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FRACTION 


FRACTURE 


Fraction (Lat. fractio, from 
frangere, to break). Arithmetical 
expression of the ir jlation of a part 
to the whole. The simplest frac- 
tions express this relationship in 
the case where the whole contains 
the part an exact number of times; 
e.g. if there are seven equal parts 
each part is a seventh of the whole. 
The next step is the adding to- 
gether of several such simple parts, 
to form a fraction like three- 
sevenths. 

The handling of such fractions is 
greatly facilitated by their expres- 
sion, in the Arabic notation, by 
two numbers separated by a bar ; 
thus, three-sevenths is written -? ; 
3 is technically called the numera- 
- tor and 7 the denominator. Such a 
fraction as f is called a vulgar frac- 
tion, in contrast with a decimal 
fraction, the denominator of which 
is either ten or a power of ten. This 
denominator, being understood, 
may be suppressed ; thus *39 is 
interpreted to mean The deci- 
mal system affords great advan- 
tage in the comparison of fractions 
with different denominators {e,g, 
it is not immediately obvious that 
^ is greater than but when 
expressed decimally as *636 . , . 
and *625 respectively, the fact is at 
once evident), and in computations 
where exact accuracy is not re- 
quired, but it has the disadvantage 
of being cumbrous for the exact 
expression of some of the com- 
monest fractions, such as one- 
third, which is expressed as 
•3, one-eleventh *69, or one-seventh 
•i42857. Arithmetic ; Decimal 
System. 

Fractionation. The process in 
chemistry of separating into frac- 
tions mixtures whose components 
differ in such details as boiling 
point, rate of crystallisation, 
solubility, precipitation, sublima- 
tion, combustion, diffusion, etc. 
Fractionation is more difficult the 
closer the properties of the sub- 
stances to be separated ; an ex- 
treme case is the separation of 
isotopes iq.v.) such as those of 
uranium. See Distillation. 

Fractionating Column. Chemi- 
cal apparatus used in distillation. 
Of three main laboratory types, 
the dephlegmator type is most 
widely used. In this the ascending 
vapour from the still bubbles 
through the vapour that is already 
condensed. Thus intimacy of 
contact between vapour and liquid 
increases the efficiency of separa- 
tion. A fractionating column used 
for separating nitrogen and oxygen 
from liquid air consists of a series 
of irays, their temperatures rang- 



ing from 196° C. (top) to 183° C. 
(bottom). At eiach temperature 
when vapour and liquid are in 
equilibrium, the vapour is richer 
in nitrogen, the liquid in oxygen. 
Overflow pipes from each tray lead 
to the tray below, so that the 
successive downward overflows 
become progressively richer in 
oxygen ,* while holes in the floor of 
each tray allow the vapour to rise 
from the tray helow, so that the 
upward-passing vapour becomes 
progressively richer in nitrogen. 
See Distillation. 

Fracture (Lat. fractura). Word 
meaning breakage, hut specially 
applied to breakages of the bones. 
These are usually caused by ex- 
ternal violence, which may be 
direct or indirect. A fracture 
caused by direct violence occurs at 
that part of the bone lying beneath 
the tissues which are actually 
struck. Indirect violence breaks 
the bone at some other part. A 
blow on the side of the chest will 
break the ribs at the spot actually 
struck and drive the fractured ends 
inwards ; but if a cartwheel passes 
over the chest of a person lying on 
his back on the ground, the ribs 
break by indirect violence at the 
point of maximum curvature, and 
the fractured ends tend to turn 
outwards. Powerful muscular 
effort sometimes causes fracture. 

Conditions predisposing to frac- 
ture are diseases which cause 
atrophy or weakness of the bones, 



Fracture. Three types of this bone 
injury. 1. Simple fracture of the 
humerus. 2. Compound : skin 
torn by fractured leg bones. 3. 
Comminuted and compound : splin- 
tered bones in leg fracture 


such as rickets. In certain forms 
of lunacy the bones may be so 
weakened as to fracture from a 
slight effort or accident, a condi- 
tion which has several times 
given rise to groundless accusa- 
tions of ill-treatment. In a simple 
fracture there is no communication 
between the seat of fracture and 
the external air ; in a compound 
fracture the skin or mucous mem- 
brane is so torn or injured as to 
bring about this communication. 
In a comminuted fracture the hone 
is broken into more than two 
pieces, and in an impacted fracture 
the ends of the bones are driven 
into each other. A fracture which 
does not completely break the 
bone, but bends and splits it, is 
termed a green-stick fracture, and 
is most often seen in young children 
whose bones are relatively soft. A 
fracture of the skull which has re- 
sulted in the driving in of a piece of 
bone is a depressed fracture. 

The general treatment of a frac- 
ture consists in first setting the 
broken bone, i.e. brin^g the 
broken ends into opposition with 
each other in the normal position. 
This is done by manipulation, and 
as the process may be painful, and 
muscular spasm may hinder the re- 
placement, it is usually desirable 
to place the patient under an 
anaesthetic. The broken hone is 
next secured in normal position 
by means of bandages, splints, and 
perhaps plaster of Paris. The Umh 
must be kept at rest while reunion 
is occurring, but as disuse leads to 
considerable weakening and atro- 
phy of the muscles, the limb 
should be massaged daily. Gentle 
passive movements of the limb 
are also begun early in order to 
prevent contraction of the liga- 
ments and stiffness in the joints. 

With single fractures in which 
the bones are readily maintained 
in good position, these methods are 
usually sufficient, but for more 
complicated fractures, operative 
measures are often desirable, the 
fragments of bone being bound 
together by silver wire or, in 
appropriate cases, united by metal 
plates. Compound fractures de- 
mand thorough cleaning of the 
injured tissues and removal of all 
loose fragments of bone, which are 
apt to undergo necrosis if left in 
the wound. If suppuration has 
occurred, the insertion of drainage 
tubes is generally necessary. Plat- 
ing or wiring is not as a rule 
desirable in such cases. See Bone ; 
First Aid ; Surgery. 

Fracture. Metallurgical t rm. 
When a piece of metal is broken, 
in use or in testing, the surface of 
2 A5 
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the "break is seen to be irregular. 
Examination of nnmerons frac- 
tures of different metals shows 
many different types. An experi- 
enced metallurgist can very often 
determine the cause of a failure 
from the appearance of the 
fractured surface. A coarse, 
, crystalline fracture often indicates 
that the metal has been over- 
heated during annealing or easting, 
while a fibrous character may be 
due to the presence of slag. Other 
types show silky, vitreous, or 
granular fractures. Failure from 
fatigue iq.v.) gives a fractured 
surface with two distinct areas, 
one smooth and one granular. See 
Detector. 

Fra Diavolo (1771-1806). Nick- 
name of Michele Pezza, an Italian 
brigand. Originally a monk, he 
became an outlaw chieftain in 
the mountains of Calabria, where 
his atrocities earned him his nick- 
name (Brother Devil). Ferdinand 
of Naples made him a colonel, and 
with Cardinal Ruffo he raised a 
revolt against the French in 1799. 
In 1806 he made a similar attempt 
but was caught and hanged in 
Naples as a bandit, Nov. 10. 

Fta Diavolo. Opera by D. F. 
Auber, nominally founded on the 
misdeeds of the brigand of that 
name. The full title of the opera 
is Fra Diavolo, ou rHdtellerie de 
Terracine ; the libretto was by 
Scribe ; and it was first performed 
at the Op4ra Comique, Paris, 
Jan. 28, 1830. 


;r. H. Fragonard, 
French painter 
AJter Gdrajd 


Fr^onard. The Swing, one ol the artist’s most 
aehcately executed masterpieces, painted about 1768 
Wallace Collection, London 


Fragonard, 

Jeak Honor^i 
(1732 - 1806). 
French painter 
and engraver. 
Born at Grasse, 
in Provence, 
April 5, 1732, 
he studied un- 
der Boucher 
and Chardin, 
and, having 
won the Grand Prix in 1752 at 
Rome, in 1763 he returned to Paris, 
was received into the Academy in 
1765, and shortly afterwards aban- 
doned classical painting for the 
freer style appreciated 
by the court, portraying 
scenes of pleasure and 
voluptuousness. During 
the Revolution he re- 
tired to Grasse, where 
he completed the five 
paintings of The Lover’s 
Progress, now in the 
Pierpoint Morgan col- 
lection and exhibited at 
the Guildhall in 1902. 

He returned to a 
changed Paris, and died 
there poor and 
neglected, Aug. 2, 1806. 

Apart from the Grasse 
pictures, his most 
famous works are in the 
Louvre and the Wallace Collection : 
Coresus and Callirrhoe, The Music 
Lesson, and The Storm, in the 
Louvre, and The Swing, in the 
Wallace Collection. His crayons 
and water colours are 
charmingly facile. 

Fram (Norwegian, 
forward). Three- 
masted schooner of 
402 tons built in 1892 
for Nansen’s Arctic 
expedition. She was 
1 17 ft. in length, with 
triple external plank- 
ing ranging from 
24 ins. to 28 ins. in 
thickness, and aux- 
iliary engines driving 
a screw propeller . 
Nansen sailed in her 
in 1893, and entering 
the ice at the New 
Siberia Islands, 
drifted northward. 
In 1895 he left the 
ship and marched 
N. as far as lat. 86° 
13-6'. In 1897 he 
fell in with the Jaek- 
son-Harmsworth ex- 
pedition, with whom 
he returned in the 
Windward to Nor- 
way, whither the 
Fram also returned 


safely. In 1899 the ship was used 
by Sverdrup in his exploration of 
Jones Sound, in the N. of BafSn 
Bay. 

In 1910 Roald Amundsen {q>v.) 
left Norway in the Fram, intend- 
ing, like Nansen, to drift across the 
North Polar basin, but, changing 
his programme, made his way to 
Madeira and the Antarctic regions. 
The ship was next heard of in the 
Bay of Whales, where R. F. Scott 
discovered her while cruising along 
the Ice Barrier, Amundsen win- 
tered near King Edward VII Land, 
and having accomplished his 
march to the South Pole, rejoined 


Fram. The polar exploration ship after she had 
been converted from steam to oil for Amundsen’s 
expedition in 1910 

the Fram, arriving at Hobart, Tas- 
mania, March 7, 1912, and later 
returning to Norway. See Nansen. 

fVamboesia oa Yaws (Fr. 
framboise, raspberry). Infectious 
and contagious disease caused by 
a minute spiral-shaped organism, 
Treponema pertenue, discovered by 
Castellani m 1905. The disease 
is almost confined to tropical and 
sub-tropical regions, being most 
prevalent on the W. coast of 
Africa, in Tripoli, the Malay 
Peninsula, Assam, Java, Ceylon, 
the West Indies, Samoa, and Fiji. 

Frame. Term used in building. 
Almost every building must of 
necessity be constructed as an 
“ unclothed ” frame, or a “clothed” 
frame or on massive (monolithic) 
principles. Typical unclothed 
frames are steel girder bridges 
and latticed steel towers carrying 
high tension cables. Clothed 
frames in large buildings consist oi 
steel or reinforced concrete skele- 
tons around which brickwork, 
concrete, or masonry forms the 
walls and floors. Prefabricated 
houses are also usually built on 
the clothed frame principle. Typi- 
cal “ mass ” buildings are catlio- 
drals, masonry arch bridges, dams, 
and brick houses. 

The purpose of a frame is to 
support the weight of a structure 
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and all superimposed loads applied 
to it, including the weight of 
people, materials, machinery, or 
vehicles, and externally applied 
forces such as the tension in over- 
head cables, wind and snow loads ; 
and to assist in transferring these 
forces to the foundation (g.v.). 

Plane frames are those such as 
bridge girders and roof trusses 
which are built in a flat plane. 
They usually consist of a series 
of rigid triangles, so enabling 
applied forces to be resisted with- 
out use of unnecessary materials. 
The joints may be^ made of large 
single bolts (pin-jointed frames) 
or by riveting or welding. Latticed 
towers are constructed as space 
frames in which the essential 
element is a pyramid comprising 
four triangles. These can resist 
forces from any direction. 

The steel and reinforced con- 
crete skeletons used in building 
construction are usually incom- 
plete frames, built up of a series of 
rectangles in two directions at 
right angles to each other. As a 
pin-jointed rectangle is unable to 
resist without distortion the appli- 
cation of a force at any corner, the 
joints must be rigidly constructed, 
by riveting or welding, to provide 
the necessary stability against 
lateral forces. 

Framework Knitters’ Com- 
pany. London city livery com- 
pany. It came into existence with 
the invention of silk stockings, and 
was granted its first charter by 
Cromwell in 1657. A second charter 
was granted by Charles II in 1663 
to “ the wardens, assistants and 
society of the art and mystery of 
Framework Knitters in the cities 
of London and Westminster, the 
kingdom of England, and the 
dominion of Wales.” The powers 
were limited by parliament in 
1763, the hall in Red Cross Street, 
™ E.C., was sold in 
■®J.| 1821, and the 
plate in 1861, the 
proceeds being 
devoted to the 
Bourne alms- 
houses in Kings- 
land Road. Cor- 
porate income, 
£310 ; trust in- 
come, £352; 
offices, 3, Albany Court Yard, 
Piccadilly, W.l. Consult The 
Framework Knitters, H. C. Over- 
all, 1879. 



Framework Knit- 
ters’ Company 
arms 


Framlingham. Market town 
of Suffolk, England. It has a 
railway station, 19 m. N.E of 
Ipswich and 90 m. N.E. of 
London. S. Michael’s church, with 
a tower 95 ft. high, contains tombs 



Framlingham, Suffolk. Walls of the ruined castle, with 
the workhouse knilt when the castle was dismantled in 
the 17th century 
Frith 


of some of the 
Howards, includ- 
ing that of the 
earl of Surrey, the 
poet. The castle’ 
is a fine ruin. The 
remains include a 
gateway, the 
outer walls, 13 
towers, and a 
moat ; it was the 
stronghold of the 
Bigods, and latex 
of the Howards, 
both families in 
turn holding the 
earldom of 
Norfolk, in the 
lands of which 
the castle and dependencies lay. 

Framlingham College is a 
public school for about 280 boys. 
Built to commemorate the Prince 
Consort, it was opened in 1865 
as the Albert Memorial College. 
In 1947 Brandeston Hall {16th 
century, rebuilt 1854) was bought 
for housing a junior school. 
Framlingham is an old place, 
having existed before Roger Bigod 
built a castle here about 1100. 
Its history is really that of the 
castle, which was more than once 
forfeited by the tlowards, but 
restored to them. They lost it 
finally in the 17th century. 
Market day, Sat. Pop. 2,101. 

Frampton, Sir George James 
(1866-1928). British sculptor. He 
studied under W. P. Frith, and 
a t t h e R.A. 
schools; later 
under P. Mer- 
cia and Lag- 
nan - Bouveret 
in Paris. He 
first exhibited 
at the R.A. 
in 1884, was 
elected A.R.A. 
1894, and R.A. 
1 9 0 2, and 
knighted in 1908. As a decorative 
sculptor he is m the front rank, ex- 
celling in polychromatic figure 
work and architectural skill. 
Among his works are the bronze 
memorial to Charles Mitchell, 
1898 : S. George, 1899 ; statues of 
Queen Victona, Calcutta and 
Delhi ; Peter Pan, in Kensington 
Gardens ; the lions at the British 
Museum ; and the Edith CaveU 
memorial. He died May 21, 1928. 
His son Meredith Frampton (b. 
1894) was elected R.A. 1942. 

Franc. The unit of the F rench 
decimal monetary system. The 
name comes from the inscription 
Francorum Rex, king of the 
Franks, on the obverse of the gold 
coin issued by John II in 1360. 


It was then the equivalent of the 
livre, and consisted of 20 sols. 
Gold francs were also coined by 
Charles V of France, and in 1675 
Henry III issued silver francs. In 
1641 Louis XIII substituted the 
silver louis, but the name of the 
franc survived the actual coin and 
was long synonymous with the 
livre. In 1795 the franc was again 
established, superseding the livre, 
and, consisting of 100 centimes, 
is the ujiit of French currency. 

A coin of the same name is 
current in Switzerland ; it' also is 
divided into 100 centimes. Belgium 
formerly adhered to the franc as a 
currency umt, but in 1926 aban- 
doned it in favour of the belga, 
value 5 francs. Changes in the 
Second Great War led to the 
substitution of cheaper metals and 
of paper for the silver coinage, and 
after the 1949 devaluation of cur- 
rencies the British pound sterling 
equalled officially 980 French 
francs, 12*24 Swiss francs, and 140 
Belgian francs, i.e. 28 belgas. The 
Belgian rate was still always 
quoted in francs. 

Fran^ais, FRAi^gois Louis 
(1814-97). French painter. Born 
at Plombi^res, Vosges, Nov. 17, 
1814, he studied art under Corot 
and Jean Gigoux. Among his 
works are A Song under the 
Willows, with figures by Baron ; 
In the Park of St. Cloud, with 
figures by Meissonier ; An Italian 
Sunset, in the Luxembourg ; and 
decorations in the Church of the 
Trinity. He died May 28, 1897. 

Francatelli, Charles Elm^i 
(1805-76). British cook. Born m 
London of Italian parentage, 
pT’ancatelli became, in turn, cook 
to several noble men, to Crockford’s 
Club, and to Queen Victoria. His 
fame as a cook of the highest skill 
was widespread, and he published 
The Modern Cook, 1845 ; The 
PlainCookery Book forthe Working 
Classes, 1861. Lied Aug. 10, 1876. 



Sir George Frampton, 
British sculptor 
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FRANCE: THE COUNTRY AND ITS CULTURE 

B. STBBUr-BTTBAIfcTH, Ph.D., GITSTAVE COHEN, Professeur-en-Sorl>onne ; and Others 


This article covers in brief the geography ^ industry ^ art, literature, and history of France. A separate section 
is devoted to her history during and after the Second- Great War. See also D-day ; Europe, Liberation of ; 
First Great War ; France, Battle of; Napoleonic Campaigns, etc. 


France is the largest and, in 
natural resources, the richest 
country of western Europe. Its 
area is 212,659 
sq. m. By the 
First Great War 
France won back 
from Germany 
the 5,600 sq. m. 
of Alsace-Lor- 
I^ance^ Ar^ pnirip. lost in 



of the Bepuhlic 


raine, 

1870. With the 


English Channel to the N., the 
Atlantic to the W., and the Medi- 
terranean to the S., with the pro- 
tection of the Vosges and Alps 
along more than half of her E. 
border, and of the Pyrenees in the 
W. half of her southern frontier, 
and with her almost quadrangular 
shape, France is an extremely well 
balanced geographical and political 
unit. She possesses, too, many 
navigable rivers leading to good 
harbours, and vast fertile plains. 

Her economic life is based on 
agricul-^ure ; but her wealth, 
though much affected by war, 
political upheaval, and long periods 
of internal conflict, has assisted the 
acquisition of a vast colonial em- 
pire and the development of a 
refined civilization which, in turn, 
has favoured the growth of profit- 
able luxury trades and specialised 
industries. The savings of her 
thrifty population long made 
French capital of world importance 
in international loans and invest- 
ments ; and though the First 
Great War heavily taxed her man- 
power and her resources, and left 
her financial position unbalanced, 
France was approaching recovery 
when overwhelmed by the Second 
Great War, defeat, and occupation. 


Beads, Canals, and Bailways 
Most of the excellent roads- - 
constructed in the main for Napo- 
leon’s military needs — and water- 
ways, including a widespread canal 
system, are in the hands of the 
state, which created a body of civil 
service engineers for their main- 
tenance. The railways, which were 
until the Second Great War mainly 
privately owned, left much to be 
desired, except for a few inter- 
national luxury trains, and the 
magnificent natural ports were 
not all maintained at the standard 
of the time. In their geographical 
order, starting from the Belgian 
border, the chief ports are : Le 
Havre at the mouth of the Seine, 
Cherbourg, Brest, St. Nazaire at 


the mouth of the Loire, La Roch- 
elle, Bordeaux on the Garonne, 
Marseilles, and Toulon. The main 
canals link the Rhine with the 
Sadne, Rh6ne, and Marne; the 
Seine with the Loire ; the Loire 
with the Sa6ne ; and the Garonne, 
flowing into the Atlantic, with the 
Mediterranean. 

navigable Biveis 

With a length of 650 m., the 
Loire is France’s greatest river, 
navigable for almost its whole 
length. Next in length comes the 
Rhdne, 507 m. long and navigable 
for some 300 m. The Seine, with a 
length of 485 m., is navigable for 
three-quarters of its length, and 
the Garonne, 378 m. long, is navi- 
gable up to the Pyrenees range 
from which it flows. Including 
the Rhine, which between, roughly, 
Basel and Lauterbourg is a French 
river, and the comparatively 
small but navigable Charente, 
the chief rivers of France thus 
number six. Their most impor- 
tant tributaries are the AUier, 
Vienne, and Sarthe, joining the 
Loire ; the Sadne, Isere, and 
Durance, entering the Rhdne ; 
the Marne and Oise, which join 
the Seine ; the Ariege, Tam, Lot, 
and Dordogne, which flow into the 
Garonne or its estuary the 
Gironde. The Somme in the N.E. 
and the Adour in the extreme S.W. 
are small rivers with no tributaries 
of any importance. 

Sea coasts of more than 1,000 m. 
total length favour deep-sea fish- 
ing and attract valuable inter- 
national tourist traffic. Some of 
the world’s most famous health 
resorts are found on the French 
coast, including Trouville and 
Deauville, in Normandy ; St. 
Malo, Dinard, and Quiberon, in 
Brittany; Sables d’Olonne, 
Biarritz, and St. Jean de Luz, on 
the Bay of Biscay (Cote d" Argent ) ; 
Cannes, Nice, and Mentone, on the 
Mediterranean (Cote dfAzur). The 
main fishing ports are Boiilogne, 
Dieppe, Fecamp. St, Malo, Paim- 
pol, Lorient, La Rochelle, Bayonne, 
and Cette ; fishermen from the N. 
ports seek herring and mackerel, 
from St. Malo cod as far as the 
Newfoundland bank and Iceland, 
and from the S. ports sardines and 
tunny; oysters, at Cancale, lob- 
sters, and langoustes are taken in 
large quantities. 

AoRicuLTmiE. The peculiar 
salty grass along France’s N. 


shores lends itself to sheep- 
breeding ; there originated the 
famous prisale lamb. But animal 
husbandry is not otherwise of 
great importance. Apart from 
breeds of heavy cart-horses, in- 
cluding Nornlans and Percherons, 
draught-oxen, widely used in the 
S., are the most characteristic 
product of French breeding. Goats 
are, in large areas of the mountain- 
ous S., an important source of 
milk, cheese, and meat. Farming 
in an age of mechanisation is 
handicapped in general by the 
strong individualism of the coun- 
tryfolk and the small size of their 
holdings. Nearly 40 p.c. of the 
farms are less than 2i acres, 
another 45 p.c. less than 25 acres, 
while only 0*5 p.c. exceed 250 
acres. About 79 p.c. of all the 
farms are worked by their owners, 
13 p.c. by tenants, 8 p.c. by 
metayers, who share their produce 
with the owners. Large proper- 
ties, with castles and manors, 
survive mainly in the rich wine- 
lands of the W. More than 9 
million persons, representing 23 
p.c. of the total and 42 p.c. of the 
working pop., earn their living in 
agriculture !and forestry, as against 
7} millions, or 35*5 p.c. of workers, 
in industry, transport, etc. Trade, 
banking, the professions, etc., give 
work to another 3 millions, or 13*5 
p.c., and the remaining 2 miUions 
serve the state, or local administra- 
tion, or are in the forces. Thus, 
it is clear, agriculture is by far the 
leading industry. 

Vineyards and Market Gardens 
Wheat is the chief crop, averag- 
ing about 9 million tons a year ; 
all other grains together yield 
about another 9 million tons ; 
sugar beet comes to about 7 
million tons, and potatoes to be- 
tween 14 and 18 million tons. 
The vineyards, which in such 
regions as the Gironde, Champagne, 
Burgundy, etc., are of primary 
importance, vary greatly in quan- 
tity of production, yielding be- 
tween 600 and 1,800 million 
gallons of wine, of which up to 
Q5 p.c. is consumed by the French. 
The havoc wrought by the phyllox- 
era epidemic was largely overcome 
by grafting Californian vines upon 
affected French plants. Fruit grow- 
ing, and the production of cider, 
form another important branch 
of French agriculture, the latter 
especially in Normandy. Peaches, 
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nuts, almonds, cantalupes, figs, 
oranges, and lemons grow in the 
sunny S., plums, cherries, and 
apricots everywhere. The culture 
of mushrooms, truffles in Perigord, 
mustard near Dijon, onions in 
Brittany, asparagus, beans, and 
other early vegetables, flowers for 
export and scent manufacture, 
olives for oil and soap making, and 
mulberry trees for silkworm rear- 
ing, indicates the extent of the 
highly developed French market 
gardening. 

Industry. With her recovery 
after the First Great War of the 
iron ore mines and iron and steel 
works of the Lorraine basin, 
France became the European 
country richest in industrial raw 


materials. Though her capacity 
was never fully exploited, she pro- 
duced between 5 and 10 million 
tons of pig-iron and about the 
same of steel per year and, from 
being the fourth (after the U.S.A., 
Germany, and Great Britain), be- 
came the third of the world’s iron 
and steel producers. Her coal 
production, however, was insuffi- 
cient for her new industrial capa- 
city ; from a peak of nearly 60 
million it fell to about 46 million 
tons in the early 1930s. Indus- 
tries relying upon these basic 
materials were unequally devel- 
oped ; the motor industry, elec- 
trical engineering, and bridge 
building were highly developed, 
while others were comparatively 


backward. The French do not 
readily take to mass produc- 
‘lon, but excel in individual 
creative work, frequently leading 
in industrial innovation, as in 
motoring and aeronautics, but 
seldom keeping the lead. 

For high finish and artistic 
taste French products are out- 
standing, e.p. fine textiles, especi- 
ally silk, and women’s wear — 
dresses, hats, bags, shoes, and 
accessories. While Lyons is the 
centre of the silk industry, the 
finished products bear the stamp 
of Paris, the fashion centre ; per- 
fumes come from Paris, and from 
Grasse in Provence, where flower 
growing and the distilling of 
scents is an old established craft. 
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Fiance. Map showing the main railway lines and the principal canals 


Other regions contributing^ to the 
luxury trade are Valenciennes and 
Le P^iy with lace, Boubaix and 
Tourcoing with fine woollen cloth, 
Troyes with hats and hosiery, and 
St. ^Itienne with its well known 
velours and ribbons. 

Further industries of specific 
character are cut glass at Bac- 
carat, porcelain at Limoges and 
Sevres, carpets and tapestries, the 
Gobelin and Savonnerie at Arras 
and Tournai, and the widespread 
gold, silver, and jewelry indus- 
tries. Foodstuffs particularly as- 
sociated with France include 
trufided goose-liver paste, pro- 
duced in Strasbourg and Perigord ; 
chocolates and sweets from Paris ; 
Roquefort, Camembert, Brie, and 
Pont I’Ev^que cheeses ; Reims 
and Commercy biscuits ; Bene- 
dictine, Chartreuse, and Grand 
Marnier liqueurs, as well as many 
Champagne and brandy products 
known internationally. Watch- 
making in the Jura mountains, 
adjacent to the Swiss centre of 
that industry, has reached a high 
standard. IVench foreign trade 
in general is fostered by a highly 
developed system of chambers of 
commerce, with honorary com- 
mercial councillors everywhere ; 
until the Second Great War regu- 
lar fairs were held several times a 
year, notably at such places as 
Lyons, Paris, and Bordeaux. 


Communications. Except for 
the massif just S. of the centre 
of France — consisting of the C6- 
vennes, Auvergne, Mont I)or4, 
Puy-de-Ddme, and Gausses moun- 
tains, with heights up to 6,300 ft. 
— ^the country is mainly flat and 
therefore easily provided with 
good communications ; neverthe- 
less, its thinly spread population 
and its high degree of centralisa- 
tion have prevented the develop- 
ment of a perfect railway system. 
Though more than twice the size 
of Great Britain, France, with 
between 38,000 and 39,000 m. of 
riy. (including 30 p.c. local lines) 
exceeds the British mileage by 
less than 60 p.c. She early de- 
veloped, however, a full road 
transport system and made good 
use of her rivers and 3,600 m. of 
well-kept canals f^r heavy trans- 
port. Favoured by the great 
resources of water power in the 
Alps, Pyrenees, etc., France began 
rly. electrification shortly after 
the First Great War, and until 
about 1930 her air lines were 
credited with the greatest length 
of miles flown, and the greatest 
weight of freight carried in any 
part of Europe. 

Population. The total popu- 
lation of Prance remained virtu- 
ally unchanged at about 40 
millions from 1900 onwards, the 
surplus of births over deaths 


being between nil and 0*13 p.c. 
By the Second Great War a 
slight increase of up to 2 millions 
had been recorded ; this was the 
result of increased immigration. 

Homogeneous Population 
Non-naturalised foreigners repre- 
sented 2*8 p.c. of the pop. in 1910, 
6*1 p.c. in 1926, nearly 8 p.c. 
before the Second Great War, but 
only 4*1 p.c. in the census of 
1946—1,670,729 out of a total 
pop. of 40,517,923. The French 
population proper is today com- 
paratively homogeneous, de- 
scended from an early mixture of 
Nordic, Mediterranean, and Al- 
pine races, of Celts, Latins, Ger- 
mans, and Iberians. There are 
small remnants of Germanic origin 
in Flanders, a million Bretons in 
Brittany, Italians in Corsica and 
on the Riviera, and the Basques, 
an indigenous Iberian people with 
a language and customs of its own, 
in the W. Pyrenees and on the 
Bay of Biscay. The Alsatians, 
who speak a dialect of German, 
are a distinct but loyal section of 
the French people ; as are the 
small remnant of pure Celts sur- 
viving in the central plateau. An 
essentially rural character of 
France appears in the facts that 
France, before the Second Great 
War, had only 19 towns of more 
than 100,000 inhabitants, as 
against Great Britain’s 46 ; that 
only 16 p.c. of the French people 
lived in these larger towns, as 
against 54 p.c. in Great Britain ; 
and that nearly half the people 
lived in parishes of fewer than 
2,000 inhabitants. 

Constitution and Govern- 
ment. The constitutional laws of 
the Third Republic, promulgated 
in 1875, and revised in 1879, 1884, 
1919, and 1926, distributed the 
executive power between the 
president, the senate, and the 
chamber of deputies, fixed the 
electoral age at 21, and, after 
1919, required that elections be 
held under a system of propor- 
tional representation, later aban- 
doned in favour once more of 
simple majorities. Following the 
liberation in 1945, a new constitu- 
tion was elaborated and, in Oct., 
1946, accepted by a majority in 
a special referendum, about one- 
third of the electorate abstaining 
from voting. 

Tbe Fourth Republic 
In its preamble this constitution 
of the Fourth Republic established 
equal rights for women ; the 
right of asylum for political and 
other refugees ; the duty and the 
right of work for all ; no discrimi- 
nation for reasons of origin, 
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opinion, or belief; confirmation 
of trade union rights ; the right 
to strike, witliin the legal frame- 
■work; nationalisation of public 
services and monopolies ; health 
and old age insurance as a national 
task ; equality of education by the 
state ; adherence to international 
laws and reciprocity in limiting 
sovereignty for the defence of 
peace ; and the unity of all 
French people, overseas or metro- 
poKtan, without racial or religious 
discrimination. It provided for 
the settlement of constitutional 
matters by referendum and of all 
others by the deputies, who were 
elected by equal, direct, secret, 
and universal suffrage. 

Under the 1946 constitution, 
parliament consisted of the 
national assembly, equivalent to 
the former chamber of deputies, 
and the council of the republic, 
replacing, with much reduced 
powers, the former senate. While 
the former was elected on a basis 
of proportional representation by 
secret, direct, universal suffrage, 
the council was indirectly elected 
by (a) communal and departmental 
councils, and (6) as to one-sixth 
of its numbers by the national 
assembly itself. It could only give 
advice and pronounce upon bills 
and propositions presented by the 
assembly ; laws were made by the 
assembly alone. There was also 
an economic council. 

Administration of Government 

The president was elected by 
parliament for seven years, and was 
merely representative, but had 
the right to refer laws back to 
parliament. Many fimctions pre- 
viously held by the president were 
vested in the prime minister. New 
constitutional articles provided 
that a vote of no confidence could 
be made only by a majority of all 
deputies, and by way of safe- 
guard against the former frequent 
changes of government, that the 
cabinet could dissolve the assembly 
in the event of two crises arising 
within 18 months. A high court of 
justice was elected by the assembly 
at the beginning of each legislature. 
The constitution also provided for 
the French Union, a new imperial 
parliament, which served to bind 
France and her overseas terri- 
tories, and other parts of terri- 
tories or associated states, by a 
special citizenship, assembly, etc., 
under the president. There was a 
special court of magistrature of 
14 members, under the president, 
and there were articles providing 
for the expansion of departmental 
and municipal liberties ; for 
revision of the constitution, etc. 



France. Map indicating the areas devoted to the chief products and industries 


The long-established system of 
administration remained on the 
whole unaltered. Each of the 90 
departments had a prefect, selected 
by the minister of the Interior and 
appointed by the president ; he 
washead of thegovernment authori- 
ties in his area and chairman of an 
elected council. Each department 
was sub-divided into arrondisse- 
mentSf under sub-prefects assisted 
by elected advisory counpils. Thus 
the whole administrative mach- 
inery was under the authority of 
the cabinet. The administration of 
the local units (communes) was, 
however, entirely elected and 
self-governing, with authority 
within the town or borough area, 
inclusive of local police except 
for Paris and Lyons where the 
police were under government 
appointed prefects. Since many 
decisions of the municipal council 
and its elected chairman, the 
mayor, might aifect outside in- 
terests, they were subject to 
approval by the prefect, who, in 
turn, might refer decision to higher 
authority. The administration 
was thus centralised in Paris ; yet, 
handled with care and tact by well 
trained and export officials, it 
worked smoothly and satisfactorily 
on the whole, without depriving 
the citizens of their interest and 
active participation in public 
affairs. 


Religion and Education. In 
consequence of the Combes-Briand 
laws which separated church and 
state in 1905, all religious de- 
nominations possess equal rights 
and none enjoys any state support. 
The large majority of the nation 
adheres to the R.C. Church which 
has 17 archbishoprics and two 
“ exempt ” bishoprics in metro- 
olitan France, and three arch- 
ishoprics in the colonies ; Algiers, 
Carthago, and Pondichery. The 
Protestants, numbering about two 
millions, belong, so far as they are 
organized, to three reformed 
groups with, respectively, 41 1, 270, 
and 66 parishes. The Paris 
faculty of theology belongs to 
them in common. There are also 
several hundred thousand Jews 
and Mahomedans, the latter mostly 
N. African and other colonial 
subjects settled in France after 
their term of military service. 

Charch and State in Education 
The numbers and the import- 
ance of religious orders have been 
much reduced by emigration after 
their expropriation in 1905. On the 
other hand, the R.C. Church 
continues to maintain five acade- 
mies, at Paris, Lyons, Lille, 
Toulouse, and Angers. They have 
the standing of ecoles Ubres of 
which several others, of a secular 
character, enjoy great reputation 
as complementary institutions for 
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special studies on the highest 
plane. Education was for a time, 
especially during the struggle for 
the separation of church and state, 
a source of conflict, although the 
complete authority of the state 
in this respect had been established 
during the French revolution and 
ratified by Napoleon. Free, 
obligatory, non-religious primary 
education was introduced in 
1882 ; a state monopoly, proposed 
in 1905, was not accepted. Before 
the Second Great War an average 
of 3*5 million pupils attended the 
state primary schools, while 
slightly over 800,000 were edu- 
cated at free religious primary 
schools, financially supported by 
fees and by church organizations. 
Secondary and pubSc schools, 
known as lycie, if state-owned, and 
college if under local authority, 
and partly clerical institutions, 
have together between 150,000 
and 200,000 pupils, one-third of 
them girls. 

Training of School Teachers 

There is an elaborate system 
of state-owned icoles normales and 
icdks nationales for the trainuig of 
future teachers, state engineers, 
professional officers, -etc., linked 
with the 17 state-owned universi- 
ties, of which the Paris Sorbonne 
with 40 p.c. of all French students 
is the chief. Other institutions are 
the .^coZe pratique des hautes-etudes, 
teaching the methods of scientific 
work, the jScole des chartes, for 
librarians, etc., the ^cole des 
langues orientales, and the famous 
College de France. The intellectual 
leaders of France are assembled in 
the Institut de France, dating back 
to 1634 and comprising the five 
Academies — Frangaise, des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, des 
Sciences, and des Beaux- Arts, with 
40 members each,- except the 
Acadkmie des Sciences which has 
66 members. 

Newspapers and Periodicals. 
France has had newspapers since 
the surgeon Th4ophraste Ren- 
audot in 1631 created the weekly 
Gazette. A daily Journal de Paris 
began in 1777. Before the Second 
Great War, about 6,000 daily, 
weekly, and other newspapers 
were published, some, like the 
Petit Parisien, the Paris Soir, and 
the Journal, with circulation 
figures of over a million. News- 
papers devoted to a party or a 
particular trend of opinion had 
much smaller circulations, though 
some enjoyed international fame ; 
they included Le Temps, Le 
Figaro, L’ificho de Paris, L’ Oeuvre. 
Most of them ceased during the 


Second Great War ; others were 
suppressed after it in consequence 
of collaboration with the enemy. 
Some reappeared after it under 
a different title and management ; 
thus Le Monde took the place 
of Le Temps. Others which had 
not collaborated came out again 
under their old names, e.g. Le 
Figaro, There are also important 
provincial papers, in Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, Toulouse, Bordeaux, etc. 
La Revue des deux Mondes, Revue 
de Paris, Le Mercure de France, 
and other monthHes and week- 
lies gained international reputa- 
tions. Journalism was always one 
of the professions leading to 
political success in France, and 
many statesmen and intellectual 
leaders began as journalists. 

Legal System. The administra- 
tion of justice was laid down in 
the Code Napol6on. This separates 
criminal from civil jurisffiction, 
but both are administered by 
courts at three levels — ^the courts 
of assizes, of appeal, and of 
cassation. Minor criminal offences 
are dealt wdth at police courts and 
correctional tribunals, small civil 
cases come before commercial 
tribunals (of three business men) 
and justices of the peace. For 
disputes between employers and 
employees, courts of prud’hommes 
(experts) are held. Appeals to the 
court of cassation {q.v.) are allowed 
on legal points only, and are pre- 
viously examined by a chambre 
des requites. In criminal law, the 
examining magistrate, juge d' in- 
struction, plays an important part ; 
he has to do his utmost to induce 
the accused to confess, but can 
release him on his own authority 
if the evidence against him seems 
insufficient. 

The Public Prosecutor 

The public prosecutor, who 
takes the place of a prosecuting 
counsel, is a state official called 
procureur de la repuhlique and can, 
in order to enforce observation 
of the law, intervene in civil suits. 
Both counsel attempt to influence 
the emotions of jurors, judges, and 
public by oratory ; the judges 
themselves are not presumed to 
act as impartial referees, but 
assume the guilt of a prisoner, the 
examining magistrate having pro- 
vided an indictment. Women have 
been admitted to the bar for many 
years. The prison system has 
undergone several reforms since 
the 19th century, and the penalty 
of deportation was finally abolished 
in 1938. 

Social Institutions. France 
has an obligatory old age insurance 
paid for by employers, employees. 


and the state ; insurance against 
invalidity, enforced since 1910 ; 
sickness insurance ; and a free 
old age, sickness, and invalidity 
provision paid for by state 
department and local authorities 
under a law of 1905 for the poorest 
people. There are government 
welfare offices and, since 1913, 
allowances for mothers with 
children, with premiums for 
families of four and more children. 

Military Service 

The first French law for the 
protection of children was passed 
in 1873. Special advantages are 
granted on public transport ser- 
vices for families with children, 
cripples, and war victims. Military 
service is universal and com- 
pulsory. Reforms of 1927 reduced 
the term of service from IJ years 
to one year — ^later increased again 
to 1 J years ; introduced a .three- 
year period of disponibiliU (avail- 
ability) during which trained 
soldiers could be called up by 
simple order at any time ; and 
established a period of 16 years 
in the first and another 8 years 
in the second reserve. They also 
provided for a complete mobilisa- 
tion of national resources and 
every citizen irrespective of sex or 
age, and for an army of up to 
750,000 coloured subjects in case 
of war. The potential in man- 
power of France was then esti- 
mated at 8,000,000 men in the 
fighting forces. The peace-time 
establishment (as in the 1920s) was 
733,500, plus 198,000 colonial 
troops and a naval establishment 
of 57,500 officers and men. At 
an expense estimated at up to 
£400,000 a mile, the Maginot Lino 
along the frontier with Germany 
was built to a length of 250 m. and, 
shortly before the Second Great 
War, further extended. 

CoLONiA’L Empire. Second only 
in extent to the British common*- 
wealth, the colonial empire of 
France (renamed the French 
Union in 1946) dates back to the 
16th century wlien Rio de Janeiro 
(1555-66), parts of Florida (1502- 
67), and Canada (as from 1598) 
were occupied. In the 17th and 
18th centuries it included the 
southern part of what became the 
U.S.A., especially Louisiana, and 
large territories in India ; its pres- 
ent form, especially in Africa and 
Indo-China, is the result of con- 
quests between 1830-1900. By 
1939 its different units — colonies, 
protectorates, and mandates — 
were grouped as shown in the table 
on the opposite page. 

Syria and Lebanon which, as 
so-called A-mandates, had been 


entrusted to France after the After a number of attacks on peror at S. Peter’s in Rome; by 
First Great War, were granted in- Roman territory (one, in 390 b.c., forcing Christianity on such parts 
dependence during the Second, ending in the capture of Rome of the empire as had remained 
Some former colonies and protec- itself), the Gauls, or Celts, were pagan after Christianity had 
torates, especially those of French subjugated by Julius Caesar, 58- spread into Gaul from the 2nd 
Indo-China, were later granted a 50 b.c. Previously, the S., to- century ; and by himself learning 
degree of autonomy approaching gether with what is now N. Italy, to read, write, and speak foreign 
full independence ; and with the had been organized as a Roman languages, Charlemagne supported 
creation, under the constitution of province (hence the name Prov- his claim to a universal monarchy. 
1946, of the French Union and a ence for part of S. France) and He conquered large areas of Spain, 
French empire citizenship, a fun- settled by Roman colonists. First N. Italy, the Saxon regions of 
damental revision of the whole there, and later throughout the Germany ; but, in contrast to the 
relationship between metropolitan country, the Romans introduced centralised authority exercised by 
France and what were previously the arts and industries of the the Romans, he ruled his diverse 
her colonies was inaugurated. Mediterranean. During the third and mainly uncivilized subjects by 
History. Though generally century a.d., however, Germanic assimilating their tribal and re- 
described as a Latin nation, France tribes (Franks, Burgundians, and gional habits and loyalties to the 
is Latin only in so far as she took Visigoths) began to penetrate into requirements of the state. This 
the basic elements of her civiliza- the country. Eventually, the was done by an ingenious system of 
tion — ^her language and her ori- Franks gained a hold over it all ; instructions, preserved as Charle- 
magne’s “ capitularies ” ; by his 
demand of a personal oath of 
fealty and service wherever he 
visited his vast domains ; and by 
installing gifted or powerM noble- 
men as the emperor’s servants, 
under the titles marshal, seneschal, 
chamberlain, constable, etc. 

The Empire Divided into Three 
That system, and the schools 
created by Charlemagne, became 
the' common foundation of all 
western state constitutions, with 
the seigniorial or feudal system 
based on homage to the king, and 
the grant of fiefs in exchange for 
the supply of horses and men for 
military service. Charlemagne, 
whose capital was Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Aachen), might have secured the 
permanent u^oation of Europe, 
had not his son Louis, following 
Frankish custom, divided the em- 
pire among his three sons. By the 
treaty of Verdun (843) Charles II 
received W. Francia, the territory 
of present France less a strip left 
to his elder brother Lothair, which 
formed part of the region later 
known as Lotharingia, from which 
the name of Lorraine, the area 
ginal administration — from the and the dynasty named Mero- long in dispute between France 
Romans. In fact, her people are vingian, after an otherwise un- and Germany, is derived. Charles 
descended from a remarkably known founder Merovech, virtu- and his successors had to combat 
heterogeneous racial mixture. The ally inherited the Roman Empire Norman invaders and rebellious 
Gallic tribes inhabiting the terri- in the West. It ruled until the noblemen ; one of these, in 987, 
tory when recorded history begins 8th century, including Bavaria and succeeded to the Carolingians as 
were Iberians, Ligurians, and Celts Thuringia within its realm ; then the first of the Capet dynasty, 
by origin, presumably to a large was replaced by the hereditary But this house also proved un- 
extent immigrants from the Danu- mayors of the palace — ^the Caro- equal to subduing the great vassals 
bian plains in the 6th century b.o. lingians, named after Charles — ^ukes of Burgundy, Normandy, 
who had annihilated or assimi- Martel, the victor at Tours and Aquitaine, counts of Blois, Oham- 
lated native populations dwelling Poitiers over the Arabs who had pagne, Anjou, Flanders — or the 
in what is now France during the conquered Spain. great clergy, who had enriched 

Palaeolithic and Neolithic ages, Charles’s son Pepin and grand- themselves by acquiring vast lands 
They were numerous, organized, son Charlemagne (742—814) made and privileges. These frequent 
and sufficiently settled to provide the Frankish empire the greatest conflicts promoted a division in 
Caesar’s armies regularly with world power of the time. By language and ways of life, which 
grain and cattle ; there was at least strengthening the authority of the produced the langue d'oc (Romance) 
one town, Massilia (Marseilles), pope, whose spiritual supremacy and langue d'oil (Frankish) trends, 
founded c, 600 B.o. by Greek sailors Charlemagne emphasised by hav- The conquest of England by 
and merchants from Asia Minor, ing himself in 800 crowned em- William, duke of Normandy, and 


French Indies 

Vietnam (associated state) 

Cochin China 

Annam 

Tonkin 

Cambodia (associated state) 

Laos ^ ( » » ) 

French Equatorial Africa (overseas territory) . . 

Madagascar (government-general) 

Comoro Archipelago 

E6union I. (overseas department) 

French Somaliland (overseas territory) . . . . 

French West Africa and Sahara (overseas 

Senegal 

French Guinea 

Ivory Coast 

Dahom^ 

French Sudan 

Upper Volta Territory 

Military Niger Territory 

Mauretania 

Sahara 

Tunisia (associated state) 

Guadeloupe and Is. group (overseas dept.) . . 
French Guiana (overseas department) . . . . 

Martinique ( „ „ ) . , . . 

St. Pierre and Miquelon Is. group (overseas 

territory) 

New Caledonia Is. group (overseas territory). . 
New Hebrides (Anglo-French condominium) . . 
French Oceanian Is. (overseas territory). , . . 

Togolaud (trusteeship) 

Morocco (associated state) 

Total (to nearest 1,000) 

French Union. Table showing the area and 
association of states, including U.N. 


Area in sq. m. 
195 

25.500 

61.500 
46,000 
69,400 

112,000 

222,000 

1,033,500 

225.000 
800 

1,000 

46.000 
territory) 

74.000 

89.500 

121.500 

41.500 

356.500 

104.000 

460.000 

154.500 

924.500 


100 . . 5,000 

7.500 . . 55,000 

5.500 . . 70,000 

1.500 . . 35,000 

20,000 . . 750,000 

193,000 . . 5,200,000 

4,480,000 . . 57,465,000 

population of this widespread 

trusteeship territory 


Population 

300.000 

3.500.000 
6,000,000 

6.500.000 

2.500.000 

650.000 
6,000,000 

6 . 200.000 

3.500.000 

100.000 

175.000 

280.000 

1.300.000 

1.900.000 

1.600.000 

850.000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 

700.000 

275.000 

450.000 
2,500,000 

250.000 
70,000 

250,000 
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later the marriage of Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, divorced wife of Louis 
VII, with Henry II, William’s 
great-grandson, created links be- 
tween England and France which 
provoked conflicts over seven cen- 
turies, It was Philip II (Augustus) 
who regained, in 1203-04, aU the 
lands previously lost to English 
rivals with the exception of a 
part of Guienne; he also curbed 
the independence of the great 
peers, established the hereditary 
monarchy, and created an efficient 
and far-reaching administration of 
the crown. The crusades in which 
he, like his predecessors and his 
grandson Louis IX (S. Louis), 
took part, were helpful inasmuch 
as they diverted the interest and 
forces of the nobility to an external 
task. Along with these changes 
in the political and social struc- 
ture, a reflhed and compHcated 
code of chivalry established itself 
which made EVench nobility, its 
offshoots in England, Spain, fficily, 
and the E. Mediterranean, and its 
counterparts in the church — ^like 
S. Bernard of Clairvaux — ^the 
examples of European society. 
Romance and Gothic buildings, 
the songs of the troubadours, 
and the rise of the boxzrgeois in 
strong and wealthy towns were 
the outward symptoms of French 
predominance during the 11th- 
14th centuries. 

The Hundred Years’ War 
The death of the last male Capet 
in 1328 and the succession of the 
related house of Valois produced a 
claim to the crown by Edward III 
of England who was equally 
closely related. The consequence 
was the Hundred Years’ War, 
with French defeats at Cr4cy, 
1346, Poitiers, 1356, and Agin- 
court, 1415. It was in fact two 
series of wars separated by an 
interval of nearly 40 years, and 
interspersed with what would be 
called today democratic or social- 
ist revolts against king and 
nobility by the townsmen in 
Paris, 1356 and 1382, and other 
towns, and by the peasantry in 
the Jacquerie rising of 1358. 
Intrigues and alliances among 
rival rulers, especially those of 
Burgundy, ended favourably for 
the French dynasty with the 
appearance in 1429 of S. Joan of 
Arc, the inspired peasant girl who 
liberated Orleans and brought 
about the coronation of Charles VTI 
at Reims. Charles subsequently 
created a standing army and a 
new system of taxation ; and in 
spite of the adherents of such 
factions as the Armagnacs and 
Burgundians, gained authority 


over almost all Prance. Calais, 
however, remained in English 
hands imtil 1558. 

The tendency towards central- 
ised and absolutist monarchy 
showed itself likewise in French 
relations with the Church. When 
a Frenchman, as Clement VI, was 
elected pope in 1305, he was made 
to stay in France, and he and his 
successors resided at Avignon in 
Provence from 1309 to 1378. 
Two others, called anti-popes, 
because rivals ruled at the Vatican, 
resided at Avignon 1378-1423. 

Beformatiou and Beligious Wars 

This Great' Schism, with the 
jealousies and comiption it in- 
volved on both sides, paved the 
way for subsequent reforming 
movements and religious wars. 
France secured partial indepen- 
dence from the papal authority 
by the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Bonrges, 1438, establishing the 
liberties of the French, or Gallican, 
Church. Strengthened thereby, 
the monarchy set out to crush the 
great vassals, and after the most 
powerful of them, Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, had died fight- 
ing the Swiss in 1477, Louis XI 
united all the lands of France 
except Brittany ; warring between 
the nobles, formerly an established 
custom, was prohibited, and pro- 
minent bourgeois were admitted 
to the nobility and its privileges. 

The great innovations of print- 
ing and gunpowder, the discovery 
of the Americas, and the Refor- 
mation favoured what later came 
to be called the Renaissance in 
France. Apart from its effect 
on literature and the arts, this 
produced close and ambiguous 
relations with Italy and frequent 
wars in which the French aimed 
at the acquisition of Naples and 
Milan. In a clash with the 
imperial power of the Hapsbnrgs, 
the French king Francis I, after a 
victory at Marignano, 1515, was 
defeated and taken prisoner at 
Pavia, 1525, The wars brought 
Italian habits and manners to 
Paris — fencing, astrology, condot- 
tieri, and the hired bravo and 
poisoner — especially after Henry 
II had married the Florentine 
Catherine de’ Medici and left her as 
regent after his death in 1659. 
Under her influence the struggle 
against the Reformation took the 
form of a religious civil war. In 
a deeper sense it was a struggle 
for or against the arbitrary power 
of an absolutist regime. 

The League, led by the dukes 
of Guise and supported by the 
Paris citizens and abroad by 
Philip TI of Spain, represented the 


Catholics; the Prince of‘Cond6 
and Admiral de Coligny the 
Huguenot represented the anti- 
absolutist and reformed parts of 
the nation. After much fighting, 
bargaining, concession, and retrac- 
tion, Catherine and her weak son 
Charles IX tried to solve the 
conflict by the massacre of S. 
Bartholomew, Ang. 24, 1572. The 
wars, notable for the unbreakable 
resistance of Calvinist La Rochelle 
— one of the numerous fortresses 
of medieval France — ended only 
by the accession in 1589 of the 
first Bourbon king, Henry IV 
(of Navarre). A Protestant, 
practical and well-meaning, he 
compromised with those among 
the Catholic nobles and politicians 
who, like him, wanted to rid the 
country of war, lawlessness, and 
foreign mercenaries ; and since 
the majority favoured the old 
Church, four years after his 
accession he accepted the Catholic 
faith. His cjmical remark, “Paris 
is worth a mass,” and his 
dictum, “ I want every French- 
man to have a chicken in his pot 
every Sunday,” have never b^n 
forgotten ,* but his edict of Nantes, 
1598, granting full religious liberty 
to all his subjects and state 
galaries to the clergy of both 
denominations, as well as the 
plans for the reconstruction of the 
country and for a system of 
permanent European peace and 
cooperation elaborated by his 
minister Sully, are greater titles 
to glory. He failed, largely as a 
consequence of economic changes 
brought about by the influx from 
the New World of gold and silver, 
which increased the prices with- 
out adequately raising wages ; and 
by his failure to abolish the old 
privilege of the peerage, and of 
the new nobility “ of the robe ” 
(judges, civil servants, etc.), of 
exemption from taxation. 

Cardinal Richelieu’s Power 
Henry IV was murdered by a 
fanatic. He was succeeded by his 
son Louis XTII, a minor, for whom 
another Medici queen, Marie, his 
second wife, acted as regent. She 
entrusted power to Cardinal Riche- 
lieu who, from 1624 to 1642, as the 
first of a long line of chief minis- 
ters, tried to subdue the grandees, 
especially the royal princes and 
princesses ; abolished the privi- 
leges of the Huguenots after taking 
La Rochelle, 1628 ; and fought the 
two Hapsburg powers, Spain and 
the Empire, from 1635 (the Thirty 
Years’ War). While he strength- 
ened the absolute monarchy, 
Richelieu failed to abolish the old 
abuses of unequal taxation, sale of 
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ofiBces, and unbudgeted expendi- 
ture. Under his successor Cardinal 
Mazarin, an Italian favoured by 
Anne of Austria, widow of Louis 
Xm, and regent for another 
minor, Louis XIV, heavy taxation 
and dishonest finance led to a 
revolt called the Fronde, 1648-53, 
during which such parliament as 
there was took side with princes 
and clergy fighting against the 
crown. The crushing of this revolt 
added to the early glory of Louis 
XrV, who already at 15 was flat- 
tered by his court, proud of having 
won Alsace from the Empire by 
the treaty of Westphalia in 1648. 

Surrounded by such thinkers 
and poets as Pascal, Malherbe, 
Corneille, and La Rochefoucauld, 
Louis proceeded to secure his abso- 
lute power (“ Uetatf c'est ^noi I ”) 
and installed his ministers and 
regional representatives in such a 
way that the hard grip of the 
monarchy ultimately produced 
revolution. Louvois organized the 
army; Vauban built fortresses; 
Luxembourg and Turenne won 
battles against Spain, Austria, 
Brandenburg, wresting LiUe from 
the Spanish Netherlands and 
Strasbourg from the Empire ; Col- 
bert planned finance and economies 
on mercantilist lines ; Mansart and 
Le N6tre created Louis’s palace of 
Versailles, where with extreme 
pomp and luxury there grew up a 
court ceremonial soon aped by 
nearly all the other courts of 
Europe. Louis behaved and was 
treated like a divine personage ; 
he wasted money regarmess of the 
misery of his people ; and while 
his court attracted poets, authors, 
artists of great merit — ^the com- 
edies of Moliere, the dramas of 
Racine, the fables of La Fontaine, 
the thought of Boileau and Bossuet 
were its products — ^the population 
was dragooned, impoverished, and 
decimated by epidemics and wars. 

The Sun King in Eclipse 

In his old age, after a lifetime 
of dissipations (with many famous 
mistresses, the last of whom, Mme. 
de Maintenon, he married after the 
queen’s death), he turned to reli- 
gious zealotism, and then even 
what spiritual liberties there had 
been were abolished. In 1685 
Louis had abrogated the edict of 
Nantes and driven many Hugue- 
nots to emigration, to the great 
benefit of the Netherlands, Eng- 
land, and Brandenburg-Prussia. 
The Jansenists, a liberal group of 
earnest Catholics, attacked by the 
Jesuits and the pope, soon followed 
suit, their seat, Port-Royal, being 
finally razed to the ground in 1710. 
Dying in 1715, after a reign of 72 


years, 54 of which had seen the 
personal sway of the Hoi Soleil, 
Louis XIV had brought France to 
the brink of ruin : his defeats by 
Marlborough, Eugene of Savoy, 
and the iSiglo-Dutch fleet under 
Lord RusseS, between 1692 and 
1710, heavily impaired his military 
prestige ; he failed to conquer the 
Netherlands, which had freed 
themselves from Spanish rule ; and 
his grandiose colonial empire, lack- 
ing systematic support, was soon 
to wither away under the pressure 
of the British expansion. 

The Mississippi Bubble 

With the extremely heavy poll 
taxes imposed during the last 
period of his reign, and the loss of 
man-power during his incessant 
wars, Louis left to his five-year-old 
great-grandson, Louis XV, a sadly 
reduced kingdom. The regent, the 
dissolute duke of Orleans, entrusted 
the Scottish banker John Law 
with the task of repairing France’s 
ruined finances by experiments in 
a state bank and joint stock enter- 
prises (the “ Mississippi bubble ”) ; 
when that failed the prime minis- 
ter, Cardinal Fleury, had great ado 
to establish a balance. The king, 
under the influence of his several 
mistresses — among whom Mme. de 
Pompadour and the Du Barry are 
best known — ^neglected his duty 
and, in fits of religious zeal, con- 
tinued to suppress with fire and 
sword aU religious independence. 
The “ wind of revolution,” as 
d’Argenson called it, was blowing 
from England and led to “ remon- 
strances ” by the parliament of 
Paris — ^there were several parlia- 
ments elsewhere, but as yet none 
properly elected — ^and the spiritual 
movement later summarised under 
the title of Enlightenment began 
to spread. Voltaire became its 
head, recognized by all Europe. 
The Encyclopedistes, such as Di- 
derot andri’Aflembert ; the political 
philosopher Montesquieu; econo- 
mists who believed they had dis- 
covered the laws of Nature and 
called themselves physiocrats, and 
other free thinkers contributed to 
it. Finally, Rousseau, with Ms 
Social Contract, 1762, proclaimed 
full democracy. 

Military losses in the Seven 
Years’ War against the Prussian 
Frederick the Great, and also in 
colonial wars against England, 
in Canada, Louisiana, and India, 
combined with the new ideas and 
the American revolt, were too 
heavy an inheritance for Louis 
XVI, who succeeded Ms grand- 
father in 1774. Ignorant if well- 
meaning, he allowed Ms ministers 
— ^the physiocrat Turgot, then the 


economist Necker, and finally Cal- 
onne — ^to experiment with reforms 
wMch brought some favourable 
results. But the American ex- 
ample, together with public oppo- 
sition to social and economic in- 
equality and to the luxury of the 
court dominated by his pleasure- 
loving queen Marie Antoinette, 
forced more drastic measures. 

On May 5, 1789, the states- 
general assembled for the first 
time since 1614. Formerly a purely 
advisory body, its form was revo- 
lutionised by the inclusion of the 
Third Estate in numbers equiva- 
lent to the total representation of 
the two previously decisive bodies, 
clergy and nobility. TMs date in 
effect, and the storming of the 
Bastille (July 14) in the popular 
mind, mark the outbreak of the 
French Revolution (q.v.). On 
June 17 the TMrd Estate declared 
itself the constituent assembly of 
the nation. Three days later, in- 
spired by the example of America, 
by the oath of the tennis court, it 
swore not to dissolve before a con- 
stitution had been granted. There 
was no action against the mon- 
archy, but when the king allowed 
Mmself to be persuaded to concen- 
trate troops and dismiss Necker, 
the prime minister, revolt broke 
out and the Bastille, a royal for- 
tress, was demolished. Paris and 
other cities raised a National 
Guard ; the intimidated nobility 
and clergy surrendered their privi- 
leges ; municipal councils came into 
being ; the peasants took up arms ; 
and the Parisians forced the king, 
his family, and the states -genera I 
to return from Versailles to Paris. 
The Rights of Man were embodied 
(Aug. 26) in a declaration which 
became the basis of succeeding 
French constitutions. So ended the 
first chapter of the revolution. 

War Declared on Austria 

The next phase was dominated 
by the figure of Mirabeau, the 
great leader of the moderate con- 
stitutionalists. When Mirabeau 
died, April 2, 1791, the assembly 
fell under the spell of the radical 
Jacobins. Louis XVI, accepting 
the constitution but deeply 
shocked by anti-clerical measures, 
tried to escape to his armies on 
the E. frontier, but was caught 
and “ suspended.” He continued 
to resist steps taken by the assem- 
bly against emigrants and the 
clergy. But he was persuaded to 
declare war upon Austria, and the 
initial French defeats and advance 
of Prussian troops deep into 
France thoroughly exasperated the 
masses. The Paris mob broke 
into the Tuileries palace and 
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dragged the royal family to prison 
Aug. 10, 1792. 

The radicals known as the 
Mountain, because of their seats 
on the top rank of the chamber, 
and led by Robespierre, Danton, 
Marat, and St. Just, now openly 
proclaimed a republic. There fol- 
lowed massacres of the royalists, 
the Reign of Terror, and on Jan. 
21, 1793, the execution of Louis 
XVI ; nine months later, Marie 
Antoinette followed him to the 
guillotine. A new constitution 
was established, the levie m masse 
was ordered, and, in spite of war 
abroad, confficts within the revo- 
lutionary groups in Paris, and 
civil war, especially in the Vendee, 
far-reaching and partly successful 
reforms were carried out. Of 
these, the systematic organization 
of public instruction, the metric 
or decimal system, the systems of 
jurisdiction and administration, 
survive mostly to this day. 

Napoleon Bonaparte 

This chapter of the revolution 
ended in July, 1794, with the 
extermination of the leaders them- 
selves. The Convention — as the 
assembly had called itself — ^was 
superseded by the Directorate 
which, with the help of young 
Gen. Bonaparte, in Oct., 1795, 
quashed a royalist revolt in Paris. 
From then on this Corsican sol- 
dier, “ son of the revolution,” 
marched from success to success, 
winning victories in Italy, 1796- 
97, undertaking his Egyptian ex- 
pedition against England, 1798- 
99, and on Nov. 9, 1799, over- 
throwing the Directorate. He 
replaced it with the Consulate, in 
which, with two nominal col- 
leagues, he exercised monarchical 
power. A year later he had van- 
quished the second European 
coahtion and saw France’s Rhen- 
ish frontier and the republics his 
sword had created in Holland, 
Switzerland, and Italy recognized 
by the Continental powers in the 
Lun6viUe peace of 1801. Within 
France he brought about centrali- 
sation, and the codification of the 
uncertain and regionally diverse 
laws. But, bent upon conquest 
and personal glory, he allowed the 
finest flowers of French spiritual 
and artistic life, so far as they had 
survived the revolution, to wither, 
and sacrificed in military expedi- 
tions much blood and wealth of a 
country scarcely recovered from 
the havoc of the Terror and the 
swindle of the assignats [q.v.). 

After securing the consulate for 
life, Napoleon made himself here- 
ditary emperor of the French, 
May 18, 1804, and prevailed upon 


the pope to come to Paris and 
crown him, Dec. 2. His rule was 
despotic and, in his choice of 
means, unscrupulous. Bribery, by 
means of titles of nobility, decora- 
tions, and valuable gifts, censor- 
ship, espionage, state prisons, 
were its characteristics. The 
French Revolution had ended in a 
military dictatorship, whose very 
nature forced it to go on making 
war. In 1806 Napoleon devised 
the Continental System to block- 
ade England, but the result was 
privations for France and for the 
host of satellite and subject states 
and kingdoms which the emperor 
had created around her borders 
and provided with sovereigns 
from his own family or friends. 
He broke asunder the ramshackle 
Holy Roman Empire and, though 
only half conscious of this mission, 
spread the ideas of the French 
Revolution with its slogan — 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 
Finally, in 1812, he attacked 
Russia and faded. 

Napoleon’s empire collapsed 
more rapidly than it had emerged 
from the ashes of feudal France 
consumed by the fire of the Revo- 
lution. Another European coali- 
tion advanced victoriously and, on 
March 30, 1814, captured Paris. 

France Defeated at Waterloo 

The emperor was banished to 
Elba and replaced by Louis XVIII, 
who created a liberal constitution 
with two legislative chambers and 
electoral rights based upon pro- 
perty qualifications and indirect 
polling, and was brilliantly repre- 
sented at the Vienna congress by 
Talleyrand. On March 1, 1815, 
Napoleon escaped and returned, 
but was defeated at Waterloo 
^une 18) and banished to St. 
Helena. The main lasting results 
of the Revolution and the Napo- 
leonic exploits were an indepen- 
dent and mainly well-to-do peas- 
antry settled on the former feudal 
estates now held by small farmers 
in adequate allotments ; public 
budgets, annually published ; a 
fair system of taxation ; the Bank 
of France ; a codified judicial 
system ; the institution of the 
National Guard, the basis of 
obligatory military service ; the 
territorial division into depart- 
ments, which fostered centralisa- 
tion; equality of personal rights. 

What liberalism there had been 
at first following the royalist re- 
storation rapidly vanished. Such 
reactionary measures as censor- 
ship of the growing press and 
electoral privileges for the landed 
gentry, reintroduced by Louis 
XVIII and maintained by his 


brother and successor Charles X, 
brought about another revolution 
in 18^30. Though it was fought 
out at the barricades, overthrew 
the senior line of the Bourbon 
dynasty, and restored most of the 
constitution of 1814, only one 
section of the French people bene- 
fited from it : the bourgeois. They 
replaced nobility and clergy as 
the ruling class, made the National 
Guard — ^to which every able- 
bodied man belonged who could 
afford to equip himself — ^their in- 
strument of power, and, in [Louis 
Philippe, set up a bourgeois king, 
with the slogan “ Enrich your- 
selves.” His uneasy regime lasted 
until the 1848 revolution. The 
Second Republic emerged, with 
universal male suffrage that in- 
creased the electorate from 250,000 
to 9,000,000 ; with a daily allow- 
ance for deputies ; and with a 
powerful president at the head of 
the executive. 

Napoleons II and in 

The first elected president was, 
significantly, another Napoleon, 
nephew of the first ; ambitious 
like his uncle, but without his out- 
standing gifts. By winning over 
the army, the clergy, and the pro- 
vincial conservative elements who 
feared the industrial and increas- 
ingly socialist masses of Paris, he 
obtained first restrictions of the 
universal suffrage ; then, following 
a vain attempt to have his re- 
election secured by the chamber, 
arranged a coup d’etat on Deo. 2, 
1861, which, after sanguinary 
street-fighting, established him as 
dictator. A year later, a plebiscite 
made him emperor as Napoleon 
III (this title suggesting that 
Napoleon I’s son, the duke of 
Reichstadt, should rightfully have 
been Napoleon II, 1821-32). Kind- 
hearted and possibly liberal at 
heart after his many experiences 
in exile and comparative poverty, 
Napoleon was not equal to the role 
of tyrant or conqueror. He cre- 
ated institutions modelled upon 
those of his uncle and purporting to 
introduce a democratic regime : 
elections, with engineered majori- 
ties for the government ; powers of 
suspension or suppression of news- 
papers that were supposedly free 
from censorship ; much curtailed 
rights of the legislative body, 
which became the mere mouth- 
piece of a council of state. 

Marrying the ambitious Spanish 
countess, Eugenie de Montijo, 
Napoleon soon started a series of 
military adventures abroad, with 
success in the Crimean War, which 
strengthened the ties with Great 
Britain. The Paris exhibition of 
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1855 gave lustre and the appear- 
ance of prosperity to his regime. 
He won Savoy and Nice, 1860, by 
siding with Piedmont against 
Austria ; and increased France’s 
colonial empire by adding to her 
Algerian and Senegalese and con- 
quering Indo-Chinese territories. 
But he failed to uphold Maxi- 
milian, the ruler of the Mexican 
empire established by French bay- 
onets. His rule, apparently consoli- 
dated by concessions he had made 
during the preceding ten years to 
the growing spirit of liberalism, 
collapsed under the first blows of 
Bismarck’s Prusso-German armies. 
Taken prisoner. Sept. 1, 1870, the 
emperor was succeeded by the 
Th&d Republic, proclaimed in 
Paris, Sept. 4. 

The republic put up a brave 
resistance under Gambetta and 
Thiers, but after Paris had capitu- 
lated, Jan. 28, 1871, had to sue for 
. Signed at Frankfort-on- 
May 10, the treaty robbed 
France of Alsace and Lorraine and 
ordained the payment of an in- 
demnity of £200 million. In spite 
of these losses, and of ten weeks of 
civil war in Paris between the 
Commune and the government, 
France recovered rapidly, though 
incessant political strife for many 
years threatened the republic with 
the restoration of a monarchy. 
Recovery was due to technical in- 
novations and industrial habits and 
experiences borrowed from Great 
Britain, combined with the thrifty 
and industrious character of the 
French population. The rentier — 
ideal of the middle and lower 
middle classes — entrusted his sav- 
ings to the state at a low rate of 
interest, or favoured such enter- 
prises as visibly catered for the 
public — the new department 
stores, big banks, transport, tour- 
ist or health resorts — ^while supple- 
menting his income on the other 
hand by adventurous foreign in- 
vestments promising a high rate of 
interest, and thereby contributing 
to the rise of Paris as an inter- 
national money market. 

The Dreyfus Case 

In 1877, under the cabinet of the 
due de Broglie, with Marshal Mac- 
Mahon as president, and again 
during the anti-republican cam- 
paign in 1889 of the former min- 
ister of War, Gen. Boulanger, the 
parliamentary and democratic 
regime was endangered. These 
dangers once overcome, the reac- 
tionary or anti-republican powers 
began to wane ; a systematic and 
successful colonial policy contri- 
buted towards French power and 
prestige ; and the German danger 


was countered by a policy of 
rapprochement with tsarist Russia, 
1891-93. The Panama scandal, 
1892, and the ugly case of ^red 
Dreyfus {q.v») provoked passionate 
conflicts within the nation and em- 
bittered normal political rivalry to 
a disastrous degree. The result of 
the latter was the reduction of the 
extra-parliamentary influence of 
the military parties, with the for- 
mation, under Waldeok-Rousseau, 
of the Bhc republicain. 

This was in 1899, and it was soon 
followed by an attack upon the 
Church as a political power. Under 
Combes and Briand, 1902-1905, 
the separation of Church and state 
was voted and, with some disturb- 
ance and resistance, carried out. 

The Entente Cordiale 

The public mind was more exer- 
cised by the German danger, per- 
sonified by the restless and am- 
bitious William II. This led to the 
Entente Cordiale, April 8, 1904, by 
which the Anglo-French dispute 
over Fashoda {q.v,) was resolved 
and all other colonial matters were 
amicably settled. In subsequent 
conflicts with Germany over North 
Africa — William II’s landing at 
Tangier in 1905, the Alge 9 iras 
Conference of 1906, and the dis- 
patch of a German gunboat to 
Agadifr in 1911 — ^British support 
proved of great value to French 
policy. Meanwhile French Social- 
ism had made great progress. Its 
greater and more cooperative 
sector, under Jean Jaures, had ever 
since the Dreyfus case supported 
the bourgeois Radicals ; but when 
strikes with a revolutionary ten- 
dency occurred, Ciemenceau, and 
after him Briand, suppressed them 
by force of arms and other drastic 
measures. It needed the danger of 
impending war to draw the Left 
together again. In 1913 conscript 
military service, which had been 
fixed at two years in 1905, was 
extended to three years. 

When war broke out on Aug. 3, 
1914, even the Socialists, whose 
leader Jaures had been murdered 
on July 31 by a nationalist fanatic, 
voted for the war credits and joined 
the Union Sacree. This unity held 
throughout the four years of strug- 
gle, despite initial defeats and 
retreats, the “ miracle of the 
Marne,” and the endless bloodshed 
on the Somme and at Verdun. 
When some despondency was 
spreading in 1917 and here and 
there mutiny seemed likely, the 
entry of the U.S.A. into the war 
and the acceptance of the premier- 
ship by Ciemenceau steadied 
France’s nerves and revived her 
characteristic ilan. Despite Rus- 


sia’s breakdown and the loss of a 
large part of French savings in- 
vested in loans for the tsar, and in 
face of the devastation of her N. W. 
provinces, France held on to help 
secure victory for the Allies. 

Ciemenceau was not to reap his 
harvest. After many months of 
dispute with his allies, the peace 
treaties with Germany and her 
satellites were settled in the sum- 
mer of 1919 ; yet, when the 
“ Tiger ” stood for president, 
Jan., 1920, he was defeated. Nor 
was there much inspiration about 
the reconstruction of war-stricken 
France, corruption and abuse 
damping the idealism left among 
the people by their heroic stand 
and victory. 

sugar Stern-Bub arth 

Between the Wars. Despite 
the difficulties attending the signa- 
ture of the Versailles peace treaty, 
few Frenchmen doubted that their 
country would regain its position 
as the leading power in Europe. 
Though Ciemenceau and Foch had 
been unable to obtain the annex- 
ation, or at least transformation 
into a buffer-state, of the German 
lands W. of the Rhine, security 
seemed established by the coven- 
ant of the League of Nations and 
military alliances with Great 
Britain, the U.S. A., and the E. and 
S.E. neighbours of Germany who 
an looked to France for financial 
and military support. Financially, 
the unfortunate slogan of Clemen- 
ceau’s minister of finance, Klotz : 
“ Le Boche payera ” (the Germans 
wiU pay), and treaty clauses which 
left indefinite claims open, prom- 
ised recovery and prosperity. The 
territorial loss of 1871 had been 
made good ; and the occupation of 
the Saar for at least 15 years 
promised rich returns, as did tlio 
principle of “reparations in kind” 
— coal, chemicals, timber, etc. 

Failure o£ Versailles Treaty 

These pleasant prospects were 
soon shattered. The U.S. congress 
failed to ratify the Versailles 
treaty, and, consequently, the 
military guarantees to France, 
in which latter respect Great 
Britain followed suit ; the League’s 
structure was irreparably damaged 
by the American refusal to join ; 
and the flow of gold and goods 
from the war-exhausted, inflation- 
ridden Germany soon began to 
slacken. Four years of uncer- 
tainty brought recriminations 
against the recent allies and their 
financial claims on France ; at- 
tempts to gain by pressure or by 
political manipulation the safe- 
guards against Germany that had 
been given up at Versailles ; con- 
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ferences and negotiations, financial 
abuses and malpractices. Lloyd 
George offered at Cannes, 1922, a 
new security pact; but Aristide 
Briand, in his seventh premiership, 
was overthrown during his absence 
from Paris before these negotia- 
tions matured. 

Poincar^ succeeded him as 
premier. His attempt to disrupt 
German unity and to secure the 
more material benefits of “ repar- 
ations in kind ” by occupying the 
Ruhr area on Jan. 10, 1923, only 
estranged Great Britain and led 
the German government to adopt 
a policy of passive resistance and 
reckless inflation which destroyed 
her ability to pay reparations. 
When they became aware of the 
facts, the French people turned 
against Poincare, who had already 
lost favour by increasing taxes. 
The Cartel des Gauches (Left 
coalition) led by ^idouard Herriot, 
won the 1924 elections ; and for 
two years cabinets under Herriot, 
Painlev4, and Briand tried a fresh 
approach in German policy 
The Treaty o£ Locarno 

The Dawes Plan (see under 
Dawes, Charles Gates), Aug., 1924, 
attempted a reparations settle- 
ment ; the treaty of Locarno, 
Oct., 1925, gave a five-power guar- 
antee of the Franco-German fron- 
tier ; there were the re-assertion 
of the Entente Cordiale between 
Herriot and Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, and the favourable Mellon- 
B4renger arrangements in Wash- 
ington, and the Caillaux-Churchill 
a,rrangement in London, over the 
payment of war debts. In spite of 
trouble arising from relations wdth 
the Vatican, rebellion in Morocco, 
and a revolt in Syria, a more hope- 
ful international era seemed to 
have dawned. But a sharp depre- 
ciation of the franc unsettled the 
Left and Poincar6 reappeared as 
head of a new Union NationaU of 
all the bourgeois groups. His 
drastic measures immediately ap- 
plied gave him the title of the 
“ saviour of the franc.” He re- 
tained Briand as foreign minister, 
but slowed the pace of international 
conciliation. He also began in 
1928 to build the huge line of 
supposedly impregnable fortifi- 
cations in the E. called after his 
war minister, Andre Maginot. 

Poincare’s activity underlined 
France’s role as protector of her 
smaller allies, the Little Entente 
{q.v,)f Poland, and Belgium against 
potential German aggression, and 
filled the gap which Herriot, 
against British objections, had 
tried to stop with the frustrated 
Geneva protocol of 1924. His 


three years in office to July, 1929, 
were the most happy and prosper- 
ous period France was to know be- 
tween the two Great Wars, marked 
by successful industrialisation, 
growing exports and tourist trade, 
a boom in the motor car, cinema, 
and building industries, and a sur- 
plus in the exchequer. 

Evacuation of the Ehinelaud 
Briand, premier for the tenth 
time, lasted three months, and was 
replaced by Andre Tardieu, who, 
however, left foreign affairs in 
Briand’s hands. A revised repar- 
ations plan, the Young Plan (g.v.), 
was si^ed at The Hague in 1930 ; 
total evacuation of the occupied 
Rhineland followed. Tardieu’s 
display of intransigence, however, 
which was meant to appear patri- 
otic and to win support from the 
Right but was rarely maintained 
against pressure, exercised an ad- 
verse effect upon Franco-British 
relations. Briand’s foreign policy 
was discredited thereby, and still 
more by a mismanaged' attempt at 
forming a German- Austrian cus- 
toms union in March, 1931. 
Financial disasters in rapid 
sequence — ^repercussion of the 
American financial disaster of 1929 
— beginning in Austria, shattered 
the whole structure of European 
economics. When Briand stood 
for president he was beaten by his 
Right-wing opponent Doumer, 
but Pierre Laval, who succeeded 
Tardieu in 1931, retained him in 
bis government. In Washington, 
Laval tried in vain to obtain from 
President Hoover assurances as to 
the “ interdependence ” of the 
latter’s moratorium for Germany’s 
reparations payments and France’s 
own war debt payments ; at the 
beginning of 1932 Laval dropped 
Briand, who died March 7, after 
Tardieu had taken the helm. 

Triamph of the Socialists 
Financial scandals and large- 
scale bankruptcies shattered public 
confidence in semi-Right govern- 
ments of the Laval-Tardieu type, 
and the general elections of May, 
1932, returned the Radicals tri- 
umphant. Their leader Herriot 
was supported by the Socialists 
and was unaffected by efforts by 
the Right to turn into a “ Red 
scare ” the murder of President 
Doumer by a Russian maniac on 
May 8. But he was confronted 
with a new phenomenon in Ger- 
many, the semi-dictatorial cabinet 
of von Papen. At Lausanne, in 
July, under the chairmanship of 
the British premier, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, agreement was reached 
regarding the cancellation of Ger- 
many’s reparations payments ; 


but a split over disarmament 
estranged not only the Socialists 
but some of Herriot’s own party 
and laid the foundations for that 
fissure of the Left in French 
opinion that was to last out the 
ramshackle peace. 

Through Paul-Boncour, Herriot 
presented at Geneva a plan of 
mutual assistance by special forces 
of the member states earmarked 
for League requirements, and the 
international control of civil avia- 
tion. The cold reception of this 
plan, together with a conflict over 
the payment of another instalment 
of the French war debt to Wash- 
ington — since France was no 
longer receiving reparations from 
Germany she jibbed at con- 
tinuing to pay her war debt to the 
U.S.A. — overthrew Herriot’s cabi- 
net, Dec. 15, 1932. Paul-Bonoour 
succeeded him for a bare six weeks'. 

Short-lived Governments 

Just before Hitler assumed power 
in Germany, ^Idouard Daladier, 
a former teacher, a Radical -and 
supposedly a strong man, took 
office. He was to remain, with 
interruptions and vicissitudes, a 
leading figure for five years. His 
first cabinet, Jan. 29-Oct. 23, 
1933, has been described as the 
last comparatively stable and nor- 
mal government of the Third 
Republic. Thereafter, the numer- 
ical majority of the Left began to 
destroy its own governments . It 
began in Oct. with a violent con- 
flict over the budget. It then over- 
threw a short-lived Sarraut govern- 
ment and another under Camille 
Chautemps (Nov., 1933-Jan., 
1934), after the riots caused by the 
Stavisky (q.v.) scandal. Nor was a 
second Daladier government more 
fortunate, for on Feb. 6 it was 
driven out by street brawls — ^for 
whose consequences the extremist 
nationalist groups, especially the 
Croix de Feu under Col. de la 
Rooque, claimed the doubtful glory. 

The clamour for a strong man 
led to the appointment of Dou- 
mergue, whose cabinet, including 
Herriot, Tardieu, Barthou, and 
Cheron, had the appearance of 
solidity and balance. Attacked by 
the Socialists under Leon Blum, 
deserted by the Radicals who tried 
to save parliamentary government, 
it fell in Nov. and was immediately 
follo^ved by the government of 
P. E. Fland'in. This cabinet closely 
resembled that of Doumergue, but 
omitted Marshal Retain, who had 
held the portfolio for War, and 
included Mandel, once Clemen- 
ceau’s intimate. The foreign min- 
ister, Barthou, in company with 
King Alexander of Yugoslavia, fell 
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victim at Marseilles to the bullets 
of a Croat assassin. He was suc- 
ceeded by Laval, who made con- 
tact with Ribbentrop, Abetz, and 
other Nazis; smoothed the path 
for the Saar plebiscite which re- 
turned that rich area to Germany, 
Jan. 13, 1935 ; and was the father 
of rapprochement. Before signing a 
pact with Moscow, May 2, 1935, 
he went to Rome to re-establish the 
“ Latin sisterhood ” ; Mussolini 
reaped the fruits of this a^eement 
in his attack on Abyssinia. The 
doubling of the period of military 
service in France gave Hitler a 
pretext for the reintroduction of 
conscription in Germany. Laval 
and Flandin sent a protest to 
Geneva and went to Stresa to 
confer with Ramsay MacDonald, 
Sir John Simon, and Mussolini, 
whose forces were already on the 
way to Abyssinia. 

Penetration of Fascism 

On May 31 the Flandin cabinet 
fell, following the introduction of 
deflationary , measures demanded 
by the Banque de France. After 
some difficulties, Laval formed a 
government. Cuts in the budget 
were accepted; labour troubles 
ensued ; the Croix de Feu staged 
more demonstrations ; and the 
outcome was the rise of the Front 
Populaire (people’s front) embrac- 
ing Radicals, Socialists, and Com- 
munists. Passions began to run 
high over the Anglo-German naval 
agreement, the question of sanc- 
tions against Italy, the Hoare- 
Laval plan for the partition of 
Abyssinia, and the increasingly 
visible penetration of fascism into 
French political life. On Dec. 28 
Laval resigned. He was followed 
by Sarraut, with Flandin as for- 
eign minister. France was next 
confronted with Hitler’s reoccupa- 
tion of the Rhineland, March 7, 
1936, in violation of the Versailles 
treaty and the Locarno pact. But 
the opportunity thus presented for 
legally breaking the Nazis’ power 
and the myth of their invincible 
success was missed. General elec- 
tions strengthened the Front 
Populaire, mainly by doubling the 
Communist figures, which were 
equal to those of the Radicals, with 
the Socialists, strongest of the 
three Left groups, clearly holding 
the balance. Blum became the first 
Socialist premier of the French 
republic, June 4. He held this 
office just one year ; then served 
under Chautemps as vice-premier ; 
then, March 13-April 10, 1938, led 
another cabinet. 

Blum was faced with one of the 
most disastrous strike waves 
France had known ; the “ sit- 


down ” strike, in which the 
workers remained in the factories, 
but did not work, spread like an 
epidemic. A forty-hour week, paid 
holidays, and collective contracts 
were the result; devaluation of 
the franc followed. Nationalisa- 
tion of the armament industry was 
decided upon, but never carried 
out. In foreign politics, Blum and 
his foreign minister Yvon Delbos 
undertook rapprochement with 
London, toleration of the fait 
accompli of Mussolini’s Abyssinian 
conquest, and, when the Spanish 
civil war broke out, support for the 
legitimate Republican government. 
In the last aim, however, the 
Blum government was obstructed 
by the non-interventionist atti- 
tude of other nations, A less 
enthusiastically Front Populaire 
government under Chautemps fol- 
lowed in June, 1937, including 
Blum and Delbos, but with 
Georges Bonnet as finance min- 
ister. Bonnet further devalued the 
franc, but was so disliked by the 
Socialists that they left the gov- 
ernment in Jan., 1938, Chautemps 
resigning in March. 

Wave oi Defeatism 
In that month the Nazis moved 
into Austria. A wave of defeatism 
swept France, nurtured by pro- 
fascist ideologists and by traitors. 
Blum tried to assemble a national 
government wider and stronger 
than the weakening Front Popu- 
laire, but had to be content with a 
Socialist-Radical coalition that 
survived only four weeks, after 
making a brave attempt at rearm- 
ament and stabilisation of finances 
by means of a capital levy. An- 
other Daladier cabinet followed, 
with Bonnet as foreign minister. 
Bonnet accepted Mussolini’s con- 
quest by appointing a new am- 
bassador to the “ king of Italy and 
emperor of Abyssinia ” ; then 
went with Daladier to London for 
conversations with Neville Cham- 
berlain and Lord Halifax. In 
London “ staff contacts ” were 
arranged, with “ assurances ” to 
both Berlin and Rome ; the Span- 
ish Repubh'cans were abandoned ; 
and a compromise over the Nazis’ 
claims in Czecho-Slovakia was at 
least envisaged. The visit to Paris 
of George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
in July confirmed Franco-British 
friendship and solidarity. When 
the Czecho-Slovak crisis broke it 
was Bonnet rather than Daladier 
who prevailed over the remnants 
of French pride and military self- 
confidence, discarded France’s 
treaty obligations towards Prague, 
and her pact with Moscow, and 
helped to foster the compromise of 


Munich {q.v.). The mobilisation 
(Sept. 23, 1938) had been expen- 
sive, and Paul Reynaud, finance 
minister, asked for drastic mea- 
sures to cover both this expense 
and a huge rearmament pro- 
gramme. ijnong these necessary 
steps was the abolition of the 
forty-hour week. 

Visits to Paris by Ribbentrop, 
and by Chamberlain and Halifax on 
their way to Rome, were followed 
by the recognition of the Franco 
regime in Spain. But when Hitler’s 
occupation of Prague, March 15, 
1939, revealed the uselessness of 
appeasement, France partially re- 
gained her old vigour. Within a 
month nearly a million men had 
been mobilised; the minister of 
Colonies, Mandel, was working 
hard to bring the resources of the 
empire into play. 

Weakness in the Air 

Preparedness for war, however, 
was insufficient, especially in the 
air. The person mainly responsible 
was Pdtain, president of the 
supreme council of national de- 
fence, who believed neither in 
aeroplanes nor in the armoured 
cars advocated by a certain Capt. 
Charles de Gaulle, whose writings 
had created a sensation on the 
other side of the Rhine. For a 
time the French people were con- 
fident in their leaders and chiefs. 
But anxiety succeeded the careless 
satisfaction that had followed 
the Munich agreement, and by 
mid- Aug. the reasons for anxiety 
grew clearer. The technicians and 
reserve officers appointed for the 
key positions were already at their 
posts on the Maginot Line. Shortly 
after the ultimatum of Germany 
to Poland came the mobilisation, 
Sept. 1, 19.39. 

Oustave Cohen 
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Language and Literature. One 
of the Romance family of languages, 
French had its origin in the popular 
Latin {sermo plebeius or rusticns) 
spoken by the Roman soldiers, 
merchants, and colonists in Gaul. 
Scarcely affected by Celtic influ- 
ences, this popular Latin tongue, 
one distinguishing feature of which 
was the substitution of analytical 
forms for the elaborate case and 
verbal inflections of literary Latin, 
had already established itself by the 
end of the first century of the 
Christian era. 

As they amalgamated with the 
Gallo-Roman people, the Frankish 
conquerors adopted it in their turn, 
adding to its vocabulary a small 
infusion of words chiefly of political 
or military significance, e.g. vassal, 
fief, haubert (halsberc), heaume 
(helm), guerre (wear a), but contri- 
buting little to its phonetic or syn- 
tactical development. By the 7th 
century this lingua romana rustica, 
spoken by all classes and accepted 
by the Church, though not yet 
committed to writing, had passed 
into a form which can be recog- 
nized as embryonic French. 

The character of this transitional 
tongue may be judged from the 
first important monument of it, 
the Strasbourg Oath, by which, in 
842, Louis the German entered 
into alliance with his brother 
Charles the Bald : Pro Deo amur 
et pro Christian poblo et nostro 
commun salvament, d’ist di en 
avant, in quant Deus savir et 
podir me dunat, et salvarai eo cist 
meon fradre Karlo, et in adjudha 
et in cadhuna cosa, si cum on per 
dreit son fradra salvar dift, in o 
quid il mi altresi fazet. In modem 
French this is : Pour Tamour de 
Dieu et pour le salut du peuple 
Chretien et notre commun salut, de 
ce jour en avant, autant que Dieu 
me donne savoir et pouvoir, je 
soutiendrai mon frdre Charles et 
en aide et en chaque chose, ainsi 
qu’on doit, selon la justice, sou- 
tenir son frere, a condition qu’il 
m’en fasse autant. 

Langue d’Oc and Langne d'Oil 
But though now the common 
.anguage of the country, the pre- 
vailing feudal confusion was fatal 
to its uniform development, and 
for a time it was broken up into 
a number of independent dialects. 
The principal division was into the 
langue d'oc of the south, which 
approximated to the Italian and 
Spanish modifications of the Ro- 
mance stock, and the langue d'oil 
of the north, the parent of mod- 
ern French ; but in the langue 
d'oil itself there were at least six 
well-marked varieties — e.g. those 
of Normandy, Burgundy, and 


the He de France. But the election 
to the monarchy of Hugh Capet, 
duke of France, in 987, made Paris 
the capital of the Idngdom and 
gave the dialect of the He de 
France, or French as it was specifi- 
cally called, an enormous advan- 
tage over its rivals, and with the 
steady political unification of the 
country from the 12th century on- 
ward this gradually became the 
official language of the entire 
people. The other dialects of the 
north, and later the langue d'oc or 
Proven9al, sank into the condition 
of mere patois. It was not, how- 
ever, till the 15th century that 
the triumph of the French tongue 
was complete and its stability and 
uniformity definitely assured. By 
this time the case-endings and 
other synthetic features of the 
lingua romana, which had lingered 
in Old and Mddle French, had 
entirely disappeared. 

Evolution from Latin 

Philology has established the 
fact that the evolution of French 
out of Latin was governed by cer- 
tain fundamental" laws, of which 
the most important are: (1) the 
persistence of the Latin tonic 
accent ; thus amdre became aimk, 
porticus, porche ; (2) the contrac- 
tion or loss of the Latin termina- 
tion, as in the examples just given ; 
(3) the disappearance of the short 
vowel immediately preceding the 
stressed syllable ; e.g. bonitdtem=^ 
bonte, claritdtem^dart^, septhnana 
—semaine ; (4) the suppression of 
the medial consonant ; e.g. maturus 
^maurus = mUr, confidential 
confiance. These morphological 
rules, however, apply only to the 
natural and spontaneous evolu- 
tion of the language and lapse 
entirely in respect of that large 
portion of the modern vocabulary 
which consists of words afterward 
imported from the Latin by scholars 
and writers (mots savant^. Hence 
we can at once decide in the case 
of the many existing doublets, or 
words slightly differing in form 
though ultimately derived from 
the same sources, e.g. chose and 
cause, hotel and hdpital, confiance 
and confidence, which belong to 
the primitive and popular founda- 
tions of the language and which 
are of later and artificial origin. 

Literature. Though a few reli- 
gious poems of earlier date have 
come down to us, French literature 
really begins with the epic poetry 
of the 11th, 12th, and 13th cen- 
turies. This poetry, which is full 
of the chivalrous spirit and is essen- 
tially aristocratic in character, 
ftalls roughly into two divisions ; 
the chansons de geste and the 
romans epiques. Of the former, 


largely concerned with the fabu- 
lous exploits of Charlemagne and 
his paladins, the most famous 
example is the Chanson de Roland, 
dating from the second half of the 
11th century. Such chansons are 
supposed to rest upon slight his- 
torical bases ; the romans epiques 
were legend or fiction. 

The Arthurian Cycle 

Most of these belong to the 
Celtic legend-cycle of Arthur and 
the Round Table, e.g. the poems of 
Chrdtien de Troyes, of the second 
half of the 12th century. Others 
deal, albeit in a most extravagant 
way, with classical antiquity (ro- 
mans antiques ) : e.g. the Roman 
d’ Alexandre of the 12th century, 
which is specially interesting be- 
cause it introduced the twelve- 
syllable verse, later the standard 
measure of French poetry and 
hence called the alexandrine. 

After this epic poetry the most 
important branch of medieval 
French literature is the allegorical- 
didactic poetry which reached its 
culmination in the Roman de la 
Rose, the first part of which, writ- 
ten c. 1237 by Guillaume de Lorris, 
contains a courtly “ art of love ; 
while the second, written by Jean 
de Meung, some forty years later, 
with its bold satire, upon contem- 
porary society, illustrates the 
rising reaction of the practical bour- 
geois spirit against the fantastic 
idealism of the aristocratic classes. 
This reaction further appears in the 
fabliaux, or short humorous stories 
in verse, of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies, but its fullest expression is 
to be found in the Roman du 
Renard (12 -14th centuries), which 
is indeed a kind of anti-romance 
or burlesque of the fashionable 
chansons de geste. 

Although in the N. narrative 
and didactic poetry flourished most, 
lyrical verse was cultivated in 
the S., notably by the Provencal 
troubadours, who sang of courtly 
love in elaborate and intricate 
stanza-forms ; but as the old chiv- 
alrous sentiments waned the poetry 
of the latter became increasingly 
vapid and unreal. The note of 
sincerity was however, struck by 
Rutebeul (d. c. 1280) and 200 years 
later by the great Francois Villon. 
Concurrently the drama, which in 
origin was the offspring of the 
liturgy of the Church, evolved 
through miracle, ^nystere and 
moralite into two popular forms of 
secular play — the sottie, a short 
satiric piece resembling the mor- 
alite in its allegorical machinery 
and didactic intention, and the 
fa7ce, which may be broadly de- 
fined as dramatised /a Wm?/. Mean- 
while prose developed slowly, and 
it was not until the 13th century 
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that with Villehardouin’s Cooquete 
de CJonstantinople it began to dis- 
place Latin in the writing ot his- 
tory. Of the many other chroni- 
clers of the Middle" Ages three are 
particularly noteworthy : Join- 
ville with his Histoire de S. 
Louis, written 1305-09 ; Froissart 
with his Chroniques, written c. 
1373-1400; and Commines with 
his Memoires, written c. 1488- 
1500. Prose was also employed 
for fiction, as by Antoine de la 
Salle. The exquisite chantefable, 
Aucassin et Nicolette, of the later 
12th century, is an interestmg con- 
necting link between the verse and 
the prose roman, 

Benaissanoe Influence 

In the loth century French lit- 
erature, thus far thoroughly medie- 
val in character, was transformed 
by all the liberalising influences of 
the Benaissance and especially by 
the revived study of the literatures 
of Greco-Roman antiquity, to 
which the new writers turned for 
their inspiration and models. In 
poetry the transition is marked by 
Marot, and soon after his death 
the revolution was completed by a 
group of writers, collectively called 
La Pleiade, whose leading spirit 
was Ronsard. The manifesto of 
this brotherhood is contained in 
La Deflense et Illustration de la 
Langue Fran 9 oyse (1549), the 
author of which, Bu Bellay, ad- 
vocates the enrichment of French 
by the free importation of words 
and idioms from various sources 
and particularly from the classic 
tongues. In regard to literature, 
he insists that the poet should 
abandon entirely all the older 
native forms of verse and devote 
himself to the production of ec- 
logues, epics, elegies, dramas, etc,, 
in the classic style. 

Ronsard himself attempted to 
naturalise some of the “ great 
types ” of ancient poetiy in his 
Odes, 1550-63, and his unfinished 
epic, La Francis de ,• and Pleiade 
principles were also adopted by an 
outsider, the protestant Bu Bartas, 
in his Biblical epics, Judith (1573) 
and La Semaine (1578). The dra- 
matic part of the Pleiade pro- 
gramme was carried out by Ron- 
sard’s young disciple, !lfitienne Jo- 
delle. His comedy, Eugene, 1552, 
has little historical importance ; 
but in his two tragedies, C14o- 
patre captive and Bidon se sacri- 
fiant, he laid the foundations of 
that Senecan or classic type of 
tragedy which was to flourish in 
France for nearly 300 years. His 
lead was followed by other writers, 
notably Garnier, while' Larivey, 
influenced by his Italian models, 
made a significant innovation by 
the substitution of prose for verse. 


Meanwhile prose literature, 
hitherto little more than experi- 
mental, developed rapidly in many 
directions. Calvin’s Institution de 
la Religion Chretienne (1st French 
ed. 1541), though in subject- 
matter interestmg only to the theo- 
logical student, and Amyot’s ver- 
sion of Plutarch (1559), though a 
mere translation, deserve mention 
among the monuments of the new 
prose. This was now freely used for 
biography and history {e.g. Blaise 
de Montluc’s Commentaires, writ- 
ten 1570-77), and for political pur- 
poses {e.g. La Boetie’s Biscours 
de la Servitude Volontaire,^ first 
printed 1576, and the Menipp^e sa- 
tire, 1594, by Pithou, Passerat, and 
others). But in general literature 
the two outstandiag names are 
those of Rabelais and Montaigne, 
both of whom, despite their funda- 
mental differences, are representa- 
tive exponents of the emancipated 
spirifl of the Renaissance. 

With the 17th century we pass 
into what French historians call 
le grand siecle, during which the 
consolidation of the power of the 
crown, begun by Richelieu, was 
completed by Mazarin and abso- 
lute monarchy finally established 
by Louis XIV. In literature the 
triumph of classicism was the con- 
comitant and in large measure the 
result of this culmination in politics 
of the principles of centralization 
and autocracy. 

The Classic Period 

Under the influence first of the 
salons and then of the Academy, 
founded in 1635, and the court, 
literature, too, was reduced to law 
and order ; the individualistic ten- 
dencies of the 16th century wore 
checked, and general standards of 
judgement an^d taste were pre- 
scribed ; with the result that, 
while an artificial unity and great 
brilliancy and polish were at- 
tained, they were attained only at 
the cost of originality and inde- 
pendence. In poetry the classical 
movement was initiated by Mal- 
herbe, who set out to clear the lan- 
guage of the archaisms of the 
Pleiade and the conceits which had 
more recently been introduced 
from Italy, and to regulate versifi- 
cation by the severest rules of 
technique. 

But while Malherbe thus laid 
down the lines which poetry was to 
foUow for the next 200 years, the 
real master of the classic school was 
Boileau, whose L’Art Poetique 
(1674) was long accepted as its 
authoritative text-book. Only a 
few writers, one the satirist 
Regnier, were bold enough to re- 
sist the new tendencies. But one 
great poet of the century, the 
inimitable fabulist La Fontaine, 


though claimed by the classicists, 
occupies a place apart. While 
under the dictatorship of Malherbe 
and Boileau pure poetry declined, 
the drama, on the other hand, 
flourished in great splendour. 
After Jodelle and Gamier little 
progress had been made in tragedy, 
though the prolific Alexandre 
Hardy had done something to 
popularise it ; but the classic type 
now reached perfection in Corneille 
and Racine, with whom we may 
also mention the minor writers, 
Rotrou, Thomas Corneille, and 
Quinault. At the same time the 
comedy of manners and social 
satire, which had slowly been 
emerging out of the popular farce, 
assumed its most brilliant form in 
the work of the greatest comic 
playwright of the modem world, 
Mofere, among whose numerous 
followers two — ^Regnard and Ban- 
court — have substantial claims to 
distinction. 

In the general prose of the cen- 
tury the foremost names are those 
of the moralists. La Rochefou- 
cauld, Pascal, and La Bruyere; 
and of the preachers and religious 
writers, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Mas- 
sillon, and Fenelon. But letter- 
writing and memoir-writing were 
also cultivated with great success ; 
the former in particular by the 
incomparable ipistolaire, Mme. de 
S6vigne ; the latter, e,g., by the 
two famous chroniclers. Be Retz 
and Saint-Simon, 

To the 17th century also belong 
the beginnings of the novel. For its 
first 75 years indeed prose fiction 
was mainly represented by the pro- 
lix and hopelessly unreal pastoral 
romance, typified in L’ Astree. 1610, 
of Honore d’Urfe, and by such 
romans pricieux as Gomborville’s 
Polexandre, 1638-41 : La Calpre- 
ndde’s Cleopatre, 1647, and Mile, de 
Scudery’s Grand Cyrus, 1049-53. 
But a bourgeois reaction against 
these fantastic products of the 
aristocratic salons soon appeared 
in Charles S Orel’s burlesque, Lo 
Berger Extravagant, 1027 ; and 
in the same writer’s earlier Fran- 
cion, 1622 ; in Soarron’s Roman 
Comique, 1651-57 ; in Fureti^re’s 
Roman Bourgeois, 1666 ; and in a 
different way in Mme. de la 
Fayette’s Prince&se de Cleves, 
1678, we mark the emergence of 
the novel in its modem form. 

The Eighteenth Century 

While not altogether unchal- 
lenged, the classic ideal held sv^i/iy 
until the death of Louis XIV in 
1715. In the period of growing 
political and intellectual unrest 
which followed, though the estab- 
lished theories were maintained, 
the fundamental character of 
French literature underwent an 
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entire transformation, to which the 
popularity of English literature, 
especially among the bourgeoisie, 
greatly contributed. In particular, 
under the influence of the critical 
and utilitarian tendencies of the 
age, literature came to be valued 
less for its aesthetic qualities than 
as a means of diffusing ideas, and 
for this reason the representative 
masterpieces of the century belong 
rather to the literature of polemi- 
cal and propagandist purpose than 
fco that of creative imagination. In 
prose the transition is marked by 
Bayle, Fontenelle, and Montes- 
quieu. But as early as 1718 the 
most brilliant exponent of the 
18th century spirit, Voltaire, had 
already opened his long career of 
prodigious activity and striking 
success in almost every field. Vast 
as was his influence, however, it 
was less profound than that ex- 
erted by Rousseau, who passion- 
ately attacked all the dominant 
ideals of his age, and who, in his 
subjectivity, sentimentalism, and 
love of nature, may be regarded as 
the first great precursor of ro- 
manticism, After these two the 
foremost prose writer of the century 
is Diderot. 

Meanwhile, in this uncongenial 
atmosphere, poetry languished ; 
Voltaire’s epic La Henriade, 1728 ; 
the didactic verse of Louis Racine ; 
the descriptive poems of Saint- 
Lambert, Roucher, and Delille ; 
and the odes of Jean-Baptiste 
Rousseau adding little of interest 
to the possessions of French litera- 
ture. Some excellent light verse is 
indeed to be found in the minor 
poems of Voltaire ; in J. B. L. 
Gresset ; and in the Fables of 
Florian; but in its higher forms 
18th century poetry had only 
one acknowledged master, Andre 
0h4nier, the last great product of 
the classic school. Tragedy, repre- 
sented at its best by Crebillon and 
Voltaire, suffered from a similar 
dry rot ; but comedy, on the other 
hand, maintained its vitality m the 
plays of Destouches, Piron, Mari- 
vaux, and Beaumarchais. 

Innovations in Drama 

The most significant feature in 
the history of the 18th century 
drama is the appearance of a new 
type of serious play, the tragMie 
hourgeoise or drame, in which the 
conventions of classic tragedy were 
repudiated and the truth of nature 
was sought. The way for this had 
been prepared by Marivaux and 
by the comedie larmoyante of La 
Chaussee. but its founders were 
Diderot and Sedaine. This inno- 
vation was closely connected with 
the progress of the democratic 


movement, the influence of which 
is also conspicuous in the further 
development of the novel in the 
hands of Le Sage, Marivaux, 
Prevost, Jean- Jacques Rousseau, 
and Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 

While the Revolution overthrew 
the old social order, it did not at 
once destroy its art, and the litera- 
ture of the revolutionary period 
represents in the main the final 
e:^austion of classicism. Two 
great writers, however — ^Mme. .de 
Stael and Chateaubriand — herald 
the romantic movement of the 
second quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury. Romanticism, defined by 
Hugo as “ liberalism in literature,” 
was at bottom the result of the 
extension to art of the revolution- 
ary principles of freedom and 
individuality ; whence its rejec- 
tion of classic convention and all 
external authority, its assertion of 
the right of genius to be a law unto 
itself, its extreme subjectivity, and 
its frequent extravagances ; while 
the medievalism, picturesqueness, 
and emotionalism by which it was 
also characterised arose from a 
sweeping reaction against the 
scepticism and aridity of the 18th 
century. 

The new note in poetry was first 
clearly struck by Lamartine, but 
most powerfully sounded by Hugo, 
the paramount personality of 
the entire movement. Vigny 
Musset, and Gautier were others 
who were pre-eminent. 

The Rise oi Romanticism 

Moribund classic tragedy was 
now displaced by a drama of the 
free romantic or Shakespearian 
type. Here the real pioneer was 
Dumas, but its principles were 
formulated by Victor Hugo in his 
preface to Cromwell (1827), the 
first great trumpet-call of roman- 
ticism, and it was his Hernani 
(1830) which assured its triumph 
on the stage. While, however, the 
glorified melodrama of Dumas had 
all the qualities which make for 
popularity, the finest art of the 
romantic drama must be sought in 
the plays of Vigny and Musset. 

In fiction the historical romance, 
inaugurated by Vigny and M4ri- 
mee, attained enormous success 
with Hugo, Dumas, and a host of 
others, and side by side with this 
appeared the idealistic novel of 
George Sand in direct line from 
Rousseau’s Nouvelle Heloise, and 
the realistic novel founded by 
Balzac and Stendhal. Among the 
critics, Nisard held tenaciously to 
classical standards and methods, 
but the quickening and broaden- 
mg influences of the time are 
clearly seen in Villemain and the 


greatest of all French critics, 
Sainte-Beuve. The period was 
also rich in religious and philo- 
sophical literature, e.p, Joseph 
de Maistre, Lamennais, Cousin, 
and Comte ; and in history, e.g. 
Thierry, Guizot, and Thiers. 

By the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury romanticism had spent its 
force ; the pendulum of taste 
swung in the opposite direction, 
and in response to new social and 
intellectual tendencies and the 
rapid spread of the scientific 
spirit, literature became for a 
time predominantly anti-romantic 
and realistic. The change is shown 
in the drama by the comedie de 
moeurs (a descendant of the later 
ISth century drama) of Augier 
and the younger Dumas ; and the 
drame naturaliste of Becque and 
Mirbeau ; in fiction by the roman 
realiste of Flaubert and the 
brothers Edmond and Jules de 
Goncourt ; and by the roman 
naturaliste of Zola, Maupassant, 
Daudet, Jules Valles, and Charles- 
Louis Philippe. 

Outside fiction, much of the 
prose of this period belongs to the 
literature of the particular sub- 
jects; but in Renan and Taine 
even specialised history was by the 
technical qualities of form and 
style raised to the highest level of 
art. Another noteworthy feature 
of the time was the immense 
development of criticism by many 
writers of striking merit, e.g. 
Taine, Brunetiere, Gaston Paris, 
Jullian, Scherer, Faguet, and 
Lemaitre. 

W. H. Hudson 

Farnassiaus and Symbolists 

Poetry meanwhile passed through 
several well-defined phases largely 
associated, in consonance with the 
systematising habit of the French 
mind, with recognized schools. 
Two of Gautier’s disciples, Ban- 
ville and Baudelaire, mark the 
transition from the ideas of the 
romantics to those of the Parnas- 
siens — Leconte de Lisle, Heredia, 
Sully-Prudhomme, and others, who 
were broadly neo- classic in prin- 
ciple ; and these in turn were 
succeeded by the Symbolistes. 
The acknowledged leader of sym- 
bolism was Verlaine, one of 
France’s great poets. With him, 
Rimbaud, a young eccentric, 
wrote between the ages of 16 and 
18 a few poems of fantastic 
brilliance. 

Another young man, the insane 
Lautreamont, left a prose poem 
of hallucination from which sur- 
realism was born 50 years later. 
Mallarme composed a few rare 
and elevated poems whose refine- 
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ment of mystery completed the 
revolution of poetry. The other 
poets of the close of the 19th 
century have paled into insig- 
nificance, but of great importance 
was the Belgian school (Le Jeune 
Belgique) to which belonged a 
great creator, Emile Verhaeren, 
and Maurice Maeterlinck. A few 
isolated survivors of the romantic 
tradition were the novelist Barbey- 
d’AureviUy, the esoteric drama- 
tist Villiers de I’lsle-Adam, and 
the Catholic polemist Leon Bloy. 

The 1890-1914 period is marked 
by two tendencies : first, a 
rational literature clearly written 
and comprehensible by the public 
at large, on which it left a deep 
impression ; secondly, a litera- 
ture of a very esoteric order. 

The most typical writer of the 
first group is Anatole France, 
heir at once to the Pamassiens, 
to Renan, and to the realistic 
novelists ; the perfect repre- 
sentative of French irony, em- 
bodied in a classical style. With 
the same style Pierre Louys 
endeavoured to give life to de- 
cadent antiquity, while Charles 
Maurras applied it to a royalist 
and traditionalist ideology. In 
the opening years of the century 
the reading public was moved 
by the works of three novelists : 
Pierre Loti with his tender grace 
and enchanting nostalgia. Remain 
RoUand with his noble idealism, 
and Maurice Barr^s, most artistic 
of the three, with his proud and 
troubled disillusion. Master of the 
psychological novel and inheritor 
of 19th century tradition was 
Paul Bourget, and a rare success 
was Alain Fournier’s Le Grand 
Meaulnes, a novel of adolescence. 
Of the provincial school the in- 
genious writings of Jules Renard 
(Poil de Carotte) are notable for 
subtle humour. Outstanding in 
verse were Richepin and Mme. de 
NoaiUes ; in the theatre the 
greatest triumph was that of 
Edmond Rostand (Cyrano de 
Bergerac, L’Aiglon). 

Rise o£ the '*Isms” 

The second, more esoteric, group 
of writers gathered round '"Mal- 
larme. These young authors, 
who gained literary fame only 
after the First Great War, in- 
cluded Gide, Val4ry, and Claudel. 
In poetry, the novel, and the 
theatre they introduced a philo- 
sophical type of lyricism which 
expressed the dramas and mys- 
teries of the subconscious, and 
made of language and versification 
a supple instrument ; but their 
obscurity was disconcerting to the 
general reader. Charles P6guy of 


the ^coU normale, a writer whose 
work is charged with misery and 
despair, alone in his time ex- 
pressed an epic feeling in his 
Mystere de la Charite de Jeanne 
d’Arc. A philosopher whom 
Peguy acknowledged as his master, 
Henri Bergson, created in crystal 
style a new conception of the 
universe which brought fresh life 
to culture. This period saw an 
increase in the number of literary 
isms ” : naturism, paroxysm, in- 
tegralism, futurism, and, more 
interesting, the unanimism of 
Jules Remains, which revealed 
the latent lyricism of collective 
life and urban civilization. 

Schools and Rebels 
The schools of the 1914-1930 
period were fewer but more 
influential; they included dada- 
ism, surrealism, and populism. 
Great influence was exercised by 
the literary review. La Nouvelle 
Revue Fran$aise, inspired by 
Andre Gide; with the greatest 
writers of the day as its con- 
tributors, it laid down the law in 
the world of letters and became a 
fervent supporter of innovation. 
Its two first and greatest dis- 
coveries were Val4ry and Proust. 
Valery published La Jeune Parque, 
1917, and Charmes, 1922, a small 
collection of verse ; his prose 
works, Eupalinos and Vari4t4s, 
are examples of French intelligence 
in its most refined form. Proust’s 
voluminous work A la Re- 
cherche du Temps Perdu intro- 
duced into the novel the hitherto 
unrealized wealth and splendour 
of the inner life. Gide’s limpid 
narrative set out the cruellest 
moral problems with frankness, 
while Claudel’s poems and dramas 
revealed a cosmic inspiration of a 
greatness hitherto unknown in 
France. Innumerable young 
writers of undoubted talent fol- 
lowed these four masters, and 
the fruitfulness of this period 
made it one of the most mag- 
nificent of French literature. 

In poetry, Apollinaire expressed 
in original verse an acute feeling 
for death ; the Bohemian Max 
Jacob and the subtle Jean Coc- 
teau made ingenious discoveries. 
The surrealists included Breton, 
Aragon, Tzara, and £ luard. Paul 
Morand wrote skilful novels in a 
dazzling, tinsel style. Far more 
refined were Giraudoux’s pro- 
phetic utterances written for the 
stage. Followers of Gide were the 
more catholic Mauriac, whose 
Desert de TAmour was one of the 
great novels of his generation ; 
Montherlant, the champion of a 
sportive chivalry and misogyny ; 


Malraux, who exalts the ardour 
of revolutionary fighting ; and 
Roger Martin du Gard, whose 
Thibault cycle gives a powerful 
picture of contemporary society. 

Quite outside this literary school 
were the woman novelist Colette ; 
Jules Remains, with his vast 
realistic fresco, Les Hommes de 
Bonne Volonte ; Duhamel, a 
doctor best known for his Pas- 
quier series of tales ; and 
Bernanos, a poignant Catholic 
novelist. More widely read were 
Andre Maurois’s biographies ; 
Claude Farr^re’s adventure stor- 
ies ; Pierre Benoit’s complex 
plots; Simenon’s detective stor- 
ies ; and the war novels of Bar- 
busse and Dorgel^s. The natural- 
ist school was developed more 
fully by Celine, whose Voyage au 
bout de la Nuit is sensational in 
its brutality, and others. 

In the realm of criticism La 
Nouvelle Revue Fran 9 aise pre- 
sented the most original group. 
Foremost were the philosopher 
Alain and the critic Thibaudet ; 
next the pamphleteer Julien Ben- 
da, the critics Paulhan and Jean 
Provost, and the philosopher G. 
Marcel. Independent and acade- 
mic criticism varied from the 
literary journalists Sonday, L4on 
Daudet, and Therive, to learned 
scholars like the Abbe Brdmond 
and Baron Seilli^re. History be- 
came more scientific than liter- 
ary ; nevertheless two historians 
were widely read, Bainville on 
the right and Mathiez on the left. 
The work of the Catholic philoso- 
pher Maritain had a profound 
influence. 

Experiments in Drama 

After 1914 the drama was the 
object of a variety of experiments, 
the mise’en-acene having been 
modernised and enlivened by 
Copeau, Jouvet, and others. 
Notable plays are those of the 
author-actor Jean Sarment, and 
of Lenormand who was inspired 
by Freud ; but the greatest 
dramas were those of Jules Re- 
mains, especially Knock. Works 
worthy to endure were produced 
by writers who were not special- 
ists in the theatre, Giraudoux and 
Claudel. Later authors, who 
showed a tendency to mix cynic- 
ism with fantasy, were Anouilh 
and Sartre, who was at once 
philosopher and novelist and 
leader of the existentialist school 
The doctrine of existentialism 
iq.v.) with its emphasis on the 
individual, and human salvation 
by the force of the individual 
will, provoked violent controversy 
during the years of the French 
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resistance movement, and those 
immediately following the Second 
Great War. Its leading writers 
Sartre and Albert Camus {qq*v.) 
attempted to solve the separate 
problems of existentialism, its 
validity as a philosophy of life, 
and its claim to inspire an art. 
Camus’s L’^ltranger provided 
an important analysis of the 
negation of human values. 

During the Second Great War 
French poetry found a new source 
of inspiration in the resistance 
movement. Aragon (Creve Coeur 
and Les Yeux d’Elsa), Paul 
^luard (Liberty), Pierre Emmanuel 
(Jour de Col^re),and Jouve are the 
heroic bards of the occupation. 

G-ustave Colien 
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Art. It is generally conceded 
that French art, more than that 
of any other country, reflects the 
national aesthetic judgement and 
feeling. Just as a Frenchman can 
be identified as such before he 
begins to speak, so is a French 
painting or piece of sculpture un- 
mistakable by its particular quali- 
ties. For a long time, indeed, in 
the fine arts at any rate, the 
national quality overshadowed the 
personal ; and though of late years 
the cosmopolitan spirit has affected 
French art like everything else, it 
is stiU true that the idiosyncrasies 
of individual French artists are 
much less remarkable than their 
mutual affinities. 

The outstanding characteristic of 
French art is its high standard 
of competence. Nowhere in the 
world is so high a level of accom- 
lishment reached. On the other 
and, the predominant element in 
that competence is an intellectual 
one ; and this leaves little room for 
spirituality such as is found in the 
best Italian work, or for the poetry 
inherent in a good deal of British 
art. The intellect of the French- 
man is clear cut, extremely logical, 
almost untouched by sensuousness. 


and his art is endowed with pre- 
cisely parallel qualities. 

Hence comes his devotion for 
classicism. The main stream of 
French art has always been classic, 
whatever sporadic manifestations 
there may have been of other ten- 
dencies, romantic, impressionist, 
expressionist, and so forth. In 
no phase is the strength of the 
classic ideal more clearly shown 
than in architecture. French 
Gothic certainly had its own 
character and beauty, but it was 
a style imposed on I^rance by the 
religious orders, and fostered by 
a temporary religious exaltation, 
rather than the product of the 
national genius. The great French 
cathedrals began to be built in the 
second quarter of thel2th century ; 
but though these still remain as 
monuments to the period, Gothic, 
as a building style in France, had 
exhausted its strength before the 
end of the 15th century, and was 
extinct by the middle of the 16th. 

The French Eenaissance 

The classic revival, spreading 
out of Italy, appealed at once to 
French national aspirations, and, 
first introduced into the country 
by Italian workmen, was quickly 
assimilated by the French builder- 
architects. This “ French Re- 
naissance ” was the foundation of 
the classic style of building that 
has held the field in France, vir- 
tually without interruption, up to 
the present day, and, lasting from 
about the reign of Charles VIII (d. 
1498) to the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, was an era of splendid accom- 
plishment. The 16th century saw 
De rOrme and Jean BuUant at 
work on the Tuileries, the 17th the 
building of the Royal Palace at 
Versailles, and the completion of 
the Louvre by Lemercier, as well 
as the career of Fran 9 ois Mansart, 
one of the most individual geniuses 
of French and world classicism. 

If the neo-Renaissance buildings 
of modern Paris seem paltry com- 
pared with the older master- 
pieces, it is not the less true that 
French architecture continues to 
exercise an immense influence on 
the building of other countries. 
The tradition of classicism, bal- 
ance, perfection of form, justness 
of proportion, persists very palpa- 
bly in this phase of French artistic 
expression, and no survey of other 
phases would be complete without 
reference to the general principles 
it so clearly embodies. The same 
principles* reappear in the more 
permanent examples of French 
painting and sculpture. 

French painting ow^ed its be- 
ginnings to Flemish and Italian 


artists, in the same way as French 
architecture was indebted to the 
Italian craftsmen. An attempt has 
been made by patriotic French 
critics to establish the existence of 
an important national school at 
Moulins towards the end of the 
15th century, and the identity of 
the “ Maitre de Moulins,” the 
painter of a well-known triptych 
at that town, with Jean Perreac, a 
contemporary artist of French 
nationality. But apart from the 
uncertainty surrounding the per- 
sonality of this Primitive and 
others, it is difficult to tracfe any 
material difference between their 
work and that of the Flemings 
of the same time. 

Even Jean Fouquet, the illu- 
minator of the Chantilly Book of 
Hours, is credited with several 
paintings that are Flemish or Ger- 
man in character, and the School 
of Tours, in which he was the out- 
standing figure, seems to have been 
almost entirely directed by 
northern masters. In the art of 
Nicholas Froment, of the School of 
Avignon, who flourished in the 
third quarter of the 15th century, 
Italianate influences manifest 
themselves as well as those of the 
Low Countries. Jean Clouet 
(d. c. 1540) and his son Francois 
(d. c. 1572) were Netherlanders 
domiciled at Tours. Both be- 
came court painters and helped 
to carry on the Flemish manner 
as opposed to the Italian manner 
which was then being fostered 
by Rosso and Primaticcio in the 
decoration of the royal buildings 
at Fontainebleau. The most not- 
able “ French ” artist of the Fon- 
tainebleau group was Jean Cousin 
(d. c. 1584), called “ The French 
Michelangelo.” Modem criticism 
however, has dubbed him a 
mediocre follower of Primaticcio. 

Poussin and Lorrain 

The Fontainebleau decorative 
school died rapidly, and shortly 
after the dawn of the 17th century 
French painting had passed out of 
the stage of apprenticeship and 
was evolving on vigorous and char- 
acteristic lines of its own. The 
principal foreign impulse came 
from Rome. It was there that 
Nicholas Poussin (d. 1665), the real 
founder of the Classical school of 
French painting, found his in- 
spiration. Poussin’s art, neverthe- 
less, represents the most typical ex- 
pression of the purely intellectual 
side of French genius. Based on a 
definite theory of design and com- 
position, it is coldly classical, 
wholly unemotional. Even his 
landscapes testify his devotion to 
the severely classical ideal, though 
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they also show a genuine, if aus- 
tere, love of nature. In landscape, 
however, he was easily surpassed 
by his great contemporary Claude 
Lorrain, who, adopting the same 
classical model in his combinations 
of both architectural and land- 
scape elements, clothed his work in 
light and atmosphere. Euskin said 
of him that he effected a revolu- 
tion in art, which revolution “con- 
sisted mainly in setting the sun in 
the heavens ” ; and in this respect 
he was the founder of modern 
French, and, indeed, of all modern 
landscape art. 

A variant on the severe classic- 
ism of Poussin and Lorrain was in- 
troduced by Simon Vouet (d. 1649) 
in the form of naturalism based 
on that of Caravaggio ; and his 
pupil Charles Le Bran (d. 1690) 
succeeded in imposing on French 
painting a pompous character that 
checked for a time the growth of 
independent genius. This was the 
fruit of the minister Colbert’s 
avowed policy, of which Le Bran 
was the instrument, of directing 
French art into industrial and de- 
corative channels ; and it was fol- 
lowed, in the 18th century, by a 
not unwholesome reaction. 

Chardin, Fragonard, Watteau 

Meanwhile, the genre painting of 
the brothers Le Sfain, who flour- 
ished in Paris during the first half 
of the 17th century, had kept alive 
an older and simpler tradition than 
the Italian one. They painted the 
daily life of the people, very much 
in the manner of contemporary 
Dutch and Flemish schools, but 
with a certain southern grace in 
their realism. In much the same 
way Jean Simeon Chardin (d. 
1779), an isolated figure among his 
flamboyant and sentimental con- 
temporaries, concerned himself 
only with the aesthetic aspect and 
significance of the humble life he 
painted, and relied on delicacy of 
treatment and beautiful pigment 
to achieve beauty. French 18th 
century painting, however, as 
shown by Fragonard, Lancret, Pa- 
ter, Boucher, and others, is essen- 
tially the mirror of the artificial 
mode of life and thought that had 
followed the heaviness of Louis 
XIV’s reign. J. B. Greuze painted 
genre with a certain naturalness 
that did not enter into the sham 
shepherd and shepherdess composi- 
tions of the rest ; but even he is 
not free from the charge of senti- 
mental affectation. Watteau’s tem- 
perament gave a seriousness to his 
Fdtes Galantes, which renders them 
unique of their kind. 

The basis of this irresponsible 
and momentarily charming art 


was Classicism. But it was covered 
with a pseudo-romantic veneer. 
The sculpture of the time partook 
of the same character ; that is to 
say, its aim, first and last, was to 
please. French sculpture in the 
Gothic period was entirely subor- 
dinate to architecture. The Eenais- 
sance emancipated it, only to con- 
fine it once more within the rigid 
classicism of the 17th century. 
Then came the Bernini influence, 
and a host of rococo imitations of 
that Italian master. Seemingly the 
Eevolution was needed to jbring 
about a further emancipation both 
in painting and sculpture. For the 
first, this event produced Jacques 
Louis David ; for the second, Hou- 
don. David’s classical formula was 
cold and repellent, and his histori- 
cal compositions are bombastic ; 
but the famous unfinished Mme. 
R4camier reveals the artist un- 
chained from his conventions. 
Houdon was the first of a long line 
of French sculptors who, while 
working at first on the Greek and 
later the Renaissance models, de- 
signed with personal freedom and 
feeling. David d’Angers, Rude, 
Carpeaux, and Barye are names 
that most readily occur in this dis- 
tinguished sequence, which, lasting 
throughout the 19th century, was 
only interrupted — ^roughly, per- 
haps — by the advent of Rodin. 

In painting, the dull and lifeless 
classicism of David and his school 
waned in the early years of the 
19th century. The Romantic 
movement of 1830 virtually de- 
molished it. Romanticism, of 
course, was not confined to France, 
and was as much a literary move- 
ment as an artistic one ; but it 
exercised an enormous influence on 
the future development of French 
painting. Headed by Eugene Dela- 
croix and Theodore G^ricault, it 
took the form of a revolt against 
the abstract and impersonal char- 
acter of Classicism. 

The Barbizon Group 

It was an awakening to the 
objects of the external world, to 
the relations of those objects to 
each other and to their environ- 
ment. In pure landscape it made 
possible the emergence of the 
Barbizon group, of Corot, Rous- 
seau, Daubigny, Millet, and the 
rest, who in their turn became 
the forerunners of the Impres- 
sionists. Romanticism, in short, 
was the beginning of the sWp 
cleavage between academic and 
independent art which still per- 
sists. J. A. D. Ingres and, in a 
different way, Puvis de Chavannes, 
were the principal stalwarts of the 
Classical reaction that made itself 


felt from time to time during the 
century ; on the other side, Manet, 
Degas, and their Impressionist fol- 
lowers bore the brunt of an official 
persecution bitter enough to act as 
a tonic to men with new ideas. 

As the century drew to a close, 
the development of French inde- 
pendent painting accelerated its 
pace. Claude Monet, once ac- 
claimed as the last word in modern 
art doctrine, lost his supremacy, 
through the rise of a new group — 
the Post-Impressionists. This 
movement, commonly attributed 
to Paul Cezanne, Vincent van 
Gogh, and Paul Gauguin, is de- 
scribed under a separate heading. 

F. J. Maclean 

Art sinob 1900. In the open- 
ing years of the century academic 
tradition reigned supreme. Its 
practitioners produced society 
portraits, subject pictures, military 
or costumed subjects, historical 
displays and pageants, decorative 
work in town haUs. The academi- 
cians of the Soci^td Nationals des 
Beaux- Arts were more liberal ; 
they included the etcher Helleu 
(1859-1927), the painter of Breton 
subjects, Cottet (1863-1925), and, 
best known, Forain (1852-1931), 
whose caustic depicting of society 
manners in the tradition of Degas 
remains the most original work of 
this school. 

The “ Modernist ” Movements 

In contrast, the “ modernists ” 
or innovators adopted and adapted 
all that the academies rejected, 
finding inspiration in the sculptors 
of old, the Gothics and Aegeans, 
also the Hindus, Africans, and 
Oceanians, as well as in primitive 
or eccentric painters like El Greco. 
They followed in the wake of 
the great revolutionary artists of 
the late 19th century who, almost 
unknown before 1900, belong to 
the history of 20th century art. 
They revered especially C6zanne as 
the master of “ authentic ” paint- 
ing, but the last works of Renoir 
(those from 1900 to 1919) and 
those of Gagnes played an impor- 
tant part in orientating their art. 
Amongst the neo-impressionists, 
the “ pointilliste ” technique of 
Seurat (1859-1891) had been 
influential, while strength ol 
brush-work was the contribution 
of Toulouse-Lautrec (1864-1901). 
Dream hallucinations were trans- 
posed on to canvas by a subtle 
artist and man-of-letters, Odilon- 
Redon (1840-1916). 

By 1910 three groups of out- 
standing importance were estab- 
lished: the Symbolists, Fauvists, 
and Cubists. The first mark a 
reaction against the objective, 
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analytical, and clearly-expressed 
art of the Impressionists. Their 
founder was Gauguin, and its 
theorists were S^rusier (1865- 
1927), a mystic, and Maurice 
Denis, a great religious painter 
whose frescoes represent the peak 
of 20th century decorative paint- 
ing. Vuillard (1868-1940), painter 
of cosy interiors, and Bonnard 
(1867-1947), creator of homely 
visions abounding in rainbow 
colours, were men ^of high talent. 

The Fauvist school, which 
received its name in 1905, laid 
emphasis on expression, intensity 
of sensation, and temperament. 
Taking inspiration from C6zanne 
and Van Gogh, and reacting 
against aU inteUectualism, it 
instituted the cult of pure colour. 
Its champions were Matisse, Dufy, 
Vlaminck, Derain, Marquet, 
Friesz, Van Dongen, and Rouault. 
From the last derives the French 
tendency towards expressionism. 

The Modern Movement 

The third school. Cubism, found- 
ed in 1908, was the most revolu- 
tionary. Its object was to depict 
volume — ^rejecting light and colour 
and reducing everything, even the 
human face, to cubes and cylinders. 
Its intention was to substitute 
intellectual truth for the deforma- 
tion of the senses, whence its 
multiplicity of warped perspec- 
tives — objects seen full-face and 
in profile at the same time. This 
school is represented principally' 
by the Spanish painters Picasso 
and Juan Gris, and the French 
artists Braque, de la Fresnaye, 
L6ger, Delaunay, and Lur^at. 
The square-ruled compositions of 
Jacques Villonpan were much 
appreciated about 1940 by a new 
Cubist school which took up the 
quest of 1910. Marie Laurencin 
sketched feminine groups in pinks, 
blues, and greys, which curiously 
combine perversity and freshness. 

Surrealism, coming after the 
First Great War, was above all a 
literary and philosophical school, 
and almost aU its representatives 
in painting were foreigners resident 
in Paris. Their investigations 
were directed not towards new 
techniques but weirdness and 
systematic horror in subject 
matter, in particular the dream 
world, where they sought to re- 
discover the freshness and “purity” 
which they declared to have been 
dissipated by the inteUectualism 
and conformism of civilization. 
The Italian Chirico launched the 
movement and, with his succes- 
sors, affected a glossy, painstaking 
style. The best known of these is 
the Spaniard Salvador Dali. Max 


Ernst and Tanguy cultivate apo- 
calyptic dream styles. Others, 
such as Joan Miro, Masson, and 
Arp, show touches of abstract art. 
Lastly, Lur§at and Contaud be- 
came interested in tapestry. 

The pioneers of art gave atten- 
tive curiosity to children’s art, the 
art of eccentrics and of the Oceanic 
savages, and popular art. Apollin- 
aire and Picasso brought to light 
the customs official Henri Rous- 
seau (1844-1910) whose views of 
city suburbs and docks, exotic 
compositions, and bright colours 
used in primitive style, scandalised 
the public. 

Expressionism. Many talent- 
ed artists, after passing through or 
skirting Fauvism and Cubism, 
attached themselves above all 
to expression, whence the name 
Expressionists sometimes given to 
some who came into prominence in 
the 1920s. They had a love of 
sober tints and crude caricature- 
like figures, as in the works of 
Gromaire, Yves AUx, and Georg. 
Certain artists delighted in work- 
ing the thickness of the paint, e.g, 
Bouche, whose canvases stand out 
in clear relief. Others, like Dufresne, 
became attached to a strange 
type of arabesque. But far above 
these artists is Dunoyer de 
Segonzac, master of rich thick 
colouring and a sumptuous green 
style j Ins most notable composi- 
tions are broad landscapes painted 
with great depth and intensity. In 
contrast to these sombre painters, 
others delight in depicting the 
sunny open air. Laprade obtained 
a lasting success with his light 
and verdant arabesques. Puy, 
Manguin, and Favory lay special 
emphasis on the charms of the 
feminine figure. More originality 
is shown by the pure landscape 
painters — ^notably UtriUo, who 
gets on to canvas the very soul 
of Montmartre. His portrayals 
of the suburbs of Paris and of 
village churches reveal perfect 
intimacy with their atmosphere 
and suffice to class him as the 
greatest painter of city life. 

Engravings, Posters, and 
D^icor. French art has always 
been attached to design, which 
in the 20th century took the form 
of illustration, prints, and sketches. 
In this sphere the naturalist or 
academic traditions are found at 
their best in Forain and Sem. 
Several of the most famous artists, 
Matisse, Picasso, Segonzac and 
Dufy, are remarkable for their 
lithographs, etchings, sketches, 
and water colours. Amongst those 
specialising in engraving, new 
styles were created by Laboureur 


and Louise Hervieu. The poster 
and theatrical decor acquired an 
artistic value hitherto unknown. 
The genius of Toulouse-Lautrec 
and Bonnard, and the prolific and 
brilliant work of Cheret and 
Cappielle, gave birth to the poster. 
Decor was brought up to date by 
the intelligence and venturesome 
spirit of the Russian ballet, whose 
producer Diaghilev employed first 
Bakst and later such famous 
artists as Picasso and Derain. 
His example was followed by 
almost every theatre. Among the 
artists who specialised in stylised 
settings must be mentioned Touch- 
agues and Christian B4rard. 

Sculpture, In this period 
sculpture was far less successful 
than either painting or drawing. 
There were as in painting tw’o 
opposing schools : academic and 
independent. The only note- 
worthy representatives of the 
former are Bartholome, Landow- 
ski, and Bouchard. The inde- 
pendents succeeded in creating a 
style that rediscovered the great 
sculptural traditions of the pre- 
Renaissance era, the Middle Ages, 
and Ancient Greece. After the 
magnificent work of Rodin (1840- 
1917), his successors, several of 
whom had worked in his studio, 
reverted to the direct dimensional 
figure with beautifully expressed 
attention to volume ; they include 
Bourdelle (1861-1929) and Joseph 
Bernard (1866-1931). But the 
artist who towered over 20th 
century sculpture was the Mediter- 
ranean Aristide Maillol (1861- 
1944). A painter until he was 
forty, he became after that a 
sculptor of female figures whose 
smooth grace and freshness, at 
once supple and generous, equalled 
in poetical expression the finest 
works in the French tradition. 

Weird Arabesgues 

Despiau (1874-1946) devoted 
himself to portraiture, in which he 
was unrivalled. A pioneer school 
pursued a subtle line of research 
in geometrical planes and volumes, 
producing weird arabesques in 
which occur wood-shavings and 
bundles of wire ; Henri Laurens, 
Zadkine, Brancusi. Lastly must be 
noted the sculpture of the painters 
Picasso, Modigliani, and Matisse. 

Architecture. At the begin- 
ning of the century official archi- 
tects wasted their talents on imi- 
tations of the past, but there ap- 
peared a number of creative 
spirits who made use of new 
materials and methods such as 
reinforced concrete, rationalising 
methods of construction in accord- 
ance with the needs of living con- 
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ditions and social usages, provid- 
ing wider openings, suppressing 
roofe, increasing the number of 
balconies, utilising fresh ideas of 
decoration. The most illustrious 
of these inn ovators were the 
brothers Auguste and Gustave 
Ferret who, in the Theatre des 
Champs iSlysees in Paris and in 
the church of Rainey provided 
models of a new pure style. Tony 
Gamier in Lyons, Mallet-Stevens, 
Louis Sue followed in this new 


path, Lur^at and, above aU, Le 
Corbusier, pushed the process of 
simplification even further. In 
every domain, 20th century French 
art was marked by two tendencies 
of the period: the never-ending 
search for technical invention, of 
an audacity prone to overreach 
itself ; and a depth of inspiration, in 
which appeared the constant desire 
to express both the physical and the 
spiritual life of mankind. 

Grustave Colien 


FRANCE : SECOND GREAT WAR & AFTER 

fS-eor^es Gombault, Frencb. Political Journalist and Broadcaster 


The internal civil history of France during 1939-1947 is desarihed 
in this section. For military history, set British Expeditionary 
Force; Europe, Liberation of; France, Battle of; Maginot Line; 
Paris, etc. See also biographies of Pdtain; Laval, etc. 


From the beginning of Nazism 
in Germany, far-seeing minds in 
France predicted that it would 
lead to war. This feeling was con- 
firmed when, in the spring of 
1936, Hitler reoccupied the Rhine- 
land. Some Frenchmen declared 
for a policy of firmness, others in- 
clined towards appeasement. In 
the first camp were patriots 
anxious for the future of the 
country and republicans who 
vvished to defend democracy 
against Nazism. In the second 
were men of good faith who 
believed sincerely that Hitler 
could be appeased by concessions ; 
but the party also included adver- 
saries of the republic and of social 
reform who were prepared for the 
German dictator to put their 
country in order. 

The Forces of Defeatism 

Hitler, applying the methods 
set out in Mein Kampf, employed 
many agents in France to develop 
this latter 'tendency, the pretext 
being pacifism. Social and poli- 
tical circles, journalists, and syndi- 
cated papers were especially 
worked upon under the direction 
of Otto Abetz. A Franco-German 
committee was set up, presided 
over by Fernand Brinon, who 
eventually became the Vichy 
govt.’s ambassador to the Ger- 
mans in Paris. Belin, a secretary 
of the Confederation G^nerale du 
Travail, who became one of 
Marshal Petain’s ministers, en- 
deavoured to ruin the spirit of 
resistance among the workers. 
Defeatism had its adherents in all 
classes and even in government 
councils. The collaborators tri- 
umphed, after the Munich agree- 
ment, 1938, when the foreign 
minister, Georges Bonnet, received 
Ribbentrop at the quai d’Orsay. 

In spite of these efforts, France 
followed Great Britain in declaring 


war on Germany on Sept. 3, 1939, 
two days after the invasion of 
Poland. But the defeatists did 
not give up their attempt to sap 
the nation’s morale. Moreover, 
communist workers in the arma- 
ment factories, who had opposed 
Hitlerism and Fascism, changed 
their attitude after the conclusion 
of the German-Soviet pact of non- 
aggression, Aug., 1939. The first 
months of hostilities were calm. 
During the attack on Poland, Gen. 
Gamefin, the commander-in-chief, 
conducted a small offensive by the 
army of Alsace, but the troops 
were soon withdrawn to their 
bases, and only minor operations, 
by volimteer units, the “ free 
corps,” took place. The Maginot 
Line was occupied, and work was 
begun on the fortification of the 
unprotected N. frontier. Angered 
by the understanding between the 
U.S.S.R. and Germany, most 
Frenchmen registered their sym- 
pathy when Finland was attacked 
by the U.S.S.R. Eldouard Dala- 
dier, the prime minister, accused 
of weakness, was replaced by Paul 
Reynaud in March, 1940. The 
latter at once signed with Great 
Britain a pact agreeing that there 
would be no separate peace, and 
when Norway was invaded in 
April, organized the French share 
of the expedition to that country. 

The ISlilitaiy Defeat 
On the night of May 9-10, 1940, 
the German army invaded Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands, and 
Gen. Gamelin sent his armies to 
meet it. But on May 15, German 
divisions crossed the Meuse at 
Sedan, at a point which had not 
been fortified; this was the be- 
ginning of the destruction of the 
armoured divisions in the direc- 
tion of Amiens. The troops were 
demoralised by a kind of war for 
which they had not been prepared. 


The combination of tanks and 
aeroplanes disconcerted them, the 
thunderous noise of pursuing 
machines terrified them. There 
were many acts of heroic resist- 
ance ; armoured divisions, notably 
that commanded by Gen. de 
Gaulle, fought valiantly. But in 
the main it was full flight in front 
of German tanks, whidh drove 
them far from their bases. 

Reynaud relieved Gamelin of 
his command, replacing him by 
Gen. Weygand. But the Germans 
reached the North Sea and the 
Channel, occupied Normandy, and 
on June 14 entered Paris, which 
had been declared an open city 
the day before. The French army 
was cut in pieces ; the higher 
command was no longer in contact 
with the main forces, and general 
staffs were cut off from the troops. 
On the roads, the population of 
the overrun areas, and many 
Parisians, fleeing southwards from 
the invasion, mingled with and 
obstructed the military convoys. 
Amid the chaos the unarmed 
crowds, with old people, women, 
and children in the majority, were 
machine-gunned from aircraft. 

The Armistice of 1940 

When Sedan fell, Gamelin had 
informed the government that he 
could no longer guarantee the 
safety of Pans, and the govern- 
ment proposed to leave the capital. 
The chamber sitting that day re- 
* fused to leave, and the official 
exodus was adjourned. But by 
June 10, when Paris was imme- 
diately threatened, the govern- 
ment and all public services had 
moved to Tours. 

At a cabinet meeting in the 
neighbourhood of this town, Wey- 
gand asked the government to seek 
an armistice. Reynaud, supported 
by the majority of his ministers, 
refused ; he told the general that 
the army could capitulate, but 
this solution was expressly rejected 
by Weygand. The premier con- 
sulted with Winston Churchill, 
who had arrived by air. Convinced 
that Great Britain, in the present 
state of her forces, could no longer 
give immediate help, Reynaud 
asked Churchill to release him 
from the engagement not to seek 
a separate peace. Churchill did 
not insist on strict fulfilment of 
the agreement, but imposed the 
condition that the French navy 
should not be surrendered. 

With the Germans hard on their 
heels, the government moved to 
Bordeaux. Weygand now insisted 
on an armistice, and Petain, who 
had been appointed vice-premier 
on May 18, gave him full support, 
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threatening otherwise to resign. 
Eeynand again resisted, being 
supported by Georges Mandel, 
minister of the interior, and 
several others. It appeared that 
certain divisions were still intact ; 
but Weygand alleged that the 
Communists had established a re- 
volutionary government in Paris, 
and that he must reserve these 
divisions for re-establishing order. 
Mandel ascertained by telephoning 
the Paris prefect of police that 
this was not true, but Weygand, 
supported by P6tain, still insisted. 
By way of negotiation, Camille 
Chautemps, deputy premier, pro- 
posed that the Germans should be 
asked for their armistice terms, 
which could be refused if found un- 
acceptable. Reynaud, Mandel, 
and others objected 
that, once an armistice 
had been asked for, it 
would be accepted, 
and counter-proposed 
that the war be con- 
tinued from N, Africa. 

The cabinet was in- 
clined to support 
Chautemps, ‘which 
would have satisfied 
Weygand and P4tain. 

Reynaud, finding his 
new proposal un- 
acceptable to the 
majority, handed the 
resignation of the 
cabinet to President 
Lfebrun June 16. Pe- 
tain was charged with 
the formation of a 
new ministry and was 
barely in office before 
he asked Hitler for an 
armistice, through the 
Spanish ambassador. 

Hitler delayed his re- 
ply and advanced his 
troops as far as th ; 
gates of Bordeaux, which was 
severely raided from the air. Pe- 
tain begged for a reply from Hit- 
ler, who replied that he might 
send plenipotentiaries who would 
be in a position to discuss the 
armistice. They duly met the 
German delegates in the forest of 
Compie^e, where Hitler laid 
down his conditions on the spot 
where Poch had received the 
plenipotentiaries of defeated Ger- 
many in Nov., 1918, and in the 
same railway coach, which Hitler 
had had sent from Paris. 

The armistice was signed, June 
22. It was severe : Prance was 
bereft of Alsace and Lorrame, sub- 
jected to a daily tribute of 600 mil- 
lion francs (about £2,800,000 at 
the then rate of the franc) for the 
upkeep of an army of occupation 


within a defined area corresponding 
to about half of the country, and 
required to pay other charges. 

Lebrun had expected to leave 
for Algeria, with the government 
and parliament, on the assumption 
that the navy* and what remained 
of the army would rally in N. 
Africa. But Laval staged a violent 
scene with the president. In- 
dividual members of parliament, 
including Mandel, who had em- 
barked for Morocco, were arrested. 
The govt, itself refused to go to 
N. Africa, preferring to remain in 
Prance and carry out a policy of 
submission to the Germans. 

The Vichy Government. At 
Vichy, to which Pdtain’s govern- 
ment moved on June 30, Laval, 
now vice-premier, asked the cham- 


ber and the senate, met in national 
assembly, to give Pdtain full power 
to modify the constitution. A few 
deputies and senators tried in 
vain to oppose the motion, which 
aimed at the suppression of the 
republic. Laval’s agents threat- 
ened opponents with arrest, and 
gave warning that in the event of 
continued opposition the generals 
would step into power. Pull 
powers were granted to Petain, 
only 80 deputies and senators op- 
posing. The marshal proceeded to 
take total power ; he abolished not 
only the reality of the republic, 
but also its name and motto, sub- 
stituting the title of Prench State 
and the motto Work, Pamily, 
Fatherland. After suppressing 
both chambers, he instituted a 
national council of his oven nomi- 


nation. In “Vichy” France the 
individual had no security, for by 
a simple order of a prefect anybody 
could be interned ; newspapers 
were subject to the strictest cen- 
sorship, instructed to write about 
certain subjects, and told where 
to place the articles and the sizes 
of the headlines ; democratic asso- 
ciations like freemasonry and the 
league of the Rights of Man were 
forbidden and robbed of their 
funds : racial legislation was estab- 
lished (French Jews were excluded 
from the administration, forbidden 
to practise any profession, and had 
their property and businesses 
seized) j syndicates were forbidden, 
and a so-called charter of work 
set up a kind of cooperative move- 
ment on the fascist model. 

The leaders of the 
Left and the most 
ardent patriots were 
arrested and interned, 
including L4on Blum, 
Vincent Auriol, 
Mandel, Daladier, 
Reynau d, L6on 
Jouhaux, and later 
Edouard Herriot. 
Former Radical or 
Socialist ministers 
were condemned to 
severe penalties. Dor- 
moy was assassinated 
by the Cagoulards, 
members of a terrorist 
organization of the 
extreme Right, whom 
he had exposed in 1 937 
when minister of the 
interior. Proceedings 
were taken against 
Blum, Daladier, 
Gamelin, and several 
associates, who were 
brought to»* trial at 
Riom in 1940. But 
the accused became 
accusers, and so clearly exposed the 
responsibility of the generals and 
the champions of the new regime 
that the proceedings were abruptly 
stopped and the accused ' im- 
prisoned in Le Portalet, an un- 
healthy fortress in the Pyrenees. 
Most of them were later sent to 
camps in Germany. 

The Vichy government also 
tried to organize their followers on 
the German and Italian models, 
Petain created the Legion Tri- 
cohre, which members of various 
dissolved ex-servicemen’s associa- 
tions were compelled to join. The 
government also opened work- 
shops where all youths of 20 had 
to spend several months instead of 
being on military service, receiving 
physical training and indoctrina- 
tion. At Uriage there was a 
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selective school, which was to form 
the Uite. In the primary schools 
and in colleges teachers were 
continually invited to adulate 
Petain, but often declined. In the 
youth camps and even at the 
selective school the resistance had 
many follower’s. Propaganda for 
Petain produced a contrary ejBfect 
to that which was intended. Few 
believed in the myth of the 
national revolution. 

France Divided into Three Zones 

After annexing Alsace and Lor- 
raine, the Germans divided France 
into three zones : (1) the forbidden 
zone of the N., which was cut off 
from the country and formed part 
of Belgium ; (2) the occupied zone, 
which ran from the Swiss frontier 
to Bordeaux and from Bordeaux 
to the Spanish frontier, and took 
in all the W. coast ; (3) the so- 
called free zone outside (2). The 
passage from one zone to another 
was possible only with German 
permission. Paris was in the occu- 
pied, Vichy in the free zone; the 
government resided at Vichy and 
made de Brinon ambassador to 
the German authorities in Paris. 
Vichy policy was that of collab- 
oration with Germany. In July, 
1940, ^the foreign minister, Paul 
Baudouin, repudiated the alliance 
with Great Britain. On Oct. 22, 
Hitler received Laval, and on 
Oct. 24 P4tain, whom he asked 
for help in Africa, “ against Great 
Britain and Gen. de GauUe.” 
According to a statement made 
later by de Brinon, the marshal 
consented. On Oct. 28, Laval be- 
came foreign minister, and two 
days later, in a message to the 
French people, Petain declared : 
“ It is with honour and to main- 
tain French unity in the frame- 
work of constructive activity of 
the new European order that I am 
today entering into collaboration.” 

At Petain’s trial in 1946 it was 
alleged that on Dec. 23, 1940, he 
had broken with Laval, and had 
even had him arrested. But 
Laval’s successor. Admiral Darlan, 
also visited Hitler and placed 
himself under his orders, and Petain 
recalled Laval as soon as Berlin 
expressed the wish that he should 
do so. The marshal raised no 
objection when Gen. von Stulp- 
nagel, in command of the occupa- 
tion army, ordered the massacre 
of hostages or when the Germans, 
in violation of the armistice terms, 
occupied the whole of France, 
Nov. 11, 1942. On the contrary, 
he stigmatised resisting French- 
men as terrorists ; encouraged the 
formation of such bodies as the 
“ league of anti-bolshevik volun- 
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France. A German poster in occu- 
pied France calling upon the French 
people to Have confidence in the 
German soldier ’’ 

teers,” who fought in German uni- 
form ; received Doriot, a fascist 
who was' fighting in the German 
ranks ; and appointed Darnand, 
virtually bis minister of the 
interior, chief of the militia 
created by the Germans to help 
the Gestapo. Nor were the minis- 
ters less enthusiastic. Darlan gave 
every assistance to the Germans 
during the Syrian campaign; 
Laval represented the “ volun- 
tary ” removal of French work- 
men to the Reich as an advan- 
tageous measure, since it would 
lead, according to German pro- 
mises, to the repatriation of prison- 
ers, of whom there were more 
than a million and a quarter, and 
enable France to take her place 
in the “ new Europe.” The Vichy 
government was a mere tool of 
Berlin, and when in 1944 the Ger- 
mans fled before the Allies, 
Petain, Laval, and a group of 
partisans followed them as far as 
Sigmaringen. 

The Resistance. Stupor was 
the first effect of the armistice, 
followed by indignation. It was 
in London, where a broadcast 
appeal was made on June 18, 1940, 
by Gen. de Gaulle, that the first 
core of resistance was formed in 
the Free French (later renamed 
Fighting French) forces. Volun- 
teers became the nucleus of a small 
army, a fleet which cooperated 
with the Royal Navy, and an air 
force whose pilots flew with the 
R.A.F. In France resistance deve- 
loped first among the intellectuals 
— Pans students demonstrated 
Nov. 11, 1940 — and among those 
of the political Left, while those 


of the Right, together with the 
dignitaries of the church, followed 
Petain, though there were ex- 
ceptions on both sides. Broadcasts 
from Great Britain brought great 
comfort, and “ Gaullism ” became 
synonymous with patriotism. 

Organized resistance began in 
the winter of 1940-41 ; it took three 
forms — helping British and French 
men and women to escape from 
France ; giving information to Great 
Britain ; and editing, printing, and 
distributing clandestine tracts or 
newspapers to enlighten opinion. 
The movement was particularly 
strong in the N. The Germans 
savagely repressed it. Scientists of 
the Musee de I’Homme, Paris, a 
centre of resistance, were arrested 
and shot. But the movement grew, 
and gradually its various branches 
adopted symbolic titles, e.g* libera- 
tion^ combat, franc-tireur. Activi- 
ties became more and more mili- 
tary, and later the civil and mili- 
tary organization and the Na- 
tional Front were formed. Only 
after June 22, 1941, however, the 
day of the German attack on 
Russia, did the Communists adhere 
to the resistance movement ; they 
were especially active in sabotage 
and in the Maquis. 

Relfitions were early estab- 
lished between the movements in 
France and in London, where de 
Gaulle had formed a national com- 
mittee in June, 1940. In June, 
1943, the French committee of 
national liberation, at first under 
the joint presidency of de Gaulle 
and Giraud, later under de Gaulle 
alone, was set up at Algiers, and in 
Aug. was recognized by the Allies 
as the provisional government. 

National Council o£ Resistance 

Collaboration between all sec- 
tions of the resistance movement 
inside France led to the formation 
of the national council of resistance. 
Its first president, Jean Moulin, 
was arrested, tortured, and killed 
by the Germans ; the second was 
Georges Bidault, who became head 
of the shadow provisional govern- 
ment in France. In his council 
were Socialists, Communists, Rad- 
icals, popular democrats, members 
of the democratic alliance, the re- 
publican federation (Louis Marin’s 
party), the Confederation Generale 
du Travail (trade unions) and the 
Confederation Generale des Tra- 
vailleurs Chretiens (Christian work- 
ers). The council drew up a politi- 
cal programme which went far to 
the Left and was the basis of 
measures taken by the provisional 
governments after liberation. 

The Gestapo arrested, impri- 
soned, tortured, and killed many 
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members of the resistance ; hun- 
dreds of thousands were placed in 
concentration camps or prisons 
in France and sent from there to 


tance and the Parisian liberation 
committee, were the patriots’ head- 
quarters ; the Germans used tanks 


request of the French, Gen. Eisen- 
hower decided that Strasbourg 
should be held. By the end of 


death or to Germany. Jews were fight spread to all quarters the 
sent to the gas chambers. Other enemy tried to fire the Grand 


against these buildings. When the March, 1945, French soil was clear, 
fight spread to all quarters the except for the invested ports, 
enemy tried to fire the Grand whose garrisons surrendered only 
Palais. The poorly-armed insur- after the German capitulation in 


May. By May 17, 1945, all Ger- 
mans remaining in France had been 


savage measures were the massacre Palais. The poorly-armed insur- after the German capitulation in 
at Chauteaubriant, Oct. 22, 1941 ; gents had begun to reach the end May. By May 17, 1945, all Ger- 
the execution of Gabriel Peri, a of their tether when on Aug. 24 at mans remaining in France had been 
Communist deputy handed over 9.30 p.m. the first elements of made prisoner. A French army of 
by Vichy Dec. 15; the assassination Leclerc’s division, to whom the ten divisions had played its part 
of writers, scientists, and profes- Allied high command had given in the deliverance and the help 
sors such as Jacques Decour, the honour of completing the of the F.F.I.* was^ estimated by 

PoUitzer, Jacques Solomon, Jean liberation of Paris, arrived at the S.H.A.E.F. at 15 divisions. 

Cavalles ; the razing of Oradour- gates of the capital. The next day The Fourth Republic. The 
sur-Glane, June 10, 1944, Seeking the full division cleared Paris, the republic was again proclaimed on 

auxiliaries, the Germans created German general signing his sur- the day Paris was liberated, Aug. 


of writers, scientists, and profes- Allied high command had given in 
sors such as Jacques Decour, the honour of completing the of 
PoUitzer, Jacques Solomon, Jean liberation of Paris, arrived at the S.l 
Cavalles ; the razing of Oradour- gates of the capital. The next day 
sur-Glane, June 10, 1944, Seeking the fuU division cleared Paris, the ref 
auxUiaries, the Germans created German general signing his sur- th( 
the n^tia wluoh organized . cr;. ■" '.--.--‘jS:- 


t lPLE DE FRANCE! ’ 


the militia which organized ^ 
punitive expeditions against L. ' ^ vs . ^ 

the Maquis and committed 
many in^vidual crimes. Two hT 

former ministers, Mandel ^ 

and Jean Zay, were kiUed ; 
so were the 80-year-old 

president of the league of the Rjf * -j^fpEUPLE DE iy.^CE ! 

Rights of Man, and several 

senators and deputies. In 

1944 the Gestapo started a HK 

new campaign, arresting 

whose patriotic sentiments L At V" ~ 

tims of the German repres- r > . 4 

sion must be counted in 
hundreds of thousands. r 

The Liberation. June 6, ;* j , 

1944, marked the beginning 

of France’s deliverance. At France. Clandestine newspapers which me 
the same time as the Allies of the French resistance movement printed 
disembarked on the Nor- distributed m secrecy and at great risk durir 
mandy coast the ordertorise occupation of their country, 1940- 

was passed to the Maquis troops, render at the Montparnasse station 


France. Clandestine newspapers which members 
of the French resistance movement printed and 
distributed m secrecy and at great risk during the 
German occupation of their country, 1940-44 


under the command of Gen. Koenig; 
they out enemy communications, 
creating confusion in the rear. 


and handing over to Leclero and 
Col. Rol-Tanguy, chief of the F.F.I. 
On Aug. 26 de Gaulle entered 


(For the course of the fighting, see Paris ; acclaimed by the populace, 


Europe, Liberation of.) On Aug. 
15 a U.S. army, including French 


25, 1944, and republican 
legislation again came into 
effect. De Gaulle remodelled 
the provisional government, 
over which he had presided 
in Algiers since 1943; war 
destruction having made 
communication with the 
provinces difficult, repub- 
lican commissioners, armed 
with full powers, represented 
the government in the 
various regions. Advising the 
^9! government, on which all 
* • parties and the National 
^ d Resistance Council were 
represented, was the con- 
sultative assembly, whoso 
members were appointed by 
^Cf the resistance committee. 
The first task was to re-estab- 
lish communications, organ- 
bers revictualling, and bring 

and order into a country thor- 
^the oughly ravaged by four 
years of occupation, two 
military campaigns, and frequent 
bombings of installations and 
communications. 

A purge of those who had col- 
laborated with the Germans was 


he went to Notre Dame, where also necessary. In the early days 


snipers in its galleries and on the 


summary execution of collabora- 
fcroops which later formed the basis roof of the town hall fired at him. tors took place, but justice soon 
of the French 1st army, landed The greater part of France was intervened and the most notorious 
in the S. ; these were also helped free by Sept. But the enemy still collaborators were taken before 
by ^ the^ Maquis, who came into occupied iJsace, and the Germans proper tribunals. Administration, 
action in the Alps, the Cevennes, were still resisting in invested “poc- journalism, and the world of letters 
and the Jura, destroying railway kets ” at La R'oeheUe, St. Nazaire, and art were systematically purged 
lines and attacking the enemy ; in Lorient, and Dunkirk. The French by committees set up for the pur- 
Savoy the Forces Fran9aises de 1st army, commanded by Gen. de pose ; search was made for ccon- 
rintlrieur (F.F.I.) took 18,000 Lattre de Tassigny, in cooperation omic collaborators, and illicit pro- 
prisoners. Thus the German army with the U.S. 7th army, took the fiteers had their gains confiscated ; 
was caught between the Allied ojBfensive on Nov. 14, captured tens of thousands of death, force(l 
forces in the N. (the French 2nd Belfort, turned the German posi- labour, or prison sentences were 
armoured division, under Gen. tions in the Vosges, and forced a passed. Retain and Laval were 
Leclerc, forming part of the U.S. general retirement in Alsace. The condemned to death ; the latter 


armoured division, under Gen. tions in the Vosges, and forced a 
Leclerc, forming part of the U.S. general retirement in Alsace. The 
3rd army) and the U.S. and French French 2nd armoured div., operat- 
armies in the S. ing now with the 7th army, forced 

By Aug. 19 revolt was stirring in the Saveme gap, entering Stras- 
Paris. The F.F.I. came into action bourg on Nov. 23. During the 
and erected barricades. The police enemy counter-offensive in the Ar- 
went on strike. The police head- deunes (Dec. 1944-Jan., 1945), the 
quarters and the town haU, seat Americans wished to withdraw to 
of the national ftouncil of resis- the Vosges, but at the urgent 


passed. Retain and Laval were 
condemned to death; the latter 
was executed after attempted 
suicide ; but RcStain’s sentence was 
commuted to life imprisonment 
on account of his age. 

During 1945-46 France lived 
under provisional governments. 
On Oct. 21, 1945, a constituent 
assembly was elected, whose prin- 
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cipal purpose was to draw up a 
new constitution. The Communist 
party secured 150 seats, the Social- 
ists 139, a new party, the Mouve- 
ment Republicain Populaire (Cath- 
olic and democratic), 149. The 
Radicals won only 25 seats. The 
constitution it proposed was re- 
jected, May 5, 1946. On June 2 a 
new constituent assembly was 
elected, wherein the Communists 
were the most numerous, with 
M.R.P. next, then the Socialists. 

‘ The constitution (see pp. 3510-11) 
drawn up by this assembly, was 
accepted by the country with a 
weak majority, 

Oct. 13. In addi- 
tion to drawing up 
a constitution, the 
assemblies had car- 
ried out national- 
isation of mines, 
gas, elec^city, in- 
surance, and the 
big credit banks. 

General de 
Gaulle, at variance 
with the constitu- 
ent assembly both 
over constitution- 
making and foreign „ , „ _ 

policy, had re- Bank oil 

signed, as head of the provisional 
government, Jah. 21, 1946 ; Gouin, 
the Socialist president of the assem- 
bly (a position approximating to 
that of the speaker of the house of 
commons), succeeded him, Jan. 26. 
He supported the constitution 
which the country rejected, and re- 
signed after the election of the sec- 
ond constituent assembly. Georges 
Bidault, leader of the M.R.P., came 
in on June 23, and himself retired 
according to custom when the new 
national assembly started to func- 
tion, Nov. 10. It proved difficult 
to form a ministry. Neither the 
M.R.P. nor the Socialists wanted 
to collaborate with the Commun- 
ists. Finally, pending the election 
of the new president of the repub- 
lic, Blum formed a Socialist minis- 
try; its life was known to be 
limited to six weeks, but it gave 
a vigorous direction to policy, 
stayed the tendency towards a 
general rise in prices, and opened 
negotiations for a treaty of alliance 
with Great Britain. On Jan. 16, 
1947, the first president of the 
Fourth Republic, Vincent Auriol, 
was elected at Versailles by the 
two assemblies. Following the 
usual custom, Blum handed his 


middle parties and endeavouring 
to establish the efficacy of the 
“ third force ” in polities, as dis- 
tinct from the communists on the 
one hand and on the other a new 
organization of the extreme right, 
Rassemblement du Peuple Fran- 
9 ais, led by Gen. de Gaulle. 
Throughout, Prance played her 
part in the movement leading to 
Western Union, as signatory to 
the treaties of Dunkirk and Brus- 
sels and the North Atlantic Treaty, 
and as member of customs unions. 

France, Bank of. Central 
bank of France, founded in 1880 



'ranee. The head o£&.ces in Paris 

by Napoleon I and having the 
monopoly of issxiing notes. It exer- 
cises a large measure of control 
over other banks in France, most 
of which have been nationalised 
and was itself completely nation- 
alised in 1946, It has a number of 
provincial branches and a large 
share in the clearing arrangements 
of the country. Its head offices are 
in the Rue de la VriUiere, Paris. 

France, Battle of. Name 
popularly given to the fighting 
between the German and (mainly) 
French armies which lasted until 
the end of organized French re- 
sistance in June, 1940. On May 
15, 1940, German mechanised 
columns, advancing with a speed 
hitherto thought impossible in war- 
fare, forced crossings over the 
Meuse at Dinant and between 
Sedan and Mezieres, and totally 
destroyed Gen. Corap’s 9th French 
army. At first there was some 
doubt whether the enemy would 
push on to Paris, take the Maginot 
Line (q.v.) in the rear, or thrust W. 
to sever the communications of the 
Allied armies in Belgium. The Ger- 
man command decided on the lat- 
ter plan. For the campaign that 
folio w'ed ending with the evacua- 


After the Allied evacuation from 
Dunkirk the German command 
was able to throw its full strength 
against the French, and on June 5 
launched armoured and motorised 
infantry thrusts which in less than 
two weeks totally defeated the ar- 
mies and put France out of the war. 

When Gen. Weygand replaced 
Gen. Gamelin as o.-in-c. on May 
19, he had considered mounting a 
major counter-attack against an 
enemy whom he felt sure must halt 
to reorganize after the battles in 
Flanders. But by the beginning of 
June, Weygand lacked the neces- 
sary support of armour, artillery, 
and aircraft. Even had such sup- 
port been available, the disruption 
of his communications by air at- 
tack and the chaotic condition of 
French rail and road transport, 
due in large measure to the dis- 
orderly fleeing of refugees, made it 
impossible to concentrate men and 
materials for an offensive opera- 
tion. Moreover, the Germans did 
not halt to reorganize ; despite the 
length of their communications 
and the opposition they had met 
in Flanders, their advance had lost 
none of its momentum. 

The Weygand Line 

Weygand managed to establish 
a defensive line across France from 
the Somme estuary to Montm4dy, 
where the Maginot forts had suc- 
cessfully withstood all German 
attacks. The “ Weygand line,” 
which followed approximately the 
course of the Somme and Aisne and 
their interconnecting canals, con- 
sisted mainly of hastily-fortified 
villages and other makeshift de- 
fences. But the position had con- 
siderable depth, and some effort 
had been expended in making the 
villages pivots which, properly 
held, might have resisted tank as- 
sault. The Maginot Line, still un- 
attacked in front, protected the 
position from a rear attack. The 
French hoped to hold the line until 
their reserve armies had been re- 
organized and equipped and a new 
British force landed in France. 

But the Germans had already 
secured bridgeheads across the 
Somme at Abbeville and Amiens, 
and on June 7 the main German 
assault was made from Abbeville, 
where the British 51st (Highland) 
div. and the incomplete 1st ar- * 
moured div. formed part of the 
French 10th army holding the line 
of the Somme. The 51st div. fell 


resignation to the president, and P. 
Ramadier became prime minister. 

During 1947-50 he was succeed- 
ed in turn by R. Schuman, A. 
Marie, H. Queuille, and G. Bidault, 
each at the head of a coalition of 


tion of the B.E.F, and 1st French 
army from Dunkirk, see British 
Expeditionary Force ; Dunkirk, 
Evacuation from. See also Belgium 
in the Second Great War ; Nether- 
lands in the Second Great War. 


back towards Rouen, but, cut off 
from that city by the German 
advance, retired to St. Valery -en- 
Caux, where it was surrounded by 
superior Germans forces and forced 
to capitulate on June 12. 



Battle oi France. Map illustrating the withdrawal of French and British troops before the rapidly advancing German 
army in northern France between June 4 and June 18» 1940 


Further attacks developed in the 
next few days, chiefly on the Aisne, 
where the French offered gallant 
resistance. But the Germans were 
able to throw in fresh armour, and 
penetrated deep into and through 
the Weygand fine. The Germans 
Panzers carried out their policy of 
by-passing strong centres of resis- 
tance, leaving them to be reduced 
by the infantry and artillery. 

French resistance was well or- 
ganized at first, and the with- 
drawals so coordinated that some 
semblance of a continuous front 
was maintained. But with the 
breakdown of communications, 
whole divisions were compelled to 
fight and retreat without orders 
or plan. Italy declared war on the 
Allies on June 10, and the French, 
realizing they could not hold the 
line any longer, fell back on the 
Seine. By June 12 the Germans 
had reached and crossed the Seine 
between Paris and Bouen and cap- 
tured Reims, while in the centre 
German troops were within 12 m, 
of Paris. 

East of the Asne,.the French — 
outnumbered, outgunned, and out- 
manoeuvred — fell back on the 
Marne, hoping to establish yet 
another defence line there. But 
the pursuing enemy gave no pause 
and, crossing the Marne from 


Chl/teau-Thierry eastwards, oc- 
cupied ChMons. On June 13 Paris 
was declared an open town. The 
following day the Germans entered 
it, the French government having 
moved to Tours some days earlier. 

After the fail of Paris, the main 
German diive developed S.E. be- 
tween Paris and the Maginot Line. 
Verdun fell on June 15, and a 
frontal assault penetrated the 
Maginot Line near Saarbrucken. 
Although plans were made for a 
rally on the Loire, nothing came of 
them. Nor did the landing at Cher- 
bourg of fresh British troops, in- 
cluding a Canadian brigade, have 
any effect. 

On June 7, the British 1st ar- 
moured div., which had lost so 
heavily in vehicles and men during 
the defence of the Somme that it 
consisted of only 60 tanks, was or- 
dered by Weygand to hold the line 
of the river AndeUe N.E. of Rouen 
against an anticipated Panzer 
attack. Without air or artillery 
support, the 1st div. was compelled 
to withdraw across the Seine, 
where it joined the 62nd (Lowland) 
div., which had arrived in France 
on June 9 by way of St. Malo, 
Brest, and Cherbourg to form part 
of the covering force for the con- 
templated withdrawal from the 
lines of communication. 


When the German armies crossed 
the Seine, the French position be- 
came hopeless ; to the E. the de- 
fences in Champagne had been 
overrun and the Maginot Line 
outflanked. With the German 
drive into central France, whole 
divisions were cut off in Alsace 
and Lorraine and the line of re- 
treat of all French forces retiring 
from the Rhine and Saar was cut. 

In the N. sector, British armour 
and infantry were fighting des- 
perate rearguard actions, and on 
June 13 Gen. Sir Alan Brooke 
arrived at Le Mans to take com- 
mand of aU British troops in 
France which were embodied in a 
single corps, the 2nd. On the 
previous night the 157th brigade 
of the 52nd div. took over a posi- 
tion E. of Conches, which had been 
exposed by the retreat of the 
French 10th army. At the same 
time the arm6e de Paris was falling 
back on Orleans, leaving the 52nd 
division in grave danger of being 
surrounded. 

On June 14 Weygand informed 
Brooke that the French army was 
no longer capable of organized 
resistance ; but that, in accordance 
with a decision of the Allied gov- 
ernments, Brittany was to be 
defended by a line held across 
the peninsula in the vicinity of 
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Rennes. Sir Alan issued instruc- 
tions for the participation of the 
British troops in this plan, but on 
returning to his H.Q. and ringing 
up the C.I.G.S. found that neither 
the C.I.G.S. nor the British prime 
minister had heard of such a plan, 
and he was ordered to arrange the 
evacuation of all British troops not 
actually serving with the French 
10th army. The same evening he 
was told that he was no longer 
under Weygand’s orders, and that 
the British forces, apart from those 
with the French 10th army, were 
to mthdraw to England at once. 

Brest, Cherbourg, St. Malo, St. 
Nazaire, La Pallice, and Nantes. 

The British troops remaining 
were the 157th brigade of the 52nd 
Lowland div. and what was left 
of the 1st armoured div. On June 
16 the French 10th army began to 
retire on the Alen 9 on-Rennes line, 
but as cooperation with this move- 
ment was contrary to the instruc- 
tions given to the British com- 
mander, the British disengaged 
and fell back on Cherbourg. On 
June 17 Gen. Brooke was informed 
from London of the French request 
for an armistice. In confused 
fighting the armoured div. was 
split, one half making for Cher- 
bourg, the other for Brest. From 
these two ports the remnants em- 
barked June 17-18. When the last 
troopship left Cherbourg at 4 p.m. 
on the 18th German guards were 
within 3 m. of the harbour. 

Increasing Number of Surrenders 

While the armistice negotiations 
dragged out, the remnants of the 
French armies continued fighting 
gallant but hopeless battles. In 
the W. their forces were with- 
drawing into Brittany and S. of 
the Loire ; the armies still fighting 
around Paris halted to give battle 
on the middle Loire, thence con- 
tinued their retreat in the hope of 
gaining more favourable positions ; 
the armies in Champagne (out- 
flanked on both sides by German 
armour) endeavoured to break 
through to Dijon ,* in Lorraine, 
troops were fighting in squares 
and progressing slowly S., as was 
the army of Alsace. By June 20, 
the Germans had captured Lyons 
and penetrated the Jura as far 
as the Swiss frontier. Thereafter 
city after city fell into German 
hands, and in increasing number 
French divs. were surrounded and 
forced to surrender. 

The armistice was signed at 
6.50 p.m. on June 22, but hos- 
tilities did not cease until 6 hours 
after the Italian government had 
notified the German High Com- 


mand that a Franco-Italian armis- 
tice had also been concluded, Not 
until June 25 had Mussolini com- 
pleted his inglorious little cam- 
paign on the French-Italian border 
and signed the armistice. In six 
weeks the battle of France had re- 
sulted in the complete defeat of the 
French army, considered at the 
beginning of the war to be the 
strongest in Europe. Consult The 
Six Weeks’ War, T. Draper, 1946. 

David lie Roi 
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France, Anatole (1844-1924). 
Pen-name of Jacques Anatole 
Thibault, French author. Bom in 
Paris, April 16, 
1844, he was 
the son of a 
bookseller, 
whose shop was 
much frequent- 
ed by literary 
men. Educated 
at the College 
Stanislas, Par- 
W is, he published 
I his first book, 
a study of Al- 
fred de Vigny, in 1868. After pro- 
ducing two volumes of poems in 
1873 and 1876, he turned to prose 
work with the tales, Jocaste et le 
Chat Maigre, 1879. 

So far he had been only mildly 
interested in writing. But then 
came a long succession of works of 
fiction, satire, and criticism of 
which the following are note- 
worthy : Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard, 1881 : Le Livre de mon 
Ami, 1885 ; Balthasar, 1889 ; 
Thais, 1890 ; La Vie Litteraire, a 
series of reprinted essays, 1888-92 ; 
La Rdtisaerie de la Reine Pedau- 
que, 1893 : Les Opinions de M. 
Jerdme Coignard, 1893, and M. 
Bergeret S, Paris, 1901, two satiric 
studies of contemporary French 
affairs ; Pierre Noziere, 1899 ; 
Crainquebille, 1902 ; Histoire Co- 
mique, 1903 ; the sceptical but bril- 
liantly written history of Jeanne 
d’Arc, ] 908 ; the satirical survey of 
modern French liistory, L’lle des 
Pingouins, 1908 ; Les Dieux ont 
Soif, a story of the Revolution, 
1912 ; and another great satire, La 
Revolte des Anges, 1914 ; reminis- 
cences, Le Petit Pierre, 1918, and 
La Vie en Fleur, 1922. 

Anatole France was a staunch 
supporter of Zola in the Dreyfus 
affair, and a prominent supporter 
of socialist, radical, and anti-mili- 
tarist causes. He was elected a 
member of the French Academy in 
1896, and was an officer of the 
Legion of Honour. He visited Eng- 
land in 1913. He strongly sup- 
ported his country’s entry into the 
First Great War, even offering him- 


.self as a volunteer in 1914, and 
strove always to uphold the ideal- 
ism of the French cause, publishing 
a striking appeal to this end in 
1920. He received the Nobel prize 
for literature in 1921. 

Sceptical, erudite, and keenly in- 
terested in actuality, he was per- 
haps the leading figure of his day 
in French letters. It is hardly fair 
to caU Anatole France a novelist ; 
rather was he a kindly satirist, 
using the novel — the rlcit, as he 
would have styled it — as his 
medium for dissertation and analy- 
sis. A master of the impersonal 
and almost wholly impartial 
method which only a few of the 
greatest French writers have suc- 
cessfully compassed, he took his- 
tory ancient and modern as his 
theme ; but his delight was in 
turning ancient or legendary tales 
inside out and showing that the 
same characteristics are common 
to humanity in all ages. In a 
sense he resembled Bernard Shaw, 
or even Wells ; but he was less 
ruthless and restless than either, 
perhaps because he did not indulge 
either in destruction or in reform- 
ation. His work leaves not the 
somewhat acid taste of exposure or 
disillusion, but the pleasant con- 
viction that we now know the 
humorous as well as the conven- 
tional side of whatever subject or 
personality he put before us. He 
died at Tours, Oct. 13, 1924. 

Bibliography. Complete works, 
trans. and ed. F, Chapman and 
J. L. May, were published by The 
Bodley Head. Lives include those 
by L. P. Shanks, 1919 ; J. L. May, 
1924 ; H. de Noussanne, 1925 ; H. 
Stewart. 1929 ; B. Cerf, 1927 ; J. J. 
Brousson, Eng. trans. J. Pollock, 
1934 ; E. P. Dargan, 1937. 

France and Germany Star. 
Campaign medal of the Second 
Great War. The medal was 
awarded for operational service on 
land between June 6, 1944 and 
May 8, 1945, in France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Germany. The rib- 
bon is striped vertically in red, 
white, and blue, the colours of the 
Union flag and of France and the 
Netherlands. The medal is a six- 
pointed star, identical with other 
campaign stars except that it car- 
ries its own title on the surrounding 
band. See illus. Campaign Stars. 

Francesca, Piero della (c. 
1416-92). Italian painter. He was 
bora at Borgo san Sepolcro, where 
he died. In 1439 he was employed 
by Domenico Veneziano on the 
frescoes of Sant’ Egidio, Florence. 
Later he collaborated with Bra- 
mantino at the Vatican, and in 
1469 entered the service of Duke 
Federigo at Urbino. The master 
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of Perugino and Luca Signorelli, 
he was learned in the laws of per- 
spective and introduced some im- 
provements in oil-colours. From 
the geometrical structure of his 
work he has acquired the appella- 
tion of the first Cubist. 

E^ancesca da Rimini. Heroine 
of a famous Italian love-story. 
Giovanni Malatesta of Rimini 
(nicknamed Scianeiato, the lame) 
obtained her in marriage from her 
father, Guido da Polenta, lord of 
Ravenna, and sent his brother 
Paolo to fetch her. Francesca and 
Paolo fell in love and were caught 
together and slain by Giovanni, 
1285. The story was told by Dante 
in the Inferno ; it has also been 
used by Leigh Hunt, 1816, Silvio 
Pellico, 1818, Stephen Phillips, 
1899, and D’Annunzio, 1901. 
Ingres, 1819, Cabanel, 1870, and 
G. F. Watts, 1879, have sho'W'n the 
story in paintings; and several 
operas and a ballet have been 
founded on it. See Dante ; Rimini. 

Franche Comte. District of 
Europe ; in fuU, the free county of 
Burg undy . It wa s originally an in- 
dependent state, then part of the 
duchy of Burgundy, and finally part 
of France. Its early capital was 
Ddle, but after 1678 Besan 9 on ; it 
lay between Lorraine and Switzer- 
land, while through it ran the 
SaOne. After the dissolution of the 
Frankish Empire the free county 
was one of the many little states 
which arose on its ruins. It had 
its own counts, who retained a 
practical independence, in spite 
of occasional interference from the 
kings of France and Germany, until 
the 14th century, w'hen it was in- 
cluded in the duchy of Burgundy. 

In 1477, on the death of Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy, it was 
seized by Louis XI of France, but 
a few years later it was regained 
by the emperor Maximilian, the 
son-in-law of Charles. From Maxi- 
milian it passed to Charles V and 
Philip II of Spain, and then in 
1668 it was conquered by Louis 
XIV of France, who formally se- 
cured it by the treaty of Xijmegen 
in 1678. The last remains of its 
independence were then extin- 
guished, and since then it has 
been part of France. Since the 
Revolution it has been divided, and 
now forms the depts. of Haute 
Sa6ne, Jura, and Doubs, and part 
of Ain. See Burgundy. 

Franchet d’Esperey, Louis 
(1856-1942). French soldier. He 
was bom May 25, 1856, at Mostaga- 
nem, Algeria, and entered the army 
in 1876. He took part in the 
Tunis operations, 1881-82, in the 
Tongking expedition, 1885-87, and 


served in China, 1900-01, and in 
Morocco as general of division in 

1913. He was placed at the head 
of the French 6th army in Sept. 

1914, and in 1916 was given 
command of the eastern group of 
armies in France. In 1918 he was 
appointed to command the Allied 
armies at Salonica. A uniformly 
successful general and a tvpical 
fighting soldier, he completely 
defeated the German- Bulgarian 
forces, drove the Germans and 
Hungarians out of Serbia, and 
quelled the resistance of the 
Hungarians. He was awarded the 
baton of a marshal in 1921, and 
died July 8, 1942. 

Franchise (late Lat. franom, 
free). Originally something to which 
the idea of freedom was attached, 
i.e. the free grant of a privilege. It 
is now used in two narrower senses, 
one in law and the other in politics. 
In law, a franchise is a privilege 
granted by the crown to an indi- 
vidual, or more usually to a cor- 
poration, such as the right to hold 
a market or fair, or rights of fishing. 
This use of the term persists in 
the U.S.A., where franchises are 
public rights handed over to 
private or semi-private bodies. In 
politics, the franchise is the right 
to vote, especially at elections of 
members of parliament. 

In England the franchise was at 
first the privilege of all freeholders, 
who voted in the county court ; 
but by an Act of 1430 it was re- 
stricted, as far as the counties were 
concerned, to thnse whose free- 
holds were worth 40s. or more. In 
the towns the franchise varied, 
each borough having its own 
custom, usually conveyed to it 
by royal charter. There were 
variations, too, in the franchise in 
Scotland and Ireland. Uniformity 
was first introduced by the 
Reform Act of 1832. In England, 
in the counties, it was given to 
the existing freeholders, and in 
a.ddition to copyholders and those 
renting land worth £50 a year. The 
total electorate numbered about 
1,000,000. In the boroughs a uni- 
form franchise was introduced, 
the vote being given to all house- 
holders whose premises were worth 
£10 a year and upwards. In 1867 
a second Reform Act reduced the 
qualifications in the counties to the 
holders of land worth’ £12 a year, 
and in the boroughs gave it to all 
householders. In addition a lodger 
franchise was introduced. For 
Scotland and Ireland there were 
also Reform Acts, the main princi- 
ples being the same as in England. 

In 1884 a Reform Act introduced 
uniformity, not only in county and 


borough, but in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. All householders 
were given the franchise, as were 
lodgers in counties as in boroughs. 
Certain classes were disqualified as 
before, e.g. Aliens and criminals, 
and women were still excluded. In 
addition there was still a university 
franchise, based on the possession 
of a degree. 

The fourth considerable exten- 
sion of the parliamentary franchise 
took place in 1918 when women 
who had attained the age of 30 
were allowed the right to vote. 
(Women ratepayers of 21 had 
received the municipal franchise in 
1869. ) “ Universal adult suffrage 
was introduced m 1928. Each 
new Reform Act added millions 
to the electorate, which by 1945 
had grown to 33,679,041. In that 
year the . parliamentary and the 
municipal franchise were placed 
on the same basis and* a person of 
21 of either sex, not subject to any 
legal disability, and qualified by 
3 months’ residence, occupation of 
business premises of at least £10 a 
year in value, or marriage to a 
person having the business pre- 
mises qualification, became entitled 
to be entered on the electoral 
register. An Act of 1948 abolished 
all plural voting including the 
university franchise and the busi- 
ness premises vote. See Election ; 
Reform Acts ; Vote. 

Francia, Francesco (c. 1450- 
1517). An Italian painter. He was 
born at Bologna, his real name 



Francia. Madonna, Infant Jesus, 
and S. John, an example of the 
artist’s work in the Dresden Gallery 


being Francesco Kaibolini, and was 
apprenticed to a goldsmith. He 
achieved distinction as a worker in 
metal, in niello, and in type-found- 
ing — ^he devised the first italic type 
— but shortly after the coming of 
Lorenzo Costa to Bologna, 1483, 
he became a painter. Costa and 
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IFrancia were associated in an altar- 
piece for the Church of the Miseri- 
cordia, Bologna, Francia*s earliest 
dated work. Though at first he 
followed Costa’s style he quickly 
surpassed that master in power of 
conception and colour. The Ma- 
donna and Saints, with S. Anne en- 
throned, in the National Gallery, 
London, is one of his masterpieces, 
but he is best studied at Bologna. 

His famous Baptism of Christ is 
at Dresden. Among his portraits 
are those of Bartolommeo Bian- 
chini (Salting collection). The 
Marchese Bovio (Lichtenstein Gal- 
lery, Vienna), Prince Federigo Gon- 
zaga (Leatham collection). In 
fresco two episodes from the life of 
S. Cecilia survive in the chapel of 
that saint at Bologna. Francia died 
at Bologna, Jan. 6, 1617. Consult 
Life, G. C. Williamson. 1901. 

Francia, Josi: Caspar Rodri- 
GTJEZ (1757-1840). Dictator of 
Paraguay. Bom at Asuncidn, of 
Portuguese origin, and educated at 
the university of Cordoba de Tucu- 
man, he first studied theology, but 
after taking his degree practised 
law. In 1811 Paraguay declared 
itseK independent of Spain, and 
Francia, the ablest of its revolu- 


tionary leaders, became secretary 
of the national junta, joint dicta- 
tor, 1813, joint dictator for three 
years, 1814, and sole dictator for 
life, 1816. In 1816 he dissolved con- 
gress, and for the rest of his life ruled 
tyranically but beneficially. His 
vigorous opposition to intercourse 
with other countries resulted in 
the development of Paraguay’s re- 
sources. He died Sept. 20, 1840. 

Franciade. Name given to each 
period of four years in the new 
calendar set up by the authors of 
the French Revolution in 1793. 
The idea and form of the word were 
derived from the Greek Olympiad. 
See Calendar. 

Francis. Christian name, used 
by both males and females. It is 
derived from the word frank, free, 
and was first used in France in the 
form Frangois. It passed over to 
England about the time of Henry 
VIII, in the form of Francis. 
In the 18th century the form 
Frances began to be used for girls. 
Frank is a variant. The German 
equivalent is Franz, a popular name 
in Germany; the Italian is 
Francesco, the Spamsh Francisco. 
Francesca is the Itafian feminine, 
and Franziska the German. 


FRANCIS: THE SAINT OF ASSISI 

Gt. a. Coulton, Autlior of Prom St. Francis to ©ante 
The life and work of this saint is a necessary introduction to the 
articles on Monasticism ; Franciscans; and on the other religious orders 


Francis of Assisi was horn in or 
about the year 1182. His father, 
Pietro di Bemardone, was a cloth 
merchant, and belonged to the 
commercial aristocracy of Assisi. 
Pietro was travelling in France 
when the son was born to whom 
on his return he gave the then 
unusual name of Francesco. The 
saint’s youth was marked by a 
love of pleasure, society, and song ; 
all his life he retained a strong 
affection for the French language 
— then the literary language of 
Europe — though he could never 
speak it well. As he grew up he 
began to repent of his irregularities, 
which had always been those of a 
generous and refined nature. 

In 1202 Francis was taken pri- 
soner in battle against the Peru- 
gians, and remained in captivity 
for a year, during which he was 
noted for his gaiety and his for- 
bearance towards his fellow -pri- 
soners. Returning to his former 
dissipations, ho fell seriously ill, 
and, in a moment of convalescence, 
gazing out upon the landscape 
beneath the walls of Assisi, he 
found that “neither the beauty of 
the fields, the pleasantness of the 
vineyards, nor anything that is 
fair to see could in any wise delight 
him. . . . And from that day he be- 
gan to despise himself, and in some 


sort to hold in contempt what he 
had admired and loved before ; 
yet not altogether, for he had not 
yet been loosed from the bonds 
of vanity.” He dreamed of mili- 
tary fame, and had actually started 
on an expedition to Apulia when 
a vision recalled him. His gaiety 
now became more fitful ; he was 
penetrated with a deeper pity for 
the poor, and especially for lepers ; 
the self-conquest which first en- 
abled him to kiss a leper marked a 
fresh step in his spiritual life. 

A Religious Enight-errant 
Francis now spent much time 
in solitary prayer, and at one of 
these moments, in the little half- 
ruined church of S. Damiano, the 
crucifix seemed to speak to him 
with an articulate voice : “ Fran- 
cis, go repair My House, which as 
thou seest is wholly falling into 
ruin.” Taking these words too 
literally, he sought to assist the 
reparation of S. Damiano by 
selling one of his father’s horses 
with a load of valuable cloth. The 
result was a complete rupture 
between him and his father, and 
the saint went forth naked into 
the world. “ Henceforth I may 
say freely ‘ Our Father which art 
in heaven,’ and no longer ‘ father 
Pietro di Bemardone.’ ” 

This was in 1207. Francis then 


began a life of religious vaga- 
bondage — or rather, knight-er- 
rantry. We find him repairing S. 
Damiano with his own hands, tend- 
ing the lepers and living among 
them, preaching in the streets and 
public squares, and often treated 
as a madman. At last, apparently 
on Feb. 24, 1209, the gospel for the 
day suggested a more definite rule 
of life (Matt, x, 7-10). Thence- 
forward he took as his ideal the 
literal imitation of Christ, and 
became perhaps the most Christ- 
like of all the figures in Church 
history. 

Foandaiion of His Order 
At the end of 1209, or more prob- 
ably in 1210, having already a 
small group of disciples, he went to 
Rome and begged Innocent HI to 
confirm a brief rule which he had 
drawn up, and thus to authorise 
a new religious order. The monks 
were individually poor, but held 
corporate endowments. The friar 
was to be moneyless, not only in- 
dividually but also in the mass ; 
he was to live by the labour of his 
hands if possible, and, where that 
failed, by begging. The pope, 
after some natural hesitation, 
consented. The new order multi- 
plied rapidly, thanks to the per- 
sonal influence of Francis and to 
the crying need of the times. 

Many reformers, in the latter half 
of the 12th century, had aimed at 
a return to apostolic life ; but, 
sooner or later, all of these came 
into conflict with the Church. 
S. Francis combined the most ex- 
traordinary religious zeal and 
charity with a spirit of complete 
devotion to the hierarchy, and 
was thus able to renew religious 
life in Europe without breaking 
with the Church. There can be 
little doubt that he and his fol- 
lowers postponed the religious 
revolution ot the 16th century by 
several generations. Yet this re- 
conciliation was not effected with- 
out considerable sacrifices of ideal. 

Suffering and Self-Sacrifice 
As time went on S. Francis rose 
to even greater heights of suffering 
and self-sacrifice, but he lacked 
the more ordinary qualities re- 
quired in the general of a religious 
order. Here his zeal for conver- 
sions actually stood in his way. 
Apart from his frequent mission- 
ary journeys in Italy, he planned 
others abroad. In 1212 he started 
for Palestine, but was driven by 
storms to the N.E. coast of the 
Adriatic. In 1214 he went to 
preach in Spain; in 1217 he was 
with difficulty restrained from a 
similar journey to France. In 1219 
he at last found his way to Syria 
and Palestine, and was away more 
than a year. 
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During his absence in Palestine, 
his vicars joined with other not- 
ables in a policy which tended to 
bring the Franciscans into line with 
the older orders. At this news he 
suddenly returned (summer of 
1220), but was unable entirely to 
check the movement, which had 
considerable support from the 
papal court. Recognizing his own 
want of strictly business qualities, 
he resigned the direction of the 
Order to Pietro dei Cattani as vicar- 
general, and from this time forward 
could only protest against the for- 
malism which was creeping steadily 
into his Order. The rest of his life 
was spent in missionary journeys 
about Italy, and in remote her- 
mitages where he gave himself up 
increasingly to the contemplation 
of Christ’s passion. At one of these 
(La Yemia, Sept., 1224) he is said 
to have miraculously received the 
Stigmata, or five wounds of Christ. 
He died Oct. 3, 1226. He was 
canonised in 1228 and his festival 
is kept on Oct. 4. See Assisi. 

Bibliography. The Mirror of 
Perfection, ascribed to Leo of 
Assisi, Eng. trans. S. Evans, 1898 ; 
The Little Flowers of St. Francis, 
Eng. trans. T. W. Arnold, 1908 ; 
Lives, Thomas of Celano, Eng. 
trans. A. G. F. Howell, 1908; 
G. K. Chesterton, 1923; A. Bon- 
nard, 1930 ; Father Cuthbert, new 
ed. 1933 ; P. Sabatier, new ed. 
1942 ; R. 0. Petry, 1942. 

Francis op Paola (c. 1416- 
1507). Saint and founder of the 
Order of Friars Minims. Born at 
Paolo, of poor parents, when 16 
years old he became a hermit. Being 
soon joined by others, he founded 
an order in 1436. Their first 
monastery was built in 1454, and 
the new order was authorised by 
Pope Sixtus IV in 1474. Other 
monasteries were founded in Italy, 
Sicily, France, and Germany, be- 
fore Francis’s death at Plessis-les- 
Tours, April 2, 1507. 

Francis db Sales (1567-1622), 
Saint and writer. Born of a noble 
family at Annecy, Savoy, Aug, 21, 
1567, he was 
educated at 
Paris and 
Padua. He 
was a great 
champion of 
the Roman 
Catholic faith, 
had several 
friendly but 
fruitless dis- 
cussions with 
Beza, and won many Protestants to 
his own church, especially by his 
preaching in the Calvinist province 
of Chablais, 1694-98, and in Paris, 
1602. In Sept., 1602, he became 
bishop of Geneva. In 1610 he 
founded the order of Nuns of the 



Francis de Sales, 
French saint 



S. Francis of Assisi, when dying, carried upon a litter to bless the town 
of Assisi. From a painting by L. Benonville 


Visitation. He was a man of saintly 
life. Has Introduction to the 
Devout Life, 1609, is translated 
into many lan^ages, and highly 
esteemed by Christian people gener- 
ally. He died at Lyons, Dec. 28, 
1622, was canonised in 1665, and 
adopted as the patron saint of 
writers and journalists in 1923. 
His festival is kept on Jan. 29. 
His Works were edited by H. B. 
Maekay, 1892. There are Lives 
by H. L. Lear, 1871 ; M. M. M. 
Scott, 1913 ; H. Burton, 1926 ; H. 
Bordeaux, 1929 ; M. Muller, 1936. 

Francis 1 (1708-66). (German 
king and Roman emperor. The son 
of Leopold, duke of Lorraine, and, 
through his 
mother, a 
grandson of 
Philip, duke 
of Orleans, he 
was born 
Dec. 8, 1708. 
Related to the 
Hapsburgs, he 
was educated 
in the court cir- 
cle at Vienna, 
and a marriage w®'S arranged be- 
tween him and the future empress, 
Maria Theresa. In 1729 he became 
duke of Lorraine, but in 1736 he ex- 
changed that duchy for Tuscany, of 
which he became grand duke when 
the last Medici ruler died in 1737, 
having in the meantime (1736) 
been married to Maria Theresa. In 
1740 his father-in-law, the emperor 
Charles VI, died, and the war of the 
Austrian succession began. In the 
struggle against Frederick the 
Great, Maria, not her husband, was 
the dominant figure, and her efforts 
resulted in 1745 in the election of 
Francis as emperor. He died at 
Innsbruck, Aug. 18, 1765, having 
been merely the assistant of his 
wife. From the pair the existing 
Hapsburgs are descended, hence 
the family is known as Hapsburg- 
Lorraine. See Maria Theresa. 



Francis II, 
Emperor of Austria 



Francis I, 
German king 


Francis 11 (1768-1836). Em- 
peror of Austria and last ruler of 
the Holy Roman Empire. Bom in 
Florence, Feb. 
12, 1768, he 
was educated 
there and in 
Vienna. His 
father, hither- 
to grand duke 
of Tuscany, be- 
came Roman 
emperor as 
Leopold II in 
1790, and two 
years later (March 1, 1792) Francis 
succeeded him. A little earlier the 
French Revolution had begun. 
Francis’s aunt was Marie Antoin- 
ette, and on both public and 
private grounds he was soon com- 
mitted to the war against Franco. 
One disaster followed another. He 
was forced to make the treaty of 
Campo Formio, and later that of 
Pressburg. The Netherlands were 
in revolt ; Russia and Turkey were 
willing to take advantage of his 
difficulties. The states of Germany 
lost their last vestiges of unity, and 
in 1804 Francis took the title of 
.emperor of Austria, thus seeking 
to unite more closely the various 
lands, Hungary and Bohemia 
among thorn, over which he really 
ruled. In 1806 the Holy Roman 
Empire, of which he was the 
nominal head, ceased to exist. 

Although he had Mettemich for 
his minister, Francis took a leading 
part in controlling the policy of 
Austria, both domestic and foreign. 
He came to terms with Napoleon, 
giving him his daughter in mar- 
riage; but in 1813 he joined the 
AUies, and his armies assisted in 
N apoleon’s defeat. He died March 
2, 1836. He was four times 
married, and left his successor, 
Ferdinand I, and other children, 
one being the father of the em- 
peror Francis Joseph. See Europe ; 
History; Vienna, Congress of. 
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Francis 1 (1494^1547). King of 
France. Son of Charles of Valois, 
he was horn at Cognac, Sept. 12, 

1494, and in 

1515 succeed- 
ed his cousin 
Louis XII, 
whose daugh- 
ter he had 
married in 
1512. He in- 
vaded Italy 
and defeated 
the duke of 
Francis I, Milan at 
King of Prance Marignano in 
1515. In 1519 he made an un- 
successful bid for the imperial 
crown, which Charles V obtained, 
and the famous rivalry of the 
two monarchs began. Francis’s 
attempted alliance with Henry 
Vni of England, at the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, 1520, came 
to nothing, but he again invaded 
Italy, 1525, and was captured 
at Pavia, Feb. 24. Kept prisoner 
at Madrid, he was set free in 
1526 on surrendering Burgundy 
and abandoning various claims in 
favour of Charles. Once free, how- 
ever, he renewed hostilities, and 
won certain modifications from 
Charles in 1529, whose sister Mar- 
garet he married, 1530. 

The struggle was resumed in 
1536, Francis making useful alli- 
ances with the German Protestant 
princes, and with the sultan Soly- 
man I (1542), but had reached no 
'definite conclusion on his death 
at Rambouillet, March 31, 1547. 
Despite the jealousies and vacilla- 
tions of Ins foreign policy, Francis 
greatly strengthened the royal 
power. He secured for himself the 
nomination of bishops, reduced the 
judiciary powers of the nobility, 
strengthened provincial adminis- 
tration, reformed the national ex- 
chequer, and reconstituted the per- 
manent army. A patron of many 
notable artists and writers of the 
Renaissance, including Benvenuto 
Cellini and Francesco Primaticcio, 
he founded the College de France, 
1530. Consvlt Lives by J. D’Orliac, 
1933; F. Hackett, 1934. 

Francis II (1544-60). King of 
France. Born at Fontainebleau, 
Jan. 19, 1544, he was the eldest son 
of Henry II. 

He was married ^ 

death in a tour- 

10, 1559. His Francis n, 
reign o n ly King of Prance 


lasted for a year and a half, and 
during that time the government 
was conducted by his mother, 
Catherine de’ Medici, and his kins- 
men, the Guises. He died sud- 
denly in Paris, Dec. 5, 1560. 

Francis I (1777-1830). King of 
the Two Sicilies. Son of Ferdinand 
T, he was horn in Naples, Aug. 19, 
1777. In 1812 his father made Mm 
regent of Sicily and in 1820 regent 
of Naples. He came to the throne 
in 1824 and placed himself under 
the tutelage of Austria, inaugurat- 
ing an era of oppression and cor- 
ruption which reduced his subjects 
to despair. An insurrection in 1828 
was put down with unexampled 
cruelty, the commune of Bosco 
being razed to the ground. His 
alarm at the French revolution of 
1830, and the fear of the vengeance 
of his own people, caused his 
death, Nov. 8, 1830. 

Francis II (1836-94). King of 
the Two Sicilies. Son of Ferdinand 
TI (Bomba), he was born Jan. 16, 
1836, and ascended the throne in 

1859. Characterless and weak, he 
rejected aE proposals of reform 
until Garibaldi’s invasion of Sicily, 

1860. when his tardy offer of a 
constitution was rejected by his 
people. He fled to Capua and 
thence to Gaeta, which, after a 
brief siege, surrendered, Feb. 12, 

1861. The kingdom was incor- 
porated with Italy and Francis 
took refuge in Rome. After 1870, 
Francis lived in Germany and 
Austria. He died Dec. 27, 1894. 

Francis I (1853-1938). Prince 
of Liechtenstein. He was born 
Aug. 28, 1853, and succeeded his 
brother John II in 1929, the 
eleventh of his dynasty to rule 
over the principality. Francis 
continued the benevolent tradi- 
tions of his predecessor. When 
the annexation of Austria to 
Germany broti^ht the ,Naiional- 
Socialist regime to Ms borders, 
without actually abdicating he 
entrusted his reigning powers to 
his great-nephew, Francis Joseph, 
March 31, 1938. He died at Felds- 
berg, Moravia, July 16, 1938. 

Francis, John (1811-82), Pub- 
lisher. Born in Bermondsey, July 
18, 1811, and apprenticed to a 
London newspaper agent, he en- 
tered The Athenaeum office as a 
clerk, 1831, and became business 
manager and publisher of that 
paper 1832. He retained this post 
for nearly 50 years, also supervis- 
ing the commercial side of Notes 
and Queries from 1872. He took 
an active part in the campaign for 
the repeal of the advertisement, 
stamp, and paper duties, 1853-61. 
He died April 6, 1882. 


Francis, Kay (b. 1899). Pro- 
fessional name of Katherine Ed- 
wina Gibbs, American actress. 
She was born in Oldahoma City, 
Jan. 13, 1899, and educated at 
convents at Roxburj^ and New 
York. Making her entrance on 
the professional stage in 1925 as 
the Player Queen in Hamlet, she 
entered films in 1930. She ap- 
peared in many Warner produc- 
tions, in nine years making over 
50 pictures. These included Cy- 
nara; Trouble in Paradise ; Won- 
der Bar ; I Found Stella Parish ; 
The WMte Angel. In 1946 she 
appeared in Woman in the Case. 

Francis, Sm Philip (1740- 
1818). British civil servant and 
supposed author of The Letters 
of Junius (g^.v.). 
The only son 
of Philip Fran- 
cis (fi. 1708- 
73), translator 
of Horace, he 
was horn in 
Dublin, Oct. 
2 2, 1 7 4 0. 

Educated at 

St. Paul’s 
School, Lon- 

' r r 

AfUrJ.Lor^dole 

government appointments and was 
first clerk at the war office, 1762-72. 

A member of the council of 
Bengal, 1774-81, he quarrelled 
with Warren _ Hastings, who 
wounded Mm in a pistol duel, 
1779. He paid 50,000 rupees as 
defendant in a marital action 
brought by G. F. Grand, an officer 
in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, whose young after 

living for a time under the protec- 
tion of Francis, became in 1801 
the wife of Talleyrand, and re- 
turned to England with a large 
fortune. Francis was M-P. for 
Yarmouth, I.O.W., 1784 ; Bletch- 
ingley, 1790 ; and Appleby, 1802 ; 
assisted Burke in impeacMng 
Hastings; incurred the enmity 
of Pitt; became an intimate of 
the prince regent ; and supported 
Wilberforce against the slave 
trade. In 1793 he founded the 
Society of Friends of the People ; 
in 1806 received a knighthood; 
in 1814 married Emma Watkins, 
whom he encouraged in her belief 
that he was the author of the 
Junius Letters. He died in 
London, Dec. 22, 1818. Consult 
Memoirs, J. Parkes and H. 
Menvale, 1867. 

Francis Ferdinand (1863- 
1914). Austrian archduke. Son of 
the archduke Charles Louis and 
nephew of the emperor Francis 
Joseph, he was born at Graz, 
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Dec. 18, 1863. After inheriting, 
in 1875, the wealth and titles of 
the house of Hapsburg-Este, for- 
merly dukes of 
Modena, he 
became, by 
the suicide 
of the crcwn 
prince Rudolf 
in 1889, heir- 
apparent to 
the crown 
of Austria- 
Francis Ferdinand, H n n fi- a r v. 

Austrian archduke ^ ^ fo “ w- 

auawwix aj.uuuu«.o morgau- 

atic marriage in 1900 to the Coun- 
tess Sophia Chotek, who was 
created Princess Hohenberg, he re- 
nounced for the children the right 
of succession, but his own position 
remained, and for the next fourteen 
years he was one of the directors of 
the policy of Austria-Hungary. He 
was ma^g a tour in Bosnia when 
he was assassinated by a Serbian 
at Sarajevo, June 28, 1914, a crime 
which served to precipitate the 
First Great War. 

Francis Joseph I (1830-1916). 
Emperor of Austria. The eldest son 
of the archduke Francis and a 
grandson of 
'the emperor 
Francis 11, he 
was born at 
Vienna, Aug. 18, 

1830. He "li^as 
educated care- 
fully but' 
narrowly, like 
all the Haps- 
burgs. In 1848 Francis Joseph, 
the shaking 
throne wal 

occupied by Ferdinand, a childless 
imbecile. The hopes of the Haps- 
burgs were therefore centred on 
Francis Joseph, his nephew, and 
it was decided that he should be 
placed upon the throne. 

Francis Joseph reigned from 
T)ec. 2, 1848, until Nov. 21, 1916, 
one of the’ longest reigns in the 
world’s history. But its interest is 
not so much in its length as in its 
vicissitudes. He saw Austria lose 
her possessions in Italy, 1859, and, 
defeated by Prussia, 1866, driven 
from the German confederation. 
A hated rule disrupted Hungary 
and Bohemia. The acquisition 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 1908, 
hardly compensated for endless 
difficulties with the Balkan states, 
for the growing suspicions of 
Russia, or for disorder in the 
national finances, while Austria’s 
adherence to the Triple Alliance 
made her more than ever sub- 
ordinate to Prussia. 

His private life was even more 
tragic. His wife Elizabeth, 



Francis Joseph, 


daughter of Maximilian Joseph, 
duke of Bavaria, was assassinated 
at Geneva in 1898 ; his only son, 
Rudolf, committed suicide, or 
was killed, in 1889 : his nephew 
and heir, the archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, was murdered at Sera- 
jevo, June 28, 1914, with the 
most momentous consequences. 

The emperor took a real part in 
ruling his empire with its warring 
races and inherited difficulties, and 
but for him it is probable that it 
would have fallen to pieces before 
it did. He was diligent and up to a 
point capable, but he could hardly 
be expected to understand, still 
less to sympathise with, the liberal 
movement that shook Europe 
during his earlier years. His ear- 
liest troubles were with Hungary ; 
it was not until 1867 that he was 
there recognized as king. His life 
story is that of Ausma-Hungary, 
and to a large extent that of 
Europe, including Germany, which 
before the war of 1866 he tried 
hard to unite under his own over- 
lordship. He died Nov. 21, 1916, 
and was succeeded by his grand- 
nephew, the archduke Charles, who 
abdicated, Nov., 1918. ^ee Austria- 
Hungary ; Hapsburg. 

fVancis Joseph n (h. 1906). 
Prince of Liechtenstein. He was 
born Aug. 16, 1906, and succeeded 
on the death of his great-uncle 
Francis I, July 16, 1938, though 
he had been acting as regent since 
March 31 that year. An enlight- 
ened ruler, he preserved the in- 
dependence of the principality 
through the Second Great War. 

Franciscans. Order of friars, 
also known as Friars Minor or 
Minorites, or Grey Friars, founded 
in 1209 by S. Francis of Assisi (q.v . ). 
The first genera] chapter, in 1219, 
was attended by upwards of 5,000 
members. The rule was solemnly 
ratified by Honorius III in 1223. 
A year later 

the order was ^ 

established in 
England, at 
Canterbury. 

Following a 
relaxation of , 
the strict rule ’ 
of poverty, 
the order was 
divided into 
Conventuals, 
who lived in 
large convents 
under modi- 
fied condi- , 
tions ; and Ob- ; 
servant! nes, ‘ 
who adhered ’ j 

to the^ginal Gres's 

rule. Known oj order 



in France as Cordeliers, the Ob- 
servantines subsequently divided 
into Observants, Reformed, Dis- 
calced, Recollects, and Capuchins. 

In 1897, as a result of the efforts 
of Leo XIII, while the Conventuals 
and Capuchins remained distinct, 
the other branches or families of 
the order were united under the 
name of Ordo Fratrum Minorum, 
or Friars Minor. The original dress 
of the order consisted of a coarse 
grey cloth habit, with pointed 
hood, under-tunic, drawers, and 
waistcord. Five popes and more 
than 60 cardinals have belonged 
to the order, which numbered 
among its members Cardinal 
Ximenes, S. Bonaventure, Duns 
Scotus, Alexander of Sales, Roger 
Bacon, and William of Ockham. 
Allied to it, as a second order, were 
the Poor Clares, and, as a third 
order, the Tertiaries. In the second 
half of the 14th century its monas- 
teries were computed at 1,500 with 
90,000 friars. At the dissolution 
the houses in England numbered 
64. See Monasticism ; Poor Clares ; 
Tertiaries ; consult also Annales 
Minorum, L. Wadding, 1625-54 ; 
republ. with additions, Rome, 
1731-1887. 

Francisio^^. Town of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, S. 
Africa. In the Tati Concession, it 
stands near the Shashi river, 50 m. 
N.W. of Tati, and near the border 
of S. Rhodesia. 

Franck, CfeAR Auguste (1822- 
1890). Belgian-born French com- 
poser. Born at Liege, Deo. 10, 
1822, he was 
intended by ; 
his father for v 
a musical 
career, and 
after study- 
ing at Liege 
conservatoire 
he went to 
Paris with his 
family to find C§sar Franck, 
wider scope. composer 

His progress at the Paris conserva- 
toire, which he entered in 1837, was 
rapid and brilliant, hut his un- 
conventionality shocked the ex- 
aminers. This official disapproval 
of his style as composer and per- 
former (he was one of the finest 
organists of his age) was to last 
throughout his life. Owing to a 
quarrel with his father, he became 
a teacher, and was appointed 
organist at S. Clothilde in 1858. 
In 1872 he became organ professor 
at the conservatoire. Though he 
received the Legion of Honour 
for teaching work, his compositions 
received neither official nor popular 
approval. He died Nov. 8, 1890. 
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Franck’s fame was established 
within 14 years of his death. 
Many works were neglected, but 
his symphonic variations for piano- 
forte and orchestra became one of 
the most popular pieces in the 
concert repertory. His symphony ; 
sonata for violin and pianoforte ; 
the poem-symphony, Redemption ; 
and choral work, Les Beatitudes, 
have been repeatedly performed, 
and influenced many of the 
younger French musicians. His 
quartet, 1889, is considered his 
masterpiece. Consult C4sar 
Franck, V. d’Indy, Eng. trans. R. 
Newmarch, 1910; Sparks Among 
the Stubble, C. Maud, 1924. 

Franck, James (b. 1882). 

German-American physicist. Born 
at Hamburg, Aug. 26, 1882, he 
studied at Heidelberg, and in 1915 
was appointed associate professor 
of physics at Berlin university. 
Professor of physics at Gottingen 
in 1920, his researches (with 
Gustav Hertz) in ionisation of gas 
molecules brought about a new 
method of investigation of the 
, structure of atoms. He was 
awarded, with Hertz, the Nobel 
prize for physics in 1925. Of 
Jewish extraction, Franck was 
compelled to leave Germany with 
the advent to power of the Nazis, 
and taught as guest professor at 
Copenhagen. He held an appoint- 
ment at Johns Hopkins university, 
Baltimore, 1935-39, and became 
Hitchcock professor at the uni- 
versity of California in 1941. 

Franck, Sebastian (c. 1499- 
1542). German writer. Born at 
Donauw6rth, he was trained for 
the priesthood at Ingolstadt and 
Heidelberg. He had already taken 
orders when, about 1525, he be- 
came a Protestant. He was ban- 
ished from Strasbourg on account 
of his opinions in 1531, and 
settled at Ulm ; but the publica- 
tion of his Guldin Arch, 1538, led 
to his expulsion therefrom in 1539. 
He went to Basel, where he died. 
His collection of German Proverbs, 
1541, enjoyed a long popularity. 

Francke, August Hermann 
(1663-1727). German education- 
ist. Born at Liibeck, March 23, 
1663, he was trained at Erfurt and 
Kiel, and studied Hebrew at Ham- 
burg. Settling at Leipzig, he estab- 
lished a kind of literary club, under 
the name of Collegium Philobibli- 
cum. He taught Greek and Oriental 
languages at Halle, where ho 
established a paedogogium and 
orphans’ house (1698), the success 
of which attracted much attention 
among philanthropists in England. 
Francko became famous through 
his lectures on the Bible. 


Franckensteixi, Sir George 
(b. 1878). Austrian -born diplomat. 
The son of Baron Karl Francken- 
stein, Austrian diplomat, he was 
educated in Vienna and entered 
the Austro-Hungarian diplomatic 
service. After serving in Washing- 
ton, St. Petersburg (Leningrad), 
Rome, and Tokyo, he came to 
London in 1920 as Austrian envoy 
extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary, Franokenstein was 
head of the loan commission en- 
trusted with negotiations for the 
League of Nations loan for the 
reconstruction of Austria in 1922. 
He was still occupying his post in 
London in 19,38 when Germany 
annexed Austria. A bitter oppo- 
nent of National Socialism, he 
resigned and became a naturalised 
British subject, receiving a knight- 
hood the same year. Also in 1938 
he published Facts and Features 
of My Life. 

Franco Bahamonde, Fran- 
cisco (b. 1892). Spanish dictator, 
known as General Franco. He 
was born in 
Galicia, Dec. 4, 
1892, and en- 
tered the army. 
He saw service 
in Spanish Mo- 
rocco, was pro- 
moted colonel in 
1926, and served 
under the re- 
public of 1931 
in the Balearic 
Is., later being 
transferred again to Morocco. In 
1935 he was appointed chief of 
staff. Franco organized in July, 
1936, the military uprising against 
the Azana government of the 
Left that led to civil war. He 
assumed the leadership of the 
insurgents on the death of Gen. 
Sanjurjo and proclaimed himself 
leader of the state (caudillo) and 
commander-in-chief on Oct. 1. 
His party adopted the title of 
Nationalists, while the supporters 
of the government w'ere known as 
Republicans. On April 19, 1937, 
various political groups were 
united by Franco into one single 
party, which included the Falan- 
gists created in 1933. A govern- 
ment headed by Franco, with 
dictatorial powers, was proclaimed 
Feb. 1, 1938. 

The civil war was waged with 
terrible bitterness by both sides. 
{See Spanish Civil War.) When it 
terminated in 1939, Franco entered 
upon a policy of repression, mak- 
ing little effort to reconcile the 
vanquished section of the people, 
in May he joined the Anti-Com- 
intern Pact ; but negotiations 



Gen. Francisco 
Franco, 

Spanish dictator 


for an alliance with Germany and 
Italy made no progress. In Aug. 
came his second government which 
named him president and prime 
minister. The grand council of 
the Falange replaced the Cortes, 
and the reconstruction of the de- 
vastated regions was begun. The 
conclusion of the Russo-German 
pact on Aug. 23 shocked Franco, 
and Spain issued a declaration of 
strictest neutrality at the out- 
break of the Second Great War ; 
but after the capitulation of 
France, June, 1940, he announced 
Spain’s imperative claim to the 
possession of Gibraltar. On 
Oct. 23 he met Hitler on the 
French border, the latter being 
anxious for Spanish cooperation 
in his “ new order.” The German 
high command prepared a plan 
for an assault on Gibraltar by a 
German -Spanish army. 

Franco conferred with Mussolini 
at Bordighera on Feb. 12, 1941, 
and next day met Marshal Petain 
and Admiral Darlan at Montpellier. 
When addressing the national 
council of the Falange on July 17 
he made a strongly pro-German 
speech. But a disrupted economy, 
social cleavages, and dependence 
upon anti- Axis powers for needed 
supplies precluded participation in 
the war. On the entry of the 
U.S.A., Spain took over German 
and Italian diplomatic relations 
with Spanish-American countries 
united with the Allied cause, and 
intensified a campaign for the 
revival of Spain’s influence in her 
former American empire. 

On July 1, 1942, Franco an- 
nounced the reinstitution of the 
Cortes, and in Sept, removed his 
pro-Axis foreign minister and 
replaced him by a monarchist. 
The Allied successes in N. Africa 
modifying his attitude, in May, 
1943, he suggested the war should 
be brought to a close as a deadlock. 
As the military position of the 
Allies improved, Franco was faced 
with a demand that Spain assume 
a real neutrality, and orders were 
issued for the withdrawal of a 
Spanish division supporting the 
Germans in Russia. 

Various acts still caused the 
Allied governments to question 
Spain’s intentions, and an em- 
bargo was laid on shipments of 
petroleum. The ban was lifted in 
Majq 1944, after Franco had 
agreed to cut by 90 p.c. the 
wolfram exported to Germany. 
On the liberation of France and 
other German reverses, he stated 
that his regime had nothing in 
eoniinon with National Socialism, 
but his bid for an invitation to 
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the peace conferences met with a 
frigid reception. 

The postponement of free elec- 
tions announced for 1945, the 
persecutions of political opponents, 
the expulsion of French nationals, 
and the publication of documents 
disclosing Franco’s undertaki n gs 
to the Axis powers, caused the 
governments of Great Britain, 
France, and the U.S.A. to issue 
a joint declaration on March 4, 
1946, condemning Franco’s regime. 
In Dec. the United Nations general 
assembly adopted a resolution 
calling on all members to withdraw 
their ambassadors or ministers 
from Madrid as long as the Franco 
regime remained in power ; by 
the end of the year, tMs had been 
done ^ most countries, including 
&reat Britain. On July 27, 1947, 
Franco promulgated a succession 
law making Spain a monarchy with- 
out a king until his own death or 
disablement, but with himself as 
head of state. See Spanish Civil 
War ; Spain : considt Gen. Franco, 
G. R. Farquhar, 1939 ; Franco’s 
- Black Spain, L. Quintanilla and R. 
Watts, 1946 ; Ambassador on 
Special Mission, Lord Temple- 
wood, 1946. 

Fraii9ois-Poncet, AKont (b. 
1887). A French politician and 
diplomat. Bom June 12, 1887, 
at Provins, near Paris, he special- 
ised in German history and served 
on economic committees and mis- 
sions. A moderate of the right in 
politics, he entered the chamber of 
. deputies 1924, serving as an under- 
secretary of the ministry of arts 
under Tardieu and Laval. Ambas- 
sador in Berlin 1931-38, and iu 
Rome 1938-40, he was for a time 
minister of information in the 
Vichy govt. Resigning on prin- 
ciple, he was arrested in 1943, and 
freed from imprisonment in Ger- 
many by French troops May 5, 
1946. Sent as envoy extraordinary 
to Gen. Koenig’s h.q. in occupied 
Germany in Nov., 1948, in Dec. 
he was made adviser on German 
affairs to the French foreign minis- 
ter, and in May, ^ 1949, -French 
high commissioner in Germany. 

Francolin ob Sfite-Leoged 
Partridgb {FrancoUnus), Group 
of game birds, of which over forty 
species are recognized. Most of 
them are mottled with black, 
brown, and white ; they are found 
in Africa and S. Asia, living in the 
high grass in the valleys. 

Franconia (Land oe the 
Fbaeks). Name given in the 9th 
and 10th centuries to one of the 
great duchies into which Germany 
was (hvided. It was the one founded 
and inhabited, as the people be- 


lieved, by the Pranks. The west- 
central part of Germany, it was the 
district through which the Main 
runs, although a portion of it, in- 
cluding the cities of Mainz, Worms, 
and Spires, was on the W. side of the 
Rhine. Its capital was Frankfort. 

The duchy had only a short life, 
as a few years after 1024, when its 
duke, Conrad 11, became German 
king, it was broken up among vari- 
ous princes, especially the arch- 
bishop of Mainz, and the bishops 
of Worms, Spires, and Wiirzburg. 


The name, however, remained in 
use for the eastern part of the old 
duchy, that on the E. of the Rhine. 
It was given in 1500 to one of the 
circles into which Germany was 
divided, and for over 300 years 
before 1802 the bishops of Wurz- 
burg called themselves dukes of 
Franconia. The Bavarian portion 
of old Franconia is now divided 
into three parts : Franconia, cap- 
ital Baireuth ; Middle Franconia, 
capital Ansbach ; and Lower Fran- 
conia, capital Wurzburg. 


FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR, 1870-71 

J, Iffarkliaxii Bose, D.S.O. 

In addition to this general sketch there are articles on Metz, Sedan, and 
the other great battles of the war. See also Bazaine; Bismarck; MoUke; 
Napoleon III ; William I; and the articles France; Germany 


Prussia, desiring to lead the 
movement towards German unity, 
had an ambitious king in William 
I ; a clever and not too scrupulous 
statesman in Bismarck; a great 
strategist in von Moltke ; and a 
sound military organizer in von 
Roon. The short campaign of 
1864, in which Austria and 
Prussia overwhelmed Denmark 
and robbed her of Slesvig-Holstein, 
served Prussia as a practical lesson 
in her scheme of mobilisation, 
which she now laboured to im- 
prove. Two years later she showed 
Austria how much she had bene- 
fited by the experience, and 
taught the rest of Germany to look 
to Prussia as their head. The four 
great leaders of Prussia again 
used this war of 1866 as a training 
groimd for perfecting their military 
organization, and prevailed upon 
the other German states, secretly, 
to place their troops under Prussia. 

France was ruled by Napoleon 
III, who had gained a small 
military reputation through the 
Crimean War and his campaign 
in Italy in 1859 ; but the world 
generaUy, and Bismarck in parti- 
cular, had discovered that he was 
not a great general. He wished 
to push the French frontier to the 
Rhine, and hoped by military 
glory to remove his subjects’ grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with his in- 
efficiency as a ruler. He further 
thought that Austria would join 
him to revenge 1866, and that 
Italy might also help him. 

Thus there were the makings of 
war if anything occurred to start 
it. On July 3, 1870, Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen was 
selected for the vacant throne of 
Spain. Napoleon feared a Prussian- 
ised state on his Spanish frontier, 
and demanded that the idea should 
be abandoned. Bismarck knew 
that Germany was ready for war, 


and that France was not as ready 
as Napoleon believed; and by 
suppressing part of a telegram so 
that it did not truly represent 
King William’s words to the 
French ambassador, sent French 
feeling to fever point. Rulers on 
both sides desired war, and war 
was declared on July 15. Both 
Austria and Italy declined to 
intervene. Napoleon believed his 
ministers’ assurance that his army 
was “ready to the last gaiter- 
button,” whereas in reality it was 
badly trained and the mobilisation 
plans were imperfect ; he showed 
his inability as a strategist in that 
his initial plan was to cross the 
Rhine and endeavour to separate 
the South German states from the 
Prussians, whom he could not 
believe they really loved. Could he 
have been ready first, this separa- 
tion was a possibility. 

The Germans were organized in 
three armies : the first or northern 
one, under Steinmetz ; the second 
under Prince Frederick Charles, 
the “ Red Prince ” ; the third or 
southern army, under the crown 
prince. The first actual conflict of 
forces larger than reconnoitring 
parties took place at Saarbrticken 
on Aug. 2, when the French drove 
back a few battalions and crossed 
the frontier. This fight was given 
undue prominence as a French 
victory, because it was the baptime 
de feu of the little Prince Imperial. 

The positions of the opposing 
forces on Aug. 4 were as follows : 
The French were strung out along 
the frontier in Alsace-Lorraine, 
from Strasbourg in the S. to 
Saarbriicken in the N. ; perhaps 
150,000 E. of Metz ; biit the mobi- 
lisation was so incomplete and so 
confused that not even the high 
command knew where battalions 
were, or the precise number of 
troops in any division. Strasbourg 
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and Metz were important fort- 
resses, which should have been 
well supplied for a siege. 

The crown prince’s army was S. 
of Landau, assembled for the march 
which carried it over the frontier. 
The second army was marching 
through the Haardt Wald by 
Kaiserslautern. The first army, 
held back by von Moltke, was 
cantoned between Neunkirchen, 
Tholey, and Lebach, making alto- 
gether a total of some 450,000 men. 

On Aug. 6 came the first real 
(dash of arms. To the S. the crown 
prince’s army, which had driven in 
MacMahon’s outposts from Wis- 
sembourg on Aug. 4, defeated him 
severely on this day at WOrth, and 
drove his force headlong from the 
field. On the same day there was 
an important battle near Spicheren, 
where the advanced guards of the 
first and second armies forced back 
Frossard. So severe were these 
blows that nothing remained for 
Napoleon but to form “ the army 
of the Rhine ” round Metz, under 
Bazaine, while MacMahon gathered 
together fragments into another 
army at ChS.lons ; thus abandoning 
the whole of Alsace-Lorraine, ex- 
cept the fortresses, to the enemy. 

Disaster of Sedan 

The Germans, not entirely un- 
touched by the two battles, for the 
French soldiers had fought well, 
and confronted by the new situa- 
tion, paused for a moment before 
they pressed forward in overwhelm- 
ing strength. By Aug. 14 the 
German advanced guards inter- 
rupted a commencing retreat of 
Bazaine’ s troops from the E. of 
Metz, and brought about the battle 
of Colombey-Nouilly, which seri- 
ously interfered with French plans. 
Two days later the second army, 
which had crossed the Meuse S. of 
Metz, again interfered with the pro- 
posed retreat on Verdun, by the 
battle of Vionville-Mars-la-Tour, 
and compelled Bazaine, on Aug. 
18, to fight the battle of Gravelotte. 
Unsuccessful in this, he was driven 
inside the Metz fortifications. 

With these reverses the second 
empire was tottering to its fall. 
The moral of the French troops 
was infected by the cry of “We 
are betrayed,” and this feeling had 
its reflection, or its origin, in Paris. 
The emperor was with the army, 
doing little to save the situation ; 
while the empress Eugenie in Paris 
was doing her best in a falling cause. 
MacMahon was now directed to 
effect the relief of Metz, and com- 
menced the desperate march N. 
and E. which ended at Sedan. 

The Germans, well informed of 
French movements, had left a 
sufficient investing force to hold 
Bazaine, and so liberated a for- 


midable army to deal with Mac- 
Mahon. Caught up at Beaumont 
on Aug. 28, and forced back "on 
Sedan with the Belgian frontier 
behind him, MacMahon fought a 
desperate losing action on Aug. 31 
and Sept. 1. -MacMahon was 
wounded, and on Sept. 2 de 
WimpfPen signed the surrender of 
the last imperial army in the field. 
Napoleon was present and became 
a prisoner of war. On Aug. 31 
Bazaine made a desperate attempt 
to break out of Metz, but was 
driven back under the guns of the 
place, where he remained until the 
surrender of his whole army on 
Oct. 27. Strasbourg, after a fero- 
cious bombardment, had undergone 
a regular siege. Its commander. 
General Uhrich, held out until the 
inhabitants were in a state of star- 
vation and his defences were 
pierced. He surrendered to General 
Werder on Sept. 27. 

On Sunday, Sept. 4, the empress 
fled from the TuUeries, and there- 
upon a republic was proclaimed, 
with General Trochu as president 
and governor of Paris, with full 
military powers for national de- 
fence ; Jules Favre became min- 
ister of foreign affairs and Gam- 
betta minister of the interior. 
Energetic measures were taken for 
the defence of the capital and for 
the formation of a national army, 
but there were enormous diffi- 
culties to contend with. The 
German forces were moving for- 
ward practically unresisted to in- 
vest Paris, and probably at this 
time an opportunity was lost 
which would have saved both 
nations a vast amount of suffering 
and expense. On Sept. 19 nego- 
tiations for an armistice were 
almost concluded by Bismarck 
and Jules Favre, but the chancellor 
demanded the surrender of Stras- 
bourg, Toul, and Verdun; and 
these conditions the provisional 
government would not accept. 

The Siege of Paris 

The French position was practi- 
cally hopeless. On Sept. 20 Paris 
was closed in. In the fortnight pos- 
sible for preparation, Trochu had 
swept into the place ail available 
food, guns, and troops ; raised 
volunteer corps from the inhabit- 
ants ; and had done all that a man 
might to hold out for a long siege. 
The fortifications were formidable, 
but so were the German forces. The 
defence of a large town is no easy 
problem, since starvation is such 
an invaluable ally to the besiegers, 
yet Paris had a great spirit, and 
hoped greatly for relief from 
newly formed armies. 

Gambetta escaped from Paris 
in a balloon, and from Tours 
roused the country to arms ; but 


it is no easy task hastily to impro- 
vise armies, however many high- 
spirited men may be available. 
There were no great generals, no 
trained officer corps ; arms and 
stores were lacking. An afmy of 
the north was formed about 
Soissons and Amiens under Faid- 
herbe, and a numerically stronger 
Loire army about Orleans. By the 
beginning of December the Ger- 
mans had the northern half of 
France in their grasp. They had 
taken the large and important 
fortified towns of Nancy, Stras- 
bourg, Metz, Reims, Dijon, Laon, 
Soissons, Orleans, and Rouen, and 
were operating under the able di- 
rection of von Moltke with well- 
found armies in every direction. 
The army of the Loire was driven 
from Orleans on Dec. 3, and from 
that time became a negligible 
factor for the relief of Paris. 

' An army had been formed in the 
Vosges imder the leadership of 
Garibaldi, and fighting in the 
neighbourhood of Dijon afforded a 
little distraction, but no real effect. 
The army of the north was severely 
defeated early in Jan., 1871. In the 
S.E. General BourbaM had col- 
lected a considerable force to raise 
the siege of Belfort, but equal 
failure attended its efforts ; and 
early in Feb. his army was com- 
pelled to retreat over the Swiss 
frontier and give up its arms. 

Germany’s Peace Terms 

It was a terribly severe winter 
and the sufferings of the ill-found 
French soldiers were appalling, 
while the Germans were able to 
fight in comparative comfort. Paris 
during January was being regularly 
bombarded, and in adcUtion was 
enduring the pangs of hunger. 
Disease and death were rampant, 
and the necessity for capitulation 
had become evident. General 
Trochu resigned, and Jules Favre 
was sent to arrange terms of sur- 
render at Versailles, where William, 
now crowned as German emperor, 
had taken up his headquarters. 
Negotiations were opened on Jan. 
24 ; a general armistice was pro- 
claimed and the terms of sur- 
render were definitely settled on the 
28th. By the peace treaty, France 
lost her provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine, and paid Germany a 
war indemnity of £200,000,000. 
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Franc-tireiir (Fr.free-sshooter). 
Term for one of an armed band 
who, though unconnected with the 
regidar forces, harassed the Ger- 
mans during the Franco-Pntssian 
War of 1870. These bands wore no 
uniform, and, if detected, posed 
as civilians. Franos-tireurs were 
also organized bodies of volunteers, 
notably the Gardes Mobiles and an 
Italian contingent who cooperated 
with French troops round Orleans. 
During the First Great War the 
Germans made accusations especi- 
ally against the Belgians of the 
employment of francs-tireiirs. The 
Germans treated members of 
various resistance movements in 
occupied territory as francs-tireurs 
during the Second Great War, 
though Russian guerrillas and 
members of underground parties 
in France were officially recognized 
as part of the armed forces of their 
countries. On July 15, 1944, Gen. 
Eisenhower issued a warning to 
the German high command that 
the F.F.I. had been provided with 
a distinctive emblem and were to 
be regarded as an army. On the 
formation of the British Local 
Defence Volunteers in 1940, it was 
announced over the German wire- 
less that members would be treated 
as franos-tireurs. Such irregular 
forces are given protection by the 
Hague Regulations. The under- 
groimd movement in Paris pub- 
lished a paper called the Franc- 
Tireur during the German occu- 
pation. 

Franeker. Town of Holland. In 
the province of Friesland, it is 10 m. 
W. of Leeuwarden, and is served 
by both rly. and canal. It has 
a celebrated school, the successor 
of the university that flourished 
here from 1585 to 1811. S. Mar- 
tin’s, a 15th century' building, is 
the chief church. There is a 16th 
century town hall and an observa- 
tory. The town has small manu- 
factures and a trade in agricultural 
produce. 

Frangipani. Name of a power- 
ful Roman family. It arose in the 
11th century, and was conspicuous 
in the struggles of Guelph and 
Ghibelline in the two following 
centuries. Members of it stiH exist 
in Italy. Frangipani, sometimes 
spelt frangipane, is also the name 
of a powerful scent, and of a kind 
of sweetmeat. 

Frank, Bruno (1887-1945). A 
German dramatist and novelist. 
Born at Stuttgart, June 13, 1887, 
he was educated at German uni- 
versities. Several of his comedies 
were translated into English and 
performed in London and New 
York, chiefly Sturm im Wasserglas, 


19.30, adapted by James Bridie as 
Storm in a Teacup, which made a 
popular play and film. His other 
plays included Nina, 1931. Frank 
later lived at Beverly Hills, Calif. 
He died June 20, 1945. 

Frank, Hans (1900-46). Ger- 
man administrator. Frank joined 
the National Socialist party early 
and became head of the legal de- 
partment in 1927. He was 
Bavarian minister of justice and 
Reich commissioner for justice, 
1933-35, and in the Hitler govern- 
ment continuously from Dec., 
1934. As governor-general of 
Poland, 1939-45, he was respon- 
sible for the mass slaughter of 
hundreds of thousands of Poles and 
Jews ; on Jan. 30, 1942, he issued 
a decree depriving the Polish 
people of their nationality. He 
was captured on May 5, 1945, by 
U.S. troops near Berchtesgaden, 
and indicted as a major war crim- 
inal at Nuremberg. Sentenced to 
death by hanging, he was executed 
Oct. 16, 1946. 

Frank, Karl Hermann (1898- 
1946). German politician. A book- 
seller by trade, he was an original 
member of the Sudeten German 
party in Czecho-Slovalda and 'one 
of its directorate from 1936. Frank 
was deputy Gauleiter for Sudeten- 
land in 1938 and state secretary 
for the German protectorate of 
Bohemia-Moravia in 1939. He 
was responsible for much blood- 
shed among the Czechs on Oct. 28, 
1939, and for the massacre at 
Lidice {q,v.), June, 1942. He was 
captured by Allied troops in May, 
1945, and tried by Czech authori- 
ties a year later. Found guilty of 
crimes against humanity, Frank 
was publicly hanged at Prague 
May 22, 1946. 

Frank Almoign. Term of 
French origin, meaning free alms. 
It is used for the kind of land 
tenure by which religious houses 
and corporations held their lands, 
and to some extent do so still. 
The idea behind it is that the 
land is held on the condition that, 
instead of military service, religious 
offices shall be performed. This 
form of tenure is very old, and was 
not confined to England. There it 
was largely stopped by the famous 
Act of 1290, which forbade any 
such tenures to be created save 
by the king. See Land Laws ; 
Quia Emptores ; Tenure. 

Frankau, Gilbert (b. 1884). 
British novelist. His father was a 
tobacco merchant, his mother the 
popular novelist who wrote as 
Frank Danby. Gilbert was born 
April 21, 1884, educated at Eton, 
and entered his father’s firm. A 


first novel. One of Us, was pub- 
lished in 1912, and he established 
his reputation as a best-seller with 
Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant, in 
1919 (to which he wrote a sequel. 
Concerning Peter Jackson and 
Others, 1931). Later novels in- 
cluded Gerald Cranston’s Lady, 
1924; Christopher Strong, 1932; 
The Lonely Man, 1932 ; The 
Dangerous Years, 1937 ; Winter of 
Discontent, 1941 ; World Without 
End, 1943. 

His daughter Pamela became a 
well-known journalist, author, and 
broadcasi er. His younger brother 
Ronald (b. 1894) was an entertainer 
of stage and radio, specialising in 
patter songs and stories whose wit 
lay in what he did not say. His 
cross-talk act as Mr. Murgatroyd 
to Tommy Handley’s Mr. Winter- 
bottom made them a popular pair. 

Frankenberg. Town of Ger- 
many, in Saxony. It stands on the 
Zschopau, an affluent of the Mulde, 
32 m. S.W. of Dresden. It is a 
manufacturing centre, and among 
its products are cotton, woollens, 
and silk stuffs. Pop. >13,646. 

Frankenhausen. Town of Ger- 
many in Schwarz burg-Rudolstadt 
(Thuringia). It stands on a branch 
of the Wipper at the foot of the 
Schlachtberg, 27 m. N. of Erfurt. 
It has extensive natural deposits 
and salt springs celebrated for 
the cure of rheumatic complaints, 
which are employed locally for 
thermal baths and exported for 
use as the basis of laxative salts. 
The buildings include a palace and 
three medieval churches. There 
was a local market for undressed 
wool. Near here the rebellious 
peasants under Miinzer were de- 
feated in one of the last battles of 
the Peasants’ War (152.5). A cave 
in which Barbarossa, surrounded 
by his warriors, is said to sleep, is 
in the neighbourhood. Pop. 7,010. 

Frankeniaceae. Small family 
of herbs and small shruVvs, Natives 
of temperate and warm regions, 
they are chiefly seashore plants. 
They have joined branches, small, 
opposite leaves, and small, solitary, 
regular flowers. The familiar sea 
heath {Franhenia laevis) of salt- 
marshes is a type. 

Frankenstein. Novel by Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley, first pub- 
lished anonymously in 1818, with 
the title Frankenstein, or the Mod- 
ern Prometheus. It is the story of 
a man who succeeds in making a 
monster, and giving it life, and of 
the awful consequences. Franken- 
stein is the name of the man, not of 
the monster he creates. Boris 
Karloff portrayed the monster in 
a film, 1932. 
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Frankenthal. Town of Ger- 
many, in the Palatinate. It stands 
on the Isenach, 7 m. S. of Worms. 
Tc received a charter of township in 
1577. It has a communication by 
canal with the Rhine, m. distant. 
The place is distinguished by the 
width and regularity of its streets 
and its imposing public buildings. 
It had a considerable trade in -wine 
and its light beer was famous. The 
town was destroyed by the French 
in 1689 and severely damaged in 
1945 during the Allied advance. 

Frankenwald. North-western 
spur of the Fichtelgebirge Mts. in 
Bavaria, situated between the 
rivers Saale and Main. The highest 
peak is the DSbraberg (2,605 ft.). 
See Fichtelgebirge. 

Frankfort. City of Kentucky, 
U.S.A. It is capital of the state 
and the co. seat of Franklin co. On 
the Kentucky river, here spanned 
by a fine suspension bridge, 55 m. 
E. of Louisville, it is served by the 
Chesapeake and Ohio and other 
rlys. In addition to the capitol, 
there are an arsenal, reformatory, 
and a coloured industrial college. 
Daniel Boone is buried here. In 
the heart of the “blue grass” 
country of tobacco, maize, hemp, 
and horses, Frankfort manu- 
factures lumber products, furni- 
ture, barrels, brooms, and shoes. 
The city dates from 1786, became 
the state capital in 1792, and was 
chartered in 1839. Pop. 11,492. 

Frankfort-on-Main. City of 
Germany. From a.d. 1356 it was 
the coronation town of the German 
emperors, free city, capital of the 
German federation from 1815 until 
its annexation by Prussia in 1866, 
and Germany’s main financial and 
trading centre until, about the 
turn of the century, superseded by 
Berlin. Situated on both banks of 
the river Main, 24 m. from its 
junction with the Rhine, Frank- 
fort was on the main trade route 
from Italy and the Near East to 
Flanders and Britain ; a situation 
that not only brought great wealth 
to the city, but also an inter- 
national spiritual development in 
advance of most other German 
towns. Architectural and artistic 
remnants of many centuries testi- 
fied to that richness until, during 
the Second Great War, most of 
them were destroyed. 

Frankfort — Frankfurt, the ford 
of the Franks, in German — had 
in 1935 a pop. of 555,857, 315,000 
Protestants, 185,000 R.C., 30,000 
Jews, about 25,000 others. It was 
an important inland shipping cen- 
tre, since by way of the Main- 
Danube canal a through traffic of 
barges up to 1,200 tons was pos- 


sible, and the junc- 
tion of six main 
railway lines. Its 
industrial impor- 
tance derived from 
the fact that the 
huge chemical and 
dye trust, I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, 
had its seat there 
while several large 
motor car, electri- 
cal, and engineering 
factories, as well as 
leather, shoe, furni- 
ture, etc., plants 
were established in 
and around Frank- 
fort. Finance and 
trading, however, 
the latter largely by 
way of two annual 
fairs, were yet 
more important; 
there were no less 
than 30 important 
banks, including 
until 1901, when 
their Frankfort 
branch died out, 
the original firm of 
Rothschild. Frank- 
fort’s historical as- 
sociations include 
the birth of Goethe. 

The inner town, 
north of the river, 
held most of the 
city’s historic buildings, foremost 
among them the Roemer, an old 
town hall embracing several build- 
ings of the early 15th century, with 
the election chamber, where the 
electors chose the German kings, 
and the Kaisersaal, the imperial 
banqueting hall for tHe coronation 
feast vividly described by Goethe. 
This banqueting hall held a gallery 
of portraits of all the Holy Roman 
Emperors from Charlemagne to 
Francis II. The fountain of justice, 
from which wine ran freely during 
a coronation, stood on the Roe- 
merberg, the market place in front 
of the Roemer ; it dated from 1543. 
Near by is the cathedral, heavily 
damaged in the Second Great War, 
an impressive Gothic pile built 
from 1239 onwards on the site of a 
9th century church. S. Leonard’s, 
1219, S. Nicholas’s, 1270, restored 
in the 15th century, and two 
heavy towers once guarding the 
walls of the city, with a number 
of fine patrician houses, were other 
surviving remnants of Frankfort’s 
medieval glory. Our Lady, a fine 
old R.C. church of 1318, recon- 
structed, and S. Catherine’s, a 
Protestant church, erected in the 
17 th century, the Saalhof with a 
Romanesque chapel, likewise re- 


newed in that 
period and said to 
be Frankfort’s old- 
est edifice, deserve 
mention ; the pal- 
ace of the Thurn 
and Taxis princes, 
seat of the federal 
parliament 1816 to 
1 866 and later part 
of the central post 
office, and, finally, 
S. Paul’s, com- 
pleted 1833, and 
1848-49 seat of the 
Frankfort parlia- 
ment {q.v,), were 
other piles with 
historical associa- 
tions. The Old 
Bridge, one of the 
seven crossing the 
Main, dated back 
to the 14th cen- 
tury and carried a 
mill and a statue of 
Charlemagne. 

The town out- 
side the former 
walls, which had 
been transformed 
into a pleasant, en- 
circling garden with 
numerous lakes, 
good monuments, 
and wells, had 
broad streets and 
avenues, and many 
impressive buildings : the splendid 
opera house (1873-80), the city’s 
theatre, the main railway station, 
the law courts, a huge hall for festi- 
vals and exhibitions, the buildings 
of the u ni versity, established in 1 9 12 
on the basis of old seats of learning 
such as the Senckenberg museum 
of natural history, an ethnological 
and several art and artcrafb 
museums, and great hospitals. 
The outstanding Frankfort gallery 
was the Staedal museum in the S. 
suburb of Sachsenhausen, with 
numerous world-famous pictures 
and a neighbouring collection of 
sculptures. 

Frankfort’s schools were famous 
for their buildings as well as for 
their progressive methods, in par- 
ticular the Goethe gymnasium 
whose former headmaster, Carl 
Reinhardt, reformed all the sec- 
ondary teaching in Prussia before 
the First Great War. In the sub- 
urbs the house of the Teutonic 
Knights, in Sachsenhausen, and 
the town hall, formerly a palace, 
as well as the 9th century church 
of S. Justinus, in Hoechst, de- 
serve mention. The Frankfurter 
Zeitung, a leading German demo- 
cratic paper, enjoyed a world 
reputation ; so did the botanical 



Frankfort-on-Main. Fifteenth 
century tower of the cathe- 
dral, which escaped serious 
damage in the Second Great 
War 
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Palmergarten, the zoological gar- 
den, and the Rothschild library. 

Originally a Roman military 
post, Frankfort, as Franconofurd, 
is first mentioned in a.d. 793 Here 
Charlemagne held a diet in 794 ; 
Lewis the Pious built the Saalhof, 
as an imperial palace, in 822, and 
many of his successors resided 
there. In 1220 the town received 
its freedom, later privileged fairs 
and, by the Gk)lden bull of 1356, 
was established as coronation seat. 
In 1533 the Reformation reached 
Frankfort, which joined the 
Schmalkaiden pact against the 
Catholic league in 1536. The 
wealthy city suffered heavily dur- 
ing the Thirty Years’ war, the 
wars of Frederick the Great, and 
the wars of the French Revolution; 
it was taken by Napoleon in 1806 
and embodied in a grand duchy of 
Frankfort, but became a free city 
again in 1815, and the seat of the 
federal parliament. After having 
been the scene of Germany’s 
earliest attempt at democracy and 
union in a new empire, Frankfort 
was allied with the S. German 
states and Austria in the 1866 war 
against Prussia, and annexed by 
Bismarck after the Prussian vic- 
tory. The peace between France 
and Germany was concluded there, 
May 10, 1871. The spirit of 
democracy of the Frankfurters 
never vanished ; they always sent 
left-liberal or socialist deputies to 
the Reichstag, and neither Wil- 
liam n nor Hitler showed any 
favour to the old city. 

Frankfort, owing to its indus- 
trial importance, was heavily 
bombed by the Allied air forces 
during the Second Great War. 
Columns of the U.S. 3rd army 
fought their way into the S.W. 
suburbs on March 26, 1945, but 
the city was not cleared until the 
29th. Hardly a house was undam- 
aged. The ancient town hall, the 
adjacent market place, Goethe’s 
birthplace and the museum next 
door, and the fashionable shop- 
ping centre were in ruins. The 
opera house and the cathedral 
were heavily damaged, although the 
cathedral tower had suffered com- 
paratively lightly. The Supreme 
Headquarters of the Allied Expe- 
ditionary Force was transferred to 
Frankfort in May, 1945, until its 
disbandment the following July. 
The city became headquarters of 
the U.S. zone of occupation in Ger- 
many, and in 1947-49 the centre of 
administration of the joint Anglo- 
American zone. 

Frankfort-on-Oder (Pol. Slu- 
bice). Town of the former Bran- 
denburg, Germany, which, al- 


though on the left bank of the 
Oder, came under Polish adminis- 
tration in 1945. It is about 50 m. 
E.S.E. of Berlin. Its chief old 
buildings were the 13th cent, 
church of S. Mary and the town hall. 
Its numerous more recent buildings 
suggested a modern city. The uni- 
versity, founded 1506, was trans- 
ferred in 1811 to Breslau. Frank- 
fort had manufactures of mach- 
inery, chemicals, etc., but its pros- 
perity was chiefly due to its trade; 
it was a port on the Oder, and also a 
big rly. junction. Frankfort was 
settled by merchants from Fran- 
conia in the 13th century. It was 
then part of the electorate of 
Brandenburg, and for a time was a 
member of the Hanseatic League. 
Its situation has brought many 
sieges and sufferings upon it, and 
made it an important military 
centre before the First Great War. 
In the Second it was taken by 
Russian troops, April 23, 1945, 
affcer a protracted battle which 
burnt out the centre of the town. 
Pop., pre-war, 75,831. 

Frankfort Parliament. Meet- 
ing of representatives of the Ger- 
man people at Fraidriort-on-Main 
in 1848. It was a constituent 
elected representation resulting 
from the German revolution. The 
previous federal diet of the auto- 
cratic German governments had to 
give way when the deputies of the 
^ets of the individual states met 
in Frankfort and enforced a 
general election by ballot. With 
one deputy to 50,000 electors, the 
parliament, assemblmg on May 18, 
had 568 members, Germany’s in- 
tellectual eliU. It split into groups 
of Republicans, Liberals, Con- 
stitutionalists who wanted a copy 
of the British system, and Roman 
Catholics. Although the project 
elaborated by the committee of the 
governments tended towards an 
empire led by Prussia and exclud- 
ing Austria, the assembly chose 
Archduke John of Austria as 
provisional regent. 

The Prusso-Danish war, during 
which Prussia disregarded an 
order from the Frankfort parlia- 
ment to withdraw, led to a 
sanguinary revolt in Franlrfort, 
during which two Right-wing 
deputies were killed ; this showed 
the assembly unable to prevail 
against the bigger member states. 
Discredited thereby, it continued 
its constitutional work and, after 
long debate as to whether Austria, 
with her large non-Germanic 
-population, should be included in 
the empire, and whether the 
crown was to be offered to her 
ruler or to the king of Prussia, 


found a compromise in a formula 
proposed by the chairman, von 
Gagern. Prussia would hold the 
crown, but the empire would be 
linked with Austria by a per- 
manent treaty of ^Uiance. Austria 
as well as Prussia objected ; but 
on March ' 27, 1849, the bill 
creating a hereditary imperial 
power was accepted and Frederick 
William IV of Prussia was elected 
with 290 votes and 248 abstentions. 

Austria, thereupon, recalled her 
deputies ; Frederick William re- 
fused because he did not want an 
honour by “ the grace of rebels.” 
Only the smaller states accepted 
the new constitution; Gagern’s 
shadow cabinet resigned ; Prussia 
ordered her deputies back, while in 
Central and S. Germany revolts 
broke out to enforce the new 
constitution on reluctant govern- 
ments. After the Hanover and 
Saxon deputies had been called 
back, a rump parliament, mostly 
of the Left, transferred itself to 
Stuttgart where on June 18 it was 
dissolved by force. The first 
German attempt at establishing 
democracy had failed. ’ But its 
labours were not entirely lost ; 
after solving by force the knotty 
problem over which the FrankEort 
parliament had perished, the 
question of “ Greater Germany ” 
or “ Little Germany,” Bismarck 
was to build the German empire 
of 1871. 

Frankfurter Zeitung (Frank- 
fort Gazette). Founded in 1856 as 
the Frankfurter Handelszeitung 
(Trade Gazette) by Leopold 
Sonnemann, it became the first 
paper in the German empire in 
authority and influence, the load- 
ing financial organ, and on foreign 
affairs a mouthpiece of the foreign 
office in Berlin. It was abolished 
in the Second Great War. 

Frankincense (old Fr. jranc 
encens, true incense). Fragrant- 
gi;m exuded from several trees of 
thegoimaBoswellia. It is abundant 
on- the Somali coast and in South 
Arabia. A cut is made in the tree 
trunk, and the weeping resin co- 
agulates in breast-shaped globules 
which are scraped off and shipped 
to Bombay. Here the commodity 
is graded and re-exported to the 
various markets. 

The ceremonial religious use of 
frankincense is of great antiquity, 
having been practised by the 
Egyptians, Persians, Babylonians, 
and Assyrians ; by the Jews as a 
constituent of the incense of the 
sanctuary (Ex. 30, v. 34), and by 
the Greeks and Romans. Although 
European medical science today 
discounts its medicinal value, it was 
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long employed in the East as an ex- 
ternal appUeation for tumours and 
sores, and, in China, as an internal 
remedy for leprosy and other 
diseases. See Incense. 

Franking (Fr. franc, free). Free 
use of the postal service. To the ex- 
tent of sending ten lettets a day 
and receiving fifteen, it was a privi- 
lege granted to both the house of 
lords and the house of commons 
in 1764. With the introduction 
of penny postage in 1840 it was 
abolished, but letters are still 
franked by the public departments, 
and, if so franked, can be sent 
thereto free of charge. See Post 
Office. 

Franklandy Sm Edward (1825- 
99). British chemist. He was bom 
at Churchtown, Lancashire, J an. 1 8, 
1825, and edu- 
cated at Lan- 
caster gram- 
mar school, 
Royal School 
of Mines, Lon- 
don, and the 
universities of 
Marburg and 
Giessen. La 
Sir E. Fiankland, 1850 he dis- 

British chemist covered the 
zinc compounds of methyl^ and 
ethyl, and next year was appointed 
professor of chemistiy at Owens 
College, Manchester. 

He was professor of chemistry at 
S. Bartholomew’s ho'spital, London, 
1857-63; and at the Royal Institu- 
tion, 1863-67. His chief work was 
done as a member of the royal 
commission on the Pollution of 
Rivers, in a laboratory provided by 
the government. He died in Nor- 
way, Aug. 9, 1899. 

Franklin (late Lat. francus, 
free). A freeman. The word was 
used in medieval England as a mark 
of distinction, though without any 
exact meaning. It seems to have 
referred primarily to a class of 
landholders between the noble and 
the more or less unfree ; the conn- 
try squires of a later day. Such 
doubtless was the franklin in The 
Canterbury Tales. 

Franklin, Battle of. Fought 
in the American Civil War (q.v.), 
Nov. 30, 1864. General Schofield, 
with 25,000 Federal troops, was 
retreating to Nashville, Tennessee, 
when, as he was crossing the Har- 
peth river at Franklin, he was 
attacked by a Confederate army 
of 40,000 men under Hood. At 
first thrown into confusion, the 
Federals ralUed, and, after a furious 
resistance, Schofield succeeded in 
withdrawing his men across the 
river. In no battle of the Civil 
War was greater determination or 
resistance shown on either side. 
The losses were very heavy ; those 


of the Federals being 2,326 killed, 
wounded, and missing, those of 
the Confederates more than 6,000. 

Franklin, Benjamin (1706-90). 
American statesman and scientist. 
The son of an English immigrant, 
a tallow chandler, Benjamin Frank- 
lin was bom at Boston, Mass., 
Jan. 17, 1706, and was appren- 
ticed in 1719 to ius eldest brother, 
a printer. He moved to Phila- 
delphia in 1723, and while working 
there as a compositor attracted 
the attention of the governor of 
Pennsylvania, Sir William Keith 
(1680-1749), who encouraged him 
to go to England to buy printing 
materials wherewith to set up in 
business. Franklin accordingly 
made his way to London in 1725, 
but Keith’s promises proved 
filusory and he had to take em- 
ployment as a compositor. After 
a troubled eighteen months in 
London, he returned to Philadel- 
phia, again as a printer’s assistant. 
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In 1729 he purchased a weekly 
journal. The Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Three years later he issued his 
Poor Richard’s Almanack, which 
continued to appear for 25 yeap, 
and was widely popular for its 
wealth of prudent maxims on 
industry and thrift. He became 
postmaster of the city in 1737, 
clerk to the General Assembly 
from 1736-51, and a member from 
1751-64, attracting notice by his 
scheme for intercolonial union at 
the Albany Convention, 1754. 

Meanwhile Franklin had added 
scientific research to his many 
activities. About 1746 he began to 
investigate problems connected 
with electricity, his work leading 


to the invention of the lightning 
conductor in 1749. Earthquakes, 
meteorology, stoves and chimneys, 
ocean currents and navigation 
were all among the many subjects 
of his inquiries during these years ; 
his experiments with the pouring 
of oil on stormy water and with 
agricultural fertilisers showed the 
versatility of his mind. 

In 1757 he once again crossed 
to England; this time as the 
agent of Pennsylvania in the colo- 
nial dispute with the Peimsylvanian 
proprietors. Franklin was widely 
welcomed, became known to many 
distin^shed figures in political 
and Hterary life, and received 
degrees from the universities of 
Orford, Edinburgh, and St. An- 
drews. In 1762 he went back to 
America, but 1764 found him again 
in London in his former capacity. 
In 1766 he gave evidence before 
the house of commons which was 
largely instrumental in the repeal 
of the notorious Stamp Act. The 
unfortunate publication of certain 
letters entrusted to him for private 
circulation led to difficulties in 
London, and he returned to Phila- 
delphia in the spring of 1775. 

His old affection for the English 
connexion, weakened perhaps by 
this rebuff, turned into an active 
sympathy with the separationist 
policy. He was one of the five 
members commissioned to draft 
the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776, and in that year he 
went to Paris ' as commissioner 
for the colonies. He negotiated 
the alliance between America and 
France, and was then appointed 
plenipotentiary in Paris, where 
he remained throughout the war, 
negotiating the treaty of peace 
finally signed in 1783. He returned 
to America in 1785 and took some 
part in framing the new oonstitu- 
.tion of the United States, retiring 
from public life in 1788. He died 
at Philadelphia, April 17, 1790. 

Bibliography. Complete Works, 
inc. correspondence and auto- 
biography, ed. J. Bigelow, 10 vols., 
1 887-88 ; Lives, J. T. Morse, 
1890; J. Parton, 1892; S. G. 
Fisher, 3rd ed. 1927 ; P. Russell, 
1927 ; B. Fay, 1930 ; C. van 
Doren, 1939 ; E. S. Scudder, 1939; 
Autobiography continued from 
1759, N. G. Hoodman, 1937 ; 
B. F. as an Economist, W. A. Wetzel, 
1895 , B. h\. Fruiter, J. C. Oswald, 
1917 ; B. F. in Scotland and ireland, 
B. J. Nolan, 1938. 

Franklin, Sir John (1786- 
1847). British explorer. Born at 
Spilsby, Lincolnshire, April 16, 
1786, and educated at Louth gram- 
mar school, he entered the navy as a 
midshipman in 1801, being present 
at the battle of Copenhagen. He 
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took part between 1818-27 in 
three Arctic expeditions, during 
which he surveyed many thousand 
miles of Arc- 
tic - American 
coast-line and 
the Saskatche- 
wan, Copper- 
mine, and Mac- 
kenzie river 
basins. He was 
promoted cap- 
tain, knighted 
1829, and 
awarded scien- 
tific distinctions at home and 
abroad. During 1836-43 he was 
governor of Van Diemen’s Land 
(Tasmania). 

A new British expedition, con- 
sisting of the ships Erebus and 
Terror, with Franklin in command, 
intended to explore the N.W. 
Passage, sailed from the Thames 
on May 19, 1845. The vessels were 
last sighted in Baffin Bay. 
Franklin had proposed to return 
in 1847, and, no tidings being re- 
ceived from him, no fewer than 39 
expeditions, four at Lady Frank- 
lin’s expense, were sent forth from 
Great Britain and America in ten 
years. Some traces of them were 
found by Captains Ommanney and 
Penny, and Dr. Rae. In 1867 Lady 
Franklin equipped the yacht Fox 
and dispatched it to N.E. America 
under Captain, afterwards Sir, 
Leopold McClintock ; and in June, 
1859, a cairn was found at Point 
Victory in which was a record of 
Franklin’s expedition down to 
April 25, 1848, with definite proof 
that he had discovered the N.W. 
Passage, and that he had died on 
June 11, 1847. Parliament voted 
£2,000 for the statue in Waterloo 
Place, London, and Lady Franklin 
erected the monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. /See Arctic Exploration. 

Bibliography, Franklin’s Narra- * 
tive of a Journey to the Shores of 
the Polar Sea, 1823 ; his Narrative 
of a 2nd Expedition, 1828 ; The 
Career, Last Voyage, and Fate of 
Sir John Franklin, S. Osborn, 1860 ; 
The Voyage of the Fox in Arctic 
Seas in Search of Franklin and his 
Companions, Sir F. L. McClintock, 
pop. ed. 1908 ; Life, H. D. Traill. 
1896. 

Franklinite. Ore mineral of 
zinc containing up to 23 p.c. of 
that metal. It is abundant in the 
zinc mines of Franklin, New Jer- 
sey, where it occurs with other 
zinc and manganese "minerals in 
crystalline limestone. Chemically 
an oxide of zinc, manganese, and 
iron, it is a member of the mag- 
netic series in the spinel group. In 
appearance franklinite resembles 
magnetite, occurring in black. 


opaque, isometric crystals and 
granular masses, but is only 
feebly magnetic. 

Frankpledge. System by which 
a group of men were held re- 
sponsible by the state for each 
other’s misdeeds. The Anglo- 
Saxons called these associations 
fnthborhSf and membership was 
imposed by law upon all freemen. 
William the Conqueror ordered 
every freeman to be in a frank- 
pledge, which appears to have con- 
sisted of ten or twelve men, and 
later kings made like regulations. 
S^ierifrs held periodical “ views ” 
of frankpledge, Le. courts to see 
that the law was being obeyed. 
After a time the unfree were ad- 
mitted to membership, and the 
free dropped gradually out. The 
system did not survive the advent 
of the Tudors, although courts for 
the view of frankpledge remained 
for some time longer. See Jury. 

Franks (late Jj&t. francus, free). 
Group of tribes dwelling in Europe 
in the 3rd century, who founded 
the kingdom of France, to which 
they gave their name. They are 
first mentioned in writing in refer- 
ence to a victory obtained by 
Aurelian over some of them near 
Mogontiaoum (Mainz) in 241. 

The Frankish tribes were of Teu- 
tonic origin and were first found 
in what is now N.W. Germany 
and the Netherlands. They bore 
various names until by one of the 
accidents of history that of Franks 
began to prevail over the others 
and gradually supplanted them. 

In the 4th century or a little later 
the Franks were divided into two 
main branches : the Salian Franks 
around the mouth of the Rhine 
and the Ripuarian Franks higher 
up the river. They were first 
enemies and then tributaries of the 
Romans, and the decay of the 
Roman empire was their hour. 
The man to use it was Clovis, 
descendant of one Chlodio, who had 
led the Salian Pranks into what is 
now France and had made Tournai 
his capital. Thirty years before he 
became king in 481 his tribe had 
sent warriors to that vast host 
that defeated the Huns in 451. 

Clovis united many of the Salian 
Franks under his rule, and con- 
quered much of Gaul. He made the 
Ripuarians, who had spread up 
the Rhine as far as Alsace, own his 
authority, and when their own 
king was murdered they took the 
Salian in his stead. Clovis was 
baptized as a Christian, and nomi- 
nally at least the Franks were no 
longer pagans. His sons continued 
his career of conquest, and soon 
Prankland was a great district 


lying on both sides of the Rhine, 
the name being perpetuated in the 
German district of Franconia. Like 
Anglo-Saxon England, it was 
divided into more or less indepen- 
dent kingdoms, such as Austrasia 
and Neustria, but, in spite of civil 
wars, there was a certain brother- 
hood between them. 

This union of Frankish tribes 
under Clovis and his descendants 
formed that Frankish realm which 
has so greatly influenced European 
history. It existed in one form or 
another from about 600 to about 
900 reached its height in the great 
but transient empire of Charle- 
magne, and from its ruins both 
France and Germany arose. It 
included parts of both, but soon a 
cleavage showed itself between E. 
and W. Franks, and early in the 
9th century the one folk could not 
understand the speech of the other. 

A definite division was made in 
817 and soon afterwards the E. 
Franks became Germans and the 
W. Franks became French. The 
boundary between them was not 
easily drawn ; indeed, it may be 
said to have been a prime cause of 
a thousand years of intermittent 
European warfare. There was 
usually a “ middle kingdom ” — 
Lotharingia, Lorraine, or Bur- 
gundy. France added Celtic ele- 
ments from the S. and W. to her 
Franks ; Germany added Slavonic 
ones from the E. to hers, and the 
two developed into distinct nations. 

Gregory of Tours, the chief au- 
thority for the early history of the 
Franks, and other writers, describe 
the customs and habits of these 
people in peace and war, which do 
not seem to have differed much 
from those of other Teutonic tribes. 

Franks, Sir Augustus Wol- 
laston (1826-97). British anti- 
quary. Born at Geneva, March 20, 
1826, he was educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. After 
being assistant in the department 
of antiquities in the British Mu- 
seum, he became keeper of 
medieval antiquities and ethno- 
graphy, 1866. He was fellow 
director, and during 1891-97, 
president of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, was made F.R.S., 1874, 
and K.C.B., 1894. He enlarged the 
Henry Christy ethnographical col- 
lection and gave his own collection 
of Oriental and medieval art to the 
British Museum. He died in 
London, May 21, 1897. 

Franks, Sir Oliver Shewell 
(b. 1905). For biography of this 
British diplomatist, see N.V. 

Franzen, Frans Mikael (1772- 
1847). Swedish poet. Born at 
Uleaborg (Oulu), Finland, Feb. 9. 
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1772, and educated at Abo 
(Turku) university, where he was 
later a professor of history, he left 
Pinland in 1811, after the country 
had passed into the hands of 
Russia. He was for many years 
rector of a parish, in Stockholm, 
and in 1834 was made bishop of 
Hemosand. He was one of the 
most widely appreciated of Swe- 
dish hymn-writers, and his ode 
to Count C. P. Creutz, the F innis h 
poet, was crowned by the Swedish 
Academy. He died Aug. 14, 1847. 

Franzensfeste. An old fortress 
one of a line of fortifications con- 
structed to defend the Austrian 
frontier in Tirol. It commanded 
the railway line which passes be- 
tween Innsbruck and the Brenner 
Pass and through the valley of the 
Puster to Klagenfurt. 

Franz Josef. Glacier in the 
Southern Alps of New Zealand. 

^ It flows to within 600 ft. of sea 
level and discharges into the 
Waiho river over 16 m. from the 
sea. It is 8J m. long. 

Franz Josef Land ob Fbidt- 
JOF Nansen Land. Archipelago 
in the Arctic Ocean, lying N. of 
Novaya Zemlya and N.E. of Spits- 
bergen in lat. 80® to 82® N. and 
long. 42® to 64® E. The archipe- 
lago consists of about 100 small 
islands, chief of which are Graham 
Bell Land, Wilczek Land, McCHn- 
tock Island, Alexandra Land, and 
Crown Prince Rudolf Land. They 
are mountainous, of volcanic 
origin, and largely glacier-covered ; 
but on the shores and other fav- 
oured spots, mosses, poppies, saxi- 
frages, and other Arctic plants 
grow. The loftiest point rises to 
2,800 fL Bears, walruses, seals, 
foxes, and birds inhabit the islands, 
but no human beings. 

Discovered by the Austrian ex- 
plorers, Payer and Weyprecht, in 
1872-73, the islands were further 
explored by Leigh Smith in 1881- 
82, the Jackson-Harmsworth ex- 
pedition in 1895-96, and by the 
duke of Abruzzi’s expedition in 
1899-1900. The sea on the N. is 
called Queen Victoria Sea; the 
wide opening S. of it is known as 
the British Channel, and its 
westernmost point is Cape Mary 
Harmsworth. 

Franzos, Kael Emil (1848- 
1904). German novelist. He was 
bom, the son of a Jewish doctor, in 
Podolia, Oct. 25, 1848. Having 
educated himself, he entered the 
legal profession, but left it for 
journalism. After living for some 
years in Vienna, he settled in Ber- 
lin, where he founded, in 1886, 
the fortnightly review, Deutsche 
Dichtung. His many works of 




fiction deal largely with Jewish 
life, and abound with pathetic 
incidents. Notable are The Jews 
of Bamow, 1877, Eng. trans. 1882 ; 
For the Right, 1882, Eng. trans. 
1887 ; and Der President, 1884, 
Eng. trans., The Chief Justice, 
1890. In his Aus Halb-Asien, 
1876, are sketches of life in S. 
Russia and Rumania. He died 
Jan. 28, 1904. 

Frascati. City, episcopal see, 
and summer resort of Italy. In 
the prov. of Rome, it stands on the 


Frascati, Italy. Coloimade and cascade 
the Villa Aldobrandini 

slopes of a wooded hill, at an ele- 
vation of about 1,050 ft., 15 m. by 
rly. S.E. of Rome. The cathedral, 
founded in 1700, contains a tablet 
to the Young Pretender, interred 
here in 1788. The building was 
badly damaged by bombing from 
the air durmg the Second Great 
War, as were the villas Aldo- 
brandini, RuflfineUa, Torlonia, 
Lancelotti, and the oldest of them 
all, Falconieri (earlier than 1550). 
Near by are the remains of numer- 
ous ancient villas, an amphi- 
theatre, a theatre, and a re- 
servoir belonging to the town of 
Tusculum, which was destroyed in 
1191. Between the ruins of the 
ancient city and Frascati, the 
villa of Cicero once stood, and 
on its site some monks in the 11th 
century built a convent. Frascati 
is famous for its wine. Pop. 
11 , 000 . 

Fraser. River of Canada, in 
the prov. of British Columbia. 
Rising in the Yellowhead Pass in 
two branches, it flows N.W. for 
the first 277 m. of its 785 m. 
course ; it then takes a hairpin 
bend round the head of the Cariboo 
Mts., receiving the waters of the 
Nechaco at Fort George, and 
flows almost due S, 413 m. to 
Hope, after which it flows W to 
its outlet in the Strait of Georgia 
at New Westminster Important 


tributaries are the Thompson, 
Stuart, Nechaco, Chilcotin, Bridge, 
and Blaekwater ; among the lakes 
drained are the Stuart, Fraser, 
Fran 9 ois, and Quesnel. It is 
notable for its salmon fisheries and 
hatcheries, but is navigable only 
80 m, from its mouth. The area of 
the basin is 88,698 sq. m. 

Fras^. Name of a famous 
Scottish family. It is supposed to 
be a corruption of Frisel and to be 
of Norman origin. Early Frasers 
settled in the S. of Scotland in 
the 12th century, 
but soon they 
moved N. and 
established them- 
selves in the shires 
of Inverness and 
Aberdeen. They 
became one of the 
most powerful of 
the Scottish 
clans. Among the 
places owned by 
the Frasers was 
Lovat, and one of 
them, Hugh 
Fraser, was made 
Lord Lovat about 
1430. He was a 

in the garden ol SF^adson of Sir 

Simon Fraser, 
sheriff of Tweed- 
dale, and from him are descended 
the later lords Lovat-and a number 
of other branches of Frasers. An- 
other branch of Frasers is now 
represented by Lord Saltoun, 
whose family name is commemor- 
ated in Fraserburgh. 

Fraser of North Cape, Bruce 
Austin Fraser, Baron (b. 1888). 
British sailor. He was educated at 
Bradfield. A 
specialist in 
air-sea strat- 
egy, Fraser 
was given 
command of 
the aircraft 
carrier Glor- 
ious (q.v.) in 
1936. He 
later became , ^ , _ 

chief of staff, Bntish swlor 

Mediterra- 
nean Fleet, and at the outbreak of 
the Second Great War was 3rd sea 
lord and controller at the Admir- 
alty. In 1942 he was second in 
command of the Home Fleet, and 
on March 23, 1943, succeeded 
Admiral Tovey as c,-in-c. Fraser 
was in personal command of the 
units which on Dec. 26, 1943, sank 
the German battleship Scharnhorst 
(q.v.) off the North Cape (whence 
his title). He was also responsible 
for the tactics which twice put the 
Tirpitz (q.v.) out of action. He 
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organized many convoys to Russia 
and accompanied one in his flag- 
ship Duhe of York. Promoted 
admiral in 1944, he commanded 
the new British Pacific Fleet. In 
1946 he was made a peer and chief 
naval A.B.C. to the king. C.-in-C. 
Portsmouth,1947,he became ml948 
1st sea lord and admiral of the fleet. 

Fraser, Claud Lovat (1890- 
1921). British artist. Bom May 
15, 1890, he studied painting under 
Sickert \q>v,) and before the First 
Great War achieved success as an 
illustrator and designer for the 
theatre. His bold, simple decor 
and vivid sense of colour greatly 
contributed to 
the success of 
Playfair’s re- 
vival of The 
Beggar’s Op- 
era in 1920. 
A1 1 h ough 
strongly influ- 
enced by the 
rococo style, 
Claud Lovat Fraser, his work 

British artist showed an 

18th century robustness that was 
wholly Enghsh. An authority on 
the history of costume, he died 
June 18, 1921. OonsuU Study by 
J. Drinkwater and A. Rutherston, 
1921 ; The Book of O.L.F., H. 
MacfaU, 1923. 

Fraser, Sm Ian, This British 
administrator is noticed under his 
fun name, Sir W. J. I. Fraser. 

Fraser, James (1818-85). Brit- 
ish prelate. Born at Prestbury, 

- Glos, Aug. 18, 1818, son of a mer- 
chant, he was educated at Shrews- 
buiy School and Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Having been a tutor at 
Oriel, he was ordained in 1846. He 
held livings in Wiltshire and Berk- 
shire, and was chancellor of Salis- 
bury. In 1870 he was chosen bishop 
of Manchester, and worked in that 
diocese until his death there, Oct, 
22, 1885. He was the real founder 
of the diocesan organization, was 
chosen as arbitrator in several in- 
dustrial disputes, and was unwil- 
lingly the defendant in a case aris- 
ing out of ritualistic practice. 
Specially interested in education, 
leaser had studied this subject 
thoroughly as an assistant com- 
missioner in SaHsbuiy diocese. 

Fraser, Marjory Kennedy 
(1857—1930). Scottish writer. 
Daughter of the singer David 
Kennedy, she was born at Perth, 
Oct. 1, 1857, and was taught sing- 
ing by her father, and by Mathilde 
Marehesi in 'Milan and Paris. In 
1905 she visited the Outer Heb- 
rides, and devoted the rest of 
her life to collecting and .editing 
Hebridean folk-songs ; the first 


vol. appeared in 1909, the second 
in 1917, the third in 1921. She 
wrote the libretto for Bantock’s 
The Seal Woman, 1924, the music 
of which was founded on Hebridean 
melodies. Her autobiography, A 
Life of Song, appeared in 1929. 
She died Kov. 22, 1930. 

Fraser, Peter (b. 1884). New 
Zealand statesman. He was born 
at Fearn, Ross-shire, Scotland, 
and worked 
as a docker, 
joining the In- 
dependent La- 
bour party in 
London in 
1908. Fraser 
went to New 
Zealandinl910 
and identified 
himself with 
the Labour 
movement in 
that country. He entered the 
house of representatives in 1918 
as member for Wellington Central 
and held the portfolios of educa- 
tion, health, marine, and police 
between 1935 and 1940. Fraser 
became prime minister on the 
death of M. J. Savage, 1940 ; he 
visited Washington 1942 and 1945, 
and London for war cabinet meet- 
ings 1941, for the first U.N. general 
assembly 1946, and for the Com- 
monwealth premiers’ conferences 
1948 and 1949. He lost ofiice after 
his party’s electoral defeat 1949. 

Fraser, Sir (William Joce- 
lyn) Ian (b. 1897). British admin- 
istrator. Educated at Marlborough 
and Sand- 
hurst, he en- 
listed in 1915 
in the First 
Great War, in 
which he was 
blinded. As 
chairman of 
St. Dunstan’s 
from 1921, he 
Sir Ian Fraser, became fa- 
British administrator ^ous for his 

great work on behalf of the blind 
and for overcoming this disability 
in pursuing his personal career. He 
was Conservative M.P. for North 
St. Pancras, 1924-29 and 1931-36, 
and for Lonsdale from 1940 ; a gov- 
ernor of the B.B.C., 1937-39 and 
1941-46 ; and a barrister of the 
Inner Temple from 1932. Knighted 
1934, he pubUshed an autobiogra- 
phy, Whereas I was Blind, 1942. 

Fraserburgh. Police burgh, 
seaport, and fishing town of Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland. It stands on 
the W. shore of Fraserburgh Bay, 
and on the S. side of Kinnaird’s 
Head, 47 m. N. of Aberdeen, on 
the railway. It is the chief centre 




Peter Fraser, 
New Zealand 
statesman 



of the Scottish herring fishery, 
and exports agricultural produce 
and imports coal. It has a large and 
good harbour, with piers and a 
breakwater. There are remains of 
the castle of the Frasers, while the 
town cross is worthy of notice. 
The town was named from Sir 
Alexander Fraser, who in 1613 
made it into a burgh. He also ob- 
tained permission to found a uni- 
versity here, and the buildings 
were begun, a tower erected for 
this purpose still standing. The 
council owns the gas and water 
works, an isolation hospital, public 
abattoir and a fi?ee library. Market 
day, Tues. Pop. 10,203. 

Fraser-Simson, Harold 
(1878-1944). British composer. 
Educated at Charterhouse, he aban- 
doned a commercial career for 
music. He had a gift of easy, flow- 
ing melody, and his chief works 
were musical comedies ; the first, 
Bonita, 1911, was succeeded by 
the most successful. The Maid of 
the Mountains, 1917. Later came 
A Southern Maid, 1920 ; The Street 
Singer, 1924; Betty in Mayfair, 
1925. His most ambitious work 
was Toad of Toad Hall, 1929, an 
operetta based on Kenneth Gra- 
hame’s The Wind in the Willows. 
His most popular songs wore those 
with words from A. A. Milne’s 
When We Were Very Young. He 
died as the result of an accident, 
Jan. 19, 1944. 

Fraternity. Society of stu- 
dents in the U.S.A. Fraternities 
in colleges have the object of pro- 
moting social intercourse, good 
scholarship, and athletic ability. 
Greek letters are used to name 
them, and each has a distinguish- 
ing badge, bearing the symbols 
and monogram. The first society, 
Phi Beta Kappa, was instituted in 
1776, and there are more than 40 
men’s fraternities, the women’s 
sororities numbering 20. 

Fraticelli (dim. of Ital. frate, 
brother). Group of religious orders 
in medieval Italy. Originating in 
the Franciscan order in the 13th 
century, when the more zealous 
members of that order discoun- 
tenanced the possession of money 
or property, it took a powerful . 
hold on the popular imagination 
and gained many recruits. Carried 
away by their zeal, they regarded 
themselves as the true representa- 
tives of the Catholic church and 
elected popes, thereby bringing 
upon themselves the heavy hand 
of the Inquisition. Persecutions 
increased until 1449, when the 
constant imprisonments and exe- 
cutions deprived them of their 
leaders, and the Fraticelli died out. 
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Fratricide (Lat. frater, brother; 
caedere, to kiOl). Killing a brother 
or sister. In English law it is on the 
same footing as any other homi- 
cide, but in some ancient systems 
was a special species of crime, 
punishable more severely than kill- 
ing a stranger. See Murder. 

Fraud (Lat. fraTis, deceit). An 
English legal term, for which no 
comprehensive definition exists. 
The essence of the matter is deceit 
— some statement or suppression 
of fact in word or deed with in- 
tent to deceive. When a man sues 
on the ground of fraud, or claims 
property fraudulently withheld 
from him, his right of action begins 
to accrue from the time he dis- 
covers the fraud, and not from the 
time it was perpetrated upon him. 
Some frauds are criminal, but not 
aU. But a conspiracy to defraud is 
always criminal. If a person has 
been induced to enter into a con- 
tract, or to transfer property by 
fraud, he can always, on discover- 
ing it, have the contract or transfer 
set aside ; but he must be careful 
to take steps immediately. And he 
cannot recover his property as 
against some innocent purchaser 
who has bought it without notice 
of the fraud. 

Frauds, Statute of. English 
law passed in 1676. Its design was 
to substitute written for verbal 
evidence in large classes of trans- 
actions, and so diminish liabih'ty 
to fraud and perjury. Convey- 
ances, wills, and leases of land, ex- 
cept tenancies of less than three 
years, were required to be in WTriting 
and signed by the party or his 
agent. It was also enacted that no 
action should be brought upon cer- 
tain agreements unless the plain- 
tiff could prove the agreement by 
writing duly signed by the defen- 
dant or his agent. 

These agreements were : (1) A 
promise by an executor or adminis- 
trator to pay the deceased’s debt 
or damages out of his own pocket : 
(2) a guarantee ; (3) an agreement 
in consideration of marriage ; (4) 
a contract, sale of lands, or tene- 
ments or hereditaments, or any in- 
terest in or concerning them ; (6) 
an agreement not to be performed 
within a year from the making 
thereof. As to (3) it was soon held 
not to include a promise to marry ; 
the consideration for which is not 
marriage, but a promise to marry 
by the other party. (4) has been 
substantially re-enacted by the 
Law of Property Act, 1925. A law 
revision committee in 1937 recom- 
mended its repeal. The section 
dealing with contracts for the 
sale of goods of the value of £10 


and upwards has been repealed 
and almost re-enacted by the Sale 
of Goods Act, 1893 ; and other 
sections, which made writing neces- 
sary for a will of lands, have also 
been repealed, and the subject of 
wills generally dealt with by the 
WiUs Act, 1837. 

The statute and its policy have 
led to much litigation and differ- 
ence of opinion. No doubt it was 
advisable to make written instru- 
ments and evidence compulsory, at 
any rate for wills, guarantees, 
leases and conveyances of land. 
It is questionable whether it was 
politic, having regard to mercan- 
tile usages, to include sales of goods 
within the purview of such a 
statute. 

Frauenbnrg. City and port on 
the Baltic. It stands where the 
Bande falls into the Frisches Haff, 
42 m. by rly. S.W. of Kaliningrad 
(KSnigsberg). Heavily bombed by 
the Red Air Force in March, 1945, 
Frauenburgwas overrun by Soviet 
troops in that month. It lies in 
the part of the former prov. of E. 
Prussia incorporated in Poland as 
the voivodship of Masuria after the 
Second Great War, Its interest 
lay in the Gothic cathedral and its 
associations. This, the cathedral of 
the bishops of Ermeland, was built 
in the 14th century, and had a fine 
W. front. Copernicus was a canon 
here when he died in 1543. 

Frauenfeld. Town of Switzer- 
land, capital of the canton of 
Thurgau. It stands on an emin- 
ence overlooking the river Murg, 
near its confluence with the Thur, 
26 m. by rly. N.E. of Zurich. Its 
old castle has a 10th century keep, 
and its parish church dates from 
the 13th century. A prosperous 
town, it has iron industries, and 
manufacturesofmachmery,leather, 
and cotton fabrics, besides a 
thriving trade in farm products. 
During 1712-98 the diet of the 
Thirteen Cantons, the virtual gov- 
ernment of the old Swiss Confeder- 
ation, met at Frauenfeld. The in- 
habitants are German-speaking. 
Pop. 8,795. 

Frauenlob. Nickname by which 
Heinrich von Meissen (c. 1250- 
1318), German poet, came to be 
known. He is sometimes described 
as a Minnesinger, and also as the 
founder of the Meistersingers at 
Mainz. He died at Mainz, and 
was carried to the grave by women 
of that city. He is supposed to 
have been called Frauenlob (praise 
of women) from his using the word 
Frau for woman rather than Weib. 

Fraunhofer, Joseph von(1787- 
1826). German optician and physi- 
cist. Born at Straubing in Bavaria, 


the son of a glazier, he was appren- 
ticed to a glass polisher, and even- 
tually set up for himself as a maker 
and polisher of achromatic lenses. 
While working at this craft, at 
which he attained great skill, he 
taught himself mathematics and 
optics. In 1806 Fraunhofer was 
appointed optician in the mathe- 
matical institute at Munich, and 
in 1818 became the manager of 
another such institute, which he 
had helped to found. He died 
there, June 7, 1826. 

Fraunhofer was responsible for 
great advances in the manufacture 
of lenses for telescopes and micro- 
scopes, while at the same time by 
his invention of the diffraction 
grating he opened up a new and 
fertile field of development for 
theoretical optics. But the dis- 
covery that has immortalised his 
name was that of the Fraunhofer 
lines. These lines had previously 
been noted by the English physicist 
WoUaston ; Fraunhofer not only 
discovered them independently, 
but studied them deeply, publish- 
ing a map of 576 and assigning to 
the seven most prominent lines 
the letters A to G, by which they 
are still known. He also mapped 
the lines which he found in the 
spectra of several of the fixed stars, 
and from the fact that in no two 
cases were the lines exactly the 
same, he concluded that they must 
correspond to some definite pro- 
perty of the sun or star, and that 
they were not due merely to the 
effect of the earth’s atmosphere. 
Fraunhofer thus became the 
founder of the science of spectro- 
scopy iq.v.). 

Fraunhofer Lines. Lines dis- 
covered by Fraunhofer. When a 
beam of sunlight that has been 
admitted through a thin slit is 
passed through a prism, so as to 
be drawn out into a spectrum, and 
this spectrum is examined through 
a telescope, it is found to be crossed 
by a multitude of dark lines. Care- 
ful investigation has revealed the 
existence of some 20,000 lines in 
place of the 576 originally counted. 
The position of each line corres- 
ponds to a definite angle of refrac- 
tion of the light, and thus to a 
definite wavelength, and the pre- 
sence of any given dark line implies 
that light of that wavelength has 
failed to reach us. The reason for 
this failure is the absorption of a 
particular wavelength by some 
element in the sun’s atmosphere 
or in that of the earth. 

It was established by Kirchhoff 
that the characteristic wave- 
lengths of light which an element 
gives out when heated to incan- 
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descence are just those which it 
absorbs when cooler. For exam- 
ple, the flame of burning sodium 
examined through a spectroscope 
shows a bright double line, which 
corresponds in position to the dark 
double line in the solar spectrum 
known as the “ D ” line.. The 
presence of the “ D ” line in the 
solar spectrum thus indicates the 
existence of sodium vapour in the 
sun’s atmosphere. See Spectro- 
scopy. 

Fraustadt (Polish, Wszowa). 
Town of Silesia. It is 14 m. N.E. 
of Glogau, and lies in the part of' 
Germany placed under Polish juris- 
diction at the Potsdam Conference, 
Aug., 1945. It was an important 
commercial centre where sugar 
refining, tanning, dyeing, and 
milling were carried on, and the 
nucleus of a mining district. In the 
vicinity King Augustus of Poland 
was defeated by Charles XII of 
Sweden (Feb. 13, 1706). 

Fray Bentos. River port of 
Uruguay and capital of the dept, 
of Rio Negro. It stands on the 
Uruguay river, on the frontier 
with Argentina, 250 m. N.W. of 
Montevideo. It is a pleasant 
modem town, laid out in 1859, 
with wide thoroughfares and fine 
public buildings and abattoirs. 
In the centre of a stock-raising 
district it has a large export trade 
in extract of meat and animal 
products, and contains the chief 
factory of the Liebig Extract of 
Meat Co. Pop. 18,000. 

Frazer or Great Sardy. 
Island off the E. coast of Queens- 
land, Australia. It lies between 
Hervey and Wide bays, is barren, 
but has excellent fishing. 

Frazer, Sir James George 
(1854-1941). A Scottish anthropo- 
logist. Bom at Glasgow, Jan. 1, 
1854, he was 
educated at 
the university 
there, and at 
Trinity Col- 
lege, Camb- 
ridge. He 
became a bar- 
rister, but with 
the publication 

Sir James Frazer, of his work on 
SMttisJiaiitliiopoto^ist Totemism, 

1887, abandoned a legal career. 
Three years later the first volume of 
The Golden Bough appeared ; the 
third edition in 11 vols. was pub- 
lished in 1911, and an abridged 
vol. in 1922. This great work 
formed the most monumental 
study in comparative religion, 
mythology, and folklore yet pub- 
lished. In 1898 Frazer published 
his translation of Pausanias : he 



edited Addison’s Essays, 1915. ferry. It manufactures cotton 
His collected works numbered goods, hats, tobacco, and chicory, 
some 280, the best known includ- and exports eggs, meat, and fish, 
ing Studies in the History of Ori- Founded in 1652 by Frederick III, 
ental Religion, 1906, and Folklore Fredericia was destroyed by the 
in the Old Testament, 1918. Pro- Swedes in 1657 ; refortified in 1709, 
fessor of social anthropology at it was besieged in 1848-49 and 
Liverpool university, 1907-19, he 1864, when it was again partly 
was knighted in 1914 and in 1925 destroyed. A statue commemor- 
received the O.M. Probably no ates the Danish victory over the 
other writer so influenced the atti- Slesvig - Holstein army in 1849. 
tude of his generation towards the Pop. 19,389. 
supernatural and religious ritual. Frederick, Christian name of 
Frazer died May 7, 1941, leaving Teutonic origin. It means rich in 
his notebooks to the British peace, and Friedrich (dim. Fritz), 
Museum. His wife (d. 1941), a the German form, has been long a 
Frenchwoman, n&e Lilly Grove, favourite name in Germany, borne 
translated several vols. of The by many rulers. From Germany it 


Golden Bough into French. 


passed into England in the time of 


Freckles. Rounded or irregular the Georges, although similar 
spots of yellowish or brownish names, formed from the Anglo- 
pigment in the deeper layers of Saxon peace, had been in use 
the epidermis, most common in fair in early times, e.g, Frideswide, The 
and red-haired persons. Freckles Italian form is Federigo. 
are permanent in some people, but Frederick I (c. 1124-90). Ger- 
in many they appear in the sum- man king and Roman emperor, 
mer months, following exposure to known from the redness of his 
sun, and disappear in the winter, beard as Barbarossa. Son of the 
Those desirous of avoiding the duke of Swabia, nephew of the Ger- 
condition should wear veils in man king Conrad III, and a mem- 
strong sunshine, and the skin ber of the family of Hohenstaufen, 
should be protected by a founda- Frederick became duke of Swabia 
tion cream and a thick layer of in 1147, and was chosen king on his 
powder. Freckles can be removed uncle’s death in 1152. Three years 
or lessened by application of a later he was crowned emperor by 
dilute solution of perchloride of the pope at Rome. His empire 
mercury, or by hydrogen peroxide, included Germany and parts of 
but this should be done only under Italy ; the kings of Poland, Bohe- 


medical supervision. 


mia, and Hungary at one time or 


Fredegond or Fredeounde another recognized him as their 
(d. 597). Frankish queen. Of superior ; and by his marriage he 
humble birth, she attracted the added Franche Comt6 to the lands 
attention of Chilperic I of Neustria, inherited from his father and uncle, 
who murdered his wife, probably InGermanyFrederickshowedhim- 
at her instigation, in order to marry self a strong and able ruler. He 


her. A forceful character, 
she dominated her hus- 
band, had his sons 
murdered in order to 
make a future for her 
own boy, and carried on 
a relentless feud with 
Brunhild, queen of Aus- 
trasia. In 584 Chilperic 
died, murdered probably 
by his faithless wife, 
who became the ruler of 
Neustria in the name ot 
her younger son, Cloth - 
aire II. By wars she had 
added something to its 
area when she died in 597. 

Fredericia. Seaport 
of Denmark, in the S.E. 
of Jutland. It stands 
on the Little Belt, at its 
N.W. entrance, 14 m. 
N.E. of Holding, and is 
connected with that 
town and Esbjerg byrly., 
and with Middelfart in 



Frederick I, 
German king, from 


would tolerate no rival to 
his own power, and easily 
crushed the rebellions 
engineered by turbulent 
princes. The duke of 
Bavaria was humiliated, 
and so, in 1181, was the 
powerful duke of Saxony, 
Henry the Lion, his 
duchy being broken up 
and he himself sent into 
exile. A little later the 
pope instigated some of 
the German prelates to 
rebel, but again the em- 
peror was too strong for 
them. 

The eventful years of 
Frederick’s life, however, 
were spent in Italy, where 
he came into conflict 
with the rich cities of 
Lombardy. In 1158 be- 
gan his long quarrel with 
Pope Alexander III. In 


Fyen (Fimen) by steam ^'haU, Bavaria 


arelief atRfleheu- emperor was 


excommunicated, 
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bufc he set up one anti-pope after 
another, and once entered Rome 
with an army and secured the 
coronation of his nominee. This 
success, however, was transitory, 
and soon his army was destroyed 
and he himself became a fugitive. 
To cow the cities he placed his own 
officials therein, and in 1162 
stormed and humiliated Milan, 
but a few years later came the 
central disaster of his reign. The 
cities formed against him the Lom- 
bard League, an association blessed 
by the pope, and on May 29, 1176, 
the rival armies met at Legnano. 

Frederick was totally defeated 
and fled from the field, after which 
no alternative was left to him but 
to sue for peace. A truce with the 
league became permanent a few 
years later, and in 1177 he signed 
the treaty of Venice with Alex- 
ander III. He had various dis- 
putes with Alexander’s successors, 
but his power in Italy was never 
the same again. In 1189 he set 
out on a crusade, and on June 10, 
1190, was accidentally drowned in 
a river in Cilicia. 

Frederick was a commanding 
personality with marked ability 
and generous instincts, fearless, 
just, and devout, and his memory 
was long cherished by the Germans. 
But his reign was unfortunate for 
the Empire, and his costly cam- 
paigns in Italy didmuch to reduce it 
to impotence. See Empire ; Papacy. 

A. W. Holland 

Frederick II (1194^1250). Ger- 
man king and Roman emperor. Son 
of the emperor Henry VT and 
grandson of Frederick I, Frederick 
was bom in Italy, Dec. 26, 1194, 
heir to the splendid Hohenstaufen 
inheritance and to that of his 
mother, Constance, the heiress of 
Sicily. Educated with more than 
usual care, his varied abilities 
earned for him the designation of 
stupor mundi, the wonder of the 
world. In 1196 he was chosen 
German king, and when his father 
died two years later he became 
king of Sicily and a ward of Pope 
Innocent III. 

In 1212, following an invitation 
from some of the princes, Frede- 
rick left Italy to supplant Otto IV 
in Germany, and was there 
crowned king by his partisans. 
After six years the old struggle 
between Welf and Hohenstaufen 
ended in his favour with Otto’s 
death in 1218. In 1220 he was 
crowned emperor at Rome, and 
after spending some years in 
governing Sicily and fighting in 
Italy he tardily fulfilled his pro- 
mise to go on crusade. In 1228 he 
reached the Holy Land, and, hav- 
ing already taken the title of king 
of Jerusalem, was crowned there as 
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soon as he had obtained possession 
of the city and its neighbourhood. 
Returning to Europe, Frederick 



Frederick n. The emperor’s seal 
as king of Jerusalem 


was faced again with the hostility 
of the pope. Beginning soon 
after 1214, this was due chiefly 
to the emperor’s evident intention 
of uniting Sicily and Germany, a 
course strongly resented by the 
papal court. Frederick was strong 
enough to force the peace of San 
Germano on Gregory IX in 1230, 
after which he brought Sicily 
completely under his personal rule. 
In Germany he pursued a contrary 
policy, for there, by the privilege 
of Worms, 1231, he gave the 
princes a charter of independence. 

The concluding years of Fred- 
erick’s reign were sad and unfor- 
tunate, not unlike those of Henry 
II of England. In 1231, and again 
somewhat later, his eldest son 
Henry had revolted ; these risings 
were easily suppressed, and his 
second son, Conrad, was named as 
his successor. About 1239, how- 
ever, began his last and greatest 
quarrel with the papacy. Ex- 
communication he faced with a 
smile of contempt, but it was more 
serious when the pope allied him- 
self with the Lombards and worked 
upon the turbulent princes of Ger- 
many. War broke out both in 
Germany and Italy. In the for- 
mer anti-kings were found and 
crowned ; in the latter the em- 
peror’s troops were utterly routed 
at Parma in 1248. Struggling 
to the last against a ring of foes, 
Frederick died at Florentine, Dec. 
13, 1250. His splendid tomb is in 
the cathedral at Palermo. 

Frederick was thrice married. 
His second wife was Yolande, the 
heiress of Jerusalem, and his third 
was Isabella, a daughter of John 
of England. Besides his law^ful 
children, he had several illegiti- 
mate ones, notably Enzio, Idng of 
Sardinia, and Manfred. The em- 
peror, who wore six crowns, made 
a great impression on his age ; his 
court in Sicily was an intellectual 


centre ; in religious affairs he was 
tolerant, and in most other matters 
also in advance of his age. Consult 
History of Frederick II, T, L. 
Kington-Oliphant, 1862 ; Stupor 
Mundi, Life and Times, L. AUshorn, 
1912 ; Frederick II, E. Kantoro- 
wicz, 1931. A. w. Hoiiana 

Frederick III (1415-93). Ger- 
man king and Roman emperor. A 
Hapsburg prince, b. Sept. 21, 1415, 
Frederick was chosen German king 
in 1440, and was nominal ruler of 
the country for over 50 years. He 
was lethargic and indifferent, and 
under him the Empire lost what 
power and prestige it had retained, 
flis feeble attempts to secure the 
kingdom of Hungary and Bohemia 
failed, and he was for a time de- 
prived of Austria, and was un- 
able to check the Turkish inroads. 
For some time before his death, on 
Aug. 19, 1493, he had ceased to take 
any part in the government of the 
country, which he left to his son 
Maximilian I, he himself being im- 
mersed in study and contemplation 
of the future greatness of his family. 
Frederick was the last emperor to 
be crowned in Rome, 1452. 

Another and earlier German king 
is sometimes called Frederick III. 
A son of King Albert I, he was a 
Hapsburg, In 1314 a minority of 
the electors chose him as German 
king, and at once he was involved 
in war with the other king, Louis 
of Bavaria. He was defeated and 
taken prisoner, being released on 
acknowledging his rival. On this 
account he is not usually reckoned 
in the succession of German kings. 
He died Jan. 13, 1330. ;SeeLouisIV. 

Frederick (1831-88). German 
emperor. Son of the emperor Wil- 
liam I, he was born at Potsdam, 
Oct. 18, 1831. 

After studying 
at Bonn he tra- 
velled, and in 
1855 was be- 
trothed to 
Victoria, prin- 
cess royal of 
England, whom 
he married in 
1 858. In politics 
he strongly 
opposed Bismarck. In the Austrian 
war, 1866, he commanded an army 
at Sadowa. In command of an 
army in the war of 1870, he fought 
at Worth and Sedan, and took 
part in the siege of Paris. 

Frederick was a strong advocate 
for the establishment of the Ger- 
man Empire, though his ideals dif- 
fered considerably from those of 
Bismarck. The Liberal party hoped 
great things when he came to the 
throne, but he was attacked by 
cancer of the throat, and was 
obliged to go to Nice in 1887. On 
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the death of his father in March, 
1888, he succeeded to the throne, 
wMch he had only occupied for 
ninety-nine days when he died at 
Potsdam, June 35, 1888. He was 
succeeded by bis son William II. 
TTis family consisted of two sons 
and four daughters. The former 
were William II and Prince Henry 
of Prussia ; the latter were 
Charlotte, the wife of Albert, duke 
of Saxe-Meiningen ; Victoria, the 
wife of Adolf, prince of Schaum- 
burg-Iippe ; Sophia, wife of Con- 
stantine, king of Greece ; and Mar- 
garet, wife of Prince Frederick 
Charles of Hesse. He is sometimes 
known as Frederick III because he 
is the third Frederick among the 
Prussian kings. Consult Frederick, 
Crown Prince and Emperor, R. 
Rodd, 1888; Life of Emperor 
Frederick, S. Whitman, 1901. 

f^ederick. Name of eight kings 
of Denmark. Several of them were 
comparatively unimportant per- 
sonages, but the more important 
are noticed separately below. 

Frederick in (1609-70). King 
of Denmark and Norway. Second 
son of Christian IV, he succeeded 
his father in 1648, having pre- 
viously been bishop of Bremen and 
Verden. In war with Sweden, 1657 
-60, Denmark lost many islands 
and her territory on the Swedish 
part of the peninsula. In 1660 the 
people granted him absolute powers 
and made the monarchy hereditary 
instead of elective. He died in 
Copenhagen, Feb. 6, 1670. 

Frederick IV(1671-1 730). King 
of Denmark. Son of Christian 
he succeeded his father in 1699. 
His reign was marked by successive 
wars against Sweden, but he was 
forced to sign peace when Charles 
Xn besieged Copenhagen, 1700. 
In 1709 he again went to war, cap- 
turing Stralsund and Tonningen. 
By the Peace of Copenhagen, 1720, 
he had to surrender his gains for 
a money payment, and his last 
years were spent in the work of 
carrying out many much needed 
internal reforms. 

Frederick VI(1768-1839). King 
of Denmark and Norway. Son 
of the insane Christian VII, he 
acted as regent from 1784, and be- 
came Idng in 1808. His part in the 
maritime confederation of Den- 
mark, Russia, and Sweden led to 
the destruction of his fleet by Nel- 
son at the battle of the Baltic, 1801. 
His unsatisfactory attitude to- 
wards Napoleon caused the bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen and cap- 
ture of the Danish fleet in 1807. 
His alliance with Napoleon brought 
about the loss of Norway in 1814. 
Denmark became bankrupt and 
did not recover for some years. 
Himself not free from the taint 


of insanity, Frederick had capable 
ministers, and his reign was marked 
by political and legal reforms. 

Frederick VH (1808-63). King 
of Denmark. Son of Christian VIII, 
he succeeded his father in 1848. 

^ He promul- 
gated the con- 
stitution de- 
signed by his 
father, and re- 
stored parlia- 
mentary gov 
emment, but 
his tyrannical 
treatment o f 
Sles vig-Hol- 
stein led to the 
duchy in 1848. 
Frederick was the last king of the 
Oldenburg dynasty. He died Nov. 
15, 1863. 
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Frederick Vm (1843-1912). 
King of Denmark. Son of Christian 
IX, he was educated at a Danish 
grammar school, and at Oxford. 
He took part in the war against 
Prussia and Austria over Slesvig- 
Holstein, 1864. In 1869 he married 
Louisa, daughter of Charles XV 
of Sweden. He succeeded his 
father in 1906 and died suddenly 
at Hamburg, May 14, 1912. In 
1905 his second son became king of 
Norway as Haakon VII. 

Frederick IX (b. 1899). King 
of Denmark. Son of Christian X, 
he was born March 11, 1899. On 
May 24, 1935, he married Princess 
Ingrid of Sweden. He succeeded 
his father as king April 20, 1947. 


Frederick I (1667-1713). King 
of Prussia. The son of Frederick 
William, elector of Brandenburg, 
and through 
his mother re- 
lated to the 
Orange family, 
he was bom at 
K6nigsberg, 

July 11, 1657. 

His father 
married again, 
and there was 
some jealousy 
between Fred- 
erick and his 
stepmother and her offspring ; the 
affair led to the voluntary exile of 
the young prince, while his father 
bequeathed parts of his lands to his 
younger sons. In 1688 Frederick 
became elector, and by a judicious 
use of money he persuaded his half- 
brothers to give up their shares, 
thus securing the whole of the 
electorate. 



Frederick I, 
King of Prussia 


The central incident of the reign 
was the elector’s elevation to the 
rank of king. Taking advantage of 
the emperor’s military needs, he 
won from him this grant, and on 
Jan. 18, 1701, he crowned himself 
king of Prussia at KOnigsberg. 
His troops fought for several years 
against France, and this and other 
reasons threw the finances of the 
country into disorder. He died 
Feb. 25, 1713, leaving an only son, 
Frederick William I, who was the 
father of Frederick the Great. The 
second of his three wives was So- 
phia Charlotte, sister of George I. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT OF PRUSSIA 

Major Gr. W. ReUway, Author of The War of Secession 

With this article may be read those on Prussia ; France ; Germany ; 
those on Frederick's battles^ e.g. Leuthen, Prague, Rossbach, and 
those on his contemporaries, e g. Catherine of Russia, the Emperor 
Joseph II, and Voltaire. See also Europe; Seven Years' War 


Bom at Berlin, Jan. 24, 1712, 
Frederick II of Pmssia, known as 
Frederick the Great, was the son of 
Frederick William I. As a boy he 
did not share his father’s military 
proclivities, and broke away from 
the parades of a cadet company of 
young noblemen which had been 
established for him to drill, in order 
to study music and philosophy. 

He was to have married in 
his teens the Princess Amelia of 
England, but the influence of 
Austria prevailed with his father, 
who mated him in 1733 with the 
princess of Brunswick-Bevem. 
Meanwhile, Frederick, harassed 
at home by his royal father, who 
at table would spit in the dish to 
prevent his children eating their 
fill, and once attempted to strangle 
Frederick for refusing to resign his 
rights to the succession, ran away 
from court. He hoped to escape 


to Paris, but was caught, tried by 
court-martial, and sentenced to 
death. His companion Katte was 
actually beheaded, Frederick faint- 
ing at the sight. 

The year after his marriage 
Frederick joined Prince Eugene in 
his last campaign on the Rhine. 
Then he entered into correspond- 
ence with Voltaire, and wrote the 
Anti-Machiavel, in which he set 
forth the duties of a sovereign as 
“ the first servant of his people.” 
He had become reconciled to his 
father, after whose death — May 31, 
1740 — he ascended the throne. 
In the same year the emperor 
Charles VI was succeeded by his 
daughter Maria Theresa, who de- 
clined to recognize Frederick’s 
claim to Silesia, arising out of 
political bargains made by his 
great-grandfather, Frederick Wil- 
liam, called the “ Great Elector.” 
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The new king of Prussia at once 
went to war. Marching up the 
Oder, he took Breslau in December, 
placed his army in winter quarters, 
and in the spring of 1741 met the 
Austrians near Brieg. At the 
battle of Mollwitz (April 10, 1741) 
the Austrian cavalry drove the 
Prussian horse off the field, and 
the king took flight with them ; 
but Marshal Schwerin had 60 guns 
and solid infantry with a superior 
musket, and at sundown the Aus- 
trian general, Neipperg, ordered 
a retreat southwards to Niesse. 
Frederick was thus left in posses- 
sion of Silesia. Meanwhile, France, 
Bavaria, and Saxony had sided 
with Frederick, and their armies 
joined him in Moravia. The 
Austrian army, however, had not 
been disposed of, and on May 17, 
1742, Prince Charles of Lorraine 
brought the Prussians to action at 
Chotusitz, S.W. of Koniggratz. 
Frederick won the battle by a 
resolute advance with his right 
wing after his left had been de- 
feated, and so initiated those en- 
veloping movements that have 
characterised Prussian tactics. 

Frederick now hoped to settle 
down to enjoy his possessions, his 
flute-playing and literary corre- 
spondence, and to improve his 
army. He rose at 4 a.m. and put 
on uniform and the high boots 
which he only discarded once a 
year — at his wife’s court on her 
birthday. By 9 a.m. he had 
finished work with his secretaries, 
and then gave audience to aides- 
de-camp and private individuals. 
He dined at twelve, keeping cooks 
of different nations to prepare 
special dishes, and drinking cham- 
pagne. Then he walked rapidly 
till 4, when he dealt with state and 
education matters, and at 6 held 
a concert. By 1 1 the king was abed. 

Meanwhile, Austria, having 
drawn to her side England and 
Hanover, was making headway 
against France, but the Austrian 
successes were inimical to Prussia, 
and Frederick, in support of his 
ally, moved an army into Bohemia. 
Marching up the Elbe through 
Saxony, he captured Prague (Sept. 
8, 1742), but was outmanoeuvred 
by Prince Charles and Marshal 
Traun, and compelled to retreat 
into Silesia. But on June 4, 1745, 
at Hohenfriedberg, he attacked the 
Austrians under Prince Charles, 
and threw them back into the 
Riesengebirge. On Sept. 30 
Frederick met Prince Charles again 
at Soor on the Elbe, and again 
drove the Austrians westward. In 
Dec. he concerted the measures by 
which Prince Leopold beat the 
Austro-Saxons at Kesselsdorf, and 
then Frederick entered the Saxon 


capital, where a treaty was signed 
on Christmas Day, 1745, by which 
Austria resigned all claim on 
Silesia. But in the autumn of 
1756 Frederick was compelled to 
draw the sword against a coalition 
of all the continental powers, and 
begin the contest known as the 
Seven Years’ War. 


Frederick attended manoeuvres 
in 1785, and caught a chill from 
which he never recovered. He 
died childless at his palace of 
Sanssouci, Aug. 17, 1786, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Frederick 
William II. 

Bibliography. History of Fred- 
erick II of Prussia, Thomas Car- 


The state of Prussia at the close 
of the struggle in 1763 has been 
painted by Macaulay in his well- 



lyle, 6 vols., 1858-65 ; abridged ed. 
A. M. D. Hughes, 1916 ; Life. F. T. 
Kugler, Eng. trans. E. A. Moriarty, 
repr. 1877 ; Frederick the Great 
on Kingcraft {i.e. Les Matinees 
du roi de Prusse : French original 
with Eng. translation), ed. J. W. 
Whittall, 1901 j Frederick the 
Great and the Rise of Prussia, W. F. 
Reddaway, 1904 ; Life of Frederick 
the Great, N. Young, 1919 ; Life, 
G. P. Gooch, 1947. 

Frederick. Name of five elec- 
tors palatine of the Rhine, They 
belonged to the family of Wittels- 
bach {q.v . ). Frederick I ruled from 
1451 to 1476 ; Frederick II, called 
the Wise, ruled from 1544 to 1556, 
having before his accession been 
prominent in German affairs ; 
Frederick III, elector from 1559 to 
1576, made Calvinism the domin- 
ant faith in his electorate ; Fred- 
erick IV ruled from 1583 to 1610. 

Frederick V (1596-1632). Elec- 



known essay on Frederick the 
Great. The king set about the work 
of reconstruction with his accus- 
tomed vigour. He was now fifty, 
but was to reign for another 23 
years as a benevolent despot. 
No department of church or state 
was immime from his interference. 
He would clap a judge into jail, or 
appoint a carding for his Roman 
Catholic subjects, or keep a general 
in arrest for weeks. He set up loan 
offices, built an opera-house, and 
put his artillery horses to the 
plough, in the intervals of instruct- 
ing ambassadors and publishing 
poetry. History has condemned 
him for his share in the partition of 
Poland in 1772, but in fact all but 
one-seventeenth part of that deso- 
lated country went to his two neigh- 
bours, and for yeara Poland had 
been virtually a province of Russia. 

In 1779 Frederick took the field 
for the last time, for Austria was 
now ruled by Joseph I, who was 
bent on reviving the old claim to 
Silesia. Frederick and his brother 
Henry attempted an invasion of 
Bohemia, but the Austrians under 
Loudon and Lacy had entrenched 
50 m. of country so that the two 
Prussian armies could not unite. 


tor palatine of the Rhine and nom- 
inal king of Bohemia. A son of the 

elector Frede- ^ 

rick IV, and 
grandson of L 
William the . 

Silent, Frede- i 
rick became > 
elector in 1610 
and married, 

1613, Eliza- ; 
beth, daughter [ 
of James I of Frederick V, Elector 
Great Britain, palatine of the Rhine 
By descent and training Frederick 
was a leader among the Protest- 
ants, and as their nominee was 
chosen king of Bohemia, Nov. 4, 
1619. His rival, the emperor Fer- 
dinand II, was, however, too 
strong, and the &st stage of the 
TMrty Years’ War was marked by 
Frederick’s defeat near Prague, 
Nov. 8, 1620. 

He was driven from Bohemia, 
the Palatinate was taken from him, 
and he was deprived of his position 
as an elector. Prom 1623 \mtil his 
death, Nov. 29, 1632, Frederick 
remained an exile. He was the 
father of Sophia, elec tress ^ of 
Hanover, and of the cavalier, 
Prince Rupert. On account of his 
short stay in Bohemia he is often 
called the Winter King. 

Frederick I (1369-1428). Elec- 
tor of Saxony. About 1388, when 
he succeeded to some part of the 


The campaign came thus to an family lands in central Germany, 
inglorious end through the medi- Frederick began to take a leading 
ation of Catherine of Russia, part in the affairs of the country. 
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and assisted the Emperor Sigis- 1750. In 1763 he became elector, 
mund against the Hussites. For and in 1769 began personally to 
these services he received, in 1423, rule. His early years were marked 
the duchy of Saxe-Wittenberg, the 
modem Saxony, and the attached 
dignity of an elector, a connexion 
of great importance both for 
Saxony and for Frederick’s de- 
scendants. He died Jan. 4, 1428, 
his successor being his son, 

Frederick TI, a comparatively un- 
important person, who reigned from 
1428 until his death, Sept. 7, 1464. 

Frederick HI (1463-1525) Frederick Augustus I, thing by a 
Elector of Saxony, known as the Saxony short war 

Wise. Beginning his reign in 1486, agamst Austria in 1778, but he kept 
Frederick soon became prominent neutral on other occasions until in 
in German polities, and might have 1793, as a German prince, he joined 
succeeded Maximilian I as emperor in the war on France. He was out 
in 1519 had he so desired. He was of it from 1796 to 1806, when, after 




oy a wise ana 
just conduct 
of affairs, lead- 
ing to a pros- 
perity which 
was inter- 
rupted by the 
French Revo- 
lution. He had 
gained some- 


anxious to improve the methods 
of governing Germany, but is best 
known for his friendship with Lu- 
ther, whom he appointed to a chair 
in his own university at Witten- 
berg. After Luther’s memorable 
defiance of the Church, the elector 
protected him from his enemies. 
Frederick died May 5, 1525. 

Frederick (1707-51). Prince of 
Wales. The eldest son of George 
II, be was bom Jan. 6, 1707, his 
father being 
then crown 
prince of Han- 
over. From 
1714, when bis 
grandfather 
became king 
as George I, 
until in 1729 
he was made 
Frederick, prince of 

Prince of Wales ^^les, he was 

called duke of Gloucester. Frede- 
rick is important only as the centre 
of the opposition to George IT, 
and as the father of George HI. 
He and his father were constantly 
at variance on financial and other 
matters, and in 1737 the prince 
was banished from court. He re- 


Prussia’s .defeat at Jena, he made 
peace with Napoleon, and in 1806 
he took the title of king. 

As an ally of Napoleon, his 
Saxons were in arms from then until 
the end, for which action a high 
price was paid. The king was pre- 
sent at the battle of Dresden, and 
after Leipzig his capital and king- 
dom were in the power of the allies 
and he himself their prisoner. The 
congress of Vienna took from him 
a large part of Saxony, about 7,800 
sq. m., but he kept the title of king. 
Until his death, May 5, 1827, he did 
his beat to help his people to recover 
from the ravages of war. 

Frederick Charles (1828-85). 
• German soldier, known as the Red 
Prince. A son of Prince Charles of 
Prussia and a 
grandson of 
Frederick 
William III, he 
was therefore 
a nephew o f 
the emperor 
William T. 

Born March 20, | 

1828, he was ' 
trained from a Frederick Chwles, 
child for the Oeiman soldjei 



plied hy setting up a court of his army, both at Bonn and with his 
own at Norfolk House, St. James’s regiment. He served Prussia against 
Square, and this became the resort the Danes in 1 848, and was with the 


put in charge of one of the three 
armies that marched into France. 
He had a considerable share in 
bringing about the surrender of 
Bazaine and the fall of Metz, after 
which he conducted the operations 
against the French on the Loire, 
his great success here being at Le 
Mans. Made field-marshal in 1870, 
his last post was that of inspector 
of cavalry. He died June 15, 1885. 

The prince was a soldier of great 
energy, sparing neither himself nor 
his men in his efforts to improve 
the condition of the Prussian army. 
He appears to have been some- 
what difficult to work with and his 
relations with his royal kinsfolk 
were not always harmonious. He 
married a princess of Anhalt, and 
one of his daughters became the 
duchess of Connaught. He owed 
his nickname to the colour of the 
uniform he habitually wore. 

Frederick William (1620- 
1688). Elector of Brandenburg, 
known as the Great Elector. Bom 


in Berlin, Feb. 

16, 1620, the 
son of the 
elector George 
William, he 
passed much 
of his youth in 
the Nether- 
lands, a stay j 
that was re- | 
sponsible for Frederick William, 
h i s marriage Elector of Branden- 
with Louise, a 

princese of Orange, 1646. In 1640 
he became elector, and his first 
duty was to free Brandenburg from 
the horrors of the Thirty Years’ 
War. He did this, and from the 
peace of 1048 to his death he saw 
his land growing in prosperity. 

He organized the army, founded 
the navy, welcomed industrious 
immigrants, started colonies in 


Africa, and encouraged trade. He 
had great influence in European 
affairs, and helped William of 
Orange’s invasion of England in 
1688. He added to his land both 


of all who were opposed to George 
II and Sir Robert -Walpole. He 
died March 20, 1751. In addition 
to George III he left four sons and 
two daughters by his wife, Augusta, 
daughter of Frederick, duke of 
Saxe-Gotha, who lived until 1772. 
The sons were Edward, duke of 
York (1739-67), William, duke of 
Gloucester (1743-1805), Henry, 
duke of Cumberland ( 1745-90), and 
Frederick (1750-66). Comult Mem- 
oirs of the Reign of George II, H. 
Walpole, 1847 ; Frederick Louis, 
Prince of Wales, A. Edwards, 1947. 

Frederick Augustus I (1750- 
1827). First king of Saxony. Son 
of the elector Frederick Christian, 
he was born at Dresden Dec. 23, 


Prussian force that invaded Baden 
in 1849, being there wounded. In 
1864 he led a corps into Denmark 
and was in supreme command 
during the later stage of the 
struggle against the Danes. 

A scientific soldier and keen on 
his profession, the prince was 
closely associated with Moltke and 
his work. He rose from one com- 
mand to another, and from 1860 
to 1870 he was at the head of the 
iron corps of Brandenburg, which 
attained under him its later repu- 
tation. In 1866 he was chosen to 
command an army in the war 
against Austria, and was largely 
responsible for the Prussian vic- 
tory at Sadowa. In 1870 he was 


east and west. The peace of 1648 
gave him part of Pomerania, 
Prussia was firmly joined to Bran- 
denburg and Cloves, and Jiilicli 
was secured. He died at Potsdam, 
May 9, 1688, and was succeeded 
by his son Frederick, 1st king of 
Prussia. 

Frederick William was the real 
founder of Prussia, for which his 
reign, autocratic though it was, was 
wholly beneficial. He was a Pro- 
testant and a supporter of the Em- 
pire, but neither sympathy stood 
in the way of his main ambitions. 
See Fehrbellin comuU Origins 
of the Kingdom of Prussia, A. 
W. Ward, 1908 (Camb. Modern 
History) ; Life, C. E. Maurice, 1926 
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Frederick William I (1688- 
1740)* King of Prussia. Born Aug. 
16, 1688, he was a son of Frederick 
I, and related 
through his 
mother to 
George I of 
Great Britain. 
In Feb., 1713, 
after a some- 
what strict 
upbringing, he 
became king of 
Frederick William I, Prussia. In 

Eng o£ Prussia the n a m e 0 f 
economy, he was continually cat- 
ting down expenses, although he 
spent much on the celebrated col- 
lection of giants for his army, 
which he raised to a high state of 
efficiency. 

Frederick was a successful ruler, 
and greatly improved the condition 
of Prussia. He provided a more 
efficient administration ; and with 
an increased revenue old debts 
were paid off. Trade was en- 
couraged by restricting manufac- 
tured imports, and by other 
methods in harmony with current 
theories, while E. Prussia was 
peopled with industrious settlers. 
He secured Pomerania from Swe- 
den, and was concerned in the 
various European alliances of the 
period. He founded a number of 
schools and, in a somewhat ortho- 
dox way, was a friend of learning. 
He died May 31, 1740. His wife 
was a princess of Hanover, and his 
son was Frederick the Great, and, 
although the king was by no means 
a wise parent, the wealth and the 
army that he left laid the founda- 
tions of his son’s successes. See 
History of Prussia, H. Tuttle, 1884. 

Frederick William 11 (174^ 
97). King of Prussia. Bom in 
Berlin, Sept. 25, 1744, he was a 
grandson of Frederick William I, 
and a nephew of Frederick the 
Great. In 1757 his father, Prince 
Augustus William, died, and for the 
next 29 years he was the heir to the 
Prussian throne. Well educated, 
he passed this period occupied 
with his pleasures, chiefly music, 
troubling little about affairs of 
state. In Aug., 1786, he became 
king. In external affairs, Prussia 
was engaged in watching the pro- 
gress of the revolution in France, 
and from 1792-95 in fighting 
against that country, not, how- 
ever, with any great determination. 
A share of Poland was acquired, 
and there was a campaign against 
Holland. But in these matters the 
king was not the leading spirit, nor 
even the head of the army. 

Before his accession he had be- 
come a Rosicrucian, and it was a 
member of this curious fraternity, 
Johann Christof Wollner, who 



I 


really ruled Prussia, his chief as- 
sistant being another Rosicrucian, 
Johann Rudolf Bischoffswerder. 
These men spared no efforts to 
crush liberty of thought, ostensibly 
in the interest of the Christian 
faith, and in so doing they counter- 
acted the popularity gained when 
the king ordered the abandonment 
of some of the French ideas intro- 
duced by Frederick the Great. 
Frederick William, who died Nov. 
16, 1797, was twice married, and 
had several mistresses. Consult A 
Mystic on the Prussian Throne, 
G. Stanhope, 1912. 

Frederick William III (1770- 
1840). King of Prussia. Bom Aug. 
3, 1770, he was the eldest son of 
Frederick William 11 by his second 
wife, a princess of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. He was 
well educated 
^ ^ and had served 
in the field 
when he be- 
came king in 
1797. He suf. 
fered the hu- 
railiation of 
Jena and of 
Frederick William 111, the surrender 

Eng of Prussia of much of 
Prussia to Napoleon. But in 1812 
he called upon his people to rise, 
and saw the victories and enthusi- 
asms of the war of liberation. He 
took part in the European confer- 
ences of 1815 and after, but, as a 
rule, merely as an echo of the tsar 
Alexander I. 

At home he showed a dislike for 
the current liberal movements, but 
died before Prussia had been 
seriously disturbed by them. He 
did something, however, to im- 
prove the administration of his 
lands, especially those acquired in 
1815. He died June 7, 1840. His 
wife was Louise, a princess of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, and it was she 
who, more than the king himself, 
helped the ministers to free the 
country from the misfortunes of 
1807. She died in June, 1810. 

Frederick William IV (1795- 
1861). King of Prussia. The 
eldest son of Frederick William HI, 
he was born ; 

Oct. 15, 1795. 

He saw a little 
military ser- 
vice in 1814, 
but his mam 
interest was in 
arts and cul- 
ture generally. 

He had been 
well and care- Frederick William IV, 
fullyeduoated. King o! Prussia 
and showed a o. o<« 

real liking for the society of scholars. 
In 1840 Frederick came to the 
throne. Although he had some 



sympathy mth the liberal move- 
ments of the age, he was a strong 
believer in maintaining the old 
order, including the divine right of 
his own position. He showed sense 
in acting with much more tolera- 
tion than his father. 

In 1848, during the rising in 
Berlin, Frederick William appeared, 
with some loss of dignity, as an 
enthusiast in the popular cause, but 
this was a passing phase. He re- 
fused, probably wisely, the new 
crown offered to him by the Ger- 
man princes, and the union was de- 
layed until 1871. Next followed 
a return to the policy of hostility 
to Austria, but when this meant 
war he drew hack, preferring rather 
to give way in "the convention of 
Olmutz. Later he carried forward 
a little the plan of constitutional 
reform in Prussia 'and was con- 
cerned in the international matters 
of his time. In 1857 the king’s mind 
became deranged, and until his 
death, Jan. 2, 1861, his brother 
acted as regent. 

Frederick William (b. 1882). 
German prince. The eldest son of 
William TI was born May 6, 1882, 
and in 1888, 
on his father’s 
accession, be- 
came crown 
prince. He was 
nominally in 
command of 
a group of 

armies on the 

western front 
■X during the 

Frederick William, First Great 

former German War. In 1918 

Crown Prmce associated 

himself with his father’s abdication 
and took refuge in the Netherlands. 
He married in 1903 Cecile, duchess 
of Mecklenburg. He published his 
memoirs in 1922, and in 1923 re- 
tired to his estate in Silesia. 
Though a keen supporter of the 

National-Socialist movement, he 

took no active part in the Second 
Great War, and afterwards lived in 
the Hohenzollern castle near Sig- 
maringen in the French zone. 

Fredericksburg, City of Vir- 
ginia, U.S.A., in Spottsylvania co. 
On the Rappahannock river, 60 m. 
N. of Richmond, it is served by 
rly. A city of many historical 
associations with the Revolution- 
ary and Civil Wars, it is the site of 
one of the homes of the W ashington 
family, which still stands ; Mary 
Washington college; and a 
national memorial park honouring 
those who fell in the Civil War 
battle fought here {vA.). Among 
its products are paper goods, egg 
srates, railway ties, shoes, and 
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Fredericksburg. Map showing the disposition of forces (12th) corps were 
in the American battle of Dec. 11-16, 1862 onthdrwaytojoin 

clothing. Captain John Smith him. For nearly a month the two 
landed her© in 1608 and negotiated armies had been face to face, and 
with Indians. Settled in 1671, the most careful preptotions had been 
town was incorporated in 1727. made on both sides, but since Lee 
Pop. 10,066. could not be certain where the Rap- 

ihredexicksburg) Battle of. pahannock would be crossed, he kept 
Fought in the American Civil War, Jackson’s corps some 20 m. down 
Deo. 11-16, 1862, between the the river untu Deo. 12, when the 
Federals under Burnside and the enemy, having completed his pon- 
Confederates under Lee. It took toon bridges, crossed and seized the 
place on the S. bank of the Rappa- town, driving out the small Con- 
hannook, near Fredericksburg. The federate garrison. On Deo. 13 the 
object of the Federals, who were on Federals were on the right bank, 
the N. bank of the river, was to In the result FrauMin’s two corps 


Fredericksburg. Map showing the disposition of forces 
in the American battle of Dec. 11-15, 1862 


cross and gain the road to Rich- 


Jackson’s 


mond, the Confederate capital, but Stuart’s cavalry, Sumner’s two 
the Confederates barred the way. corps afterwarcb attacking Long- 
The Federals numbered 125,696 street’s corps, while Hooker’s 
against the Confederates 85,176, an command assisted Franklin and 


ing a salient where the ground in 
rear had been deemed impene- 
trable through a deep ravine and 
thick undergrowth. This obstacle, 
however, was overcome by Meade’s 
division, which got in rear of Lane’s 
and Archer’s brigades, and cap- 
tured part of the supporting bri- 
gades under Gregg and Thomas. 

In military history this battle is 
remarkable as exhibiting the power 
of passive defence when time has 
been allowed for entrenching. It 
shows the natural results of a suc- 
cession of vague orders and the 
lack of resolution, and the danger 
of frontal attacks was once again 
exemplified. It has been said that 
the defending general missed his op- - 
portunity for a decisive counter-at- 
tack, but according to Jackson, the 
Federal artillery completely domin- 
ated the plain over which the Con- 
federates would have to advance 
towards the river. The Federals, 
therefore, were suffered to remain 
on the south bank for two days, 
under the fire of skirmishers. 

After the battle Lee’s defences 
were strengthened and his troops 
redistributed to meet any further 
attack. But Burnside withdrew his 
forces (113,000 men) just when the 
arrangements had been made by 
the naval authorities to support him 
by a feint attack with gunboats at 
Port Royal ; he reorossed the river 
on the night of Deo. 16. Thus 
Lee’s army was left in peace for the 
winter, for the attempt known as 
the Mud March, a month later, to 
move round his left flank and cross 
the river above the town, collapsed. 
Violent quarrels ensued between 
Burnside and his subordinates, 
some of whom he dismissed; but 
in the end Burnside himself was 
relieved of his command. See 
American Civil War ; Lee. 


insufficient majority for attack; 
moreover, the Confederates had a 
better supffiy of officers. 

General Jibe’s army was organ- 
ized in two corps under Longstreet 
(1st) and Jackson {2nd) respec- 
tively, and a cavalry division under 
Stuart. Burnside had formed his 
army in three grand divisions under 
Sumner (right). Hooker (centre), 
and Franklin (left). A bend of the 
river enabled the Federals to bring 
under the fire of their heavy guns 
on Stafford Heigh^s a considerable 
part of the o^osite bank, including 
the town of ^edericksburg, which 
caused the Confederates to with- 
draw to a range of low bilk about 
2 m. from the river, where Lee, on 
a front of 7 m. or 8 m., constructed 
defence works and emplaced his 
guns to sweep all the approaches. 
On the extreme right was Stuart’s 
cavalry, in the centre Jackson’s 
corps, and on the left Longstreet’s. 


Sumner in tom. 

The left attack under Franklin 
employed two divisions, or seven 
brigades, against six Confederate 
brigades drawn from the divisions 
of A. P. Hill, Ewell, and Hood 
(Jackson’s corps). The right at- 
tack W, of the town was delivered 
mainly by Couch’s 2nd corps, and 
was crushed by four Confederate 
brigades from the divisions of Ran- 
some and McLaws (Longstreet’s 
corps). The attackers on this front, 
although reinforced by four bri- 
gades from Butterfield’s 5th corps, 
failed to reach the Confederate de- 
fences. On the left Lee’s defences 
were never in actual danger, for 
the attackers who escaped the fire 
of Longstreet’s artillery were shot 
down at musket range.* 

On the right the encounter was 
less one-sided, for the Federals con- 
trived to break through Jackson’s 
line at “ a point of woods ” form- 


Frederictoxi. City and capital 
of New Brunswick, Canada. It 
stands on the river St. John, 84 m. 
from its mouth, and 65 m. N.N.W. 
of the city of St. John. It is a 
station on the C.P.R. and O.N.R., 
while steamships connect it with 
St. John. The chief buildings are 
those of the provincial legislature 
and the government offices, Gov- 
ernment House, the city hall, the 
barracks, an Anglican cathedral, 
and several churches ; also the 
university of New Brunswick. 

Fredericton is the centre of a 
lumbering and mining district and 
its industries include boat- building, 
tanning, and the making of boots 
and shoes. The city was founded 
about 1740, and, although not the 
largest town, was made the capital 
in 1788 because it was less exposed 
to attack than St. John. Its first 
name was St. Ann’s. Pop. 10,062. 
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Frederiksberg. A residential 
suburb in the S.W. of Copenhagen. 
The royal palace, erected by Fred- 
erick IV, on a commanding emin- 
ence, is now utilised as a military 
college. There are a fine park, zoo- 
logical gardens, museum, and pic- 
ture gaUery. It is the seat of the 
royal porcelain factory, and there 
are also extensive breweries. 

Frederiksborg. Royal palace 
of Denmark. It is built on a group 


CO, of Ostfold, 58 m. by rly. S.E. 
of Oslo. A centre of the timber 
trade, it exports pit- props, planks, 
bricks, tiles, nails, and granite. 
There are shipbuilding yards and 
rly. and chemical works. The old 
town was built by Frederick II in 
1570 and strongly fortified. Pop, 
14,117. 

Free Association. Term used 
in psychology for the result of 
relaxing and aUowing one’s 


It promotes united efforts in the 
evangelisation of the people, and 
strives to prevent overlapping. It 
originated shortly before 1892 in a 
Free Church Congress held in Man- 
chester, and numerous congresses 
and annual gatherings have been 
held since. The council has been 
conspicuous in connexion with 
many religious and social move- 
ments. It has organized district 
councils or federations aU over 


of small islands in a lake near thoughts to drift without any at- 



HiUerod, in the dis- 
trict of Frederiks- 
borg, in Zealand, 

21 m. by rly. 

N.N.W. of Copen- 
hagen, and has a 
fine park. Erected 
in the 17th century 
by Christian IV on 
the site of an 
older castle, it was 
restored and em- 
bellished after a 
fire in 1859, and 
now houses a 
national historical 
museum. Several 
Danish monarchs „ , 

have been crowned Fredenksbor^ 

in the chapel. 

Frederikshald (formerly Hal- 
den). Seaport of Norway, in the 


Fiedeiiksboig, Denmark. Courtyard o£ the royal palace, 
as rebuilt after the fire of 1859 

irmerly Hal- tempt to control them. Such 
rway, in the chains of thought begin sooner or 


fylke or co. of Ostfold. It stands at later to express unconscious wishes, 
the mouth of the Tistedal river, at fears, etc., and their revelation to 


England and Wales and has em- 
ployed evangelists to conduct 
missions throughout the country, 
amongst whom Gipsy Smith (^.v.) 
was notable. Delegates to its an- 
nual conference are chosen locally 
by the Free Churches. The moder- 
ator, a leading minister, is elected 
annually. The headquarters are at 
27, Tavistock Sq., London, W.C.l. 
See Nonconformity. 

Free Church of England. Title 
assumed at various times by con- 
gregations which have separated 
from the Church of England on 
doctrinal or other grounds. It is 
more especially applied to a small 
sect which originated about 1844 
in Devon as a protest against the 
Oxford Movement. It has bishops, 
who derive their succession from 
G. D. Cummins, who seceded from 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America in 1873. Its doctrines are 
ultra-Low Church, and it uses a 


its junction with the Ide Fjord, 
58 m, direct and 85 m. by rly. S.S.E. 
of Oslo. Twice burnt, it has been 
rebuilt in modem style. A great 
timber depot, it also exports wood 
pulp, marble, granite, and fish. It 
has sugar refineries and tobacco 
and boot factories. The harbour is 
safe and commodious. The town, 


the psychiatrist without any 
reservation, is therefore the chief 
method used in psychiatry to 
obtain knowledge of the uncon- 
scious mind. 

Freebench. Term used in Eng- 
lish law. It was the dower to which 
a widow was entitled, by the cus- 
tom of the manor, out of her de- 


slightly modified version of the 
Book of Common Prayer. In 1927 
it united with the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. 

Free Church of Scotland. 
Name adopted originally by those 
members of the Established Church 
of Scotland who severed them- 
selves from that body in 1843. In 


which was besieged by the Swedes 
for two years (1668-60), is de- 
fended by two fortresses, the fam- 
ous Frederiksten, founded by 
Frederick III in 1661, and the Gyl- 
denlove, near which Charles XII of 
Sweden was killed by a musket ball 
while besieging the town in 1718. 
It was surrendered to Bernadotte 
in 1814. 

Frederikshavn. Seaport of 
Denmark, on the N.E. coast of Jut- 
land. It stands on the Cattegat, 23 
m. by rly. E. of Hjorring, and its 
fine ice-free port, the second best 
port in Jutland, is a harbour of 
refuge. Its exports include butter, 
bacon, eggs, cattle, pigs, meat, and 
fish. It is connected by regular 
sailings with Sweden, Norway, and 
England. A mere fishing hamlet in 
1818, it has now a pop. of 15,275. 
The former name was Fladstrand. 

Frederiksstad. Seaport of 
Norway. It stands at the mouth of 
the Glommen river, in the fylke or 


ceased husband’s copyholds. It 
was abolished in 1926. 

Freeboard. That part of a 
vessel’s side between the upper 
deck and the water-line or line of 
flotation. 

Free Church. Self-descriptive 
term adopted towards the end of 
the 19th century by those religious 
communities in the U.K. pre- 
viously known as a general group 
only as dissenters or nonconform- 
ists. The term, intended as an 
antonym to the term Established 
Church, came into general use with 
the establishment of the Free 
Church Council {v.i.), a federal 
body representing numerous de- 
nominations claiming freedom of 
choice in doctrine, church ad- 
ministration, form of worship, 
appointment of ministers, etc. 

Free Church Federal Council. 
Central organization in England 
and Wales the object of which is to 
federate the various Free Churches. 


the third decade of the 19th cen- 
tury a controversy arose in the 
Established Church of Scotland. 
The outstanding points at issue 
were patronage and liberty of in- 
dividual congregations to reject 
ministers presented to livings. A 
Veto Act was passed in 1834 by the 
general assembly, satisfying the 
objectors on these two questions. 
The famous Auohterarder case, 
decided in the court of session, 
1838, and confirmed by the house 
of lords, 1839, deprived congrega- 
tions of their right to reject a pre- 
sentee. Controversy between the 
two parties then became acute. 

The dissatisfied group, known as 
the non-intrusion party, meeting 
at the annual assembly in Edin- 
burgh, May, 1843, decided to with- 
draw from the gathering and 
marched to Tanfield Hall at Canon- 
mills. There they formed the first 
Free Church Assembly, electing 
the Rev. Thomas Chalmers (g'.v.)as 
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moderator. This constituted what 
is termed the disruption. In the 
same month 396 ministers and pro- 
fessors signed an act of separation, 
renouncing all claims to the bene- 
fices held under the Established 
Church. The signatures ultimately 
numbered 474. This act of de- 
mission represented a voluntary 
surrender of an aggregate annual 
income of something like £100,000. 

The new Free Church started 
a sustentation fund, erected new 
churches, and became a strong 
body, numerically, financially, 
and in foreign mission work. In 
1900 it was amalgamated with 
the United Presbyterian Church 
in Scotland, and was thenceforward 
known as the United Eree Church 
of Scotland. The present Free 
Church of Scotland consists of 
those members of the original 
Free Church who refused to unite 
with the U.P. Church 1900. 

After the union of 1900 the Free 
Church made legal claim to the en- 
tire property of the original Free 
Church, Tids claim led to the fa- 
mous ecclesiastical law case of 
Bannatyne v. Overtoun. It was 
argued in the court of session, when 
judgement was given in favour 
of the United Free Church. The 
small Free Church party then ap- 
pealed to the house of lords, and 
judgement was given in their fa- 
vour in 1904. A situation was thus 
created in which a handful of mem- 
bers were given all the property, 
churches, manses, colleges, and 
funds of the original Free Church. 
In 1905 an Act of Parliament 
altered this. A royal commission 
allocated the property between the 
two bodies, and generally regu- 
larised the position. The Free 
Church of Scotland is strongest in 
the Highlands, and has about 180 
congregations, also a college with 
five professors of divinity ; and 
missionaries in S. Africa, India, 
Canada, and S. America. See 
Presbyterianism ; Scotland, Church 
of ; United Free Church ; United 
Presbyterian Church. 

Free City. City that is inde- 
pendent of any save the highest 
authority.’ The free cities of the 
Middle Ages were under the rule 
of none save the emperor himself, 
being in practice little republics, 
each with its own form of govern- 
ment. A modern example was 
Danzig (gf.i?.), under the League of 
Nations 1920-1939. 

The first free cities were towns 
standing on laud ruled by the em- 
peror, but their numbers were 
augmented when the privilege was 
found to be a valuable one. Some 
bought it, to others it was given ; 


while on the other hand some were 
deprived of it — an instance of this 
being Donauwdrth in 1607. The 
free cities were represented in the 
imperial diet from about 1490, and, 
as constituted later, one of its 
colleges was composed of their 
representatives. They were divided 
into two groups, Rhenish and 
Swabian, and played a considerable 
part in the affairs of Germany. 
Some of them had forces, many had 
wealth, so their help was frequently 
sought by emperors and other 
rulers, especially in times of war. 
The hostility of the free cities was 
feared by the most powerful ; their 
support kept kings on their 
thrones. Their number varied ; in 
1521 a list gave 84 of them, after 
which there was a decrease. 

With the changes caused by the 
French Revolution many of the 
cities lost their freedom, and in 
1803 six only were recognized. 
They were Hamburg, Lubeck, 
Bremen, Augsburg, Frankfort, and 
Nuremberg. In 1806 Bavaria se- 
cured Augsburg and Nuremberg, 
but the other four lasted until 1866, 
when Franldort, having fought 
against Prussia, lost its indepen- 
dence. As free cities the other three 
entered the German empire in 1871 
and remained therein after the 
changes of 1918. See Germany ; 
History. 

Free Corps. Fighting troops as 
distinct from the regular armed 
forces of a country. They can 
roughly be grouped in three cate- 
gories : (a) units of, usually, volun- 
teers, formed by individual leaders 
with the consent of their govern- 
ments, for the duration of a war or 
another emergency ; (6) units of 
similar nature but recruited and 
employed without consent of or 
even against the government in- 
volved ; (c) irregulars, usually not 
uniformed bodies, waging guerrilla 
war behind the lines of an invading 
army. 

Though the name of Free Corps 
was first used during the 18th cen- 
tury, probably referring to the 
freedom allowed to the leader for 
recruiting, or possibly to the lax 
discipline, the characteristics apply 
to many medieval soldiering bodies. 
The Austrians had Croats and Pan- 
dours ; Frederick the Great when 
fighting against them had similar 
light forces, mostly of aliens ; after 
Prussia’s defeat by Napoleon, 
officers like Liitzow and von der 
Tann fought him with Free Corps, 
all coming under category {a). In 
1813 Prussia resorted to the im- 
provisation of such forces. After 
the German defeat of 1918, Free 
Corps under von der Goltz, Ross- 


bach, and others continued a war, 
mostly against the Bolshevists, in 
the Baltic ; while similar units un- 
der Denikin and others struggled 
in Russia. 

Under the second heading fall 
the forces of the Tirolese national 
hero Andreas Hofer who opposed 
French and Bavarian armies in the 
mountains until he was captured 
and executed in 1812 ; and the 
redshirts of Garibaldi who, from a 
mere thousand landing in Sicily in 
1860, became the army that 
liberated and united Italy. Others 
took part in the liberation of 
Greece under Alexander Ypsilanti 
and in the French and Polish revo- 
lutions of the 19th century. 

Under the third heading come 
the French francs-tireurs during 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870- 
71 ; possibly some Belgians during 
the First Great War ; and clande- 
stine troops preparing and finally 
taking part in the fight for libera- 
tion everywhere during the Second 
Great War. While members of 
Free Corps as under (a) and (6), if 
uniformed and provided with 
proper documents, are entitled 
to the protection of international 
law, and if caught should be 
treated as prisoners of war, those 
in category (c) risk the death 
penalty under martial law. 

Freedman, Barnett (b. 1901). 
British artist. Born in London, 
May 10, 1901, he gained a scholar- 
ship to the Royal College of Art in 
1922. He designed posters for 
the L.P.T.B., Shell Mex, B.B.C., 
G.P.O., etc., also a postage stamp 
for the silver jubilee of George V, 
1935. Freedman also illustrated 
Sassoon’s Memoirs of an Infantry 
Officer. His paintings and draw- 
ings were purchased by the Tate 
Gallery, Victoria and Albert mu- 
seum, and provincial galleries. 

Freedom of the City. Award 
conferring the freedom of a city 
on the recipient. See Freeman. 

Freedom of the Press. Liberty 
to print and publish without 
official licence. By the Press is 
usually meant the newspapers, but 
the term includes printing gener- 
ally. Before the introduction of 
the military censorship in 1914 
the British press had enjoyed this 
liberty since 1694, save for re- 
strictions imposed by the paper 
duty, 1694-1861 ; stamp duty. 

1711- 1855 ; advertisement tax, 

1712- 1853 ; and libel laws which 
unfairly shackled expression of 
opinion until the middle of the 19th 
century, even to the restriction o? 
references to foreign rulers. 

Partial reports of parliamentary 
proceedings began to appear in 
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print in 1729. but were regarded as 
a breach of privilege for which 
summary punishment was in- 
flicted. While this parliamentary 
privilege is still nominally pre- 
served, reporters have been ad- 
mitted to parliament since 1835. 

From the 15th century in Roman 
Catholic countries the Inquisition 
of the bishops acted as censors 
of the press. At the Reformation 
Henry VIII assumed this control, 
and it was exercised by the Star 
Chamber till 1640. In 1640-43 
the press was virtually free. In 
June, 1643, parliament revived the 
censorship ; Milton’s Areopagitica, 
or Speech for the Liberty of Un- 
licensed Printing, was published 
in 1644. The office of Licenser of 
the Press was operative in 1655-79 
and 1685-94. The later struggles 
for a free press in Great Britain 
were carried on largely on political 
grounds, and the struggle has 
followed similar lines in all con- 
stitutional countries. See Censor- 
ship ; Defoe ; Journalism ; Libel ; 
Marprelate ; Newspaper ; Wilkes, 
John. 

Freedom of the Seas. Term in 
international law. From earliest 
times two main doctrines have 
governed maritime commerce. In 
peace, the waters of the ocean are 
free and open to the vessels of all 
nations ; in war every belligerent 
reserves to itself the right to cap- 
ture the ships and property of its 
enemies. On the other hand, belli- 
gerents may not interfere with the 
ships and cargoes of neutrals, 
unless they violate the laws of 
blockade and contraband 

From the beginning of its na- 
tional existence, however, the 
U,S.A. has favoured the immunity 
from capture in time of war of the 
commerce even of belligerents. 
A treaty of such immunity was 
proposed by the U.S.A. to Great 
Britain, France, and Russia in 
1823, but was declined. An 
attempt was also made to include 
a similar clause in the declaration 
of Paris, 1856. At the beginning of 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, 
Prussia declared her intention to 
refrain from capturing French 
merchant ships, if the French 
granted a similar immunity, but 
the stronger naval power refused, 
whereupon both belligerents re- 
sorted to customary practice. The 
question was considered at the 
first Hague peace conference, 
1899, but as no decision was 
reached, it was remitted to the 
second conference in 1907 for 
consideration. The assembled 
powers expressed the wish that the 
laws of war on land should apply 


as far as possible at sea, so that 
merchantmen and commerce of 
belligerents should be exempt 
from capture. During the First 
Great War, however, it proved 
impossible for any belligerent to 
give practical effect to this as- 
piration. 

Among the Fourteen Points ela- 
borated by President Wilson as 
the basis for an enduring peace 
was the following : “ Absolute free- 
dom of navigation upon the seas 
outside territorial waters alike in 
peace and in war, except as the 
seas may be closed in whole or in 
part by international action for 
the enforcement of international 
covenants.” 

There has been much contro- 
versy upon the meaning of this 
declaration. It has been asserted 
that the freedom was intended to 
cover neutral shipping only in 
time of war ; conversely, that 
Wilson was restating the tradi- 
tional American view. It seems 
most likely, however, that this 
article must be directly linked with 
Wilson’s suggestions for a League 
of Nations, so that freedom of the 
seas would be assured to all who 
fulfilled their League obhgationa, 
but that the capture of private 
property of those who resorted 
to war in defiance of their League 
obligations could still occur. 

The chief opponent of the 
American claim for freedom of the 
seas has been Great Britain, urging 
consistently that as maritime com- 
merce plays such a direct and 
vital part in a war effort, to 
exempt it from capture would 
prolong wars and furthermore 
deprive a naval power of its most 
effective weapon. In spite of the 
humanitarian views of publicists, 
the hard facts of the First and 
Second Great Wars demonstrated 
the truth of this view, whilst they 
robbed the doctrine of a good deal 
of its theoretical importance by 
progressive extensions of the laws 
of contraband and blockade. 
Little today is heard of the doc- 
trine, even in the U.S.A. , and 
under modern conditions of war- 
fare, where the whole national 
life of a belligerent is reorganized, 
it may now be considered to be 
obsolete, except so far as it 
guarantees freedom of trade for 
neutrals not violating the laws 
of contraband and blockade. 

G. W. Keeton 

Free Economy. Economic the- 
ory introducing a new monetary 
system, in which money would be 
devalued every month and re- 
placed by new, so as to ensure a 
steady urciilat'kn. People v.’oald 


endeavour to pass on the money 
before it declined in value, and the 
flow of money would maintain 
steady employment. Free econo- 
mists support private enterprise 
and are opposed to Socialism. 

Free France (La France Libre). 
Title assumed by those Frenchmen 
who accepted the leadership of 
Gen. de Gaulle 
after the sur- 
render of the 
French govern- 
ment on June 
22, 1940. It 
arose from the 
British official 
announcement 
of June 28, 
1940, that 
“ H.M. govern- 
ment recognize 
- Gen. de Gaulle 
Free French badge, as leader of all 
free Freaoh- 
men, wherever 
they may be, who rally to him in 
support of the Allied cause.” The 
name was officially changed to 
Fighting France, July 4, 1942. 
See Fighting France; France in 
the Second Great War. 

Freehold. The tenure on which 
all land is now held. Formerly 
(and still in theory) land could not 
be owned but must be held on 
some tenure from a lord, and ulti- 
mately from the crown. The land 
might be held on either free or 
unfree tenure. Knight service 
and socage were freehold tenures 
and copyhold was unfree. Knight 
service was abolished in 1660 and 
copyhold in 1926, so that all land 
today is freehold in socage tenure. 
This gives effect to the modern 
conception of land as patient of 
being owned, not merely held of 
a lord.** A freehold miist be of 
indefinite duration. 

Freelance (Ger. freier Lands- 
Jcnechty free land trooper). Term 
originally applied in Germany, and 
afterwards in other countries, to 
one who sold his military service 
to whom he pleased. This usually 
meant to the highest bidder, with- 
out regard to more than inclina- 
tion or pay. In the later Middle 
Ages, and for some time after- 
wards, freelances were numerous 
in Italy and France, and spread 
over the rest of Europe. Some- 
times called a soldier of fortune, 
sometimes a mercenary, the trooper 
wandered from place to place, if a 
noble, with a following of men-at- 
arms, or in company with a 
number of others like himself. 
Captain Dugald Dalgetty, in 
Scott’s Legend of Montrose, was a 
soldier of this type. The Enghsh 
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form freelance comes from con- 
fusion ■with LdTizknecht (lance 
trooper). (See Condottieri ; Franc- 
tireur ; Mercenary.) The term is 
today applied to anyone "who in 
politics, or any form of contest, 
preserves his independence of party 
or association. In journalism a free- 
lance is a writer who earns a liveli- 
hood by contributing to newspapers 
and periodicals without being on 
the staff of any one of them. 

Freasiaii. One who is free, i.e. 
one who is not a slave. The* dis- 
tinction between the two classes, 
bond and free, is an old one. It 
was found among the Greeks -and 
earlier. In Rome there were two 
classes of freemen, those who were 
born free and those who were freed. 
Among the Teutonic tribes of 
Europe, including the Anglo- 
Saxons, the freeman was the one 
who enjoyed political power and 
other pri^eges, who fought, held 
land, and, in general, formed the 
dominant class. 

Freeman. Person admitted to 
the freedom of a city. The freedom, 
except in London, is purely an 
honour and carries no material 
benefits. Only a freeman of the 
city of London can he a candidate 
for the office of lord mayor there, 
and certain charitable funds are 
available for freemen or their de- 
pendents in genuine need. Free- 
dom of the city may he obtained 
by being bound to a freeman ac- 
cording to the custom of the city 
and serving as an apprentice for 
a specified term ; or by patrimony 
by sons or daughters (unmarried 
or widows) of a freeman ; or by 
redemption or purchase by persons 
on the parliamentary register of 
voters for the city on their appli- 
cation to the city chamberlain. 

The honorary freedom is a gift 
of the city, conferred upon a person 
of distinction. This is a token of 
honour in the form of a public 
address enclosed, with the roll of 
freemen, in a gold or silver casket. 
Medieval privileges that no longer 
apply were freedom from certain 
tolls and customs, exemption from 
military service outside the city, 
and the right to trade within the 
city. In the 14th century some 
foreigners obtained the freedom of 
the city by making large payments 
and giving security that Londoners 
visiting their countries should 
receive good treatment. 

Freeman, Edward Aitgusttjs 
(1823-92). British historian. Born 
at Harbome, Aug. 2, 1823, he 
was educated at Trinity College, 
Oxford, and was elected a fellow. 
He settled down in the country to 
the career of a vmter, making his 
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home from 1860 at Somerleaze, 
near Wells. His first book was 
A History of Architecture, 1849. 

He also wrote 
a great deal 
for the Satur- 
day Review, 
and travelled 
much abroad. 
Freeman’s 
works place 
him in the 
front rank of 
British his- 
torians, and 
are based 
upon an exhaustive study of 
original authorities. An unfin- 
ished History of Federal Govern- 
ment, 1863, was followed by His- 
tory of the Norman Conquest, 6 
vols., 1867-99, which remains an 
authoritative study of the period, 
although later scholarship has de- 
clared against an excessive empha- 
sis on Teutonic origins of English 
institutions. 

In 1884 Freeman was appointed 
regiua professor of modem history 
at Oxford, hut his best work was 
done, his health was bad, and he 
died at Alicante, Spain, March 16, 
1892. A man of strong and out- 
spoken views, he attained some 
eminence as a Liberal politician, 
but failed to enter parliament. He 
denounced the iniquities of the 
Turks, and showed warm sjmi- 
pathy with the Greeks. 

Freeman, John (1880-1929). 
British poet. He was born in 
London, and early began to ■write 
for literary journals, contributing 
regularly after the First Great 


War to The London Mercury. A 
first volume of verse was published 
in 1909 ; a collection. Stone Trees 
and Other Poems, in 1916. Mem- 
ories of Childhood came out in 
1918-19, and the next year he was 
awarded the Hawthomden Prize. 
His prose works included Portrait 
of George Moore, 1922; English 
Portraits, 1924; and a study of 
Herman Melville, 1926. Freeman 
died Sept. 23, 1929. 

Freeman’s Journal, The. 
Dublin daily newspaper. Started as 
The Public Register, or Freeman’s 
Journal, a bi-weekly sheet, Sept. 
10, 1763, it dropped its first title 
in July, 1807. In the opening part 
of the 19th century it became 
the organ of the Irish Nationalists. 
The paper was temporarily sus- 
pended in Dec., 1918, by British 
military authority because of 
publications calculated to create 
disaffection; and, on a similar 
charge, was the subject of two 
courts-martial in 1920. As a sup- 
porter of the I.F.S., it was partially 
wrecked by I.R.A. extremists in 
1922. It ceased publication, 1924. 

Free Martin. The sterile mem- 
ber of a pair of unlike-sexed twins 
in certain species of animal, e.gf. 
cattle. Because the embryonic 
circulations of the t-wins may 
become confluent during their 
development, the hormones of 
each may affect the other. The 
male hormones of the male twin 
suppress to a greater or less extent 
the development of the female’s 
sex organs, and often sterile free 
martins result. The derivation of 
the term is obscure. 


FREEMASONRY : ITS ORIGIN & HISTORY 

Dudley 'Wright, former Editor of The Freemason 
This article gives some idea of the extent to which freemasonry has 
spread throughout the United Kingdom and over the civilized world. 

See Mark Masonry; Royal Arch Masonry. See also Guild 


The origin of freemasonry cannot 
be traced vrith certainty. Many of 
its ceremonies and practices have 
a striking affinity with the cere- 
monies and ritual of theEleusiman, 
Samothracian, Dionysian, and 
other ancient mysteries, as well as 
with the most ancient religious 
ceremonies known, particularly the 
initiatory rites and ceremonial 
proved to have prevailed among 
Indian races, the Druids, etc. 
Even the origin of the word free- 
mason cannot be stated with 
precision. Legend ascribes it to 
an incident connected ■with the 
erection of Solomon’s Temple, but 
O’Brien, in his Round Towers of 
Ireland, says that the word must 
be traced to Goban-Saer, the sup- 
posed architect of those towers, 


that the word Sa&r means Free- 
mason, and that those towers were 
masonic edifices, exclusively ap- 
propriated to the worship of the 
Great Architect of the universe. 
The existing masonic constitution 
is also akin to that prevailing in 
the ancient trade guilds of Eng- 
land and other countries. 

The oldest masonic records in 
the British Isles are in Scotland. 
Edinburgh Lodge, No. 1, the oldest 
Scottish lodge, possesses record 
books from 1599, but these do not 
record the beginnings of that 
ancient organization. The famous 
ICilwinning Lodge is also claimed 
to have been in existence at that 
date as a governing body, but its 
minute books date only from 1042. 
There is a traditional list of grand 



I and 2. Master Masons’ aprons i, English; 2, Scottish. 6. Chanty jewel. 7. English Past Master’s jewel on 

3. Plumb rule, junior warden’s jewel of office. collar. 8. Apron of London grand rank: those of 

4. Apron, collar, and gauntlets of Provincial and Distnct Provincial and District (overseas) grand rank are 

Grand Master. 5. Scottish Past Master’s jewel. similar 9. Apron of English Royal Arch degree 
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masters in England, dating from a similar custom pertaining to the 
A.D. 290, beginning with Albanus, grand lodges of Ireland and^ Scot- 
and ending, before the historical land. The practice varies in the 
period, with the names of Charles U.S.A. and other countries, but 
Lennox, the first duke of Rich- most, and in some jurisdictions all, 
mond, and Sir Christopher Wren, officers are elected by the members 
But the historical foundation of the grand lodges, 
even for these names, it must be In England when a prince of 
admitted, is slender. the blood royal is elected grand 

The first freemason to be initi- master, a pro grand master may 
ated on English soil, so far as be appointed. The head of the craft 
records show, was Sir Robert in Scotland is known as the grand 
Moray, also a founder and first master mason. In private or sub- 
president of the Royal Society, ordinate lodges, the master, treas- 
He was initiated at Newcastle- urer, and tyler are elected by the 
upon-Tyne,May20, 1641, the entry members, but it is essential that 
being ratified by the signatures the master should first have served 
and masonic marks of four breth- one complete year as warden, 
ren, including General Hamilton. In 1813 the designation united 
Elias Ashmole, also one of the grand lodge of England was 
original members of the Royal adopted as the official title, on the 
Society, was initiated at Warring- occasion of the union with some 
ton five years later. Some founders rivals of the original body, who, in 
of the Royal Society and its prin- 1751, had formed an independent 
cipal officers and members for grand lodge, known as the 
several years were leading members “Ancients,” and who eventually 
of the masonic order. secured as grand master the duke 

The organization of the grand of Kent, father of Queen Victoria, 
lodge of England was effected He, however, reigned over that 
June 24, 1717, by the union of body for one month only with the 
four lodges then meeting in London object of bringing about the union, 
three of which are still in existence. The duke of Sussex then became 
and since that date grand juris- grand master of the united body, 
dictions in various parts of the holding the office until 1843. Grand 
world have been formed, all of masters since then have been the 
which owe their parentage, directly 2nd earl of Zetland ; the marquess 
or indirectly, to the grand lodge of Ripon ; the prince of Wales 
of England. The grand lodge of (Edward VII) ; 1st duke of Con- 
Ireland was formed in 1729 ; that naught ; duke of Kent (brother of 
of Scotland in 1736. George VI) ; 6th earl of Harewood; 

In the grand lodge of England 10th duke of Devonshire, 
two offices only are elective, viz. The office of pro grand master 
grand master and grand treasurer, disappears when a commoner is 
the remaining offices being in the grand master, but recently that of 
appointment of the grand master, assistant has been created. 

The grand lodge 
of England has 
within its juris- 
diction 46 pro- 
vincial grand 
lodges in England 
and Wales and 35 
district grand 
lodges overseas. 
There is not, how- 
ever, inter - visita- 
tion between all 
the major grand 
jurisdictions, ow- 
ing to the fact that 
a few have ceased 
to regard it as 
obligatory on the 
part of candidates 
for initiation to 
declare a belief in 
the existence of a 
Supreme Being 
and the doctrine 
of immortality, 
two of the most 
ancient landmarks 



of the craft, set forth in the earliest 
Book of Constitutions, published m 
England in 1723. This, by the way, 
speaks of Inigo Jones, one of the 
names mentioned in the traditional 
list, as “ our great master mason.” 
The discussion of religious and 
political subjects also is strictly 
forbidden in British, American, and 
Asiatic lodges, although it enters 
largely into Continental masonry. 

The growth of freemasonry 
has been particularly marked since 
1914. An exception to this course 
appeared in Germany, where the 
movement was persecuted by the 
Nazi regime. The grand lodge of 
England has at least 4,000 lodges 
within its control, while the lodges, 
throughout the world number more 
than 30,000 with an aggregate 
membership of about six millions. 

Benevolent Institutions 

Freemasonry the world over is 
noted for its benevolent activities. 
In England there are three well- 
known institutions : the Royal 
Masonic Institution for Girls, 
founded 1788, which has a senior 
school at Rickmansworth, with a 
junior school and convalescent 
home at Wey bridge, opened 1918, 
with about 1,000 girls receiving 
benefits; the Royal Masonic In- 
stitution for Boys at Bushey, 
Herts, founded 1798, with as many 
boys ; and the Royal Masonic 
Benevolent Institution for Aged 
Freemasons and the Widows of 
Freemasons at Croydon, founded 
1836, which has nearly 16,000 
annuitants on its register. 

The First Great War brought 
into existence the Freemasons’ 
War Hospital in Fulham Road, the 
outcome of the original scheme for 
the establishment of a masonic 
nursing home and hospital, to 
which it has reverted, the institu- 
tion (now at Ravensoourt Park) 
being founded on an endowment 
fund provided by subscription. It 
remains one of the few hospitals 
in the U.K. unaffected by the 
national health service, thus re- 
taining its original character. In ad- 
dition to these central institutions 
every English province and nearly 
every district has one or more 
funds for local relief. Ireland and 
Scotland also have their institu- 
tions and benevolent funds, whilst 
all the American jurisdictions have 
established various hospitals, 
creches, and other institutions. 
The English headquarters are at 
Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C.2. 

The term freemasonry is applied 
strictly only to what is known as 
Craft masonry. Outside this parent 
stock there are several branches. 
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Boyal Arch masonry is governed 
in England hy the Supreme Grand 
Chapter, Mark masonry (including 
the Boyal Ark Mariner degree) hy 
the Grand Mark Lodge. The next 
largest masonic body is that of the 
Antient and Accepted Scottish 
Bite, followed by the Knights 
Templar. Other branches are the 
Allied Masonic Degrees, the Boyal 
and Select Masters, the Order of 
Malta, the Knights of the Bed 
Cross of Constantine, the Boyal 
Order of Scotland, tho Order of 
the Secret Monitor, and tb.e 
Societas Bosioruciana. Initiation 
into Craft masonry is indispensable 
for admission into any of these 
subsidiary degrees. 

Freeport. A city of Illinois, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Stephenson 
CO. On the Pecatonica river, 112 
m. W.N.W. of Chicago, it is 
served by several rlys. Here in, 
1858 occurred the celebrated de- 
bate between Douglas and Lincoln, 
in which the former proclaimed the 
Freeport doctrine on the right 
of a state to decide its attitude 
to slavery. Settled in 1835, the 
town became a city in 1855. Pop. 
22,366. 

Free Port. Harbour which ships 
of any nation may enter to 
load and unload goods by paymg 
a uniform toll, and in which 
dutiable goods can be stored free 
of customs duty. The plan was 
developed in Italy in the 16th 
century for the convenience of 
merchants importing goods for 
re-export. It was extended to 
France, Germany, Copenhagen, 
Hong Kong, and Singapore. By 
the treaty of Versailles Germany 
undertook to lease to Czecho- 
slovakia for 99 years areas in the 
harbours of Hamburg and Stettin 
as free ports. By a comple- 
mentary clause parts of the Elbe, 
Niemen, Oder, and Danube were 
declared international waterways. 
Trieste was reconstituted a free 
port after tho Second Great War. 

Free ports may be valuable for 
countries without direct access 
to the sea. Their functions can be 
served by bonded warehouses, 
where dutiable goods are stored 
under customs supervision, no 
tax being payable until they are 
withdrawn for home use. British 
experience of bonded warehouses 
suggests, that they may bo more 
helpful to the transit and entrepdt 
trade than free port facilities, 
since they ensure adequate ac- 
commodation. 

Free Reed. In musical instru- 
ments in which the sound is due to 
the vibrations of a reed or tongue 
the reed is termed free when it is 



Freesia. Flowers and leaves of 
this sweet-scented plant 


just small enough to pass through 
the frame on which it is fitted. 
When it is a little larger and beats 
against the sides of the opening, 
as in organ trumpet pipes, it is 
called a beating reed or striking 
reed. Most of the tongues used in 
the harmonium and American 
organ are free reeds. See Organ. 

Freesia. Small genus (two 
species only) of bulbous herbs of 
the family Iridaceae. They are 
natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope. They have long, narrow, 
grass-like leaves and large funnel- 
shaped white or yellow flowers. 
F. leichtlinii has yeUow or cream- 
coloured flowers, and F. armstrongii 


pure white blossoms, marked with 
violet lines and sweetly scented. 

Free Soil. Name given in the 
U.S.A., before the total abolition 
of slavery there, to soil on which it 
was not permitted. Early in the 
19th century the Union consisted 
of an equal number of slave and 
free states, each entry of a new 
slave state being balanced by the 
entry of a new free soil state. 

In 1847, the anti-slavery cause 
having strengthened, it was pro- 
posed to make slavery illegal in all 
the territories, particularly the dis- 
trict recently secured from Mexico, 
and so confine slavery to the exist- 
ing slave states. To support this 
the Free Soil party was formed. It 
consisted of both Democrats and 
Whigs, seceders from their own 
parties, and was strong enough to 
secure the nomination of its own 
candidate, Martin van Buren, for 
the presidency. He failed, how- 
ever, and they were equally un- 
successful in 1852, but they sent 
members to congress and were in- 
fluential until 1856, when they 
gave up their separate organiza- 
tion and became merged in the 
Republican party. The party 
motto was free soil, free speech, 
free labour, and free men. 

Freestone. Sedimentary rock, 
usually sandstone, but sometimes 
limestone, which can be easily 
worked with the chisel and lacks 
the usual tendency to split along 
certain planes. It is extensively 
used in architecture for mouldings. 


FREETHOUGHT AND FREETHINKERS 

■3^ Joseph. UcCabe, Writer on Bationalisxn 

The point of view of the freethinker, as tJiat of believers in the various 
religions, is the subject of an article in this Encyclopedia. See also 
Apologetics ; Christianity ; Dogma ; Rationalism : Renaissance 


Though the appellation “ free- 
thinker ” has not entirely lost the 
aspersive sense which generally 
attached to it among Christians 
from tho time of its coming into 
common use (c. 1700), the term 
“ freethought ” may now be re- 
garded as a scientific label for the 
attitude of mind which challenges 
all demands for belief on grounds 
of traditional or documentary 
authority. Broadly considered, this 
attitude reacts in the same way 
against historical and other pro- 
positions as against religious dog- 
mas and narratives ; but inasmuch 
as the latter have always made 
the most menacing claim to un- 
critical acceptance, it is to the 
critical refusal of acceptance in 
their case that the term has 
always been commonly applied. 

On a wide survey it becomes 
certain that while the normal 


attitude of the untrained mind 
towards aU serious or minatory 
assertion concerning the unknown 
is one of credulity, there has 
occurred at all stages of human 
development some amount of 
variation towards rational doubt. 
Alike among savages, among bar- 
barians, and among the more 
civilized peoples of all times and 
countries, there has always been a 
varying minority of minds who 
spontaneously doubted more or 
less the truth of current myths, 
legends, and dogmas. The “ scep- 
tical ” attitude is thus a natural 
variation, like another, and it 
depends for its spread upon the 
totality of the circumstances which 
check or make for free discussion. 
These may be simply economic, or 
largely cultural or political. 

Inasmuch as religious systems 
are readily able to employ all three 
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factors, the assailing doubt gener- 
ally suSers from that disadvan- 
tage ; but eveti in a primitive com- 
munity the economic factor may 
at times be negatively on the side 
of freedom, as when a series of 
famines may lead to the extinction, 
as impostors, of all the “ rain- 
makers ” of an African people. 
The primary bias to doubt, how- 
ever, being by far less common 
than the contrary, freethought in 
progressive conditions is always 
a matter of resort to methods of 
rational appeal (whether well or 
ill conducted) as against the com- 
mon bias to belief reinforced by 
“ authority on social, political, 
and economic lines. 

That both attitudes are in some 
degree primarily temperamental is 
indicated by the significant fact 
that many adherents of a modem 
orthodoxy are found to show a 
spontaneous animus against an- 
cient ** freethinkers ” as such, 
though the beliefs which those 
doubters rejected as false are also 
rejected as false by their modem 
assailants, and often described by 
them as pernicious. 

Historically speaking, it is 
broadly certain that freethought 
spreads in the ratio of the culture 
contacts of peoples, whether by 
way of simple intercourse or of 
literary communication. The mere 
differences of early religious beliefs, 
being so marked and so innumer- 
able, constitute a propulsion to 
doubt when they are simply noted. 
Where the doubt has most intel- 
lectual elbow-room it will be most 
developed. 

Ancient Times 

Thus, while doubt concerning 
the gods can be seen among the 
priestly circles of ancient fiidia, 
Babylonia, and Egypt, to lead to a 
compromise on the linos of a 
pantheism which conserved the 
old cults upon economic motives, 
in the freer world of republican 
Greece, which enjoyed the maxi- 
mum of culture contact and free 
discussion, and had the smallest 
development of priestly organiza- 
tion, the critical process was both 
more general and more searching. 
Josephus, in his diatribe Against 
Apion, expressly reproaches the 
Greeks with the multiplicity and 
divergence of their historical re- 
constructions as contrasted with 
the unquestioned uniformity of 
tradition among his own race. 

The very fact that that tradition 
had undergone much priestly 
manipulation in the historic past 
had passed out of orthodox Jewish 
knowledge ; the Jewish community 
having come to represent a selec- 
tion ox survival of conformists and 
devout believers from among a 


race which had parted with multi- 
tudes of its doubters. 

In that case the retaining power 
had been the successfully estab- 
lished cult of the Sacred Book. In 
Greece there was neither Sacred 
Book nor centralized priesthood. 
And the subsequent ^ history of 
freethought turns mainly on the 
faith-commanding power of Sacred 
Books, whether in subordination to 
or in alliance with other factors. 
Roughly speaking, the history of 
the Catholic Church down to the 
Reformation consisted in the sub- 
ordination of the authoritarian 
claims of the Sacred Book to those 
of the hierarchy, the former having 
been foimd to involve constant 
risks of destructive schism. 

Tioiesiantism and Schism 

This was freshly illustrated in 
the schisms which rapidly overtook 
Protestantism, when that move- 
ment erected the claims of the 
Sacred Book to belief above all 
others ; and to such schism the 
Gathoho hierarchy were able to 
point as discrediting Protestantism 
from the point of view of the 
general bias of faith. 

Since the Reformation, the 
history of western freethought 
has been one of more or less con- 
tinuous gain in intellectual pres- 
tige as against'the authority of the 
Sacred Book in Protestant coun- 
tries and that of the hierarchy in 
others, the lines of advance being 
those of science, historical criticism, 
ethics, and democratic politics. The 
bias of faith may often be found 
stiU subsisting in promoters of all 
of those movements ; but the col- 
lective result is a growing proclivity 
to the critical method, broadly 
known as that of rationalism. 

Perhaps the most generally dis- 
integrating process is that which 
systematically develops the early 
factor of culture-contacts by the 
scientific comparative study of all 
the primitive forms of religion, 
from which the later are now 
generally recognized to derive. Re- 
Egious beliefs are thus themselves 
in a state of increasingly rapid 
change, even among biased be- 
lievers; and the critical process, 
grounded on the sciences and 
rationalistic ethics, becomes in- 
creasingly confident, even while 
growing less polemical. 

The historic process has been, as 
regards the more educated classes 
or sections, one of action and re- 
action. In post-medieval and Re- 
naissance Italy, clerical abuses 
promoted freethought ; and in 
France and England after the Re- 
formation it advanced consider- 
ably after periods of religious 
strife, being active in the later 
years of Elizabeth, and again after 


the Restoration. Yet again, as a 
result of both scientific and scholar- 
ly progress, it spread greatly, 
under the form of Deism, in the 
England of the first half of the 
18 th century. 

Commercial and imperial ex- 
pansion and the Methodist Re- 
vival later weakened the intellec- 
tual activity, which, however, was 
taken up in France, then ripening 
for the Revolution ; whereafter 
political reaction in both countries 
produced a reign of conformity in 
the middle and upper classes, leav- 
ing the new democratic freethought 
partly at work among the lower, 
in so far as they were accessible to 
propaganda. 

An organized freethought pro- 
paganda, mainly democratic, is a 
notable feature of the second half 
of the 19 th century, alike in Bri- 
tain, the U.S.A., France, Ger- 
•many, and other European coun- 
tries. Proceeding as it did on the 
subversive criticism alike of science 
and scholarship as' against the 
Sacred Book, it was most active in 
the period of active religious 
resistance to such criticism, flagging 
as a specific activity when the 
Churches in general began to accept 
that criticism, thereby weakening 
their own foundations and turning 
belief into a passive rather than 
an active force. 

Influence of Freethought 

The relative subsidence of spe- 
cific freethought propaganda is 
thus a mark of its success, the 
educative process being thence- 
forth carried on by the specific 
activities of science and ethics and 
general truth-seeking research. 
Churches which a few centuries ago 
were shedding blood for super- 
naturalist doctrines of sacraments, 
and later wore battling against 
Deism for the divinity of Christ, 
are now concerned to prove His 
mere historicity. 

Throughout civilized Europe, 
while a measure of social ostracism 
still falls in some countries upon 
those who openly reject the whole 
body of traditional religion, the 
shifting of the religious ground has 
greatly weakened the power of 
the Churches to resort to forcible 
suppression of criticism, and the 
economic and cultural obstacles to 
freethought are really the more 
powerful. In Great Britain it has 
been gradually recognized that 
persecution merely multiplies the 
assault, giving it new economic re- 
sources through popular interest 
and sympathy. Alike in the time 
of Thomas Paine and in that of 
Charles Bradlaugh, persecution 
greatly strengthened the popular 
movement. At the same time, grow- 
ing loiowledge of all kinds weakens 
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both the temper and the social 
basis of persecution ; and churches 
whose clergy are pronounced 
heretics from the point of view 
of their own official creeds are 
largely incapacitated for repres- 
sive measures. Many eminent 
literary men of the last generation 
having committed technical “blas- 
phemy ” in a supreme degree, that 
offence is now never prosecuted in 
Great Britain save when it con- 
travenes police regulations. 

During the 20th century the 
economic factor has been opera- 
tive. Between 1920-30 freethought 
in alliance with Communism cap- 
tured tens of millions of workers in 
Asia, Europe, and S. America. 
Fascism, on the other hand, owing 
its existence to “ regimented ” 
thought, condemned all free 
thought as such. 

Bibliography, History of the War- 
fare of Science with Theology in 
Christendom, A. D. White, 1896; 
History of English Ration^sm in 
the Nineteenth Century, A. W. Benn, 
1906 ; The Censorship of the Church 
of Rome, G. H. Putnam, 1906-07 ; 
Rise and Influence of the Spirit of 
Rationalism in Europe, W. E. H. 
Leoky, 1865, repr. 1910 ; A History 
of Freedom of Thought, J. B. Bury, 
1914 ; Short History of Freethought, 
J. M. Robertson, 3rd ed. 1916. 

Freetoivn. Seaport and capital 
of Sierra Leone, British West 
Africa. The town is situated on 
the Sierra Leone river, with 
wooded mountains to the S. and 
E., at the N.W. extremity of the 
Sierra Leone peninsula. European 
residences are on the highlands, 
reached by a mountain rly. Free- 
town was founded as GranviUe- 
town in 1788 as a home for liber- 
ated African slaves. 

The harbour is the finest and 
one of the most important in W. 
Africa. A rly. runs inland to 
Pendembu, a distance of 228 m. 
Motor roads have been constructed 
and there is connexion by air with 
Great Britain. The town possesses 
a cathedral and several educa- 
tional establishments. The chief 
exports are iron ore, palm kernels 
and oil, kola nuts, cocoa, dia- 
monds, ginger, and hides. Free- 


town was a naval and R.A.F. 
station during the Second Great 
War and a terminal of the aero- 
plane ferry route across Africa. 
Pop. 55,359. 

Free Trade. Trade free from 
any restrictions. The term is 
used particularly to denote the 
system in which (a) goods from 
abroad are allowed to enter a 
country without payment of cus- 
toms taxes greater than the excise 
taxes levied on similar goods pro- 
duced within the country; and 
(6) goods can be imported without 
government licence. 

The theory of free trade de- 
pends on the belief that aU trade 
is advantageous and increases total 
wealth because it permits greater 
division of labour and enables 
people to specialise according to 
their aptitudes. Trade between 
nations makes available to other 
countries the special qualities of 
individual countries (minerals, 
vegetation, climate, etc.). The 
more trade between countries can 
be increased, the greater the geo- 
graphical division of labour and 
the greater the total wealth pro- 
duced. Conversely, any restriction 
causes economic resources (land, 
labour, and capital) to be used 
in ways that are not the most 
suitable, and so lessens total 
income. A free trade nation can 
export the goods which it can 
produce at the least comparative 
cost and can receive in exchange 
goods which it could manufacture 
only with more productive units 
(land, labour, capital). 

Adam Smith in The Wealth of 
Nations (1776) cogently argued 
the case for free trade, but the 
Napoleonic wars prevented its 
immediate adoption. In 1823, 
however, various import duties 
were removed, and during the 
following twenty years this pro- 
cess continued. In 1846 the Corn 
Laws, designed to keep out foreign 
wheat, were repealed. By 1860 
the U.K. had changed from a 
highly protected to a free trade 
regime, and for the next 50 years 
practised the “ poHcy of plenty.” 



Freetown, Sierra Leone. Panoramic view from the sea of this British West 
African port ; its fine harbour makes it an important trade centre 


The country progressed greatly, 
in population, national income, 
foreign trade, shipping, etc. But 
other countries, such as Germany, 
with a strong protectionist policy, 
also flourished. The ideal of a free 
trade world did not materialise. 
Faith in Great Britain’s isolated 
practice of free trade wavered, 
and by 1903 Joseph Chamberlain 
was urging tariff reform and 
imperial preference ; until 1914 
these matters were party politics. 
During 1914-18 the free trade 
policy was partially abandoned 
by the imposition of the McKenna 
duties (1915) to save cargo space, 
and imperial preference (giving 
lower duties on Empire produce) 
was extended to “ key industries.” 
In 1921 the latter was intensified, 
and the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act was passed. This imposed 
high taxes on numerous classes 
of imports in order to protect 
industries established during the 
war. In 1932 free trade was fully 
abandoned by the introduction 
of a comprehensive protective 
tariff. Since then the U.K. has 
found it necessary also to resort 
to a system of quotas, licences, 
exchange controls, etc., more 
elaborate than that ridiculed by 
Adam Smith. 

Great Britain’s experience sug- 
gests that although free trade may 
bring maximum income, this may 
be less desirable to a country than 
(a) diversified industries ; (5) the 
encouragement and maintenance 
of industries important for de- 
fence ; (c) the ability to protect 
itself against fiscal and political 
changes in other countries and 
against inventions, discoveries, 
and technological changes that 
might lessen its ability to sell 
goods abroad and render special- 
ised equipment and skill obsolete. 
Extreme specialisation is danger- 
ous in a changing world. Thus 
free trade remains an ideal rather 
than a practical policy. The 
expansion of world trade is now 
being sought within an elaborate 
framework of protective duties. 

Free Wheel. Term given to a 
gear or pulley wheel which is pro- 
vided with a clutch or detent in 
such a manner that the wheel may 
either turn with the axle on which 
it is placed or rest idle on the axle, 
while the latter turns. In the 
former case the wheel is working, 
in the latter idle. A now familiar 
example is provided by the com- 
mon bicycle and another by cer- 
tain forms of lawn-mowers in 
which the wheel “ works ” when 
the mower is moved forward, but 
is idle while the machine is moved 
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backwards. The principle of the 
free wheel has been applied to 
motor vehicle transmission with 
the object of making gear changing 
easy and of allowing the vehicle to 
run freely without driving the 
engine on downward gradients. 
The use of a free wheel between 
gear box and propeller shaft 
simplifies gear changing greatly, 
since the gear box is completely 
isolated from the transmission and 
the engine whenever the clutch is 
disengaged. See Cycling; Motor 
Vehicle. 

Free Will. The theory that 
man is able at any time to take 
any action physically possible, 
whatever may be his circum- 
stances, character, or past history. 
In practice it is now as a rule 
restricted to moral decisions. 
Belief in freedom of the will is 
general for the following reasons. 
We cannot predict our own 
future decisions. We have a 
strong feeling that we are choosing 
freely between solutions ; even 
the chronic drunkard tells himself 
that the glass he is drinking now 
wiQ be the last. During severe 
mental struggles we suffer from 
painful doubts, the issue seems 
uncertain, and may be decided by 
what appears on the surface to be 
a trivial coincidence. Free will 
gives an answer to the unaccept- 
able argument that since God 
made both man and the universe 
He must be responsible for the 
evil in that universe. 

The concept is not used in 
psychology, which is based on the 
principle that every event has its 
sufficient cause. The factors 
which govern moral decisions are 
known and follow the general 
laws which govern mental con- 
flicts. Some of the causes of 
behaviour are compulsive. Many 
are unconscious, and it is this 
which makes it impossible for us 
to foresee the outcome of some 
moral struggles. The term free 
is therefore used to mean that 
reason is being employed in the 
present situation, and that the 
decisions of the mind are not 
dominated by morbid symptoms, 
misplaced emotions, buried mem- 
ories, etc. See Determinism ; Ob- 
session ; Unconscious ; Will, 

Free Will Baptists. Arminian 
section of the Baptist denomi- 
nation in America, corresponding 
to the General Baptists in Great 
Britain. Originating about 1780 
through the preaching of Benjamin 
Randall, one of Whitefield’s con- 
verts who joined the Baptists, they 
separated from the Baptist body, 
which at that time was strongly 


Calvinistic, and taught Arminian 
doctrines. See Baptists ; Cal- 
vinism. 

Freezing. Metallurgical term. 
When a liquid metal is cooled 
through its freezing point, the 
regular drop in temperature is 
arrested for a time by the change 
to the solid state. Pure metals and 
certain alloys freeze at a constant 
temperature, but most alloys 
apart from eutectics and inter- 
metallic compounds freeze over a 
range of temperature, through 
which part of the mass is solid and 
part liquid. Molten metals have 
amorphous structures, the atoms 
being distributed at random, but 
on freezing the atoms arrange 
themselves into a systematic crys- 
tal lattice. X-ray examination 
shows that the internal structure 
is beautifully symmetrical. 

Solid metals are sometimes 
frozen in the solid state by immers- 
ing in liquid air or carbon dioxide, 
when advantage may be taken of 
the resulting contraction. In the 
engineering industry valve seat- 
ings, etc., may be frozen before 
insertion into the engine body. 
When the metal returns to normal 
temperature, it expands and makes 
a tight, immovable fixture. 

Freezing. In finance, the im- 
mobilising of monetary assets, 
particularly those of foreign na- 
tionals. Normally vast sums are 
held in, e.g., London, and in British 
investments, by foreigners, and 
these are freely usable by the 
foreign national and transferable, 
through the foreign exchange mar- 
ket, abroad. At a time of national 
emergency it is necessary to pro- 
hibit or restrict such operations, 
and money may, therefore, be frozen 
by government decree. Frozen 
funds cannot be used by the 
holders, even within the country. 
Their use for his overseas pur- 
chases is prohibited, and his own 
war effort thereby hindered. By 
restricting the use of money belong- 
ing to neutrals, its possible trans- 
fer to the enemy is prevented. 

Control of foreign funds in Great 
Britain during the Second Great 
War was complicated and exten- 
sive. Not only were the holdings 
of the enemy completely frozen, 
but also those of countries, includ- 
ing the Channel Islands, overrun 
by Germany. Funds belonging to 
certain neutral countries could be 
transferred abroad or used in 
Great Britain for purchases within 
limits laid down by the Treasury. 
By a decree of June 17, 1940, on 
the capitulation of France, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt froze all French 
assets in the U.S.A. Germany 


practised freezing before 1939, and 
certain Spanish assets were frozen 
during the Civil War of 1936-39. 

Freezing Machine. Double 
pail for making ice-cream. Ice and 
salt, broken very small, are packed 
into the outer pail in layers of 
three inches of ice and one of salt 
nearly to the top. The cream mix- 
ture is poured into the central pail, 
which is provided with a dasher, its 
handle passing through a hole in 
the top ; this is turned until the 
mixture is set. See Ice Cream. 

Freezing Mixture. Mixture of 
two substances, usually ice or snow 
and some kind of salt, which pro- 
duces great cold. When common 
salt is added to snow (or powdered 
ice) which is at 0® C., its first effect 
is to lower the freezing point of 
"that part of the snow with which it 
is brought into immediate contact; 

• some of the snow is accordingly 
melted and forms a strong solution 
of salt. In this solution the mole- 
cules of water and salt enjoy 
much greater freedom of motion 
than in the solid form, and require 
extra energy, which is provided in 
the form of great heat from the 
surroundings. Thus the tempera- 
ture of the snow is reduced below 
its normal freezing point, and at 
the same time the saline splution 
melts more snow, this process con- 
tinuing until a limiting low tem- 
perature is reached at which the 
whole mixture freezes. A tem- 
perature of —21° C. can be reached 
in this way with a mixture of snow 
and common salt, but by the use of 
other salts which dissolve with 
greater absorption of heat much 
lower temperatures can bo ob- 
tained. For example, calcium 
chloride in its crystalline form, 
mixed with snow in the proportion 
of 10 parts to 7, will produce a 
temperature of —55° C. See 
Refrigeration. 

Freezing Point. Temperature 
at which a solid and a liquid are in 
equilibrium at a given pressure. 
In other words, the freezing point 
of a liquid is the melting point of a 
solid. The freezing point of water, 
that is, the temperature at which 
it changes into ice, is one of the 
fixed points on the thermomctric 
scale (0° Centigrade, 32° Fahren- 
heit). Liquids may be roughly di- 
vided into two classes as regards 
the properties they exhibit in the 
process of freezing. Water under- 
goes crystalline solidification, in 
which there is a change of volume, 
and the liquid gives out a definite 
quantity of heat, called the 
“ latent heat,” in its abrupt change 
to the solid form. Molten glass is a 
liquid which undergoes “ amor- 
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phous ” solidification ; as the tem- 
perature falls the glass ceases to 
run freely, and becomes viscous, 
then gradually hardens into a 
solid. The second class of liquids 
can hardly be said to have a 
definite freezing point, although 
the corresponding solids have a 
melting point, i.e. the temperature 
at which they begin to run. 

With the first type, in which 
freezing is an abrupt change, it is 
significant that the freezing point 
is not absolutely constant, but 
varies under pressure. Water ex- 
pands when it freezes, and the 
effect of pressure is to lower the 
freezing point. This accounts for 
the slipperiness of ice, the surface 
becoming water under pressure. 
ParafGln wax, on the other hand, 
contracts in freezing, and here the 
effect of pressure is to raise the 
freezing point. ' Those liquids’ 
which can solidify only by expand- 
ing are hindered from freezing by 
external pressure ; those which 
have to contract in order to freeze 
are helped by external pressure. 

The freezing point of a liquid is 
lowered by the presence of a salt 
dissolved in it. Thus a solution of 
common salt in water will not 
freeze until its temperature has 
been lowered considerably below 
the freezing point of pure water. 
The reason for this, appears plainly 
from the molecular theory. Ac- 
cording to this theory the mole- 
cules of water, which in the liquid 
form have considerable freedom of 
movement, have to occupy de- 
finite relative positions when the 
water assumes the form of ice. 
When pure water is cooled to 0® C., 
the energy of the molecules is 
sufficiently diminished to allow 
attractive forces to come into play, 
under which the molecules assume 
the positions required for freezing, 
but the presence of particles of salt 
in the solution hinders this process, 
and the energy of the molecules of 
water must be diminished by a 
further reduction of temperature 
before solidification can take place. 
jSee Freezing Mixture ; Tempera- 
ture. 

Freiberg. Town of Germany, 
in Saxony. It stands on the river 
Munzbach, a tributary of the 
Mulde, 20 m. S.W. of Dresden, and 
was the mining centre of the 
Erzgebirge. Around are ex- 
hausted silver and lead mines, 
while the town had an old and 
celebrated school of mines. Other 
industries are the manufacture of 
textiles, silver, iron, and brass 
goods, cigars, thread, chemicals, 
beer, leather, and china. The 
chief building is the 12th century 


Gothic cathedral, restored in 1893, 
and containing a famous doorway, 
called the Golden Door, which has 
some magnificent sculptures. 

S. Peter’s church is noteworthy, 
and there are old houses and re- 
mains of the town walls, parts of 
which have been turned into 
promenades. The town grew up 
around the castle of Freudenstein, 
which became a residence of the 
dukes of Saxony. One of them 
rebuilt it in the 16th century. The 
silver mines were opened about 
1260. The town lay within the 
Russian zone of occupation after 
the Allied conquest of Germany in 
1945. Pop. 36,448. 

Freiburg-im-Breisgau. City of 
Baden, S. Germany. Distinguished 
by its beautiful Gothic cathedral 
and famous old university, it stands 
between the W. slopes of the Black 
Forest and the Rhine, on the little 
river Dreisam, 40 m. S. of Stras- 
bourg. A weU preserved inner 
town of mainly medieval character 
was surrounded by modem out- 
skirts with fine public buildings 
and thriving industrial suburbs. 
The cathedral, with the only Gothic 
tower completed in Germany in the 
Middle Ages, is built upon Roman- 
esque foundations, begun about 
1200 ; the spire in red sandstone 
and an altar by Hans Baldung 
rank among the world’s master- 
pieces. The cathedral was damaged 
and much of the old town wiped 
out by heavy air raids during the 
Second Great War. The French 
1st army captured the city April 
21, 1946. 

Four other old churches built 
between the 13th and 18th cen- 
turies, two town halls (1559 and 
1543-82), some fine merchants’ 
haUs, archbishop’s palace, and the 
university, mostly modem, though 
founded in 1457, were other fea- 
tures. Textiles, engineering, elec- 
trical and musical industries, a rly. 
and air line junction, and its rdJe 
as a centre of the wine trade, con- 
tributed to Freiburg’s importance. 
Founded in 1120, it belonged to 
Suabian and Hapsburg rulers, was 
several times annexed by the 
French, and from 1805 was m 
Baden. Pop., pre-war, 111,860. 

Freight. Word derived from 
the Dutch, and meaning originally 
the burden or cargo of a ship. 
Hence it came to mean the rate 
paid for the carriage of goods by 
sea, and in this sense it is now 
chiefly employed. It is used in the 
U.S.A. for the carrying of goods 
by land, and railway freights is a 
common term, while a freight train 
is the equivalent of the goods train 
of Great Britain. 


Freiherr. A German title. It 
means free man or free lord, its 
origin being like that of baron. At 
first it embraced the whole peerage, 
until in the 16th century the em- 
perors began to bestow it as a 
special title. AU German sover- 
eigns until 1918 retained the right 
to create Freiherren, who rani? 
after the counts or Grafen. The 
title is hereditary. See Baron. 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand (1810- 
76). German poet, born at Det- 
mold, June 17, 1810. His first 
volume of poems appeared in 1838. 
Beginmng with Ein Glaubensbe- 
kentniss (A Confession of Faith), 
1844, he wrote some of the finest 
of Germany’s revolutionary songs. 
After the failure of the revolution, 
he was an exile in London, until 
the amnesty of 1866. He died 
March 18, 1876. 

Freising. Town of Germany, 
in Bavaria. It stands on the left 
bank of the Isar, 18 m. N.N.E. of 
Munich, and its chief industries 
are the making of agricultural 
machinery, brewing, and printing. 
Founded in 724 and an important 
ecclesiastical centre in the Middle 
Ages, it is famous as the seat of 
the Bavarian brewing academy, in 
a former Benedictine abbey. The 
cathedral, parts of which date from 
the 12th century, was restored and 
altered in the 17th century. There 
are remarkable churches, including 
S. Benedict’s, a Rathaus, and the 
palace of the bishops. Otto of 
Freising, the chronicler, was bishop 
here in the 12th cent. Pop. 15,126. 

Fr6jus (anc. Forum Julii), 
Town of France iu the dept, of Var. 
It stands on the Gulf of Frejus, 
22 m. S.W. of Cannes, and is an old 
Roman station containing many 
Roman remains. It has been an 
episcopal see since the 4th century, 
and parts of the cathedral date 
from the 12th century. Though it 
was a flourishing seaport in ancient 
times, the silting of the river 
Argens has now filled the harbour, 
and the town is a mile from the 
coast. It was liberated by the 
Allies Aug. 16, 1944, the day after 
the Allied landings in the S. of 
France. Pop. 12,907. 

Fremantle. Seaport of W. Aus- 
tralia. It stands at the mouth of 
the Swan river, 12 m. S.W. of 
Perth, with which it has rly. and 
river communication. It has a 
well equipped harbour, with depth 
of 36 ft. at low water, and is a port 
of call for European mail boats. 
Surf bathing is available. Among 
the chief buildings are a fine town 
hall (1887). Industries comprise 
smelting, iron founding, engineer- 
mg, sawmilling, and boat building, 
2 C5 
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and there are flour mills, dehy- 
drated food factories, breweries, 
tanneries, and leather manufac- 
tures. Wheat and timber are 
exi>orted. Pop. 29,200. 

Fremantle^ Sib Edmitn'd Ro- 
bert (1836-1929). English sailor. 
He was born in London, June 15, 
1836, a younger son of the 1st Lord 
Cottesloe, and entered the navy in 
1849. He saw service in Burma, 
1852 ; New Zealand, 1864-66 ; and 
Ashanti, 1873-74. Promoted rear- 
admiral in 1885, he was com- 
mander-in-chief in the East Indies, 
1888-91 ; in China, 1892-95 ; and 
at Plymouth, 1896-99. Knighted 
in 1899, he retired with the rank of 
admiral, and died Eeb. 11, 1929. 

His son. Sir Sydney Robert 
Fremantle, was bom Nov. 16, 
1867, and entered the navy in 
1881. He was promoted captain 
1903 and served in the Dardanelles, 
1915, later being appointed deputy 
chief of the naval staff. In 1919 he 
was given the command of a battle 
squadron of the Atlantic Fleet and 
was c.-in-c. at Portsmouth, 1923— 
26. K^ghted in 1919, he retired 
in 1928. 

Freimtns (Lat. roaring noise). 
Vibration produced in the chest 
when the patient speaks, and in 
certain abnormal conditions, such 
as some forms of pleurisy or catarrh 
simply by breathing. It is detected 
by the palm of the hand placed flat 
upon the chest, and its presence 
or absence may form a useful diag- 
nostic sign in respiratory disease. 

Fremont) John Charles (1813- 
90). American explorer. Of French 
extraction, he was born at Savan- 
nah, Georgia, 
Jan. 21, 1813. 
Graduating at 
Charlestown 
College, 1836, 
he a c c o m - 
panied a rly, 
survey party 
through Geor- 
gia, N. Caro- 
lina, and Ten- 
nessee in 1837, 
and surveyed Nebraska, Dakota, 
Minnesota, and Iowa, 1838-40. 
During 1842-54 he explored Ore- 
gon, California, and New Mexico, 
and did much to open up the far 
west to settlers, 

A senator in 1850, he was nomi- 
nated Republican candidate for the 
presidency in 1856, but his anti- 
slavery sentiments angered the 
Southern states and he was de- 
feated by Buchanan. In the Civil 
War, 1861, he was major-general in 
command of the W. division a^St. 
Louis. The rly. crisis of 1873 
ruined him financially, but he was 


governor of the territory of Ari- 
zona, 1878-81. He died in New 
York, July 13, 1890. Consult Life, 
A. Nevins, 2 vols., 1928. 

Fremont’s Peak. Mountain of 
the Rocky Mts., U.S.A. In Wyo- 
ming, it is the highest point in the 
Wind River Mts., being 13,781 ft. 
high. It was ascended in 1842 by 
John C. Fremont, hence its name. 
Fremont’s Pass is in Colorado in 
the Rocky Mts. It is 11,300 ft. high. 

French. River of Ontario, 
Canada. It drains Lake Nipissing, 
flowing from it S.W. for about 55 
m. into Georgian Bay. This was 
the route by which early French 
explorers reached Lake Huron 
(hence the name), and for 150 years 
formed the regular approach to the 
Upper Lakes. 

French, Sir John. The leader 
of the British Expeditionary Force, 
in 1914, later took the title of earl 
of Ypres and is so described in 
this work. 

French, Leslie Richard (b. 
1904). British actor and dancer. 
Born at Bromley, Kent, April 23, 
1904, he was educated at the Lon- 
don School of Choristers and for 
four years sang solos at ballad con- 
certs and churches in London In 
1918 he joined the Ben Greet com- 
pany, Performances as Feste, 
Puck, and Ariel established his 
reputation as a Shakespeaiian 
actor of grace and originality, and 
he played for successive seasons 
at the Open Air Theatre, Regent’s 
Park. In ballet bis performance 
as Everyman was notable. 

French Church. The outlook 
of many generations of Frenchmen 
on their country’s relations with 
Rome is described under the 
heading Gallican Church. 

French Cricket. Game for any 
number of players, when restricted 
space or lack of equipment pre- 
vents the playing of cricket. The 
batsman normally uses a cricket 
bat ; the ball should also be that 
used for cricket. All those not 
batting join in trying to bowl the 
batsman — by strfldng him on the 
leg below the knee with the baU — 
or to catch him out. Runs are 
scored by passing the bat com- 
pletely round the legs. The bats- 
man stands with his feet together. 
He must not move them, and there- 
fore endeavours to score only in 
front of him. 

French Horn. Most important 
brass instrument used in the or- 
chestra. It is of tenor compass, 
and of mellow, vocal tone. See 
Horn ; Orchestra. 

French National Committee. 
Committee formed in London with 
the consent of the British govern- 



ment by General de Gaulle during 
the Second Great War. See Gaulle, 
General de. 

French Polish. A solution of 
gums or gum-resins employed to 
give a polish to wood. The process 
of producing the polish on the 
wood is known as french polishing. 
The composition of french polish 
varies according to the preference 
of the worker. Shellac is always 
the main ingredient, and the sol- 
vent is alcohol (spirits of wine, 
methylated spirit, or finish) . Finish 
is spirit denaturised by the addi- 
tion of shellac (3 oz. to a pint), so 
that it can be sold duty free and 
without the seller being licensed. 

The simplest form of polish con- 
sists of a solution of 6 oz. of shel- 
lac in a pint of spirit, but when 
other ingredients soluble in spirit, 
such as mastic, sandarac, elemi, 
thus, or benzoin are included in the 
formula, the quantity of shellac 
is correspondingly reduced. 

The process of french polishing 
is really a series of operations con- 
sisting of (1) preparation of the 
wood ; (2) polishing ; and (3) 

finishing. The surface of the wood 
is made as smooth as possible by 
glass-paper, and is then subjected 
to a process of filling in the pores 
of the wood with a paste of plaster 
of Paris or whiting ajid Imsecd oil. 
The filler is coloured according to 
the nature of the wood. The colour 
of the wood is also darkened at 
this stage if desired by suitable 
colouring matters. The surface of 
the wood is again smoothed with 
sand-paper and the french polish 
applied. A pledget of woollen rag 
or cotton wool is sattirated with 
the polish and enclosed in a piece 
of closo-textured cotton fabi'ie, so 
as to make a smooth, hard surface. 
A few drops of linseed oil are ap- 
plied to the face of the pad, acting 
as a lubricant, and the pad is 
rubbed on to the wood with a free, 
continuous and circulai* movement. 
More french polish is applied to the 
cotton wool pledget from the back 
as it is found necessary. 

The spirit evaporating during 
the polishing leaves a hard surface 
of shellac on the wood. The first 
polish may, after an interval, be 
rubbed down with fine sand-papei’, 
and the polishing repeated until a 
uniform surface is obtained. This 
is allowed to remain for a few days 
when the finishing process is 
carried out, i.e. wiping the surface 
with the pad soaked with thinner 
polish, and finally with a small 
quantity oLspirit. The polishing 
process demands knack, experi- 
ence, and skill not often aoquire<l 
by the amateur. 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1 79S 

A. D. Inues, Author of A General Sketch of Political History 

This article deals with a special movement in French and European 
history. See the articles on Mirabeau. Robespierre, and the great 
figures of the Revolution ; those on Directory ; Feuillants ; Girondists ; 
Jacobins, etc See also Europe, France; Louis XV I ; Napoleon 


The French Revolution is the 
name given to that period of vol- 
canic upheaval in France, usually 
reckoned as beginning with the 
meeting of the States-General in 
May, 1789, and closing with the 
establishment of the Directory in 
Oct., 1795. Its ideal was set forth 
in the three wordsLiberty, Equality, 
Fraternity. In form it was a terrific 
convulsion; its methods trampled 
its principles in the mire ; it issued, 
not in democracy, but in Caesarism. 
Nevertheless it undermined the 
foundations of the old order of 
privilege, and inaugurated the long 
struggle for the political, social, 
and economic emancipation of the 
masses of the European population. 

France in 1788 had reached the 
stage at which drastic reforms had 
become a sheer necessity ; failing 
reforms, the only possible alterna- 
tives were a stormy revolution or 
the establishment of an irresistible 
tyranny. Her political system, 
consummated under Louis XIV, 
was an uncompromising absolutism 
which allowed the people no share 
whatever in the government. The 
king ruled through ministers whom 
he appointed or dismissed at his 
own pleasure — ministers nearly 
always chosen from the aristocracy. 


and responsible to no one save to 
the king himself. Socially, the 
population was divided into rigid 
castes, forming primarily three 
groups, the noblesse or aristocracy 
of birth, the clergy, and the com- 
mons. In France all the members 
of a noble family remained of the 
noblesse, not commoners at all, 
from generation to generation. The 
clergy were separated from the rest 
not by birth, but by the rule of celi- 
bacy and by their sacred functions. 

In the towns there was a middle 
class — the bourgeoisie, professional 
men and traders — and a working 
class ; in the country districts the 
peasantry were virtually the serfs 
of the seigneurs, the landed pro- 
prietors who owned the soil, to 
whom they were legally bound to 
render payments and unpaid ser- 
vices, and who exercised a broad 
jurisdiction ^over them. Economi- 
cally, noblesse and clergy were al- 
most exempt from taxation. The 
whole burden of providing the 
national revenue, the cost of the 
court, of war,*^ of administration, 
was on the shoulders of the com- 
mons, and pressed most heavily 
upon the peasantry, who were least 
at)le to bear it. There was no 
liberty of the individual. 


But the seeds of change had been 
sown by the “ intellectuals.” The 
mockery of Voltaire had shattered 
the sense of reverence for conven- 
tions. The writers in the Grande 
Encyclopedic, D’Alembert, Dide- 
rot, and others, had challenged all 
the principles upon which the social 
and political structure was based. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau had pro- 
pounded palpably revolutionary 
doctrines, notably in his Oontrat 
Social, teaching that the organiza- 
tion of society rested upon an 
original contract imposed by the 
strong, for their own interest, upon 
the weak, claiming that the ulti- 
mate authority is the Will of the 
People, and insisting upon “ natu- 
ral rights,” the Rigljts of Man. 

With a light heart France, in 
order to injure England, had taken 
the part of the Americans, and 
French aristocrats, unconscious 
that they were sporting on the 
crater of a volcano, played gaily at 
advocating those same revolution- 
ary ideas. Meanwhile, France was 
rushing towards bankruptcy, the 
result of accumulated expenditure 
upon wars of aggression from which 
there had been but very brief re- 
spites during the last century and 
a half. 

The immediate cause of the cata- 
clysm was this financial chaos. The 
crushing burden of taxation and 
forced labour imposed upon the 
unprivileged classes, the obvious 
need for reorganization, the oppo- 
sition persistently offered to any 



Fiencb Revolution. The mob invading the Tuilenes palace in an attempt to intimidate the king and queen, June 20. 1792 

From a drawing tn the Louvre, Fart$ 
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reorganization by the privileged 
classes, the disastrous failure of a 
succession of incompetent ministers 
to discover any remedy for the 
chaos, led to the suggestion that 
the Government should consult the 
nation by summoning an Assembly 
of the three estates, noblesse, clergy 
and commons, an obsolete form of a 
National Assembly which had npt 
been called together for the best 
part of two centuries. 

In Jan., 1789, the States -General 
was summoned. At the beginning 
of May it assembled, the Third 
Estate, or commons, appearing by 
its elected representatives, among 
whom were included a sprinkling of 
aristocratic sympathisers. It was 
apparent that, if the three estates 
voted a<s separate chambers, as 
the government intended, the two 
privileged chambers would be in 
permanent agreement, resolved to 


French Revolution. 


Enrolling volunteers to serve in the Revolutionary armies 

From a pielure by Vinehon, at Veroaillet 


14 the mob marched upon the 
Bastille, the fortress-prison which 


French Revolution. Roll call o! the last victims of the Reign of Terror, 1794. 
The seated figure in the centre is Andr6 de Chdnier, who wrote his most famous 
poems in the pr ison of Saint-Lazare 

From a picture by O. L MUller, at Versailles 

stood as the material embodiment 


surrender no fraction of the privi- 
leges which in their view consti- 
tuted the safeguards of society. 
The voice of the Third Estate would 
count for nothing unless all the 
chambers voted together, giving 
the preponderant voting power to 
the preponderant numbers of the 
Third Estate. 

This was the first battle-ground, 
and the fight was won by the Third 
Estate, led by the aristocrat Mira- 
beau. Its delegates assumed the 
title of the National Assembly, 
and were joined by many of the 
representatives of the lower clergy. 
The sympathies of the whole popu- 
lation of Paris and the whole rank 
and file of , the soldiery were with 
them. An appeal to force was too 
dangerous to be attempted; the 
government gave way and the 
Estates were constituted as a 
single chamber. 

The court sought to save itself 
and to overawe Paris by means of 
mercenary regiments, Germans and 
Swiss. Paris armed itself ; on July 


of the old system, and stormed it. 


Armed Paris organized itself as the 
National Guard. The fall of the 
Bastille was hailed as typifying the 
faU of the old order. The National 
Guard was placed under the com- 
mand of the popular nobleman 
Lafayette ; it adopted the tri- 
colour for its colours. All over 
the country mobs rose, and the 
down-trodden peasantry turned 
their fury upon the chateaux of the 
seigneurs, while payment of taxes 
was refused. The whole machinery 
of government had broken down, 
though some semblance of order 
was preserved by the efforts of the 
middle classes and by the organiza- 
tion in the provinces of National 
Guards after the Paris model. 

On the other hand the king, 
Louis XVI, a man hopelessly Jack- 
ing in insight, but with the best of 
intentions and abundant personal 
courage, won a moment’s popu- 
larity by boldly presenting himself 
in Paris, obviously at the risk of 


French Revolution. The arrest of Robespierre anudst the turmoil and strife 
of the nipht of 9-10 Thermidor, 1794 
From a contemporary print 
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his life, and mounting the tricolour 
cockade. Popular hostility, how- 
ever, was directed not against him 
but against the arrogance and the 
privileges of the noblesse. These,the 
enthusiasts declared, were at the 
root of the woes of France ; and 
on Aug. 4 the National Assembly 
decreed the abolition of the whole 
mass of the obnoxious privileges ; 
after which it set about formulating 
a constitution, taking to itself the 
title of the Constituent Assembly. 

While the Assembly continued 
its work of wholesale abolition and 
wholesale reconstruction, the king 
was kept virtually a prisoner in 
Paris ; numbers of the nobility 
were fleeing or bad already fled 
into a voluntary exile in the hope 
of eventually recovering their lost 
privileges by force ; and outside the 
Assembly was organized the politi- 
cal association of reformers known 
as the Jacobin Club, which derived 
its name from its meeting place, 
the Dominican or Jacobin convent 
of the Rue 8. Jacques. The club, 
affiliating to itself similar clubs all 
over the country, became a great 
political power. 

Death of Miiaheau 

It is conceivable that Mirabeau, 
if the court party had placed itself 
unreservedly in his hands, might 
have succeeded in effecting a re- 
construction combining a monar- 
chical executive with a democratic 
legislature, capable of providing a 
strong government with popular 
sympathies; but the court ^arty 
had few ideas apart from striving 
to paralyse the activities of the 
Assembly, in which they were 
aided by the extremists of the 
other wing. The last chance, such 
as it was, perished with the death 
of Mirabeau on April 2, 1791. The 
king, finding , himself helpless, 
resolved upon flight. He attempted 
to execute the design (June), but 
was detected and stopped at 
Varennes as he was nearing the 
frontier, and was brought back. 

The flight to Varennes and the 
documents which Louis had left 
behind made it clear that the king 
was antagonistic to the constitu- 
tion which had been designed, also 
that it was probable he would seek 
to evade it or overturn it. There 
was more than excuse for the 
suspicion that he and his wife, 
Marie Antoinette, if they had 
crossed the border, intended to 
appeal to the crowmed heads of 
Europe and more particularly to 
the queen’s brother, the emperor 
Leopold II. The emigrhy the fugi- 
tive noblesse, notable among whom 
was the king’s brother, the count 
of Artois (afterwards Charles X), 
were already clamouring for armed 
intervention from abroad. 


Leopold, in conjunction with the 
king of Prussia, issued the declara- 
tion of Pilnitz — a warning that the 
Powers could not recognize the 
existing French government until 
the reinstatement of the king, and 
threatening intervention should 
the Powers be unanimous — a per- 
fectly safe threat, since Leopold 
knew that the Powers would not 
be unanimous. On the other hand, 
the declaration was calculated to 
silence the emigres. 

The Legislative Assembly 

Meanwhile in France the more 
advanced democrats were calling 
for the deposition of the king, even 
for the declaration of a republic. 
Moderates like Lafayette, men 
who two years before had been 
regarded as the leaders of the 
advance guard, rallied to the 
monarchy and urged on the king 
the adoption of the constitution 
promulgated by the Assembly. 
His acceptance reinstated him as 
king, with limited powers. The 
. constitution provided for the 
appointment of a new Legislative 
Assembly in which all members of 
the National Assembly were pro- 
hibited from sitting. 

The members of the National 
Assembly had at least attained 
some experience of administrative 
functions ; the members of the 
new Legislative Assembly were 
without experience at all, and 
were for the most part doctrinaire 
republicans. On the reinstate- 
ment of the monarchy the declara- 
tion of Pilnitz was withdrawn. 
But it had had a fatal effect upon 
which Leopold had not calculated. 
Its subtle intention was mis- 
understood in France, and it was 
regarded simply as an insolent 
attempt on the part of foreign 
Powers to dictate to France on a 
domestic question with which they 
had no concern. 

In the Assembly there were three 
main groups besides the infinitesi- 
mal sprinkling of thorough -going 
royalists : the Feuillants or Con- 
stitutionalists, the Girondins, who 
came from the department of the 
Gironde and may be described as 
literary republicans ; and the ultra- 
democrats, now identified with the 
Jacobins. The Feuillants and the 
Girondins were both disposed to 
adopt a highly aggressive attitude 
towards the foreign Powers and 
the emigres. Louis found himself 
forced to discard his royalist 
ministers and put Girondins in 
their places. Though the Jacobins 
held aloof, for which the leaders 
outside, Danton and Robespierre 
and Marat, bad their own reasons, 
Louis was compelled to declare 
war upon Austria at the moment 
when the emperor Leopold died 


and was succeeded by Francis II 
(March, 1792). 

Dumouriez, the new war minis- 
ter, had again developed Louis 
XIV’ s conception that the borders 
of France should be extended to her 
“ natural boundaries,” the Rhine, 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees. 
Patriots hastened to join the as yet 
ill-organized armies on the frontiers. 
Ill-success was attributed to the 
aristocratic officers. Riots broke 
out in Paris, the mob invaded the 
Tuileries and insulted the king and 
the royal family. Prussia declared 
war in alliance with Austria — it 
must be remembered that at this 
time the Netherlands belonged to 
Austria, and the modem Belgian 
frontier was then the Austro- 
French frontier. The duke of 
Branswick, on behalf of Prussia, 
issued a threatening manifesto 
which filled Paris with wrath. The 
Jacobins had captured the Com- 
mune (the government of Paris), 
and virtually dominated the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

The Victory of Valmy 

The prisons were crowded with 
suspects, persons supposed to be 
under suspicion of collusion with 
the emigres. The advance of the 
Prussians created a panic; there 
was a widespread belief that there 
was a royalist plot for a royalist 
insurrection in Paris. The Com- 
mune organized a visitation of the 
prisons, and in the September 
Massacres hundreds of - captives 
were slaughtered. In a few weeks 
came the news that the Prussians 
had been checked in an engage- 
ment at Valmy. From that time 
the armies of the Republic habitu- 
ally proved themselves more than 
a match for their enemies. 

With the close of Sept, the 
Legislative Assembly gave way to 
a new National Convention, part 
Girondist, part Jacobin, and alto- 
gether fiepubliean. It proceeded 
at once to declare that tne monar- 
chy was abolished and a Repub- 
lic established, and all populations 
in districts occupied by French 
troops were proclaimed freed from 
the monarchies under which they 
were supposed to have groaned. 
The French Republic had assumed 
the character of an aggressive 
champion of the Liberty which it 
was determined to impose upon the 
peoples of Europe in a general war 
against monarchy. It clinched its 
osition by repudiating treaties, 
nally challenging England by 
declaring the opening of the navi- 
gation of the Schelde and by 
throwing down the head of a king 
as its gage of battle to the kings of 
Europe. Louis was brought to a 
sort of trial, and was beheaded 
Jan. 21, 1793. 
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Then, while French armies were 
achieving successes against their 
enemies beyond the frontier, the 
parties in Paris fell to devouring 
each other. The Girondins had 
now become the party of modera- 
tion ; the Jacobins won the supre- 
macy, drove them from office, and 
sent many of them to the guillo- 
tine. A Committee of Public 
Safety was organized which wielded 
despotic power ; its emissaries ac- 
companied the armies, and were 
scattered all over the country, none 
daring to dispute their behests. 
While one of the members, Carnot, 
was sufficiently occupied as the 
war minister organizing victories, 
the Eeign of Terror was instituted, 
and the guillotine devoured its vic- 
tims in numbers that increased 
week by week from scores to hun- 
dreds. On July 13 Marat was slain 
by Charlotte Corday, but his death 
made no difference. The mere 
accusation of being well affected to 
the aristocrats was the almost un- 
failing precursor of imprisonment 
and death. 

On Oct. 16, 1793, Marie Antoin- 
ette, the widow of Louis, who had 
died with kingly calm and dignity, 
followed her husband to the scaf- 
fold. A month later the guillotine 
claimed among its victims Marie 
Roland, the heroine of the Giron- 
dists. Day by day the tumbrils 
rolled through the streets of Paris ; 
in the provinces scenes even more 
repulsive were enacted. 

The Fall of Danton 

Danton, the inexorable, who 
shrank from nothing when he 
deemed that the cause of Liberty 
would be furthered by frightful- 
ness, sickened of the purposeless 
slaughter ; even Robespierre was 
nauseated by the vulture flock that 
was headed by the detestable Hu- 
bert, Suddenly he turned on them, 
and on March 24, 1794, Hubert’s 
own head fell. But Robespierre 
was minded for no more conces- 
sions to the Indulgents, the group 
of whom Danton, weary of blood- 
shed, was the leader , his own 
ascendancy was at stake ; on April 
6 the great Tribune was struck 
down. But the carnival of blood 
was no longer to be endured. A 
conspiracy was organized. Sud- 
denly, on July 27, Robespierre 
himself was seized, and on the fol- 
lowing morning he was beheaded. 
With his death and the execution 
of his partisans which followed, the 
Reign of Terror was ended. 

It remained to evolve one more 
constitution, a constitution which 
was to place the administration in 
the hands of a Directory of five, 
while legislation was to be en- 


trusted to two Assemblies. This 
scheme, arrived at a year after the 
fall of Robespierre, did not com- 
mand universal assent, especially 
in Paris. But the government were 
prepared for an insurrection, and 
when it came they had entrusted 
the arrangements for its suppres- 
sion to a young officer of the artil- 
lery, Napoleon Bonaparte. His 
success was complete. The Direc- 
tory was established by the coup 
d^etat of Vendemiaire (Oct. 5, 1795) 
and Bonaparte was rewarded with 
the command of the armies of the 
Republic in N. Italy. Four years 
were to pass before another coup 
d'etat made the young general 
First Consul, and in effect trans- 
formed the French Republic into 
a military monarchy. Not till 
1871 was a republic to be perman- 
ently established in France. 

Results o£ the Revolution 

But the meaning of the French 
Revolution is not to be tested by 
its success or its failure in estab- , 
lishing republican institutions. 
Republicanism was only one of its 
accidents ; the basic principles on 
which it rested are no less com- 
patible with a constitutional mon- 
archy than with a republic. Essen- 
tially, its political demand was for 
the “ government of the people for 
the people by the people ” ; the 
movement assumed its terrific 
character because it arose when 
nearly aU the peoples of Europe 
were governed mainly in the in- 
terests of particular classes by 
absolute rulers. It did not succeed 
in establishing anywhere the prac- 
tice of “ government by the 
people ” ; in Europe generally the 
force wielded by governments, not 
by the people, was too strong for 
them to be readily overthrown, and 
the actual excesses perpetrated in 
France checked for the time the 
moral forces which would natur- 
ally have been thrown into the 
scale on the side of Liberty. But a 
spirit had been aroused which, 
though it might be sternly re- 
pressed, could never again be 
completely allayed. 

If the French people were still 
willing to submit themselves com- 
pletely to a master who could be 
idealised as a hero, it had yet be- 
come impossible after the Revolu- 
tion to lay upon them the old yoke, 
to subject them to the absolutism 
of an hereditary prince or the dom- 
ination of an hereditary caste. 
Everywhere the Revolution forced 
upon privileged and unprivileged 
classes alike the consciousness that 
the unprivileged have rights which 
cannot altogether be ignored, that 
revolution wiU always lurk under 


the throne of tyranny ; the peo- 
ples of Europe owe it to the French 
Revolution that, however slowly, 
they have yet won in a greater or 
less degree a hearing for them- 
selves in their own governments. 

The French Revolution was the 
direct cause of the great movement 
which has turned South America 
into a group of self-governing 
states instead of a congeries of 
provinces administered as the 
estates of an absolute monarch* 
Politically, the feudal system of 
the Middle Ages had perished long 
before ; as a social system it had 
remained rampantly dominant. 
As a social system the Revolution 
shattered it — utterly among the 
Latin peoples, though not so com- 
pletely elsewhere. However we 
may shudder at the methods 
which the Revolution employed, 
at a time when elemental forces 
broke loose which no man could 
control, its fundamental principles 
have become part of the creed of 
civilized humanity. 

The Wars Before Napoleon. 
France declared war on Austria 
April 20, 1792, and was fighting 
almost continuously against coali- 
tions of enemies until 1815. About 
1797 the campaigns merge into 
those of the Napoleonic Wars 
(q.v,). The incidents to that date 
may be briefly summarised. 

Wattignies and Fleurus 

At the cannonade of Valmy, 
Sept. 20, 1792, the French under 
Kellermann stood firm against the 
Prussians, who broke off the ac- 
tion. Slight as was this engage- 
ment, it is reckoned one of the 
world’s decisive battles, for it 
made possible the whole Revolu- 
tionary achievement. Dumourioz 
invaded the Netherlands and won 
a victory at Jemappes, Nov. 6. 
Great Britain and Spain joined 
Austria and Prussia, and the 
French were badly beaten at Neer- 
winden, March 18, 1793. But the 
situation was restored in the sum- 
mer from the Channel to the middle 
Rhine, principally by the organ- 
ization of Carnot and the leader- 
ship of Jourdan, who won the 
tremendous battle of Wattignies, 
Oct. 14-16. Next year brought 
advances in the Netherlands and 
a great victory at Fleurus, June 
26. Then Pichegru and Moreau 
won reputations on the Rhine, 
while Bonaparte was learning his 
craft in N. Italy. The inter-action 
of military and domestic events in 
French politics presents a tangle 
that is fascinating but too intricate 
for the scope of a short article. 

BihUography, The French Revo- 
lution, T. Carlyle, 1837. The Revo- 
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lutionary and Napoleonic Era, 
J. H. Rose, 6th ed. 1907 ; The 
i^enoh Revolution, H. Belloc, 1911 ; 
The French Revolution, L. Madelin, 
Eng. trans. 1916 ; Twelve Portraits 
of the French Revolution, H. 
Beraud, Eng. trans. 1929. 

French Union. Since 1946 
the official name for a political 
union composed, on the one hand, 
of the republic of France, Le. 
metropolitan France, and overseas 
departments (e.p. Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, French Guiana) and 
territories {e,g, French West 
Africa, French Somaliland) ; and, 
on the other hand, of associated 
states and territories {e.g. Morocco, 
Tunisia, Vietnam, Laos, Cam- 
bodia). There is a high council 
composed of delegates of the 
French govt, and representa- 
tives of the associated states ; 
and an assembly, of which half 
the members represent metro- 
politan France, and the other half 
the overseas depts. and terri- 
tories and the associated states. 
See France, table p. 3513. 

Frensham. Village and parish 
of Surrey, England.. It is SJ m. S. 
of Farnham, and is noted for its 
two lakes or ponds. The larger of 
them covers 90 acres and is visited 
for boating and fishing. 

Frequency or Periodicity. 
The number of complete cycles or 
double reversals per second of any 
vibrating quantity, e.g. an alternat- 
ing electric current or a vibrating 
tuning fork. In radio waves it 
varies from ten to many millions. 
Its value for the musical note 
middle C is 256 per sec. The fre- 
quency of the commercial A.C. 
supply is 50 c.p.s. in the U.K., but 
60 c.p.s. in the U.S.A. 

Frequency Modulation. Sys- 
tem of radio transmission in which 
intelligence is conveyed by causing 
the frequency of oscillation of the 
carrier wave to deviate from its 
steady unmodulated value by 
amounts depending upon the 
strength of the modulating sounds. 
This is in contrast to the usual 
method of amplitude modulation 
(A.M.), in which the frequency of 
the carrier is constant but its 
strength is made to vary propor- 
tionally to that of the modulation. 

Frequency modulation (F.M.) 
simplifies the design of the trans- 
mitter, since the power output is 
constant ; in an A.M. transmitter 
the circuits may be called upon to 
handle powers varying from zero 
to four times the average unmodu- 
lated power. The F.M. transmitter 
is less subject to distortion from 
over-modulation. 

Since the output from the re- 
ceiver is governed primarily by 


changes of frequency in the in- 
coming wave, it is feasible to use 
a “ limiter ” to keep the amplitude 
of the input to the receiver con- 
stant and so smooth out super- 
imposed noise fluctuations. Im- 
pulsive interference such as that 
arising from the ignition of motor 
cars is not completely eliminated, 
but the background noise in a pro- 
perly designed F.M. receiver is far 
lower than in a comparable A.M. 
receiver. Residual noise in the 
F.M. receiver is high pitched by 
comparison with that in the A.M. 
receiver and can be still further re- 
duced by a process of “ pre- 
emphasis ” and “ de-emphasis.” 
At the transmitter the high- 
frequency components of the 
sound modulation are increased 
artificially according to a known 
ratio. Complementary reduction 
at the receiver restores the 
balance of tone, but at the same 
time depresses the high-frequency 
components of the noise. 

In the U.S.A. F.M. operates on 
ultrashort waves. Channels 200 
kc. wide have been allotted and 
the carrier swing limited to 
150 ke. This permits trans- 
missions of audio-frequencies up 
to 15,000 kc. to be transmitted, 
as against the usual maximum of 
5,000 kc. for A.M. Thus, in 
practice F.M. offers higher fidelity 
as well as greater freedom from 
extraneous noise. 

Frere, Sib Henry Bartle 
Edward (1815-84). British ad- 
ministrator. Bom at Clydach, 
Brecknock- 
shire, March 
29, 1815, and 
educated at 
Bath gram- 
mar school 
and Hailey- 
bury, he en- 
tered the 
Bombay civil 
service in 
1834. For his 
services during the Indian Mutiny 
he was created K.C.B. He was 
governor of Bombay 1862-67, and 
received a baronetcy in 1876. He 
was sent out in 1877 as governor of 
the Cape and high commissioner for 
the settlement of native affairs in 
S. Africa, with a view to the con- 
federation of the colonies ; but his 
action in relation to the Zulu War 
was censured by the government, 
his conduct was violently assailed 
by Gladstone in the Midlotliian 
campaign, and Frere was recalled 
in 1880. His justification is con- 
tained in his Correspondence re- 
lating to the Recall of Sir Bartle 
Frere, 1880, and in Afghanistan 





Sir Bartle Frere, 
British adnunistiator 



J ohn HookhamFrere, 
British diplomatist 

After J. Hoppner 


and South Africa : a Letter to the 
Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone, 1881. 
He died May 29, 1884, and was 
buried in S. Paul's Cathedral. 
Consult Life and Correspondence, 
J. Martineau, 1895. 

Frere, John Hookham (1769- 
1846). A British diplomatist and 
translator. Born in London, May 
21, 1769, eldest 
son of John 
Frere (1740- 
1807), the an- 
ti qu ary, he 
was educated 
at Eton, where 
he began his 
friendship and 
literary colla- 
boration with 
George Can- 
ning, and at 
Caius College, Cambridge. He was 
M.P. for West Looe 1796-1802 ; 
foreign under-secretary, 1799 ; en- 
voy to Lisbon, 1800-02 ; minister 
at Madrid, 1802-04 ; privy coun- 
cillor, 1805 ; and minister to Spain 
again, 1808-09, being recalled after 
the retreat of Moore to Corunna. 
He settled in 1818 at Malta, where 
he died, Jan. 7, 1846. 

Frere, who twice refused a peer- 
age, as a writer sought more the 
critical approval of the few than 
the applause of the public. At 
Eton he joined in promoting The 
Microcosm. He was one of the 
founders of The Quarterly Review. 
His pungent wit and metrical 
facility show to advantage in his 
renderings of The Acharnians, 
Knights, Birds, and Frogs, of Aris- 
tophanes, 1840. Byron was in- 
debted to him for the ottava rima 
of Beppo. 

Freron, Loms Marie Stanis- 
las (1754-1802). French journa- 
list, horn in Paris, Aug. 17, 1754. 
A friend of Robespierre and Des- 
moulins, he founded during the 
Revolution the violently republican 
paper, L’Orateur du Peuple ; but 
later he became leader of the reac- 
tionary Jeunesse Doree, causing 
the downfall of Fouquier-Tinville, 
the public prosecutor. After at- 
tempting to marry Pauline Bona- 
parte, Freron in 1799 became com- 
missioner at Santo Domingo (now 
Ciudad Trujillo), where he died. 

Fresco (Ital., fresh). Method of 
painting in water colour upon fresh 
mortar. It was the favourite pro- 
cess of mural decoration before the 
introduction of oil painting. The 
plaster must be fresh in order to 
absorb the colour, and since it dries 
rajDidly, the artist must work with 
groat dexterity, decision, and speed. 
The wall must be free of saltpetre, 
and only such colours can be 
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employed as are not affected by are also of fresh water origin, neighbourhood, which produces 

lime ^a limitation which excludes Many fossil organisms found in grain, grapes, figs, peaches, and 

certain of the most brilliant greens, past“ fresh water deposits bear apricots. Petroleum is ob tained, 
reds, and yellows. resemblances to types living today and mining and stock-rearing are 

The artist first of all drew a under similar conditions. carried on. Fruit drying and pack- 

cartoon {q,v.), and then transferred Fresnel, Augustin Jean (1788- ing is an industry, while there are 
it piecemeal to as much fresh 1827). French physicist. Born at foundries, potteries, and brick- 
plaster as he could cover “ at a Broglie May 10, 1788, he worked works. Founded in 1872, Fresno 
sitting.” The palette was dis- first as an engineer, and later made received a city charter in 1885. 
pensed with because it could not researches in optics, doing valuable Pop. 60,685. 
hold enough colours, and pots of work in connexion with the un- In heraldry, mascle in- 

different colours were used instead, dulatory theory of light. He de- terlaced by a ootice and a baton. 
Though regarded as a process of duced the mathematical results of A shield fretty is covered with a 
water colour painting without Thomas Young’s experiments, and treUis or interlaced diagonal bands, 
agglutinants, size, or white or yolk explained the interference of The trellis may be nailed or clou^. 
of egg was required to fix certain polarised as well as ordinary light. See Ordinary, 
colours. Theoretically, fresco He died July 14, 1827. Fret. Little ridge upon the 

should last as long as the wall Fresnillo. Town of Mexico, in fingerboard of some stringed in- 
which it adorns, but meteorologi- the state of Zacatecas. It stands struments to mark the point at 
cal conditions are vital, a damp on the slopes of the Cerro del Pro- which the player’s finger must 
climate being fatal. See Painting, ano, about 7,000 ft. above sea- shorten the vibrating length of 
Freshfield. Cape or promontory level, and is 36 m. N.W. of Zaca- string to produce a certain note, 
on the coast of King George V tecas by the Mexican National On the violin and its larger rela- 
Land (q.v.), Antarctica. Itisinlat. Railroads. The chief industry is tives the fingerboards are plain, 
68°-69® S., and long. 151° E., and 
separates Cook Bay from Deakin 
Bay. Discovered by the Mawson 
Expedition of 1911-14, it was 
named after the English explorer 
and mountaineer, D. W. Freshfield. 

Freshwater. Parish and water- 
ing-place of the Isle of Wight, 

England. It stands, on the river 
Yar, 1 J m. S. by W, of Yarmouth, 
and is a terminus of the island 
rlv. Its parish church, on the site 
of an older edifice, retains a 
Norman doorway, a 12th century 

arcade, and a memorial brass of * 

1390 LadvTennvson wife of the Fretwork. Designs showing how carved work may be imitated by the use ol 

poet,' was bViried here. ’ The chalk ‘ 



and flint cliffs between Freshwater 
Bay and the Needles attain a 
height of nearly 500 ft. Lord 
Tennyson resided for some time at 
Farringford House, in the neigh- 
bourhood, and a monument was 
erected in his memory on High 
Down. Pop. 3,124. 

Fresh Water Deposits. Sedi- 
mentary rocks which can be defin- 
itely identified as having been laid 
down in fresh water, such as lakes, 
by their containing fossil remains 
of fresh water organisms. The 
term is used mainly 
in contradistinction 
to deposits of marine 
(sea water) environ- 
ment. The Old Red 
Sandstone of De- 
vonian age are 
largely of this type, j 
Fresh water beds are i 
represented m S.E. 

England in the Pur- 
beck and Wealden 
Beds of the Jurassic 
and Cretaceous • 
systems. Part of \ 
the Oligocene Beds ‘ 
of the Me of Wight 


the working of the silver and 
copper mines, discovered in the 
middle of the 16th century. 
Agricultural pursuits and stock- 
rearing are engaged in. 

Fresno. A city of California. 
U.S.A., the co. seat of Fresno co. 
It lies in the valley of the San 
Joaquin in the centre of the state, 
200 m. S.E. of San Francisco, and 
is served by the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe and the Southern 
Pacific rlys. and an airport. Irri- 


and the player’s sense of position 
and pitch is his sole guide ; but the 
older viols had fretted fingerboards 
as have also the popular plucked 
instruments such as the lute, man- 
dolin, guitar, and banjo. See 
Fingerboard. 

Fretwork (O.F. frete). Wood- 
work or metalwork, fenestrated 
by sawing in ornamental design, 
and usually thin in substance. 
Frets were used in early clock- 
cases to allow for the more full 


gation is largely resorted to in the escape of the sound of the chiming 

or striking gear. In 

— ^ the 19th century 

i jllfrUl i!' >’*'3 piano panels were 

. , It ■« 1 ' ! i'/,'; ! ft , ■' ,! , fretted for a similar 

1 ‘ . iW Am A''/\ • k 1 I purpose, and today 

( j/v'' j ^rets are used on 

I , ■ I j radio sets and loud- 

'iij'.fl j j Wili speakers. In the 

i, ' I 1] i M f. Chippendale period 

I after- 

•V'i v'\ ]\ \ IViii It coffee 

IlMiiiil iaSS 

i tothesilver 

Typical designs £or frets which are suitable ior loudspeakers china, the 

or gramophone cabinets design being some- 
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Fretwork. Fretsaw driven b7 a small motor, as used for industrial purposes 
By courtesy of Hobbies 


times extended to underframing. 
Today fretwork design without 
functional purpose is regarded as 
redundant, on account of the neces- 
sary dusting. Period pieces with 
frets are in small demand. 

Amateur fretwork became popu- 
lar from 1870. Small articles such 
as pipe racks were made. Light 
shelves were fretcut on the back 
edges to form tenons, which fitted 
into counterpart fretcut mortises. 
As time proceeded fretcutting be- 


came a boy’s hobby. In industry, 
the fretsaw is worked by power, 
though there are also treadle 
machines. The hand fretsaw is 
the shape of a long U, the saw being 
sprung between the open end, the 
handle in line with the saw. In 
aU cases fretcutting is done on a 
“ table.” A hole is bored in the 
work, through which the saw is 
passed, after which the saw is 
adjusted. Pine wooden frets are 
stronger when made in pljrwood. 


FREUD AND FREUDISM 


Amber Blauco White, lecturer on Moral Science, Morley College 


Some account of the theories developed by the Viennese doctor who 
revolutionised the approach all over the world to the care and cure of 
illness of the mind. See also Psychiatry; Psycho-analysis; 
Psychology j etc. ; and entries such as Dream ; Pleasure Principle ; 
Super-Ego ; Unconscious^ etc. 


Sigmund Freud was bom at 
Freiberg in Moravia, May 6, 1856. 
Of Jewish descent, he was edu- 
cated in Vienna 
until he went 
to Paris to 
study nervous 
disease under 
Charcot. He 
returned to 
Vienna, where 
he became a 
professor of 
neurology and 
divided his 
time between teaching, the cure of 
menta. illness, and research in the 
field of psychology. When Ger- 
many annexed Austria in 1938, he 
was allowed to come to London, 
where he was made a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. He was ill and the 
roll of the society was brought to 
him at his house for signature — 
an honour paid hitherto only to a 
reigning monarch. He died in 
London, Sept, 24, 1939. 

His discoveries w'ere unexpected, 
varied, and far-reaching. He found 
psychology still a branch of philo- 
sophy, it sexperimental side con- 
cerned either with the borderland 
between psychology and physio- 


logy, or carried out by introspec- 
tion. He left it a connected whole, 
with the main features of the geo- 
graphy of the human mind 
mapped, including the hitherto 
hardly suspected pre-conscious 
and the unconscious. He traced 
several aspects of the growth of the 
individual from infancy to matu- 
rity, and showed how inherited 
qualities develop through inter- 
action with environment. Possibly 
Freud’s most important contribu- 
tion in this field was his account 
of how conscience (the super-ego) 
is formed from primitive fears, and 
the role that it comes to play in 
the life of man. 

Development o£ the Sexual Life 
Perhaps of equal value was his 
work on human instinct and the 
formation of character. The aspect 
of this part of Freud’s work which 
has had the greatest influence is 
his analysis of the sexual instinct. 
He realized that sex, in its mature 
or genital form, does not appear 
out of nothing at puberty, but is 
built up trom components found in 
early childhood. Evidence for this 
theory can be found by anyone 
capable of observing children dis- 
passionately ; but it was received 



with a storm of abuse, and is still a 
serious obstacle to the acceptance 
of his doctrines. His second thesis 
in this sphere was that all friendly, 
loving, social impulses depend 
finally upon the healthy develop- 
ment of the sexual life — a doctrine 
equally unpopular and with equally 
important moral implications. His 
general theory of instinct, how- 
ever, is not generally accepted even 
by his followers. 

In the narrower field of medi- 
cine, Freud’s work changed the 
whole approach to the study of 
mental illness. For the first time 
its causes were uncovered, its 
symptoms — ^thought hitherto to 
be a mere inexplicable confusion — 
given meaning, its forms distin- 
guished, and its lines of develop- 
ment plotted. He also introduced 
a technique for exploring those re- 
gions of the mind in which the 
origins of mental disease lie hid- 
den, and a method by which many 
illnesses and defects of personality 
may be cured ; and he carried out 
wide research into particular forms 
of mental abnormality. 

Nature of the Mind 

His theories of the nature of the 
mind give a meaning to dreams, 
and explain the unconscious forces 
which find expression in the cus- 
toms of savages, in wit and 
humour, literature and art, and in 
many of the acts performed and 
opinions held in everyday life. 

He saw the human mind as an 
organized system of actions and 
reactions linked together by cause 
and effect, none of them inexplic- 
able given sufficient data, none the 
result of mere chance or of super- 
natural phenomena. Freud be- 
lieved that a close and constant 
connexion exists between mental 
and bodily processes, though he 
did not attempt to describe its 
nature. Starting from this basis, 
he conceived of man as governed 
from birth by two sets of opposing 
forces — his endowment of inherited 
instincts and tendencies, and the 
demands made upon him by his 
environment. The instincts seek 
expression ; the environment often 
prevents or limits this. The child, 
according to Freud, deals with the 
situation in various ways. He 
seeks pleasure and avoids pain, 
escaping from some of the disagree- 
able aspects of reality by fantasy 
and wishful-thinking or by throw- 
ing the blame for his actions on to 
the external world. The child is 
also endowed with curiosity, which 
leads him to test reality, including 
his own body, which has to be dis- 
tinguished from the external 
world. As a result of this testing 
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he leams from experience, and 
achieves the power to reason, 
which enables him in increasing 
measure to delay and control his 
responses to instinct and take 
probable results into account. 
Freud held that reason should be 
the over-riding arbiter of conduct 
in the adult. 

Children and Parents 
While the child is thus learning 
to adapt himself, his emotional 
life is developing. He is learning 
to transfer love from himself to 
objects which gratify him — e.g. 
his mother — and is developing hos- 
tility whenever his aggression 
(power of making efforts) is 
thwarted. The most disturbing of 
the forces which thwart him are 
the adults who care for him, both 
because he is completely depen- ^ 
dent upon them and because they 
can show disapproval and anger. 
As a result, fear is attached to im- 
pulses whose indulgence produces 
unpleasant reactions on the part 
of parents, and to the child’s own 
hostile feelings. This fear is the 
seed of conscience, whos^ function 
is to control forbidden impulses 
and to warn child and man against 
them by flooding the mind with 
consequent anxiety. 

Whfle conscience is developing, 
the child is acquiring his notions 
of right and wrong from the be- 
haviour of his parents, who seem 
to him, at this stage, omnipotent 
and omniscient. This view of the 
parents, especially the father, is 
later transferred to a divine 
father, or god, where this concep- 
tion is accepted. It is also some- 
times attached to personalities 
regarded as heroes. 

Repression and Conscience 
With conscience appears another 


consciousness. But so long as the 
super-ego brands them as dan- 
gerous they will succeed in doing 
this only in disguised forms whose 
connexion with their sources is not 
realized. For example, an uncon- 
scious desire to steal may appear 
as anger with those who “ leave 
their money lying about.” Again, 
repressed hatred of one’s father 
often becomes hatred of aU those 
who seek to impose authority — 
employers, the government, etc. 
In this way repressed material 
exerts a continuous and powerful 
influence both on beliefs and on 
much of human conduct. When, 
owing to the acute or massive 
nature of the fear felt, simple re- 
pression fails to achieve its pur- 
pose, either a neurotic symptom 
will appear or the mind may with- 
draw itself from reality. Many 
traits of character are developed 
as a defence against anxiety due 
to repressions. 

Danger of Excessive Anxiety 

Before these mental distortions 
can be straightened out, it is 
necessary first to restore the direct 
connexion between their repressed 
causes and the rest of mental life 
and then, by removing the exces- 
sive anxiety^ to enable the patient 
to take a reasonable view of his 
own past behaviour. 

Freud’s picture of the human 
mind, therefore, is one of continual 
even if largely unrecognized con- 
flict — conflict between inherited 
tendencies and the demands of 
society as conceived by the in- 
dividual, between repressed ma- 
terial and the forces which keep it 
out of consciousness, between all 
the irrational elements in the mind 
and that reason which should be 
their master. 



held staff appointments and com- 
mands, and retired in 1937. 

In 1939 Frey berg returned to 
the active list as G.O.C. Salisbury 
Plain Area 
before his 
appointment 
as leader of 
the New Zea- 
^ V land expedi- 
. tionary force. 

■ On May 6, 
' . 1941, he be- 
> came Allied 
‘ c.-in-c. in 
Sir BernMd Freyberg, Crete to 

British soldier superintend 
the evacua- 
tion. He served with the 8th army 
throughout the N. Africa cam- 
paign and in Italy, commanding 
the N.Z. 2nd division which dis- 
tinguished itself at Cassino and 
elsewhere. He was promoted 
lieut.-gen. and awarded a third 
bar to his D.S.O. In 1946 he was 
sworn in as governor-general of 
New Zealand ; he retired from the 
army owing to disability. He was 
created K.C.B. and K.B.E. in 1942. 

Freyer, Sir Peter Johnston 
(1862-1921). British surgeon. He 
entered the Indian Medical Service, 
and later practised in London, 
specialising in affections of the 
bladder, and being the originator of 
the operation with which his name 
is connected. He died Sept. 9,1921. 

Freyja. Goddess of love and 
healing in Norse mythology. Two 
white cats drew her chariot and 
she could fly in a magic feather 
skin. Her house in Asgard was 
Folkvang, where she received the 
souls of half the slain from Odin. 
See Friday. 

Freyr or Frey. Norse god of 
rain, sunshine, and fruitfulness. 


mechanism — ^that of repression. 
This shields the conscious mind 
from the reproaches of the super- 
ego. When more fear is felt — 
either of real danger, or of being 
wicked and destructive — ^than can 
be tolerated, it is thrust down into 
the unconscious mind. When this 
happens the repressed material — 
which may include in extreme 
cases all memory of the event that 
caused the fear — become inacces- 


Bibliography, Works by Freud : 
Studies in Hysteria (with Josef 
Breuer), 1895; The Interpretation 
of Dreams, 1900; Psychopathology 
of Everyday Life, 1901 ; Totem and 
Tabu, 1913 j Introductory Lectures 
in Psycho-Analysis, 1917 ; The Ego 
and the Id, 1923 ; Autobiographical 
Study (trans. J. Strachey), 1935. 
Works about Freud : Freud, Master 
and Friend, Hanns Sachs, 1946; 
Freud’s Contribution to Psychiatry, 
A. A. Brill, 1944. 


especially worshipped in Sweden. 
Brother of Freyja, ho possessed 
the Sword of Victory and also 
Skidbladna, a ship which could 
carry all the gods and yet be folded 
into his bag. Ho gave away the 
sword to win Gerda, a giant 
maiden, and thus was conquered. 
His house in Asgard was Alfheim. 

Friar (Fr./r^fe, brother). Term 
applied to members of the mendi- 
cant orders of the Roman Catholic 


sible both to ordinary knowledge 
and to the operations of reason, 
and can be rediscovered only by 
such methods as hypnotism and 
free association. Nevertheless, 
though sealed away from atten- 


Freyberg, Sir Bernard Cyril 
(b. 1890). British soldier and ad- 
ministrator. He was born in Lon- 
don and educated at Wellington 
College, N.Z., returning to England 
at the outbreak of the First Great 


Church. These have included Fran- 
ciscans, 1209 ; Dominicans, 1215 ; 
Carmelites, 1245 ; Augustinians, 
1256 ; Servites, 1233 ; Trinitarians, 
1198 ; and Crutched or Crossed 
Friars, 1169. See Monasticism. 


tion, it is neither inactive nor un- 
important. Experiences similar to 
those which caused the first re- 
pression will revivify the mem- 
ories and feelings connected with 
it so that they strive to return to 


War. He served at Antwerp, in 
Gallipoli, and in France, being 
awarded the V.C., D.S.O. and two 
bars, and C.M.G. He joined the 
regular army, commanded the 1st 
Bn., Manchester Regt., 1929-31, 


Friar’s Balsam. Compound 
tincture of benzoin. Various 
suggestions have been advanced to 
account for the still popular name 
of this preparation. It was men- 
tioned in the schedule to the Modi- 
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Fribourg. Air view of iliis important town in Switzerland showing the 
bridges over the Sarine river 


cine Stamp Act of 1812, which 
suggests that it was regarded as a 
proprietary medicine. Possibly a 
Portuguese merchant, Peter de 
Prias, who in 1581 obtained the 
fruit of a balm or balsam from the 
viceroy of Peru, may have been the 
originator of friar’s balsam. ^ A 
patent medicine called “ frier’s 
drops ” was sold in 1777. The 
compound contains benzoin, aloes, 
storax, balsam of tolu, and alcohol. 

Friar Tuck. Character in the 
stories associated with Robin Hood. 
He is described as chaplain to the 
outlaw. In the old-time morris 
dance of the May games he at- 
tended upon Robin and Marian, 
the King and Queen of the May. 

Fribourg oe Freibueg. Canton 
of W. Switzerland. It is S.E. of and 
in parts touching Lake Neuohatel. 
Area 645 sq. m. Chiefly in the 
basin of the Aar, it is watered by 
the Sarine with its tributaries, and 
the Broye. Undulating in parts, it 
is hill y in the S.E., where it im- 
pinges on spurs of the Bernese 
Alps, which rise to 8,000 ft. Mainly 
pastoral, it is noted for its cattle 
and Gruyere cheese. French is 
generally spoken ; German in the 
N.E. section of the canton. Timber 
and tobacco are produced, watch 
and paper making are carried on, 
and there is a chocolate factory at 
Broc. A Roman Catholic strong- 
hold, Fribourg has many convents; 
the capital {v.i. ) is the only town of 
importance. Seven members are 
sent to parliament. Pop. 152,053. 

Fribourg. Town of Switzer- 
land, capital of the canton of 
Fribourg, and chief R.C. centre of 
Switzerland. It stands on the river 
Sarine, 20 m. by rly. S.W. of Berne. 
A lofty suspension bridge spans 
the river at the confluence with the 
Gotteron stream. The Sarine cuts 
the town into two parts, that on 


the W. aide standing on level 
ground, and the other among rocks 
and hills. The 13th century church 
of S. Nicholas is famed for its fine 
organ and its 15th century belfry. 
Fribourg possesses a town hall, a 
new R.C. university, college, lyc6e, 
several libraries, and a museum of 
fine arts. Tobacco, pasteboard, 
leather, and art objects are manu- 
factured. The town was founded 
in the 12th century. After its liber- 
ation from the Hapsburgs and 
Savoy, it joined the confederation 
in 1481, It was taken by the 
French in 1798. Pop. 26,045. 

Frick, Wilhelm (1877-1946). 
German politician. He was born at 
Alsenz, Palatinate, March 12, 1877, 
and educated at Munich, Gottin- 
gen, and Berlin universities. A 
magistrate in Bavaria, Frick ille- 
gally joined the National Socialist 
party and took part in Hitler’s 
unsuccessful “ putsch ” of 1923. 
He was the first Nazi to become a 
minister when he received the 
portfolio for the interior in Thurin- 
gia, 1930. Reich minister of the 
interior from 1933, Frick was the 
last Nazi protector of Bohemia and 
Moravia from 1943. He was cap- 
tured near Munich by U.S. troops, 
March 5, 1945 ; tried as a major 
war criminal at Nuremberg ; found 
responsible for laws suppressing 
Jews, trade unions, and the press ; 
and executed, Oct. 16, 1946. 

Frick Collection. Art gallery 
in New York founded by Henr^ 
Clay Frick (1849-1919), who had 
acquired a fortune in enterprises 
concerned with coal, steel, and 
railways. He bequeathed to the 
public his mansion, with an en- 
dowment and a collection of art 
treasures. This consists principally 
of 14th to 19th century paintings, 
representing British and Continen- 
tal masters. It also includes 


bronzes, portrait busts, Limoges 
enamels, porcelains, and period 
furniture. An oak-panelled library 
is hung with portraits and land- 
scapes of the English school. A 
drawing-room contains French 
18th century furniture, with wall 
panels by Fragonard. A reproduc- 
tion of an 18th century boudoir is 
decorated with panels by Boucher 
for Mme. de Pompadour. 

Friction. Resistance offered by 
one body to motion over another. 
As an example, consider a body 
resting on a table. It requires a 
certain force to move it along 
the surface of the table, and also 
to keep it moving. The magnitude 
of this force depends upon two 
things : (1) the material of which 
the substances are made, and (2) 
the normal pressure between the 
touching surfaces. In 1781 C. A. 
Coulomb pointed out that the 
friction was independent of the 
velocity with which the surfaces 
moved over one another. Though 
his statement is now known to be 
inaccurate, it is, nevertheless, true 
for all ordinary velocities, though 
friction increases when bodies are 
moving very slowly over one 
another, and decreases when they 
are moving very rapidly. Friction 
between two bodies is peatly 
decreased by the use of lubricants. 

It is easier to keep a body moving 
on a surface than it is to start it 
moving, and it follows that what is 
known as static friction, i.e. fric- 
tion at rest, is greater than kinetic 
friction, or friction of motion. If 
F is the frictional resistance when 
a body is on the point of sliding 
along a given surface, and R is the 
perpendicular force between the 
body and surface at the point of 
contact, then the coefficient of 
static friction is given by the ratio 
F/R. The dynamic or kinetic co- 
efficient is given by F^R where 
F^ is the frictional resistance when 
steady sliding is taking place. 
There is a third type of friction 
usually recognized. When a wheel 
or cylinder rolls on a surface, there 
is resistance to motion at the point 
of contact, called rolling friction. 

Without friction it would be 
impossible to walk, drive a tram 
along ordinary rails, etc., and all 
movement would have to be 
by the use of cogwheels or some 
similar arrangement. The fric- 
tional forces brought into play by 
relative motion between portions 
of the same medium are spoken of 
as viscous forces. See Force. 

Friday. Sixth clay of the week. 
The name comes from Frigg, later 
identified with Fieyja {q.v,). The 
name corresponds to Lat. Dies 
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Veneris, day of Venus (c/. French 
vendredi). The day is regarded as 
unlucky from its connexion with 
Christ’s crucifixion, which is speci- 
ally celebrated on Good Friday 
{q.v.). In the Roman Catholic 
church it is a day of abstinence, 
except when Christmas falls on 
that day. Friday is the Mahome- 
dan sabbath. The epithet Black 
is given to various disastrous 
Fridays, e.g^ May 11, 1866, when 
the failure of the banking house of 
Overend, Gurney & Co. caused a 
financial panic. Fridays in ember 
weeks are called Golden Fridays. 

Friday. Character in Defoe’s 
novel Robinson Crusoe (g'.v.). A 
savage rescued by Crusoe from 
the cannibals about to sacrifice 
him , he is named from the day 
on which he was so rescued, and 
becomes Crusoe’s servant. 

Frideswide. English abbess 
and patron saint of Oxford. Ac- 
cording to tradition, she was the 
daughter of Didan, viceroy of 
Oxford under Ethelbald, and Sax- 
frida his wife. She made a vow of 
chastity, and her father built and 
made over to her a church at Ox- 
ford, in connexion with which 
she founded a nunnery, and be- 
came herself its first abbess. 
Persecuted by a Mercian noble 
named Algar, she took refuge for a 
time at Binsey, where she built an 
oratory. After her death, in the 
latter half of the 8th century, her 
shrine became a centre of de- 
votion, as did the well at Binsey, 
which is said to have originated 
in answer to her prayers. Her 
remains are believed to rest in 
Christ Church Cathedral, where a 
chapel is called after her, 

S. Frideswide’s nunnery was 
taken over by Austin Canons in 
1004, and suppressed in 1525 by 
Wolsey, who replaced it by Cardin- 
al College. Frideswide was canon- 
ised in 1481 and has been regarded 
as Oxford’s patron saint since 
1180, her festival being kept there 
on Oct. 19. In addition to the 
church at Oxford, 1870-72, 
churches at Frilsham (Berks), 
Poplar, and at Borny, near Bou- 
logne, are dedicated to her. See 
Christ Church ; Oxford ; consult 
cdso The Story of S. Frideswide, 
F. Goldie, 1881. 

Fridljof Nansen Land. This 
is another name for the Arctic 
archipelago of Franz Josef Land. 

Friedland, Battle of. Victory 
of Napoleon over the allied 
Russians and Prussians, June 14, 
1807. The failure of Murat’s 
attack on the Russian entrench- 
ments at Heilsberg, June 10, de- 


termined Napoleon to inarch on 
Konigsberg. Bennigsen resolved to 
thwart this plan, and early on June 
14 met Lannes’ corps at Fried- 
land, on the river Alle, 26 m. S.E. 
of Konigsberg. Owing to Lannes’ 
stubborn resistance, Bennigsen 
could do no more than cross the 
Alle and hold him in check until 
the arrival of Napoleon. The Allies 
were now in a serious position. 
Behind them, in an irregular arc, 
lay the Alle, across which their 
only line of retreat lay over the 
bridges of Friedland. 

The battle began at 6 p.m. Ney 
was ordered to attack Friedland, 
but his advance was checked by 
a furious charge of the Russian 
cavalry. Victor was hurried to his 
assistance, and an artillery concen- 
tration turned on the Russians, 
which, seconded by an irresistible 
dragoon charge, turned the tide of 
battle. A rout ensued, and the 
Russians, pursued by Ney, fled 
through Friedland and across the 
river. The numbers engaged were : 
French, 70,000, and Allies, 55,000. 
The Allies lost 20,000 killed and 
wounded, the French little over 
9,000. On July 7 Napoleon 
met the tsar Alexander on a raft 
in the middle of the Niemen, and 
the treaty of Tilsit was concluded. 

Friednchshafen. Town of 
Wiirttemberg, Germany. It stands 
on the lake of Constance, and has a 
harbour on the lake, built by 
Frederick I, king of Wiirttemberg, 
who gave the town its present 
name. The chief building is the 
palace, formerly used by Kaiser 
William II. It stands in wooded 
grounds to the W. of the town, 
and has an interesting chapel. 

There are a 20th century 
Rathaus, a fine rococo church 
(1695), and a meteorological sta- 
tion. Friedrichshafen was a 
tourist resort, and steamers went 
from here to various places on the 
lake, but after 1918 its main 
interest was as a Zeppelin depot. 
In the workshops here the di- 
rigibles, later sea planes and 
aeroplanes, were put together ; 
over the lake they made their 
trials ; for their reception were 
numerous hangars, bombed by 
Allied aircraft in both Great Wars. 
The building of boats and the 
making of motorcars and aero- 
engines were other industries. The 
French entered the town during 
the Second Great War on April 
29, 1945. It was in the French 
zone of occupation after the Allied 
conquest of Germany. As Buch- 
horn, the town had a Benedictine 
monastery, and was a free citv 
from 1275. Pop. 11,290. 


Friedrichsruh. Manor and 
village of Slesvig, Germany, 16 m. 
S.E. of Hamburg. Here was 
Bismarck’s residence, and here 
he died July 30, 1898, and is 
buried in the mausoleum. The 
place is surrounded by the huge 
Saxon forest. The castle was dam- 
aged during the Second Great War. 

Friedrichsthal. Mining town 
in the Saar district of Germany, 
11 m. N.E. of Saarbriicken, with 
which it has rly. connexion. Here 
are large industrial plants. Pop. 
16,400. Many other German 
villages bear this name, which 
means Frederick’s valley. 

Friendly or Tonga Islands. 
Group of islands in the S. Pacific 
Ocean, a British protectorate. The 
kingdom, consisting of three 
groups of islands — ^Tongatabu, 
Haabai, and Vavau — and the out- 
lying islands of Niuatobutabu, 
Taofahi, and Niuafoo, lies between 
lat. 15® and 23® 30' S. and Jong. 
173® and 177® W. It is administered 
by a British high commissioner, 
with the assent of the king and 
native chiefs. The islands are 
partly of volcanic and partly of 
coral formation, and only one- 
fifth of the 150 arc inhabited. The 
people are fair Polynesians. Area, 
250 sq. m. The capital is Nuku- 
alofa on Tongatabu. The produce 
consists of copra, mats, and green 
fruit. Pop. 40,668. 

The Friendly Islands were so 
named by Cook in 1773, on account 
of the courteous behaviour of the 
inhabitants. Tasman first touched 
here in 1643. There are numerous 
reefs and shoals around the 
islands, which abound in cocoa- 
palms and a kind of fig tree with 
narrow, pointed leaves. There is 
steamer connexion with Sydney 
and Auckland via Fiji. British and 
Australian coin is the only legal 
tender. Salotc, the queen, suc- 
ceeded on April 12, 1918, on the 
death of her father, George II ; 
she was made a G.B.E, 

Friendly Society. Organiza- 
tion for the payment of benefits 
to its members through funds 
mutually subscribed. Local 
friendly societies giving sick pay 
and paying funeral costs sprang 
up all over England during the 
18th century. The first Act for 
the encouragement of friendly 
societies was passed in 179.3. 
Subsequent Acts governing their 
organization were consolidated in 
the Friendly Societies Act of 1896, 
amended 1908. 

The early friendly societies 
suffered from having no legal 
status, no limitation of liability, 
and no actuarial background to 
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guide them in assessing con- 
tributions and benefits. Their 
close association with trade unions 
placed them in real danger of 
being suppressed under the Com- 
bination Acts of 1799 and 1800, 
as being seditious. As recently, 
even, as 1834, six men were 
sentenced to seven years’ trans- 
portation for forming a friendly 
society for agricultural labourers. 

The rapid growth of these 
societies, to be compared with 
that of trade unions, cooperative 
societies, building societies, and 
savings banks, was a practical 
expression of the desire of working 
men to secure themselves against 
distress caused by sickness and 
death. The early friendly societies, 
like some of the early trade unions, 
adopted mystic rituals of the kind 
usually associated "with free- 
masonry. The large and successful 
orders which grew up, among them 
the Independent Order of Odd- 
fellows, the Ancient Order of 
Foresters, the United Ancient 
Order of Druids, and the Grand 
United Order of Oddfellows, pro- 
vide a mass of statistics which, 
summarised first in the RatcHffe 
Tables, and later in the Watson 
Tables, laid the foundation of 
actuarial science, and formed the 
working basis of later national 
insurance schemes. 

Agents for National Insurance 

Friendly societies were among 
the bodies which, as “ approved 
societies,” were made agents for 
the administration of the National 
Insurance Act of 1911. Their 
importance in this scheme is 
illustrated in the following classi- 
fied fibres of members of approved 
societies from the fourth valuation ; 

Members 

Friendly Societies . . 5,500,000 

Industrial Insurance 
and Collecting 


Societies . . . . 4,460,000 

Trade Unions .. .. 1,180,000 

Employers’ Provident 
Funds 80,000 


The National Insurance Act of 
1946, which transferred the ad- 
ministration of health insurance 
entirely to the state, ended the 
participation of the friendly 
societies in national insurance. 

The alongside table gives the 
statistics of societies registered 
in 1944 under the Friendly 
Societies Acts. 

Societies registered under the 
Friendly Societies Acts enjoy many 
privileges — they have important 
exemptions from income tax ; they 
have a clearly defined legal status ; 
they may hold land and own 
property, and sue in their own 
name ; they have limited liability, 


and members may transfer without 
making a will sums up to £100 
payable at death, and themselves 
insure for sums not exceeding 
£300. In return, such societies 
must submit rules for the approval 
of the registrar; appoint trustees; 
submit audited accounts to the 
registrar annually, and hold re- 
valuations of assets not less 
frequently than once every five 
years. The office of the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies, who will 
give information, statistics, and 
advice about them, is 17, North 
Audley Street, London, W.l. 

Friends, Soctety of. The 
religious body commonly known 
as Quakers is described under 
Society of Friends. 

Friends of the People. So- 
ciety formed in England in 1792 by 
some of the more advanced Whigs 
to bring about parliamentary re- 
form. Sir Philip Francis was one 
of its founders and helped to draw 
up its original programme. The 
members were influenced by the 
French Revolution, but proposed 
to proceed by constitutional 
means. The society had a short 
life, although its supporters 
included Sheridan, James 
Mackintosh, and Erskine. 

Friesland (Dutch. Vriesland), 
Province of the Netherlands. The 
Yssel Lake (the remains of the 
former Zuider Zee) and North Sea 
form its W. and N. boundaries, and 
it is contiguous on the E., S.E., and 
S. with Groningen, Drente, and 
Overyssel ; it includes the islands 
of Ameland and Schiermonnikoog. 
The flat and in parts marshy coun- 
try is mainly agricultural, fertile 
and weU watered, but unsatisfac- 
t o r i 1 y managed. Considem-ble 
tracts are below sea level. Dairy 
farming, stock rearing, horse 
breeding, and peat cutting are im- 
portant. At Sneek there is busy 
trade in cheese and butter, and at 


Franeker there was a university 
until 1811. There are several 
large, marshy lakes, with good 
fishing, notably the Fleussen, 
Tjeuke, Sneeker, Sloter, and Ber- 
gumer lakes. There are good com- 
munications by rly., steam tram- 
ways, and canals. The chief town 
is Leeuwarden {q.v ,) ; other cen- 
tres are Bolsward, Sneek, Dokkum, 
Harlingen, Franeker, Stavoren, and 
Hindelopen. Area, 1,291 sq. m. 
Pop. 436,786. 

The German invasion of the 
Netherlands began on May 10, 
1940, and by the late afternoon 
invading columns had swept across 
Friesland to the Afsluitdijk, the 
25-m. causeway enclosing the 
former Zuider Zee, but local forces 
maintained a bridgehead at Kom- 
werderzand until May 14. During 
the liberation of the Netherlancfi 
units of the Canadian 1st army 
entered Friesland on April 15, 1945, 
and by May 17 had cleared the 
province of the Germans who put 
up very little opposition. 

East Friesland is a district in 
Hanover, Germany, once a separ- 
ate principality. Lying between 
Groningen in the Netherlands and 
Oldenburg, it is also flat and 
marshy, and has agricultural and 
fishery interests. Its chief town is 
Aurich, others being Emden, 
Norden, and Leer. A canal runs 
from Emden to Wilhelmshafen. 
Troops of the Canadian 1st army 
took Leer from the Germans on 
April 29, 1945, and occupied 
Emden May 4, when the enemy 
forces in N.W. Germany surren- 
dered. Area, 1,211 sq. m. Pop. 
(est.), 453,208. See Frisians. 

Frieze. In architecture, the 
middle member of the entablature, 
between the cornice and architrave. 
The Greek frieze in its simple form 
was divided into panels or metopes 
by triglyphs or channelled blocks, 
the metopes being sometimes 


Class of 

Society 

Number of 
Societies 

Number of 
Members 

Total Funds 
£ 

1. Friendly Societies 




(a) without branches 

2,576 

6,022,897 

127,436,441 

(6) orders and 



branches 

16,133 

2,712,841 

59,300,600 

Total 

18,708 

8,735,738 

186,737,041 

2. Collecting Societies. . 

140 

29,508,408 

125,851,427 

3. Cattle Insurance 




Societies . . 

38 

1,720 

9,008 

4. Benevolent Societies 

no 

138,253 

1,718,066 

5. Working Men’s Clubs 

2,242 

947,394 

4,582,503 

6. Specially Authorised 



Societies . . 

321 

244,118 

3,418,817 

7, Shop Clubs . . 

8 

77.362 

1,062,383 

TOTAL 

21,567 

39,652,993 

323,379,245 
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Frieze. Example of ancient frieze from Trajan’s Forum, Eoms 


sculptured with a floral design, and 
sometimes, as in the Parthenon, 
with figures. In the earliest tem- 
ples the metopes and triglyphs 
were composed of separate blocks 
of stone, artificially bonded ; but 
the Ionic and later styles aimed at 
making the frieze a continuous 
band encircling the building, with 
the joints practically concealed. 

Different varieties of frieze de- 
veloped in Roman and Renais- 
sance times, and when domestic 
architecture assumed importance 
the feature was applied both to 
exterior and interior decoration. 
The friezes in Inigo Jones’s de- 
signs are sometimes divided up by 
attic windows. Tudor doors, win- 
dows, and walls often have classic 
entablatures with friezes. Exterior 
friezes are now mainly confined to 
public buildings, but modern 
rooms are frequently decorated 
with a waU-paper frieze, and oc- 
casionally with a frieze pattern in 
low relief. The word, Fr. /me, 
Ital. fregio, probably comes ulti- 
mately from Lat. Phrygium (opus)^ 
Phrygian (work), ^ee Parthenon 

Frigate (Ital. frrgata). Term 
of Mediterranean origin for a 
light warship. In Venice during 


% 



ship of the third rate. The first 
English ship to be classed as a 
frigate was the celebrated Con- 
stant Warwick, designed by Peter 
Pett for the earl of Warwick as a 
privateer, built at Ratcliff on the 
Thames in 1646, and purchased 
into the navy in 1649. Later the 
term was applied to fast vessels of 
the fifth rate mounting 26-60 
guns. Suitable for either attack 
or defence of seaborne commerce 
and for scouting duties with the 
fleet, these ships were the counter- 
part of the modern cruiser. 

Not until 1881 was the designa- 
tion cruiser introduced into the 
Royal Navy. Earlier it had been 
employed only for a ship of any 
type engaged in cruising. The term 
frigate did not cease to be applied 
to ships of earlier date, such as 
the Inconstant and Raleigh, until 
in 1887 it was finally ousted by 
the more comprehensive term 
cruiser. During the Second Great 
War, an improved type of escort 
vessel in 1942 was classified as a 




frigate. With 
speeds of 19-20 
Imots, it soon 
supplanted the 
slower corvette 
for Atlantic con- 
voy work. Brit- 
ish-built frigates 
were of three 
classes, named 
after rivers, 

the 15th century the frigate was lochs, and' bays, ^and displacing 
a s-wifb flush-decked vessel, pro- 1,370-1,600 tons. Armaments 


Frigate. H.M.S. Beniinck, a Captain class frigate of the 
Second Great War. Upper picture, frigate o£ war in the 
days of sailing ships 


polled by sail and oars, told off for 
duty in war under the superin- 
tendents of dockyards ; but by 
the 17th century the Venetian 
frigate had become a seagoing war- 


varied from one to four 4-in. guns, 
as well as anti-submarine weapons. 

Frigate Bird {Fregata). Genus 
of sea-fowl related to the gannet 
and the pelican. They have a long, 


slender body, ending in a forked 
tail resembling that of the swallow, 
and the beak is long and hooked. 
Found only in the warmer seas, 
usually far from land, they live 
upon the fish they catch or rob 
from other sea-fowl. 

Frilled Lizard {Ghlamydo- 
saurus). Australian lizard. Mea- 
suring nearly a yard in length, it is 
distinguished by a large mem- 
branous frill on either side of the 
neck. This is usually folded back, 
but can be erected when the animal 
is alarmed, apparently for the pur- 
pose of frightening its enemies. 
It is a harmless creature, found 
only in sandy districts. 



Frilled Ltzara. Cnlamydosaurus 
king! from Australia 


Frimaire (Fr., the month of 
frost). Third month in the year 
as rearranged during the French 
Revolution. It began on Nov. 
21 or 22. /See Calendar. 

Friml) Chables Rudolf (b. 
1881). Czech-born American com- 
poser. Born at Prague, Dec. 7, 
1881, he was educated at the 
conservatoire there, and went to 
the U.S.A. in 1904. A brilliant 
pianist, he became a composer of 
light music distinguished by grace- 
ful melody. His most popular 
musical comedies were Rose Marie, 
1924 ; The Vagabond King, 1926. 
The Donkey Serenade was a 
revival of a tunc in his operetta 
The Firefly, 1912. 

Fringe. Strictly, loose threads 
forming an ornamental border to 
anything. The word is also used 
for hair cut straight across the fore- 
head, It is used by analogy for 



Frigate Bird. Specimen o£ the larger 
species found in tropical regions 
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anything on the border, e.g. the 
fringe of empire. 

Fringe Tree {Chionanthm). 
Genus of shrubs or small trees of 
the family Oleaceae. Natives of 
China and N. America, they have 
large, smooth, magnolia-like leaves, 
and white, sweet-scented bowers 
which hang in graceful clusters ; 
the corolla is cut into narrow 
segments, which give it a fringed 
appearance. C. virginica, the 
American species, is also known 
as snowdrop-tree. 

Frinton-on-Sea. Urban dist. 
and seaside resort of Essex, Eng- 
land. It is 2 m. S. of Walton-on- 
the-Naze, on the railway, and 
has good bathing facilities, golf 
links, and championship tennis 
courts. A model garden town, its 
avenues are wide and are planted 
with trees. Sea walls and prome- 
nades have been constructed, and 
the greensward and cliffs extend 
to 50 acres. Pop. 2,196. 

Fripp, Sir Alfred Downtnq 
(1866-1930). A British surgeon. 
Bom at Blandford, Sept. 12, 1865. 

he was edu- 
cated at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ 
and London 
university, In 
the South Afri- 
can War he 
was chief civi- 
lian medical 
of&cer at the 
Imperial Yeo- 
manry hospi- 
tal, Surgeon 
to Guy’s and other London 
hospitals, he was also surgeon 
to Edward VII and George V. In 
1903 he was knighted, and he 
died Feb. 25, 1930. 

Frisches Haff. Lagoon off the 
Baltic coast of Europe. It is 
separated from the Gulf of Danzig 
by a strip of land 40 m. long and 
about one mile wide, called the 
Frische Nehrung. The lagoon or 
haff is about 50 m. long and of 
varying breadth ; it covers 330 sq, 
m. The opening to the Baltic is 
at the N.E. end, where a channel 
has been dredged for traffic. Be- 
fore 1510 the lagoon was entirely 
land-locked, but in that year a 
storm destroyed a little of the sand 
barrier. The Elbing, Passarge, 
Pregel, and Nagot flow into it. 

Frisian Islands. A chain of 
islands off N. Europe, extending 
from the coast of Slesvig-Holstein 
to the N.W. corner of the Nether- 
lands. They are the remains of 
a former coast- border of Jutland 
and Holland, and their sandy 
character and lack of vegetation 
attest the process of erosion they 



Sir Alfred Fripp, 
Biitish surgeon 
Bussell 


must have undergone in the course 
of centuries ; local legends tell of 
old villages now submerged. Most 
of the coast villages of today 
are popular sea-bathing resorts. 



Fringe Tree. Foliage and drooping 
flower of the Chinese shrub 


The chain may be divided into 
three groups, N. Frisian, East 
Frisian, and W., or Dutch, Frisian. 
The N. Frisian Islands lie off the 
W. coast of Slesvig-Holstein, from 
which they are separated by the 
Watten, an arm of the sea. 
Interspersed among them are the 
Halligen, low sandbanks covered 
with marine grass. 

The principal member of the 
group is Sylt, with an area of 
39 sq. m. and a pop, of 6,713. Its 
capital is Westerland (pop. 3,642), 
situated on its W. side and in 
two portions. Together with 
Heligoland, which the Germans 
included among the N. Frisian 
islands, Sylt was a base for the 
Luftwaffe in the Second Great 
War. Both islands were bombed by 
the B. A.F., and the 7-mile Hinden- 
burg dam linking Sylt with the 
ma^and was damaged. Troops 
of the British 11th armoured 
division occupied the islands on 
May 11, 1945. 

Next in importance is the island 
of F6hr, on the E. coast of which 
lies the village of Wyk (pop. 
2,782), which possesses an interest- 
ing museum of Frisian antiquities 
and handsome public gardens. 
Amrom, 6 m. long by 3 m. broad, 
lies S. of Sylt. 

The East Frisian Islands form an 
almost continuous line masking the 
German coast between the mouths 
of the Eras and the Weser. Nor- 
derney (pop. 5,664) is 8 m. long by 
1^ m. broad ; its mild climate and 
magnificent stretch of sandy beach 
make it a favourite summer resort. 
Borkum (pop. about 3,000), situ- 
ated at the mouth of the Ems, 9 m. 
N. of the Dutch coast, is 6 m. long 
by 2J m. broad, and is perhaps the 
most popular holiday resort. Its 
breed of milch-cattle is much es- 


teemed. Wangeroog, 5 m. long by 
1 m. broad, is included in Olden- 
burg. About 2 m . W. of the present 
village are the ruins of an older 
inhabited site overwhelmed by a 
violent storm. Spiekeroog is s" m. 
long by IJ m. broad and attracts 
comparatively few summer visitors. 
Langeoog is m. long by 1 m. 
broad. 

The Dutch Frisian group, of 
which the moat important islands 
are Terschelling, Vlieland, and 
Texel, screens the Afsluitdijk en- 
closing the former Zuider Zee. 
The inhabitants are chiefly con- 
cerned with agrieulture and dairy- 
farming. Frisian, the original 
speech of these islands, as well as 
the language of their laws, bears a 
remarkable resemblance to older 
forms of English. 

Frisians, People of Teutonic 
stock inhabiting the area now 
comprising the Dutch provinces 
of Friesland and Groningen and 
the German district of East Fries- 
land. They were closely connected 
with the other Low German 
peoples along the coast, notably 
the Angles and Saxons, and 
the old Frisian dialect survives 
in the Dutch and German Fries- 
lands and in parts of W. Slesvig, 
especially in the coastal country 
near Tondern, 

The Frisians were partially con- 
quered by the Roman general 
Drusua, c. 12 b.c., but their early 
history is obscure. Numbers of 
them were probably associated 
with the Angles and Saxons in their 
incursions into Britain during the 
4th and 5th centuries. Friesland 
generaUy was made tributary to 
the Frankish empire of Pepin II 
in 689, and after a revolt was re- 
conquered by Charles Martel in 
736. It fell to Charlemagne in 784. 
It retained a fair degree of inde- 
pendence during the Middle Ages. 
For a short time in Saxon posses- 
sion, Friesland was ceded to the 
emperor Charles V in 1523, but 
joined the United Provinces in 
1579, remaining one of these until 
1795, when it was merged into the 
Dutch territories. 

East Friesland became distinct 
from the rest of the Frisian lands 
in 1430, when it became a fief of 
the powerful Cirkensa family, by 
whom it was ruled until 1744, when 
it was incorporated in Prussia. 
Transferred to Holland in 1808, 
and in French possession 1810-13, 
it was recovered by Prussia and 
ceded by her to Hanover in 1815. 

Frit. Name commonly given to 
a small black fly, Oscinella frit 
(order Diptera, family Chloro- 
pidae). Its larva is highly destruc- 
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tive to oats and other cereals in Fritillaria. In botany, name 
Europe, including the U.K. given to a large genus of Liliaeeae. 

Frith, John (1503-33). English (/See Snakeshead.) Fritillary is 
martyr. The son of a Westerham also the name given to several 
innkeeper, he was educated at species of butterfly of the tribe 
King’s College, Cambridge, after- Argynnidae. Several of these are 
wards becoming a member of native in Great Britain, See 
Christ Church, Oxford. He helped Butterfly, colour plate. 

Tyndal to translate the Bible, and Fritsch, Werner von (1880- 
his abilities and scholarship soon 1939). German soldier. He was 
made him prominent among the born Aug. 4, 1880. He served in 
advocates of the reformed faith, the First Great War as a staff 
This led to his enforced departure ojfficer, and later was instrumental, 
from England, and for about six in association with von Blomberg, 
years he lived in Germany and in building up a secret staff for 
Holland. Having returned to training the new illegal armed 
England, he was arrested, but on forces. In 1934 he became c.-in-c. of 
examination he defended his be- the German army, with the rank 
liefs. He was burned to death at of colonel-general, but was known 
Smithfield, July 4, 1533. to have opposed Hitler on questions 

Ftith, William Powell (1819- of military policy. In Feb., 1938, 
1909). British painter. Bom at he was ■ 'accused of unspecified 
Aldfield, Yorks, Jan. 9,1819, son of charges and deprived of his post ; 

an innkeeper, a court of honour acquitted him, 
he studied and he was appointed c.-in-o. of an 
at S a s s ’ s artillery regiment. On Oct. 13, 
Academy, 1939, Fritsch was reported to have 
Bloomsbury, been killed in the fighting before 
and at the Warsaw on Sept. 22. His death 
R. A. schools, was later disclosed as assassination 
Pounding his by an S.S. man, who was promoted 
style on that to high rank, 
of Daniel Friuli. District of Italy, part of 
Maolise, he the compartimento of Venezia. It 
began to paint lies around the head of the Adriatic, 
literary sub- covering about 3,300 sq. m. in 
jects, his Mai- area, and was before 1918 partly 
volio being in Austria and partly in Italy, 
himg at the R.A., 1840. He was The Isonzo and the Tagliamento 
elected A.R.A. in 1845, and R.A. flow through it, and there was 
in 1853. He scored popular sue- much fighting here during the First 
cesses with Ramsgate Sands, 1854 ; Great War. An inhabitant of Friuli 
Derby Day, 1858 ; The Railway is, in English, called Furlanian (It. 
Station, 1862 ; Private View at furlanio). 

the R.A., 1881. He died in Lon- The district takes its name from 
don, Nov. 2, 1909. the Roman settlement of Forum 



Julii, the later Cividale (?.«.). The 
Lombards ruled it for some cen- 
turies, after which it passed from 
one ruler to another. Venice se- 
cured part, while eastern Friuli 
was added about 1500 to the lands 
of the house of Austria. In 1797 
Austria obtained the Venetian 
portion, which she retained in 
1815. In 1866 the new kingdom 
of Italy was given the part that had 
previously belonged to Venice, and 
so matters remained until the 
end of the First Great War, when 
Austrian Friuli was claimed by 
both Italy and Yugoslavia. By 
the treaty of Rapallo (1920) the 
whole became Italian. The capital 
of the district is Udine (g'.w.). 

Frobenius, Leo (1873-1938). 
German explorer and ethnologist, 
bom June 29, 1873, in Berlin. 
From 1898, as a specialist on 
African pre-historical finds, he 
worked in ethnological museums 
at Bremen, Basel, and Leipzig, 
and led expeditions into the Sudan, 
the Congo, the Nubian desert, and 
S. Africa. He founded the insti- 
tute for the morphology of cultures 
at Frankfort, where he was pro- 
fessor of Ethnology from 1925 until 
his death, Aug. 9, 1938. A claim, in 
1911, to have found the legendary 
Atlantis in W. Africa, and numer- 
ous books, established him as 
an international authority on 
vanished civilizations. 

Frobisher, Sir Martin (c.l535 
-94). English sailor. Born in York- 
shire, he made a voyage to Guinea 
in, 1564, and spent some years in 
voyages to the Levant and N. 
Africa. In 1575 he was com- 
missioned by the Muscovy Com- 
pany to search for the North-West 
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Passage, and set out on June 7, 
1576, with two ships of 25 and 20 
tons respectively, sighted Green- 
land, where he 
lost the smaller 
vessel, and 
reached Fro- 
bisher Bay in 
N. America, 
Returning to 
England, Fro- 
bisher repeated 
the voyage in 
Sir Martin Frobisher, 1577 as ad- 
English saUor miral of the 
Prom a print 

company of 
Cathay, and brought back 200 
tons of pyritic ore, which he in- 
correctly believed contained gold. 
In 1578 he made a third voyage, 
and discovered a new strait, but 
did not make any survey. In 1586 
he was vice-admiral to Drake’s 
expedition to the W. Indies, and, 
in command of the Triumph, 
helped to defeat the Armada 
(1588). Knighted for his gallantry, 
he was vice-admiral to Sir John 
Hawkins in 1590, being sent by 
Raleigh to harry the Spanish coast 
in 1591. Mortally wounded in the 
sea attack against Brest, then held 
by the Spaniards, he died at Ply- 
mouth, Nov. 22, 1594. A Life by 
W. McFee appeared in 1928, 

Frobisher Bay. Inlet off the 
coast of British N. America. Long 
and comparatively narrow, it cuts 
into the eastern end of Baffin 
Island from the Atlantic. Its 
length is about 250 m., and its 
breadth about 20. It is about 
200 m. S. of the Arctic circle. 

Frock (late Lat./7*occw5).’ Word 
used as both noun and verb. In 
the former sense it is applied to a 
monastic robe, with loose sleeves, 
reaching to the feet ; to a dress 
worn by women and girls ; to a 
rough worsted garment (strictly, 
Guernsey frock) worn by sailors 
over or in place of a shirt; and to 
a double-breasted, skirted coat 
formerly worn by men and proper- 
ly called a frock coat. As a verb 
the word to frock means, figura- 
tively, to make a man a monk or 
priest ; to unfrock means to de- 
prive monk or ecclesiastic of his 
privileges as such. See Costume ; 
Gown ; Smock. 

Froding, Gustaf (1860-1911). 
Swedish poet. Born in Varm- 
land, Aug. 22, 1860, and educated 
at Karlstad and Uppsala, he after- 
wards joined the staff of the Karl- 
stad paper, and wrote occasional 
verse. Spending some time in 
Germany, he studied English and 
German lyrical poetry, from which 
he made translations. His first 
book. Guitar and Concertina, 1891, 



was an immediate success. New 
Poems and other books were 
issued 1894-98, and in 1901-02 ; 
his collected works were published. 
Much of FrSding’s verse was 
written in dialect. 

His original humour and spon- 
taneity, vivid portrayal of Swedish 
life, lyrical perfection, and pithy 
language, which has already in- 
fluenced the Swedish tongue, have 
placed him first among modem 
Swedish poets. His last years were 
spent mostly in hospital, but in 
1910 he published a volume of 
poems. Second Harvest. He died 
Feb. 8, 1911. 

Froebel, Friedbich Wilhelm 
August (1782-1852). German edu- 
cational reformer. Bom at Ober- 
weiss bach, 
Th u ringia, 
April 21, 1782, 
he spent his 
youth in the 
heart of the 
forest, where 
his. long ob- 
servation of 
nature gave 

him many of the ideas which later 
marked his teachings. He studied 
at Jena, 1801, and at Gottingen, 
1811, teaching in the interval at 
Pestalozzi’s school. In 1813 he 
served in the War of Liberation in 
Lutzow’s corps. In 1816 he opened 
a school at Griesheim, Thuringia, 
transferred later to Keilhau. 

His book. The Education of 
Man, appeared in 1826, and he did 
important work in training 
teachers at Burgdorf, Switzerland, 
during 1833-37. He opened his 
first kindergarten (children’s gar- 
den) in Blankenburg, near Keil- 
hau, in 1837, by which date his 
principles were making headway. 
Lecturing, writing, and teaching, 
Froebel spent his remaining years 
busily, and died June 21, 1852. 
See Froebel System. 

Froebel Foundation. Society 
formed by the amalgamation of 
the earlier Froebel Society and 
National Froebel Union. It 
organizes lectures for teachers and 
students, maintains a library and 
an employment agency for 
teachers, and publishes periodical 
proceedings. It issues certificates 
to teachers of children under 14: 
the certificate A is recognized 
by the ministry of Education as 
conferring the status of qualified 
teacher. Three years’ training is 
required. The headquarters are at 
2, Manchester Sq., London, W.l. 



Froebel System. Name given 
to the theory or plan of children’s 
education enunciated by Friedrich 
Froebel (g.t;.). Convinced of the 
essential unity of aU things human, 
natural, and divine, Froebel held 
up as the ideal of education the 
leading of man to a full conscious- 
ness of this unity and the teaching 
of the ways to attaining it. Like 
Heinrich Pestalozzi (g.w.), he be- 
lieved that children should be 
allowed to develop naturally, in 
happy and harmonious surround- 
ings, with trained guides and 
helpers to safeguard the process. 
His system lays great stress on the 
value of play, which is regarded 
as a spiritual activity, and on the 
educational value of allowing free- 
dom for the natural creativeness 
of children. 

Froebel’ s theories were mainly 
put into practice in kindergarten 
schools, but the underlying doc- 
trines are meant for aU stages of 
education. The detailed methods 
of teaching recommended by 
Froebel are no longer used, but his 
principles find expression m aU 
schools where education is based 
on the understanding of the 
child’s need for actively following 
his genuine interests, vuth the help 
of abundant concrete material 
such as clay, paints, wood ; for 
contact with the natural world ; 
and for the social training pro- 
vided by cooperation with other 
children. See Education ; Kinder- 
garten ; Montessori System. 

Frog, Smooth-skinned mem- 
ber of the order Salientia (tail- 
less), of the class Amphibia. This 
order includes all the frogs and 
toads, numbering more than 1,000 
species, which are distinguished 
from newts and salamanders by the 
absence of a tail in the adult stage. 
The name frog is restricted to the 
family Ranidae, of which nearly 
200 species are known. The bony 
structure of all the frogs is pecu- 
liar in having the hinder half of the 
vertebral column modified into a 
simple jointless bone. The two 
bones usually found in the fore 
arm and lower leg of vertebrates 
are fused together. They possess 
tongues whose base is in the front 
of the mouth ; and have teeth in 
the upper jaw and palate only. 
The fore feet are not webbed ; the 
hind ones partially webbed. 

Frogs are found in all parts of 
the world, except in New Zealand, 
Papua, the extreme S. of South 
America, and the frozen regions. 
As they can live only in damp 
places, and spend part of their 
life cycle actually in water they 
are of necessity entirely absent 
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Frog. Bottom, the edihle variety, 
Rana esculenta. Top, common frog, 

B. temporaria 

from deserts and the higher ranges 
of the mountains. 

Like all Amphibia, frogs pass 
through a series of metamorphoses. 
The eggs are deposited in a jelly- 
like mass in fresh water, and hatch 
out as tadpoles, consisting of an 
oval body and a long tail. During 
this stage they breathe by means of 
gills. The tail and gills are gradu- 
ally absorbed, and at the same 
time the four limbs make their ap- 
pearance. At the completion of 
this stage they leave the water and 
take to a terrestrial life, breathing 
air by means of lungs. The air is 
taken in by a kind of swallowing 
action, and if the mouth is kept 



Frogbit. Bulbs rising to the surface. 
One has developed into a plant with 
four leaves 


open for any length of time the 
animal will die of suffocation, as 
it cannot inhale apart from the 
action of the mouth, owing to the 
absence of ribs. The food consists 
of insects and slugs, which are 
seized by thrusting out the long, 
sticky tongue. Frogs are therefore 
valuable to the gardener and 
should never be destroyed. The 
winter months are passed in a state 
of hibernation, in the mud of ponds 
or in holes and crevices. 

Great Britain possesses two spe- 
cies of frogs, of which the common 
frog {RaTM temporaria) is found 
almost everywhere. The edible 
frog (jR. esculenta) is found mainly 
in the eastern counties, and is dis- 
tinguished from the commoner spe- 
cies by its usually larger size and 
more mottled appearance, especi- 
ally on the thighs. There is a dis- 
tinct fold along’ each side of the 
body, and the males have a con- 
spicuous round sac on either side 
of the head, which is distended 
when croaking. On the Continent 
and in N. America the edible frog 
is often used for the table, the flesh 
of the thighs resembling that of a 
very young chicken; but it is 
rarely eaten in Great Britain. 

Frog. In engineering, two short 
lengths of rail spliced together and 
forming part of a railway crossing. 
A wrecking frog is a device with 
one end raised to form an inclined 
plane by which derailed rolling 
stock can be replaced on the track. 
The frog is laid alongside the rail 
with the lower end towards a wheel 
of the derailed vehicle ; when the 
latter is pulled, the wheel mounts 
the frog, which guides it on to the 
rad. It is also known as a railway 



Frog used in engineering as part 
o£ a railway crossing 


ramp. The term is also applied to 
part of a horse’s hoof, and to that 
part of a soldier’s equipment 
which carries the sword or bayonet. 

Frogbit (Hydrocharis morsus- 
ranae). Floating aquatic herb, of 
the family Hydrocharideae, A 
native of Europe and N. Asia, it 
has long-stalked, kidney-shaped 
leaves, reddish beneath ; and 
three-petaUed white flowers. It 
sends out runners which produce 
new plants, and in autumn bulbs, 
which sink to the bottom of the 
ponds and ditches and pass the win- 
ter in the mud. In spring they rise 
to the surface, and put out leaves. 
The male flowers are in clusters of 
two or three ; the females solitary 


Frog Hopper. Name popularly 
given to a large family (Gercopidae) 
of hemipterous insects. Their 
i nymphs may 
^ be noticed on 
plants, where 
they are 
covered with 
the froth 
known as 
“ cuckoo spit.” 
The adult 
insects are 




Frog Hopper of the Alder, Aphro- 
phora alni. Above, spiny-legged frog 
hopper, Hvacanthus interruptus 


mostly grey or brown, and leap 
vigorously if disturbed. 

Frogmore. Royal residence of 
Berkshire, England. It is within 
the Home Park, Windsor, 1 m. S.E. 
of the castle ; and was purchased 
by Queen Charlotte in 1800. The 
duchess of Kent died here in 1861. 



Frogmore, Windsor. Royal Mausoleum 
built by Queen Victoria, 1862-70 


Since then it has been used by 
other members of the royal family. 
A cruciform structure surmounted 
by an octagonal lantern was erected 
by Queen Victoria over the tomb 
of the pnnoe consort. The queen’s 
remains were buried here in 1901. 

Frogmouth {Podager). Genus 
of night-flying, insectivorous birds 
of the family Caprimulgidae, which 
includes the nightjar. They are 
notable for their very wide mouths. 
There are numerous species, dis- 
tributed over Australia, Malaya, 
and the eastern districts of India. 

Frogs, The. Comedy by Aristo- 
phanes, produced 405 b.o. The god 
Dionysos goes down to Hades to 
fetch up Euripides from the dead. 
A contest for supremacy takes 
place between the rival tragedians 
Aeschylus and Euripides, in which 
each humorously criticises the 
specimens of style given by his 
opponent. The palm is awarded 
to Aeschylus, who returns to earth 
with Dionysos to offer the benefit 
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of his advice to the Athenians. The 
play takes its name from the 
chorus of frogs who accompany 
the god in his passage over the 
lake of the underworld. 

Frohman, Chaeles (1860-1915). 
American theatrical manager. Bom 
at Sandusky, Ohio, June 12, 1860, 
he was em- 
ployed in The 
Daily Graphic 
offices, New 
York, and 
then as box- 
office clerk at 
Hooley’s Thea- 
tre. In 1893 
he established 

Charles Fiohman^ himself at the 
American theatrical Empire Thea- 
manager 7^ Vt tr 7 
tre, New York, 

and later controlled five other 
theatres. In 1897 he became 
lessee of the Duke of York’s, Lon- 
don, where he brought out Barrie’s 
plays, The Admirable Crichton, 
1903 ; Peter Pan, 1904 ; What 
Every Woman Knows, 1908 ; and 
experimented with a repertory 
system in 1910, producing plays 
by Barrie, Shaw, Galsworthy, and 
Granville-Barker. He was drowned 
when the Lusitania was sunk, 
May 7, 1915. 

Froissart, Jean (c.1338-c.1404). 
French chronicler. The son of 
an heraldic painter, Froissart was 

bom at Valen- 

ciennes, and 
probably 
started to write 
the first part 
of his history 
about 1358, 

He became 
secretary to 
Philippa of 

H a i n a u 1 1, 

i French chronicler 
queen of 

Edward III of England, in 1361, 
and while in her service visited 
the court of David II of 
Scotland. In 1366 he followed 
Edward the Black Prince to Gas- 
cony, and paid visits to several 
courts of N. Italy. Phihppa died 
in 1369, and he found other pa- 
trons in Count Robert of Namur, 
Duke Wenceslas of Brabant, and 
Guyde Blois, overlord of Chimay, 
from whom he obtained the bene- 
fice of Lest ines-au -Mont. In 1388 
Froissart visited Bearn, and tra- 
velled with the knight Espaing de 
Lyon, whose stories gave him 
much picturesque matter for his 
Chronicles, to the brilliant court of 
Gaston Phoebus of Foix at Orthez. 
In 1395 he paid another visit to 
England. He died at Chimay. 

The Chronicles, in four books, 
trace the history of the main events 


in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Flanders, and Spain, as 
well as happenings at the papal 
courts at Rome and Avignon, be- 
tween 1325 and 1400, and form one 
of the greatest of medieval histori- 


better known, however, as the 
writer of A Summer in the Sahara, 
A Year in the Sahel, both models 
of the art of word-painting, and of 
The Masters of Past Time in the 
Low Countries, a book of descrip - 


cal works. The first book, much of tive art-criticism. He died Aug. 
its material borrowed from the 27, 1876. 

earlier chronicler Jean le Bel, views Fronde^ The. Name given to 
the course of events largely from the insurrection and civil war in 
the English point of view, written France under the regency .of Anne 


as it was under English patronage. 
But on the whole Froissart gives a 


of Austria and Cardinal Mazarin, 
1648-53. Its two phases are known 


fair version of events as he saw respectively as the parliamentary 
them, of as the witnesses available Fronde and the Fronde of the 
at the time described them to princes. The name comes from 
him. He spared no effort in the that of a small sling used during 


search for reliable testimony. 
Modern research has corrected 


the disorders in Paris. 

In 1648 Mazarin sought the 


errors of chronology, statistics, and sanction of the parliament of Paris 


topography, but Froissart shows a 
great advance on most of his pre- 


to fresh and burdensome taxes by 
offering that body certain fiscal 


decessors. He definitely presents exemptions. This the parliament 
his picture as a whole, relating refused, and drew up forthwith a 
cause and event in due sequence, series of 27 articles of constitu- 
not content merely to enumerate tional reform, forbidding the im- 
bald facts. But his work is chiefly position of unauthorised taxes. 


prized for its vivacious narrative of reducing 


the best side of the chivalrio age. 
Froissart was the friend of several 


imposts, etc. 


After momentarily yielding, the 
queen-regent suddenly arrested the 


notable poets, especially Eustache parliamentary leaders, Broussel, 


Deschamps, and probably Chaucer. 
The first dated edition of the Chron- 


Blancmesnil, and Charton. The 
Parisians raised street barricades 


ides appeared in 1604 ; the first and the court party was alarmed 


Eng. trans. by Lord Berners, 1525. 
Frome os Feome Selwood. 


into releasing the prisoners and 
granting the required reforms. 


Urban dist. and market town of Mazarin, however, strengthened by 


Somerset, England. It stands on 
the Frome, 24 m. S.E. of Bristol 


the adherence of Conde, obliged 
the parliament to sign the peace of 


by rly. Brewing, printing, and Rueil, March 11, 1649, with which 
the manufacture of cloth are the the first phase closed, 
chief occupations. 

Pop. 11,000. Frome, Somerset. The High Street, market place, and cross 
Pron. Froom. 

Frome. Lake of S. Australia. It The next phase was essentially 
lies in the Eastern Plains, 50 m. E. a struggle between Conde and 
of the Flinders Range. About 50 Mazarin. Jealous of Mazarin’ s 
m. long from N. to S., it is 25 m. power, Conde turned against him, 
wide from E. to W. The Wilpena but was arrested and imprisoned 
river issues from its S. extremity, with other malcontent nobles, 

Fromentin, Eugene (1820-76). Conti and Longueville. Another 
French painter and writer. Born foe of the cardinal, Paul de Gondi, 


near La Rochelle, he studied under 
Cabat and painted Algerian life 
and landscape, his style showing 
the influence of Delacroix. He is 


a powerful ecclesiastic, stirred up 
revolt in Paris, forcing the minister 
to release Conde and to quit France 
early in 1651. He returned in Jan.. 
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1662, whereupon Conde, with 
Spanish aid, headed a powerful 
movement against the court party. 
Raising an army in the south, he 
defeated the royal forces at 
Bleneau, and, despite Turenne’s 
able defence at the Faubourg S. 
Antoine, occupied Paris. His un- 
popularity forced him to leave in 
July, when the court and the car- 
dinal returned. By the summer of 
1653 the Fronde, in spite of a de- 
termined struggle in Guienne, was 
crushed, and this singularly un- 
necessary civil war had ended in 
the powers of the parliament of 
Paris being severely curtailed and 
the monarchical power correspond- 
ingly consolidated. See France ; 
History ; Mazarin. 

Front. Military term. In in- 
fantry drill it indicates the direc- 
tion in which troops face when 
(brawn up in one or more ranks, 
irrespective of whether the ori- 
ginal front rank is in front or in 
the rear. In warfare it describes 
an area in which the opposing 
armies are in fighting contact, and 
also the rear areas occupied by 
immediate administrative and sup- 
ply services of the combat troops 
and reserves. During the First 
Great War the term “ the front’* 
was generally used to denote the 
area of operations in France and 
Flanders (the Western front). 

Frontenac, Louis de Bxtade, 
Comte de (1620-98). French gov- 
ernor of Canada. He belonged to a 
noble family of 
Bearn, and 



but his autocratic temper caused ' 
constant q[uarrels with other high 
officials, especially Laval-Mont- 
morency, bishop of Quebec. 
Frontenac died at Quebec, Nov. 
28, 1698. 

Frontier. That part of a coun- 
try which fronts or faces another 
country. The term is generally 
used in a military sense to describe 
a country’s fortified border, and is 
often denoted by the name of the 
adjacent country or countries, 
e.gr. the Franco-Spanish frontier. 
Because their delimitation is gov- 
erned by ^tary reasons, Euro- 
pean frontiers foUow geographical 
rather than ethnological lines. The 


frontier is also used in undeveloped 
regions to indicate the farthest 
point of civilized settlement, e.g, 
the old-time Indian frontier of the 
U.S.A., which moved steadily W. 
until by 1890 it may be said to have 
disappeared. In India, the North- 
West Frontier gave its name 
to a province (now part of 
Pakistan), as the administra- 
tive control of the area was essen- 
tial strategically in relation to 
Afghanistan. The only unfortified 
frontier in the world is the border 
between Canada and the XJ.S.A. 

Frontiersmen, Legion op. 
British organization of men who 
have lived in the colonies, domi- 
nions, or on the frontiers of the 
Empire for a continuous period of 
not less than three years, or have 
served abroad in the armed forces 
or the merchant navy, and are 
prepared to place their services at 
the disposal of the country in time 
of emergency. The legion was 
formed in 1904 by Capt. Pocock 
and Col. Driscoll, and was origin- 
ally recruited from men who had 
served in the S. African War, 
principally Driscoll’s Scouts. F.-M. 
Lord Birdwood became president 
of the legion, which has its head- 
quarters at 21, Bedford Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Frontinus, Sextus Julius (c. 
A.D. 40-105). A Roman soldier. 
While governor of Britain during 
75-78 he gained a great victory 
over the Silures of S. Wales. He 
was the author of Strategemetica, 
a collection of anecdotes of famous 
military leaders, and of The 
Aqueducts of Rome, an account of 
their construction and mainten- 
ance, written after his appointment 
as curator aquarum or superin- 
tendent of the water-supply in 97. 

Fronto, Marcus Cornelius 
(d. c. 170). Roman rhetorician. 
Born at Cirta in Africa, he flour- 
ished in the reigns of Hadrian and 
Marcus Aurelius, with the latter of 
whom he was on friendly terms. 
As an advocate and teacher of 
rhetoric he amassed a large fortune, 
and was raised to the consulship 
in 143. 

A number of Fronto’s letters, 
including correspondence with 
Marcus Aurelius, discovered by 
Cardinal Mai at the beginning of 
the 19th century, do not justify his 
great reputation among his fellow- 
countrymen, although they ex- 
hibit him as a man of honourable 
and upright character. He was the 
father of what was called the 
elocutio novella, “ partly a return 
upon the style of the older (pre- 
Ciceronian) Latin authors, partly 
a new growth based, as theirs had 


been, on the actual language of 
common life ” (MackaH). This 
was destined to be the parent of 
the Romance languages. 

Front Popnlaire (Fr,). This 
grouping of Left-wing parties in 
France is considered under Popu- 
lar Front. 

Front Range. Name given to a 
section of the Rooky Mts. It is the 
most eastern part of the range, 
hence its name. In the state of 
Colorado, its chief peaks are Pike’s 
Peak and Long’s Peak ; both are 
over 14,000 ft. high. See RockyMts 

Frosinone. Town of Italy, in 
the prov. of the same name ; the 
ancient Frusino. Built on a hiU 
overlooking the Cosa, an affluent 
of the Sacco, 54 m. by rly. S.E. 
of Rome, the town" has many 
churches, holds an annual fair, 
and is noted for its wine. In 
former times its outskirts were 
infested by brigands. Near are 
remains of the Volscian city of 
Frusino, conquered by the Romans 
in 304 B.o. Pop. 18,447. 

Frost. A condition of the 
weather. When the temperature 
of the air is at, or below, the 
freezing point of water (32° F.) a 
screen frost is said to have occurred. 
A ground host is defined as an 
occasion on which the temperature 
registered by a thermometer laid 
on the grass reaches a value of 
30° F. or less. This limit is adopted 
because it has been found that 
injury to the tissues of growing 
plants is not brought about until 
the temperature has fallen appre- 
ciably below the freezing point. 
Favourable nights for ground 
frosts have little wind and clear 
skies. Under such conditions the 
surface of the grass or soil is 
cooled rapidly through radiation 
of heat into the atmosphere. If 
the temperature of the radiating 
surface falls to the freezing point, 
and at the same time the air is 
saturated with water vapour, ice 
is deposited in the form of crystal- 
line needles or feathers. This 
white hoar frost may consist partly 
of frozen dew. When low tempera- 
tures and wet fog occur together, 
the fog droplets freeze on exposed 
cold objects, producing a mass of 
rough crystals known as rime. 
Glazed frost occurs when rain 
falls into layers of cold surface air ; 
this is the clear ice which makes 
roads impassable and brings down 
overhead wires. 

To protect fruit crops from 
damage by frost, orchard heaters 
have been widely used. In choosing 
positions for orchards, natural 
frost hollows (where cold air 
collects in pools) must be avoided, 


and if slopes are to be cultivated 
lanes must be provided in order 
that downward-flowing cold air 
can be drained away efficiently. 
Crops may also be damaged in 
late spring by cold strong winds 
which produce the so-called wind 
frosts. Here damage is greater at 
the higher levels. 

Much more serious than the 
local short-lived radiation frosts 
are the severe persistent frosty 
spells due to the influx of dry, 
cold, Arctic air during anti- 
cyclonic weather. Among note- 
worthy frosts experienced in the 
British Isles were those of 1683-84; 
1740, 1795 ; Jan.-Feb., 1814, when 
the last of the famous frost fairs 
was held on the Thames ; 1890-91 ; 
Feb., 1895, which was preceded by 
heavy snowfalls ; Jan., 1940, with 
its great ice (glazed frost) storm ; 
Feb., 1947, in some places the 
coldest month of the century up 
to that time. See Dew ; Glazed 
Frost ; Hoar Frost ; Ice. 

Frost, John (d. 1877). English 
Chartist. He was appointed mayor 
of Newport in 1836, represented 
Monmouthshire at the Chartist 
convention of 1839, and was re- 
moved from the commission of the 
peace for seditious speeches. Hailed 
as a popular champion, on Nov. 4, 
1839, he led an armed mob into 
Newport. Frost was sentenced to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
but the sentence was commuted 
to transportation for life. In 1856 
he received a free pardon. He 
died at Stapleton, near Bristol, 
July 29, 1877. 

]^ost, Robeht Lee (b. 1875). 
An American poet. Bom at San 
Francisco, March 26, 1875, and 
educated at 
Dartmouth 
College and 
Harvard uni- 
versity, he be- 
fe came a farmer. 
Professor of 
English at Am - 
MM herst College, 
T 1916-20, 1923- 

Robert L. Frost, 25, and 1926- 
Amencanpoet 

38, he was 
awarded the Pulitzer prize for 
poetry, 1924, 1931, 1937, and 1943. 
His first volume of verse, A Boy’s 
Will, appeared in 1913 ; The Love- 
ly Shall be Choosers, 1929 ; The 
Lone Striker, 1933 ; From Snow to 
Snow, 1936 ; A Witness Tree, 1943. 
Much of Frost’s poetry is descrip- 
tive of the beauty of the New 
England countryside, and for 
simplicity of subject and diction 
has been likened to that of 
Edward Thomas, with whom he 
was intimate in 1914. 


Robert L. Frost, 
American poet 


Frost-bite. Localised gangrene 
of the tissues produced by exposure 
to severe cold. The parts of the 
body most likely to be involved are 
the fingers and toes, owing to the 
more sluggish circulation of the 
blood in the extremities, and ex- 
posed parts such as the nose and 
ears. The first sign of frost-bite is 
a patch of redness with slight 
swelling and sometimes severe 
pain. If the exposure continues 
the part becomes white, hard, 
shrunken, and waxy-looldng, but 
without pain, so that the indi- 
vidual may be unaware of what 
is takh]^ place. Ultimately the 
part becomes black and ulcerated. 

The old idea that frost-bites 
should be treated by rubbing with 
snow and water is now quite 
exploded, according to A. H. 
Macklin, surgeon to the Imperial 
trans-Arctic expedition, and the 
best treatment consists in gentle 
massage of the frozen part with a 
warm hand, after which it should 
be wrapped in dry cotton wool. 
Greasy applications should be 
avoided. Common practice in the 
Arctic is to place a frozen hand 
next the skin between the thighs, 
and to impede the painful renewed 
flow of blood by warmth combined 
with gentle compression. If 
actual gangrene occurs the part 
must be kept carefully protected 
and aseptic until a line of separa- 
tion forms, and the subsequent 
ulceration heals. 

Froude, James Anthony (1818 
-94). British historian. Son of the 
Bev. Robert Hurrell Froude, he 
was bom at Dartington, Devon, 
April 23, 1818. Educated at West- 
minster School, in 1835 he entered 
Oriel College, Oxford, afterwards 
becoming a fellow of Exeter. 
At Oxford Froude was associated 
with the Tractarians, but he 
never joined them, although he 
took Holy Orders in 1844. In- 
fluenced by Carlyle’s books, he 
broke with orthodox religion, 
expressed his changed views in 
The Nemesis of Faith, 1848, gave 
up his fellowship, and, as soon as 
the law permitted, became a 
layman once more. 

In 1849 he made the acquaint- 
ance of Kingsley and, more 
important, of Carlyle, and set to 
work upon his History of England 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Spanish Armada, 1856-70. It 
was completed in twelve volumes 
and is the monument to Froude’s 
life. No historical work was ever 
more deservedly or more sharply 
criticised ; yet its merits are as 
conspicuous as its faults. The 
style is powerful, graceful, and 




restrained, for Froude, like Burke 
is “ one of the great masters of the 
high and difficult art of elaborate 
composition. ” 

But against ; 
this are blem- 
ishes of par- 
tiality and 
worse, for 
critics have 
asserted that, 
in pursuance 
of his aim, the 
author did 
not hesitate to British historian 

misquote his 

authorities. As pendants to this 
work Froude wrote The Divorce 
of Catherine of Aragon, 1891 ; 
The Spanish Story of the Armada, 
1892 ; and Lectures on the Council 
of Trent, 1896. 

In other directions Froude’s 
writings led to acrimonious criti- 
cism. The English in Ireland in 
the 18th Century, 1871-74, was 
resented by the Irish and their 
friends. As the sequel to an 
intimate friendship, Froude was 
named as Carlyle’s executor, and 
he published some Reminiscences, 
1881 ; Mrs. Carlyle’s Letters, 1882 ; 
and Life, 1882-84, which gave a 
markedly unfavourable picture of 
the relations between Carlyle and 
his wife. Froude was accused of 
misrepresentation, and he replied 
with two books : Carlyle’s Life in 
London; and My Relations with 
Carlyle. Another controversy 
arose out of Froude’s book, Oceana, 
or England and her Colonies, 1886. 

Froude took an interest in poli- 
tics, and was twice sent on missions 
to S. Africa by Lord Beaconsfield’s 
government. In 1892 he succeeded 
Freeman as professor of modern 
history at Oxford. He died at 
Salcombe, Oct. 20, 1894. Froude’s 
most delightful work is in the four 
volumes of Short Studies on Great 
Subjects, 1867-82. He also wrote 
The Life and Letters of Erasmus, 
1894 ; an historical romance. The 
Two Chiefs of Dunboy, 1889 ; and 
for many years edited Fraser’s 
Magazine. Consult Froude and 
Carlyle, W. H. Dunn, 1930. 

Froude, Richard Hurrell 
(1803-36). Anglican divine. Elder 
brother of J. A. Froude, he was 
born at Dartington, March 25. 
1803, and educated at Eton and 
Oriel College, Oxford, being a pupil 
of John Keble. As fellow and tutor 
of Oriel, he brought Newman and 
Keble together, and thus began 
the Oxford Movement (q.v.). Or- 
dained deacon in 1828 and priest 
in 1829, he resigned his tutorship 
in 1830. While at Rome with New- 
man he began the Lyra Apostolica, 
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his contributions to which are 
initialled jS. After visiting the 
West Indies for his health, and 
lecturing there, he died of con- 
sumption at Dartington, Feb. 28, 
1836. His Remains were ed. by 
Keble and Newman, part I, 1838, 
and J. B. Mozley, part II, 1839. 

Fxructidor (Fr., month of fruit). 
The twelfth and last month in the 
year as rearranged during the 
French Revolution. It began on 
Aug. 18 or 19. The 18th of Fruc- 
tidor is the name given to the 


Fruit (Lat. fructus, enjoying) is 
a general term for that part of a 
plant which contains the seed. 
Many fruits are edible, and with 
this use the word is cluefiy asso- 
ciated — ^the chief fruits being 
apples, pears, plums, grapes, cur- 
rants, peaches, etc. Nuts are also 
fruit. The term is also used for 
any produce of the earth. A 
fruiterer is a dealer in fruit ; 
and a fruitarian is one who lives 
mainly on fruit, 

Botanically, the fruit is the struc- 
ture developed by the plant after 
fertilisation of the ovules. The 
process of fertilisation induces the 
thin, green ovary wall to develop 
into the pericarp or fruit wall, 
which may be whoUy or partly 
fleshy, leathery, or woody. 

Methods of Seed Bispersal 

The function of the fruit is the 
nourishment, protection, and ul- 
timate distribution of the enclosed 
seeds. Seed dispersal is active 
when the seeds are explosively 
shot from the plant ; passive when 
they are carried away by agents. 
Wind dispersal is the most 
common method, as in the grass 
family, most of the Compositae, 
and many others. AU such fruits 
present a large surface area to 
catch the slightest breeze, and 
this is brought about by wing-like 
expansions of the pericarp, as in 
sycamore “keys”, or by bracts 
partially enclosing the fruit, e.g. 
in hornbeam, or by a pappus, of 
hairs forming a parachute, e,g. in 
dandelion, willowherb. Dispersal 
by water is less frequent, an ex- 
ample being the coconut. 

Animals and birds disperse 
fruits and seeds, either by eating 
the fleshy parts of soft fruits, 
e.g. apples, plums, and passing 
out the seeds in their droppings, 
or by carrying entangled in their 
fur or feathers barbed fruits which 


coup d'itat of Sept. 4, 1797, when 
the Directory used military force 
to check the growing power of the 
royalists. See Calendar. 

Fructose^ Lbvxjlose, or Fruit 
Sugar. Variety of sugar which 
occurs together with dextrose in 
all sweet fruits. It is produced 
from cane sugar by hydrolysis 
with dilute sulphuric acid. Fruc- 
tose is sweeter than cane sugar, 
and is not readily crystallised. It 
is frequently used as a sweetening 
agent for diabetic patients. 


are subsequently tom out or rubbed 
off at a distance from the parent 
plant. Nuts are carried away and 
stored by squirrels and monkeys ; 
many of course are eaten but others 
are overlooked and germinate. 
The seeds of the grass family are. 
often removed by beetles and ants, 
and larger grains such as wheat 
and maize by mice and birds. 

Classification and Struc- 
ture. Fruits may be separated 
into two main groups according 
to whether the mature organ is 
formed solely by the development 
of the ovary wall, Le, true fruits ; 
or whether any other part of the 
plant (commonly the receptacle 
bearing the flower) swells and be- 
comes pari of the mature struc- 
ture, i.e. false fruits. 

False fruits, almost without ex- 
ception fleshy, include the porm 
of apples and pears, the straw- 
berry (in which the receptacle 
bearing the achenes becomes juicy 
and swollen), the hypanthodium 
of the fig, and the sorosis of mul- 
berry and pineapple. The last two 
consist of a collection of fruits 
whose receptacles and common 
axis aU become fleshy. In the fig, 
however, the receptacle forms a 
fleshy, hollow organ. 

Two T^es of True Fruit 

True fruits may be either 
dehiscent or indehiscent, %.e. the 
fruit may expose the seeds by 
openings m the pericarp, or the 
seeds may be exposed and dis- 
seminated only after the pericarp 
has decayed. Such fruits may be 
either dry or fleshy. Dehiscent 
fruits include the follicle (a pod 
which splits along the seed- bearing 
margins) as in columbine ; the 
legume, which splits along both 
margins and is the typical fruit of 
the Leguminosae; the siliqua of 
the Cruciferae (a flattened pod 
with a false septum within) ; and 


the capsule (with examples found 
in most families), which opens by 
valves, pores, or splits, Indehi- 
scent fruits of the dry variety 
include the small, woody ackene, 
e.g. buttercup ; the samara of 
sycamore and maple ; and the 
caryopsis (with fused pericarp and 
testa) of the grass family. Fleshy 
indehiscent fruits include the 
drupe with woody stone as in 
plum, almond, cherry ; the aeierio, 
or collection of drupelets found 
in blackberry, etc. ; and the berry 
of tomato, gooseberry, orange, 
banana, etc. Helen Xi. Pursey 

Nutritional Value. Fruits 
belong to the health-protective 
foods. When fresh, they contain 
from 75 to 96 p.c. moisture, and 
so contribute no substantial nour- 
ishment to the diet. They provide 
little body-building protein and no 
fat. Their calories or fuel value 
are derived chiefly from carbo- 
hydrate in the form of easily 
assimilated fruit sugars. Their 
important nutritional value lies in , 
health-protective vitamins and' 
food-minerals, body- regulating cel- 
lulose roughage (or buUc), and 
naturally distilled water. 

Vitamin Content 

Their special contribution is 
vitamin C, which helps to keep the 
teeth and gums healthy and the 
body agile. Many fruits, particu- 
larly dried varieties, provide vita- 
min A, which fortifies resistance to 
infection and poor sight at night. 
Others provide the nerve-steady- 
ing vitamin B^, and growth- 
promoting Bg. Calcium, phos- 
phorus and froD occur in all fruits, 
contributing to good blood and 
sound body structures and func- 
tions. The bulk and water content 
assist in the elimination of toxic 
and waste matter. Ripe fruits are 
easily digested, but skins and seeds 
are not and should be discarded. 

Fruits may be roughly divided 
into four nutritional classes ; (1) 
Pulp fruit (apples, pears, bananas, 
etc.), moderately energising and 
laxative. (2) Berry fruits (cur- 
rants, raspberries, etc.), mineral- 
rich, kidney and nerve tonics. 

(3) Citrus fruits (oranges, lemons, 
etc.), alkalinising, digestive tonics. 

(4) Dried fruits (dates, prunes, etc.), 
very energising natural sweets and 
regulatory. {See accompanying 
table ; also Food and Nutrition ) 

S. B. Wliiteliead, D.So 

Fruit Growing. In all climates 
and most parts of the world fruit 
is grown for local consumption. In 
areas where the environment is 
peculiarly suitable large acreages 
have been planted and important 
industries have developed. Re, 


FRUIT AND ITS VALUE AS FOOD 

H. V. Taylor, D.Sc„ and Other Writers 

Here is an explanation of what fruits are botanically, and how 
they are adapted to cany out their work, the dissemination of the 
seed of plants. This is followed by an account of the nutritional 
value, growing, and preserving of fruits useful as human food 
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cently many dry areas have been 
made suitable by systems of irri- 
gation, and this is now a common 
method in the fruit-growing areas 
in the western provinces of Can- 
ada, the U.S.A., Chile, Argentina, 
and Australia. 

The principal fruits are apples, 
pears, oranges, grapefruit, lemons, 
bananas, grapes, raisins, and cur- 
rants, The producing areas are : 

Apples (thousand acres) : U.S. A., 
2,000 ; Germany, 1,000 ; U.S.S.R., 
1,000; France, 900; U.K., 200; 
Canada, 200 ; Australia, 100. 

Fears: U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Ger- 
many, France, Japan, Argentina, 
Australia, U.K., S. Africa. 


Dried fruits, raisins, and cur- 
rants are important products of 
the U.S.A., Greece, Australia, and, 
to a lesser extent, Turkey. 

Fruit Growing in England 
In England fruit growing has 
become a large industry, occupying 

60,000 holdings and an area of 
272,900 acres. Of this area 
242,700 acres are given entirely to 
fruit trees of apples, pears, or 
plums ; 11,260 acres are planted 
similarly but undercropped with 
currants, gooseberries, or rasp- 
berries; while 17,304 acres are 
planted with soft fruits not as an 
undercrop. Undercropping of 
trees with bush fruits, formerly 


The most important fruit area is 
in Kent, at 8ittingbourne, Faver- 
sham, Maidstone, and in the 
Weald. The second is centred 
round Wisbech, extending over 
the Isle of Ely into Norfolk, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Hunts, and the Hol- 
land division of Lincolnshire. The 
area known as the West Midlands 
is centred in Worcestershire, bul 
extends to parts of Herefordshiret 
Gloucestershire, and Warwick- 
shire. A few acres are given to 
apples for cider on most farms m 
Devon, Somerset, Gloucestershire, 
Herefordshire, and Monmouth- 
shire. Special areas with straw- 
berries for the early markets are 
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Kind of Fruit 
per 100 grams 

Ubout oz.) 

Nutritive values 

Protective values 

Protein 

gm. 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

gm. 

Fat 

gm. 

Calories 

Minerals 

Vitamins 

Ca 

mgm. 

P 

mgm. 

Fe 

mgm. 

A 

Ini 

B. 

nternat 

Units 

onai 

C 

in 

mgm. 

Apples 

0-3 

11*7 



63 

36 

6*8 

0*29 

100 

25 

20 

20 

Apricots, fresh 

0-6 

6*7 

— 

31 

17*2 

21*3 

0-37 

7,500 

10 

— , 

16 

Apricots, dried 

4-8 

43'4 

— 

198 

92*4 

118 0 

4 09 

9,800 

— ‘ 

70 

20 

Bananas 

1*1 

19*2 


83 

6*8 

28*1 

0*41 

385 

15 

35 

15 

Blackberries 

1*3 

6*4 

— 

32 

63*3 

23*8 

0*85 

200 

— 

— 

6 

Cherries 

0*6 

11*9 

— 

50 

16*9 

16*8 

0*38 

450 

— 

— > 

17 

Cranberries 

0*4 

3*5 

— 

16 

14*7 

11*2 

1*11 

28 


' — 

25 

Currants, black 

0*9 

6*6 

— 

31 

60*3 

43*2 

1*27 

300 

— 

— 

136 

Currants, red 

1*1 

4*4 

— 

23 

35*8 

29*5 

1*22 

— 

— - 

— 

50 

Currants, dried 

1*7 

63*1 

— 

266 

95*2 

40*4 

1*82 

— • 

— 

— 

16 

Bates 

2*0 

63*9 

— 

270 

67*9 

63*8 

1*61 

150 

10 

— 


Figs, green i 

Figs, dried 

1*3 

9*5 

— 

44 

34*2 

32*2 

0*41 

80 

18 

— 

2 

^ 3*6 

52*9 

— 

245 

284*0 

91*5 

4*17 

100 

50 

— 

— 

Gooseberries . . 

0*6 

9*2 

— 

40 

18*5 

19*0 

0*58 

— 

— 

— 

30 

Grapes, black 

0*6 

16*5 

— 

68 

4*2 

16*1 

0*34 

70 

10 

— 

40 

Grapefruit 

0*6 

5*3 

— 

24 

17*1 

15*6 

0*26 

— - 

10 

— - 

50 

Lemons 

0*8 

3*2 


16 

107'2 

20*7 

0*35 

— 

— - 

13 

65 

liOganherries 

1*1 

3*4 


19 

351 

24*3 

1*37 

— 

' — 

— 

48 

Oranges 

0*8 

8*5 

— 

38 

41-3 

23*7 

0*33 

300 

10 

15 

65 

Peaches, fresh 

0*6 

9*1 

— 

40 

4*8 

18*5 

0*33 

1,000 

— 

— 

8 

Peaches, dried 

0*.55 

63*0 

— 

220 

36-6 

116*0 

6*75 

4,600 

1(1 

— 

50 

Pears 

0*3 

10*8 

— 

45 

8-0 

9*9 

0*19 

15 

15 

— 

3 

Pineapple, fresh 

0*3 

11*6 

— 

49 

12*2 

7*8 

0*42 

150 

25 

— 

10 

Plums, dessert 

0*6 

9*6 

— 

41 

11*0 

16*3 

0*36 

— 

40 

— 

10 

.Prunes, dried .. 

2-4 

40*3 

- — 

175 

37*7 

88*0 

2*9 

3 500 

90 

— 

1 

Raisins 

1*1 

64*4 

— 

289 

60*6 

32*8 

1*55 

95 

— 

— 

— 

Raspberries 

0*9 

6*6 

— 

26 

40*7 

28*7 

1*21 

— 

— 

— 

30 

Strawberries 

0*6 

6-2 

i — 

28 

22*0 

23*0 

0*71 

— 

— 


46 

Sultanas . . 

1*7 

64*7 

! — 

272 

52*2 

94*5 

1*82 
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Citrus fruits, including oranges, 
lemons, and grapefruit (thousands 
of trees) : U.S.A., 40,300 ; Japan, 
33,000 ; Spain, 28,000 ; Brazil, 

25.000 ; Italy, 19,000 ; Palestine, 

7.000 ; S. Africa, 4,200 ; Australia, 
4,000 ; W. Indies, 1,500. 

Bananas are grown, for commer- 
cial sale, in Jamaica, Mexico, Hon- 
duras, Brazil, Guatemala, Cuba, 
and the Canary Isles. The fruit 
is normally an important source of 
income for the W. Indies and the 
Canary Isles. 

Grapes for table use are pro- 
duced in Bulgaria, the U.S. A., 
Italy, Hungary, Netherlands, S. 
Africa, Belgium, Algeria, and 
Argentina. The areas of grapes for 
wine are France, Italy, Spain, 
Algeria, Portugal, and, more 
recently, S. Africa and Australia. 


popular in England is now thought 
to be unwise, and modem or- 
chards are planted either to trees 
or to soft fruits. 

English-produced fmits in order 
of importance are : Apples, 

3,800,000 trees; pears, 171,000 
trees ; plums, 4,725,300 trees ; 
cherries, 666,000 trees ; strawber- 
ries, 9,084 acres ; black currants, 
9,091 acres; gooseberries, 6,488 
acres ; raspberries, 2,232 acres. 
Loganberries, hybrid berries, cul- 
tivated blackberries, red currants, 
and white currants arp also grown. 

Those engaged in fmit growing 
for profit have to choose the areas 
carefully to avoid unsuitable soils 
and unfriendly climates. Well 
drained soils of medium or light 
texture with annual rainfall be- 
tween 22 and 28 ins. are preferred. 


in the Tamar valley, Cornwall - 
Devon border; Cheddar, Somerset; 
and Botley, Hants. 

The principal varieties of apples 
are Early Victoria, Grenadier, 
Lord Derby, and Bramley Seed- 
ling, all culinary sorts, and Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Worcester Pear- 
main, Ellison’s Orange, and Lax- 
ton’s Superb for dessert. The 
most widely planted is the Bram- 
ley, but the Cox’s Orange and 
other dessert varieties are pre- 
ferred. Of plums the chief varieties 
are the Pershore, Purple Pershore, 
the Czar, Victoria, and Giant 
Prune. More recent plantings are 
of dessert varieties such as Vic- 
toria and the Gages. Of pears, 
Laxtou’s Superb, Fertility, and 
Conference are the most important. 
Strawberries for the main crops 
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are Huxley and for the early dis- cooking, they are allowed to cool, Fmit Fly. This pest is de- 
tricts the Royal Sovereign. The washed, and labelled. Bottled scribed under Drosophila. 

Norfolk Giant is the chief com- fruits are prepared in the same Fruit Pigeon. Name given 

mercial raspberry, and the Bald- way, but greater care has to be vaguely to a number of large, 

win, Westwick, French, and exercised owing to the fragile handsomely coloured pigeons, of 

Wellington are the favourite character of glass, and there is j - w - . , the sub-family 

black currants. more manual work in the packing, ' jQh. . Treroninae, 

The spraying of fruit trees and which explains why bottled fruits ^ v* 5 which feed 

bushes has developed immensely, are dearer than tinned. Tinned i Xw mainly on fruit, 

and it is now the practice for fruits are as safe and wholesome f.W; The beak is so 

growers to carry out a spraying as bottled fruits. ' adapted that it 

pro^amme. This involves^ the proit AvadaWe tie Year Round can be widely 

application of a tar oil winter Properly preserved as described, distended 

wash, followed by two or more the fruits have almost the same at the base 

summer sprays containing lime flavour as when fresh, and the in order to 

sulphur and, occasionally, inseoti- choicest orchard products, which swallow fruits 

cides. The smaller growers, with- used to be available for only a few whole. Pound 

out spraying machines, may have -vreeks in the year, can now be en- - throughout S. 

the work done on contract charges joyed during the whole twelve ^0 ^ B Asia and Aus- 

by the county agricultural com- months, as can the finest imported Fruit Pigeon o£ tralia, these 

mittees. Growers receive guidance fruit. Canned or bottled fruit Oceania, Car^o- thirds damage 

from research work done at sta- keep in a perfect condition ^ oceanica crops, 
tions at East Mailing, Kent ; Long for years, if the sealing is really Frundsberg, Georg von (1473- 
Ashton, Bristol; and Merton, hermetic. Sometimes, however, 1528). German soldier. Born at 
Surrey. National fruit trials are -v^here a joint defective, fer- Mindelheim, Sept. 29, 1473, of 
conducted by the Royal Horti- mentation sets up, and the tin noble family, he became a soldier, 
cultural Society at Wisley, Surrey, becomes “blown,” e.e. the gases and saw service in Germany and 
mcooperationwith the ministry of developed inside cause the tin to Italy. He is chiefly known for his 
Agriculture, h. v. Taylor, D.so. swell outwards, and, if left alone, share in organizing the troops 
Preservation oe Fruit. The it will eventually burst. known as Landsknecht e, which he 


most common method is to boil the 
fruit with sugar until it becomes 
jam {q.v,). But it can be crystal- 
lised, the sugar preserving it as in 
jam; it can he put through a 
drying process, so that the mois- 
ture is entirely evaporated, decay 
being thus prevented ; or it can 
be hermetically sealed in vessels 
with syrup or water. The natural 
flavour and colour are best pre- 
served by the last method, which 
can be carried out on a small 
scale at home quite as well as in 
the factory. That the process was 
employed by the Romans is proved 
by sealed jars found in the ruins 
of Pompeii, with the fruit intact. 

Bottling and Canning 
In bottling, the fruit may be 
boiled in the bottles, the vessels 
filled up with water or syrup, and 
the caps or stoppers, fitted with 
rubber rings to render them air- 
tight, screwed on before the cook- 


Glacd fruits are first boiled in a 
strong syrup, and then dried in 
a moderate oven. The S 5 rrup ta 
which the fruit was boiled is then 
raised to a temperature of about 
233° P., and when it is cooled some- 
what, the fruit is dipped in until 
it is well coated, after which it is 
dried. Crystallised fruits are simi- 
larly treated, but when taken out 
of the syrup are rolled in crushed 
loaf sugar before being dried. 

Fruit Bat. Family of bats 
(Pteropodidae). Much larger than 
the rest of the order, they are 
characterised by feeding on fruits 
instead of insects. The molar 
teeth are modified in form to suit 
the change of diet. The head is 
somewhat fox-like, whence the 
animals have derived their popular 
name of flying foxes. Including 
numerous species, they are found 
in S. Asia, Australia, Madagascar, 
and most of the islands of the 


led with conspicuous success. His 
chief exploit was against the 
French and Venetians in Italy. 
In April, 1622, he won the battle 
of Bicocca, and he was present at 
Pavia, Feb. 24, 1525 ; he also 
served Charles V against the 
rebellious duke of Wiirttemberg, 
and in crushing the revolt of the 
peasants in 1525. He died at 
Mindelheim, Aug. 20, 1528. 

Frunze. Capital of the Kirghiz 
S.S.R. It is situated near the Cher 
river, about 300 m. N.E. of Tash- 
kent, and was formerly known as 
Pishpek. There is rly. connexion 
with Semipalatinsk and the grain 
producing ' districts around Lake 
Balkhash. The city is the centre 
for a vast livestock breeding 
region, and manufactures tobacco. 
Pop. 92,659. 

Frunze, Mikhail Vassilie- 
viCH (1886-1925). Russian soldier. 
He was born in Turkestan and 


mg process. Alternatively the 
bottles may be sealed With caps 
after the boiling. 

In preserve factories, tins are 
more extensively used than bottles, 
being cheaper, less breakable, and 
more adaptable to mechanical pro- 
cesses. They are specially prepared 
with a lacquer coating inside, 
which prevents possible action of 
the fruit acids on the metal. The 
tins are filled with fruit and syrup, 
the lids rapidly fastened on by 
machinery, the closed tins then 
being processed or cooked in 
huge tanks of water brought to 
the necessary temperature. After 


Pacific Ocean. See Flying Fox. 

Fruiterers’ Company. Lon- 
don city livery company. First 
mentioned in 1292, and granted its 

— — 7 * first charter in 

1605, it took 
part in the 
colonisation of 
Ulster in 1613, 
M \j| and has done 
much to en- 
courage fruit 
Frmtereis’ Com- culture in Ene- 
panyarms 

promote the interests of the fruit 
trade. Its offices are at 16, Old 
Broad Street, E.C.3. 


educated at the Leningrad (then 
St. Petersburg) polytechnic, where 
he joined the Bolshevists. After a 
period of imprisonment Frunze 
was banished to Siberia in 1914, 
but escaped and took part in the 
fighting in Moscow during Nov., 
1917. An army commander on the 
eastern front in 1918, he later 
directed operations against Ad- 
miral Koltchak, and took com- 
mand of the troops that drove 
Wrangel out of the Crimea. Vice- 
president of the revolutionary 
military council in 1924, Frunze 
became president and people’s 
commissar for military and naval 
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affairs in, Jan., 1925, but died the 
same year. The Red Army military 
academy was renamed after him. 

Frustration. Term used in 
psychology for the state of mind 
which occurs when instinctual 
expression is blocked either by 
conscience or by the environment, 
and no gratification is available as 
a substitute. All frustration 
causes resentment, either overt 
or repressed ; a fact which has 
important bearings on the theories 
of ethics and education. 

Fry. The young of salmon, 
trout, and other fish, at the stage 
when the yolk-sac which surrounds 
them after hatching has disap- 
peared. The phrase “ small fry * ’ in 
general use comes from this term. 

Fry, CHAEiiES Buegess (b. 
1872). An English athlete and 
journalist. He was bom at Croy- 
don, April 26, 1872, and educated 
at Repton and Oxford (Wadham 
College), where extraordinary ath- 
letic prowess brought him three 
blues and the captaincy of cricket 
and Association football. A bril- 
liant and highly scientific bats- 
man, he played cricket for Surrey 
in 1891, for Sussex from 1894, 
and for Hampshire, 1909 to 1921 ; 
he exceeded 3,000 runs, with six 
successive centuries, in 1901, and 
captained England in 1912 in 
the triangular series of test 
matches against Australia and 
S. Africa. Fry played Association 
football for 
England, and 
in 1893 set up 
what was then 
a world record 
with a long 
jump of 23 ft. 
GJ ins. In 
1907 he helped 
to introduce 
the game of 
diabolo. 

As a jour- 
nalist, he ran 
C. B. Fry’s Magazine, 1904-14, was 
athletic editor of The Captain, 
1899-1905, and later wrote on 
cricket for The Evening Standard. 
An honorary commander, R.N.R., 
he was director of the nautical 
school training ship Mercury {q.v,). 
He wrote (with his wife) a novel, 
A Mother’s Son (1907), with 
descriptions of hunting, steeple- 
chasing, and cricket. Other pub- 
lications were Cricket, 1912 ; Key 
Book of the League of Nations ; 
Life Worth Living, 1939. 

Fry, Cheistophee (b. 1907). 
English dramatic poet. Born at 
Bristol, Dec. 18, 1907, he was 
educated at Bedford Modern 
School and went on the stage in 



C. B. Fry, 
English athlete 
and jonrnalist 


1927. He attracted attention 
with a witty verse-play A Phoenix 
Too Frequent (Mercury theatre, 
1946). Later successes in this 
style were The Lady’s Not for 
Burning (Arts theatre, 1948 ; 
with John Gielgud, Globe, 1949) ; 
Venus Observed, produced by 
Sir L. Olivier, St. James’s, 1950. 
Other plays were produced at 
Edinburgh and Canterbury festi- 
vals. 



Sir Edward Fry, 
British lawyer 

Elliott dk Fry 


Fry, Sir Edward (1827-1918). 
British lawyer. Born Nov. 4, 1827, 
of a well-known Quaker family, he 
was educated 
at Bristol and 
London uni- 
versity. In 
1854 he be- 
came a barris- 
ter, in 1869 a 
Q.O., and in 
1877 a judge 
of the court of 
chancery. He 
served on the 
bench with dis- 
tinction and dignity for fifteen 
years, after 1883 as a lord justice 
of appeal. After his retirement in 
1892 he did varied public work. 
He was made permanent member 
of the Hague tribunal, and repre- 
sented his country at the confer- 
ence of 1907. Fry presided over 
two commissions on Irish affairs, 
one on land, in 1897, and one on 
university education. He died 
Oct. 18, 1918. 

Fry, Elizabeth (1780-1845). 
English prison reformer. Born 
at Gurney Court, Norwich, May 
21, 1780, a daughter of John Gur- 
ney, Quaker and banker, she was 
brought up in cultured surround- 
ings, and married Joseph Fry, 
another Quaker, in 1800. In 1813 
Mrs. Fry paid her first visit to 
Newgate prison. The misery and 
filth she saw' there determined her 
to devote herself to improving 
the lot of the prisoners, especially 
the females, and the rest of her life 
was spent in this cause. 

In 1817 she formed an associa- 
tion for their improvement, and, 
like Howard, extended her interest 
to prisons in other parts of Europe. 
So successful 
was she that 
in 1818 she 
was called 
before a com- 
mittee of the 
house of 
commons, and 
thanked for 
her work. 

She organized 
night shelters 
for the home- 



After C. B. Leslie 


less and a visiting society for the 
relief of distress. She died at 
Ramsgate, Oct. 12, 1845. 

Bibliography. Memoirs, ed. by 
her daughter, 1847 ; Life, G. Lewis, 
1910; Journeys on the Continent, 
ed. R. Johnson, 1931 ; E. F., Quaker 
Heroine, J. Whitney, 1937. 

Fry, Joseph (1728-87). British 
manufacturer. Born at Sutton 
Benger, Wiltshire, he was ap- 
prenticed to a doctor at Basing- 
stoke. He settled in Bristol, where 
he soon had a good practice, but 
his fame rests upon his business 
enterprises. He founded the busi- 
ness of cocoa and chocolate manu- 
facturers, now the fii’m of J. S. 
Fry & Sons, and also becamfe a 
typefounder. This concern, having 
been transferred to London as 
Joseph Fry & Sons, was responsible 
for useful typographical innova- 
tions, and printed some Bibles. Fry 
was also interested in soap and 
chemical works. Like many of his 
descendants, he was a member of 
the Society of Friends. He died 
March 29, 1787. 

Fry, Roger Elliot (1866- 
1934). British artist and critic. 
Son of Sir Edward Fry (q.v.), he 
was educated 
at Clifton and 
C a m b r i d ge, 
where he took 
his degree in 
science. He 
then turned to 
art, becoming 
co-editor of 
The Burlington 
Magazine, 
a n authority 
on Italian 
art, and a vigorous apologist of 
Post-impressionism. Ho helped to 
organize the first exhibition in 
London of Post-impressionism, 
though it was Desmond MacCarthy 
who coined the term. Fry wrote 
a study of Giovanni Bellini, 1899 ; 
Vision and Design, 1920 ; Trans- 
formation, 1926 ; Cezanne, 1927 ; 
Reflections on British Painting, 
1934 ; and edited Reynolds’s Dis- 
courses, 1905. In i908 he was 
European art adviser to the Metro- 
olitan Museum, New York. Ho 
ecame Slade professor of fine 
art at Cambridge in 1933. As a 
painter he was a leading member 
of the London group (q.v.). He 
died as the result of a fall, Sept. 9, 
1934. A biography by Virginia 
Woolf was published, 1940. 

Fry, (Sara) Margery (b. 1874). 
British social worker. Daughter 
of Sir Edward Fry, she was edu- 
cated at Miss Lawrence’s school, 
Brighton (afterwards Roodean) 
and Somerville College, Oxford, at 



Roger E. Fry, 
British artist 
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which college she was librarian, 
1898-1904, and principal, 1926-31. 
She was warden of University 
House, Birmingham, 1904-14, and 
a governor of the 1938-39. 

A leader of the movement for 
penal reform for child delinquents, 
she was secretary of the Howard 
League, 1919-26. 

Fryatt, Charles (1872-1916). 
British sailor. Bom Dec. 2, 1872, 
he entered the service of the G.E.R 
as an able sea- 
man. In 1904 
he became chief 
officer, obtain- 
ed his master’s 
certificate in 
1905, and in 
1913 was pro- 
moted captain. 
When the First 
Great War 
broke out he 
was in command of the steamer 
Brussels on the service between 
Holland and England. He was 
attacked and escaped from a 
German submarine on March 3, 
1915, but on the 28th was attacked 
again, and rammed the U-boat. 

Bound from Holland to Tilbury 
on June 23, 1916, he was captured 
by a German destroyer, taken to 
Zeebrugge, and thence to Ruhle- 
ben. Removed to Bruges, he was 
tried by a court-martial on July 27, 
the evidence of his log for March 28 
being produced against him, was 
condemned as a franc-tireur, and 
shot the same evening. This was 
an obvious injustice, as Fryatt was 
wearing uniform and was in gov- 
ernment employ. Fryatt’ s body 
was brought to England and 
buried at Dovercourt, July 9, 1919. 

Fuad (1868-1936). Egyptian 
king. He was born at Cairo, March 
26, 1868, youngest son of the 
khedive Ismail Pasha and brother 
of the first sultan of Egypt, Hus- 
sein Kamil, whom he succeeded 
Oct. 9, 1917. At the termination 
of the British protectorate in 1922 
he was proclaimed king. After the 
anti-British movement of 1927-28, 
he dismissed the discredited na- 
tionalist ministry of Nahas Pasha 
and installed a liberal government. 
Further trouble with the national- 
ist Wafd party 
led to the king’s 
promulgation of 
a new constitu- 
tion, 1930, vest- 
ing in himself al- 
most unlimited 
powers. This 
caused such 
serious discon- 
tent that to- 
wards the end of King of Egypt 




1934 Fuad was forced to restore 
the constitution of 1923. He died 
April 28, 1936, being succeeded by 
his son Farouk (g.w.). A Life by 
Ikbal Ali Shah appeared the 


same year. 

Fuad Pasha, Mehemmep (1814 
-69 ) . Turkish statesman. Born at 
Constantinople, Jan. 17, 1814, he 
entered the dip- 
lomatic service, 

1835. Having 
served as secre- 
tary at the Lon- 
don embassy, he 
was sent to St. 

Petersburg in 
1848, and was 
special commis- Fnad Pasha, 
sioner in Egypt Turkish statesman 
three years later. Five times for- 
eign minister, he was delegate to 
the Paris conference of 1856, and 
negotiated the end of French occu- 
pation of Syria. Grand vizier in 
1860, he visited Europe with 
Abdul- Aziz and was received with 
distinction in England, to which 
country he had always shown 
friendlnaess. He died at Nice, Feb. 
12, 1869. 




Fuchsia. Hardy and half-hardy 
flowering shrubs, of the family 
Onagraceae. They are natives of 
Central Ameri- 
ca, whence they 
were brought in 
1788. Their col- 
ours are all 
shades and mix- 
tures of white, 
cream, pink, 
purple, crim- 
son, and violet. 
Greenhou se 
sorts rarely 
attain a height 
of more than 
2 ft., but in 

warm open dis- 

Flowers of tricts, notably 
Devon and 
Cornwall, hardy species frequently 
grow to 10 ft.-12 ft. 

Greenhouse kinds are propa- 
gated chiefly by cuttings taken in 
Jan. or Feb., in sandy soil, in a 
temperature of about 75°. This 
should be lowered to 55° until 
June, when the plants may be put 
out for summer bedding. The open- 
air varieties do well in any ordinary 
rich soil against a wall, and may be 
planted in autumn or spring. A 
perfectly hardy and beautiful 
fuchsia, which may be grown 
easily in any town garden, is 
Riccarton’s {F. Riccartoni). It 
has bright red blossoms, with vio- 
let centres. The shrub is named 
from the German physician and bot- 
anist Leonhard Fuchs (1601-66). 


Fuchsia, 
the double fuchsia 


Fuchsine. Aniline dye formerly 
of great commercial importance, 
but now little used owing to its 
poor resistance to light. Known 
also as magenta red, roseine, ani- 
line red, rubine, azaleine, harma- 
line, and erythrobenzine, it was 
discovered by Natanson in 1856. 
The two methods by which it is 
made are (1) the “ arsenic acid 
melt ” process, consisting of the 
oxidation of a mixture of aniline, 
orthotoluidine and paratoluidine, 
known as “ aniline for red,” with 
arsenic acid ; and (2) the nitroben- 
zol process, in which “ aniline for 
red ” is heated wath nitrobenzene, 
orthonitrotoluene, and para-nitro- 
toluene in the presence of iron and 
hydrochloric acid. The chief use 
today is for stains for microscopy. 

Fucino. Former lake of Italy, 
in the dept, of Abruzzi e Molise. 
It is 2 m. E. of Avezzano and is 
now reclaimed, being the largest 
lake ever drained by artificial 
means. With a circumference of 
about 36 m. a depth of over 60 ft., 
and an alt. of 2,172 ft., it had no 
outlet, and was liable to great and 
dangerous fluctuations in volume. 
To remedy this the Emperor 
Claudius, in a.i>. 62, had a tunnel, 
3J m. in length, out so that the 
water could find its way into the 
river Garigliano or Liri (anc. Liris). 
This fell into disrepair, but Trajan 
repaired it. 

In 1854 the Roman banker, 
Prince Giulio Torlonia, for the con- 
sideration that the land reclaimed 
should become his property, under- 
took to make a new channel. This 
he did at an enormous expense, 
and the lake was finally drained in 
1876. The reclaimed area of 40,000 
acres was laid out in a series of 
model farms, mainly occupied by 
tenants of the Torlonia estates. 
During the Second Great War, 
the area was cleared of Germans 
in June, 1944, by N.Z. troops. 

Fucoid (Lat. fucusy seaweed ; 
Gr. eidos, likeness)! Filamentous 
structure found in rocks of all 
ages. They are supposed to be re- 
mains of seaweed-tike plants, but 
are probably worm-casts or totally 
unconnected with any organisms. 
They are common in Cambrian 
rocks. Fucoid beds are a group of 
shales and mudstones of Cambrian 
age m the N.W. of Scotland. 

Fucus (Lat., seaw^eed). Genus 
of brown seaweeds of the family 
Fucaceae (class Phaeophyceae). 
They are abundant on all rocky 
shores in shallow water. They have 
long, leathery fronds, often ex- 
posed for hours at low w’ater, and 
forming a large percentage of the 
seaweed gathered for manuring 
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the land. Examples are the blad- 
der-wrack {F, vesiculosm) and the 
saw-edged wrack {F. serratus). 

Fuegians. South American 
Indian tribes inhabiting Tierra del 
Fuego. The primitive race are the 
central Yahgans, 
who use rude 
wind-shelters, skin 
aprons, and 
mantles, and bone 
and shell imple- 
ments. They have 
no canoes. Their 
kitchen-middens 
indicate a remote 
Stone Age culture. 

Fuego. Active 
volcano of Gua- 
temala, Central 
America. It is 45 
m. S.W. of Gua- 
temala City and 
21 m. W. of the 
Volcan de Agua. 

Its snow-capped 
cone rears to a 
height of 12,577 
ft., and there was 
a considerable eruption in 1880. 

Fuel. Matter which produces 
heat by the chemical combination 
of its constituents with oxygen, 
in the process commonly known 
as combustion. With the excep- 
tion of hydrogen gas, aU fuels 
consist of more or less organic 
compounds of carbon and hydro- 
gen, with the occasional addition 
of sulphur and some incombustible 
matter. A number of intermedi- 
ate reactions take place during the 
combustion of a hydro-carbon 
fuel, but if the combustion is 
complete the final result will be 
carbon dioxide (CO 2 ) and steam 
(H^O) mixed with aU the nitrogen 
and any uuconsumed oxygen in 
the air supplied for combustion. 

Heat Necessary for Combustion 

The heat generated by the com- 
bustion of 1 lb. of hydrogen with 
a minimum of 8 lb. of oxygen is 
62,100 British thermal units ; 
9 lb. of steam is produced. The 
complete combustion of 1 lb. of 
carbon with a minimum of 2-67 lb. 
of oxygen generates 14,590 
B.Th.U. ; 3*67 lb. of carbon 

dioxide is produced. For each lb. 
of oxygen required approximately 
5 lb. of air must be supplied, so 
that 1 lb. of fuel oil containing 
0*85 lb. of carbon and 0*14 lb. of 
hydrogen must be supplied with 
at least 12 lb. of air if combustion 
is to be complete. In this case 
the heat generated would be 
21,000 B.Th.U., but about 2,000 
of these units are expended in 
splitting up the hydro-carbon 
compounds in the fuel. 


If there were no loss of heat 
by radiation or conduction while 
combustion is taking place, the 
rise of temperature from 13 lb. of 
combustion products would be 
about 5,500 deg. F. In practice, 
however, heat is 
lost by radiation 
to and possible 
contact with 
relatively cold 
surfaces while 
combustion is 
proceeding, the 
amount lost de- 
pending upon the 
rapidity with 
which combustion 
takes place, and 
the actual rise in 
temperature may 
be very much less. 
Also if air in 
excess of that re- 
quired to ensure 
complete com- 
bustion is sup- 
plied, the rise of 
temperature is 
less than the maximum possible. 
If the air supply is pre-heated, the 
actual temperature at the end of 
combustion may be very appre- 
ciably higher th$in with a cold air 
supply. 

Rate oi Trammission of Heat 
The rate of transmission of heat 
(B.Th.U. per sec.) is proportional 
to the area of the radiating surface 
(e.g. a glowing fuel bed or a 
luminous flame) and is also pro- 
portional to the fourth power of 
its absolute temperature (Fah. 
deg, -1- 460). Thus a surface at 
3,000 deg. F. (3,460 deg. abs.) will 
radiate 72 p.c. more heat per sec. 
if its temperature is raised to 
3,500 deg. F. (3,960 deg. abs.). 
Luminous flames, which contain 
unconsumed hydro-carbon vapours 
at a high temperature, radiate 
considerably more heat than non- 
luminous flames, but must not be 
brought into contact with colder 
surfaces or cooled by an excess of 
cold air before combustion is com- 
pleted, otherwise carbon is de- 
posited, either alone or in com- 
bination with hydrogen, producing 
smoke and deposits of soot and 
tarry matter on the surfaces 
receiving heat. 

The high temperature gaseous 
products of combustion, which 
consist mainly of carbon dioxide, 
steam, and nitrogen plus uncon- 
sumed oxygen, radiate compara- 
tively little heat, even at high 
temperatures ; they give up their 
heat only in actual contact with 
colder surfaces. With steady 
flow, only a small part of the gas 



Fuegians. Indian and his sguaw 
wearing blankets 


comes into contact with the sur- 
face to be heated, the heating of 
which is therefore correspondingly 
slow; for this reason, vigorous 
turbulence is desirable. There is 
also a tendency for a very thin 
layer of the gases, diminishing in 
thickness as turbulence increases, 
to adhere to the surfaces ; this has 
a retarding effect on the trans- 
mission of heat by conduction. (A 
film of air 0*001 in. thick has a 
resistance equal to that of 4 ins. oi 
steel plate.) A deposit of soot or 
ash has a similar eifect. 

Incomplete Combustion and Waste 

Incomplete combustion, denoted 
by the presence of carbon mon- 
oxide (CO) in the products of com- 
bustion, may result in appreciable 
loss of heat. As little as 1 p.c. 
of CO by volume in the cooled 
products represents a loss of 
approximately 7 p.c. of the heat 
value of the fuel and counter- 
balances’ any saving effected by 
reduction of excess air and con- 
sequent reduction of loss in the 
escaping products. Absence of 
smoke is not necessarily an indica- 
tion of complete combustion. In- 
complete combustion may result 
(a) if the total air supply is in- 
suffieient, (6) if the mixing is 
inadequate, producing local defi- 
ciencies in oxygen. With solid 
fuels, apart from the effects of 
volatile constituents, only the air 
which is in , actual contact with 
the surface of the fuel takes part 
in the primary combustion, and 
this must be sufficiently i^apid to 
maintain the fuel surface at igni- 
tion temperature in spite of the 
cooling effect of the current of air. 
Thus, the fuel bed must be suffi- 
ciently compact to prevent large 
quantities of air passing through 
without contact, and sufficiently 
porous to allow the requisite quan- 
tity of air to pass through the bed 
with a high degree of turbulence. 
The amount of air passing, and 
consequently the rate of combus- 
tion, depend upon the pressure dif- 
ference between the top and bottom 
of the bed, i.e. the draught, and 
upon the thickness of the bed. 

Fuel may be solid (wood, coal, 
briquettes, coke, vegetable waste), 
liquid (petrol, alcohol, light and 
heavy fuel oils) or gaseous (coal 
gas, producer gas, blast furnace 
gas, hydrogen). Their suitability 
for a particular purpose depends 
upon cost of production, cost of 
transport and delivery to bunkers, 
space required for storage, con- 
venience of handling to furnaces 
and adjustment of supply to re- 
quirements, maintenance of uni- 
formity in combustion, formation 
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of deposits on heating surfaces, 
facilities for removal and disposal 
of ash where this is formed. 

Coal, the most important solid 
fuel, is also the most complex 
and variable in its constitution 
{see Coal). The percentage of in- 
combustible matter (oxygen and 
ash) present in a particular grade 
of coal is important, since for 
each ton of coal burned containing 
92 p.c. of combustible material, 
arrangements must be made for 
the removal of 8 p.c., or about 
180 lb., of ash. If the ash is 
fusible {Le. has a low fusing tem- 
perature) it may form clinker, 
which will tend to stick to the 
grate bars and obstruct the flow 
of air, necessitating frequent 
cleaning of the fire. Some of the 
combustible material may also be 
lost, enclosed in the fused ash. 
On the other hand, a friable ash 
disintegrates readily, and with 
high rates of draught dust may be 
deposited on the heating surfaces, 
checking the flow of heat. The 
calorific value, i.e. the heat obtain- 
able, from the complete com- 
bustion of 1 lb. of coal will depend 
upon the ash percentage. If the 
calorific value of the combustible 
portion is 15,000 B.Th.U. per lb. 
then, with 10 p.c. of ash, the 
actual calorific value of 1 lb. of the 
coal is 13,500 B.Th.U. The design 
of the stoking appliance and the 
grade of coal must be suited to 
one another, and heating ap- 
pliances should be readily adapt- 
able to differences in the quality 
of the coal used. 

Solid and Pulverised Fuel 

The rate of burning of a solid 
fuel depends largely upon the 
amount of surface exposed to the 
air supply. A one in. cube has a 
total surface of 6 sq. ins., but if 
tMs cube is broken up into cubes of 
inch side, the total surface- 
is increased to 600 sq. ins. For 
certain purposes where rapid burn- 
ing is desirable, pulverised fuel is 
used, in particular for firing 
cement-burning kilns, metallur- 
gical furnaces, and steam boilers. 
In America, it is largely used sus- 
pended in mineral oil (colloidal 
fuel), various methods of treat- 
ment ensuring that the particles 
do not separate. 

Coal gas is produced from bitu- 
minous coal by heating in a retort 
in the absence of air (see Gas). The 
solid residue, coke, is a useful com- 
mercial fuel. So-called soft coke, 
the residue from low-temperature 
carbonisation, contains more vola- 
tile matter and hence is more 
suitable for domestic fuel than 
hard coke ; the majority of the 


special fuels marketed under trade 
names are products of low- 
temperature carbonisation. 

Reckoned in cost per unit of 
calorific value, gas is considerably 
more expensive as a fuel than coal ; 
but it can be burned more effi- 
ciently than coal, gas fires and fur- 
naces require less attention, and 
need no bunkers or facilities for 
cleaning and ash removal. 

Where large quantities of gas are 
required at comparatively cheap 
rates for metallurgical purposes or 
power production, producer gas, 
generated on the site, is frequently 
used. This is produced by passing 
air, usually accompanied by a cer- 
tain amount of steam, through a 
thick bed of incandescent fuel (see 
under Gas). It has a lower calo- 
rific value than coal gas, but this 
is partly counter-balanced in use 
by the fact that for combustion it 
requires much less air. 

Chief Liauld Fuel 

Mineral oil is the chief liquid 
fuel, but though it occurs naturally 
it is rarely used in its natural state. 
(See Petroleum.) By gradually 
heating the natural oil, products 
are obtained varying from high 
grade petrol, through lower grade 
petrols and kerosene to a residue 
which is used as a fuel oil for com- 
pression ignition engines, for heat- 
ing and for steam raising. Advan- 
tages of oil fuel compared with coal 
are described under Fuel Oil. 

Coke and anthracite are rela- 
tively smokeless. Coke, though 
cheaper in cost per ton, has a lower 
calonfio value, is bulkier than coal, 
and has a higher ash content. It 
is also more difficult to burn and 
needs well scrubbing with air. The 
ignitability of coke depends upon 
its source and largely on the size 
of the lumps. With large lumps the 
exposed surface is too small for 
rapid combustion, while with very 
small lumps the closer packing 
of the fuel retards the passage 
of air through the fuel bed. 

During the mining, handling, and 
transport of coal, appreciable 
quantities of slack and dust are 
produced, which have a compara- 
tively high calorific value (after 
separation of dirt by washing) 
and can be utilised if mixed with a 
bituminous binder and moulded 
into briquettes (usually egg- 
shaped). Their ash content is 
somewhat high, but they burn 
readily and uniformly, and are 
suitable for domestic fires. 

For domestic heating and cook- 
ing, coal is by far the cheapest fuel, 
reckoned in cost per 100,000 
B.Th.U. of calorific value, but a 
much larger percentage of the heat 


is wasted than with gas or elec- 
tricity, particularly with open 
fires, so that to achieve a given 
result, reckoned in physical com- 
fort or convenience, the difference 
in cost is much less pronounced. 

The world’s coal and oil are be- 
ing used up at a constantly in- 
creasing rate and, being irre- 
placeable, must eventually become 
exhausted. Alcohol produced from 
grain and potatoes, which was an 
important fuel in Germany during 
the Second Great War, may be- 
come a fuel of world importance ; 
while the harnessing of atomic 
energy promises major develop- 
ments in the provision ol heat and 
power. See Coal ; Fuel Oil ; Gas ; 
Heat ; Internal Combustion En- 
gine, etc. 

A. T. J. Kersey, K.I.Mech.X!. 

Fuel and Power, Ministry of. 
British Government department 
established on June 3, 1942, to 
coordinate the fuel supplies of the 
U.K. It replaced the ministry of 
Mines, absorbed the Mines and 
Petroleum department of the 
board of Trade, and took over 
responsibility for gas and elec- 
tricity supplies. It assumed full 
control over the operation of all 
coal mines and the allocation of 
the coal raised. By an Act of 
April, 1945, the ministry con- 
tinued in being after the Second 
Great War, the minister’s first 
important post-war duty being to 
pilot through the house of com- 
mons the Coal Industry Nation- 
alisation Act, 1946. Under nation- 
alisation the ministry became res- 
ponsible for the running of all 
coal mines from Jan. 1, 1947 ; for 
the generation and supply of 
electricity from April 1, 1948 ; 
and for the manufacture and 
supply of gas from May 1, 1949. 

Fuel Oil. Term for oil used as 
a source of heat and power. Al- 
though this term properly refers 
to aU oils which are used as a 
source of heat and power, it is com- 
monly restricted to those oils 
burned in industrial furnaces or 
under boilers. Fuel oil varies in 
grade from exceptionally thick, 
black oil which has to be pre- 
heated before it can be handled, 
to pale oil of low viscosity com- 
parable in general appearance 
with that used for lubricating light 
machinery. In term=5 of viscosity, 
this is a range from about 7,000 
seconds to 40 seconds Redwood No. 

1 at 100® F. Petroleum residues 
and distillates form the bulk of 
fuel oil, but some coal oils are also 
used. In general, it may be said 
that the heavy, viscous oils are 
residual products which remain 
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after distillation from crude petro- 
leum is completed, and that the 
light oils are distillates ; but many 
products, such as residues from the 
cracking plant and from lubri- 
cating oil manufacture, are fre- 
quently blended with normal resi- 
dues and distillates. 

The most important properties 
of a fuel oil are those affecting the 
ease with which it passes from tank 
to burner (viscosity and pour 
point) and the operation of the 
burner itself (carbon residue). 
Burners such as are fitted to small 
domestic appliances vaporise the 
oil by causing it to come in contact 
with a hot surface ; the vapour 
then mixes with air drawn in by 
natural chimney draught. This 
system requires an oil of low vis- 
cosity and low pour point, so that 
the gravity feed from the tank will 
be maintained in aU conditions, 
and also a low carbon residue, for 
otherwise appreciable carbon de- 
posits will form on the vaporising 
surface and reduce its efficiency. 
These conditions are satisfied by 
relatively light distillate fuels. 

XTse of Residual Fuels 

Atomising burners, by means 
of steam or air jets, centrifugal 
action, or high pressure oil jets, 
break the oil into a fine spray, 
which promotes complete combus- 
tion, and so can deal with residual 
fuels having a high carbon residue, 
provided that the mechanical de- 
sign of the burner obviates the possi- 
bility of the oil being decomposed 
by heating before it is atomised. 
Burners of the type are used in aU 
medium and large size furnaces. 

Most petroleum fuel oils have a 
calorific value of between 18,000 
and 20,000 B.Th.U. to the lb. 
Coal tar oils range between 16,000 
and 18,000 B.Th.U. to the lb. 

Though the cost of liquid fuel is 
higher than that of solid fuel, it 
has the foUowing advantages : it 
has a higher calorific value, hence 
smaller storage space is required ; 
it is cleaner and easier to use and 
to handle ; its combustion is sim- 
pler to control ; it has virtually no 
ash, which means that no steps 
have to be taken to remove and 
dispose of waste. For these reasons 
it is widely used for marine work, 
in the metallurgical and ceramic 
industries, in the preparation of 
foodstuffs, for portable driers and 
heaters in agriculture, and in jet 
and gas turbine engines. Storage 
in steel tanks is normally no prob- 
lem because the high flash point — 
a statutory miniTnnTn of 150® 
F. — ^makes special precautions 
uimecessary. Flash point deter- 
minations should be made, how- 


ever, to guard against possible ad- 
mixture of gasoline or kerosene. 
Steam or hot water pipes must be 
installed in storage tanks for vis- 
cous oils, especially those with a 
high pour point, to render the oil 
sufficiently fluid for pumping. 

Fuenteovejiuia. Town of Spain, 
in the prov. of Cordova. It stands 
on an eminence in a fertile district, 
45 m, by rly. N.W. of Cordova, 
and is encompassed by ramparts. 
It trades in honey, wine, fruit, 
grain, and cattle ; and leather, 
bricks and tiles, preserved meat, 
and soap industries are carried on. 
A stock fair is held yearly. Near 
by are silver-lead mines, and stone 
quarries. Fuenteovejuna is re- 
puted to be the ancient Mellaria, 
famed for its honey. Pop. 17,068. 

Fuenterrabia. City of Spain, in 
the prov. of Guipuzcoa. It stands 
on a peninsula, near the mouth of 



Fuenterrabia, Spain. The walled fortress which guarded 
the entrance to the old city 

the river Bidassoa, on the opposite 
side to France, 10 m. E.N.E. of 
San Sebastian on the Paris-Madrid 
rly. It is a picturesque walled 
town, with a 10th century castle, 
narrow streets, and curious houses. 

The modern part, facing the estu- 
ary, is a popular summer resort, 
with fishing quarters and industrial 
suburbs. Ropes, fishing nets, and 
paper are made, and there are also 
flour and saw mills . 

^ Fuenterrabia was taken several 
times by the French, but its most 
noted siege was in 1638, when the 
French under Conde were defeated 
here. To celebrate this event a 
festival is held every year on Sept. 

8. It was opposite Fuenterrabia 
that Wellington crossed the Bidas- 
soa, Oct. 8, 1813. Pop. 6.100. 

Fuentes d’OnorOi Battle op. 

Fought in the Peninsular War be- 
tween the English and the French, 

May 3 and 5, 1811. Fuentes is a 
village in the prov. of Salamanca, 

Spain. It stands on a hill, near the 
Portuguese frontier, 15 m. by rly. 

W.S.W. of Ciudad Rodrigo. The 


battle was fought because Welling, 
ton was blockading that fortress, 
and the French, under Massena, 
were marching to relieve it. Al- 
though inferior in numbers, Wel- 
lington decided to fight, and he 
drew up his 32,000 men behind a 
stream flowing through a deep 
ravine. One French division at- 
tacked on the 3rd, and there was 
some savage fighting around the 
village, but at the end of the day 
practically no ground had been 
won or lost. 

With about 40,000 infantry, and 
5,000 cavalry, Massena made his 
great attack on the 5th. His in- 
tention was to turn the British 
right, but, foreseeing this, Welling- 
ton extended his front until it was 
7 m. long. There was some fight- 
ing, infantry and cavalry mingled 
in a confused encounter, the Brit- 
ish in general being worsted. 

Gradually, in 
spite of great gal- 
lantry, they were 
forced back, and, 
as desired, the 
right was turned, 
and the 7th and 
light divisions, 
which had borne 
the brunt of this 
attack, were 
separated. 

To prevent, 
therefore, a more 
serious disaster, 
a now front was 
decided upon. The 
7th division cross- 
ed the river Tur- 
ones, while the light division resisted 
the oncoming foe, squares of infan- 
try slowly retreating before surging 
masses of horsemen. At length the 
new line was formed and an 

artillery duel ensued. Meanwhile, 
there was a terrific battle in 
Fuentes itself, where the houses 
were used to good purpose. From 
part of this the few British troops 
were driven, but, strongly rein- 
forced, they managed to keep to 
some of their positions until the 
evening, when the battle ended 
without a decision. The English 
and their Spanish auxiliaries lost 
about 1,500, including 300 pri- 
soners; the French casualties were 
somewhat less. 

Fuero (Lat. forum). Spanish 
word meaning a code of laws, or set 
of privileges, something like the 
English charter. The Spaniards 
had many of these fueros, the most 
important being the IVero Juzgo, 
the national code of Castile, taken 
from the Visigoths, but several 
times revised. It was not known 
at first as a fuero, for the word 
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only came into use in the 10th or 
11th century, the first fuero being 
probably the one granted to Leon 
in 1020. There were various local 
and municipal fueros, by which 
towns and provinces enjoyed cer- 
tain privileges, such as the right to 
choose their own overlord. The 
three Basque provinces had fueros 
which made them largely self- 
governing until 1876, when these 
privileges were taken away. Por- 
tuguese towns had also their 
foraes. See Charter. 

Fuerteventura. One of the 
Canary Islands. It lies S.W. of 
Lanzarote and N.E. of the Grand 
Canary ; area 664 sq. m. Moun- 
tainous and barren, it has only two 
fresh-water springs, and suffers 
from prolonged periods of drought. 
The inhabitants are mostly fisher- 
folk. The capital is Santa Maria 
de Betancuria, and Cabras is the 
chief port. 

Fugger. Name of a German 
family of merchants. Johann 
Fugger, its founder, settled in 
Augsburg about 1370. A weaver 
from the neighbourhood, he soon 
became a merchant and a citizen. 
His son and grandsons carried on his 
business as merchant and money- 
lender and became very rich. 

Jacob Fugger (1469-1525) was 
perhaps the most notable member 
of the family. With his brothers he 
had mining, banking, shipping, 
and other interests nearly all over 
Europe, became the banker of the 
Hapsburg family, and found the 
money which secured the imperial 
throne for Charles V in 1519. His 
nephew Anton took advantage of 
the discovery of America to add to 
his wealth, while the family, among 
other ventures, farmed the silver 
and the quicksilver mines in Spain 
that belonged to Charles V. 

The succeeding members were 
less interested in business, but re- 
mained personages of wealth and 
importance. They were divided in- 
to various branches ; some entered 
the Church, at least two becoming 
bishops ; others were soldiers, 
others scholars and patrons of art. 
The Fuggers maintained corres- 
pondents in all parts of Europe, 
who kept them in touch with 
events. Some 36,000 pages of 
their so-called Fugger News- 
Letters are preserved in the Vienna 
state library, and give an illumin- 
ating picture of the period 1568- 
1605. Two selections were trans- 
lated into English by von Klarwill, 
1923 and 1928. 

Three branches of the family 
continued, and before the changes 
of 1918 the head of each was a 
member of the Bavarian upper 


house. One Fugger was made a 
prince in 1803 ; the others became 
counts. 

Fugitation (Lat. fugitare, to 
flee). Term used in Scots law for 
the act of declaring a person a 
fugitive from justice. If a person 
charged with a crime fails to ap- 
pear to answer the charge, he 
can be declared outside the law. 
His goods then become the pro- 
perty of the crown. 

Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881 
(Lat. fv^itivuLSy runaway). Law 
operative throughout the British 
Commonwealth. By it a person 
accused of a crime in any part 
of the king’s dominions may be 
arrested in any other part and 
sent to where he is wanted. The 
Act applies only to offences 

unishable by imprisonment with 

ard labour or the equivalent for 12 
months or more. See Extradition. 

Fugitive Slave Laws. Two 
laws of the U.S.A. providing for 
the recovery of runaway slaves. 
The first, passed in 1793, enabled 
the owner of a slave who had 
taken refuge in a non-slave state 
to recover his property on applica- 
tion to a magistrate for a warrant. 
As the anti-slavery feeling grew in 
intensity in the northern states 
the Act was evaded or nullified 
by the passing of state laws for- 
bidding state officials to assist in 
enforcing this law of the federal 
government. After insistent de- 
mands from the slave-owning 
states, a new law was passed in 
1850, by which the obligation was 
imposed on federal officials to 
enforce the law. See Slave Trade. 

Fugleman (Ger. Flugel, a wing). 
Corruption of Flvjgelmann, i.e. a 
soldier on the wing of a body of 
troops. At drill he advanced in 
front of the line to give the time 
in the exercises with the musket. 

Fugue (Fr. from Ital. fuga, 
flight). Important form of contra- 
puntal music akin to the round and 
canon (g.?;.), but much more free. 
Here are only given definitions of 
the chief terms used in connexion 
with fugue-form, readers being 
referred to musical works for full 
elucidation. The subject is the 
chief theme, announced by all the 
voices or parts in turn, but it is 
called the answer when it has the 


dominant as its key-centre instead 
of the tonic ; the answer is called 
real when it is an exact transposi- 
tion of the subject, or tonal when 
certain modifications take place in 
order to avoid a too great diver- 
gence from the original key. The 
count ersubjeot is the counterpoint 
which accompanies later entries 
of subject and answer. The first 
complete set of entries of all the 
parts is the exposition. Subjects 
are sometimes inverted, aug- 
mented, or diminished. 

A counter-exposition is a further 
set of entries in a different order 
from that of the exposition. An 
episode is a free section introduced 
as a relief from the stricter portions 
of a fugue. A stretto contains 
entries of subject and answer at 
shorter time-intervals than at first. 
A pedal, a long sustained note, 
usually the dominant or tonic, 
often accompanies the stretto, and 
is also used independently. J. S. 
Bach was the supreme exponent 
of fugue writing for organ or 
clavier. See Art of Fugue. 

Fiihrer (Ger. leac|er). Title 
taken by Adolf Hitler, and as 
applied to him almost a sacred 
word to Nazis in Germany ; just 
as the familiar Prophet has be- 
come sacred to the Mahomedans 
when applied to Mahomet. Benito 
Mussolini, as II Buce, and General 
Franco, as Ei Caudiilo, Marshal 
AntonescuasConducator, assumed 
similar titles in Italy, Spain and 
Kumania respectively. 

Fujiyama, Fusiyama, or Fuji- 
san. Loftiest peak in Japan, on 
the island of Honshu. Alt. 12,390 
ft. A dormant volcano, with a 
beautiful snow-capped cone, it 
occupies a position of splendid 
isolation, 60 m. S.W. of Tokyo. 
According to tradition it was 
upheaved during one night in 285 
B.o. and at the same time a de- 
pression was caused near Kyoto, 
which is now occupied by Lake 
Biwa (g'.^y.). Its crater, nearly 
3 m. in circumference and 600 ft. 
deep, is now filled with water. 

The last recorded eruption 
happened in 1707-08. The sacred 
mountain of Japan, it is annually 
visited by thousands of Buddhist 
pilgrims, who ascend to the 
summit to pray at the numerous 
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the N. coast, 86 m. by 
- rly. N.N.E. of Naga- 

' < said. Its suburb, Haka- 

ta, is on the opposite 
shore of the stream. 
There are several good 
streets, a citadel, and 
a public garden. It is 
noted for its silk in- 
dustry. The town is 
the seat of the prefec- 
ture of Fukuoka. Pop. 
323,217. This name is 
borne by several other 
towns in Japan. 

Fujiyama. The famous snow-capped mountain Pnknshima. Town 
of Japan viewed from Omiya village ./ , 

oiJapan, ontne 

shrines. It is frequently por- island of Honshu. It is 84 m. 
trayed on Japanese pottery, and E. by S. of Niigata and 170 m. 
is a favourite theme with poets and by rly. N.N.E. of Tokyo. Its 
artists. See Cone. principal trade is connected with 

Fukien, South-eastern coastal silk and silkworm cocoons, which 
province of China. It contains are exported in large quantities. 
64 counties and two municipalities, Pop. 48,287. 
with Foochow (Minhou) as its Fukuskima, Baeon (1863- 
capital. Other important cities 1919). Japanese soldier. Enteriilg 
are Mamoi, at the mouth of the the army as a drummer-boy, he 
Min, an important naval training studied at Tokyo university, and 
base ; the port of Amoy, Yungan, joined the general staff in 1876. 
and Kienou. There is only one Attache at Peking (Peiping), 1882- 
short rly. in the province, but 84, he was transferred to Berlin, 
five highways link it with other 1887-92. In 1892-93 he accom- 
parts of the country. The prin- plished a 9,000-mile horseback 
cipal products are rice, tea, ride from Berlin to Vladivostok 
tropical and candied fruits, fish, by way of Russia and Siberia. He 


and superfine lacquerware. Area, 
45,846 sq, m. Pop. 11,990,000. 


was sent on missions to Egypt, 
Turkey, Persia, Caucasia, Arabia, 


Japanese forces invaded Fukien India, Burma, and Siam. General 
in April, 1941, during the China- staff officer in the Manchurian 
Japan conflict, Foochow being army during the Russo-Japanese 
occupied on April 21. By this war (1904-06), he became chief 
Japanese success the Chungking of staff, 1906. Made governor- 
government lost one of its last general of Kwantung, Manchuria, 


lines of communication by sea ; 
but Chinese troops compelled 


ho died Feb. 18, 1919. 

Fukuyama. Seaport of Japan 


the Japanese to evacuate the on the island of Hokkaido. It 
port on Sept. 3. The prov. was stands at the S.W. extremity of 
again ' invaded on June 18, 1942, the island, 53 m. S.W. of Hakodate, 
from Kiangsi ; and in Sept, the Formerly it was the chief seaport 
coast-line opposite Formosa wae of Hokkaido, but most of its com- 
“ scorched ” as a precaution merce has been transferred to 
against invasion from that direc- Hakodate. There are numerous 
tion. On Oct. 8, 1944, Japanese temples and shrines, and the town 
units recaptured Foochow, this was once the chief residence of the 
success giving them possession lords of Matsu- 
of all important harbours on the m a i . Pop. 

S. coast of China. The Chinese 56,663. There is ' 
regained the port May 18, 1945. another town of ■ 

Fukui. Town of Japan, on the same name 
the island of Honshu. Seat of the on the S. coast 
prefecture of Fukui, it stands of Honshu, 
athwart the Ashiwa, 80 m. N.N.E. Fula (Man- ' 
of Kyoto. It had silk and paper ding an, red- i •* 
industries. Heavily damaged in dish). Dominant i 
U.S. air raids during the Second African people 
Great War, it was being rebuilt intheW. Sudan, ' 
when an earthquake, June 28, the plural being 
1948, destroyed almost every Fulbe and the 
house and killed over 1,000 people. HausanameFu- 
Fulcuoka. Town of Japan, on lani. Estimated 
the island of Kyushu. It stands at 8,000,000, and . 

at the head of a small stream on descended from 



an early admixture of Libyan — if 
not pre-Libyan — and negro stocks, 
they are handsome, oval-faced, 
chestnut -hued, straight-nosed, 
thin-lipped, and curly-haired, with 
no negro odour. In the 7th cen- 
tury they were stiU in the uplands 
S. of Morocco ; by the 13th they 
were cattle-owning nomads, partly 
Islamised, in Bornu ; by the 16th 
they reached Lake Chad, and, 
after founding the Sokoto kingdom 
(1807-1903), with much Hausa in- 
termingling, are now a virile stock, 
three-fourths Caucasian, dwelling 
from the Atlantic coast to the Nile 
valley. 

They are compact in Futa 
Jallon, dominant in Sokoto and 
Gando, where many have adopted 
settled husbandry, and colonist in 
Bornu, Bagirmi, and Wadai. The 
ruling Mahomedan aristocracies 
are aggressive and intelligent, with 
many mosques and schools. The 
cow-Fulani or Bororoje are peace- 
able booth-dweUing nomads. The 
most easterly tribes are hostile to 
Islam. See Africa : Languages. 

Fulcrum (Lsbt. fulcrum, a prop). 
Fixed point in the mechanical 
system of a lever about which 
the lever can rotate. See Lever. 

Fulda. City of W. Germany, in 
the Land of Hesse. It stands on 
the Fulda, 69 m. N.E. of Frank- 
fort. The chief ecclesiastical build- 
ing is the cathedral, an 18th-cen- 
tury edifioei modelled on S. Peter’s 
at Rome, with the crypt of a 
church of 751 containing the tomb 
of S. Boniface. The church of S. 
Michael dates from c. 820, and 
that of S. Severus from the 15th 
century. Secular buildings include 
the chateau, the town hall, and the 
library, with a large and valuable 
collection ofbooks and MSS. There 
are two squares and a pubhc park. 
The industries included the manu- 
facture of textiles, rly. shops, and 
a trade in cattle and agricultural 
produce. The U.S. 3rd army oc- 
cupied it on April 4, 1945, in the 
Second Great War, and it was in 
the U.S. zone of occupation after 
the Allied conquest of Germany. 

Fulda is noted for its abbey, 
round which the town grew. This 
was founded by S. Boniface in 744, 
and was endowed with authority 
over Benedictine houses in Ger- 
many and France. It was very 
rich ; its abbot became one of the 
great prince-bishops ruling a terri- 
tory of some size. This was secu- 
larised in 1803, and, after belong- 
ing to various princes, was divided 
between Hesso-Cassel and Bavaria. 
Most of it later became Prussian. 
From 1734 to 1803 there was a uni- 
versity here. Pop. 27,753. 
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Ftilda, Ludwig (1862-1939). 
German poet and dramatist, born 
at Frankfort-on-Main, July 15, 
1862. By win- 
ning a contest 
with his first 
comedy, Die 
Aufrichtigen, 
1882, he be- 
came popular; 
his fairy play 
Der Talisman, 
18 92, was 

Schiller prize, 
but William II vetoed the grant. 
Among his comedies, Jugend- 
freunde, 1897, and Die Zwilhngs- 
schwester, 1900, the fairy drama 
Schlaraffenland, 1901, and Mask- 
erade, 1904, stand out. His gift of 
rhyme served Fulda for transla- 
tions of Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
Mo lie re’s and Beaumarchais’s 
plays, Rostand’s Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, and Ibsen’s Peer Gynt. He 
was a holder of the Goethe medal 
and from 1928 a president of the 
German academy of poetry. 

Fulgurites . (Lat. fulgur, light- 
ning). Tubes formed in sandy soil, 
and less commonly in rocks, by 



Fulgurite. Specimens obtained 
at Maldonado, Uruguay 

passage of lightning. This often 
penetrates to a depth of many feet, 
fusing the particles it encounters. 
The glassy lining often produced in 
tubes varies in size to more than 
two ins. in circumference. Ful- 
gurites are common on Mt. Ararat, 
in the Alps, Pyrenees, and in 
Mexico and La Plata. 

Fulham. Metropolitan bor. and 
parish of the co. of London. On the 
Middlesex side of the Thames, S.E. 
of Hammersmith, it has been a par- 
ish since 1631 and a met. bor. since 
1899. Its oldest building is Fulham 
Palace, the ancient manor house of 
the bishops of London, the court- 
yard of which belongs to the time 
of Henry VII. During the bishopric 
of Frederick Temple a part of the 
grounds now called Bishop’s Park 
was opened to the public. The 
parish church of All Saints, a 
Perpendicular structure, rebuilt 
1880-81, near Putney Bridge, has 
a 14th century tower, an organ by 
Jordan, 1700, a fine peal of bells 


Well served by buses 
and underground rlys., 

Fulham has a town 
hall, free libraries, an 
old pottery, and con- 
tains the grounds of the 
Chelsea and Fulham 
football clubs, and 
those of the Hurling- 
ham club and Queen’s 
club. Eminent names 
associated with the dis- 
trict, which includes 
Parson’s Green and 
Walham Green, are 
those of Addison, Barto- I 
lozzi, Burbage and Fulham. 
Condell, Sir T. Bodley, 

John Morio, Burne-Jones, ^ Lord 
Lytton, Samuel Richardson.* Two 
M.P.S are elected. This was one of 
the most heavily bombed boroughs 
in the Second Great War, over 
22,000 houses suffering damage. 
Pop. 150,928. 

Fulham Ware. Fine stoneware 
first produced in 1671 by John 
Dwight (g.v.) at Fulham. It was 
an imitation of china, semi-trans- 
parent, with hard, close body of 
grey colour. Jugs, pots, bottles, 
butter dishes, and busts were pro- 
duced. The enamel was brilliant, 
the colours being largely blue and 
purple. The decorations of fiowers 
and leaves were raised. Marbled 
pieces were. ^ , 

Full Age. A Fulham Ware. Figure 
person reaches of Jupiter ty John 
full age when Dwight 

he or she com- Mu«eu,u. 

pletes 21 years of age, which is 
deemed to happen at the first 
moment of the day preceding the 
21st anniversary of birth. This is 
because the law does not regard 
fractions of a day. The sovereign 
attains full age at 18. 

Fuller. Person whose occupa- 
tion is to full cloth, or carry out a 
finishing process by which cloth is 
thickened and shrunk. The term 
IS also applied to a tool used by 



Courtyard of Fulham Palace, huilt in 
the time of Henry VH 

blacksmiths for shaping iron by 
forcing it into grooves. 

Fuller, John Frederick 
Charles (b. 1878). A British 
soldier and publicist. He was bom 
Sept. 1, 1878, and commissioned 
in the Oxford and Bucks Light 
Infantry, serving in the South 
African and First Great Wars. As 
chief general staff officer of the tank 
corps in 1917 he took a prominent 
part in the attack at Cambrai. 
He was the inventor of the Fuller- 
phone (v.i.). Fuller was chief in- 
structor at the staff college in 1922 
and military assistant to the 
C.I.G.S. in 1926. Promoted maj.- 
gen. in 1930, he was placed on 
retired pay in 1933. His published 
works include Tanks in the Great 
War 1914-18, 1920 ; The Founda- 
tions of the Science of War, 1926 : 
Grant and Lee, 1933 ; Decisive 
Battles, vol. 1, 1939; vol. 2, 1940 ; 
Machine Warfare, 1942 ; Arma- 
ment and History, 1945. 

Fuller, Thomas (1608-61). An 
English divine and historian. Bom 
at Aldwinkle St. Peters, North- 
ants, and educated at Cambridge, 
he shared the reverses of the 
Royalists during the Civil War. 
In addition to private chaplaincies 
and lectureships, he held at 
yarious times the curacy of S. 
Bene’t’s, Cambridge, the rectory of 
Broadwindsor, Dorset, the curacy 
of Waltham Abbey, and the 
rectory of Cranford, Middlesex ; 
but from 1642 till his death de- 
pended largely upon his pen for sub- 
sistence, with such books as Good 
Thoughts in Bad Time**. 1 645. 

Fuller was ^ 

follow Bede 
in attempting 
to write the ' gMg 
ecclesiastical 
history of Eng- 'A 

land, his Church mL % 

History o f 

Britain being itomas Puller, 
published m English divine 
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1655. His Hisotry of the Worth- 
ies of England was issued in folio 
in 1662. Witty and learned, he 
was happily described by A. Jes- 
sopp, who in 1892 published a 
selection from his writings, as the 
Sydney Smith of the 17th century. 
He died Aug. 16, 1661. 

FuUerphone. Telegraph system 
invented by Major-Gen. Fuller 
{q.v,) for use by the British army. 
The alternating components of the 
buzzer currents are used for hear- 
ing signals in a telephone receiver 
while the direct current impulses 
are filtered and used for the line. 
The system cannot be tapped and 
provides for compensating the 
effects of steady, stray earth 
currents. See Telephone. 

Fuller’s Earth. A natural clay 
used as an adsorbent of oil and 
grease during the fulling of cloth. 
It is a hydrated aluminium silicate 
with proportions of other bases. 
Many clays possess this property 
to a slight extent but it is shown to 
a marked degree only by those 
which are largely minerals of the 
mont m orill o nit e-beidellite 
groups. Fuller’s earth is worked on 
a large scale in England, the U.S.A., 
and Germany. In England it is 
now found only near Redhill, 
Nutfield (Sussex), Bedford, and 
Bath, the active mineral being 
calcium montmoriUonite. Some of 
the world’s best supply comes 
from Florida. It is used for refin- 
ing animal, vegetable, and mineral 
oils ; for the preparation of 
foundry sands ; as a filler in many 
industries ; for pharmaceutical 
purposes ; for preparation of cos- 
metics ; as a carrier for basic 
dyes ; but very little is now used 
for fulling. 

A subdivision of the Jurassic 
system of strata in England is 
named the Fuller’s Earth forma- 
tion. It outcrops from the Dorset 
coast to Gloucestershire. The only 
occurrence in this formation of 
fuller’s earth, is that near Bath. 

Fulling. A process of cloth 
finishing, characteristic of woollen 
cloth as distinct from worsted, 
also known as milling. The cloth 
is stitched end to end to form an 
endless belt, and passes upwards 
from a warm soap or dilute acid 
liquor through a funnel-like de- 
vice which squeezes and rubs it, 
and then between squeeze-rolls 
back into the liquor. This cy^le 
continues until the desired effect 
is obtained. In Meltons, uniform 
cloths, etc., the weave becomes 
entirely obliterated and the fabric 
shrinks to half its original width. 
Yorkshire practice is to full 
quickly, whereas West of England 


flannels are fulled over several 
days. Fulling gives a smooth 
felt-like appearance and makes 
cloth more impervious to wind and 
weather. It is based on the pro- 
pensity of wool fibres for inter- 
locking under the action of rubbing 
while wet. 

Full Score. Extended score of 
a musical composition showing the 
parts for various voices and 
instruments on separate staves, 
for a conductor’s guidance or a 
student’s information. Many 
different arrangements have been 
used, but the following is the plan 
of a typical modem score. The 
names in roman type show the 
instruments of the classic orches- 
tra, those in italics are the modern 
additions or more rarely used 
instruments. 

Woodwind. — Piccolo, Flute, Haut- 
boy (oboe), Clarinet, Bassoon, Double 
Bassoon. 

Brass. — ^Horn, Trumpet, Cornet, 
Trombone, Bass Tuba. 

Percussion. — ^Kettle Drum, Side 
Drum, Triangle, Bass Drum, Cymbals. 

Strings. — Earp, Violin I, Violin II, 
Viola (Voices, if any, on separate staves) 
Violoncello, Double Bass, Organ. 

Fulmar. Two-seater fighter 
reconnaissance aeroplane of the 
Royal Navy. It was powered by a 
single 1,145 h.p. Rolls-Royce Mer- 
lin engine, and had a maximum 
speed of 250 m.p.h. Wing span 
was 46 ft,, length 40 ft. 5 ins. In- 
troduced in 1940, it was later re- 
placed by the Firefly and other 
more modern carrier-borne air- 
craft. See illus. pp. 130-131. 

Fulmar Petrel {Fulmarus glad- 
alis). Sea bird common in the 
Hebrides and St. Kilda. These pet- 



Pulmar Petrel. A native of the 
Hebrides and north coast of Scotland 


rels are usually grey on the back, 
and white below, and measure 
nearly 20 ins. in length. They 
commonly follow whaling ships to 
feed on the refuse blubber, and nest 
on grassy slopes among the cliffs. 

Fulminate of Mercury (Lat. 
fulmiimre, to lighten, thunder) 
Sensitive and violently explosive 
compound used for the initiation of 
high explosives. Discovered by 
Howard in 1799, it has the com- 
position HgCaNgOg. Owing to its 


sensitive nature little was done 
with it for some years, but by 1815 
it was utilised for percussion caps. 

It is manufactured by dissolving 
mercury in strong nitric acid and 
adding this whilst warm to a large 
quantity of ethyl alcohol in a glass 
flask, from which the fumes pass 
to condensers. Shortly after the 
ingredients have been mixed reac- 
tion commences, and if it should be 
too violent is modified by the addi- 
tion of more alcohol. About half an 
hour after the start, fulminate is 
deposited from the solution as fine 
crystals, and when all reaction is 
over the liquid is decanted off and 
the product washed free from acid, 
and stored under water until 
required for use. Occasionally 
fulminate is stored in a moist 
condition, but never dry, as it is 
decidedly less sensitive when it 
contains at least 12 p.c, of water. 

Fulminate of mercury is a fine 
crystalline powder, white to grey- 
brown in colour, and has a density 
of 4*42. It has a sweetish metallic 
taste and is highly poisonous. It is 
detonated by moderate friction or 
percussion, by heating to about 
150° 0. or by contact with strong 
sulphuric acid. If unconfined, 
small quantities burn violently 
when ignited, but two sheets of 
paper confine it sufficiently to 
cause violent detonation. Its most 
remarkable and useful property is 
its ability to cause the detonation 
of other explosives, and it is widely 
used in detonators and caps. 

Fulminic Acid. Dibasic acid 
which has not been obtained in the 
free state. It was prepared com- 
bined with mercury, as fulminating 
mercury, by Howard in 1800, 
and Liebig, in 1822, showed that 
the mercury is combined with a 
peculiar acid which he named 
fulminic acid. 

Fulnek. A town of Moravia, 
Czecho-Slovakia. It is 17 m. S. of 
Troppau. It has a catheflral church 
of considerable architectural merit 
and a Capuchin convent. It was 
for many years the centre of the 
Moravian Brotherhood {q.v.), and 
in this connexion gave its name 
to Fulneck, their settlement in the 
W. Riding of Yorkshire, England. 

Fulton, Robert (1765-1815). 
American engineer. Born in Penn- 
sylvania and poorly educated, he 
showed talent as a painter, and 
crossed to London, where he stud- 
ied under Benjamin West. Aban- 
doning art for engineering, in 1794 
he invented improvements for the 
canal systems, and two years later 
went to Pans, where he turned his 
attention to the adaptation of the 
steam engine for marine purposes. 
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An experiment in 1803 answered 
all his hopes, and in 1807 he con- 
structed a larger vessel, the Cler- 

mont, in New 

York, whither 
he had returned 
the previous 
year. This was 
followed by the 
steam frigate 
Fulton in 1814. 
Though not the 
inventor of 
mameengin^. 
After Benjamin West Fulton was the 
first to apply 
steam successfully to navigation. 
He died Feb. 14, 1815. 

Fulvia. Mistress of Curius, one 
of the ringleaders in the conspiracy 
of Catiline against the Roman re- 
public in 63 B.c. It was she who 
divulged the plot to the consul 
Cicero. She is not to be confused 
with the Fulvia the wife, first of 
Clodius, and later of Antony. 

Fmnaxiaceae (Lat. fumvs, 
smoke). Family of annual or peren- 
nial herbs. They are natives of 
temperate and warm regions of the 
N. hemisphere ; also of S. Africa. 
They have tender divided leaves 
and small irregular flowers in 
sprays; the four petals forming 
two unequal pairs. The watery 
juice is acrid. See Fumitory. 

Fnmaric Acid. Solid dibasic 
acid somewhat widely distributed 
throughout the vegetable kingdom, 
notably in fumitory [Fumaria of- 
ficinalis), Iceland moss {Lichen 
ialandicus)^ and various fungi. It 
is best prepared by heating malic 
acid at 150° C. in a current 
of air so long as water distils over. 
The residue is washed with a little 
water and dried at 100° C. It forms 
normal and acid fumarates with 
the alkali metals. 

Fnmarole (Lat. fumariolum, 
smoke-hole). Vapour- vent in vol- 
canic districts, which acts as a 
funnel for the escape of gas. Many 
are formed during eruption of such 
volcanoes as Vesuvius and Etna. 


away to neighbouring quarters, der segments, and the small flowers 
Thiophosgene vapour has super- are in terminal sprays. Common 
seded it, as have sprays of pow- fumitory (F. officinalis), the best 
dered D.D.T. Paraformaldehyde known species, has delicate, mueh- 
in 40 p.c. solution is now the divided, grey-green leaves and 
method of choice of disinfection small rosy-purple flowers. The 
against contagious or infectious name is variously explained by 
disease ; it is sprayed over the its fancied resemblance to smoke 
contents of the room, which is curling upwards, its being engen- 
sealed and left for some hours, dered from a vapour rising from 
Regulations have been made for the earth, and the irritant effect of 
prevention of accidents due to the plant’s juice on the eyes, 
fumigation with hydrogen cyanide. Funclial. Capital of Madeira, an 

In gardening, litigation is the island in the Atlantic, belonging to 
process of destroying giieenfly, red Portugal. It stands on Funchal 
spider, and other greenhouse Bay, on the gentle ascent of some 
pests by means of 
smoke. The 
greenhouse is 
closed and a few 
leaves of tobacco 
are caused to 
smoulder for 
about an hour, 
when the plants 
must be removed 
and sprayed with 
rainwater before 
being replaced 
in the green- 
house, which has 
meantime been 
scrubbed down 
with carbolic 
soap. Various Funchal. Quayside sled stand in Funchal, Madeira, 

proprietary sub- The town being on a steep hillside rising from the sea 

stances may re- 
place tobacco. 

Fuming. Property possessed by hills in the form of an amphi-^ 
some liquids of emitting fumes on theatre, and as seen from the sea 
exposure to air. Fuming sulphuric is very beautiful, with its houses 
acid, a solution of sulphur trioxide of dazzling whiteness, embosomed 
in sulphuric acid, gives off dense among tropical verdure. The prin- 
white fumes when air is admitted cipal residents have their country 
to the bottle containing the acid, houses on the encircling hills. 
Libavius’s filming liquor is solu- Funchal has a salubrious climate, 
tion of tin tetrachloride, whilst is well provided with water, and is 
Boyle’s fuming liquor contains a popular winter health resort. It 


ammonium polysulphides. 


cathedral, Anglican and 


Fumitory (Lat. fum/us terrae, Presbyterian churches, hospitals, 
earth-smoke). Small genus {Fu- museum, theatre, casino, meteoro- 
maria) of annual or perennial herbs logical observatory, wireless tele- 
of the family Fumariaceae. Na- gf^'Phy station, and cable commu- 
tives of Europe and Asia, they hang nication with Lisbon, Falmouth, 
on the borders of cultivation. The and Pernambuco. Pop. 48,493. 


They were first studied by R. W. 
Bunsen in Iceland. See Volcano. 

Fumed Oak. Oak furniture tim- 
ber darkened by fumes of ammo- 
nia to give an appearance of age. 

Fumigation (Lat. fumigare, to 
smoke). Term used for the disin- 
fecting of rooms, clothing, etc., by 
means of certain vapours. Sulphur 
was the popular substance for 
fumigation through many genera- 
tions which burnt it in a form ol 
candle. Its action is by the genera- 
tion of sulphuric acid, but this is 
ineffective against micro -organisms 
and kills only some 50 p.c. of 
beetles and bugs, driving the rest 


are much divided into slen 



Fumitory. Flowers and foliage of 
Fumaria officinalis 


The streets, which are steep 
and narrow, are electrically lighted 
and have no wheeled traffic, ox- 
sleds being used. There is a large 
trade in wine and coal. In the 
roadstead is a steep black rock 
crowned by a castle. Funchal was 
bombarded by German submarines 
on Dec. 3, 1916, and Dec. 12, 1917. 

Function (Lat. functw). Term 
used in mathematics. One quan- 
tity is said to be a function of 
another when, for any particular 
value of one, there is a correspond- 
ing value or set of values of the 
other. This may be made clear by 
a simple example. If a train 
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travels at 50 miles an hour, then 
the distance travelled is a function 
of the time, i.e. in six hours the 
distance travelled is 6 x 50 miles, in 
10 hours 10x50 miles, and gener- 
ally in n hours 50n miles. 

This is the simplest example of 
a function, but there occur many 
complicated functions in mathe- 
matics, and the expression relating 
one with another or the function 
with its argument, as it is called, is 
generally given in the form y=i{x), 
or «?=f (ar, y, 2 ), and so on. 

The term function is due to 
Leibniz, who in 1692 divided func- 
tions into algebraic and transcen- 
dental, the former being those 
functions which may be expressed 
by elementary algebraic opera- 
tions, the latter the remainder. 
See Algebra ; Mathematics. 

Functional Disorders. Path- 
ological conditions in which the 
functions of muscles, hmbs, or 
organs are disturbed without any 
apparent organic basis, i.e. no 
change can be detected in the 
anatomical structure of the muscles 
or nerves affected. Some change 
of structure must exist, however, 
to alter activity. See Hysteria; 
Neurasthenia. 

Functionalism. Term applied 
to utilitarian forms of contempor- 
ary architecture and design- The 
functionalist attitude implies re- 
turning to first principles, and in 
using materials such as reinforced 
concrete, glass, and steel to bring 
about a radical change in the 
popular attitude to architecture as 
established in the 19th century. 
After the First Great War archi- 
tectural development was greatly 
influenced by engineering and 
machine design, the frame con- 
struction of buildings tending to 
eliminate all unnecessary detail 
and ornament. Functionalism 
accepts such elimination as an 
aesthetic principle, relying on 
beauty of line to express dynamic 
simplicity. Thus it stresses the 
utilitarian aspect of buildings, 
furniture, and other utilitarian 
objects. Le Corbusier {q.v.) drew 
attention to the beauty of machin- 
ery in Towards a New Architecture, 
and influenced a whole school of 
architects and designers, who 
aimed at coordination of con- 
struction with and the expression 
of a single purpose. See Aesthe- 
tics ; Architecture, Modern. 

Fundamentalism. Belief held 
by those who are convinced of the 
literal and complete accuracy of 
the Bible. Fundamentalists are 
strongly opposed both to the 
higher criticism and to Darwin’s 
teaching that man is the product 


of an age-long process of evolution. 
Fundamentalism remains particu- 
larly strong in the U.S.A. See 
Monkey Trial. 

Funded Debt. Debt, particu- 
larly in national finances, which is 
of a permanent or semi-permanent 
nature, as distinct from short-term 
or floating debt. Of the various 
forms of government debt in 
Great Britain, 2^ p.c. consols, 3^ 
p.c. conversion loan, 4 p.c. con- 
solidated loan, and SJ p.c. war 
loan constitute the principal items 
in the funded debt. 

Funds (Lat. fundus, bottom). 
Word meaning a sum of money or 
supply of credit. A fund is a sum 
set apart for some special purpose, 
e.g. an endowment fund or a build- 
ing fund. In the plural the word 
has the special meaning of govern- 
ment securities, consols, etc. A 
fundholder is one who possesses 
such, and to fund part of the 
national debt is to turn it from a 
temporary into a permanent se- 
curity, i.e. to turn treasury bills 
into consols or war loan, which is 
then known as the funded debt. 
See National Debt. 

Fundy, Bay op. Extension of 
the N. Atlantic Ocean, dividing 
Nova Scotia from New Brunswick, 



Bay of Fundy. Map of inlet of the 
Atlantic between New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia 


Canada. It terminates in two 
branches, the N. section being 
known as Chignecto Channel or 
Bay, and the S. as Minas Channel, 
which leads to Co be quid Bay. 
From Grand Mauan Island, which 
stands at the entrance of the bay, 
to Cape Chignecto, its length is 
about 100 m., and its mean 
breadth 35 m. Several rivers 
drain into the bay, the chief are 
the St. John and the St. Croix. 

Except for the fogs which drift 
into the bay in summer from the 
Guif Stream, the bay is easily 
navigable, the coasts are rocky, 
and the ceaseless tidal scour pre- 
vents the accumulation of sand- 
banks ; the tides themselves are 


swift but regular. Spring tides 
are high ; they range from 27 ft. 
at St. John to 50 ft. in Minas 
Channel ; wherever a river estuary 
is narrow the tide makes a bore, 
usually from 4 ft. to 6 ft. high. 

Ftinen. Island forming part of 
Denmark, is also known as Fyen 
and so described in this work. 

Funeral (low Lat. funeralia, 
things belonging to a funeral). 
Comprehensive term, at one time 
written in the plural, for the cere- 
monies, etc., attending the con- 
veyance of a dead person to grave 
or tomb. The term obsequies, 
often used in the same connexion, 
has not quite the same meaning : 
funeral means a mournful cere- 
mony, especially the processional 
part of it ; obsequies, a respectful 
valediction. The National Asso- 
ciation of Funeral Directors, 11 
Soho Sq., London, W.l, exists to 
organize funeral carriage pro- 
prietors and improve the ordering 
of funerals, and to provide for the 
holding of examinations, and 
awarding of diplomas in the 
proper conduct of the business. 
See Burial Customs. 

Funeral Rites. Ceremonial ob- 
servances attending the actual dis- 
posal of the dead. The time inter- 
vening between death and the 
funeral rite may be a few hours, 
several months, or — as with emi- 
nent Burmese monies — ^more than 
a year. Interment often occurs 
at night, as in ancient Greece and 
Rome, to avoid polluting the 
sunlight, or at sunset, to prevent 
the ghost from capturing living 
shadows. Basuto graves, dug 
after dark, are filled in before 
dawn awakens the children. Salu- 
tation of the corpse occurs in E. 
Europe ; in Hungary, kissing of 
the right hand accompanies ap- 
peals for forgiveness. In the U.K. 
the dead are sometimes touched to 
prevent future haunting. 

The place of sepulture may Be 
indicated by omen ; the Laos 
carry the dead into the jungle, and 
halt when sensible of increased 
weight. Bodies may be carried 
through smoke-holes or apertures 
in the house walls. Carrying out 
feet foremost ranges from Torres 
Strait to modern Europe Chams 
turn the bier about and bear it 
along zigzag paths to circumvent 
the ghost and impede its return. 
Borneo Iban obliterate the bearers’ 
footprints ; in the Congo basin 
thorns are strewn after the pro- 
cession. Crossing water is sym- 
bolised among the Koryak by 
lines across the path, leaped over 
by returning mourners. Attend- 
ants in Arctic lands pace thrice 
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round the body, and in the 
Hebrides thrice round the church, 
to protect the living. 

The last pilgrimage is facilitated 
by various observances. The face 
may be turned towards sunrise, 
sunset, Mecca, or the tribal cradle- 
land. Coins are provided for the 
ferryman, honey-cakes for Cer- 
berus, passports for the janitor. 
Immolation of relatives and slave- 
sacrifice, unknown in the earliest 
culture, formerly rife in some bar- * 
baric societies, and still extant, 
survives symbolically in the paper 
effigies of attendants burned at 
Chinese graves. Many tribes in 
S.E. Asia offer funeral honours to 
s 3 ncnbolic images, a practice ob- 
served also in Brittany and Italy. 

Precantions Against Pollution 

Measures are taken to avoid 
pollution, as when Yakut inter the 
mortuary shovels, or Warundi the 
earth baskets. Baganda mourners 
cleanse their handE with plantain 
leaves ; some Australian abori- 
gines fumigate themselves ; Eanti 
mourners wash in the sea. The 
Semitic use of burned spices passed 
into early Christian ritual. Fear 
of the ghost’s return, which dic- 
tates the Eskimo custom of waving 
torches behind the corpse, accounts 
in part for the medieval use of 
bells and candles. Corpses may 
be mutilated, or fires maintained 
on graves. In some instances 
ghosts are deemed to haunt their 
former homes until flesh decays. 
The bones are then disinterred for 
a final funeral rite. 

Funeral feasts are traceable to 
Neolithic Europe. The Gilbert 
Islands feast during three days 
preceding the funeral is compar- 
able with the Irish wake. Feast- 
ing continues for several months 
in Madagascar, and for a year in . 
Patagonia. Primitive cannibalism 
is perpetuated in the Cocoma prac- 
tice of mixing pulverised bones 
in ritual cups, and symbolically 
in corpse-cakes, arval bread, and 
other special viands provided at 
ritual meals. These, sometimes 
indicating communion, are largely 
displaced by food and money 
doles. Dances, designed as magi- 
cal rites to placate or scare the 
ghost, or to stamp down the grave, 
are associated with public spec- 
tacles, as in ancient Greece and 
Rome, or with games, such as the 
blind-man’s-buff formerly played 
in S. Ireland, or the Sioux dicing 
for the effects of the deceased. 
See. Burial ; Mourning Customs. 

Fung-hwang. Fabled bird oi 
Chinese mythology. Generally de- 
scribed as a kind of phoenix, a 
fantastic representation of it is 


frequently found in the decorations 
of Chinese embroideries and porce- 
lain. The word is sometimes ren- 
dered Fum, and is thus given in 
Thomas Moore’s satiric verses, 
Fum and Hum. 

Fungicide. Substance used to 
safeguard plants against attack by 
fungus. Fungi, belonging to the 
lowest group of the plant kingdom, 
do not contain the green colouring 
matter chlorophyll, which enables 
the green plant to assimilate the 
carbon dioxide of the air and build 
up the carbohydrates necessary for 
plant growth. They are parasitic 
organisms deriving ' their food 
directly from the host plants. As 
the fungal threads develop rapidly 
within the body of the plant, 
remedial measures cannot be 
applied at the seat of infection. 
Either the spores of the fiingus 
must be killed with a direct or 
eradicant fiin^cide, or, more effec- 
tively, conditions must’ be created 
which are unfavourable for the 
germination of spores. This is done 
by applying a protective fungicide. 
Certain disease-spreading organ- 
isms (bunt in wheat, smut and 
stripe in barley and oats) are seed- 
borne, Le, they infect the seed of 
the host plant before germination. 
Fungicides for the treatment of 
such diseases are called seed dress- 
ings or seed disinfectants. 

Fungicides should be toxic to the 
fungus at relatively low concentra- 
tions and should retain their activ- 
ity on the spray-coated surface 
for a considerable time. They are 
applied as dusts or sprays {eee 
Insecticide) and should be renewed 
as rain removes the protective film 
or new growth occurs. 

Copper Fungicides 

The main groups are based on 
copper, sulphur, and mercury. 
Copper fungicides consist, in gen- 
eral, of water-insoluble copper com- 
pounds which, when applied, liber- 
ate traces of soluble copper. The 
most familiar is Bordeaux Mixture, 
a suspension of basic copper sul- 
phate, prepared by the interaction 
of copper sulphate (4 oz.) and 
hydrated lime (5 oz.) in gallons 
of water. It is effective against 
potato blight, leaf spot of celery, 
leaf curl of peach, and downy 
mildew of vine. A related but less 
safe fungicide is Burgundy Mix- 
ture, prepared from copper sul- 
phate and washing soda. Among 
the dusts are Bordeaux powders 
and copper-lime dusts. Copper 
oxychloride and cuprous oxide are 
also used. The chief sulphur fungi- 
cides are elementary sulphur (as 
dust or in wettable, dispersible, or 
colloidal form) and lime sulphur 


(the deep red solution of calcium 
polysulphide, used for apple scab 
control). Seed dressings consist 
of organo-mercury derivatives. 

Fuagos. Enormous group of 
cellular cryptogams or flowerless 
plants. They are divided into four 
classes, Phycomycetes^ AscomyceteSt 
Baaidiomycetes, and Fungi Imper- 
fecti. Some 37,000 species are all 
characterised by a total absence of 
chlorophyll, the green colouring 
matter contained in other plants. 
Thus they are unable to manufac- 
ture food from the carbon dioxide 
of the air and the mineral salts in 
the soil, and must obtain supplies 
from decaying or living vegetable 
or animal matter. Those that take 
it from living tissues are known as 
parasites and are responsible for 
many diseases ; those obtaining it 
from the dead residues of plants 
and animals are called saprophytes : 
such is Penicillium {q.v.). 

The vegetable body of a fungus 
is a mycdium of microscopic, thin- 
walled, branching threads or 
hyphae. Reproduction is by sexual 
or asexual spores. The forms of 
fungi are multitudinous, varying 
from the hard or corky bradrets 
that advertise their attacks on 
trees, through the mushrooms, 
toadstools, and puff-balls of the 
woods and fields, to the minute 
and destructive leaf-moulds, rusts, 
and mildews that live on crops. 

FxmaoiD Pests. Unless reme- 
dial measures are practised, the 
losses due to parasitic fungi may 
be enormous. In 1845 a hitherto 
unrecorded disease attacked the 
potato; it spread with alarming 
rapidity and next year destroyed 
practically the whole Irish potato 
crop, thousands of the peasantry 
dying of starvation. Potato blight 
is due to the minute fungus, Phy^ 
topMhora infestans. In some coun- 
tries the rust diseases of cereals 
cause great loss. Black rust of 
wheat, due to Piiccinia graminis, 
decreased the Canadian wheat crop 
in 1916 by 100,000,000 bushels. 

Of preventive measures, by far 
the most effective is good farming 
that aims at producing healthy, 
vigorous crops. The correct choice 
of variety, clean seed free from 
disease and weed, and a well- 
planned sequence of cropping will 
do much to prevent crop failures, 
but will be of no avail if the soil is 
sour or badly drained. Weeds often 
harbour destructive fungi and in- 
sect pests, and special attention 
should be given to headlands, 
hedges, and ditches. The danger 
of infection is much increased by 
growing a crop continuously on 
the same piece of land. 
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Fungi may be present on the 
seed, in the soil, or in the air, but 
are so minute that they can be 
seen only with a microscope. When 
spores are present on the surface 
of the seed, the diseases to which 
they give rise can usually be pre- 
vented by treatment with an ap- 
propriate fungicide {q.v,), exam- 
ples of seed-home diseases are 
covered smut or bunt of wheat 
{TiUetia caries)^ covered smut of 
barley {Ustilago hordei) and ’the 
oat smuts. As their spores are 
present on the grain they can be 
killed by disinfecting the seed 
before it is sown with powders 
known as organo-mercury seed 
dressings. With loose smut of 
wheat {Ustilago tritici) and loose 
smut of barley {Ustilago nuda) the 
agents of disease are deeply em- 
bedded within the grain and be- 
yond the reach of the fungicide. 
These diseases are not of serious 
consequence in Great Britain, 
filtarve the Fungus in the Soil 

Diseases caused by soil-inhabit- 
ing fungi are more difficult to con- 
trol, but usually they can be 
avoided by a sound sequence of 
cropping. The remedy is to starve 
the fungus from the soil by avoid- 
ing susceptible crops. If red clover 
and related crops are grown too 
frequently, the land may breed 
clover rot {Sclerotinia trifoUorum). 
Helicobasidium purpureum causes 
the violet root rot disease of man- 
golds, sugar beet, carrots, etc. ; 
this likewise must be starved from 
the soil. Many diseases are brought 
about by airborne spores and, to 
protect the foliage, crops are some- 
times sprayed with fungicides. It 
is sometimes possible to avoid 
disease by growing resistant vari- 
eties, e.g, wheat resistant to yellow 
rust {Puocinia glwmrum) and to 
black rust {Puccinia graminis). 

Poisoi^iTG BY Fungi. The rarity 
of fungus poisoning renders it 
all the more dangerous when it 
does occur because of lack of know- 
ledge on the part of those in atten- 
dance. Of the 2,000 larger fungi 
growing in England and in similar 
climates, 200 are edible, about 10 
are poisonous, the rest are merely 
indigestible. Many brilliantly 
coloured fungi are edible, but be- 
cause they do not resemble the 
ordinary mushroom they are not 
generally eaten. The extremely 
poisonous death-cap {Amanita 
phalloides) is easily mistaken for 
the edible mushroom {Psalliota 
campestris). Allied species are the 
fool’s mushroom {Amanita verna) 
and the destroying angel {Amanita 
virosa)t with white caps, fort- 
unately rare in England. 


Tlie edible mushroom has a 
white cap with browmish-purple 
gills. The base of the stem is 
clubbed wdth no volva (height 
3J ins., width of cap 5 ins., width 
of stem 1 in.). The death-cap has 
a yellowish-green cap, white gills 
and volva at base of stem (height 
4^- ins., width of cap 3^ ins., width 
of stem f in. Fly agaric {Amanita 
muscaria) has a red cap with white 
patches (height 10 ins., width of 
cap 7 ins,, width of stem 1 in.). 
Owing to its striking appearance 
it is not eaten in error, nor does it 
cause death. 

Most current statements regar- 
ding edibility are valueless. The 
edible mushroom peels easily, but 
so does the death-cap. Rabbits 
can eat the latter with impunity, 
but man cannot. Change of colour 
on cutting has no implication ; 
failure to blacken a silver spoon 
during cooking does not mean that 
the fungus Is wholesome. Cases of 
poisoning by fungi may be con- 
sidered as those with early symp- 
toms or those with late. The early 
symptoms are diarrhoea and vomi- 
ting, while nervous symptoms 
may be present. Delayed symp- 
toms come on eight hours or more 
after eating the fungus — vomiting 
and diarrhoea with intense abdomi- 
nal pain — and this delay is charac- 
teristic of death-cap poisoning. 
Death often occurs from failure of 
liver function. If symptoms ap- 
pear quickly, then, death-cap 
poisoning is 'unlikely ; if 8 hours 
later, highly likely. The stomach 


should be washed out, the bowel 
emptied by an enema, and atro- 
pine 1/50 grain (the adult dose) 
given intravenously. Insulin, 
glucose, and vitamin B all tend to 
support the liver. The adminis- 
tration of anti-phallinic serum is a 
method of treatment, as is the diet 
of rabbit stomachs and brains. 

Funk, Waltheb. (b. 1890). 
German journalist and economist. 
Bom Aug. 18, 1890, in East 
Prussia, he was educated at Berlin 
and Leipzig universities, and be- 
came city editor of a Berlin finan- 
cial paper. An early member of the 
Nazi party, he was economic 
adviser to Hitler from 1931, and 
chief of the Reich press bureau in 
1933. Minister of trade and indus- 
try in 1938, he was appointed 
president of the Reichsbank the 
following year. Funk continued 
Schacht’s policy of chaining Bal- 
kan countries by barter treaties to 
Hitler’s war machine. Captured 
by Allied troops on May 14, 1945, 
he was indicted as a major war 
criminal, appeared before the in- 
ternational court of justice at 
Nuremberg, was found guilty, and 
on Oct. 1, 1946, sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life. " 

Funny Bone. Popular term for 
the groove between the olecranon 
process of the ulna and the internal 
condyle of the humerus on the inner 
side of the elbow. The ulnar nerve 
passes along this groove, and a blow 
on the nerve at this point produces 
the familiar sensation of “ pins and 
needles.” 8ee Elbow ; Humerus, 


FUR : ITS SOURCES AND TREATMENT 

*1 John C. Sachs. Fur Trade Expert 

This is a sketch of the history of the wearing of furs, and the ivay 
they are prepared for the market. See the articles on the various fur- 
hearing animals : Fox ; Marten^ etc . ; also Costume 


Fur (old Fr. /orre, sheath) may 
be defined as the skin of certain 
mammals which, after preparation, 
is worn by men and women for 
warmth. The Tabernacle of the 
Israelites had an outer covering of 
badgers’ skins (Ex. 26, v. 14) and 
an inner one of rams’ skins dyed 
red (Ex. 35, v. 7). The Chinese 
claim to have employed furs for 
3,000 years, but their methods of 
preparing the skins have stood 
still for centuries, and the same re- 
mark applies to other Asiatic coun- 
tries. The Assyrians, Greeks, andr 
Romans all made lavish use of furs. 
The practice is mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, and Hercules, we are told, 
wore the skin of the Nemean lion. 

The Romans learnt the orna- 
mental use of furs from the Greeks, 
who owed their knowledge of them 
to campaigns against the Medes 


and Persians. The legend of Jason 
and the Golden Fleece was pro- 
bably the allegorical description of 
the voyage of a Greek fur trader 
who sailed into the Black Sea and 
collected large stocks of valuable 
furs from what are now southern 
Russia and Armenia. Skins were 
worn by the ancient Britons, 
Saxons, Danes, and Norsemen, but 
women made comparatively little 
use of furs until the Middle Ages. 

Hark of Riches and Nobility 
Many edicts have been promul- 
gated forbidding the use of various 
fine furs by the commoners. The 
wearing of ermine early became a 
badge of nobility, and miniver, or 
ermine powdered with black spots, 
was regal wear, and to this day 
figures in the coronation robes of 
kings. Men wore heavily furred 
garments during the York and Lan- 
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caster period, and both sexes dis- 
played furs freely in the time of the 
Tudor sovereigns. Henry VIII is 
portrayed almost swathed in furs. 

Furs fell into disuse in England 
during the Stuart period, but a 
most important event with regard 
to the trade happened after the 
Restoration, when Prince Rupert 
founded a company to trade for furs 
in Hudson Bay, 1670. From this 
really dates the commencement of 
the British fur trade. It did not 
start under the happiest auspices ; 
the first company was a failure : 
the wearing of furs was objected to 
by the Puritans as savouring of 
vanity, and the elegant dress of 
the cavalier, although eminently 
suitable for the display of ribbon, 
velvet, and lace, was not adaptable 
to the employment of the furriers’ 
art. The chief fur markets of the 
world continued to be at Con- 
stantinople, as for over 1,000 
years, at Nijni Novgorod, Venice, 
and Genoa, while smaller markets 
wereheldatNurembergandLeipzig. 

The two great fur-producing 
countries of the world are Canada 
and Siberia. The colder the coun- 
try the better the fur, hence the 
covering of the animals produced 
in the high latitudes of Canada and 
Russia is particularly thick and 
warm. From Canada or Siberia 
come the sable and American mar- 
ten, mink, ermine, fisher, red and 
silver fox, lynx, wolf, beaver, mus- 
quash, otter, bear, squirrel, wolver- 
ine, elk, and musk ox ; while with- 
in the Arctic circle are found the 
polar bear, white fox, seal, and 
hair seal. Skunk, raccoon, and 
opossum come largely from the 
U.S.A. Australia produces opos- 
sum, wallaby, and vast quantities 
of rabbit ; the beautiful chinchilla 
comes from Peru and Argentina ; 
and Armenia gives its name to the 
ermine, though its habitat is far- 
ther north. Astrakans, slinks, 
caracul, tigers, sheep, goats, and 
bears come from Central Asia. 

Transport from Hudson Bay 

The transfer of these skins from 
the wilds to the ultimate wearers 
necessitates an immense organiza- 
tion. The great fur companies have 
their main depots around Hudson 
Bay, which is closed to navigation 
by ice for over nine months every 
year ; hence a vast amount of work 
has to be done during the short 
time that the bay is open. The 
modus operandi is briefly as follows. 
As soon as the ice breaks up the 
steamers make for the depots, and 
on arrival discharge their cargoes, 
food, clothing, rifles, ammunition, 
axes, etc. The empty holds are at 
once refilled with furs which have 


been brought from the base posts 
to the depots to await the arrival 
of the ships or aircraft. 

Smaller steamers convey the 
stores to the base posts, which in 
their turn make use of sailing barges 
or scows as a means of communica- 
tion with the ordinary posts. These 
get in touch with the flying posts 
hy canoe or sledge, and the flying 
posts are open at agreed times dur- 
ing the year, to receive visits from 
the trappers, obtain their catches, 
and furnish them with necessities. 

European agents are located at 
base posts — ^where are collected 
provisions for the ordinary posts, 
as well as their accounts and their 
collections of akin — and these offi- 
cials have under their orders ran- 
gers (practically extinct), half- 
breeds, Indif is, and Eskimos. 
Indians obtain skins up to about 
55" N. latitude — ^the far northern 
regions are worked by Eskimos. 

The London For Market 

London was, before 1939, the 
premier raw fur market of the 
world, blit, owing to the Second 
Great War, this market was trans- 
ferred to New York. The Hudson’s 
Bay Co. auctions were resumed in 
1946, with a view to re-establish- 
ing London as the centre of the 
world fur trade. The raw skins are 
consigned to London and sold at 
Garlick HiQ sale rooms to a cos- 
mopolitan crowd of buyers. 

The following quantities, 
among many others, of skins 
were offered at the reopening of the 
London fur sales in 1946 : • 


Beaver 

. . 10,378 

Ermine 

.. 88,125 

Fox : red . . 

. . 24,886 

Fox : white 

. . 13,957 

Lamb, Indian . . 

. . 70,988 

Mink 

. . 24,441 

Musquash 

.. 173,942 

Opossum . . 

.. 414,559 

Pony 

6,926 

Skunk . . . . 

.. 140,226 

Squirrel 

.. 219,005 

Wolf . . . . 

8,660 

To combat the gradual disap- 


pearanoe of many fur- bearing 
animals, amongst which may be 
mentioned the sable, seal, chin- 
chilla, beaver, and silver fox, 
numerous animal farms have been 
established, this branch of the fur 
trade coming more and more into 
the picture. Now 90 p.c. of the 
silver foxes are “ farmed ” skins ; 
and Persian lambs, imported into 
S.W. Africa from Bokhara, some 
20 years ago, are now produced on 
the African farms. 

Raw skins go through many 
processes before they are ready for 
human wear. Experts sort and 
value the skins, which are then 
fleshed, i.e. cleaned of fat, etc., by 


round revolving knives. Next they 
are placed in a bed of grease, oil, 
yolk of egg, butter, or some greasy 
substance, and subsequently 
pounded in a treading vat, which 
causes the grease to enter the 
pores of the leather. Hot sawdust 
of beech or mahogany is rubbed in 
with the effect of drying the grease. 
Machines then unhair certain skins, 
i.e. take away the long coarse 
hairs, leaving only the soft and 
silky down. Thereafter such as are 
intended for dyeing are immersed 
in dyeing vats. Finally, skilled 
craftsmen deal with the skins, 
which, when manufactured into 
garments, become furs. 

Of these craftsmen, the first and 
most important is the assorter, a 
highly trained specialist. His task 
is to select such skins as will work 
up together. Colour, length of hair, 
quality, texture, grounding, leather, 
and cost — all must be considered; 
and to get a perfect match he fre- 
quently rejects hundreds of skins. 
The selected skins are sent to the 
cutter, with whom work one or 
more nailers, men who with knives 
and nails skilfully work the skins to 
the pattern accompanying the 
order. Sewers, using a variety of 
machines, and subsequently liners 
and finishers are employed, and de- 
signing goes on incessantly. Moth, 
the great enemy, is kept under by 
beating the furs or by cold storage, 
which is more effective. 

Furetlere, Antoine (1619-88). 
French writer. Born at Paris, Dec. 
28, 1619, he entered the Church, 
becoming abbe of Chalivoy and 
prior of Chuines. He wrote satirical 
poems, a book of fables, 1673, 
and is chiefly remembered for his 
humorous story, Le Roman Bour- 
geois, 1666, written to cast 
ridicule on the romances of aristo- 
cratic gallantry then in vogue. He 
was elected a member of the French 
Academy in 1662, but was ex- 
pelled in 1685 for preparing a dic- 
tionary, a work which the academy 
regarded as its exclusive privilege. 
He died May 14, 1688, his dic- 
tionary being published in 1690. 

Furfurane or Furane. Com- 
pound produced by distilling bar- 
ium pyromucate with a soda lime 
or by heating pyromucic acid at 
its boiling point. It is also known 
as tetrol, tetraphenol, and tetrane. 
It is contained among the distilla- 
tion products of pinewood tar. 

Furies (Lat. Furiae). In clas- 
sical mythology, the name under 
which the Romans knew the 
Eumenides (q.v.). 

Furka. Mt. road of Switzer- 
land, in the Valaisian Alps. It runs 
between the upper Rh6ue valley 
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and that of the Reussau, leading 
past the Rh6ne glacier to Ander- 
matt, in canton Uri. Its maxi- 
mum height is 7,991 ft. 

Furlong (A.S. furlaiig> furrow- 
long). British measure of length, 
one-eighth of a mile, or 220 yds. 
The name is derived from the old 
English furrow length. A square, 
each side of which was a furrow 
220 yds. long, contained 10 acres. 
See Acre. 

Furlo Pass (anc. Intercisa or 
Petm Pertusa ) . Tunnel through the 
Apennines in Perugia. Italy. It is 
on the road from Rome to Arimi- 
num, the ancient Via Flaminia. It 
is about 40 yds. long, 14 ft. high, 
and 17 ft. wide, and, according to 
an inscription out in the rock, was 
made by order of the emperor 
Vespasian in a.d. 77. 

Furlough (Dutch ver Iqf, for 
leave, or ooricf, permission, sanc- 
tion). Term formerly used to 
designate the permitted absence 
from duty of military personnel, 
now referred to as leave 

Furnace (Lat. fornua^ oven). 
In the general sense, term applied 
to any device which is used for 
raising heat, whether for steam, 
for chemical processes such as 
roasting of ores or lime, or for the 
manufacture of metal. The metal- 
lurgical usage is by far the most 
common. Furnaces have been de- 
signed and used for metal smelting 
for many centuries, references 
being made to them in the O.T. 
and in the literature of the ancient 
Greeks. Archaeologists have 
found ancient bronze and copper 
weapons which were made by 
casting molten metals. Since the 
industrial revolution, design of 
furnaces has grown and broadened 
until it is impossible to name the 
hundreds of types used. 

Furnaces fall into three main 
classes. The first and often the 
cheapest to construct is the type 
in which the heat is transferred 
directly from the burning fuel, 
flame, or hot gases, to the material 
to be heated. This differs from the 
second type, in which the charge 
is separated from the heating 
medium by some form of con- 
tainer, such as a crucible or muffle. 
The third class is the electric fur- 
nace (g.-y.), distinct in that it uses 
no fuel as such. In reab'ty it may 
be classed with the others, for the 
arc-type of electric furnace forces 
the heat directly into the charge, 
and so fuel and charge may be said 
to be mixed, while induction or 
resistance furnaces employ a cru- 
cible, tube, or muffle. Even so, in 
many induction furnaces the 
material to be heated supplies the 


necessary resistance, so that these 
fall into the first rather than 
second group. 

The first class of furnaces is the 
commonest found in industry. 
Design depends on the type of 
fuel used — solid, liquid, powdered 
solid, or gaseous — on the form of 
the material to be heated, tempera- 
tures to be attained, products de- 
sired, and numerous other factors. 
In blast furnaces and cupolas 
{q,v,) the charge is mixed with the 
solid fuel itself. Their chief dis- 
advantage is that the products of 
combustion, ashes, and flue dust 
are carried down with the metal 
and must be slagged off. All pig 
iron used in steel making comes 
from blast furnaces, which may 
run for several years without in- 
terruption. Some roasting fur- 
naces employ similar principles, 
but most of the fuel for combus- 
tion is supplied by the ore itself in 
the form of sulphur. 

Reverberatory Furnaces 

Contamination from the ash is 
reduced in the reverberatory fur- 
nace in which the hearth 

containing the metal to be heated 
is separated from the fuel bed, the 
products of combustion being led 
over the charge. The hot gases 
impinge on the roof and sides of 
the furnace, which then reverber- 
ates heat down on to the mass of 
material to be heated. Reverbera- 
tory furnaces may also be fired by- 
liquid fuels or frequently by pul- 
verised anthracite or coal, which 
is forced through special burners 
at one end of the furnace. These 
are used not only for the roasting 
of ores to remove sulphur, arsenic, 
antimony, etc., to provide a 
material amenable to smelting, 
but also for the smelting itself of 
copper, lead, tin, nickel, and other 
metals. Open hearth furnaces 
(g.v.)f most widely used in modern 
steel production, work on a similar 
principle, but the gases and air 
for combustion must be preheated 
in regenerators or recuperators ; 
these use the heat left in the 
gases after they have passed over 
the melt, which would otherwise 
be wasted. 

Typical of the second class are 
muffle furnaces, used for heat 
treatment of metals ; kilns (q.v.), 
for calcination and roasting ; and 
the many forms of crucible fur- 
nace, for melting ferrous and non- 
ferrous alloys for casting in the 
foundry. They are usually fired 
by gas, oil, or pulverised coal in- 
jection ; heating is rapid, while 
they have the advantages of easy 
manipulation and control and 
complete separation of the molten 


metal from the furnace 
Thick crucibles or muffles mean 
heavy heat losses through the 
walls, but with modern refractory 
materials this is cut to a minirrm ni, 
Another example of this type is 
the retort or still, used in the pro- 
duction of mercury, zinc, cad- 
mium, arsenic, etc. As these 
metals volatilise at fairly low 
temperatures, they or their com- 
pounds may be distilled from the 
ore and condensed to produce 
metal, which may be redistflled 
for higher purity. Small gas-fired 
or electric furnaces are used in 
laboratories for testing, where 
accurate control of temperature 
is needed. See Boiler, 

Fiimeaux. Group of islands 
between Tasmania and Australia 
in Bass Strait. They were dis- 
covered in 1773, by the English 
navigator Tobias Furneaux. Flin- 
ders Island, the largest, is 35 m. 
long and 10 m. broad. 

Furness. District in the N.W. 
of Lancashire, England. It is de- 
tached from the main portion of 
the county by Morecambe Bay. 
Its area is 250 sq. m. The hematite 
iron ore in the S. of the district 
was worked by the Romans. Lake 
Coniston and much of Windermere 
are in Furness, which claims the 
finest scenery in the co. The rly. 
serving the mineral district round 
Barrow was called the Furness Rail- 
way until merged in the L.M.S. 

Furness, Christophbe Fur- 
ness 1st Baron (1852-1912). Brit- 
ish shipowner. Born April 23, 1852, 
at West Har- 
tlepool, he be- 
came a ship- 
broker in 1876, 
establishing 
soon after- 
wards the Fur- 
ness line of 
steamers. In 
1885 he went 
into partner- 
s h i p with 
Edward Withy, 
of Hartlepool, the firm being 
known as Furness, Withy & Co., 
and developing a huge business as 
shipbuilders and engineers. He 
was Liberal M.P. for Hartlepool, 
1891-95 and 1900-10. Knighted 
in 1895, he was raised to the 
peerage in 1910, after losing his 
seat as an M.P. through a minor 
technical offence against the laws 
of election procedure. In religion 
a Methodist, Lord Furness was re- 
sponsible for several philanthropic 
schemes and started a co-partner- 
ship scheme among his employees. 
He owned over 30,000 acres in 
Yorkshire. He died Nov. 10, 1912, 
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His son P ” ‘ \ 

M a r m a- . - - J 

1919, when ' ” 

he started f ' 

the Furness — — 

Shipbuilding Co. Made a viscouni 
in 1918, he died Oct. o, 1940 and 
was succeeded in the title by his 
son William (b. 1929). 

Fnmess Abbey. Picturesque 
ruins, 1 m. S. of Dalton, Lanca- 
shire, England. Situated on the 
banks of a small stream, in a 
wooded valley, close to a railway 
station, the ruins include part of 
the Transitional Norman .nave, 
Early English chapter house, 
decorated transepts, and Perpen- 
dicular belfry and presbytery. In 
the abbot’s chapel are two 12th 
century effigies of knights in 
armour. ^The abbey, dedicated to 
S. Mary, was founded in 1127 by 
Benedictines from Normandy, 


Fiumiss. One of his famous carica- 
tuies of Gladstone 


century effigies of knights m The head office is at 66, died Jan. 14. 

armour. "The abbey, dedicated to LeadenhaU Street, London, E.C.3. 1925. In the 

S. Mary, was founded in 1127 by Fiimiss, Haery (1854-1925). same year appeared his reminis- 

Benedictines from Normandy, British caricaturist. Born at Wex- cences, a volume entitled The 

under the patronage of the earl of ford, of Anglo-Scottish parents, he Two Pins Club. 8e& Caricature. 

Morton, afterwards King Stephen, 
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came to London in 1878, He con- 
tributed sketches to The Illus- 
trated London News and joined 
the staff of Punch in 18^, at 
Bumand’s invitation, as illustrator 
of the Essence of Parliament. In 
this capacity he created the 
legendary Gladstone collar. His 
connexion with Punch lasted until 
1894, when he started his own 
weekly, Lika Joko. This was not 
a success, nor was the short-lived 
periodical Cartoon, which he 
launched in 1915. He illustrated 
Lewis Carroll’s Sylvie and Bruno ; 
the works of Dickens, 1910, and 
Thackeray, 1911 ; and wrote Con- 
fessions of a 
Caricaturist, 

1901 ; Harry 
Furniss at 
Home, 1903 ; 

Poverty Bay, 
a novel, 1905 : 

How to Draw 
in Pen and 
Ink, 1905. He . ^ ^ 

died Jan. 14. 

1925. In the 

same year appeared his reminis- 
cences, a volume entitled The 


and became Cistercian in 1148. 
The abbot had feudal powers over 
'the whole surrounding district, 
and the foundation was richly 
endowed. In 1920 Furness Abbey 
was presented to the nation by 
Lord R. Cavendish. 

Furness Line. British steam- 
ship company. It was founded by 
Sir C. Furness, afterwards Lord 
Furness, in 1877, the present 
company of Furness, Withy & Go. 
being registered in 1891. Associates 
and subsidiaries include the Prince 
Line ; Cairn Line ; Johnston War- 
ren Lines ; Shaw, SaviU & Albion; 
Furness Houlder Argentine Lines. 
These operate passenger and cargo 
lines to S. America, Newfoundland, 
Bermuda, W. Indies and Trinidad, 
Mediterranean, Black Sea, and 
Palestine ports, South Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand. 


FURNITURE: AN HISTORICAL SURVEY 

Hamilton Temple Smith 

A brief Aescr^ptwn of the origins and development oj the movable 
contents of domestic buildings^ with particular reference to English 
forms, but with notes also on the Continental modes and their influence 
on English furnUure makers. See also separate articles Bed; 
Chair; Table, etc. 

The earliest known records of sliding in a groove and often of a 
domestic fomiture are Egyptian domed or roof-like shape. 



Furness Abbey. Rums of the 12th century building 
of a former wealthy and powerful Cistercian abbey 

ValenUne 


bas-reliefs dating from about 
4000 B.c., in which beds, tables, 
chairs, and stools are depicted. 
At a very remote period the craft 
of cabinet making was brought to 
a high state of development by 
the Eg 3 Ttians. Dovetails and 
mortise-and-tenon joints were in 
common use. Glue was used, not 
only for strengthening the con- 
struction but also for decoration 
by veneering and inlay, sometimes 
with rare and lovely woods, some- 
times with ivory (often 
dyed) and other semi- 
precious materials. 
Painting and gilding 
were favourite methods 
of decoration : very 
rich examples of these 
were found in the tomb 
of Tutankhamen {q.v.). 
A common wood was 
sometimes painted and 
“grained” to resemble 
a more costly one. The 
^ ,, , usual type of receptacle 
lan ahhSf coffer or chest, 

" ^ the lid sometimes 


The design of much Egyptian 
furniture was of the most sump- 
tuous kind, especially that of 
chairs and thrones. Besides being 
elaborately carved, painted and 
gilded, or inlaid, these had large 
feather cushions covered with rich 
stuff's of gold and silver tissue, or 
embroidered with silk and threads 
of gold, and supported upon a 
web of interwoven thongs or cords. 
Rameses III (c. 1230 b.c.) is por- 
trayed sitting upon a throne with 
X-shaped supports, evidently con- 
structed upon the same principle 
as a deck chair of today, but of 
the greatest elegance. Legs were 
often shaped to represent the legs 
of animals — far-off ancestors of 
the cabriole leg of 18th century 
Europe. Bronze was frequently 
used as an alternative to wood 
for many pieces. 

The influence of Egyptian cul- 
ture spread to Greece through the 
Phoenicians, and it seems, from 
the evidence of their sculptures 
and vase paintings, that, though 
their furniture remained simple 
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and sparse (cf. Homer’s Odyssey), 
the Greeks achieved in the design 
of their fumitiire (as in architec- 
ture and the other arts) an un- 
equalled refinement and purity of 
line and form. 

The Romans who, in their turn, 
borrowed from the Greeks, soon 
exceeded them in domestic luxury, 
though not in artistic merit, and 
after the sack of Corinth in 146 
B.c, Greek craftsmen flocked to 
Rome for emplo 3 nnent. Two 
hundred years later the bronze 
chairs, stools, and couches buried 
in the ruins of Pompeii still 
showed clear evidence of their 
derivation from Greek designs. 

Early Civilizations 

During all these centuries, the 
range of furniture remained sub- 
stantially as it had been during 
the early Egyptian dynasties : 
namely, chairs, stools, beds and 
couches, tables, and coffers. More- 
over, while details of style varied 
widely between one civilization 
and another, the forms remained 
fundamentally the same. Indeed, 
the forms of many of them so 
closely resemble those of corre- 
sponding pieces today as to give 
the impression that modern furni- 
ture can claim unbroken descent 
from that of the early civilizations ; 
but this is only partly true. 

The Romans, colonizing most 
of the known world from Britain 
to the Persian Gulf, took with 
them everywhere the culture which 
had been developing since the 
dawn of history in Mediterranean 
lands. With the fall of Rome in 
the 6th century a.d., what re- 
mained of Roman civilization 
found refuge in Byzantium, whence 
its influence (in a modified form) 
spread slowly westward again 
through many troubled centuries. 
Meanwhile, in the west, civilization 
was swept away by successive 
waves of barbarian mvasion, and 
the making of furniture, with the 
other domestic crafts, had to 
start all over again from primitive 
beginnings. 

Such furniture as the Anglo- 
Saxons had was to be found in the 
chieftain’s hall, the centre of their 
communal life. The 8th century 
poem Beowulf gives a glimpse of 
it : “ Countless nobles guarded 

the hall . . They cleared away 
the bench boards ; it was strewn 
throughout with beds and bol- 
sters . . . ’' About the time of the 
Norman conquest, the furniture 
of the hall still consisted of 
benches, trestle tables, and strong 
iron-bound chests which served for 
seats as well as safes. Chairs 
are shown in the Bayeux tapestry, 


but at this period, and long after, 
the chair was a rarity whose use 
denoted rank or eminence, as 
the throne denoted royalty, and 
ordinary folk had to be content 
with stools. 

As conditions became less primi- 
tive, and fife more settled, com- 
fort began to be studied. A back 
was added to the bench or the 
chest, and it became a settle. 
The cup-board appeared — a kind 
of dresser upon which plate and 
other treasures could be displayed ; 
doors were added, and by degrees 
the “ cupboard ” changed its 
form, so that it has now come to 
be a place for hiding things rather 
than displaying them. The 
medieval craftsman found means 
of enriching and beautif37ing all 
that he made. Thus the trestles of 
tables blossomed out into the cusps 
and trefoils characteristic of Gothic 
buildings ; cupboards for storing 
food, which needed ventilation 
holes, were presently pierced with 
tracery like miniature church 
windows. Little if any domestic 
furniture of early medieval times 
has survived, but illustrations in 
illuminated manuscripts, paintings, 
and carvings give a clear picture 
of it. Woodwork of the period still 
existing in churches and cathedrals 
reflects the same idiom and makes 
it possible to visualise the setting 
of domestic life in the Middle Ages. 

Carved and Gilded Oak 

During the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies commerce and wealth in- 
creased, and in the houses of the 
nobles, the great churchmen, and 
the rich merchants, furnishings 
reached a high degree of luxury 
and splendour. Oak was the tim- 
ber commonly used and carving 
its main enrichment, sometimes 
enhanced by gilding, but more 
generally by painting in the bright 
heraldic colours that are still to be 
seen (much dimmed by age) in the 
roof work of some medieval build- 
ings. Iron hinges and locks were 
elaborately wrought. Bedsteads 
had testers of panelled wood and 
were resplendent with embroidered 
hangings and coverlets. The actual 
joinery, however, judged by later 
standards, was crude, and stiU only 
the rich had more than the barest 
minimum of furniture. 

There was constant intercourse 
between England and the neigh- 
bouring Low Countries and France, 
where Gothic art developed along 
parallel lines. In Italy, and the 
south, the Gothic spirit had never 
taken root; there the older By- 
zantine culture had remained the 
chi*^f influence in the arts, till the 
14th century saw the dawn of the 


Renaissance and the revival of the 
purer classical forms of ancient 
Greece and Rome. In the 15th 
century the Renaissance reached 
its zenith in Italy ; its impulse was 
soon to permeate France, fostered 
by the cultural kinship of these 
two Latin countries, and by the 
numerous Italian artists and crafts- 
men employed by Francis I. He 
died in 1547, by which time the 
three great furniture schools of 
Lyons, Touraine, and the lle-de- 
Prance had reached the summit of 
accomplishment in the new manner. 

Early Tudor Period 

In England there was no such 
easy transition. Henry VII, 
Henry VIII, and Wolsey all 
employed Italian and other foreign 
artists and artificers, whose work 
fired the native craftsmen to ex- 
periment in the new fashion, 
though more than a century was 
to pass before this became fully 
naturalised. Gradually the 
“ linenfold ” panel, typical of early 
Tudor woodwork, gave place to 
panels carved with arabesques. 
But ‘ the Elizabethan cabinet- 
maker’s balusters, Florentine 
scrolls, dolphins, and acanthus 
leaves would have seemed mere 
caricatures to the authors of their 
French or Italian originals. The 
structural form of Elizabethan 
furniture, at its best, remained 
Gothic ; at its worst it threw 
composition to the winds, bulging 
out into monstrous shapes and 
gross ornamentation. Oak was 
still the favourite wood, often inlaid 
with geometric or floral patterns: 
in this work the English excelled. 

Two innovations appeared at the 
beginning of the Tudor period : the 
drawer, which in course of time 
was to have a profound effect upon 
furniture design ; and the “ shovel- 
board ” or draw-leaf extending 
table — a simple and ingenious de- 
vice which has come back into fa- 
vour after three centuries of disuse. 
During this time, too, with the in- 
creasing diffusion of wealth, the 
demand for furniture spread 
through all classes of people. 

Jacobean furniture repeated the 
forms of Elizabethan, with a 
marked falling-off in vigour and 
inventiveness, but James Fs reign 
was notable for one new develop- 
ment : that of upholstery as a 
fixed part of the chair. 

The few pieces that have 
survived from the troubled time of 
Charles I show an increasing purity 
of classical detail, perhaps due to 
the influence of Inigo Jones, the 
royal architect. The Baroque 
style, then reaching its height on 
the Continent, is reflected in the 
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introduction of the spiral — or 
“ barley sugar ” — turning. 

Commonwealth furniture, made 
for use rather than display, had a 
sober comeliness, both in propor- 
tion and detail, which is thor- 
oughly English. The demand for 
smaller and more portable types 
produced the gate-leg table ; turn- 
ing was of simple baluster or 
columnar form, and there was 
little carving. 

Charles II brought home with 
him the classical traditions of the 
French court, and at long last 
the full tide of the Renaissance 
reached England. Walnut — ^which 
can be worked with much finer 
detail than oak — became the fa- 
vourite timber. Except in chairs, 
table legs, and mouldings, where it 
was used solid, walnut was gener- 
ally veneered upon deal. Mar- 
queterie, of French and Italian 
origin, was already highly deve- 
loped before Dutch influence, un- 
der William III, superseded French 
for a while. Through the Nether- 
lands came the cabriole leg, most 
characteristic feature in furniture 
design throughout the first half of 
the 18th century ; the Dutch had 
borrowed it from the French, who, 
in their turn, had received from the 
Italians this adaptation of an 
ancient Roman convention in- 
herited from Egypt and Assyiia. 

The Tendency Towards Curves 

In the reigns of Anne and George 
I the cabriole leg went through 
many experimental phases before 
reaching its graceful maturity and, 
in harmony with it, there was a 
general tendency to introduce 
curves in place of the straight con- 
structional lines which had hither- 
to prevailed in English furnitiue. 
This tendency, and with it the 
trend towards lighter and more 
delicate forms, was encouraged by 
the introduction of mahogany, 
which, with its strength and 
fineness of grain, was exactly 
suited to the new vogue ; great 
quantities of this wood were 
imported from the West Indies 
until it largely superseded the 
native walnut. 

The later 18th century, the “gol- 
den age” of English furniture, is 
dominated by the figure of Thomas 
Chippendale (c.v.), a practical 
cabinet-maker who became the 
most successful furnisher of his 
day. In 1754 he published The 
Gentleman and Cabinet-maker’s 
Director, containing 160 plates 
of his designs for a great variety of 
pieces. This had a wide circulation 
and was used as a pattern hook by 
cabinet-makers in all parts of the 
country. Thus the elaborate (and 


often fantastic) designs, invented 
by Chippendale for his aristocratic 
patrons, were adapted, simplified 
and produced by other hands for 
numberless middle class customers 
up and down the land. These pro- 
ductions varied considerably in 
quality of workmanship, but 
works of even unknown makers 
of this period are prized (and quite 
often justly) as outstanding ex- 
amples of design. 

Hepplewhite and Sheraton 

Hepplewhite published The 
Cabinet-maker and Upholsterer’s 
Guide in 1788, while Thomas 
Sheraton produced more than one 
similar volume, the fiirst in 1791. 
There is no dfrect evidence that 
Hepplewhite had any workshop of 
his own ; Sheraton almost certainly 
had not : they were free lance 
designers, and their designs were 
carried out in great numbers by 
competent master cabinet-makers, 
of whom some 2,000 have been 
identified in London alone during 
the 18th century. 

Chippendale had borrowed many 
rococo details from the France of 
Louis XV, translating them into 
more domesticated forms to sxiit 
the English taste. His later work, 
produced in association with the 
fashionable architect, Robert 
Adam, reflected the current swing 
back towards straight lines and 
classical ornament. 

The tides of foreign influence 
had ebbed and flowed continually 
around English design, which 
selected what details it needed, 
absorbing them into the strong 
native tradition evolved through- 
out the centuries. In furniture this 
English tradition came to full ma- 
turity in the work of Hepplewhite 
and his jmunger contemporaries, 
and continued at its prime for 
rather more than twenty years. 

Regency furniture, elegant and 
sophisticated, marks a decline : 
never had taste been more eclectic, 
nor workmanship more competent, 
but the end of the golden age was 
near : well before the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851, tradition had 
disappeared in a welter of styles 
and fashions, and only the habit 
of fine workmanship remained to 
show that a famous golden age 
had ever existed. 

Half a century later William 
Morris began the search for a way 
back to tradition in the crafts. 
Among his followers were some 
young architects — among them 
Voysey and Mackintosh — who ex- 
perimented m designing furniture 
suited to the kind of houses they 
were bu Iding. The most outstand- 
ing was Ernest Gimson. who set 


himself to master the craft of wood- 
work, and at his renowned Cotswold 
workshop, during the first two de- 
cades of the 20th century, produced 
furniture unsurpassed for beauty 
of design and perfection of work- 
manship. 

This English “ arts and crafts ’* 
movement had a profound and 
immediate effect upon Continental 
designers and manufacturers, who 
( unli ke the English furniture trade 
which ignored it) saw in it the be- 
ginning of a new and vital adven- 
ture. In England a few craftsmen, 
in small workshops up and down 
the country, were developing a 
contemporary style of design 
based upon fine craftsmanship. 
Meanwhile, the furniture trade in 
general cut itself off from all con- 
temporary impulses, turning out 
endless copies of designs disin- 
terred from its own past. For 
many years there was only one 
man in it — Ambrose Heal — ^who 
took the new development seri- 
ously ; then, between the two Great 
Wars, his example was followed by 
fresh entrants to the trade and, by 
degrees, established manufacturers 
began to be influenced by contem- 
porary design. By 1939 a definite 
style could be recognized here and 
there, and at least the beginnings 
of a revived tradition, of which 
good proportion, straightforward 
construction, fitness for purpose, 
and the right use of materials were 
guiding principles. 

Veneered Wood 

Veneered laminated wood largely 
replaced solid wood in furniture 
construction. . Plywood bonded 
with synthetic resin is exceedingly 
strong^ durable and impervious 
alike to moisture and to insect 
attack. It can be readily moulded 
into curved shapes, and was so 
used in aeroplane construction 
during the Second Great War — 
experience tending to influence and 
modify considerably the tradi- 
tional forms of mass-produced fur- 
niture, already improved and 
simplified in the designs used for 
utility (g.v.) furniture. Metal, 
both in pressed sheet and in tubu- 
lar form, enamelled or chromium- 
plated, used for office, kitchen, and 
bathroom furniture, gave little 
indication of superseding wood as 
the accepted material for bedroom 
and living-room furniture. 

Bibliography. Popular Account 
of the Ancient Egyptians, Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson, 2 vols., 1854 ; Diction- 
naire du Mobilier, Viollet-le-Due, 
1855-75 ' Ancient and Modern 
Furniture and Woodwork, J. H. 
Pollen, 1875 , History of English 
Furniture, Percy Macquoid, 4 vols., 
1904-06 . Enehsh Furniture of the 
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18th Century, H. Cescmsky, 3 vols., 
1911 ; Encyclopaedia of Furniture, 
H. Schmitz, 1930 ; Furniture and 
Furnishing, J. L. Rogers, 1932 ; 
A Key to English Furniture, H. P. 
Shapland, 1938; publications of 
Design and Industries Association. 

Furniture Beetle. Small insect 
destructive to furniture and worked 
wood in general. The worm-holes 
on the surface of affected furniture 
are mostly caused by the beetles 
making their exit, whereas the 
actual destruction results from the 
boring activities of their larvae. 
The common furniture beetle 
{Andbium punctatum) attacks ma- 
ture or old timber ; its worm- holes 
are less than in. in diameter. 
The death-watch beetle Xestobium 
rufovillosum) mostly attacks beams 
and other structural timbers. Its 
worm-holes are in. to J in. 
across. Its larvae have caused 
great damage to the rafters, etc., 
of Westminster Hall and other 
ancient buildings. The powder- 
post beetles (Lyctus) attack most 
hard woods. Consult Furniture 
Beetles, C. J, Gahan, 4th ed., 1946. 

Furnivall, Frederick Jahes 
(1826-1910). A British philologist 
and editor. Bom at Egham, Surrey, 
Feb. 4, 1825, 
he was edu- 
cated at Uni- 
versity College, 
London, and 
Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, 
and was called 
to the bar in 
1849. The 
publications of 
the Early Eng- 
hsh Text So- 
ciety, founded by himself, like 
the New Shakespere, Chaucer, 
Wyclif, Browning, and Shelley 
societies, have been of great service 
to students of English. His own 
most important work was an 
edition of Chaucer, and he was an 
originator of the Oxford English 
Dictionary. He took much 
interest in the welfare of the 
working classes and in the Working 
Men’s College. Died July 2, 1910. 

Furnival’s Inn. Old Loudon 
Inn of Chancery. It was on the N. 
of Holborn, between Brooke Street 
and Leather Lane. It dated from 
the reign of Henry IV, was rebuilt 
in the 16th century, and ceased its 
career as an inn in 1818, when it 
was again rebuilt. Dickens wrote 
the greater part of The Pickwick 
Papers when resident here. Its site 
is approximately that of the 
premises of the Prudential Assur- 
ance Co., built in 1879. 

Furring. Deposition of mineral 
scale in vessels in which lime and 



F. J. Furnivall, 
British philologist 
Elhott & Fry 


magnesium- bearing waters are 
heated. In the absence of evapor- 
ation the fur is composed of the 
carbonates of lime and magnesium 
which are precipitated at tempera- 
tures above 140° F. The scale in 
steam boilers and similar evapora- 
tors contains also the salts — 
sulphates, chlorides, and nitrates — 
which remain in solution even in 
boiling water. Fur may vary 
between the extremes of a firmly 
adhering, flint-hard, crystalline 
scale, and a soft, sand-like precipi- 
tate. It is highly undesirable 
because, being a poor conductor 
of heat, it serves as an insulator 
and impedes the transmission of 
heat from the fire to the water. A 
thickness of J in. is estimated to 
cause a 40 p.c. reduction in 
thermal efficiency. In pressure 
vessels, incrustation may bring 
about serious overheating and 
eventual failure. Furring may be 
prevented by water softening and 
other treatment; most processes 
remove the scale-forming matter 
from the water before it is heated, 
but others only ensure a soft 
precipitate by preventing crystal- 
lisation of minerals. See Water 
Softening. 

Furrow. Trench or hollow made 
by the plough. It comes from an 
Anglo-Saxon word, and has been 
extended to describe hollows of 
other kinds, such as furrows on the 
face. See Plough. 

Furry Dance. Correct local 
name of the celebration. May 8, at 
Helston, Cornwall. See Flora Day. 

Furse, Charles Wellington 
(1868-1904). British painter. 
Bom at Staines, Jan. 13, 1868, 
and educated at Haileybury, he 
studied art at the Slade School 
under Legros, and in Paris under 
Julien. In open-air portraiture 
he achieved rapid success, notably 
in The Return from the Ride, 

1903, and Diana of the Uplands, 

1904, a portrait of his wife (v.i.), 


both in the Tate Gallery. A 
sportsman himself, he easily caught 
the atmosphere of country Ufe, 
composing on a robust scale in 
bold, luminous masses of colour. 
He was elected A.R.A. in 1904, 
but died Oct. 17. 

Furse, Dame Katharine (b. 
1875). British organizer. She 
was born at Bristol, Nov. 23, 1875, 
the daughter 
of John Ad- 
dington Sy- 
monds, and 
married C. W. 

Furse, the 
painter, in 
1900. Going 
to France in 
Sept. 1914, 
she developed 
the activities 
of the Volun- 
tary Aid Detachments, becoming 
their commandant-in-chief in 1915. 
She was director of the Women’s 
Royal Naval Service, 1917-19 ; 
assistant chief commissioner of 
girl guides in 1922 ; director of 
the world bureau for girl guides and 
girl scouts, 1928-38. She was 
created G.B.E. in 1917. Her 
published works include Ski- 
running, 1924 ; Hearts and Pome- 
granates, 1940. 

Fuarse, Roger (b. 1903). British 
designer. Son of Sir W. T. Furse, 
he was born at Ightham, Kent, 
and educated at Eton. His settings 
and costumes for stage productions 
were outstandingly brilliant, Vic- 
toria Regina, 1936 ; Oscar Wilde, 
1937 ; Design for Living, 1939 ; 
The Skin of Our Teeth, 1945. For 
the Old Vic he designed Shake- 
spearian costumes and settings. 
His most notable work in the 
cinema was in Henry V. Furse 
was art director at Perranporth 
summer theatre, 1936-39, and 
then served in the Royal Navy. 

Fiirstenberg. Name of two 
families of the German nobility, 
unconnected with 
each other. The 
Swabian princely 
house is the more 
important, though 
the Westphalian 
counts and barons 
have numbered 
several prince- 
bishops of Pader- 
born and statesmen 
of repute among 
their members. 
The later grand 
duchy of Baden 
was, 1136-1457, 
largely under the 
rule of the south- 
ern Fiirstenbcrgs 



FarnivaPs Inn, London. View of the interior of the 
inn before its demolition 
From Wilkinson’s Londina lUustrata 1819 
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who thence nntD 1 806 ruled a princi- 
pality of their own, which is now 
mostly a part of Wiirttemberg, 
with the capital at Donaueschin- 
gen. Large territoiies in Bohemia 
and Austria were held by younger 
branches of the family. Notable 
among the Fiirstenbergs were 
Egon VIII, a general of the 
Catholic League during the Thirty 
Years’ War, and his sons who 
backed Louis XIV against the 
emperor, both successively bishops 
and the younger, Wilhelm Egon, 
in 1686, made a cardinal. Maxi- 
milian Egon (1863-1941), personal 
friend of the Kaiser William II, 
was famous for his sumptuous 
hospitality and hunting parties at 
Donaueschingen. 

Furstenbimd (Ger., league of 
princes). Term specially applied 
to the league formed by Frederick 
the Great in July, 1785, to main- 
tain the existing constitution of 
the Empire as established by the 
treaty of Westphalia The emperor 
Joseph II was pressing a scheme for 
securing Bavaria for himself and 
in exchange giving the Netherlands 
to the Bavarian ruler. Frederick 
persuaded the rulers of Saxony and 
Hanover — George III of Great 
Britain — ^to combine with him 
against this policy, and the league 
was joined by the elector of Mainz, 
the rulers of Brunswick, Baden, 
Hesse-Cassel, Mecklenburg, and 
others. It succeeded in stopping 
Joseph’s project, but did not long 


Jewish population. At one time 
under the bui^esses of Nuremberg 
and later the bishops of Bamberg, 
Fiirth became part of Bavaria in 
1806. Pop., pre-war, 81,135. 
Pron, Few-ert. 

Further Education. Term 
used for instruction, higher, tech- 
nical, or commercial, pursued after 
the end of primary and secondary 
schooling. The Education Act, 
1944, defined further education as 
“ {a) a full-time and part-time 
education for persons over the 
compulsory school age; and (6) 
leisure time occupation in . . . cul- 
tural training and recreative acti- 
vities . . . for any person over com- 
pulsory school age.” Further 
education includes dressmaking 
classes for housewives, shorthand 
evening classes for office workers, 
lectures on bee-keeping or garden- 
ing, as well as full-time courses in 
preparation for university degrees. 
Under section 42 of the Education 
Act, every local education author- 
ity must prepare and submit to 
the minister of Education schemes 
of further education for its area, 
to be carried out after consulta- 
tion, and possibly in cooperation, 
with universities and other educa- 
tional bodies providing facilities 
for further education in the area. 

School Attendance Compulsory 

The same Act required local 
education authorities to establish 
and maintain county colleges (^ee 
County College). Conditions when 


nology, trade schools, polytech- 
nics, technical colleges maintained 
by local education authorities, 
evening schools. The London and 
other county councils maintain 
technical, commercial, literary, 
art, and general institutes for 
further education, most of the 
classes being held in the evening. 

Many students in evening 
schools concern themselves with a 
particular subject, and sometimes 
with a series of subjects in succes- 
sion; but an increasing number 
take full courses with the object of 
securing a university degree, a 
professional diploma, or passing 
some other qualifying examination. 
The award of certain national certi- 
ficates, e,g. in engineering, depends 
on satisfactory class attendance and 
homework during three sessions, 
and success in the terminal as well 
as the final examinations. 

Besides technical and vocational 
subjects, literature, art, music, 
drama, crafts, civics and sociology 
are studied in leisure hours ; and 
communal activities, such as dis- 
cussion groups, amateur dramatic 
societies, etc., are encouraged by 
most local authorities. An institute 
of adult education was formed in 
1946 to cooperate with such 
bodies as the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association and the extra- 
mural departments of the univer- 
sities to encourage the provision 
of university ex tension lectures and 
courses, and extend opportunities 


survive the death of its mainstay, 
Frederick, in 1786. 

Furstenwalde. Town of E. 
Germany^ the LaTid of Branden- 
burg. It is on the Spree, 32 m. 
E.S.E. of Berlin. A bishop’s seat 
until 1571, its chief building is the 
cathedral. One of the oldest and 
richest towns in the prov., it 
owned a forest of about 12,000 
acres. Metals, textiles, beer, and 
iron-founding provided its chief 
industries. Pop. 25,490. 

Fiirth. Town of Germany, in 
Bavaria. A rly. junction, 5 m. 
N.W. of Nuremberg, and linked 
with it by Germany’s first railway, 
1835, it stands at the confluence of 
the rivers Pegnitz and Rednitz. 
Its chief buildings are S. Michael’s 
church and the town hall, as well 


the Act was passed, and for some 
time afterwards, made it impos- 
sible to construct and staff county 
colleges immediately ; but as soon 
as they were functioning atten- 
dance of young persons became 
compulsory, and employers were 
compelled to release them for such 
attendance. 

Long before the passing of that 
Act, however, many employers, in 
conformity with the aims of the 
Education Act of 1918, allowed 
their juniors to attend, on one oi 
more days a week, day continua- 
tion schools, the number so re 
leased for further general educa- 
tion amounting in 1946 to more 
than 100,000. Thousands of ap- 
prentices were also released for one 
or more days a week to continue 


for the aesthetic, intellectual, and 
social development and expression 
of all beyond compulsory school 
age. See Education Acts. 

Furtwangler, Wilhelm (b. 
1886). German conductor. Born 
in Berlin, Jan. 25, 1886, he was 



educated at 
Munich, and 
conducted op- 
eras and con- 
certs at Bres- 
lau, Zurich, 
Munich, and 
Strasbourg, 
Liibeck (1911 
-15), Mann- 
heim (1915- 
20). He made 


his reputation as a musician of 


supreme knowledge and profound 


as the ruins of a castle ; other their technical training. Em- understanding during successive 


churches and several schools are 
nearly all modern. Its trade and 
population grew considerable be- 
tween 1885 and 1914, its chief 


ployers paid wages for days spent 
in this way. Experience proved 
the value of this further education 
both to the juvenile and to the 


seasons with the Berlin state 
opera, 1920-22, the Tonkiinstler 
orchestra of Vienna, and the New 
York Philharmonic orchestra, 1925 


industries being printing and 
attendant trades, the making of 
mirrors, furniture, machinery, toys, 
and fancy goods. There was also 
a trade in agricultural produce, and 
an annual fair Fiirth had a large 


employer. 

Institutions which have long 
offered opportumties for further 
education include the universities 
and university colleges, colleges of 
art, science, commerces or tech- 


-27. He made his first London 
appearance in 1924, with a British 
orchestra. He had a great success 
on several subsequent visits with 
the Berlin Philharmonic orchestra. 
Purtwangjler acted as director of 
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concerts at Vienna, 1927-30, and 
Baireuth, 1931, and 1936-37. 
Accused of collaboration with the 
Nazis in the Second Great War, 
he was cleared by a German 
** denazification” court, Dec., 1946, 
and allowed to resume his career. 

Furtinctilosis. Acute localised 
inflammation of hair follicles in 
the skin with Staphylococcus aureus. 
See Boil. 

F-ury and Hecla Strait. Nar- 
row channel of the Arctic regions, 
separating Baffin Island from 
Melville Peninsula on the S. It 
contains numerous islands and 
communicates with the Gulf of 
Boothia on the W., and with Fox 
Channel on the E. Parry, the 
Arctic explorer, discovered the 
strait in 1822. 

Furze or Gorse (Vlex euro- 
paeus). Shrub of the family 
Leguminosae. It is a native of 
Europe, the Canaries, and Azores. 



Fuize. Left, seedling of Ulez euro- 
psens : light dwarf furze, IT. minor 


It varies in height from 2 ft. to 
8 ft., according to situation, and is 
densely covered with sharp ever- 
green spines, which are mainly 
transformed leaves. Young seed- 
lings have trefoil leaves, and a 
single leaflet is sometimes at- 
tached to the long spines of older 
plants. The bright yeUow, scented 
flowers are borne on the larger 
spines, which are twigs. The two- 
lobed calyx is yellow, like the 
petals, but covered with short 
black hairs. The black pods are 
about I in. long, and hairy. The 
seeds bear an oily attachment, 
known as an elaiosome, which is 
relished by ants, who convey the 
seeds to their runs to feed upon this 
part. By this agency the ffistribu- 
tion of the plant is effected. The 
dwarf furze (Z7. minor) ^ smaller in 
all its parts, is native only to 
Belgium, France, and Great 
Britain. 

Fusagasuga. Town of Colom- 
bia, in the dept, of Cundinamaroa. 
It •stands at an elevation of 5,627 
ft., 28 m. S.W. of Bogota, and is 
locally known as the Cordilleran 
Paradise. A summer resort, it is 


one of the chief coffee-growing 
centres of the country. 

Fusan. Seaport of Korea. It 
stands at the S.E. extremity of the 
Korean peninsula, in S. Keisho divi- 
sion, on Broughton Strait, 7 m. 
from the mouth of the Naktong 
river, and is the 
S. terminus of the 
rly. from Seoul . 

(K e i j o). Old 
Fusan is the 
native town and 
New Fusan was 
mostly inhabited 
by J apanese 
before the defeat 
of Japan in 1945. 

Fusan, one of 
the treaty ports, 
opened to foreign 
commerce in 
1883. The har- 
bour is sheltered 
and deep, and the 
largest vessels 
afloat can approach the quay. 
Steamers normally ply to and from 
Nagasaki, Port Arthur, Vladivos- 
tok, Shanghai, Chemulpo (Jinsen), 
and other ports. • The trade is 
connected with cotton fabrics, raw 
silk, Japanese wares, hides, rice, 
dried fish, petroleum, and beans. 
Of the fisheries the principal catch 
is herring and cod. After the 
annexation of Korea by Japan in 
1910, the Japanese improved the 
harbour, makmg roads, and build- 
ing water and electricity works. 
Pop., pre-war, 249,734. 

Fusaro. Lagoon of Italy. The 
ancient Acherusia Palus, it is in the 
prov. of Naples, 11 m. W. of 
Naples, and is separated from the 
sea by alluvial sand-hills. The 
Romans made an outlet for it in 
the 1st century a.d. During the 
Empire its banks were studded 
with villas, of which there are 
many remains, besides tombs. 
Then, as now, the lake was famed 
for its oysters. 

Fuse. A device for bringing 
about the ignition or detonation of 
an explosive charge which allows 
a fixed interval of time before the 
charge explodes. The safety 
fuse used in mining operations 
consists of a train of black powder 
contained in a waterproof, woven 
textile tube and provides a means 
of communicating a flame from a 
distance to the charge to be fired. 
A crude form of safety fuse is the 
so-called “ miner’s squib,” a tap- 
ered tube 7 ins. long, filled with 
fine gunpowder. Quickmatch 

fuse, now used mainly m fire- 
works, is made by soaking cotton 
wick jn a solution of gunpowder 
and gum arabic, dusting with fine 


gunpowder when in the tacky state 
and finally wrapping in water- 
proof tape. Instantaneous fuse, 
several strands of quickmatch in 
the same wrapping, burns at a 
speed of 200-300 ft. per sec. 
For a more rapid fuse the core 



Fusan, the Korean port in the south-eastern extremity 
of the peninsula 


explosive filling 
tetranitrate or 
can be readily 


consists of an 
(Pentaerythritol 
T.N.T.) which 
detonated. 

Modern artillery employs over 
100 different types of fuses, the 
principal being impact or direct 
action ; graze action or per- 
cussion ; time ; and radio prox- 
imity. With military ammunition, 
such as shell or bomb, the charge is 
usually fired on impact with the 
target. The most usual direct 
action fuse is operated by a small 
pin held by a spring, which im- 
pinges violently on a detonator 
when impact occurs. Armour- 
piercing shells have a fuse set in 


Antenna 


f^losbiG Nosecap 


Radio Transmiteji^ 
and Receiver 



Rower Supply 
(Reserve Battery) 


Safety Devices 
Self-Destruction 
fuse 


Auxiliary 
Detonator 


Fuse. Diagrammatic sketch of radio- 
proximity fuse for A.A. shells 
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the base, so that the shell does not 
explode till it has penetrated the 
target. The fuse holds the firing 
pin back by a balance system and 
is set off by the sudden retardation 
of the projectile on impact. 

A.A. shells and bombs have 
time fuses, actuated either by a 
train of powder or by a clockwork 
mechanism. A major develop- 
ment of the Second Great War 
was the variable time fuse oper- 
ated by radar. This was a tiny 
broadcasting and receiving set 
which exploded by radio re- 
flection over the heads of troops 
or near an enemy aircraft or 
vehicle. The L. delay fuse de- 
pended on the time for a piece of 
lead alloy to break when stretched 
by a spring ; it could be arranged 
for one hour or- one month. 
Magnetic fuses in mines are set 
off by the movement of a sensi- 
tive needle under the influence of 
a ship’s magnetic field. The fuse 
of the acoustic mine is actuated by 
the noise of the ship’s engines. 

Bombs dropped from aircraft 
and intended to explode upon 
striking the ground have a fuse 
in the tail fin which is set off by 
the sudden retardation of the 
projectile on impact. The fuses 
are armed by the unscrewing of 
fins by the air-stream while the 
bomb is dropping. Delayed- 
action bombs have either chemical 
or clockwork fuses, (^ee Ammuni- 
tion ; Detonating Fuse ; Ex- 
plosives ; Shell ; Shrapnel.) 

Electric Fuse. This is an im- 
portant element in the trans- 
mission and distribution of electric 
current. In all practical systems 
for the distribution of power it is 
necessary to provide somethii^ 
in the nature of a relief which will 
operate when excessive local stress 
or pressure threatens danger to 
the system. In a steam, water, or 
air system this relief is provided by 
safety-valves, supplemented fre- 
quently for steam by fusible plugs. 

In an electrical system the re- 
lief is mostly provided bv fuses 


which are designed to carry the 
ordinary amount of current in a 
particular circuit, and to melt and 
break the circuit automatically 
should the current become so 
great as to heat the other parts 
of the circuit beyond the limit 
of safety. Hence the fuse is made 
of such materials and dimensions 
that its resistance is greater than 
that of an equal length of any 
other part of the circxdt, and in 
consequence it is always, when 
current is passing, at a higher 
temperature than the rest of the 
circuit, while, its melting point 
being low as compared with 
that of the other materials of the 
circuit, it is also ready to give 
way first. 

The material used for fuses is 
generally tinned copper wire, but 
an alloy of tin and lead is some- 
times used. The fuse should be so 
long that when it goes there will 
be no risk of the formation of an 
arc across the space formerly 
occupied by the fuse — ^the current 
must be completely broken. The 
material should be such that it 
melts quietly without throwing 
splashes of molten metal where 
they may ignite anything and thus 
give rise to a fire. Hence the fuse 
is usually fixed between two hard 
brass clamps secured on a small 
slab of porcelain. Frequently the 
fuse is enclosed bodily in a porce- 

SLATE BASE 


SHROUD REMOVED 
TO SHOW CONTACT 


flT 



Fuse. 600-ampere fuse handle with adaptor 
plates and cartridge fuse. (Top right). 800- 
ampere fuse handle and base 


lain tube or case, while 
the space about it is 
packed with some non- 
conducting material which 
will effectually prevent the 
passage of a spark or the 
formation of an arc 
between the interrupted 
terminals when the fuse 
“ blows.” 

Fuselage (Fr. fuseau, 
shuttle). Body of an aero- 


plane, to which the mainplanes, 
tad-unit, undercarriage, etc., are 
attached. The body of a flying- 
boat is correctly called the hull. 

FuseU, Henry (1741-1825). 
Anglo-Swiss painter. Bom at 

Zurich, Feb. 7, 1741, and educated 
for the Church, 
he had to leave ! 

Zurich owing 
to the emnity 
of a public of- 
ficial whom he 
had exposed. 

He came to 
England in 
1765, and se- „ „ 

0 ^ the good 
offices of Sir 

Joshua Reynolds. On his advice 
Fuseli studied in Italy from 
1770, and later returned to Eng- 
land. In 1782 he produced his 
gruesome and notorious picture. 
The Nightmare. Nine pictures 
for Boydell’s Shakespeare gahery, 
and 47 for a Milton gallery of his 
own, were his other principal 
achievements. He became R.A. 
in 1790, lecturer on painting in 
1799, and keeper in 1804. He died 
at Putney, April 16, 1825. 

Fusel oa OR Amylic Alcohol. 
Volatile liquid present in the pro- 
ducts of the alcoholic fermentation 
of saccharine liquids, especially 
those derived from potato starch. 
It is a complex liquid and varies 
according to the source of the 
alcohol, and the proportion ob- 
tained is influenced by the activity 
of the particular bacteria which 
form amylic alcohol. See Alcohol. 

Fusibility. Name given to that 
physical property by virtue of 
which matter may be melted or 
rendered fluid if heated to a suffi- 
ciently high temperature under 
suitable conditions. It is solely due 
to this that objects can be cast in 
metal. While all the metals are 
fusible they melt at a range of 
temperatures, all the way from 
—39® C. (—38° F.), the melting 
point of solid mercury, to 1,773° C. 
(3,223° F.), the approximate 
temperature at which platinum 
melts. At whatever temperature 
the melting takes place it is 
always accompanied by the ab- 
sorption of heat which becomes 
“ latent ” and a change of volume. 
Usually this change is one of 
expansion, but bismuth, for ex- 
ample, contracts in volume on 
fusion. See Liquation ; Metal. 

Fusible Metals. Metal alloys 
which melt at comparatively low 
temperatures. Newton devised 
such an alloy. One composed of 
15 parts bismuth, 8 lead, 4 tin, 
and 3 cadmium, knowm as Wood’s 
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metal, will melt at 155® F., and 
another (Rose’s metal) composed 
of 8 parts bismuth, 8 lead, and 3 
tin will melt at 203® F. Both these 
metals, therefore, will melt in boil- 
ing water. The “magic spoon” of 
the conjurer which melts in a cup 
of tea is made of such a metal By 
varying the proportions of the con- 
stituents, alloys of tin and lead, 
or tin, lead, and bismuth, can be 
made which will melt at from 
202° F. to 380® F. Some are used 
to make fusible plugs for steam 
boilers and electric kettles. These 
plugs, being inserted in the furnace 
plates of a boiler, will melt if the 
plate becomes dangerously over- 
heated, and, by permitting the 
steam to escape, may prevent a 
serious accident. They are also of 
use in electrotyping on account of 
their property of .expanding on 
cooling, and so giving clean-cut 
impressions of moulds. See Alloy. 

Fusil (late Lat. focile, steel for 
kindling fire). French term for the 
infantry magazine rifle, e.g. the 
fusil Lehd ; also a light form of 
flint lock musket formerly used in 
the British army. In 1857 a ser- 
geant’s fusil was issued weighing 
8 lb. lOJ oz. to fire the Enfield rifle 
ammunition, and in 1858 a smooth- 
bore fusil weighing 7 lb. 12^ oz. was 
issued to sergeants of native Indian 
regiments. The original^ was the 
fusil rrumsquet of Vauban. The 
fusil mitrailleur was a Belgian and 
Czecho-Slovak machine-gun. It 
was air-cooled and charger-fed. See 
Firearms ; Flint Lock ; Matchlock. 

Fusil. In heraldry, an elongated 
lozenge. A fusil may be pierced. A 
shield divided by diagonal lines 
crossing each other so as to form 
acute pointed lozenges is said to be 
“ fusily.” See Lozenge. 

Fusilier. Formerly the designa- 
tion of special bodies of troops 
equipped with a fusil or light flint 
lock musket at a time when the 
matchlock Was the standard 
military firearm. It is now only 
the distinctive regimental name of 
certain corps of infantry who are 
armed exactly the same as infantry 
of the line, though some battalions 
in the Second Great War provided 
machine-gun support companies, 
which were divisional troops. 

The first mention of fusiliers 
occurs about 1643, when they were 
organized as companies during the 
Thirty Years’ War. They were 
mounted, and differed only from 
the carabiniers in that they were 
armed with the flint lock musket. 
Following the lead set by France, 
various European armies intro- 
duced these troops of fusiliers be- 
tween 1670 and 1680 to act as an 


escort for the artillerymen, who 
were hired by contract for the 
campaign, an escort being con- 
sidered desirable not only to pro- 
tect them from hostile attack, but 
also to keep a close watch on them 
in case of treachery. As the cannon 
were served with loose powder 
from open barrels, it was not safe 
for the escort to be armed with 
muskets requiring the use of burn- 
ing match ; consequently the 
fusiliers were detailed for this duty. 

General adoption of the flint 
lock musket made unnecessary the 
use of special troops as artillery 
escort, and, owing to the fusiliers 
having become accustomed to act 
as independent units, the regi- 
ments were largely employed as 
light infantry and not as line 
troops. The fusiliers were regarded 
as corps d' elite and the lowest com- 
missioned rank was second lieut- 
enant, the junior of whom took 
precedence of all ensigns ; but at 
present they enjoy no privileges 
other than those of the infantry. 

The senior fusilier regiment of 
the British army is the Royal Fusi- 
liers (City of London Regiment), 
formed in 1685. The Soots Fusi- 
lier Guards relinquished the title 
fusiliers in 1877 and became the 
Soots Guards. Other famous 
British regiments of fusiliers are 
the Northumberland, Lancashire, 
Royal Scots, Royal Welsh, Royal 
Inniskilling, and Royal Irish. 
Distinctive of the full dress uni- 
form of British fusilier regiments 
was the busby or fur cap. 

Fusion (Lat. fusio). Term re- 
ferring to the change of state from 
solid to liquid, i.e. liquefaction or 
melting of a substance. The 
temperature Tm* at which the 
transformation takes place is 
known as the melting point ; this 
is well defined for a crystalline 
material, but less definite for glass 
or pitch. The melting point, in 
contrast to the boiling point, shows 
a slight variation with pressure. 

The amount of heat required to 
be imparted to unit mass of the 
solid to transform it into the 
liquid phase at the melting point 
is known as the latent heat of 
fusion, Lxa.. A knowledge of this 
latent heat gives directly the 
difference in the internal energy 
of the substance in the liquid 
and solid phases, and the ratio 

~ gives the entropy of fusion, 
i m 

In metals the value of Lm is only 
3 or 4 p.c. of the latent heat of 
vaporisation, whereas in mole- 
cular substances it may exceed 
20 p.c. See Freezing Point : 
Melting Point. 



Fiissen. Town and health re- 
sort of Germany, in Bavaria. It is 
on the left bank of the Lech, 56 m. 
S. of Augsburg. It dates from an 
early period, the Benedictine 
abbey of S. Magnus, it is said, 
having been founded here in 629, 
and was a town by 1300. Its 
principal centre of interest is the 
15th century castle of the bishops 
of Augsburg, which stands on an 
eminence overlooking the town. 
A treaty during the War of the 
Austrian Succession was signed 
here in 1745. The church of S. 
Magnus, dating from 1701, was 
constructed on an older founda- 
tion, a Romanesque crypt. Near 
by is the Calvarienberg (3,130 ft.). 
Pop. 6,315. 

Fust OR Faust, Johann (d. 
1466). German printer. With Jo- 
hann Gutenberg, and Gutenberg’s 
son - in - law, 
Peter Schoef- 
fer, Fust, who 
is not to be 
c onf ounded 
with the Faust 
of German 
legend, was 
prominent in 
the introduc- 
tion of typo- 
graphical 
printing in Ger- 
He was a wealthy gold- 
of Mainz, and financed 
Gutenberg’s printing office there. 
He foreclosed on a mortage and 
carried on the business with 
Schoeffer, one of the masterpieces 
of this partnership being a Latin 
Psalter, 1457, who.se initial letters 
were printed in red and blue. 
Fust died in Paris of the plague. 

Fustel de Coulanges, Numa 
Denis (1830-89). French his- 
torian. Born March 18, 1830, and 
educated in Paris, he studied for 
a time in Greece and then re- 
turned to France to teach and 
study history During 1860-70 
he was professor at Strasbourg ; 
after 1870 he lectured in Paris , in 
1878 he was made professor of 
medieval history at the Sor bonne, 
and from 1880 until his death, 
Sept. 12, 1889, was director of the 
ficole Normale. Fustel was prob- 
ably the most able and certainly 
the most uncompromising of his- 
torians who combated the theory 
that the early institutions of 
Prance were mainly of Teutonic 
origin. In six volumes he showed 
how the influence of Rome sur- 
vived there, and how the Teutonic 
invaders did little more than fall 
under it. Fustel’s best- known 
work, however, is La Cit6 Antique, 
1864. which claims that religion 


Johann Fust, 
German printer 

From a print 


many. 

smith 
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was the chief force in the develop- 
ment of the ancient states of 
Greece and Italy. 

Fustian. Thick short-piled cot- 
ton fabric, mostly used for work- 
men’s clothes. The term is applied 
to clothes of the nature of velvet. 
e.g. velveteen, moleskin, and cor- 
duroy. The early fustians seem to 
have been made of cotton or of cot- 
ton weft and linen warp. The 
manufacture of fustian was appar- 
ently introduced into England in 
the 14th century by the Flemings, 
the first English-made fustians 
being woollen. Spain and Italy 
were noted for their fustians 
those made at Naples becoming so 
popular as to be specially des- 
cribed as fustian of Naples, a term 
which became corrupted into such 
strange forms as fustian anapes, 
fustian and apes, fustianapes, and 
fustniapes. The name fustian is 
said to come from Fostat, near 
Cairo, where the stuff was made. 
Rum fustian is an old Oxford 
university “ night-cap,” a kind of 
egg flip. The use of the word for 
pompous or unseasonably lofty 
language is due to the idea of 
stuffing or padding. 

Fustic. Name given to two 
yellow dye materials known respec- 
tively as old fustic, obtained from 
the wood of Madura tinctoria^ and 
young fustic from Rhus cotinus. 
Both plants are grown in the West 
Indies, but young fustic is also 
found in S. Europe. The colouring 
matters from young fustic are 
called fdstin and fisetin, whilst 
those from Madura tinctoria are 
morin and maclurin. In wool dye- 
ing fustic is a natural yellow dye. 

Fusulina Beds. In geology, 
great thicknesses of limestone, 
made up to a great extent of fossil 
remains of chambered shells of 
Foraminifera, including species of 
Fvmlina. They are well developed 
in carboniferous rocks of Russia 
and the Ural Mts., and in Japan 
China, and N. America. 

Futa Jallon or Fouta Djallon. 
Region ot French W. Africa, form- 
ing the N.W. portion of French 
Guinea. Area, 42,000 sq. m. It is 
a mountainous country, rising in 
parts to over 5,000 ft., with fertile 
valleys, containing the head- 
streams of the Gambia, Senegal, 
and Niger rivers. Cattle, sheep, 
and horses are raised in large 
numbers, and cereals, coffee, and 
cotton are produced. The rly. 
from Kankan, on the Milo tribu- 
tary of the Niger, and Karussa on 
the Niger, to the port of Konakry, 
touches Tim bo, the capital, in the 
S. part of the territory. The 
inhabitants are Muslim Fulas, 



Futurism. La Modiste (the dressmaker), a Futurist g^igo that of the 
painting ty Gino Severini. exhibited at Pans m 1912 person or persons 

who settled here in the 16th depicted in the picture, 
century. See Guinea, French. A picture, according to the Fu- 

Futures. Business term for turist manifesto, “ must be a syn- 
goods to be shipped at some future thesis of what one remembers and 
time. Merchants and others what one sees.” Thus a Futurist 
speculated in futures, especially of would paint not only what he saw 


and become actu- 
ally “ a djmamic 
condition,” The 
weakness of the 
proposition lies in 
the fact that kin- 
etics cannot be 
realized by static 
qualities. Succes- 
sive scenes wit- 
nessed, for in- 
stance, from a 
train in motion 
were depicted on a 
canvas as though 
they had been 
simultaneous, the 
result being con- 
fusion. This aim 
was further com- 
plicated by a soit 
of psychological 
bias which was 
expressed in the 
Futurists’ effort to 
indicate, in the 
painting of a 
scene, not only 
the state of mind 
of the painter but 

person or persons 
depicted in the picture. 

A picture, according to the Fu- 
turist manifesto, “ must be a syn- 
thesis of what one remembers and 
what one sees.” Thus a Futurist 


corn, cotton, hops, etc., variations before him, but would combine 
in freight rates and in market with it the recollection of previous 
conditions generally providing an scenes which lingered in his mind, 
ample gambling element. The and also attempt to gve, in the 
word was confined in practice to same picture, some idea of the 
foreign produce. sitter’s sensations. These sensa- 

Futurism. Name given to an 

art movement which originated at _ rhythms. 

Turin in 1910. It owed its incep- Objects and personages were to be 
tion mainly to F. T. Marinetti, studied from all sides so that all 
the Italian poet. It preached the aspects of things, visible and m- 
renovation of Italian art, declaring visible, front and back, should be 
that art could five only by its P^mted m a pictoe. The results 


emancipation from the past. It 
repudiated tradition, academic 
training, museums, picture galler- 
ies, the art of previous ages, and 
other similar “ fetters ” on art 
progress. In literature, experi- 
ments were made by Marinetti 
and others to convey emotions 


painted in a picture. The results 
were frequently ludicrous. 

Original Futurists included Mar- 
inetti and the Italian painters 
Boccioni, Carra, Russolo, Balia, 
and Severini. Their first exhibition 
was held in 1911 in Paris, whence 
it was transferred to London. 
In the light of subsequent events 


directly to the reader’s eye by the it was clear that Fut^ism pos 


use of varying types, suggestive 
arrangements of spacing and lines. 


to a considerable degree 
of the prophetic marks of 


and other devices. An account of fascism. In Italy the movernent 


scenes in the Balkan Wars, 1912- 
13, was written by Marinetti and 
read to an accompaniment of 
drums, crashing metal instruments, 
etc. Futurism tried to introduce 
into the art of painting a “ poetry 
of motion,” whereby, for example, 
the painted gesture should cease 
to he a fixed momentaty thing 


emerged with a political as well as 
an aesthetic creed, and was the 
manifestation of a bombastic 
worship of the machine and brute 
force. See Gubism. 

Fuyong. Chinese dish of egg 
served in the form of an omelette 
and suitably garnished with vari- 
ous mixed vegetables. 
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Fyen ob. Ftjnen. Island of the 
Baltic Sea, forming part of Den- 
mark. It lies between Jutland and 
Zealand, ranking next to the 
latter in size, and is separated from 
Slesvig by the Little Belt, and 
bounded E. by the Great Belt. 
Length, 62 m. by 42 wide ; area, 
1,133 sq. m. Mostly flat, and 
much indented, it rises in the S.W. 
to some 400 ft. Well watered by 
the Odense and other streams, it 
is very fertile, producing fruits, 
cereals, flax, hemp, timber, cattle, 
and horses. The chief towns are 
Odense {q.v,), the capital, Svend- 
borg, and Nyborg. Fyen was 
occupied by German troops on 
April 9, 1940, when Denmark was 
invaded during the Second Great 
War. It was a centre of resis- 
tance until the liberation on May 
8, 1 945. The Gestapo headquarters 
at Odense was destroyed by the 
R.A.F. on April 17, 1946. 

Fyfe, SiE David Patrick 
Maxwell (b. 1900). British law- 
yer and politician. He was 
educated at George Watson’s 
College, Edinburgh, and Balliol 
College, Oxford, and was called to 
the bar in 1922. Having practised 
on the northern circuit, he took 
silk in 1936 and was recorder of 
Oldham, 1936-42. From 1935 he 
was Conservative M.P. for the 
W. Derby division of Liverpool. 
Solicitor-general 1942-45, and, 
attorney-general May-July, 1945, 
Fyfe was- British acting chief 
prosecutor of the international 
military tribunal that tried the 
major war criminals at Nuremberg, 
presenting the case against Ribben- 
trop. Knighted in 1942, he was 
made a privy councillor in 1945. 

Fyfe, Henry Hamilton (b. 
1869). A British journalist and 
author. Son of a barrister, he was 
bom in London Sept. 28, 1869, 
and educated at Fettes. After 
varied work with The Times, he 
edited the Morning Advertiser, 

1902- 03 and the Daily Mirror, 

1903- 05. He was special corres- 
pondent of the Daily Mail all over 
the world from 1907 to 1918, and 
also wrote the Amiens dispatch in 
The Times which gave first news of 
the reverse at Mons, Aug., 1914. 
In July, 1918, he took charge of 
British propaganda in Germany. 
Under his editorship, 1922-26, the 
Daily Herald substantially increas- 
ed its circulation. His first book, A 
Player’s Tragedy, appeared in 1 894 ; 
later came biographies of North- 
cliff e, 1930, and T. P. O’Connor, 
1934 ; Revolt of Women, 1933 ; My 
Seven Selves, 1936 ; Britain’s War- 
time Revolution, 1944 ; 60 Years 
of Fleet Street, 1949. His best- 


known play was The Kingdom, the 
Power, and the Glory, 1920. 

Fyfe, Sir William (Hamilton) 
(b. 1878). British educationist. 
Born July 9, 1878, he was the 
younger brother of H. Hamilton 
Fyfe (W.S.). Educated at Fettes 
and Merton College, Oxford, he 
was headmaster of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, 1919-1930 ; principal and 
vice-chancellor of Queen’s univer- 
sity, Kingston, Ont., 1930-36, be- 
coming principal and vice-chan- 
cellor of the university of Aberdeen 
in 1936. He was chairman of the 
Scottish advisory council on edu- 
cation, 1942-46, and a member of 
the Scottish advisory council on 
the rehabilitation of offenders. His 
publications included translations 
of the histories and minor works of 
Tacitus, and Aristotle’s Art of 
Poetrv. He was knighted in 1942. 

Fyffe, Will (1887-1947). Scots 
variety artist. He first appeared 
on the stage at the age of six 
in a company managed by his 
father. His reputation grew as a 
comedian in the Harry Lauder 
tradition, and his impersonations 
of a ship’s engineer and a Scottish 
centenarian were popular music 
hall sketches. Entering films, 
usually as a character actor, in the 
1930s, he was in Annie Laurie, 
1936 ; Owd Bob, 1938 ; Rulers of 
the Sea, 1940 ; The Brothers, 1947. 
He died Deo. 14, 1947. 

Fylde. Name given to the 
district in Lancashire between the 
estuaries of the rivers Wyre and 
Kibble. It is a fiat area devoted 
mainly to agriculture, but Fleet- 
wood, Blackpool, and Lytham 
St. Annes stand on it. 

Fylfot. In heraldry, the cross 
gammadion, or cramponed cross. 
It is celebrated in occult science, 
and is a modi- 
fication of the 
extremely an- 
cient Oriental 
Swastika {q.v,). 
Each limb is 
terminated by 
a crutch- like 
protrusion to 
the right. This 
is the lucky or beneficent fylfot ; if 
the projections are reversed it is a 
“ black ” or evil sign. The word 
is probably a corruption of fill- 
foot, as a row of “fylfots” was 
used to fill a space at the bottom 
of a painted window. 

Fyne. Sea loch of Argyllshire, 
Scotland. It extends S.W. and S. 
for 40 m. from above Inveraray to 
its mouth at the Sound of Bute, 
with a breadth of from 1 m. to 5 m. 
Its arms are E. Loch Tarbert (with 
Tarbert village). Loch Gilp (with 



Fylfot in heraldry 


Lochgilphead, Ardrishaig, and the 
Crinan Canal), Loch Gair, and 
Loch Shira. 

Fyrd (A.S., army). Name given 
to the army, or rather militia, of 
England in Anglo-Saxon times. 
It is first mentioned in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle as existing about 
600, and consisted apparently of 
all able-bodied men. They were 
called out in times of danger by 
the shireman or sheriff, each shire 
having its own fyrd. In the 7th 
century laws laid down penalties 
for neglecting this duty. Called 
fyrdwite, the fines varied, ac- 
cording to the rank of the offender, 
from forfeiture of his land to a 
moderate fine. 

The fyrd was reorganized by 
Alfred the Great and was used to 
fight the Danish invaders. It sur- 
vived the Norman Conquest, but 
was not used abroad, the idea that 
it was a defensive force only being 
very strong. It did good work at 
the battle of the Standard and in 
other fights against the Soots and 
Welsh, but from about the time pf 
Edward I its place was taken by 
commissions of array and the 
militia. See Militia. 

Fjrt, Jan (1609-61). Flemish 
painter. Born March 7, 1609, at 
Antwerp, where he also died, he 
studied under Jan van Berch. He 
achieved renown as an animal 
painter and was employed by 
Rubens, Jordaens, and De Crayer 
to introduce animals, especially 
dogs, into their pictures. Most 
European galleries contain exam- 
ples of his art. 

Fytton, Mary (c. 1578-1647). 
English maid of honour. Except 
that she was grand-daughter of 
Sir Edward Fytton, and one of an 
English family long associated 
with Gawsworth, Cheshire, little 
is known of her life. She became 
maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth 
about 1595, but, after a liaison 
with the earl of Pembroke, was 
dismissed the court. She has been 
identified, without much historical 
justification, with Shakespeare’s 
“ dark lady ” of the sonnets. 

Fyvie. Village of Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland. It is on the Ythan, 
31 m. by railway N.N.W. of 
Aberdeen. The castle, once a 
royal mansion and then a home of 
the Gordons, was restored by 
Lord Leith of Fyvie (1847-1925) 
and has five towers. Traces exist 
of earthworks constructed by 
Montrose in his winter campaign 
of 1644. Consult Fyvie Castle, 
A. M. W. Stirling, 1928. 

Fyzabad. This is another 
spelling of Faizabad {q.v.)y city 
of the United Provinces, India. 


•yHE hard guttural sound associated with 
the letter G was represented in the 
ancient Semitic and Greek alphabets by 
the third letter, gimel or gamma, which 
evolved into the Latin C. But Latin prac- 
tice began to extend the pronunciation of 
C by softening the guttural to the sound 
of K ; and to avoid confusion a new letter was 
invented to represent the hard guttural, a modifica- 
tion of C — in its earliest recognizable form 
(700-600 B.C.). M 

Of more interest is the unusual elaboration of 
the Latin minuscule. Uncial scripts of the 6th 
and 7th centuries gave C. or O, and these soon 
developed into a cur- i^sive^ form in which 
the upper loop became a complete circle 


thus : p . This form became standard- 
1 s e d O in Carolingian writing as C • 
Other cursive minuscules had devel- J 
oped meanwhile, including various flat- 
headed, rather than round-headed, forms, 
not unlike the numerals 5 or 3, these 
being the only minuscule forms in use 
in England before the Norman conquest,- The 
round-headed minuscule, Q introduced from the 
Continent in the 12th o century, was used 
through the Middle English period, representing the 
sound of the modern hard g, while the flat- 
headed ^ represented the soft j sound intro- 
duced O by the Normans, and (occasionally) 
the sound of a y. The modern printer’s g is a 
recognizable derivation from both forms. 


G Seventh letter of the Eng- 
lish and Latin alphabets. 
It is a soft guttural or 
throat sound, the corresponding 
hard letter being k (c). It was 
a later addition to the Latin 
alphabet, being a modified form of 
C, which had hitherto done duty 
for the sounds of both C and G. 
In English it has two sounds, the 
one hard, as in gate, the other soft, 
mostly before e, i, and y, as in gen- 
der, ginger, Egypt In the word gaol 
also it is pronounced as j. Before 
n it is mute, as in gnat, reign ; and 
may lengthen the preceding vowel 
as in resign. The combination gh, 
when initial, corresponds to the 
first value of g, as in ghost ; when 
medial, it is mute, as in brought, 
and sometimes when final, as in 
hough, though it often has the 
sound of f as in rough, enough. See 
Alphabet ; C ; Phonetics. 

G. Fifth note of the major scale 
of C. It is a perfect fifth above 0, 
and is known as the dominant of 
the key of 0. 

1 ^ — IF treble clef 
r B ffr s n" ' It sign was origin- 

^ fQpjJl Qf 

the letter G and 
gives the name G to the line of 
the musical stave round which its 
central curl passes. See Clef ; 
Stave. 

Gabbro. Basic igneous rock, 
somewhat similar in texture to 
granite, with a speckled or mot- 
tled appearance. Gabbro consists 
usually of plagioolase feldspar, 
augite (g.v.), and often olivine 
(g.v.), while many common varie- 
ries have varying proportions of 
iron-and magnesium-rich min- 
erals. In the Inner Hebrides, 
Sweden, Norway, and Canada 
these rocks are common. 

Gabelle. French word for an 
indirect tax, in ordinary use con- 
fined to the tax on salt. Salt was a 
state monopoly, and almost from 
its imposition before 1300 to the 
Revolution the tax on it was most 
oppressive, every family being 
compelled to purchase a weekly 



minimum of salt. Its incidence 
varied from province to pro\ince ; 
one or two were exempt from the 
burden. In the others the price of 
salt was fixed by royal officials. At 
one period the prisons of Nor- 
mandy were filled with persons 
unable to pay this imposition. 
One of the grievances which con- 
tributed to the Revolution, it was 
abolished in 1790. 

Gaberdine oe Gabaedine 
(Span, gabardina, smock, coarse 
frock ). Loose garment, usually of 
„ , rough, dark 

material, 
reaching to the 
ankles and girt 
with a cord. It 
was worn in the 
^ Middle Ages by 
■ jr' pilgrims and 
I mendicants, in 
I which con- 
I nexion the 
j Scots word 
j gaberlunzie, a 
I beggar, is note- 
I worthy, and 
came to be 
i -^identified 

Gaberdine, as worn chiefly with 
by Jews Jews, who 

wore flowing robes of this type. 
The gaberdine was probably never 
a compulsory dress for the Jews. 
The name is now applied to fine 
cotton fabrics in close twill weave, 
used for raincoats. 

Gabes. Port and military sta- 
tion of Tunisia. On the Gulf of 
Gabes, it is the ancient Tacape. It 
is 205 m. by rlv. S. of Tunis and 90 
m. by rly. S.S.W. of Sfax. The 
surrounding country is semi- 
desert. W. of Gabes are salt lakes 
or shats, extending for nearly 
250 m. to within 50 m. of Biskra. 
There is trade in dates, oil, hides, 
and henna. Gabes was occupied by 
N.Z. troops of the British 8th 
army, March 29, 1943, the Ger- 
mans and Italians retreating to- 
wards Sfax. Pop. 18,611. 

Gable (old Fr., fork). Pointed 
or nearly pointed termination of a 


roof in the Gothic style. In classi- 
cal architecture the gable is known 
as a pediment. The simplest form 
of gable is the triangular. This 
came into vogue in the Middle 
Ages, as a result of the high- 
pitched roof, and, indirectly, of the 
vault which required such a roof. 
As Gothic tended towards luxuri- 
ance in detail, the severe triangular 
gable was enriched with ornaments 
such as the crocket and the 
finial (g.v . ), and in the 16th century, 
the transitional period of British 
architecture, the sides were formed 
in a succession of short curves. The 
latter form was adopted in the 
Netherlands, and is popularly 
known as the Dutch gable. The 
main fa 9 ade of Holland House, 
Kensington, built early in the 17th 
century, was surmounted by a suc- 
cession of these gables, consisting 
of two curves divided by a rect- 
angular step on each side. 

In another variety the sides are 
formed by a sequence of rectangu- 
lar steps, known as corbie-steps 
(q.v.). When, as in the timber, 
or half timber, buildings of the 
16th century, the gable projected 
some distance over the wall, the 
edge or verge was ornamented with 
a barge-board. When the “hipped” 
roof, i.e. the roof made to slope 
back from all sides, was introduced 
in the latter part of the 17th cen- 
tury, the gable ceased to exist ex- 
cept in farmhouses and buildings 
in which the older architecture 
still persisted. See Architecture ; 
House ; Barge- board iUus. 



Gable. Example from an old house 
m Salisbury, c. 1360 
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Gable, Claek (b. 1901). Amer- 
ican film actor. Bom at Cadiz, 
Ohio, Peb. 1, 1901, he was edu- 
cated at Akron 
university, 
and later 
joined a re- 
pertory com- 
pany. He be- 
gan his screen 
career at the 
end of the 
1920s, being 
placed under 
contract with 



Clark Gable, 


American film actor gtn- 

dies. His assertive personality, 
rugged appearance, and emotional 
range of acting made him a Holly- 
wood star. Films in which he 
played leading parts included The 
Painted Desert, 1931 ; A Free 
Soul, 1932 ; It Happened One 
Night, 1934 ; Mutiny on the 
Bounty, 1936 ; ParneU, 1937 ; 
Test Pilot, 1938 ; Idiot’s Delight, 
1939 ; Gone With the Wind, 1941 ; 
Adventure, 1946; Any Number 
Can Play, 1949. During the 
Second Great War he joined the 
U.S.A.A.F. 

Gablonz (Czech Jabloneo). A 
town of Czecho-Slovakia, in Bohe- 
mia. Situated on the Neisse, 7 m. 
E.S.E. of Eeichenberg, it is a 
manufacturing centre. Under the 
Austrian regime before 1914, 
Gablonz was the headquarters of 
an administrative division of the 
same name. Part of the Sudeten- 
land region, it was annexed by 
Hitler in 1938. Pop. 33,855. 

GaboriaU) (1833-73). 

French novelist. He was born at 
Saujon, Charente-Inferieure, Nov. 
9, 1833. An acknowledged master 
of detective fiction, his clever story 
L’ Affaire Lerouge, 1866, brought 
him instant fame. This was fol- 
lowed in rapid succession by Le 
Dossier No. 113, 1867 ; Le Crime 
d’Orcival, 1867 ; and other novels 
of the same type, which, though 
or slight literary value, hold the 
attention by their skilfully woven 
plots and abundance of sensational 
incident. He attained a European 
reputation as the originator of this 
type of detective fiction. Much of 
his work has been translated into 
English. He died Sept. 28, 1873. 
See Detective Fiction. 

Gabriel (Heb. man of God). 
Name in Biblical and post-Biblical 
literature of one of the seven arch- 
angels. He was sent to Daniel to 
explain the vision of the ram and 
the he-goat (Dan. 8), and again to 
instruct him as to the “ seventy 
weeks ” (chap. 9). In the N.T. he 
is the divine messenger who pre- 
dicts to Zacharias the birth of a 


son to Elizabeth (Luke 1, vv. 8-20), 
and to the Virgin Mary the birth 
of the Saviour {vv, 26-38). 

Gabtui) Gabon, or Gaboon. 
Colony in French Equatorial Africa. 
It lies to the S. of Cameroons, and 
is bounded W”. by the Atlantic 
Ocean, E. by the French Middle 
Congo colony, and S. by the 
Belgian Congo and the Portuguese 
enclave of Cabinda. French occu- 
pation commenced in the estuary 
of the Gabun river in 1841, and in 
1849 the settlement of Libreville 
was formed as a place of refuge for 
escaped slaves. 

French influence gradually ex- 
tended along the coast and into the 
interior, largely through the efforts 
of de Brazza and of French mis- 
sions. In 1884 France took posses- 
sion of the entire coastal region be- 
tween Libreville and Brazzaville. 
In 1894 the boundaries between 
Cameroons colony and the French 
Congo regions were determined, 
but in 1911 Germany demanded, 
and received, as compensation for 
her recognition of the position of 
France in Morocco, a block of terri- 
tory, the greater portion of which 
was taken from the Middle Congo 
and Ubangi-Shari-Chad colonies. 

The present area of the Gabun 
colony is 93,219 sq. m. It is ad- 
ministered by a governor, aided by 
administrative council, subject to 
the governor-general of French 
Equatorial .Africa, and contains 
vast forests and a large variety of 
tropical products, including rub- 
ber, palm kernels, and cocoa. 
There are rlys. from Brazzaville, 
the chief town of the Middle Congo 
to the W. coast and from Libreville, 
inland to Nj ole. Despite the lack of 
rly. communication there is a con- 
siderable trade along the rivers and 
through the ports of Libreville,the 
capital, Cape Lopez, Sette Gama, 
Mayumba, and Loango. The 
climate of the colony is unhealthy 
in the coastal regions, sleeping 
siclsness prevailing, but compara- 
tively healthy in the elevated 
interior. Pop. 384,000 (1,715 of 
whom are Europeans). 

Following the Franco -German 
armistice of June, 1940, Gabun 
adhered to the Vichy government. 
On Oct. 27 Free French troops, 
under Gen. de Larminat, advanced 
on Lambar^ne which fell on Nov, 6. 
Libreville surrendered five days 
later ; and Port Gentil, the last 
Vichy stronghold, on Nov. 12. 

Gad. Seventh son of Jacob, by 
Zilpah the handmaid of his wife 
Leah (Gen. 30, vv. 10, 11). He 
had seven sons at the time he 
went down to Egypt with his 
father and brothers. Gad is also 


the name of a prophet who acted 
as a counsellor to David (2 Sam, 
24 v. 11 ; 2 Chron. 29, v. 25), 
and wrote a history of his reign 
(1 Chron. 29, v. 29) ; and of an 
Oriental divinity, regarded as the 
bringer of good fortune. 

Gadag. Town and subdivision 
of Bombay, India, in the dist. of 
Dharwar. The area of the sub- 
division is 699 sq. m. Gadag (or 
Bettegiri) town trades in cotton 
and silk, and contains remains 
of temples. Pop. 56,283. 

Gadara. An ancient town of 
Palestine, included in the Decapo- 
lis. It stands among the hills on 
the E. side of the Jordan, 6 m. 
S.E. of the Sea of Galilee. Founded 
by Greeks, it was captured by 
Antioohus III, 218 b.o., and by 
Alexander Jannaeus, 100 b.o.,' 
when it was nearly destroyed. 
Pompey rebuilt it about 65-63 b.o. 
and it became friendly to Rome. 
It suffered from Jewish aggression 
in A.D. 66-70, but flourished there- 
after until the Mahomedan con- 
quest. It is mentioned in Mark 5, 
in connexion with the Gadarene 
swine. Extensive ruins include 
remains of two theatres, and a 
colonade ; the tombs in the neigh- 
bouring cemetery are remarkable. 

Gaddi, Taddeo (c. 1300-66). 
Italian painter. Born in Florence, 
he studied first under his father, 
Gaddo Gaddi, and under his god- 
father, Giotto. Few of his works 
survive. An altarpiece. The Virgin 
and Child, was in Berlin, and his 
fresco, The Last Supper, in the 
church of Santa Croce in Florence. 
The Triumph of S. ThomasAquinas 
in Santa Maria Novella, Florence, 
attributed to him, has been 
ascribed to a Sienese painter. 
Deeply imbued with the spirit of 
Giotto, Gaddi maintained that 
master’s tradition in painting. 

Agnolo Gaddi (b. c. 1330), son 
and pupil of Taddoo, painted 
frescoes, e.g. at Holy Cross church, 
Florence : also altarpieces. 

Gade, Niels Wilhelm (1817-90). 
Danish composer. Born at Copen- 
hagen, Feb. 22, 1817, he became a 
violinist in the royal orchestra. In 
1840 his overture Nachklange aus 
Ossian brought him into notice as 
a composer. He assisted Mendels- 
sohn in conducting the Gewand- 
haus concerts at Leipzig, but in 
1848 returned to Copenhagen and 
devoted himself to composition 
and conducting, being Ka^pell- 
meister (director of the court 
orchestra), and professor and 
director of the musical union. He 
died Dec. 21, 1890. Gade’s com- 
positions include orchestral and 
chamber music, and cantatas. 
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Crad Fly. Name given to mem- 
bers of two groups of flies that 
harass cattle in summer, causing 
them to run wildly about the 
pastures. It is most often applied 
to the horse fly {q.v.) which pricks 
the animals with its piercing 
proboscis in order to suck blood. 
Sometimes it is used for the warble 
fly (q.v.), which is not blood- 
sucking, but alarms the cattle by 
its buzz when on the wing. 

Gadolinite. A silicate of 
beryllium, iron, and yttrium 
(BeaFeYgSiaOio), which may con- 
tain appreciable cerium. It is a 
greenish black mineral principally 
found in massive or prismatic 
crystal form in pegmatite veins, 
often associated with other min- 
erals containing rare elements, 
such as aUanite, yttriahte, etc. It 
was investigated by J. Gadolin, 
Swedish chemist, in 1794. See 
Rare Earths ; Yttrium. . 

Gadolinitim. A chemical ele- 
ment (Gd), one of the terbium 
family of rare earths, moderately 
soluble in a saturated solution of 
potassium sulphate. J. 0. G. de 
Marignac in 1889 announced that 
he had isolated a new earth from 
the mineral samarskite by frac- 
tional precipitation with potas- 
sium sulphate. Since then workers 
have prepared its salts by frac- 
tional crystallisation of double 
nitrates. The element is also found 
in gadolinite and orthite. It has 
the atomic number 64, and atomic 


Gadsden. A city of Alabama, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Etowah co. 
It stands on the Coosa river, 65 m. 
N.E. of Birmingham, and is served 
by the Southern and other rlys. 
Gadsden is situated in a coal and 
iron region and in the centre of 
farming land, producing cotton, 
maize, grain, and poultry. Lum- 
ber, red clay, and limestone are 
found in the vicinity. The city 
makes iron and steel products, 
stoves, pipes, furniture, bricks, and 
textiles. Pop. 36,975. 

Gadsden Purchase, The. 
Name given to territory which the 
U.S.A. obtained from Mexico in 
1854. The sale was negotiated by 
James Gadsden, U.S. minister to 
Mexico, and amounted to 45,535 
sq. m. This is now part of New 
Mexico and part of Arizona, being 
the region bounded by the Gila, 
Rio Grande, and the Colorado 
river. The price paid was 
£2,500,000. 

Gad’s Hill. Village of Kent, 
England, famous as the residence 
of Charles Dickens. It is 2 m. from 
Rochester, on the road to Graves- 
end. The home of the novelist was 
Gad’s Hill Place (see Dickens 
illus.), a red brick house almost 
opposite the Sir John Ealstafl inn. 
Shakespeare (I Henry IV) places 
the episode in which Falstaff robs 
the travellers and is then robbed by 
Prince Hal and Poins at Gadshill, 
which is also used as the name of 
a character in the same play. 


Gadwall (Anas sirepera). Spe- 
cies of duck found in many parts 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and North 
America. It is rare in Great 
Britain, except in Norfolk, where 
it IS protected, and breeds in fair 
numbers. It resembles the com- 
mon mallard. See Duck; Mallard. 

Gaea or Ge. In Greek mytho- 
logy, the earth goddess. The 
daughter of Chaos, she was the 
motW of Uranus (Heaven), and 
Pontus (Sea), and by the former of 
the Titans. She represented the 
productive power of earth, bring- 
ing forth from her bosom and 
nourishing all living things. Her 
Roman counterpart, Tellus,^ was 
associated with a male divinity, 
Tellumo. 

Gaekwar. Title borne by 
former rulers of Bar oda, India . In 
reality it is the family name of the 
house that governed this state 
from the early part of the 18th 
century. The word is derived 
from a native word meaning a cow. 
The gaekwar Pratap Singh (b. 
1908) succeeded his grandfather, 
Feb. 6, 1939. See Baroda. 

Gael. Name applied to the 
members of the Gaelic branch of 
the Celtic race, and especially to 
the Celtic people of the Scottish 
Highlands. The word in Gaelic 
itself is Qaidheal, pron. approxi- 
mately gale, and in an earlier form 
was Goidel ; contrary to old belief, 
it is unconnected with Gaul, or 
Lat. Gain, Gauls. See Celt. 


weight 157*3. The oxide gadolinia, 
Gd 203 , is white and hygroscopic. 
Gadolinium forms a hydroxide, 
halides, oxyhalides, a sulphate, 
carbonate, and nitrate. As with 
cerium and neodymium, the metal 
can be prepared from- the alloy 
with magnesium by the action of 
excess molten magnesium on 
molten gadolinium chloride, or by 
distillation from the electrolytic- 
ally prepared alloy with cadmium. 

Gadow, Hans Friedrich (1855 
-1928). Anglo-German zoologist. 
Born in Pomerania, March 8, 1855, 
he was educated at Frankfort-on- 
Oder and at the universities of 
Berlin, Jena, and Heidelberg. He 
settled in England, became natu- 
ralised, and in 1880 secured an 
appointment in the natural history 
department of the British Museum. 
He left that in 1882 and in 1884 
was made Strickland curator and 
lecturer on zoology at Cambridge. 
Gadow’ s works include a Classifica- 
tion of Vertebrata, 1898 ; Am- 
phibia and Reptiles, in The Cam- 
bridge Natural History, 1901 ; 
and, together with A. Newton, A 
Dictionary of Birds, 1893-96. He 
died May 16, 1928. 


GAELIC LANGUAGE & LITERATURE 

Magnus KacLean. AutUor of TUe literature of tne Celts 

There are articles on the various languages akin to Gaelic, e.g. 
Breton ; Erse. See also Celt ; Philology ,* Wales 


Gaelic, the language of the Gael, 
belongs to the European branch of 
the Indo-European family. Philo- 
logy classifies the lan^ages of 
the European branch into : (1) 
Greek, Latin, and Celtic in the 
middle and S. of Europe ; (2) Eng- 
lish, German, and Norse in the N. ; 
and (3) Russian and Old Prussian 
in the E. In Greek and Roman 
times the Celts occupied the middle 
of Europe and their language has 
closer affinities with Greek and 
Latin than with English, German, 
or Norse. 

Celtic itself now stands as the 
name for two groups of dialects 
distinct from each other, but 
closely related — ^the Gadhelic and 
Brythonic, the former comprising 
Irish, Manx, and Scottish Gaelic ; 
and the latter, Welsh, Cornish, and 
Breton. They are also known as 
the Q and P groups in accordance 
with a well-marked linguistic dis- 


tinction which differentiates them. 
Though Irish, Manx, and Scottish- 
Gaelic are all derived from the 
ancient Gaelic, the original name is 
now almost exclusively restricted 
to the Gaelic spoken in the Scot- 
tish Highlands. 

For three centuries, from the 5th 
onwards, the language and litera- 
ture of Gaelic Ireland and Gaelic 
Scotland were virtually the same. 
The Gaels had come from Ireland 
into Scotland. But after the 
Norsemen began their raids, inter- 
course between the two countries 
was interrupted, and this in time, 
under Pictish and Norse influences, 
led to a divergence in the speech — 
a process which the Reformation 
accentuated, so that Irish and 
Gaelic are now separate dialects. 

The beginnings of Gaelic litera- 
ture date back to the 5th century 
A. D. But even before then, in pagan 
times, there existed the materials 
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for its most characteristic pro- 
ductions, There were the rich and 
abundant Sagas, or prose romances 
transmitted by oral tradition. 
What is known as the Heroic cycle, 
about the opening of the Christian 
era, was really the golden age of 
Gaelic romance. Before this there 
had been a mythological cycle, and 
after, the Ossianie cycle (3rd cen- 
tury A.D.), the hero of which has 
continued to inspire the classic 
poetry of the Gael down to the 
modem days. 

The first cycle deals with ancient 
myths ; the second with the 
famous Cuchullin romances, great- 
est of which is the Tain Bo Chu- 
ailgne ; the third with the tales of 
rionn, his son Ossian, and the 
Biaima. The earliest records of 
them are to be found in the great 
Middle Age MSS., Leabhar na 
h’ Xlidhre, and the Books of Lein- 
ster, Ballymote, Lecain, and Lis- 
more. The most valuable docu- 
ment in Gaelic literature is this 


During this early period the 
Gaels gave to the Continent 
evangelists and professors, who 
founded monasteries and wrote 
books. In later times others fled 
thither from the Norse, carrying 
their MS. treasures. As a result, 
most of the early documents are in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Germany. In 
all, excluding scores of Latin ones, 
tliere are 56 Gaelic MSS. abroad, 
of dates ranging from the 8th to 
the 19th century — ^the oldest at 
Milan and Cambrai. These also 
are Latin books, but they contain 
Gaelic glosses, poems, or other 
jottings of great interest. M. H. 
d’Arbois de Jubainville, in 1881, 
catalogued the MSS. in England, 
Ireland, and on the Continent, and 
Prof. MacKinnon did the same for 
those in Scotland. The latter are 
deposited in the Advocates’ Lib- 
rary, the universities of Edinburgh 


Codrum, Duncan Ban Macintyre, 
Dug lid Buchanan, Robb Doi n, 
James Maepherson, and William 
Ross. Greatest of all were Mac- 
donald and Macintyre, their de- 
scriptive powers being unique. 
The Birlinn Chlann Raonuill of 
the one, and the Coire Cheathaich 
and Ben Dorain of the other, rank 
as the masterpieces of Gaelic poetry. 

The 19th century produced a 
succession of new bards, gifted, 
and of a high order, from Maclach- 
lan, Livingston, and Maccoll on to 
Neil Macleod. It also furnished 
books of the choicest selections of 
Highland literature : John Mac- 
Kenzie’s Beauties of Gaelic Poetry, 
1841; J, F. Campbell’s Popular 
Tales of the West Highlands, 
1860 62 ; and Leabhar na Feinne, 
1872 ; Archibald Sinclair’s The 
Gaelic Songster, 1 879 ; Alex 
Cameron’s Reliquiae Celtioae, 
1892-94; and Alexander Car- 
michael’s Carmina Gadelica, 1900. 

Gaelic poetry is mainly lyrical. 
There are no epic poems except 
Maepherson’s Ossian. Songs of 
love, nature, chiefs and Prince 
Charlie, descriptive poems, hymns, 
eulogies, satires, epitaphs and 
laments were more in the line of the 
bards. The best prose is represented 
in the Gaelic Bible, Caraidnan 
Gaidheal, and Nicol son’s Proverbs. 

The great modern interest in the 
language and literature dates from 
the publication of J. C. Zeuss’s 
Grammatica Celtica in 1853, a 
work which revolutionised Celtic 
studios. Among Gaelic gram- 
mars those of Alexander Stewart, 
James Munro, H. C. Gillies, and 
Duncan Reid are chiefly used. 
There are large dictionaries by 
R. A. Armstrong, The Highland 
Society of Scotland, Alexander 
Maobain (etymological), and Ewen 
Macdonald ; and a smaller one by 
Neil MacAlpine. 

John Reid’s Bibliotheca Scoto- 
Celtica contains a list of all books 
printed in Gaelic before 1832, the 
first being CarewoU’s Translation 
of Knox’s Liturgy, 1567. Since 
then Donald Maclean has brought 
the list down to 1914. Beautiful 
English renderings of Gaelic poetry 
are published in Selections from 
the Gaelic Bards, T. P. Pattison, 
1866, and in Language and Litera- 
ture of the Highlands, J. S. Blackie, 
1876. See Erse. 

Gaeta (anc. Portua Caveta). 
Seaport and city of Italy, in the 
prov. of Naples. It stands amid 
beautiful surroundings 30 m. N.W. 
of Capua, and 74 m. by rly. N.W. 
of Naples. A strongly fortified 
naval station, it has an Angevin 
castle, a 12th century cathedral 
with belfry, remains of an amphi- 
theatre and theatre. The town is 
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Gaelic. Facsimile of a passage from the Book of Leinster, " 
a 12th century manuscript in Trinity College, Dutlm. 
These lines tell of the hunting of a dangerous boar at 
Lough Con, in co. Mayo, by the dogs of Manannan mac 
Lir, and the hounds from Mod, now Clew Bay islands 

Leahhar na h’ Uidhre. Like its 
famous contemporary, the Liber 
Hymnorum, a book of ancient 
Latin and Gaelic hymns, it belongs 
to the 11th century, and is a com- 
pilation from earlier books now 
lost. It is the oldest exclusively 
Gaelic MS. in existence. 

At the dawn of letters among the 
Gael, S. Patrick figures as the 
author of two letters in Latin, the 
Epistola ad Coroticum; and a 
loriea, or hymn, in Gaelic, still ex- 
tant, popularly known as S. 

Patrick’s Breastplate. After him 
S. Columha and his followers in- 
augurated a period of great lit- 
erary activity, which continued for 
two centuries- They wrote in Latin 
and Gaelic, using the Roman 
script and the Roman alphabet. 

With great assiduity they made 
Latin copies of book? of the Bible, 
some of them beautifully decorated 
and illuminated. They also wrote 
hymns and lyrical poems having 
nature for their theme. Many of 
these, including S. Patrick’s and 
S. Columha’ s, are in the Liber 
Hymnorum. 


and Glasgow, and the library of 
the Society of Antiquaries. 

The two oldest 
books of Gaelic 
Scotland now 
extant are 
Adamnan’s Vita 
Columbae in 
Sohaff hausen, and 
the Book of Deer, 
9th century, with 
Scottish Gaelic 
entries of 10th to 
12th, in C a m- 
bridge. After 
the latter comes 
the Book of the 
Dean of Lismore, 
containing a col- 
lection of pre-Reformation Gaelic 
poetry taken down from 1512 to 
1526 in Argyllshire. It has pieces 
from 56 authors, 11,000 lines, 800 
Ossianie. Similarly the Fernaig 
MS. (Ross-shire), c. 1688-93, and 
the Books of Clanranald (Inver- 
ness-shire) represent the literary 
output of the 17th century. 

From 1600 Scottish Gaels led the 
way in a great change which trans- 
formed the poetry of both Ireland 
and Scotland. Hitherto most of 
it had been Ossianie and in the 
ancient style. Mary Macleod was 
the first of thq modem Highland 
bards to break away from the 
older order. She invented rhythms 
of her own, and from her time a 
great variety of new and melodious 
metres appear. John Macdonald 
and some others followed, and then 
came the golden age of Gaelic 
poetry around the Forty -five — a 
quick and splendid succession of 
bards. In the fifty years after 
Culloden are grouped nearly all 
the greater names of Highland 
poetry ; among the many, Alex- 
ander Macdonald, John Mac- 
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the centre of considerable trade, 
coasting, and fishing. Near it was 
the Formian villa of Cicero, and 
tradition points to the spot where 
he was murdered. 

On the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire Gaeta became an independent 
centre of culture and commerce. 
It held out against the Austrians 
in 1815 and 1821, and afforded an 
asylum to Pope Pius IX in 1848- 
49. The last Bourbon king of 
Naples was besieged in the town 
and forced to surrender to Victor 
Emmanuel, 1861. Pop. 6,000. 

Gafencu, Gb^igoieb (b. 1892). 
Rumanian journalist and politi- 
cian. After study in Geneva and 
Paris, he joined the Peasants’ 
party in his oven country and 
founded a weekly paper which 
became the economic daily, Argus ; 
a news agency ; and a broadcasting 
station. His first post was as secre- 
tary to the foreign office, 1928. 
English on his mother’s side and 
multilingual, Gafencu was chosen 
foreign minister in the crisis of 
1938 and made a tour of the Euro- 
pean capitals hoping to secure 
peace — ^the subject of his book Les 
Demiers Jours de I’Europe, 1946. 
He resigned in May, 1940, when 
Rumfinia was forced into the Nazi 
alliance ; served as ambassador to 
Moscow ; and in 1941 went into 
exile in Switzerland. 

Gaff (Fr. gaffe). A spar which 
stretches out the upper end of a 
sail. The forked part of the gaff 
which fits upon the mast is called 
the jaws. At the back of the mast 
these jaws are joined by a parrel, 
a cord or rope with balls of wood 
upon it, so that the jaws slide up 
and down the mast easily. The 
other end of the gaff is termed the 
peak, and the safi is attached to it 
by halyards. Sails with which a 
gaff ’is used are gaff sails. 

Gaff. Stick armed with an iron 
hook for landing large fish, especi- 
ally salmon. The use of the gaff is 
prohibited for catching salmon un- 
less it is auxiliary to angling with 
rod and line. See Bone Imple- 
ments illus. 

Gage, Viscount. Irish title 
borne since 1720 by an English 
family, earlier members of which 
included Sir John Gage (c. 1479- 
1556), victorious against the Scots 
at Solway Moss, 1542 ; and Joseph 
(c. 1678-1754), who became a 
Spanish general and offered large 
sums in the hope of becoming king 
of Poland and (later) Sardinia. 
Joseph’s elder brother Thomas 
became 1st. viscount. 

Gage, Thomas (1721-87). Bri- 
tish soldier and administrator, 
younger son of the first Viscount 


Gage. Enter- 
ing the army 
in 1741, he dis- 
tinguished him- 
self in Brad- 
dock’s expedi- 
tion against 
FortDuquesne, 
1755. In 1760 
he became 
governor of 
Montreal, and 
in 1774 of Massachusetts. Here he 
lacked tact in dealing with the 
admittedly difficult situation which 
led to the collision between his 
troops and the colonists at Lexing- 
ton on April 18, 1775. This was 
followed by the battle of Bunker’s 
HiU on June 17, and though Gage 
was appointed commander of the 
forces in America in Aug., he 
shortly afterwards resigned and 
returned to England. He died 
April 2, 1787. ifi Correspondence 
with the Secretaries of State, 1763- 
75, was ed. by 0. E. Carter, 1931. 

Gahn, Johan Gottlieb (1745- 
1818). Swedish mineralogist and 
chemist. As a boy he worked in 
the mines of Helsing- 
land, but having edu- 
cated himself he was 
eventually appointed 
assessor at the 
Swedish college of 
mineg. He then be- 
came analyst and 
mineralogist at the 
Gripsholm mines 
where, in 1774, he 
discovered a new 
metal, manganese. 

The rare mineral 
gahnite (t?.i.) was 
named in his honour. 

Gahmte. A mem- 
ber of the spinel 
group of minerals, 
composed of zinc and 
aluminium oxides 
(ZnAl 204 ). It may 
be associated with other zinc 
materials in ore deposits, also as a 
contact mineral or in certain crys- 
talline schists. Sep Spinel. 



Gaff : angling Ilnplemen^ 1. With 
handle. 2. For trout. 3. Folding gaff 
Bu coui tesjj oj S Allcock & Co 


Gaiety Theatre. London thea- 
tre at the corner of the Strand and 
W. Aldwych. The original build- 
ing was an enlargement of the 
Strand Music Hall, opened Dec. 
21, 1868, under the management 
of John Hollingshead with On the 
Cards, by Bumand, and Robert 
the Devil, a burlesque by Gilbert. 
In the ’eighties and ’nineties the 
old Gaiety was famous as the home 
of burlesque, with Nellie Farren, 
Edw'ard Terry, and Fred Leslie as 
brilliant stars, and chorus girls of 
legendary charm. It was demo- 
lished to make room for the Strand 
improvements. 

Rebuilt from designs by Norman 
Shaw, the Gaiety reopened with 
The Orchid, Oct. 26, 1903. Under 
George Edwardes’s control it was 
devoted almost exclusively to 
musical comedy, e.g. The Girls of 
Gottenburg, Our Ikfiss Gibbs, The 
Sunshine Girl. The theatre was 
acquired in 1920 by Grossmith and 
Laurillard. In the 1930s it housed 
musical comedies starring Stanley 
Lupino and Leslie Henson. Closed 
from Feb., 1939, a licence being 
refused until over- 
hauling was carried 
out, it was purchased 
for £200,000 in 1946 
by Lupino Lane who, 
after spending 
£10,000 on repairs, 
planned to reopen it 
in 1950. The Gaiety, 
Manchester, was run 
as a repertory theatre 
by Miss Horniman, 
1908-20. 

Gaillardia. Genus 
of annual and peren- 
nial herbs of the fam- 
ily Compositae. They 
are natives of Amer- 
ica. The leaves are 
lance-shaped and 
rough, the flower- 
heads yellow or red, 
and the ray florets broad, but cut 
at the end into three or five teeth. 
Several species are favourite gar- 
den flowers. 

Game. A component of high- 
explosive filling, also commonly 
known as the booster or exploder. 
It is introduced between the de- 
tonator and the high explosive 
charge to ensure satisfactory de- 
tonation of the main charge. In 
British service ammunition, bombs, 
and mines, a small pressed pellet 
or block of tetryl is normally used 
as the gaine. See Ammunition : 
Explosives ; Shell. 

Gainesville. City of Florida, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Alachua co, 
A winter resort and busy liy. junc- 
tion, it is 80 m. S.W. of Jackson- 



Thomas Gage, 
British soldier 



Gaillardia. Brilliant flowers 
of this garden plant 




ville. Gainesville ships citrus main 
fruits, farm and garden produce, tion 
lumber, naval stores, and tung oil, exchi 
of which industry it is the centre, name 
It is the site of the university of M.P. 
Florida, Florida agricultural col- Sat. 
lege, and a state agricultural ex- 
perimental station. Established 88). 
as a trading post in 1830, Gaines- Sudh 
ville was incorporated in 1869, and 
received a city charter in 1907. 

Pop. 13,757. 

Gainibrd, Joseph Albert ; 
Pease, 1st Baron (1860-1943). 

English politician. He was born at | 
Darlington, Jan. 17, 1860, younger 
sou of Sir Joseph Pease, and edu- 
cated at Tottenham and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Pease en- 
tered parliament as Liberal M.P. 
for Tyneside in 1892, later repre- 
senting SaSron Walden, 1901-10, 
and Botherham, 1910-16. He was marr 
chancellor of the duchy of Lan- posse 
caster, 1910-11 ; president of the abled 
Board of Education, 1911-15 ; Ipsw: 
postmaster-general, 1916 ; first He 
chairman of the B.B.C,, 1922-26. pupil 
Interested in coUiery and public of T 
utility companies, he was chair- Land 


maintains baths, library, recrea- 
tion grounds, markets, and corn 
exchange. Gainsborough ^ves its 
name to a co. div. returning one 
M.P. Market days, Tues. and 
Sat. Pop. 18,684. 

Gainsborough, Thomas (1727- 
88). An English painter. Born at 
Sudbury, Suffolk, son of a wool 
merchant, and 
baptized May 
14, 1727, he 
was sent to 
j London at the 
|| age of 13 and 
studied under 
Gravelot and 
Hayman, but 
failed to make 

^ 1746 he 

married Margaret Burr, who 
possessed an annuity which en- 
abled the young couple to settle in 
Ipswich. 

Here he found patrons and 
pupils and made the acquaintance 
of Thicknesse, the governor of 
Landguard Fort, who advised him 


on the Trent, 18 m. N.W. of Lin- 
coln, and has a railway station. 
The parish church of All Saints 
has a 12th century tower, and the 
Old Hall or manor-house is a pic- 
turesque 15th century building, 
restored in 1884. 


Gainsborough is the St. Ogg’s exhibited yearly at the R.A. until 


of George Eliot’s Mill on the 
Floss. The industries include 
ironfounding and the manufacture 


1783, when he quarrelled with the 
council concerning the position 
allotted to his portrait group of the 


of linseed oil, and a considerable princess royal with the 


inland trade is carried on by 
means of the canals connecting 
with the Trent. The council owns 
the gas and water supplies, and 
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Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, The Old Hall, manor 
house built in the 15th century and restored in 1884 


Augusta and Elizabeth. He died 
of cancer of the neck at Schom- 
berg House, Aug. 2, 1788, and 
was buried in Kew churchyard. 

Sir Joshua Rey- 
■ nolds’s 14th dis- 
course, delivered 
to the students 
of the R.A. on 
Dec. 10, 1788, was 
almost entirely 
concerned with 
Gainsborough’s 
genius, although 
the two had quar- 
relled seriously. 

Of his wonder- 
ful paintings, 
more than 200 
portraits — 

eight of George 

1 Hfl. 1 T, manor seven of Pitt, 

BStored in 1884 five of Garrick. 


He also practised etching with some 
success, and produced a few plates 
in aquatint. Some of his finest pic- 
tures are in the National Gallery, 
Dulwich Gallery, Windsor Castle, 
Grosvenor House, Buckingham 
Palace, National Gallery at Edin- 
burgh, and the Wallace Collection, 
and many are in private American 
collections. A man who in spite of 
his irritability was much beloved, 
and an accomplished musician, 
Gainsborough stands in the front 
rank of English portrait and land- 
scape painters, though he preferred 
to think of himself first as a 
landscapist. For exquisite beauty 
and vibrant quality, his portraits 
have never been surpassed. Gains- 
borough’s Blue Bisy was purchased 
in 1921 by Henry Huntington 
of New York for, it was stated, 
£150,000. In 1928 The Harvest 


man of the F.B.I., 1927-28. He to go to Bath to try his fortune, 
was created a baron in 1916 and Gainsborough set up there in 1760, 
died Feb. 15, 1943, his son Joseph and his portraits attracted atten- 
(b. 1889) succeeding to the title, tion. On the foundation of the 
Gainsborough. Urban dist.. Royal Academy he became one of 
market town, and river port of its original members, and in 1774 
Lincolnshire, England. It stands left Bath for London to reside at 


Schomberg House in Pall Mall. 
There his reputation reached its 
height. His studio was crowded 
with sitters, and, although he 
raised his prices several times, he 
was unable to keep pace with the 
demands made upon him. He 



Thomas Gainsborough. His portrait of 
Master Buttall (c. 1770), commonly 
called The Blue Boy 

Waggon was bought for £72,000 
by Joseph Duveen at a sale in 
America. 

Bibliography. Sketch of Life and 
Paintings, P. Thicknesse, 1788 ; 
Lives, G. W. Fulcher, ed. E. S. 
Fulcher, 1856 ; N. D’Anvers, 1897 ; 
Lord R. Gower, 1903 ; Thomas 
Gainsborough, Sir W. Armstrong, 
rev. ed., 1905 ; Thomas Gains- 
borough, W. T. Whitley, 1915 ; 
Lives, E. R. Dibden, 1923 ; H. 
Stokes, 1925. 

Gairdner. Salt-water lake of 
S. Australia. It lies 360 ft. above 
sea level, 90 m. S.W. of Lake 
Torrens. Its length from N. to S. 
is 160 m., and its maximum 
breadth 40 m. 

Gairdner, James (1828-1912). 
British historian. Born in Edin- 
burgh, March 22, 1828, he entered 
the Public Record Office in Lon- 
don in 1846, and spent nearly 
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his whole life there. He was made 
a C.B. in 1900, and died Nov. 4, 
1912. Gairdner’s researches were 
mainly con- 
cerned with the 
early Tudor 
period. He 
edited the Let- 
ters and Papers 
of the Reign of 
Henry VIII, 
vols. 5-21, 1880 
-1910; and The 
James Gairdner, Paston Letters, 
British historian 3 1372 

-76 : while 
among his writings are Hemy VIII, 
1889; History of Richard HI, 
1898; Lollardy and the Reform- 
ation in England, 1908-11. 

Gairloch. Sea loch of Scotland. 
On the W. coast of Ross and 
Cromarty, it is 6 m. long and m. 
broad at the entrance. The name 
is also borne by a village at the 
head of the loch, which has a 
pier at which steamers call, and 
golf links. Pop. 2,781. 

Gaiseric or Genseric (c. 395- 
477). Vandal king. The son of a 
king, he succeeded on the death 
of his brother in 428, being doubt- 
less chosen on account of his 
reputation as a fighter. His 
people were then in Spain, but he 
led many of them across to Africa 
and made his first conquests at the 
expense of the Romans there. The 
emperor Valentinian III recog- 
nized the new Vandal kingdom, of 
which Carthage was the capital. 
Gaiseric then began a career of 
conquest at sea, capturing Sicily, 
Sarcb'nia, and Corsica, making his 
hordes feared by the dwellers along 
the Mediterranean coasts. His 
greatest exploit was the sack of 
Rome, 455. His power remained un- 
shaken until his death, Jan. 25, 477. 

Gaisford, Thomas (1779-1855). 
British scholar. Born Dec. 22, 
1779, at Iford, Wilts, he was 
educated at a school near Win- 
chester. In 1797 he entered 
Christ Church, Oxford, becoming 
tutor. He was then ordained. 
In 1812 he was chosen regius 
professor of Greek, and in 1831 
became dean of Christ Church, a 
post he retained until his death, 
June 2, 1855. Gaisford made a 
great reputation as a Greek 
scholar, and the Gaisford prizes 
for Greek composition were found- 
ed in his honour. He did useful 
work in connexion with the Oxford 
University Press. 

Gait. Term for the manner of 
walking. The stride and the way 
m which the foot is brought to the 
ground are indicative of the per- 
sonality of the walker. Compare 


the mincing, hesitating movements 
of the nervous with the rhythmic 
swing of the confident man. Many 
diseases have a characteristic gait. 
In cases of neuritis such as are 
associated -with advanced alco- 
holism, or wdth acute shortage of 
Vitamin B, as in pellagra and 
beri-beri, tWe is over-high step- 
page. In paralysis agitans the 
patient walks bent forward and 
with rapid steps, as though pursu- 
ing his centre of gravity. A drag- 


Galactic Coordinates. System 
of specifying the position of 
heavenly bodies by reference to 
the Galaxy or Milky Way. Galac- 
tic latitude in measured N. or S. 
from the galactic equator (practi- 
cally the central line of the Milky 
Way) ; galactic longitude along 
the galactic equator. 

Galactose (CcH^gOg). Hexose 
derived from lactose by hydrolysis 
or by oxidising dulcitol. It may 
be made by boiling milk-sugar 


ging gait is associated with chorea, with dilute sulphuric acid, neutral- 


The sufferer from loco- 
motor ataxia walks on 
a wide base to maintain 
his unsteady balance. 

Gaiters (Fr. guitre). 

Covering of cloth for 
the leg, buttoning from 
knee to ankle, and 
usually extending to 
the instep. Spatter- 
dashes, or “spats,” 
both forms of gaiters, 
used to form part of a military 
costume, and stiH exist in that 
of Highland regiments. Gaiters, 






Galago. Specimen of 
the Maholi galago 


Gaiters. 1. Military, 2nd half of 
18th century. 2. Bishop’s. 8 . As 
worn in Highland regiments 


^ ising the solution with 
I har^a, and concen- 
! trating by evaporation. 
Galago. Group of 
small, longtailed, le- 
muroid animals, found 
in most parts of trop- 
ical Africa. The largest 
of them is about the 
. size of a domestic eat, 
? ffSaSn while the smallest is 
only five inches long. 
They are nocturnal in habit, and 
feed mainly on fruit, insects, and 
small birds. They are readily 
distinguished from the true lemurs 
by their very large ears. 

Galahad. Knight of Arthur’s 
Round Table, who achieved the 
vision of the Holy Grail. Son of 
Lancelot and Elaine, daughter of 
Kang Pelles, he was brought up by 
nuns, came to Camelot on the eve 
of Pentecost, and received knight- 
hood at Arthur’s hand. After 
riding on many strange adven- 
tures, he started, with Sir Perceval 
and Sir Bors, on the quest of the 
Sangreal, and was granted the 
sight of the mystic cup from which 
Christ drank at the Last Supper. 
Thereupon Galahad asked for 
death, and when his hour came, the 
Sangreal was borne up to heaven 


and never seen of man again. It 
officially known as anklets, form was of Galahad that Tennyson 


part of British army battledress. 


*My strength is as the 


The U.S. army in 1944 abandoned strength of ten. Because my heart 


gaiters for boots reaching to the calf. 
Gains (/. 2nd century a.d.). 


is pure. Grail; Morted’ Arthur. 
Galapagos or Tortoise Is- 


Roman jurist. Except that he lands. Group of volcanic islands 


lived during the period 


Hadrian 


in the Pacific Ocean, 695 m. W. of 


nothing is known of him. 


Aurelius Ecuador, to which they belong. 


Officially renamed the Colon Arehi- 


even his full name. Fragments of pelago in 1892, the 16 islands in- 
his Institutiones were preserved in elude Albemarle, Indefatigable, 


Justinian’s Digest and other works, 
and in 1816 the historian Niebuhr 
discovered, in the library of the 
chapter house at Verona, a MS. 
of Jerome, written over an almost 
complete copy of the work. 

Gala Beds, In geology, a group 
of sedimentary rocks, shales, flag- 
stones, grits, etc., of Silurian age. 
Between 3,000 and 5,000 ft. in 
thickness, they are developed in 
the S. of Scotland. 


Chatham, James, Hood, Nar- 
horough, Barrington, Charles, and 
Abingdon. Albemarle, by far the 
largest, is 60 m. long. The archi- 
pelago constitutes a territory and 
its est. area is 2,868 sq. m. 

Most of the surface, which rises 
from 3,000 ft. to 3,600 ft., is arid. 
Mt. Wilson and Mt. Whiton were 
active volcanoes in 1925. Yet there 
is a richly endemic flora, and an 
interesting fauna ; turtles of huge 
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size and giant tortoises are found. 
Domestic animals run free ; cotton, 
figs, oranges, and tobacco plants, 
introduced by early colonists, are 
widely distributed. Sulphur exists 
in large quantities. Salt, hides, 
and lizard skins are exported. On 
Charles Island there is a penal 
settlement. With the consent of 
the government of Ecuador, U.S. 
forces used bases on the islands, 
1942-46. Pop. est. 1,000. 

Galashiels. Mun. burgh and 
parish of Selkirkshire, Scotland. 
It stands greyly on Gala Water, 
^ near its confluence 
1 f Tweed. 

33^ m. by railway 
^ M S. by E. of Edin- 

^ Wgh. The chief 

of the Scot- 
tish woollen in- 
dustry, introduced 
Galashiels arms towards the end 
of the 16th century, Galashiels 
has important tweed manufac- 
tories and dyeworks. Near by 
are Abbotsford and Ashestiel, resi- 
dences of Sir Walter Scott. Mar- 
ket day. Wed. Pop. 13,102. 

Galatea. In Greek mythology, 
a sea nymph, one of the daughters 
of Nereus. She loved, the beautiful 
Sicilian youth Acis (q.v.), who was 
slain by the jealous Cyclops Poly- 
phemus. Galatea herself is the per- 
sonification of the bright, calm sea. 
The name has also been given, in 
modern times, to a statue endowed 
with life by the goddess Venus at 
the prayer of the sculptor Pygma- 
lion (g.v.). 

Galaii ob Galatz. Town of 
Eumania, in Moldavia. It is situ- 
ated on an amphitheatre of hills 
rising on the N. side of the Danube 
about 10 m. above its junction with 
the Prut, and nearly 80 m. N.E. of 
Bukarest. Before the First Great 


shoot from the main host who 
crossed the Hellespont and over- 
ran Asia Minor, until checked by 
Attains I, king of Pergamum 
(241-197 B.C.), who compelled 
them to settle within the limits of 
the country subsequently known 
as Galatia. The Galatians became 
Graecised in culture, but retained 
their Gallic speech. Under Aug- 
ustus, Galatia became a Roman 
province. 

Galatians, Epistle to the. 
One of the four principal Epistles 
written by S. Paul. Like the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, it contains the 
main points of the Apostle’s teach- 
ing, together with autobiographical 
matter, which supplements the 
biographical statements in the 
Acts. Th§ Epistle raises some diffi- 
cult problems. The most difficult 
is the question of its destination. 
Galatia was used in ancient times 
to denote both a N. district of Asia 
Minor and alsjo a S. district, the 
latter being the Roman province. 

The N.T. does not mention any 
missionary work undertaken in the 
N. district. Hence some scholars 
adopt what is called the North 
Galatian theory, others what is 
known as the South Galatian 
theory. The latter has the support 
of Sir W. Ramsay, and it is more 
natural to suppose that the Epistle 
was addressed to the Church in S. 
Galatia. If this theory is adopted, 
the Epistle may have been written 
from the Syrian Antioch about 
A.D. 53. See Paul, Saint. 

Galatina. Town of Italy, in the 
prov. of Lecce. It is 15 m. by 
rly. S. of Lecce. It has a fine 
14th century church, with sculp- 
tures and tombs, besides frescoes 
by Francesco d’ Arezzo. There is 
trade in oil, wine, leather, and 
cotton. 


further extension of meaning the 
word is used for other such 
systems of stars outside our own 
Galaxy. See Nebula. 

Galba, Servius Sulpicius (3 
B.o.-A.D. 69). Roman emperor. 
He was born Dec. 24, 3 b.c. He 

J had held seve- 

‘ .-j ral provincial 

j, governorships 

■ with credit, 

^ J! when, in June, 

^ 68, he was pro- 

claimed em- 
E^f W peror by the 

^ legions in Gaul, 

Seivina Galha; “ Men 

Roman emperor against Nero. 

From a bust JJ 0 proceeded 

to Rome, but his reign lasted only 
some seven months. Harshness 
and parsimony making him ex- 
ceedingly unpopular, as a result 
of a conspiracy he was murdered 
by the soldiery. 

Galbanum. Gum resin obtained 
from Ferula galbaniflua and prob- 
ably other large umbelliferous 
plants growing in Persia. It occurs 
in tears, in small masses, and in 
lump form, and is regularly im- 
ported into the London market. 
It possesses a characteristic, aro- 
matic odour and bitter taste. Gal- 
banum has been an article of com- 
merce from early times, and was 
regarded by the ancients as a 
stimulant, expectorant, and anti- 
spasmodic drug. It is now used 
occasionally as a stimulant in 
plasters for external use. 

Galcba (Persian, boor). Name 
denoting several mountain tribes 
in the Pamir and Hindu Kush re- 
gion in Afghanistan and Tadzhils 
S.S.R. The best known are the 
Shighni and Wakhi near Badak- 
shan. They represent the eastern- 
most extension of the round- 


Warit was made prosperous by im- 
proved navigation of the river by 
the Danube Commission. One of 
the best ports on the Danube, it is 
well served by rlys., manufactures 
iron and copper, and exports grain 
and timber. Galati is the seat of an 
Orthodox bishop. It was the scene 
of a defeat of the Russians by the 
Turks in 1789 ; was bombarded in 
1916 by the Germans and Bul- 
garians; and was captured from 
the Germans by the Russians on 
Aug. 27, 1944. Pop. 93,229. 

Galatia. Territory in Asia 
Minor, comprising part of Phrygia 
and part of Cappadocia. It was so 
called from the name of its inhabi- 
tants, Galatae, who were Gauls 
belonging to the expedition which, 
under Brennus, penetrated into 
Greece in the 3rd century b.o. 
These Galatian Gauls were an ofi- 


Gala Water. River of Scotland. 
It rises among the Moorfoot Hills 
in Midlothian, and flows through 
Selkirkshire and Roxburghshire, 
joining the Tweed, 1 m. below 
Galashiels. Length, 21 m. The 
valley was once known as Wedale. 

Galaxy (Gr. galaxias, milky). 
The Milky Way, an irregular 
luminous belt, composed of faint 
stars, which crosses the heavens 
almost in a great circle several 
degrees wide inclined at 63° to 
the equator. Its luminosity comes 
from innumerable stars so far 
away as to be indistinguishable 
except by telescope. The word is 
also now applied to the whole disk- 
shaped collection of stars in which 
the solar system is embedded. 
When the disk is seen edgewise 
from within, the impression of a 
luminous band is created. By a 


headed, long-bearded race occupy- 
ing the alpine axis westward to the 
Pyrenees. Early Aryan admixture 
often reappears in tall, blond, red- 
haired, grey-eyed descendants. 
Living in patriarchal communities, 
with no intertribal cohesion, they 
speak non-Sanskrit dialects. See 
Iskasmi. 

Galdhoppigen. Highest moun- 
tain of Norway. In Opland co., 
having a height of 8,400 ft., the mt. 
is part of the Langfjeld plateau, 
which virtually comprises the S. 
part of the country. 

Galdos, Benito P^jbez. This 
Spanish novelist and dramatist is 
more correctly known as Perez- 
Galdos iq.v.). 

Gale. To the layman a gale 
signifies merely a high wind, but 
the meteorologist requires a more 
rigid definition. It is the practice 
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to limit the term to those occasions 
when the wind velocity exceeds a 
specified force on a numerical scale 
— Beaufort scale {q.v.). By inter- 
national agreement ranges of wind 
velocity, measured by well ex- 
posed anemometers, have been 
adopted as equivalent to Beaufort 
numbers estimated by experienced 
observers. 

In the lower layers of the atmo- 
sphere, however, a reduction in 
wind speed is brought about by 
friction with objects on the ground, 
and for comparisons it is necessary 
to measure the wind under stan- 
dard conditions of exposure. The 
standard adopted in the British 
Meteorological Office is that the 
anemometer head should be ex- 
posed in an open situation at a 
height of 10 metres (33 ft.). If 
anemometers have to be erected at 
higher levels, corrections will be 
applied. 

Gales are deemed to begin at 
Force 8 on the Beaufort scale. 


the sheltering effect afforded by 
headlands. In general, Dec. and 
Jan. are the windiest months in 
the British Isles. An analysis of 
gales logged chiefly by lighthouse 
keepers, coastguards, and crews of 
lightships during 1876-1935 re- 
vealed that on the N. and W. sea- 
^ boards a gale could be expected 
every five or six days in these 
months. Throughout the year as a 
whole, the N.W. coast of Ireland is 
the stormiest region with gales on 
nearly 40 days on the average. The 
Bristol Channel, S.W. Breland, 
S.W. England, and N.W. Scotland 
record gales on more than 30 days. 
Excluding the interior, gales are 
fewer on the E. coasts of England 
and Scotland, where the number 
of days each year drops to 20. 

Statistics of gales are based on 
the mean speed of the wind, i.e. the 
average of the gusts and the lulls. 
Surface irregularities, buildings, 
trees, etc., set up eddies in the air 
flow and a gusty wind results. 


Beaufort 

Number 

Noticeable Epeect of Wind 

Velocity 

AT 33 FT. 

At Sea 

On Land 

Knots 

M.P.H 

8 

Moderately high 
waves ; foam blown 
in well-marked 
streaks. 

Twigs break off ; pro- 
gress impeded gene- 
rally. 

34-40 

39-46 

9 

High waves ; sea be- 
gins to “ roll ” ; 
dense streaks of 
foam. 

Slight damage to 
structures ; chimney 
pots and slates re- 
moved. 

41-47 

47-54 

10 

Very high waves with 
long, overhanging 
crests; foampatches; 
heavy rolling. 

Considerable damage 
to structures ; trees 
uprooted. 

48-53 

63-63 

11 

Exceptionally high 
waves ; sea covered 
with foam ; visibility 
considerably affected. 

Widespread damage ; 
rarely experienced in 
British Isles, 

56-63 

64-73 

12 

Large ships hidden in 
thetroughsofwaves ; 
air filled with spray ; 
visibility seriously 
affected. 

Countryside devasta- 
ted ; experienced 
only in tropical re- 
volving storms. 

64-71 

74-82 


Force 12 is regarded as a hurricane. 
The wind speed and characteristics 
of gales of each force from 8 to 12 
are shown in the accompanying 
table. Since 1944 an extension of 
the table for use in the British 
empire has carried the numbers 
up to 17. 

The highest wind velocities are 
experienced over the sea and at the 
coasts, since a wind blowing from 
sea to land suffers a decrease in 
force owing to the friction which 
occurs, particularly in passing over 
wooded and built-up areas. Com- 
parison is also rendered difficult by 


Thus, despite the mean speeds 
being greater at the coast than 
inland, the latter stations are more 
subject to gusty winds than the 


Extension of Table for British Empire 
1944 


Beaufort 

No. 

Velocity at 33 ft. 

Knots 

M.P.H. 

13 

72-80 

83-92 

14 

81-89 

93-103 

15 

90-99 

104-114 

16 

100-108 

115-125 

17 

109-118 

126-136 


former. Gusts of at least 100 m.p.h. 
have been registered on about a 
dozen occasions in the U.K. since 
1909. On Dec. 6, 1929, at Scilly, 
a gust of 111 m.p.h. was experi- 
enced ; on Jan. 18, 1945, the speed 
in a gust at St. Aim’s Head, Pem- 
brokeshire, was 113 m.p.h., the 
highest recorded in the British 
Isles. It is rare that gusts exceed- 
ing 70 m.p.h. are recorded in the 
London area. Outside the British 
Isles gust levels reaching 200 m.p.h. 
may be encountered in revolving 
storms. In April, 1892, a gust of 
130 m.p.h. was registered in a 
cyclone at Mauritius before the 
anemometer was blown away. See 
Cyclone ; Hurricane ; Tornado ; 
Typhoon; Wind. 

Gale Warning. Prediction of 
strong winds as a danger to ship- 
ping is one of the most important 
duties of the forecaster. When an 
atmospheric disturbance is moving 
or developing in such a way that it 
is probable a gale will occur, the 
Meteorological Office issues warn- 
ings which are broadcast or tele- 
graphed to responsible authorities 
at ports and fishing stations. On 
receipt of a gale warning a black- 
painted cone is hoisted by day ; at 
certain places at night the warning 
takes the form of three red lanterns 
suspended in a triangle. Storm 
signals are hoisted when a gale is 
expected within 60-100 m. of the 
point where the signal is displayed. 
This service was introduced c. 
1860 by the Board of Trade, at the 
suggestion of Admiral Fitzroy. 

Gale, Nobman Rowland (1862 
-1942 ). British poet, bom at Kew. 
He was noted for dainty Ij^ics 
on birds and- flowers, spirited 
cricketing songs, and charming 
verses addressed to children. His 
volumes include A Country Muse, 
1892; Orchard Songs, 1893; Songs 
for Little People, 1896 ; Verse in 
Bloom, 1925 ; Messrs. Bat and 
BaU, 1930. He died Oct. 7, 1942. 

Galen or Claudius Galenus 
( c. A.D. 130-200). Greek physician 
and writer on medical philosophy. 
Bom at Per- 
gamum, Asia 
Minor, he 
studied at the 
chief semin- 
aries of Greece 
and Egypt, 
and about 164 
went to Rome, 
where he be- 
came famous, 
many eminent From a bust in the Coii. 

Romans of Physicians. London 

attending his lectures. His reputa- 
tion was still further increased 
through his wonderful cures, many 



Claudius Galen, 
Greek physician 
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attributed to magic by the super- 
stition of the times. He was inti- 
mate with Marcus Aurelius, and 
body physician to his son Corn- 
modus during the emperor’s ab- 
sence on the Danubian campaign. 

Galen was the author of some 
500 treatises on medical and philo- 
sophical subjects. Most of these 
were burnt in the Temple of Peace 
in Rome, where they had been 
deposited, but 83 authentic works 
are eictant. The date and place of 
his death are uncertain, some 
authorities saying it took place in 
Sicily about 200, others at Per- 
gamum some years later. As a 
physician Galen ranks second only 
to Hippocrates ; he was great as a 
practical anatomist, but as a phy- 
siologist erred on the side of 
theory. He coordinated all known 
medical knowledge, and did more 
than any other single m'an to ren- 
der possible the development of 
modem medicine. Consult Harvey 
and Galen, J. Payne, 1897. 

Galena or Lead Glance. The 
most important ore mineral of lead 
and frequently silver (argenti- 
ferous galena). Theoretically, lead 
sulphide (PbS) containing 86*5 p.c. 
of lead ; often with silver, some- 
times selenium, zinc, cadmium, 
antimony, bismuth, and copper as 
sulphides, and occasionally a little 
gold. Galena crystallises in iso- 
metric lead-grey metallic crystals 
associated with zinc and copper 
sulpho-salts, silver ores, quartz, 
carbonates, barytes, fluorite, etc. 
Cerussite and anglesite are com- 
mon secondary minerals. It is 
found in crystallme and non- 
crystalline rocks. Important ore 
deposits occur as veins associated 
”dth eruptive rocks and as replace- 
ments in limestones, in Australia, 
America, Europe, and elsewhere. 
The mineral has been worked in 
Northern England, Cornwall, and 
Devon. See. Lead Ores, 

Galenicals. Preparations of 
natural drugs. The term is derived 
from Galen and is now employed 
to distinguish such preparations as 
tinctures, extracts, infusions, etc., 
from drugs obtained by more 
elaborate chemical procedures. 

Galeopithecus. Generic name 
for the flying lemurs {q,v), N ati ves 
of Malaya and the Philippines,they 
eat leaves and fruit. See Colugo. 

Galeiites (Lat. galerus, a cap). 
Sea urchins of the Cretaceous 
system, with conical shaped shells, 
which give them the popular name 
of sugar-loaves. The under sur- 
face is flat, with a central mouth. 

Galerius Valerius Maximia- 
NUS (d. 311). Roman emperor 
A.D. 305-311, also known as Maxi- 


mianus 11. At the quadripartite 
division of the empire by Diocle- 
tian in 293, Galerius became one 
of the Caesars or junior rulers, 
with control of the Danube pro- 
vinces and the Balkans from 
Sirmmm, and on the abdication of 
Diocletian in 305 he became senior 
emperor. He relinquished power 
to Licinius in 307. 

Galesburg. A city of Illinois, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Knox co. 
It is 43 m. E.N.E. of Burlington, 
and is served by the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy, and the At- 
chison, Topeka, and Santa Ed rlys., 
and has an airport. It is a rly. 
and manufacturing centre and 
shipping point, and produces 
refrigerators and air-conditioning 
units, fabricated steel, building 
and paving brick. The water 
supply comes from two artificial 
lakes. One of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates of 1858 was held in ICnox 
College here. Galesburg was settled 
in 1836, and chartered as a city 
in 1857. Pop. 28,876. 

Galgacus or Caloaous. Cale- 
donian chief. He commanded the 
northern native tribes when Cale- 
donia was invaded by Agricola 
(^.r.), and after a determined re- 
sistance was defeated about a.d. 
85 at the battle of Mons Grau- 
pius, the modem Grampians {q.v,). 
The site of the battle is variously 
placed. Tacitus put into the mouth 
of Galgacus the well-known words 
“ they make a wilderness and call 
it peace.” 

Galicia. Former kingdom and 
prov. of N.W. Spain, now divided 
into the provs. of Corunna, Lugo, 
Pontevedra, and Orense. It lies 
between the Bay of Biscay, the 
Atlantic, and Portugal, with deeply 
indented coast-line, and is traversed 
by mts. and watered by the Minho 
and many smaller streams. The 
Galican people (Gallegos), a rude, 
industrious race, retain their in- 
dividuality. The coastal climate 
is mild and equable, the rainfall 
abundant, and the soil is produc- 
tive. A Roman colony, a Suevian 
kingdom, a Moorish possession, a 
part of Castile or Leon, Galicia has 
shared fully in the history of the 
peninsula. Area, 11,255 sq. m. 
Pop. 2,585,965. 

Galicia. A district of Central 
Europe. Galicia extends for rather 
more than 300 m. along the N. side 
of the Carpathian Mts., from the 
common frontier of Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia in the neigh- 
bourhood of Teschen to the 
frontier of Rumania between the 
Dniester and the Carpathians. The 
N. boundary of the district begins 
in the W. on the N. side of the 


Vistula, then follows the river it- 
self for over 100 m., passes up the 
valley of the San to the E. of that 
stream, crosses the Bug to Brody, 
and finally follows the Zbruez 
affluent to the Dniester. 

The S. half of Galicia comprises 
the foothills of the Carpathians, 
mainly composed of flysch sand- 
stones. The heights stretch in long, 
monotonous ridges from E. to W*, 
except where the granitic Tatra 
Mts. present rugged Alpine peaks. 
The whole area is a natural forest 
region, coniferous trees being 
common on the higher ground. 
The deeply cut valleys contain 
fertile alluvium. The Jablunkov 
(1,810 ft.), Lupkov (1,916 ft.), 
Dukla (1,650 ft.), andUzsok (2,916 
ft.) are the chief passes from 
Poland to Czecho-Slovakia. The 
Magyar or Tatar Gate (3,300 ft.), 
also known as the Delatyn or 
Jablonitza pass in the Forest Car- 
pathians, is strategically the gate- 
way from Russia to the Hungarian 
plain. 

The foothills contain deposits of 
salt and petroleum. The great salt 
mines of Wieliczka, near Cracow, 
have been worked for centuries, 
and the galleries extend for 3 m., 
1,000 ft. below ground. Rich de- 
posits of salt are also worked at 
Bochnia, Sambor, Drohobycz, and 
Dolina. Drohobyez is the chief 
centre of the oil district. 

The Lowland Areas 

The N. portion of Galicia com- 
prises three lowland areas : in the 
W. the narrow valley of the Vis- 
tula ; in the middle the Galician 
plain between the Vistula and its 
affluent the San ; in the E. the 
lowland between Podolia and the 
Carpathians. The Galician plain 
is trenched by broad alluvium- 
filled valleys made during the Ice 
Age in which the modern rivers, 
all too small for the valleys, flow 
unconformably. Between the 
valleys the plateaux rise from 50 ft. 
to 150 ft. above valley level ; they 
are covered with glacial deposits 
of sand and clay, with many erratic 
boulders. The forest covering has 
been cut down ; sand has en- 
croached over the area and de- 
stroyed its former fertility. In the 
N. there are sand dunes. The 
rivers flood regularly, and prevent 
the fertile valley alluvium from 
being well tilled. 

The E. lowland is divided into 
two parts by the water parting, 
which passes from W. to E. close 
to Lwow, between the Baltic and 
the Black Sea drainage. North- 
wards drains the Bug, one of the 
chief tributaries of the Vistula ; 
southwards the Dniester and its 
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main affluent, the Sereth, and the defensive fronts 
Prut drain to the Black Sea. The on the Vistula 
N. portion is level and monoton- and other rivers, 
ous, with pinewoods, peat bogs, but a German 
and sand dunes. In the S. portion thrust towards 
the rivers have cut deep trenches Lwow, in con- 
filled with alluvium; the spring junction with 
floods frequently turn the valleys another from E. 
into temporary lakes. Prussia, rendered 

Population and Political Boundaries this impractic- 

Galicia is more densely peopled able. On Sept. 17, 
than the rest of Poland to the N., Russian troops 
or the former Hungarian area to advancing into 
the S. The inhabitants in the W. Galicia occupied 
are Roman Catholic Poles, and in Lwow, Tamopol, 
the E. Greek Orthodox Ruthenes and Przemysl. 
or Little Russians. Historically, The line of de- 
this boundary zone has marked mar cation be- 
the E. limit of the influence of the tween the Rus- 
Roman Church since a.d. 1000, sian and German 
All Galicia was included within the zones of occupa- 
kingdom of Poland during the 14th, tion in Galicia 


advancing into 
Galicia occupied 
Lwow, Tamopol, 
and Przemysl. 
The line of de- 


sian and German 
zones of occupa- 
tion in Galicia 
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Modern town names 
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-jOl Tiberias ^ 


July. For the [ ^ 

Galilee- Mapo 

1944-46, see 
Russo-German campaigns. 

By Jan. 19, 1945, Russian 
armies had cleared Galicia and Galilee. Dist. of N. Palestine, 
liberated Cracow. Under the terms Little is recorded of it in O.T. days, 
of the treaty signed Aug. 17, de- but after the Captivity it was 
limiting the Russo-Polish frontier, ceded by the Assyrians to the 
Galicia E. of the San passed to Israelites and soon became virtu- 
Russia, who gained possession of ally a separate nation, the inhabi- 

I TI j • A Cl— —I — — — 


16th, and 16th centuries. In 1740 was the San. ^ ^ 
it was divided, the W. belonging to When Ger- p \ \ 

the district of Little Poland and many attacked 
the E, to Red Russia. Galicia Russia on June ^ > 

became Austrian in 1772. That 22, 1941, Rus- M'a 
part W. of the San went to Poland sian forces in 
after the First Great War, as did Galicia were 
East Galicia in 1923. Following forced to with- ^ 

tho Second Great War, a Russo- draw. evacuating ^ .r-i- 
Polish treaty of Aug., 1946, gave the district by 
Galicia E. of Przemysl to the the first week in ^ 

U.S.S.R. July. For the ^ 

Battles in Galicia. Early in campaign of Galilee. Map o 

the First Great War the Russians 1944-46, see 
attempted to break through to Russo-German campaigns. 
Germany via Bohemia, which By Jan. 19, 1945, Russian 
necessitated an advance through armies had cleared Galicia and 
Galicia. They took Lwow and liberated Cracow. Under the terms 
Tamopol, but were halted at the of the treaty signed Aug. 17, de- 
Carpathians by an Austro-Hun- limiting the Russo-Polish frontier, 
garian force. In spring, 1915, the Galicia E. of the San passed to 
Germans, under von Mackensen, Russia, who gained possession of 
broke through the Gorlice Pass and valuable oilfields, 
forced the Russians to retreat. Galignani, Giovanni Antonio 
Przemysl was relieved at the be- (1752-1821). Founder of a cele- 
ginning of June, and Lwow towards brated family of European pub- 
the end. The Russian forces, re- Ushers. Bom in Brescia, he settled 
organized, undertook an offensive in Paris and established an 
in Sept., defeating the Austrians EngUsh library there in 1800. In 
S.E. of Lwow. Trench warfare 1814 he began the publication of 
supervened until the autumn of Galignani’s Messenger, carried on 
1916, when the Russians made by his descendants until 1884, 
another attack that was brought when they disposed of the paper, 
to a standstill by their ^ 

It was hoped to establish Galilee, looking across the sea towards Tiberias 


Bano ^ h^rJdamaft 
RagareCh - 


W Oadam, 


I s s a c 


Iblearrhti 


k s e at|,J ' 

e. Map of the province in New Testament times 

which, until it ceased m 1904, was 
Russian called The Daily Messenger. 


valuable oilfields. 

Galignani, Giovanni Antonio 
(1752-1821). Founder of a cele- 
brated family of European pub- 
Ushers. Bom in Brescia, he settled 
in Paris and established an 


tants being chiefly Arabs, Syrians, 
and Greeks. They were despised by 
the Jews of the S., and the fact 
that Christ’s home was in that 
country was made a reproach to 
Him. Tiberias was its chief city. 


EngUsh library there in 1800. In and it was a fertile and populous 
1814 he began the publication of district, but is now Uttle better 
Galignani’s Messenger, carried on than a wilderness in many parts, 
by his descendants until 1884, Galilee, Sea of. Lake in 


Galilee, looking across the sea towards Tiberias 


than a wilderness in many parts. 

Galilee, Sea of. Lake in 
Palestine, also called the lake of 
Tiberias and the lake of Genne- 
sareth. It is formed by an expan- 
sion of the Jordan, about 13 m. 
long by 8 m. broad. Owing to its 
situation among steep hills it is 
subject to sudden and violent 
storms, to which aUusion is made 
in the Gospels. On its shores stood 
various cities, including Tiberias 
and Capernaum, the latter the 
scene of so much of Christ’s 
ministry that it was known as His 
own city. Of these cities only 
Tiberias remains, the sites of the 
others having been covered up. 

Galilee. Term in ecclesiastical 
architecture. Its origin is obscure. 
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It is applied to a chapel at the west 
end of Durham Cathedral, and 
also to large porches such as those 
to he seen at Ely Cathedral and 
Lincoln Cathedral. See Ely. 

Galilei, Galileo (1564-1642). 
Italian astronomer. Born at Pisa, 
Feb. 15, 1564, he was the son of a 
Florentine 
nobleman, who 
intended him 
to adopt medi- 
cine as a pro- 
fession. He en- 
tered Pisa uni- 
versity in 1581, 
but there he 
soon followed 
his natural in- 
clinations, and 
while stiU only 
From a picture in £5 he became 

Trtn. Coll., Camb. ^ 

professor o f 
mathematics, working on dyna- 
mics from 1589-91. 

Early distinguished by clarity 
and originality of thought, his free 
expressions of opinion won him 
such unpopularity that he had to 
resign. In 1592 he went as pro- 
fessor of mathematics to Padua, 
where he made a series of scientific 
discoveries. A report from Flan- 
ders in 1609 of the invention, by 
Hans Lippersheym, of a glass 
which made remote objects appear 
near, led to his constructing a tele- 
scope, and its first application to 
astronomical observation. 

This marked a revolution in as- 
tronomy, and Galileo’s first obser- 
vations were published in Sidereus 
Nuneius, 1610. Specially notable 
was his discovery of the satellites of 
Jupiter, confirming the planetary 
theory of Copernicus ( q.v. ). In that 
year Galileo moved to Florence, 
as mathematician to the duke of 
Tuscany, and observed sun-spots 
and the formation of Saturn. Dur- 
ing 1613-15 he was engaged in 
controversy on the theological im- 
plications of his discoveries, and 
of the Copernican theory, which 
resulted in his being warned by 
the Holy Office, in Feb., 1616, not 
to preach the latter doctrine. 

In 1632 appeared his great work, 
The Dialogue of Two Systems of 
the World, and the controversy re- 
opened, for scientists hailed the 
conclusions as loudly as church- 
men condemned them. Sum- 
moned to Rome, Galileo was ob- 
liged under the threat of torture, 
June 22, 1633, to recant the doc- 
trine that the earth moved round 
the sun. He returned to Florence, 
where he spent his remaining years. 
One of his last notions was that a 
pendulum might be applied to 
regulate a clock. Probably for his 



contributions to mechanics Galileo 
deserves chief fame. Becoming 
blind in 1637, he died Jan. 8, 1642. 

BMiography. Works, ed. E. Al- 
beri, 16 vols., 1842-66; ed. A. 
Favaro, 20 vols., 1890-1909, etc. ; 
Galileo and his Judges, F. R. W. 
Prosser, 1889 ; Life and Work, 
J. J. Fahie, 1903 ; Galileo (in 
Pioneers of Progress Series), W. W. 
Bryant, 1918 ; Aristotle, Galileo, 
and the Tower of Pisa, L. Cooper, 
1936. 

Galitzin. Name of a Russian 
noble family. Vasili Galitzin {q^v.) 
was its first prominent member, 
and after him came two brothers, 
Mikhail and Dmitri. Mikhail 
(1674r-1730) was a soldier who 
assisted Peter the Great in his wars 
with Sweden ; Dmitri (d. 1738) 
was one of those who helped Anne 
to secure the throne in 1730 ; in 
1731, however, he was banished, 
and he died in prison. Later 
members included Dmitri Alexei- 
vitch (1738-1803), ambassador to 
France and to the Netherlands, 
also a writer on scientific subjects, 
the husband of Princess Galitzin 
and the correspondent of 
Voltaire, 

Galitzin, Adelheid Amalie, 
Princess (1748-1806). German 
pietist. The daughter of a Prussian 
general, she was born at Berlin, 
Aug. 28, 1748, and married Dmitri 
Galitzin, Russian ambassador to 
Holland and France. Of literary 
tastes and an extraordinary ami- 
able disposition, she became noted 
for her piety. She established a 
circle of pietists in Munster. She 
died Aug. 24, 1806. 

Galitzin, Vasili Vasilievitch 
(1643-1713). Russian statesman. 
In 1676 he was successful in a cam- 
paign against the Dnieper Cos- 
sacks and in 1682 became minister 
of foreign affairs. Regent during 
the minority of Peter the Great, he 
wielded great influence and ruled 
Russia with a firm but just hand. 
He led two expeditions into the 
Crimea. In 1689 the regency ended, 
and Galitzin was sent into exile, 
dying in Siberia, March 13, 1713. 

Galium. Genus of hardy an- 
nual and perennial plants belong- 
ing to the family Rubiaceae. Its 
common name is bedstraw {q.v.). 

Gall. Word used in different 
senses according to its etymology. 
(1) The fluid secreted from the 
liver, more generally known as bile 
(Gr. chole, Lat./eZ). The phrase gall 
and wormwood is used to express 
anything specially painful or un- 
pleasant. (2) The gall-nut or oak- 
apple (Lat. galla)y a swelling on the 
oak-tree resulting from the attacks 
of certain parasitic insects. From 
this probably comes the meaning of 


a soft tumour or sore on a horse’s 
back, the result of rubbing, the 
verb to gall being used in the sense 
of to chafe. 

The galls on trees and herbs are 
varied in their nature and origin. 
Most are abnormal growths which 
develop around the larvae of in- 
sects as these feed and grow within 
the plant tissues, the eggs having 
been introduced by the female in- 
sects through punctures made for 
that purpose. Of this class are the 
familiar oak-apples, bullet-gaUs, 
and leaf-spangles of the oak, the 
nail-galls of the beech and lime, 
and the cone-like galls on the 
shoots of spruce. Other galls, 
such as the “ witches’ broom ” 
which appears on pine, birch, cherry 
trees and others, are caused by 
fungi. See Gall Wasp ; Witches’ 
Broom. 


Gall (c. 550-645). Irish saint. 
Born in Ireland, he was educated 
at Bangor under S. Columban. In 
585 he went to France, and later to 
the neighbourhood of Lake Con- 
stance, where his preaching con- 
verted large numbers to Christian- 
ity. In 614 he founded the Bene- 
dictine monastery of St. Gall, on 
the river Steinach, Switzerland, 
which became a great centre of 
learning. Offered the bishopric of 
Constance, 616, he declined. He 
died at Arbon, Oct. 16, 645. 

Gall, Franz .Josef (1758-1828). 
German anatomist and founder of 
phrenology. Born at Tiefenbronn, 
near Baden, 
March 9, 1758, 
ho studied med- 
icine at Stras- 
bo urg and 
Vienna. Inter- 
ested by the 
possibility of 
a connexion 
between the 
form of the 
skull and men- 
tal growth and characteristics, he 
gave lectures on this subject in 
Vienna in 1796. In 1800 Joseph 
Caspar Spurzheim (1776-1832) 
became his pupil, and in 1804 his 
partner in research. They toured 
Germany and Switzerland lectur- 
ing, and came to Paris in 1807. 
After Spurzheim left France in 
1813, Gall continued to work in 
Paris till his death at Montrouge, 
Aug. 22, 1828. Among his works 
are Introduction au Cours de 
Physiologie du Cerveau, 1808 ; 
Anatomie et Physiokigie du Sys- 
teme Nerveux, 1810-19. 

Galla. People of Hamitic stock 
W. of Somaliland, in S. Abyssinia 
and Kenya (barbarians). First of 
the Hamites to occupy the eastern 



Franz Josef Gall, 
German anatomist 
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horn of Africa, they were driven 
inland by the allied Somali, and 
their original nomadism is now 
tempered by settled agriculture. 
Numbering 3,600,000, they breed 
horses in the Christianised north, 
cattle in the Muslimised south. 
Mingled with Nilotic negroes, they 
gave rise to the Masai : E. of the 
great lakes they became the 
Bahima herdsmen of Uganda and 
the Unyoro aristocracy. A negroid 
strain is perceptible in skin-colour 
and hair, in culture and belief. 
See Abyssinia. 

Gallabat. Town of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. It stands on a 
tributary of the Atbara, near the 
Abyssinian frontier. There is con- 
siderable "trade with Abyssinia, 
GaUabat forming one of the 
frontier customs posts. On July 6, 
1940, Italians advancing from 
Abyssinia captured GaUabat, but 
the British retook it four months 
later. 

Gallacher, William (b. 1881). 
Scottish politician. Bom at Pais- 
ley, Dec. 25, 1881, he started work 
as a brass turner at the age of 16. 
He was chairman of the Clyde 
workers’ committee during the 
First Great War. A member of 
the executive committee of the 
Communist party from 1921, he 
was made chairman in 1940. As 
Communist M.P. for West Fife 
1936-50 he won a reputation for 
fiery intervention in debate. His 
books include Revolt on the Clyde, 
1936 ; The Chosen Few, 1940 ; 
Marxism and the Working Class, 
1943 ; What Is Democracy ? 1946. 

Galla Ox ob Sanga. Domesti- 
cated breed of humped cattle, 
found only in Abyssinia and the 
surrounding country, and kept by 
the local tribes or Gallas. It is 
remarkable for massive horns, 
and it may be a descendant of the 
Indian buffalo. 

Gallarate. Town of Italy, in 
the prov. of Varese. It is 25 m. by 
rly. N.W. of Milan, and a junction 
for Arona and Varese. It has an 
11th century Romanesque church, 
a technical school, cotton mills, 
and many textile factories. Ma- 
chinery, buttons, and cabinet 
goods are made. Electric works at 
Vizzola, 6 m. W., were once re- 
puted to be the largest in the 
world, 

Gallas, Matthias (1584-1647). 
Austrian soldier. Born Sept. 16, 
1584, he began his military career 
in the Spanish service; when the 
Thirty Years’ War began he en- 
tered the service of the Catholic 
League, and his courage and talent 
soon carried him to the front. 
He took command of Wallenstein’s 


army when its leader was mur- Galle ob Point be Galls. 
dered, a crime in which he was Seaport of Ceylon, on the S.W. 


concerned, and 
won a great ““ ‘ 

victory at 
Nordlingen 
over the 
Swedes in 
Aug., 1634. 

He was dis- 
missed, but 
was recalled, 

orfy to have flaUas, 

his army de- Austrian 
S t r 0 y e d. prom a print 
Gallas, who be- 
came very rich by his plunderings. 



coast of the island. Until the 
^ development of the harbour at 
j Colombo, Galle was a port of note ; 
its harbour has the advantage of 
deep water close to the land, but it 
lacks adequate shelter to make it 
safe in rough weather. It was 
founded as Punto Gallo by the 
Portuguese in 1518. There is rly. 
communication with Colombo. 
Pop. 38,424. 

Galle, Johann Gottfbied 
(1812-1910). German astronomer. 
He was born near Wittenberg, 
j, June 9, 1812, became professor 


founded the Austrian family of of astronomy and director of the 
Clam-Gallas. His titles included observatory at Breslau in 1861, 
those of count of the empire and retired 1897, and died July 10, 
duke of Lucera. His corpulence 1910. Galle discovered three 
made him much ridiculed by his comets and at Berlin in 1846, 


See Caricature illus. 


with d’ Arrest, was the first to 


Gallatin ob Gallantin, Al- detect the planet Neptune from 
BEBT (1761-1849). Swiss-Ameri- Leverrier’s directions, 
can statesman. Bom at Geneva, Gallegos. Town of Argentina ; 

^ Jan. 29, 1761, capital of the Patagonian prov. of 
he emigrated to Santa Cruz. At the estuary of the 
America in river Gallegos, it is 1,600 m. 
1780. In 1789 S.S.W. of Buenos Aires. It trades 
he entered pol- in refrigerated mutton, sheepskin, 
itical life in wool, and tallow. It is served by 
Pennsylvania, airline. Pop. 7,000. 
being a leader Galleon (Span, galedn). Spanish 
of the so-called ship of the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
Whisky insur- centuries. Of large size, sometimes 
rection, and a with three or four gun decks, it was 
At* member of the used both for war and in the Indies 

/ er lappe state assembly trade. Owing to their cumbrous 
for some years. In 1793 Gallatin build, gaUeons were awkward to 
was elected to the senate of the handle, and the lighter, quicker 
U.S.A., but was declared ineligible craft of the British seamen were 
on a question of citizenship, and able to defeat them by their better 
did not take his seat until 1795. manoeuvring powers, as was shown 
Prominent among the opponents by the episode of the Great Armada 
of the Federalists, he won fame as in 1688. The name is sometimes 
an authority on financial matters, used loosely of any large ship. A 
This led in 1801 to his appointment galleass was a ship of the galleon 
as secretary to the treasury, in type but smaller, and partly pro- 
which capacity he reduced the pelled by oars. It had high castles 
national debt, and did much to at stem and stern and was low in 
improve the country’s financial the waist, where, chained to cross- 
position. Leaving the treasury in benches, sat the 300 gaDey slaves 


1813, he was made 
missioner for the treaty 
of Ghent, 1814. He 
was minister to France 
1816-23, and to Great 
Britain 1826-27, retiring 
from public life in 1828. 
Died at Astoria, Long 
Island, Aug. 12, 1849. 

Gall-bladder. Re- 
ceptacle on the under 
surface of the liver. In 
it bile is stored to be 
discharged at very low 
pressure into the duo- 
denum, first part of the 
small intestine, during 
the process of digestion. 
See Gall-stones. 


who rowed the vessel. 



Galleon such as formed part of the Spanish Armada 

From an old punt 
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Gallery (Fr. galerie). Upper in the ship. An admiral’s boat is triple time. Minuet ; Pavane; 
floor extending over a part only of called a barge. Large galleys were Sarabande ; Suite, 
the room below it. In secular archi- the earliest form of fighting ship Gallic Acid (HgC 7 ll 30 g.H 20 ), 
tecture, the use of a gallery may be and were so used in the Mediter- Substance with an astringent taste, 
traced/ in Great Britain, to the ranean until late in the 16th cen- It occms naturally in small quan- 
Norman keep {q.v.), the hall of tury. The last great battle be- titles in galls, sumach, and divi 
which was often surrounded by a tween galleys was that of Lepanto, divi. It is best prepared by Scheele’s 
gallery built into the thickness of 1571. In modern vessels the place method ; finely powdered gaU-nuts 
the wall. Such' galleries were where cooking is done is called the are extracted with cold water and 
lighted by an upper tier of win- galley. the separated solution is allowed to 

dows. As a domestic feature the Galley. In printing, a flat tray become mouldy. The fermentation 
gallery did not attain importance made of metal or wood used for thus set up converts, or hydro- 
till the latter part of the 16th cen- holding type after it has been set. lyses, the tannin into gallic acii 
tury, when the Elizabethan long It is oblong or quarto in size with It is also prepared by boiling 
gallery was introduced. The flanges on each side and at one end. tannin with dilute sulphuric acid, 
earliest example is believed to On the quarto galley the type is Gallic acid is used in medicine as 
have been at Hampton Court, made up into page form and an astringent, and in photography 
built about 1540. From this time secured before it is slid off on to on account of its power of reducing 
designers appear to have aimed the stone. Impressions of the type gold and silver salts, 
at elongating this apartment as secured on the oblong galley by GalUcan Churcli (Lat. Oallia, 
much as possible. means of side-stick and quoins are Gaul). National church of France. 

When it became the fashion to called galley proofs, and the form It arose under Irenaeus towards 
collect family portraits and other of press on which the proofs are the close of the 3rd century, took 
works of art, the gallery was the pulled is known as a galley press, definite shape as a state organiza- 
most suitable place for their See Printing ; Type-setting. tion under Charlemagne, and was 

accommodation ; hence the appli- Gall Fly. This is a common consolidated by decrees of Louis 
cation of the term to a museum but inaccurate name for the gall IX in 1226-70, the controversies 
of art treasures. The Elizabethan wasp (q.v,), between Philip IV and Pope Boni- 

gallery extended the whole length Galliard. Old dance, of a lively face VIII, and Louis XIV and 
of the longest wing of the house, character, in triple time. Some Pope Innocent XI, the councils of 
and being on the first floor was writers have quoted it as being of Pisa, Constance, and Basel, and 
approached from the hall by the /^i 

main staircase. It was lighted r r ir i I 4 i J. J t-i I : ■vPI-Wtt- =t 

from both sides and ends, the walls J| J 4 J I 

were usually panelled, and the Galliard. Opening oil melody by John Bull, supposed by some to be the 
plaster ceiling richly decorated. original form of the tune used later for God Save the King 

The minstrels’ gallery (?.?;.), a 

well-known feature of the hall of an immodest character, but there the Pragmatic Sanction of 1438. 
the fortified manor house, arose is nothing in the music to suggest At the instance of Louis XIV its 
out of the custom of cutting off the this. One of the supposed original principles were drawn up by 
entrance end of the hall from the forms of God Save the King is a Bossuot in a document which main- 
rest by a screen, the roof of which galliard by John Bull (1562-1628), tained that S. Peter’s successors 
formed a platform where music of which the melody begins as had power alone in spiritual things 
could be performed. Church shown above. and that papal decisions were valid 

interiors, in the Middle Ages, were The galliard was usually associ- only with the consent of the whole 
often fitted with galleries, the top ated with the pavan, a stately dance Church. • 

of the rood screen being frequently in duple time, which it followed in This attitude of independence of 
used for that purpose. Galleries at the suites of the 17th century. Rome became known as Gallican- 
the west end and along the aisles of After about 1640 the galliard, ism and had its advocates in other 
early 17th century churches were in name, disappeared, and its countries. It was opposed by 
common until Archbishop Laud place was filled by the minuet and Ultramontanism, or defence of 
was charged with the duty of saraband, as representatives of Roman centralisation ; but the 


abolishing them. 
Many survived, 
and the feature 
was also copied in 
chapels. The word 
is also used for a 
level or drive in a 
mine, and for the 
highest tier of 
seats in a theatre 
or concert hall. 

Galley (late 
Lat. galea). Six- 
oared boat in a 
warship, used by 
the captain only. 
It is the largest 
single-banked {i.e. 
not having two 
oars abreast) boat 



Galley. Medieval Venetian trireme ; the rowers sat in 
groups of three, the oars of each group passing through 
the same rowlook-poit as seen in this model 
From Vincati, " Le Iriremi " 


Vatican has always regarded it as 
representing a contest between 
despotic rulers and corrupt ecclesi- 
astics for church property, patron- 
age, and influence, and by the 
definition of papal infallibility in 
1870 it became a formal heresy. 

The Gallican church was abol- 
ished at the Revolution of 1789, re- 
established under Napoleon, who 
maintained that the pope could 
not relieve French subjects from 
loyalty to their secular ruler, and 
finally severed from the state dur- 
ing the Third Republic. Its specific 
Gallicanism had become obso- 
lescent before it ceased to be a 
national church. See Bossuet ; 
Concordat ; Fenelon ; France ; 
Jansenism ; Jesuits ; Lamennais ; 
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Ultramontane; consult also Chforch 
and State in France, A. H. Galton, 
1907. 

Galli-Cnrci, Amelita (b. 1889). 
Italian-bom American singer. Bom 
at Milan, Nov. 18, 1889, she be- 
came a pianist, r - — 

graduating at 
Milan conserv- 
atoire in 1903. 

In 1909 she 
made her d4- 
but as a 
soprano singer, 
andsoonscored 
a great success 
in Italy, Spain, A. Galli-Curci, 

ica. By 1916 

her reputation as a coloratura was 
established and she took leading 
parts with the Chicago Opera 
Company, joining the Metropolitan 
Opera company in New York, 1919. 
She toured England in 1924 and 
1930. Her popularity, based upon 
theextremeflexibUity and brilliance 
of her voice, surmounted what 
critics termed musical inaccuracies 
and unequal dramatic interpre- 
tation. 

Galli^ni, Joseph Simon (1849- 
1916). French soldier. Bom at 
St. Beat, Haute-Garonne, April 24, 
1849, he entered the army in 1870 
as lieutenant of marines, taking 
part in the Franco-Prussian War, 
and later seeing active service in 
the Sudan and Indo-China. He was 
governor of Madagascar, 1896- 
1905, organized the island as a 
French colony, and published an 
account of this work in 1908. That 
year he became a member of the 
Conseil Sup6rieur de Guerre. 
During the First Great War he was 
appointed military governor of 
Paris, Aug. 26, 1914, saw to its 
fortifications, and rendered assist- 
ance to the French 6th army under 
Gen. Maunoury. He was named the 
Saviour of Paris, as his plan of 
sending troops to the front in Paris 
taxicabs helped to decide the 
victory of the Marne in Sept. In 
Oct., 1915, he was minister of war 
in the cabinet of Briand, but was 
compelled to resign by ill-health in 
March, 1916, and died May 27. 
He was posthumously created a 
marshal of France in 1921. 

Gallienus, Publius Licinius 
Egnatius. Roman emperor a.d. 
260-268. He was associated with 
his father. Valerian, in the govern- 
ment from 253, and succeeded him 
on his disappearance in the disas- 
trous Persian campaign. Vain and 
frivolous, Gallienus was quite un- 
fitted to rule. A separate “Empire 
of the Gauls ” was created under 
Postumus, and the prince of 


Palmyra, followed by his more 
famous -^e Zenobia, carved what 
was, in effect, an independent 
kingdom out of the eastern portion 
of the empire. Hordes of Goths 
penetrated the N.E. frontier, while 
plague materially reduced the pop- 
ulation of the empire. Usurpers 
arose in all parts, and while deal- 
ing with one of these, named 
Aureolus, Gallienus was murdered 
by his own soldiery. 

Gallinaceous Birds (Lat. gaU 
lus, a cock). Name applied to 
game birds generally. It includes 
such groups as the pheasants, par- 
tridges, quails, and domestic 
fowls. They are found in practi- 
cally all parts of the world, and are 
valued for the table. See Fowl ; 
Grouse ; Pheasant ; Poultry. 

Gallio. Roman Proconsul of 
Achaia in the 1st century a.d. He 
was a brother of the Stoic philoso- 
pher, Seneca. Paul was brought 
before him at Corinth. Amiable, 
accomplished, and of mild disposi- 
tion, Gallio typified Roman impar- 
tiality towards the controversies 
of sects and parties. The phrase 
“ he cared for none of these 
things ” (Acts 18, t». 17) seems to 
imply this impartiality rather than 
to indicate hostility or indifference 
to Paul. 

Galliot (late Lat. galeota, small 
galley). Type of Dutch trader 
somewhat akin to the British 
barge, and now almost obsolete. 
The galliot was a long, narrow, 
two-masted craft of about 100 
tons burden. She carried a main 
mast and a mizzen, but the sail on 
the latter was of small area and 
used principally to assist in steer- 
ing the vessel. The mainsail was 
short at the head and very long 
at the bottom. 

Gallipoli. Seaport of European 
Turkey, in the vilayet of Adrian- 
ople (Edirne). Situated at the 
N.E. end of the Dardanelles, on the 
peninsula of the same name, it is 
130 m, S.W. of Istanbul. It was 
the ancient Kallipolis, of which 
some ruins remain. Before the 
First Great War, it had a consider- 
able trade in wheat, barley, maize, 
and linseed, produced in the neigh- 
bourhood. Its capture by the 
Turks in 1354 gave them their fiirst 
foothold in Europe. There are two 
good harbours, of which the Allies 
made full use during the Crimean 
War. The Russians improved the 
defences in 1878. 

Gallipoli (Gr. KaUipolis^ beau- 
tiful city). Seaport and city of 
Italy, in the prov. of Lecce. It 
stands on the Gulf of Taranto, on 
an island, protected by a fort and 
connected by a bridge with the 


mainland, 25 m. W. of Otranto. 
It possesses an Angevin castle, and 
a cathedral dating from 1629. 
Formerly famed for its ohve oil, 
stored and clarified in rock-cut 
cisterns, it exports wine and fruit, 
but the output of oil has declined. 
In the vicinity there are stone 
quarries. Tunny fishing is en- 
gaged in. As the “ beautiful city ’* 
it was founded by Greeks, and in 
Roman imperial times was known 
as Anxa. 

Gallipoli. Peninsula of Europe, 
now a part of western Turkey. 
Anciently known as the Thracian 
Chersonesus, this tongue of land is 
52 m. in length from the isthmus 
of Bulair in the N. to Cape Helles 
(Helles Bumu), its S. extremity, 
and varies in width from 2 m. to 
12 m., its broadest part, from 
Kilid Bahr, on the W. side of the 
Narrows of the Dardanelles, to 
Cape Suvla (Suvla Bumu), being 
measured from S. to N. The 
isthmus of Bulair is 3 m. across, 
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Gallipoli General map of the 
district 

with the Gulf of Saros on the W., 
and the S.W. end of the Sea of 
Marmara, above Gallipoli Strait, 
on the E. The isthmus is strongly 
fortified by the Bulair Lines. 

The E. shore of the peninsula 
forms the W. side of the Dardan- 
elles, and is of enormous strategical 
importance. Its W. shore fronts 
the Gulf of Saros on the N., and 
the Aegean on the S., opposite 
the island of Imbros, about 20 m. 
W. The peninsula is covered with 
rocky ridges and hills, some of 
which rise to a height of nearly 
1,000 ft. The population is sparse. 

The most important place in the 
peninsula is Kilid Bahr, from its 
military significance, at the foot of 
the Pasha Dagh, 700 ft. high. 
Mohammed II, the Conqueror, who 
took Constantinople in 1453, 
founded it, and it came to be 
termed the castle of Europe, just 
as Chanak opposite it was called 
the castle of Asia. In the 17th 
century the Turks constructed 
fortifications at Sedd-el-Bahr, at 
the S. end of Gallipoli, and at Kum 
Kale, on the Asiatic side, at the 
entrance to the Dardanelles from 
the Aegean. See Achi Baba illus. 
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GALLIPOLI: THE CAMPAIGN OF 191S 

H. W. Wilson, Joint Editor of Tbe Great War 

Th& GdUipoli expedition was an Allied venture of the First Greed 
War which ended in failure and gave rise to considerable public 
controversy. The facts about the origin, conduct, and results of the 
military campaign are given here. For the preliminary naval 
operations see Dardanelles. See also Dardanelles Commission 


On Jan. 2, 1915, the Russian 
government appealed to Great 
Britain for action against Turkey, 
in order to relieve the pressure on 
the Russian army in the Caucasus, 
A promise was given by the British 
government that a demonstration 
would be made, and after much 
discussion, the point at which 
it was to take place was fixed by 
the cabinet as the Dardanelles. 
This project gradually widened 
into a campaign for reaching Con- 
stantinople and opening the Black 
Sea, though in January, 1915, the 
Turkish forces in the Caucasus 
were beaten and forced back upon 
the defensive, so that the immediate 
danger to Russia passed. But the 
risk remained that she might col- 
lapse before the German attack in 
Poland, owing to the want of muni- 
tions, which she could neither 
manufacture nor import; and if 
the Black Sea could have been 
opened her forces could have been 
increased by some millions, and 
her artillery could have been pro- 
vided with shells. 

Plans o! Attack 

The first intention of the British 
was to deliver a purely naval 
attack, but, even before this had 
opened, it was decided on Feb. 16 
that land forces must be available 
in the area “ to be used as occasion 
might require.” This decision 
committed the British government 
to some form of military enterprise. 
Withdrawal was impossible with- 
out loss of prestige, Lord Kit- 
chener, then secretary for war, 
having originally declared no 
further troops could be spared for 
the East, now agreed to send the 
29th division, still in the U.K., to 
Gallipoli instead of to France. 
Later, however, he hesitated 
again, and for a time allowed him- 
self to be persuaded that the 
division was needed more urgently 
in the West. Winston Churchill, 
first lord of the Admiralty, who 
had been throughout the prime 
supporter of the Gallipoli project, 
pressed for immediate action, but 
Kitchener did not finally agree to 
release the 29th division until 
March 10. 

On Feb. 19 the naval attack on 
the Turkish forts commanding the 
Dardanelles began and was prose- 
cuted as weather permitted till 
March 18, with no result to the 


Allies but heavy loss in men and 
ships. The Turks had been given 
such ample warning that they 
were ready, and, under the direc- 
tion of Liman von Sanders, had 
thoroughly organized their de- 
fences. At the outset Venizelos, 
the Greek prime minister, was 
willing to join in the campaign, and 
offered the aid of the Greek fleet 
and Greek troops. But there was 
already a secret Allied under- 
standing about Russia’s claim to 
Constantinople, and Russia pro- 
tested against any suggestion that 
Greek troops, and particularly the 
Greek king, should forestall her by 
entering that city as conquerors. 
The Greek king, Constantine, sym- 
pathetic to Germany through ties 
of blood, was quick to repudiate 
the Greek offer and to dismiss 
Venizelos. A Russian corps was 
held at Sevastopol ready to strike 
at Constantinople, but at the end 
of April it was withdrawn to meet 
the Austrians in Poland. 

On March 12 Sir Ian Hamilton 
was appointed to command the 
Allied landing force which was to 
be held ready. He was promised 
by Lord Kitchener 80,000 men, of 
whom about 16,000 would be 
French. The instructions given by 
Lord Kitchener were of a casual 
character. He placed the Turkish 
force at only 40,000 men ; he 
thought that the southern part 
of the Gallipoli peninsula, which 
was reported by those on the spot 
to be very strongly entrenched and 



wired, was “ open to a landing on 
very easy terms ” ; and he appears 
at that date to have expected the 
navy to clear the passage, leaving 
the expeditionary force only the 
duty of occupying Constantinople. 
His instructions forbade operations 
on the Asiatic coast, which, accord- 
ing to the French ex-military 
attache at Constantinople, was the 
most vulnerable point, and he 
seems to have been responsible 
for the plan eventually adopted, of 
landing at the tip of the moun- 
tainous, roadless, and desolate 
Gallipoli peninsula, and fighting a 
way over its series of rocky heights, 
which were covered with thorny 
scrub, and almost waterless m 
summer. 

The landing of the expeditionary 
force could not be carried out 
promptly, after the failure of the 
naval attack, as the transports 
had not been loaded in such a man- 
ner as to permit a rapid disembar- 
cation on a hostile coast. Sir Ian 
Hamilton had no appliances, and 
his picked regular division, the 
29th, had not arrived. He de- 
cided to withdraw the transports 
to Egypt, there to reload them. 


The First Landing 

Not till April 23 were they back 
at the Dardanelles, and on April 25 
the landing took place, with a 
total force of about 90,000 British 
and French. No attempt was 
made to seize the Bulair isthmus, 
the most vital point if Gallipoli 
was to be secured. Feints were 
made by the French on the Asiatic 
coast, and by the British at several 
other points, but the main landings 
took place at open beaches on the 
Gallipoli peninsula. The arbitra- 
rily chosen names of the landing 
beaches, e.g. V beach (Lancashire 
landing), X beach (Implacable 
landing), and Z beach (Anzao 
Cove), live in military history. 
The chief landings were in the 
region of Cape HelJes, the extreme 
southern tip of the peninsula, but 
Z beach was isolated to the north 
of Gaba Tepe (see map). By great 
heroism, and in spite of very heavy 
losses, under cover of the fire of 
the fleet, the Allies established 


themselves ashore. 

They found themselves short of 
artillery and ammunition, and 
still shorter of water, confronted 
by a superior Turkish force who 
were well entrenched, amply sup- 
plied with machine guns and ar- 
tillery, and protected by barbed 
wire, holding a succession of six 
parallel ridges. 

At the southern tip of the penin- 
sula by May 6 the Allies were less 
than a mile S. of Krithia, but the 
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British loss to that date had been 
13,979, and ammunition was run- 
ning very low. On May 6 a second 
French division began to arrive, and 
the second battle of Krithia opened, 
but it brought only a trifling ad- 
vance, purchased with heavy loss. 
The Australians at Gaba Tepe, 
lacking land communication with 
the rest of the Allied force, were 
violently counter-attacked by the 
Turks on May 10, and again on 
May 18-19. These attacks were 
repulsed, though not without 
difficulty. The Mies, in fact, were 
everywhere held in a siege war for 
which they lacked the necessary 
ammunition and equipment. The 
appearance of German submar- 
ines at the Dardanelles on May 25 
endangered the whole expedition, 
but, fortunately, the German 
boats were very timidly used. On 
June 4 a general attack was de- 
livered on the Turkish defences at 
Krithia, and was repulsed with 
severe loss, though on June 21 the 
French made a small advance. A 
week later, on June 28, the Aus- 
tralians improved their position, 
carrying five lines of trenches. 

Attack on Achi Baba 

On July 12 the Allies, who had 
now been reinforced by a fresh 
British division, delivered a frontal 
attack on the Turkish defences at 
Achi Baba, which was continued 
on the following day with no result 
but a small gain of ground and 
heavy losses. The British govern- 
ment had now, however, reluct- 
antly decided to send out strong 
reinforcements which would raise 
the total strength of Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s army to 100,000 effec- 
tive infantry. These reinforce- 
ments were to be employed mainly 
in a new landing at, and an ad- 
vance from, Suvla Bay, to turn the 
Turkish defences in the southern 
part of the peninsula, and in a 
vigorous attack from the Austra- 
lian positions on the Turkish en- 
trenchments about Sari Bair. 

On Aug. 6 the Allies attacked in 
the S. of the peninsula to hold 
the Turks, and fighting there con- 
tinued for six days with little 
result ; simultaneously, the ad- 
vance was begun from the Aus- 
tralian front on Sari Bair ; and a 
lauding was successfully effected 
at Suvla Bay, the Turks there 
being completely surprised. But 
at every point the operations mis- 
carried. By Aug. 10 the Suvla at- 
tack had completely faded ; it was 
renewed on Aug. 21 without a 
gleam of success. Before this last 
attack Sir Ian Hamilton tele- 
graphed a request for 45,000 drafts 
and 60,000 new formation troops 


in addition, which the British 
government was unable to grant. 
Lord Kitchener’s hope that the 
Turks would run when British sub- 
marines passed up the Dardanelles 
had proved quite chimerical. 

On Oct. 11 the government 
asked for an estimate of the losses 
likely to be involved in the 
evacuation of the penmsula, and 
when Sir Ian Hamilton replied 
that “ we might have a veritable 
catastrophe,” he was recalled, and 
replaced by Sir C. C. Monro. Kit- 
chener himself visited the penin- 
sula. The AlHed force had fallen 
to 60,000 fit men ; sickness was 
growing ; the daily wastage was 
nearly 1,000 ; the enemy was being 
strongly reinforced, and with the 
German advance through Serbia 
there was every probability that at 
an early date heavy guns would 
reach the Turks and blow the 
Allies out of their positions. After 
great hesitation, on Dec. 8 the 
British cabinet ordered the evacu- 
ation of the Suvla and Anzao posi- 
tions. This was carried out without 
any loss on Dec. 20, by a most 
brilliant operation. The plan, 
worked out by Gen. Birdwood, was 
to remove guns and other material 
by night while apparently hold- 
ing positions as usual by day. The 
bombardment of the Turkish lines 
was maintained to as great an 
extent as was possible, and the 
enemy was deceived still further 
by bogus guns being emplaced in 
the positions of the real guns which 
had been taken away. The final 
embarcation was fixed for Dec. 18 
and 19. On the latter day a 
covering attack was made by the 
forces in the Krithia area, at a 
cost of 283 casualties. By 5.30 
a.m. on Deo. 20 the last man 
quitted the British trenches in the 
Suvla-Anzao area, the transports 
stole out of the bay, and the war- 
ships followed later. The evacua- 
tion was absolutely successful. 
The Turks were completely un- 
aware of what had taken place, 
and went on bombarding the 
empty British positions. 

Final Evacuation 

On Dec. 27 the evacuation of the 
position at Cape Helles was sanc- 
tioned and was carried out on 
Jan. 8-9, 1916. 

The very success of the first 
evacuation militated against the 
chances of a like success in the 
Cape Helles area. It was not to 
be expected that the enemy would 
be deceived a second time in the 
same way. Yet actually that was 
what happened, perhaps because 
the Turks never imagined that the 
same thing could be worked twice. 


In the last days of 1915 the evacua- 
tion began — ^men, guns, and stores 
being taken down to the beaches 
of Helles, in the same way as at 
Suvla and Anzac, while the firing 
lines of the British appeared to be 
maintained precisely as if nothing 
of the sort was proceeding. The 
French made use of beach S, the 
British of the other beaches. On 
Dec. 29-31 the 52nd Division made 
a demonstration to throw dust in 
the enemy’s eyes, and for some 
days afterwards a fairly constant 
and heavy fire was kept up all 
along the Allied front. Two nights 
were allotted to the final embarca- 
tion — Jan. 7 and 8. 

Bad weather made the final 
steps of the evacuation very diffi- 
cult, the landing-stages and con- 
necting piers being washed away. 
But the storm had at least the 
effect of covering the final with- 
drawal from the enemy, who, as at 
Suvla-Anzac, had no notion that 
the Allies had evacuated Gallipoli. 
The first intimation that reached 
him was conveyed by the blazing 
on the beaches of the stores which 
had been left behind, and which 
had been fired simultaneously by 
time-fuses. Then he heavily 
shelled the abandoned beaches and 
trenches, nor did he cease firing 
until the sun rose and revealed 
that the Allies had got clear away. 
The total casualties incurred in the 
operation amounted to one man 
wounded. The one unequivocal 
and perfect success of the Galhpoli 
Expedition was the evacuation of 
the peninsula. 

Causes of the Failure 

From first to last 468,987 men 
were-employed by the Bntish, with 
losses of 33,522 killed, 7,636 mis- 
sing, and 78,420 wounded, in addi- 
tion to an enormous total in- 
valided. The French force em- 
ployed was probably over 80,000, 
with proportionate casualties. The 
causes of the failure include inade- 
quate strength — ^for the Allied 
forces were thrown in piecemeal, 
and there were never more than 
100,000 infantry available ; de- 
fective ammunition supply; and 
the defiance of principles of naval 
and military strategy. There 
were some who declared that these 
operations diverted men and muni- 
tions from France at a critical 
time, but this was a controversial 
statement. Certainly the failure 
encouraged Bulgaria to throw in 
her lot with the Germans. At the 
same time it is true that the Galli- 
poli campaign prevented the Turks 
from concentrating against Russia, 
and inflicted upon them very heavy 
losses, totalling, according to 
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Liman von Sanders, 66,000 MUed 
and 152,000 woimded. 

On Nov. 8, 1918, under the con- 
ditions of the armistice with 
I’urkey, the Gallipoli forts and 
peninsula were occupied by British 
troops, and on the following day 
the first British ships since the 
outbreak of war passed up the 
straits for Constantinople. 

Bibliography. Reports of the 
Dardanelles Commission, 1917-18 ; 
‘Oallipoli Diary, Sir Ian Hamilton, 
1920; Gallipoli, John Masefield, 
1923 ; Official History of the Great 
War — Military Ops. : Gallipoli, 
Brig.-Gen. C. F. Aspinall-Oglander, 
2 vols., 1929-31 ; The World 
Crisis, Winston S. Churchill, 1923- 
29 (vol. ii). 

Gallium. Metallic element of 
the aluminium group. It was dis- 
covered in 1875 by Lecoq de Bois- 
baudran, who found it in some 
zinc blende from the P 5 rrenees. 
Extremely rare, it may be found in 
traces in blendes, some magnetites, 
iron, aluminium ores, etc. It can 
be isolated chemically or electroly- 
tically. The metal is crystalline, 
similar to steel in colour, but like 
tin when melted. It melts at the 
low temperature of 30® C. and will 
remain liquid down to room tem- 
perature. 

Gallium, symbol Ga., has the 
atomic number 31 ; atomic weight 
69*72 ; and the crystal structure is 
orthorhombic with 8 atoms in the 
unit cell. The metal does not 
readily oxidise, but reacts with 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine ; is 
dissolved rapidly by hydrochloric 
acid and more slowly by nitric acid; 
and forms numerous salts. It is 
frequently found in amounts be- 
tween 0*01 and 0*03 p.c. in. alu- 
minium prepared from bauxite. 
Gallium has been added to low 
melting alloys with indium, and 
these alloys may have applications 
in surgery. 

Gall Midge. Group of true 
flies (family Cecidomyidae) which 
cause gall-formation on plants. 
They are minute, delicate insects 
with antennae bearing whorls of 
long hairs and almost veinless 
wings. Their larvae or grubs 
cause the terminal rosette galls 
common on hawthorn and willow 
and -the pinkish pustules on the 
leaves of meadowsweet. 

Gallon. British standard mea- 
sure of liquid and dry capacity. 
The exact volume of the gallon has 
varied from time to time, that of 
Henry VII being 274|- cu. ins., and 
the wine gallon of Queen Anne, 
1707, being 231 cu. ins., but it 
became standardised by the Act, 6 
Geo, TV, c. 74, in 1824, as contain- 
ing 277-274 cu. ias. This figure 


was fixed by taking the volume of 
10 lb. of distilled water measured 
at barometric pressure 30 ins. and 
temperature 62° F. 

The gallon is divided into four 
quarts or eight pints, and equals 
4-54346 litres. Two gallons make 
one peck. The gallon in the U.S.A. 
and Canada is that of Queen Anne, 
231 cu. ins. The word itself is of 
doubtful origin, possibly con- 
nected with the French jale, bowl, 
the -on being augmentative, and 
thus meaning a large bowl. 

Galloon (Fr. galon. Span. 
galdn). Worsted lace or trimming 
of cotton or silk, or woven with a 
metallic thread. It is used on 
uniforms. 

Galloway. District of S.W. 
Scotland. Comprising the counties 
of Kirkcudbright and Wigtown, 
it is now divided into three por- 
tions — East, West, and the Rhinns 
of Galloway, a double peninsula of 
Wigtownshire. It is noted for a 
celebrated breed of horses and horn- 
less cattle. It gives its name to a 
div. returning one M.P. S. R. 
Crockett put the scenic background 
into his novels. A scheme to 
supply electric power by harness- 
ing the river Dee was completed in 
1934, the river being dammed at 
Clatteringshaw. 

Galloway, Mull or. Promon- 
tory, the extreme S. point of Scot- 
land. It has a lighthouse (86 ft. 
high), and there are remains of 
Scandinavian defences and the 
chapel of S. Medan, which was 
erected around a natural cave. 

Gallowglass on Galloglass. 
Name given to the members of the 
armed retinues of ancient Irish 
and Scottish chiefs. They were 
heavy-armed foot soldiers, in con- 
trast with the kernes or caterans, 
who carried only light 
weapons. The word is an 
adaptation of the Gaelic 
gall-oglach, meaning a 
foreign servitor. 

Gallows. Apparatus 
used for the execution 
of criminals. It consists 
usually of two posts 
with a horizontal beam, 
to which is fastened the 
execution rope. In some 
forms of gallows there is 
only one upright post, 
with a projecting beam. 

These are more generally 
called gibbets, and from 
them were hung male- 
factors in chains as a 
warning to others. 

Until the passing of the 
Act of 1868 gallows were 
erected in public, the 
most notorious being 


those at Tyburn, and in front of 
Newgate. The criminal was slowly 
strangled, the trap-door and drop 
being modern. See Execution. 

Gall-stones or Biliary Cal- 
culi. Masses consisting chiefly of 
cholesterol and bile- pigments which 
are formed in the gall-bladder, and 
much less frequently in the sub- 
stance of the liver. In the gall- 
bladder the number of calcuH may 
vary from a single stone, perhaps 
measuring as much as four inches 
across, to many hundreds of small 
stones ; those formed in the liver 
are usually small grains. 

The cause of gaU-stones is 
catarrhal inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the gall- 
bladder. This inflammation is set 
up by micro-organisms in the 
presence of an overplus of choles- 
terol or bile pigment with sluggish 
bile flow. Often the condition 
follows an attack of typhoid fever. 
“ Every gall-stone is a tomb- 
stone.” The formation of gall- 
stones is rare in those below 26 
years of age and most frequently 
occurs after 40. Women are more 
liable to the condition than men. 
Lack of exercise, over-eating, and 
constipation are predisposing fac- 
tors, but in addition there is some 
biochemical reason which deter- 
mines an error in the chemistry 
of cholesterol. 

Gall-stones may exist in the gall 
bladder for years without causing 
any symptoms. The presence of 
small stones and ‘ ‘ biliary sand ’ ’ may 
give rise to spasmodic pain, gener- 
ally attributed to dyspepsia but 
in reality caused by cholecystitis. 
The passage of a stone may set up 
violent biliary colic, agonising pain, 
vomiting, sweating, and collapse. If 
the stone passes into the intestine 
the symptoms abate sud- 
denly, but if the calculus 
becomes impacted in the 
common bile duct (the 
channel leading from 
the gall-bladder to the 
intestine) distress con- 
tinues and intense jaun- 
dice ensues. This 
impacting of a stone 
demands surgical inter- 
vention. The medical 
treatment of biliary colic 
consists in relieving the 
pain by hypodermic 
injections of morphia 
(possibly in the form of 
pethedme)and by giving 
belladonna and sodium 
salicylate by mouth. In 
a convalescent patient, 
magnesium sulphate 
(Epsom salts) prevents 
the stagnation of bile. 



Gallows. Wayside 
gibbet once used for 
malefactors 
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GaUiip Poll. A referendum to 
measure public opinion, named 
after the American Dr. George 
Gallup, who developed the tech- 
nique. The method was to sound 
the opinions of a relatively small 
number of persons carefully chosen 
to be representative of larger 
groups. Those to whom the 
questions were addressed included 
people of all ages, political and re- 
ligious opinions, income groups, 
and occupations, in the same pro- 
portion as these groups were found 
to exist among the whole popu- 
lation. Gallup founded the 
American institute of public 
opinion in 1936, and similar insti- 
tutes came into being in many 
other countries. In 1945 and 
1960 Gallup polls forecast the vot- 
ing in British general elections 
within 2 per cent. ; but all such 
polls showed a marked failure to 
estimate voting in the 1948 U.S. 
presidential election. 

Gallus, Gaitjs Cornelius (d. 
26 B.C.). Roman poet, born at 
Forum Julii (Frejus) in Gaul. His 
distinguished pubh'c career, under 
Augustus, culminating with the 
governorship of Egypt, was 
brought to an abrupt conclusion 
by his disgrace, leading to loss 
of his estates and suicide at the 
age of 43. . His works, four books 
of love poems, are lost, but there 
is no doubt of his eminence in 
Latin literature. In technique 
Gallus was ranked with Horace 
and Virgil. 

Gallus, Trbbonianus. Roman 
emperor, a.d. 261-253. Governor 
of Lower Moesia during the cam- 
paign of his 
predecessor 
Decius against 
the Goths, he 
is blamed for 
deliberate fail- 
ure to effect a 
junction with 
Decius, which 
led to the de- 
feat and death 
of the latter in 
the marshes of the Dobruja. Pro- 
claimed emperor, Gallus con- 
cluded a humiliating peace with 
the Goths, and proceeded to 
Rome, but in 253 he was defeated 
and slain at the battle of Inter- 
amna (Terni) by the usurper 
Aemilianus. 

Gall Wasp. Group of hymeno- 
pterous (membrane-winged) in- 
sects, nearly related to the wasps, 
and often incorrectly called gall 
flies. They are all very small, either 
black or brown ; usually the in- 
sect in its larval stage is parasitic 
on plants. The galls found on the 



.. 
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stems and leaves of 
many trees are often 
caused by the attacks 
of these insects ; though 
certain beetles, flies, 
and aphides also cause 
them. 

The female gall wasp 
pierces the outer skin 
of the leaf or stem 
with her ovipositor, 
and leaves an egg *in 
the wound. The presence of this 
egg, or of some fluid accom- 
panying it, causes the plant to 
develop an abnormal growth of 
tissue around it, which soon as- 
sumes the appearance of the 
familiar gall. In this the larva 
lives and feeds, only emerging as 
it reaches maturity. Each species 
of gall wasp affects one particular 
plant and keeps to it, and the 
resulting galls are characteristic of 
both plant and insect. One of 
the most familiar is the oak 
marble gall, which is hard and 
spherical ; but there are many 
other and diverse forms found on 
the oak, including the oak apple. 
In the Wd rose, the gall takes the 
form of a mossy outgrowth, 
known as a bedeguar, usually 
containing larvae. Many gall-wasps 
exhibit the phenomenon of altern- 
ating generation : sexual propaga- 
tion and parthenogenesis taking 
place in turn. 

Galop (Fr.). Dance popular in 
England at the end of the 19th 
century. It is danced to two-four 
time, the movements being a 
quick sliding step down the room 
and then one of rapid revolution. 

Galston. Police burgh and 
parish of Ayrshire, Scotland. It 
stands on the Irvine, 5 m. E. by S. 
of Kilmarnock on the railway. 
The centre of a colliery and agri- 
cultural district. Galston has 
muslin, lace, and blanket factories. 
Market day. Wed. Pop. 4,825. 

Galsworthy, John (1867- 
1 933 ). English novelist and dram - 
atist. Born at Coombe, Surrey, 
Aug. 14, 1867, 
he was edu- 
cated at Har- 
row, and at 
New College, 
Oxford. Called 
to the bar in 
1890, he did not 
pursue law, but 
travelled exten- 
sively and de- 
voted himself 
to writing, at 
first under the pseudonym of John 
Sinjohn. His early stories attracted 
only little attention, as did his 
novel The Island Pharisees, pub- 


lished under his own 
name in 1904. Two 
years later the first 
novel in what was to 
become the Forsyte 
Saga iq.v.) launched 
him on his career as a 
social chronicler, with 
every accomplishment 
that observation and 
feeling could bestow ; 
while his play, The 
Silver Box, produced the same 
year, placed him at once among 
the first dramatists of his time as 
one who could direct an almost 
flawdess technique to serve an 
original and arresting theme. 

The Forsyte Saga and its sequels 
remain his greatest contribution 
as a novelist. Other novels were 
The Country House, 1907 . B>at- 
ernity, 1909 ; The Patrician. 
1911 ; The Dark Flower, 1913. 
He also published volumes of 
collected short stories, some of 
which, notably The Apple Tree, 
take their place among the most 
accomplished of their kind. 

His plays were perhaps more 
immediately expressive than his 
novels of the workings of his 
finely balanced mind, one that 
was unusually sensitive in its 
perception of both sides of a 
question, moral or social, and by 
holding the scales with scrupulous 
fairness could make an indict- 
ment seem the more damnmg. 
The Silver Box raised problems of 
social injustice as between rich 
and poor; Strife (1909) poised 
the relations of capital and 
labour. Justice (1910) so force- 
fully presented the tragedy of the 
wrongdoer, crushed by the penal 
system rather than by human 
persecution, that it resulted in 
some immediate reform of the 
evils he displayed, notably in the 
matter of solitary confinement. 
Other plays include The Pigeon 
(1912) ; The Mob (1914), a study 
of altruism pitted against mass 
passion; The Skin Game (1920), 
ostensibly dealing with the clash 
of the older and new’er ruling 
classes but actually revealing in 
subtle allegory all the standards 
England had lost in the recent 
war; Loyalties (1922), another 
characteristic presentation of con- 
flicting passions not confined to 
the centra) theme of Jew versus 
Gentile; and Escape (1920), 
showing specimens of the normal 
world in reaction to the abnormal 
in the form of a hunted convict. 
All Galsworthy's plays were col- 
lected in a single vol., 1929. 

Galsworthy refused the offer of 
a knighthood in 1918, but was 
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awarded the O.M. in 1929, and 
received the Nobel prize for 
literature in 1932. He played a 
considerable part in the campaign 
for the humane slaughtering of 
animals, and his great desire for 
better international understanding 
led to his very practical interest 
in the P.E.N. club. Consult John 
Oalsworthy, H. Ould, 1934 ; Life 
and Letters of J. G., H. V. Marrot, 

1 935 ; Memories of J. G. by his 
sister, M. E. Reynolds, 1936. 

Galt. City of Ontario, Canada. 
In Waterloo co., it lies 25 m. W* 
of Hamilton and 60 m. S.W. of 
Toronto, being served by C.P.R. 
and C.N.R. It makes edged tools 
and farm implements for the 
surrounding agricultural district. 
It was named after John Galt 
(t'.L). Pop. 15,346. 

GaJt, Sir Alexander Tilloch 
(1817-93). Canadian statesman. 
Son of John Galt (v.i.), he was 
bom Sept. 16, 1817, emigrated to 
Canada in 1835, and took part 
in the development of Quebec. 
In 1849 he entered the Canadian 
legislature, and during 1858-62 
and 1864-67 was finance minister. 

He made the 
financial ar- 
rangements of 
the dominion 
when estab- 
lished in 1867, 
and was its 
first finance 
minister. Dur- 
ing 1880-83 
Sir A. T. Galt, Galt was high 

Canadian statesman • • 

vttuttiuiui sbaitssaiau q q m m 1 ssioner 

for Canada in London. He died 
at Montreal, Sept. 19, 1893. 

Galt, John (1779-1839). Scot- 
tish novelist. Born May 2, 1779, at 
Irvine, Ayrshire, he was a clerk at 
Greenock, first in the customs and 
then in a mercantile house. Having 
t r a V e 1 I e d 
abroad, in 1813 
he issued his Let- 
ters from theLe- 
vant,andinl821 
Annals of the 
Parish, his best 
known book. 

There followed 
The Entail, 

1 8 2 3; The X V > ^ 

Omen, 1825; 
and The Last ^ 
of the Lairds, 1826. Galt was 
m Canada, 1826-29, as agent 
of the Canada Company. Later 
he brought out Lawrie Todd, 1830, 
and Boyle Corbet, 1831, novels 
of settler life. He died April 11, 
1839. Consult John Galt, J. W. 
Aberdein, 1936; Novels of John 
Galt, F. H, Lyell, 1943. 



Galton, Sir Francis (1822- 
1911). British anthropologist and 
meteorologist. Born near Bir- 
^ , . m i n g h a m , 

* ^ ^ 

medicine, 

Sir Francis Galton, raland, 1850. 
British scientist formulated 

a theory of anticyclones and mtro- 
duced ntw methods of weather- 
charting, embodied in Meteoro- 
graphica, 1861, from which arose 
his long association with the 
Meteorological Council. His works. 
Hereditary Genius, 1869, and In- 
quiries into Human Faculty, 


Guardian Trick’d, 1761. Master 
of music in S. Mark’s, Venice, 
from 1762, he died Jan. 3, 1785. 
R. Browning’s poem, A Toccata of 
Galuppi’s, has helped to keep his 
name alive. 

Galvani, Ltrici (1737-98). Ita- 
lian physiologist. Born at Bolog- 
na, Sept. 9, 1737, he became in 
y-- 1762 professor 

anatomy at 

^ poli- 

^ reasons 

A covered animal 

electricity, and 
his investiga- 
tions are commemorated in cer- 


1883, established the principles of tain electrical manifestations and 


what he termed eugenics, in fur- 
therance of which he founded a 
laboratory, 1904, bequeathing 


terms, t.g, galvanism and galvano- 
meter. His work On the Force of 
Electricity in Muscular Movement 


£45,000 for a chair in London. He was published in 1791. He died 


devised composite portraiture and 
systematised finger-print methods. 
He was knighted in 1909, and died 
Jan, 17, 1911. Finger Print.) 
An autobiography, Memories of 


Dec. 4, 1798. His collected works 
were pub. at Bologna, 1841-42. 

Galvanic Battery. Name given 
to a cell for producing electricity 
by chemical action. The name 


My Life, appeared in 1908 ; Life voltaic cell is now generally used in 


and Letters, ed. K. Pearson, 1931. 

Galtonia. Small genus of bulb- 
ous herbs of the family Liliaceae. 
Natives of S. Africa, they have 
more or less erect 
strap-shaped . . 

leaves, about 
30 ins. long. They . 

have also a tall i 

scape (4 ft.) bear- 
mg at its summit 
a loose truss oi { ^ 

drooping bells 
which, in Q. candi- t\ I 

cans, the bettei / / 

k n 0 w n o f t h e ')/ \ 

two species, are / * . A, 

pure white and 
fragrant. 

Galty oRj ^ 

Galtm. Range ■e'aitonial^a 
of mts. m Eire. It shaped 

extends for 15 m. 
in an E. to VV. direction through 
the counties of Tipperary and 
Limerick. Galtymore, the highest 
peak, attains 3,015 ft. 

Galuppi, Baldassare (1706- 
85). Italian composer, born on the 
island of Burano, near Venice, 
Oct. 18, 1706. He became famous 
as a composer of light operas, fre- 
quently in collaboration with 
Goldoni. Hi.s Wi)rks enjoyed 
popularity in England, particu- 
larly Alexander in Persia, per- 
formed 1741, and II Pilosofo di 
Campagna, performed as The 


Galtonia leai and truss of bell- 
shaped flowers 


place of galvanic battery. Both 
names are derived from those of 
the electrical pioneers, Galvani 
and Volta. See Cell. 

Galvanising. 

I Method of coating 
\ iron with zinc. It 

\ was devised by 

iK * Malouin, French 
^ chemist, in 1742. 

p/ M In galvanising, 

J 81 coating 

JiL Y m does not merely 

H m lie on the surface 

sheet of paper 
A \ might, but actu- 

*'Y‘ combines or 

(jUl alloys with the 

V iron, penetrating 

d truss 'ot bell- ^ “P- 

flowers preciable extent. 

The modern pro- 
cess is in all essentials as proposed 
by Malouin, the principal depai- 
ture being the use of sal-ammoniac 
as a covering to the molten zinc 
and as a flux, a modification 
patented by Crawfurd in 1837. 

Today the process is chiefly ap- 
plied to the coating of thin sheets 
of iron or steel intended to be used 
for roofing and other building 
purposes, and to wire. Sheets are 
usually delivered black with the 
scale on them to the galvanising 
works, where the scale is removed, 
then dipped in a “ pickle ” of 
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hydrochloric acid or hot sulphuric 
acid, withdrawn, washed with 
water, often rubbed with sand, and 
then passed through a bath of 
molten zinc covered with sal- 
ammoniac. As the sheets emerge 
they are scrubbed with revolving 
wire brushes. When desired, the 
sheets are subsequently corru- 
gated. Wire for galvanising is 
reeled continuously through both 
the pickle trough and the zinc 
bath. Wire netting is woven while 
black and then galvamsed.‘ For 
the best sheets 2 to 3 p.c. of tin is 
added to the zinc. The proportion 
of zinc taken up by the metal may 
range from 25 p.c. in fine wire to 
6 p.c. in anchors, chains, and 
other large objects. 

Galvanised sheets cannot be 
employed in contact with acids or 
caustic alkalis or for the prepara- 
tion of containers for food pro- 
ducts where organic acids may be 
present. {See Zinc.) 

A modification (Df this “ hot- 
dip ” process is electro-galvanising, 
in which the protective coating of 
zinc is produced by electro- 
plating (g.t?.)* The electrolyte is 
usually an acid solution of zinc 
sulphate; for complicated parts, 
an alljaline zinc cyanide bath may 
be used. The anode is pure zinc. 

Galvanism. Use for medical 
purposes of the galvanic current, 
i.e, electricity produced by chemi- 
cal action. The subject is treated 
under Electrotherapeutics. 

Galvanometer. Instrument 
used for the detection or measure- 


T — — u - f--i ment known as 

Einthoven 

^ string galvano- 

meter is employed 
for this purpose. 
Here the coil is 

P _L1_ replaced by a 

Ml/fjijlllllimh conductive fibre 

I j or a fine wire (0*01 

Y mm. diameter) 

which is main- 
tamed taut in a 

If y ^ j narrow gap be- 

0 \ ! J J F 2 tween the poles of 

nSl net. The deflection 

lA/ ■ ^ of the fibre (or 

V ^ j wire) is observed 

linzil / by a microscope 

T 0 or by projection 

, a Q \ on to a screen or 

) photographic film. 
^ ^ J — — J The period of such 

J ® w instrument is 

^ / necessarily small, 

^ j 0*01 sec. or less. 

( JC^ Alternating 

I b currents may also 

^ ^ ^ be measured in- 

directly by their 
ylo" heating effect in 

■ . \ » \ 02 a subsidiary coil. 

Galvanometer. 1. Diagrams showing pnnciple of a which raises the 
suspended coil galvanometer. 2. Moving needle instrn- of a 

ment. For lettering, see text 

thermo -3 unction 

tween the curved poles N and S forming part of the loop of a gal- 
of a permanent magnet (Fig. 1 vanometer moving coil. The re- 
ft) and is provided with a central suiting direct current m the latter 
soft iron core 1 so that a radial coil ■v^ react with the magnetic 
magnetic field is produced, as field in which it is suspended 


indicated by the dotted lines. 
This device results in the de- 


and will suffer deflection. 

Galveston. City and port of 


ment ol small electric currents. 
The force deflecting the pointer 
(or other indicator) may be due 
to either the electro-magnetic or 
the thermal properties of a cur- 
rent; while the controlling force 
which limits the deflection is a 


fleeting couple remaining constant 
over quite large rotations of the 
coil and so the angle of deflection 
is strictly proportional to the 
current flowing. The mirror M 
reflects a spot of light from a lamp 
on a distant scale. 


entry of Texas, U.S.A. The co. 
seat of. Galveston co. lies across 
the E. end of Galveston Island at 
the entrance to Galveston Bay. 
It is 49 m. S.E. of Houston and 
is on five main rlys., a canal, two 
causeways, and the Canada-to- 


spring or gravity control in am- 
meters and voltmeters and the 
torsion of the suspension in sus- 
pended or moving coil galvano- 
meters. In moving needle gal- 
vanometers the restraining force 
is provided by the earth’s (or 
other permanent) magnetic field. 

Fig. 1 (a) gives a diagrammatic 
representation of the features of a 
suspended coil galvanometer. The 
coil C is suspended at its upper 
end by a thin phosphor bronze 
strip P (which has a smaller tor- 
sional control than a wire of equal 
mechanical strength), and at- 
tached at its lower extremity to a 
loosely coiled spiral L. The cur- 
rent to be measured or detected is 
led to and from the instrument via 
the terminals T^ and Tg which are 
electrically connected to P and L 
respectively. The coil moves be- 


In the moving needle instrument 
(Fig. 2) an astatic arrangement of 
magnets is employed and two 
fixed coils and Cg are arranged 
so that the deflecting forces of the 
currents are in the same sense but 
the controlling forces on the two 
suspended magnet systems are in 
opposite directions because of the 
field of the permanent magnet AA. 

In order that the deflections of a 
galvanometer should be observed 
in the minimum time, some form 
of damping device is provided in 
the moving needle instrument by 
the use of a light vane V (Fig. 2) 
at the lower end of the suspension. 
V moves in the small air space 
between the two plates Bj and Bg 
and suffers viscous damping. 

These instruments are unsuit- 
able for measuring alternating 
currents, but a moving coil instru- 


Gulf highway ; it also has an air- 
port. The “ oleander city ” faces 
the Gulf of Mexico to the S. and 
has a harbour in the bay to the N. 
It is the second port in the U.S.A. 
by volume of foreign commerce 
and one of the principal ports in 
the world for cotton and sulphur. 
It exports wheat, cotton seed oil, 
copper and iron ore, lumber and 
timber, crude and refined oil, etc. 

Galveston has unequalled facih- 
ties for storing cotton. Gram 
ships can be loaded in a single day. 
There are large dry dock and ship 
repair services. Other industries 
are tin smelting, wire making, oil 
refining, flour milling, iron and 
cement working. Here are the 
schools of mechcine and nursing 
of Texas university, also an R.C. 
university and schools. A seaside 
resort with an annual mean 
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perature of nearly 70° F., Galves- 
ton welcomes a million visitors a 
year to its beaches. 

First visited by Spaniards about 
1781 and named probably in 
honour of Bernardo de Givez, 
governor of Louisiana, Galveston 
was settled for the U.S.A. in 1837 
.and incorporated in Texas two 
years later. During the Civil War 
it was blockaded by the Federal 
navy, which occupied it Oct. 8, 
1862, but it capitulated to the 
Confederates Jan. 1, 1863. In 
1885 the city was ba^y damaged 
by fire, but a greater catastrophe 
was the hurricane of Sept. 8, 1900, 
which flooded the city to a depth of 
16 ft., killed 8,000 people, and did 
damage estimated at £4,000,000. 
A wall higher than the high-water 
mark of that storm was built, and 
justified itself in 1915 when a 
storm of greater velocity caused no 
loss of life. In 1901 Galveston 
instituted the commission form of 
local government. Pop. 60,862. 

Galveston Bay. Inlet of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Protected by the 
island of Galveston and by a narrow 
promontory stretching W.S.W., 
it extends inland for about 35 m. 

Galway. County of Eire, in 
the province of Connacht. Its 
area is 2,293 sq. m., the second 
largest (after Cork) of the Irish 
counties. It has a coast-lme of 
about 400 m. on the Atlantic, 
where are several bays with excel- 
lent harbours, and off which are 
a number of islands ; the former 
include Killary, Kilkieran, and 
Galway; the latter include the 
Aran Islands, Inishbofin, Gorumna, 
and Lettermore. 

The county is one of the wild- 
est and most beautiful parts of 
Ireland, especially its western por- 
tion. The E. part is flat and 
boggy ; the W., known as Conne- 
mara, contains the mountain 
group of the Twelve Pins. Joyce’s 
Country is an adjacent motm- 
tainous district, while a third is 
called lar Connacht. In the S. 
are the Slieve Aughty mts. and a 
stretch of the Golden Vale ; on the 
N. there is another fertile area. 

The Shannon flows along the 
borders of the county, which has 
few other rivers. Lough Comb 
is the most notable lake ; it is 4 m. 
from Galway and is about 50 sq. m. 
in area. On it are a number of in- 
habited islands. The chief indus- 
tries are the rearing of cattle, 
sheep, and poultry, while there are 
many fishermen here. Oats and 
potatoes are grown, limestone and 
black and red marble are worked, 
and there are some manufactures 
of linens and woollens. The chief 


places are Galway, Ballinasloe, 
Loughrea, Tuam, Oughterard, Olif- 
den, Athenry, Portumna, and Gort. 
There are cathedrals at Tuam and 
Clonfert. A number of small places 
are visited by tourists and sports- 
men. There are prehistoric remains 
on the Aran Islands. Nine mem- 
bers are elected to the Dail. 
Pop. 166,231. 

Galway. Seaport, market town, 
and county town of Galway, Eire. 
It stands on the N. side of Galway 
Bay, at the mouth of the Corrib, 
and is 133 m. W. of Dublin on the 
Eire state rlys. It has a good 
harbour. There are some in- 
teresting old buildings, several, 
including Lyncht Castle, in the 
Spanish style. The town is divided 
into old and new portions. 

The chief church is S. Nicholas, 
founded 1320, which for long had 
a college attached to it. S. Aug- 
ustine’s is modem. As the chief 
town of Connacht, Galway has a 
university college. This was 
founded as Queen’s College in 1845. 
The town has fisheries and a con- 
siderable shipping trade ; its other 
industries include flour mills, dis- 
tilling, marble polishing, and re- 
cently making women’s hats. Ow- 
ing to its situation on the most 
W. harbour of the British Isles, it 
has often been proposed as a great 
Atlantic packet station. For pur- 
poses of local government Galway 
is an urban district. Market 
days. Wed. and Sat. Pop. 18,294. 

Galway Bay. Inlet on the W. 
coast of Eire, between cos. Clare 
and Galway. It is protected at the 
entrance by the Aran Islands, 
which form a natural breakwater 
against the storms of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Its length is 30 m., and 
its breadth at entrance 22 m. 

Galway, Geoege Verb Arttn- 
DELL Monckton-Arxtndell, 8th 
Viscount (1882-1943). British 
administrator. He was descended 
from a family holding an Irish 
peerage since 1727, and his father, 
7th viscount, was created a peer 
of the U.K. as Baron Monckton in 
1887. George was born March 24, 
1882, educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, had a dis- 
tinguished military career from 
which he retired in 1929, and suc- 
ceeded to the title in 1931. He 
was governor-general of New Zea- 
land 1935-41. He died March 27, 
1943, and was succeeded in the 
peerage by his son Simon (b. 1929). 

Gama, Vasco da (c. 1460- 
1524). Portuguese navigator. 
Born at Sines of an ancient noble 
family, he took to the sea as a lad. 
He commanded the expedition 
sent by Emanuel I to find a sea 


route to India round S. Africa; 
four ships sailed from the Tagus, 
July 9, 1497, rounded the Cape, 
touching at Natal on Christmas 
day, 1497, and crept up the E. 
shores of Africa to Malindi, whence 
going E., they sighted the Malabar 
coast at Calicut, May 20, 1498. 

In 1502 he sailed again to the E. 
with ten vessels, to take vengeance 
for the murder of crews left at 
Calicut by Cabral. Da Gama 
sacked the town, explored the 
coast as far as Cochin, and re- 
turned home with merchandise. 
In 1524 he was appointed viceroy 
of India, but died of fever at 
Cochin on Dec. 24. More than 
anyone he was responsible for the 
age of Portuguese prosperity, and 
he is the hero of the Lusiads of 
Camoens. Consult Three Voyages 
of Da Gama and his Viceroyalty, 
C. Correa, 1869 ; V. da G. and Ms 
Successors, K. G. Jayne, 1910. 

Gamaliel (d. c. 52). Jewish 
rabbi. The grandson of Hillel, he 
was an important member of the 
Sanhedrin. S. Paul attended Ms 
school at Jerusalem, as a youth. 
Famed for his learning, piety, and 
tolerance, he urged that the early 
preachers of Christianity should 
not be interfered with. The legend 
of Ms conversion to Christianity 
has no foundation. 

Gamba (ItaJ., leg). (1) Abbrev. 
of viola da gamba, one of the 
large viols, played between the 
knees of the performer. (2) Organ 
stop, usually of 8 ft. pitch, with a 
reedy tone like that of the stringed 
instrument. See Organ ; Viol. 

Gambeila. Town of Abyssinia, 
160 m. E. of the Sudan frontier. 
It is situated on the Baro, a 
tributary of the Sobat, which is 
navigable during the summer 
floods ; steamship services connect 
it with Nasir and Khartum. By a 
treaty of May 15, 1902, it was 
leased to the Sudan government 
as a trading station, with the 
proviso that it should not be 
militarily occupied. During the 
Second Great War Gambeila was 
the centre of an operation in 
March, 1941, falling to British 
troops on the 23rd. 

Gambetta, L^ion (1838-82). 
French statesman. Born at Ca- 
hors. Lot, April 2, 1838, his father 
being a grocer of Genoese origin, 
he became a law student m Paris, 
and was early prominent for his 
republican enthusiasm. Called to 
the bar in 1859, in 1868 he made a 
deep impression by his defence of 
the journalist Delescluze, who had 
been prosecuted for propt)sing a 
monument to Charles Baudiiu 
killed in the coup (Vitat of 1851. 
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Elected to the chamber in 1869, Gambia. River of W. Africa, largest island is Mangareva, and all 
Gambetta became a leader of the It rises in Futa Jallon in French are of coral formation. Theinhabi- 


uncompromising anti-imperialist 
party. A speech 
attacking the 
OUivier minis- 
try in 1870 
helped to 
bring about the 
May plebiscite 
on the pro- 
posed consti- 
tutional 

^ / When the 

^ news of 
Sedan arrived, Gambetta pro- 
claimed the Third Republic, and 


Guinea, flows generally westward 
for over 500 m., and falls into the 
Atlantic at Bathurst. At its estu- 
ary it is 12 m. broad, and it is navi- 
gable for 300 m. 

Gambia. British colony in W. 
Africa. It is situated on both sides 
of the lower portion of the river 
Gambia, below the Falls of Barra 
Kunda, and includes the colony of 
St. Mary’s Island and the five pro- 
vinces, North Bank, South Bank, 
etc., which form a protectorate. 
The area of the colony proper is 69 
sq. m., and that of the protectorate, 
which extends 250 m. inland is 


tants are mostly Roman Catholic- 
converts, with some immigrants 
from Easter Island. Pop. 1,504. 

Gambler, James Gambieb, 
Babon (175^1833). British sailor. 
Bora at New Providence, Bah- 
amas, Oct. 13, 1756, he went to 
sea at 11 years of age. In 1778 
he was captured by the French 
admiral d’Estaing, but was re- 
leased after a few months, and wewS 
present at the relief of Jersey. 
1779, and at the capture of 
Charleston, 1780. In 1794 he 
commanded the Defence, which, 
in the battle of June 1, was the 


became minister of the interior. 
Sept. 4, 1870. On Oct. 7 he escaped 
from the besieged capital in a 
balloon, and joined the government 
at Tours as minister of war as well 


3,999 sq. m. In 1618 James I 
granted a charter to a trading com- 
pany which built Fort James, and 
in 1631, 1662, and 1783 other com- 
panies were founded. Formerly 


first to break through the enemy’s 
line. In 1795 he was promoted 
rear-admiral and a lord of the 
admiralty, becoming vice-admiral 
1799. In 1800 he was commander- 


as of the interior. 

At Tours, and later at Bordeaux, 
aided principally by de Freycinet, 
he showed astounding energy, in 
most adverse circumstances, in 
levying and equipping fresh armies 
and organizing plans of national 
defence. Elected to the national 
assembly for Strasbourg, he re- 
signed office when the surrender 
of Alsace was acquiesced in, and 
retired to Spain. 

In the summer he returned to 
politics, founding the newspaper 
La R6publique Fran^aise in Nov., 
1871. Henceforth his energies, 
popularity, and oratorical gifts 
were directed towards consolidat- 
ing the new republic against 
monarchist influences, and he 
was a determined opponent of 
MacMahon and the clerical re- 
actionary party during his presi- 
dency. Gambetta was elected 
president of the chamber of de- 
puties in Jan., 1879, and under 
Grevy’s presidency was premier 
from Nov., 1881, to Jan., 1882, 
resigning on the defeat of his pro- 
posals for electoral reform. An 
accidental wound from a pistol 
brought about his death at his 
villa, near Sevres, Dec. 31, 1882. 
The Gambetta monument in the 
Place du Carrousel, Paris, by 


part of the W. African Settlements, 
Gambia was made a separate 
colony in 1888. The capital is 
Bathurst (?.«.), on the island of 
St. Mary. Exports are chiefly 
ground-nuts, rubber, rice, hides, 
wax, and palm kernels. During 
the Second Great War there was 
troop movement in autumn, 1942, 
when the blufl of an impending 
attack on Dakar (g.v.) was staged. 
Troops from Gambia served with 
distinction in Burma against the 
Japanese. Pop. 185,150, Man- 
dingos, Jolas, Varahulis, and Fulas ; 
mostly Mahomedans. 

Gambler, Gambib, ob Pale 
Catechu. Extract prepared from 
the leaves and young shoots of 
Uncaria gambi&r^ a climbing shrub 
which grows in the Malay Archi- 
pelago. The leaves are boiled with 
water, the decoction being evap- 
orated to a thick syrup and allowed 
to set. Gambier is used chiefly 
for tanning, the purer qualities 
being employed in medicine as an 
astringent. The Malays use 
gambier, in combination with 
areca and betel, for chewing. 

Gambier. Group of seven small 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, be- 
longing to France. They lie in 
lat. 23° 12' S., and long. 135° W. 
Total land area 6 sq. m. The 


in-chief at Newfoundland, and in 
1804 returned to the admiralty. 
Here he ordered the discontinu- 
ance of the rule enjoining officers 
to enforce the salute from all 
foreign vessels within the king’s 
seas, an order in force since the 
reign of John. 

In 1805 he became admiral, and 
in 1807 sailed to the Baltic, bom- 
barding Copenhagen and captur- 
ing the Danish fleet. For this he 
was raised to the peerage. In 1809 
he commanded the Channel fleet 
when Lord Cochrane attempted to 
destroy the French fleet by fire- 
ships, an operation of which Gam- 
bier disapproved so strongly that 
he refused to help Cochrane, and 
himself demanded a court-martial 
for his failure of duty. He was 
acquitted, and retained his com- 
mand until 1811, being promoted 
admiral of the fleet in 1830. He 
died April 19, 1833. 

Gambit. Method of opening a 
game of chess in which by the 
sacrifice of a pawn or piece in one 
of the early moves a player seeks 
to obtain some advantage over 
his opponent. There are the 
king’s gambit, queen’s gambit, 
king’s knight’s gambit, etc. If 
the opponent declines to take the 
piece offered, this is a “ gambit 


Boileau and Aube, 
was erected in 
1886. On Nov. 
11, 1920, to mark 
the jubilee of the 
republic, Gambet- 
ta’s heart was 
buried in the 
Pantheon. Consult 
Life, P. Doschanel, 
1920 ; Gambetta 
and the National 
Defence, J. P. T. 
Bury, 1936. 
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declined.” The term comes from 
the Italian phrase dare il gamhetto 
to trip up {gamha, leg). 

Gambling. Staking money or 
other valuable commodity upon 
the as yet undecided issue of an 
event, particularly of a sporting 
event or of a game. The pactice 
is of undiscoverable antiquity, but 
has always been discountenanced 
by the statute law of civilized 
communities, 

Greeks and Romans had two 
principal games of chance, both 
played with dice. Tesserae were 
cubes, the faces marked I to VI as 
in modem dice, the points on the 
opposite faces totalling 7 ; the 
^ame was played with 3 tesserae, 
shaken and thrown from a turret- 
shaped box upon the board ; the 
highest throw, called Venus, was 
of 3 sixes, the lowest, or dog’s 
throw, of 3 aces. Tali, or knuckle- 
bones, were oblongs, with two of 
the long sides broader than the 
others, and numbered 3 and 4, the 
narrower pair marked 1 and 6, and 
rounded ends unmarked. Four 
tali were used, the highest throw 
being when all showed different 
numbers, the lowest when aU 
came out the same. Odd and even, 
head and tails, and mora, and an 
early form of backgammon were 
other games of chance in classical 
times. Games of chance were pro- 
hited by law except during the 
Saturnalia, but gambling was rife 
in Rome. 

According to Tacitus, the ancient 
Germans were bewitched with the 
spirit of play to an exorbitant 
degree. Their modern descendants 
were not innocent of the same vice, 
Wiesbaden, Homburg, and Baden- 
Baden being notorious gaming cen- 
tres until their gambUng-houses, 
with all the others in Germany, 
were abolished in 1872. 

Cards were used for gambling 
there as they had been in England ; 
in Belgium, at Spa, and Ostend, 
upon the suppression of the Ger- 
man houses, until suppressed there 
too in 1902 ; and as they still are 
in France at such resorts as 
Aix-les-Bains, Trouville, Biarritz, 
and especially in the principality 
of Monaco, the Mediterranean 
paradise in which roulette, trente- 
et-quarante, and rouge-et-noir are 
the triple-headed serpent. Sys- 
tems innumerable have been de- 
vised by gamblers to render win- 
ning certain at all the games of 
chance, but never one of which 
the fallibility cannot be proved 
mathematically, or which cannot 
be defeated by the advantages 
reserved by the bank as in fixing 
the maximum which it will pay on 


any chance and in retaining the 
refait of 31 at trente-et-quarante, 
and in the zero in roulette. 

In England statute law against 
gambling originated in desire to 
protect the manlier sports of 
archery and the like from being 
abandoned in favour of idle 
games, but even Henry VIII, who 
was responsible for one of the 
earliest of these moral enactments, 
was not proof against the seduc- 
tion of the dice. That reformed 
gambler, Theophilus Lucas, who 
wrote Memoirs of Gamesters as a 
warning to future generations, re- 
cords that Sir Miles Partridge once 
played at dice with King Henry 
for the four largest bells in Lon- 
don, and won them.' In the reign 
of Charles II the fashionable vice 
became a scandal. One statute 
of this period enacted that if any 
person by playing or betting lost 
more than £100 at one time he 
was not compelled to pay the 
sum, and the winner forfeited 
treble the amount. 

The respect shown to the statute 
may be gauged by the fact that 
the duchess of Mazarin won 1,400 
guineas in one night from Nell 
Gwynn at basset, and more than 
£8,000 from the duchess of Ports- 
mouth, and derived no little finan- 
cial advantage from doubtful play 
with the merry .monarch. Even 
the more austere William III is 
said to have lost £2,600 to the pro- 
fessional gamester Richard Bour- 
chier, who next proceeded to win 
£15,000 from the elector of Ba- 
varia, a sum immediately doubled 
by tossing double or quits. 

As Blackstone insists, gambling 
“ taken in any light is an offence of 
the most alarming nature ; tending 
by necessary consequence to pro- 
mote public idleness, theft, and de- 
bauchery among those of the lower 
class ; and, among persons of a 
superior rank, it has frequently 
been attended with the sudden 
ruin and desolation of ancient and 
opulent families, an abandoned 
prostitution of every principle of 
honour and virtue, and too often 
has ended in self-murder.” 

The gaming laws governing the 
practice in Great Britain, and the 
legally prohibited games, ace of 
hearts, basset, dice (except back- 
gammon), faro, hazard, lotteries 
(with a few excepiiions), and 
roulette, are dealt with under 
separate headings. 

The economic nature of gam- 
bling is that as the result of a 
bet property is transferred from 
one to another upon the occurrence 
of an event which, to the two 
parties to the bet, was a matter of 


complete chance, or as nearly so as 
their adjustment of condition 
could make it. Chance is the prin- 
ciple upon which the transaction is 
founded, in the mind at least of one 
of the parties. Chance enters into 
every human transaction, but 
the reason fs always exercised to 
reduce its possible effect to the 
minimum. Into gambling, on the 
contrary, reason is introduced only 
so to adjust the element of chance 
as to make it the determining 
principle of the transfer, and the 
wrongfuhiess of the practice lies 
not in the indulgence in an in- 
trinsically innocent act, but in the 
surrender to chance of acts which 
ought to be controlled by reason 
alone. See Betting. 

Bibliography. Memoirs of the 
Lives, Intrigues, and Comical Ad- 
ventures of the Most Famous 
Gamesters . . ., T. Lucas, 1714; 
The History of Gambling in Eng- 
land, J. Ashton, 1898 ; The Ethics 
of Gambling, W. D. Mackenzie, new 
ed., 1911 ; The Law of Gaming, 
H. A. Street, 1937. 

Gamboge. A gum resin of a 
rich brownish yellow tint, ob- 
tained from Oarcinia morella, a 
tree which grows in Siam, near the 
S.W. coast of Cambodia, whence 
the drug takes its name. It is im- 
ported in the form of sticks or 
cylinders, 1 in. to 2^ ins. in , dia- 
meter and 4 ins. to 8 ins. in length, 
the shape being caused by the 
liquid juice of the tree being 
collected in lengths of bamboo 
cane. Gamboge was formerly ^used 
in medicine as a drastic purgative. 
Because of its brilliant colour, 
gamboge is sometimes used in 
water-colour painting, but it does 
not mix well and tends to dry 
with a shiny surface. 

Gambrinus. Legendary king of 
Flanders, to whom is ascribed the 
invention of beer. In Germanic 
countries his name is sometimes 
used as a sign for beer halls and 
cellars, and the king is represented 
sitting across a barrel, holding in 
his hand a tankard of foaming beer. 

Game. Name given to certain 
undomesticated animals taken in 
field-sports by coursing or shooting, 
and to their flesh when used for 
food. Game, as defined by the 
Night Poaching Act, includes 
hares, pheasants, partridges, black 
game, red grouse, and bustard. 
Some of these are high in flavour, 
and it is the custom to hang them 
in a cool place for several days 
before eating, that the flesh may 
become tender or short. Game- 
keepers are servants employed by 
landowners to rear and preserve 
game, prevent poaching, and 
check the depredations of vermin 
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Sir Philip Game, 
British administrator 


and birds of prey. A gamekeeper 
may call on any person to produce 
a licence if he finds him doing an 
act illegal without a game licence. 
^ee Close Time ; Game Laws. 

Game^ Sir Philip Woolcott 
{h. 1876). A British administrator. 
Game was born March 30, 1876, and 
educated at 
Charterhouse. 

He entered 
the Royal Ar- 
tillery in 189o 
and served in 
the S. African 
War and First 
Great War. 

Director of 
training and 
organization 
at the Air 
ministry, 1919-22, he was a 
member of the Air Council, 1923- 
28, and was placed on the retired 
list in 1929. He served as gov- 
ernor of N.S.W. 1930-35. He was 
then appointed commissioner of 
the metropolitan police, retiring in 
1945. Created K.C.B. in 1924, he 
received the G.C.B. on retirement. 

Game Fowl. Breed of domestic 
fowls descended from those used in 
the cockpits for betting purposes 
The birds had as their ancestors 
the wild jungle-fowl {Gall us ban- 
Iciva) of India. Up to the begin- 
ning of the 19th century the Eng- 
lish game-fowl appears to have 
been little altered by domestica- 
tion from the wild birds, having 
the strong beak, single upright 
comb, and the very long, sharply 
pointed spur at the back of the 
leg. It was sparsely built, and the 
feathers pressed closely to the 
body. The pugnacious disposition 
of the cock was shared by the hen, 
who could kill a rat in protecting 
her young, and the chickens, the 
young cocks crowing and fighting 
among themselves even before 
they had left their mother’s care. 
iSee Cockfighting. 

Game Laws. In England, the 
Acts which deal in a special man- 
ner with poaching and trespassing 
in pursuit of game ; and those 
which impose restrictions on the 
killing of game, two very different 
matters. Game includes hares, 
pheasants, partridges, grouse, 
heath or moor game, black game, 
and bustards, and for some legal 
purposes, woodcock, snipe, quails, 
landrails, and rabbits. 

Under the Larceny Act, 1861, it 
is a misdemeanour to kill or take 
any hare or rabbit in a warren by 
night, and a fineable offence (£5) to 
do so by day. By the Night 
Poaching Acts of 1828 and other 
years, it is punishable unlawfully 


to take or destroy any game or rab- 
bits by night in any open or en- 
closed land or road, highway, etc. ; 
or to enter any land, enclosed or 
not, with gun, net, engine, or other 
instrument for taking or destroy- 
ing game. A gamekeeper has 
power of arrest at night. Any 
policeman or constable may stop 
and search anyone whom he 
reasonably suspects of having been 
in unlawful pursuit of game. A 
licence is required to shoot or deal 
in game. ' 

Gamelin, Maurice Gustave 
(b. 1872). French soldier. Bom in 
Paris, Sept, 20, 1872, son of a 
general, .Gamelin was educated at 
St. Cyr, and was chief of staff to 
Joffre in 1911. He commanded 
French forces in the Levant in 
1925, becoming chief of the general 
staff in 1931. Supreme comman- 
der of all French forces from 
1938, in Sept., 1939, he was made 
generalissimo of Allied armies on 
the Western 
Front. Re- 
placed by 
Gen. Wey- 
gand on May 
19, 1940, and 
on Sept. 9 
arrested by 
the Vichy 
government, 
he was among 
the former 
military and 
political leaders of France whose 
indictments were heard at the trial 
by the supreme court at Riom {q.v , ). 
On Oct. 6, 1941, Marshal Petain 
sentenced Gamelin to detention at 
Bourrassol, whence he was trans- 
ferred to Germany on April 4, 
1943, by the Nazis. He was 
liberated by Allied troops from a 
secret prison camp on May 6, 1945. 
See France, Battle of. 

Games. Word of Teutonic 
origin, meaning sports or amuse- 
ments. The Latin word is ludi, 
hence the phrase used in the public 
schools of victor ludorum. Both 
Greece and Rome had their public 
games, the forerunners of the 
athletic meetings of today. Among 
the Greeks the chief games were 
the Isthmian, Nemean, Olympian, 
and Pythian. The idea has been 
revived in the modern Olympic 
Games {q.v.). See Athletics: also 
under separate games. 

Gamete. Biological term which 
may be applied to any cell that 
unites during sexual reproduction 
with another, similar or dis- 
similar, to form the first cell of the 
new organism. 

Gametogenesis. The process of 
gamete formation. Whatever the 



nuclear constitution of the parent 
{animal or vegetable), the gametes 
are haploid (q.v.), a process of 
meiosis at some stage previous to 
gametogenesis reducing the dip- 
loid condition, where it exists, to 
a haploid condition. The vegeta- 
tive cells of most gamete-producing 
plants contain a nucleus with one 
bundle of chromosomes (haph>id), 
and in many lowdy plants {e.g. 
Spirogyra) gametogenesis is sim- 
ple, the protoplasts ot previously 
vegetative cells becoming gametes. 
In others (e.p- Oedogonium ) which 
form gametes of two kinds, proto- 
plasts about to become oospheres 
become denser, and may also en- 
large. In a few lowly plants (e.g. 
Fucus) whose vegetative body is 
diploid {i.e. has nuclei containing 
two bundles of chromosomes) the 
cells of oogonia and antheridia 
divide, meiosis (g'.v.) occurs, and 
the oospheres and antherozoids, 
w hen formed, are haploid. 

Typically the cells of animals 
are diploid, but meiosis induces a 
haploid condition in the sperma- 
tids, which later become either 
spermatozoa or ova. 

Gaming. Term used mainly in 
law, and meaning practically the 
same as gambling. By the common 
law of England, a wagering con- 
tract or bet was as legal as any 
other. But by the Gaming Act, 
1845, “All contracts or agreements 
... by way of gaming or wagering 
shall be null and void ” ; and no 
suit is to be -maintainable for re- 
covering any money or other stake 
alleged to be won on a wager. This 
does not apply to a prize to be 
awarded to the winner of any law- 
ful game, sport, pastime, or exer- 
cise. A transaction in stocks and 
shares or any article of commerce 
is a wager, if the contract between 
the parties is not really to be a sale 
and purchase, but only a payment 
of differences depending on the rise 
or fall of the market. 

The Betting Act, 1853, makes it 
illegal to keep or use any house, 
office, or other place for the pur- 
pose of betting or receiving money 
for bets. Until the Gaming Act, 
1892, a commission agent who was 
employed by P to bet for him, and 
made himself personally liable tor 
the losses, could pay the losses, 
although P ordered him not to do 
so, and recover the amount from P. 
By the Act of 1892 the agent loses 
this right. By Acts of Anne and 
William IV, bills and other se- 
curities given wholly or partly in 
paying of gaming debts, or in 
payment of money lent to pay 
gaming debts, are given upon an 
illegal consideration. See Betting. 
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Gamma Rays. Rays pro- Gamut. Musical scale of the Roswitha von Gandersheim, has 
duced during the disintegration of Middle Ages based upon hexa- international fame as the author 
radio-active elements. Their origin chords or scries of six-note scales, of the first medieval Christian 
is nuclear. They are actually The name comes from gamma-ut, drama and of epic poems in Latin, 
photons of great energy and very the lowest note, so called from the Pop. 3,120. 
short wavelength, which gives Greek letter y or gamma, and ut, Gandharva. Deity in Hindu 
them penetrating power usually the first note of the Sol-fa scale, mythology. The name is also given 
stronger than that of the charac- later called do or doh. This note is to a -class of divine beings some- 
teristic X-rays of heavy elements, still called by organ builders times vaguely described as beauti- 
Gamma rays can pass through Gamut G. The complete gamut ful spirits of singing stars, 
several centimetres of lead before was : 
hfi ing reduced to half intensity. 

A beam of such rays is not usually 
monochromatic unless the softer 
components have been removed by 
filtration through large thicknesses 
of metal. The absorption law for 
monochromatic gamma rays is the The uUre-mi-fa-aoUla series was Gaadhi, Mohandas Kabam- 
same as for X-rays ; in passing started from each of the notes ohand (1869-1948). Indian law- 
through a thickness x the intensity marked with an asterisk. yer and national leader. Bom at 

is reduced from lo to /«, where Gandak, Geeat. River of N.E. Porbandar, Kathiawar, Oct. 2, 
/jg == loQ-fixi fJ> being the absorp- India. It rises in the Nepal Hima- 1869, he was the son of Kaba 
tion coefficient. Gamma rays are layas, and for some 30 m. forms the Gandhi, of the bania caste of 
not suitable for diagnostic work, boundary between the United vaishnava Hindus, prime minister 
as insufficient contrast is obtained Provinces and Bihar. It flows (like his father and grandfather 
between bones and flesh. generally S.E., and joins the before him and his eldest son 

Their wavelength may be meas- Ganges opposite Patna, after a after him) of the little state of 
ured by a crystal method as for course of about 400 m. Porbandar. Mohandas was edu- 

X-ray spectra, and these nuclear Gandak, Little. River of N.E. cated first at Rajkot and later in 
spectra can be analysed in the India. It rises in the Nepal hiUs, London, where he matriculated, 
same way as optical spectra. When flows parallel with the Great Gan- and was admitted to the bar at the 
a gamma ray of frequency v is dak, and empties into the Gogra at Inner Temple. While in England 
emitted by a nucleus, the energy Sunaria. Gandhi came under the influence of 

released is hv where h is Planck’s Gandamak. Village of Afghan- Ruskin, Tolstoy, and Thoreau, 
constant. Ganima rays exhibit istan. It was the scene of the mas- from whose writings he derived 
similar^ properties to X-rays and sacre of the last survivors of Gen- his ideas of passive resistance, 
ultra-violet radiation in that they eral Elphinstone’s army in 1842 in On his return to India in 1891, 
can ionise gases, blacken photo- the retreat from Kabul. It is about Gandhi started to practise in 
graphic plates, and produce fluor- 35 m. W, of Jellalabad on the road the Bombay high court, but in 
esoence. When allowed to collide to Kabul. In 1879 an agreement 1893, accepting an engagement to 
mth atomic nuclei, .they can give made by Great Britain and Yakub represent an Indian firm in 
rise to “ pair-production,” which Khan was known as the treaty of litigation then proceeding in Dur- 
consists in the actual creation of a Gandamak. ban, he decided to set up practice 

positron and electron, the gamma- Gander. Lake, river, and bay there. In 1899, during the IS. 
ray photon being absorbed in the of N.E. Newfoundland. In the African War, he raised and was 
process. In effect this means that Second Great War a huge airport second in command, with the 
electromagnetic energy is directly was developed for the Atlantic rank of sergt. -major, of an am- 
converted into energy of matter, ferry service near the settlement bulance unit whose services were 
Gammarus. Genus of amphi- of Hattie’s Camp, at an alt. of 400 commended by the military au- 
pod crustaceans. The fresh- water ft. above Gander Lake and about thorities. In 1909 he renounced his 
shrimp, Gammarus pulex^ common 150 m. N.W. of St. John’s. This practice to become hon. sec. of 
in brooks, is about half an inch in later became a staging point on the Transvaal British Indian 
length, and feeds on dead fishes, the commercial trans-Atlantic association, founding an Indian 
0. chevreuxi is used in genetical airways. colony on Tolstoyan lines near 

experiments, Amphipoda. Gandersheim. Tn. in the Durban. In 1914, after some of 

Gamp, Mes. Sairey. Character of Lower Saxony, Germany, fam- the major restrictions against 
in Dickens’s novel Martin Chuz- ous for its medieval buildings and which Indians in S. Africa had 
zlewit. A monthly nurse, all too tradition. Standing on the river protested were removed, he re- 
true to her contemporary type, Gande, 36 m. S.W. of Brunswick, turned to India, on the way 
drink-sodden, ignorant, incom- it has a former abbey, once Ger- visiting England where he helped 
petent, and in every other way many’s most distinguished Bene- to organize an ambulance unit 
reprehensible, she is nevertheless dictine nunnery, whose abbesses for service with the Indian troops 
transmuted by her creator’s genius were members of ruling houses in the First Great War. 
into one of his richest comic between 856 and 1589 ; this was On arrival in India he con- 

characters. Her bulky umbrella later turned into a Protestant ducted a recruiting campaign for 

gave us the colloquial term. institution. The abbey, an im- the Indian Army. From 1918, 

Gamtoos or Camtoos. River perial banqueting ball, and a however, passive resistariof.*, which 
of the Cape Province. It rises in palace of 1530, now serve as gov- he defined as satagrahya (soul 
the Nieuwveld mts. and falls into ernment buildings. A cathedral of force), played an ever-mcreasmg 

St. Francis Bay, about 50 m. W, of 1172, a town hall of 1580, and old part in the movement he led in 
Port Elizabeth, after a course of patrician houses are other attrac- favour of the Swaraj (self-govern- 
about200m. tions. The 10 th century nun, ment) in India. In 1910 the 
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passing of the Rowlatt Act, 
which gave the government per- 
manent emergency powers for 
dealing with revolutionary activi- 
ties, inspired Gandhi to develop 
resistance through non-coopera- 
tion. Gandhi’s insistence on non- 
violence (ahimsa) was genuine 
but, as he himself had to admit 
on many occasions, his movement 
invariably led to violence, and 
much against their will the 
authorities condemned him to six 
years’ imprisonment in March, 
1922. He was released in 1924, 
when he became president of the 
Indian National Congress party. 

Gandhi, who also preached the 
use of the handloom in revolt 
against the mechanisation of in- 
dustry, became the idol of the 
Indian masses because of their 
conviction that his asceticism, 
earnestness, and eloquence marked 
the saint in him. Even his critics 
admitted that he had for the first 
time aroused in Indian minds a sense 
of self-respect and nationhood. 

In 1930 he inaugurated a cam- 
paign of civil disobedience, which 
led to 8 months* internment. On 
March 6, 1931, he signed with the 
viceroy (Lord Irwin) a pact to end 
the disturbances produced by his 
1930 campaign. He thereupon 
temporarily ceased non- coopera- 
tion and went to London to 
participate m the round table con- 
ference of 1931. In Jan. 1932, 
again involved in civil disobedience, 
he was arrested. During this term 
of imprisonment he underwent a 
three weeks’ fast to secure accept- 
ance of what was known as the 
Poona pact whereby the un- 
touchables were given larger re- 
presentation in the legislatures at 
the price of remaining within the 
caste Hindu constituencies — an 
apparent gain which was in fact 
vitiated by denying to the un- 
touchables separate electorates. 

In 1940, Gandhi instituted a 
campaign of individual civil dis- 
obedience which, after Japan’s 
entry into the war, so nearly 
suggested a readiness to come to 
terms with the enemy that in 1942 
he was interned again, being re- 
leased in 1944 on health grounds. 
Though he resigned from the 
Congress party in Oct., 1941, he 
continued its virtual leader — a 
paradox possible only because of 
his unique standing in India’s 
affection, long illustrated by popu- 
lar bestowal on him of the title 

mahatma ” (great soul). 

Gandhi, with other Congress 
party leaders, conferred with the 
British cabinet mission of 1946 
and helped to secure acceptance by 


their party of the terms which led 
to the election of a constituent as- 
sembly and the formation of an 
interim government. He con- 
tinued to take a leading part in 
discussions until power was finally 
transferred to Indian hands, 1947 ; 
then announced his intention to 
settle in E. Bengal, i.e. in Pakistan. 
But the continuance of communal 
strife prompted him to announce 



national leader 


another fast until “ sanity re- 
turned ” to Calcutta. A calmer 
period followed in that city and the 
fast was abandoned. But early in 
1948, in a desperate attempt to 
bring about Hindu-Muslim agree- 
ment, he began his 15th fast in 
35 years, styled a “ fast unto 
death.” It ended on the sixth day, 
after Gandhi had been assured that 
Hindu discrimination against Mus- 
lims in Delhi would stop. On Jan. 
30, 1948, while on his way to even- 
ing prayer at New Delhi, Gandhi 
was shot dead by a Hindu fanatic. 
His body was cremated on the 
banks of the Jumna, the ashes 
being later cast into the river at its 
confluence with the Ganges. His 
assassin, Nathuram Vinayak 
Godse, was, with an accomplice, 
hanged for the crime, Nov. 15, 1949. 

Gandhi’s published works in- 
clude : Indian Home Rule, 1909 ; 
Young India, 1922 ; Autobio- 
graphy, 1927-29; The Story of 
Sly Experiments with Truth, 1949. 

Bdwin Haward 

Btbliogmphy. Gandhi and An- 
archy, Sir Sankaran Nair, 1922 ; 
Mahatma Clandhi, Gray & Parekh, 
1924 ; Mahatma Gandhi, R. 
Rolland, 1930 ; Mahatma Gandhi : 
the Man and his Mission, H. S. L. 
Polak and others, 1932 ; Gandhi, 


B. Sharga, 1933 ; Mahatma Gandhi, 
S. Radakrishinan, 1939 ; Gandhi, 
Carl Heath, 1944. 

Gandia. Seaport of Spain, in 
the prov. of Valencia. It stands on 
the river Alcoy, 2J m. from its 
small harbour, Grao, at. the mouth, 
and 35 m. by rly. S.S.E. of Valen- 
cia. Enclosed by ancient ramparts 
it possesses a Gothic church, an 
old college, palaces of the dukes of 
Borgia and of Osuna, and a Jesuit 
convent. Fruit, wine, and toma- 
toes are exported. Pop. 12,676. 

Ganesha or Hana-Pati. In 
Hindu mythology, the god of wis- 
dom, represented as a stout human 
figure with the head of an elephant. 

Ganges. Most important river 
of India. It rises in two head- 
streams — ^the Bhagirathi and the 
Alaknanda — on the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas in lat. 30® 
53' N. and long. 79® 8' E. The 
Bhagirathi issues from a glacial 
cavern at an alt. of over 14,000 ft. 
near the pilgrim town of Gangotri, 
takes in the Jahnavi and the 
Alaknanda, and from the junction 
of the latter stream at Deva- 
prayag in' the Uttar union, 
the river is known as the Ganges. 
Penetrating the mountains and 
flowing in a S.W. direction, it 
emerges from the mountainous 
tract and enters the plains close 
to the sacred city of Hardwar. 
Thenceforth it pursues a S.E. 
course to Allahabad. 

From its source to this point the 
river is only a series of pools and 
shoals, with occasional rapids, but 
during the rainy season it becomes 
a raging torrent. At Allahabad, 
670 m. from its source, it receives 
the waters of its largest tributary, 
the Jumna, and becomes a noble 
stream. The course of the river 
now trends E. and S.E., through 
the Uttar union and Bengal, 
receiving the Gumti, Gogra, Son, 
Gandak, and the main stream of 
the Brahmaputra — to fall into the 
Bay of Bengal by a deltaic system 
of the most intricate character. 
The length of its course is 1,557 m. 
The delta begins about 280 m. 
from the sea. 

. The Ganges is navigable as far as 
Garhmuktesar, 850 m. from the 
sea. In the upper reaches the rly. 
has led to a diminution of water- 
borne traffic, but within Bengal 
the river remains a teeming water- 
way. It is the most sacred river in 
India, and its junction with the 
Jumna at x\llahabad is called the 
Tribenum, for tradition has it that 
there is a third underground 
stream, Saraswati, which effects 
its junction at the same spot. An 
underground temple in the fort at 


roots of the spinal nerves, and the 
gasserian ganglion lying deep in 
the temporal region of the skull. 

The term may describe a cyst- 
like swelling which forms in con- 
nexion with a tendon sheath or 
joint, most frequently involvmg 
the tendons at the back of the 
wrist or the fingers. It used to be 
treated by being struck a sharp 
blow which ruptured the cyst in- 
ternally and led to absorption of 
the contents. Injection of scleros- 
ing substances into the cyst is 
now preferred. See Brain; Ner- 
vous System. 

Grangpur. Former state of In- 
dia, in Orissa. The area of the 
state was 2,477 sq. m. The region 
is a long undulating tableland 
about 700 ft. above sea level, inter- 
spersed with hiU ranges and 
isolated peaks. It is watered by 
Ahahabad contains the ever- At Benares, 740 m. upstream, the Ib, the Sankh, and the S. 
lasting tree, the roots of which are the river has a width of 1,450 ft. Koel, the last two uniting and 
supposed by legend to stretch in the dry months, nearly doubled forming the Brahmani. Gangpur 
down to the" Saraswati. in the wet season. At 600 m. from was transferred from Chota Nag- 

At Sonpur another junction is its mouth it is a mile wide. The pur to Orissa in 1905, but in 1935 
formed with the Gandak, and that, period of flood begins in May and came into the Eastern States 
too, has sacred significance for the lasts until the end of July, the Agency, which became a residency 
Hindus, as also has the famous waters subsiding in Aug.-Sept. in 1944. It was merged in the state 
place of pilgrimage at Saugor The river rises on the average of Orissa in 1948. The principal 
Island at the mouth of the Hooghli. 31 ft. and the oounti^ overflowed crops are rice, sugar-cane, and oil- 
At these places annual bathing is about 100 m. in width. A tidal seeds, while coal, limestone, and 
festivals are attended by thou- bore, most noticeable on the iron are worked. Pop. 398,171. 
sands of pilgrims. Hooghli, rush^ up the river at Gangrene (Gr. gangraina) on 

Among the chief towns on the nearly 18 m. an hour, sometimes Mortifioation. Death of a mass 
river’s banks are Cawnpore, Mur- causing an instantaneous rise of of tissue. The condition may ' be 
shidabad, Farrukhabad, AUaha- 5 fb, at Calcutta. The drainage due to blocking of an artery which 
bad, Mtrzapur, Benares, Ghazi- area is estimated at 391,100 sq. m. cuts off the supply of blood to a 
pur, Patna, and Monghyr, besides See Allahabad ; Benares. part (embolic gangrene) ; imper- 

Caloutta on the Hooghli mouth. Gangi. Town of Sicily, in the feet nutrition of a part in elderly 
The principal mouths of the prov. of Palermo. It stands on a people (senile gangrene) ; abnor- 
Ganges are the Hooghli, the most mt, slope, at an alt. of 3,000 fb., mal condition of the blood, as in 
westerly, Meghna, the most east- 19 m. S.E. of Cefalu. It has been diabetes, combined with a slight 
erly, Matla, Baimangal, Malancha, identified with the ancient En- injury ; chronic poisoning by 
and Haringhata. The vast region ^um (Gr. Engyon), famed for ergot ; Raynaud’s disease {q,v,) ; 
embraced by the deltaic system is its temple of the Great Mother injury to a limb (traumatic gan- 
a flat alluvial tract of from 80 m. of the Gods, despoiled by Verres. grene) ; infection by certain or- 
to 220 m. in breadth. The frontal Gaugjam or Ganjam. District ganisms (wound phagedena, hos- 
region, or that part which fringes and town of India, in Orissa, pital gangrene, gas gangrene, 

the ocean, is known as the Sundar- formerly in Madras. The district cancrum oris, etc.) ; frost-bite ; 
bans, a mass of continually shift- (including the agency), which lies and burning. Clinically, gangrene 
ing mud banks intersected by on the coastline of the Bay of is divided into two forms : dry 
navigable channels, and notori- Bengal, has an area of 7,688 sq. m. gangrene, in which there is little 
ously unhealthy. An immense It is traversed by the E. Ghats, fluid in the tissues and the part 
amount of silt is carried in the which here reach an alt. of becomes dry, hard, shrunken, and 
water and deposited at the nearly 6,000 ft. The chief pro- black ; and moist gangrene, in 
mouths, discoloring the sea for f* ducts are rice, millet, and gram, which the part is swollen with 
distance of 60 m. Turmeric is grown for export, fluid and is putrescent. The 

The Ganges forms, with its Among the industries are weaving chances of arrest of the progress, 

tributaries and the Gangetio sys- and tanning, and there is trade in and recovery to health, as well 

tern of canals, the greatest water- sugar and salt. Pop. 1,866,264. as the treatment, depend upon the 
way communication and the Gangjam town, at one time the cause of the condition and the re- 
largest irrigation system in India, headquarters of the district, has cuperative powers of the patient, 
the water-borne traffic to and from declined in importance since it Gangue (Fr.). Term used m 
the numerous cities on its banks was superseded in 1816 by Ber- mining and geology to signify the 
being prodigious. The valley is hampur. useless minerals in an ore deposit, 

one of the most productive on the Ganglion (Gr., tumour under The term is not inflexible ; e.g. 
earth ; it is everywhere cultivated, the skin). Anatomically, a collec- barytes (barium sulphate) may 
yielding rice, sugar, cotton, indigo, tion of nerve celk. Instances are a useless mmeral in a lead deposit 
truit, and opium. the spinal ganglia on the posterior but in certain circumstances 



Ganges. Map of the great river basin, from the rise of its headstreams to tho 
delta in the Bav of Bengal 
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may be utilised as an ore of 
barium. Moreover values change, 
and what was once considered a 
gangue mineral may become an 
important ore mineral. 

Ganister. Local name of a 
siliceous stone found in the lower 
coal measures of Yorkshire, par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of 
Sheffield. It is a close-grained, 
dark-coloured, argillaceous sand- 
stone rock, the clay being present 
in just about the necessary pro- 
portions to permit the stone, when 
ground and mixed with a little 
water, to be moulded into bricks. 
It is highly refractory and largely 
used for the lining of metallurgical 
furnaces of aU kinds. See Blast 
Furnace ; Dinas Rook ; Furnace. 

Ganja ob Ganjah. Name ap- 
plied to the tops of cultivated 
female plants of Cannabis saliva 
or Indian hemp. The tops are cut 
directly after flowering and made 
into bundles from 2 ft. to 4 ft. 
long. The two varieties are Bengal 
and Bombay ganja, the superiority 
of the former being due to the care 
taken to eradicate the male plants 
from the fields where the tops are 
collected. Ganja is a narcotic and 
anodyne. See Hemp. 

Gannet or Solar Goose (Stda), 
Group of large sea fowl, rather 
goose-like in form, from which 
they derive their popidar name. 
About 17 species are usually 
recognized, and they are widely 
distributed throughout the world. 
The European gannet {S, bassana) 
is common around the British 
coasts, and nests in vast numbers 
on the Bass Rook and the cliffs in 
many wild districts. It -is almost 
3 ft. in length, and has pure white 
plumage with the exception of 
some black feathers on the wings 
and a slight yellowish buff tinge 
on the head and neck. 



Gannet. Unusual study ot this 
aige sea-biid alighting on its nest 
on a cliff 



Gantry. Shipyard hydraulic gantry n the process of 
being moved across the head of the slips 
Courtesy of “ Mechanical Handling ” 


The birds as- 
semble in great 
multitudes in the 
early spring at 
their nesting sites, 
and construct 
a small heap of 
seaweed and grass 
on the bare rock. 

Only one egg is 
laid, and the fe- 
male sits so closely 
that she will of- 
ten allow herself 
to be touched 
rather than leave 
the nest. She 
generally sits with 
her face turned 
towards the cliff. 

Gannets work 
havoc in the her- 
ring and pilchard 
fisheries, and their 
flesh is rank. See 
Grassholm. 

Ganoid. Name applied to one 
kind of scale in fi.shes. Ganoids 
are bright bony structures. Many 
of the earlier fossil filshes had 
scales of this type, and the 
few stiU existing genera which 
have them in something like prim- 
itive form, include the sturgeon, 
American gar pike, bowfin, and 
polypterus. The majority are 
fresh-water fish ; some, like the 
sturgeon, attain a large size. 
The ganoids were formerly regarded 
by zoologists as forming a separate 
group from the Teleostei or bony 
fishes, but a more complete study 
of the fossil forms has shown so 
many intermediate types that the 
two groups are now classed as 
Actinopterigii, or pointed-finned 
ones. See Sturgeon. 

Gantang. Mt. pass of East 
Punjab, India, in Bashahr state. 
It leads over the Indian boundary 
into Tibet in lat. 31® 40 ' N., long. 
78® 46' E., reaching an alt. of 
18,295 ft. amid perpetual snow. 

Gantok. CMef town of the 
Himalayan state of Sikkim. It 
stands among the mts. 40 m. N.E. 
of Darjeeling. The inhabitants are 
allied to the Tibetans. 

Gantry (Lat. cantheritis^ trellis, 
framework). In engineering, a 
structure used for a variety of 
purposes, and generally of rolled 
steel sections. Gantries elevate 
grabbing locomotive cranes at coal 
yards. In the gantry crane in use 
on quays for unloading ships, 
giving high level operation for the 
crane with minimum obstruction 
at ground level, the gantry is so 
constructed as to allow rly. rolling 
stock and traffic to pass under- 
neath the crane It generally 


forms an integral part of the crane- 
construction, the whole unit being 
usually mobile on rail tracks and 
often self-propelling. 

Another gantry crane comprises 
two fixed and parallel frameworks 
on top of which travels a beam or 
girder, which in turn carries a 
mobile crane winch capable of 
travelling the length of the beam. 
This type is used in steel stock 
yards, engmeering works, timber 
yards, and power stations, where 
the need tor full load operation 
over the whole area enclosed by the 
gantries and the reduced obstruc- 
tion at ground level is of special 
importance. An adaptation, with 
travelling instead of fixed gantries, 
is the heavy “ Goliath,” capable 
of lifting 30 tons, and used for 
building breakwaters and har- 
bours. Light gantries spanning 
trenches, travellLig on crane rails 
and carrying chain blocks or 
tackle, are commonly used for 
laying large diameter pipes. In 
building work gantries of plat- 
forms supported by columns ele- 
vated above the pavements are 
adopted in restricted areas. 

Ganymedes ob Ganymede. In 
Ot*eek mythology, a Phrygian 
youth . He was carried off to heaven 
by an eagle, or by Zeus m the form 
of an eagle, to be the cup-bearer of 
Zeus at the celestial banquets. 
Later he was identified with the 
spirit of the sources of the Nile, and 
as such was placed by astronomers 
among the constellations as Aqua- 
rius or the water-carrier. He is 
u'^ually represented with an eagle 

Ganz, Wilhelm (1833-1914), 
German musician. Born at Mainz, 
Nov 6. 1833 he belonged to a 
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musical family. In 18t50 he settled 
in London, where he became ac- 
companist to Jenny Lind, and 
during 1874-82 conducted the 
Xew Philharmonic and Ganz’s 
v>rchestral concerts. He acted as 
accompanist to other great singers, 
and was professor of singing at the 
Guildhall School of Music. Ganz 
died Sept. 12, 1914. 

Gap. Town of France, capital 
■of the dept, of Hautes-AJpes. It 
s.tands on the Luye, 48 m. S-S.E. 
of Grenoble. It has a modern 
cathedral and in the prefecture is 
a valuable collection of manu- 
scripts, as well as a museum. 
Another building is the bishop^s 
palace. Gap has some small 
manufactures. It was a Roman 
settlement, and in the Middle Ages 
was chiefly famous as the seat of a 
powerful bishop. Pop. 16,371. 

Gapes. Common disease in 
poultry affecting young chickens, 
in which it produces a heavy mor- 
tality. It is due to the presence of 
a worm, which is found sometimes, 
in great numbers in the windpipe 
■of the chicken, causing great irri- 
tation and weakness consequent 
upon efforts to expectorate the 
parasite. Actual suffocation may 
•occur. The ground becomes in 
fected by the eggs of the worm 
being scattered in all directions 
The poultry are noticed to be 
■gaping, sneezing, running back- 
wards, and. Anally, to be greatly 
e^xhausted. Attention should be 
paid to the food and water, and. 
then to the affected ground. The 
chickens should be put upon a 
fresh run dressed with lime. See 
Poultry. 

Gaping Ghyll. 
largest pothole in 
England. The en- 
trances to the two 
shafts are on the 
S. slopes of Ingle- 
borough, in the W 
Riding of York- 
shire. The main 
chamber, called 
the Hall of the 
Winds, is 500 ft. 
long, 82 ft. broad, 
and 20 ft, high, 
and lies 360 ft. 
below the level of 
the moor, PeU 
Beck falls into the 
chaml>er in twin 
cascades twice as 
high as Niagara, 
flowing thence by 
an uncharted un- 
deiground course 
to Beck Head. 

Gaping GhyU was 
first enten^ by 


the main shaft in 1895, but not 
until 1936 was an entry made by the 
entrance known as the Rat Hole. 

Garabit. Town of France in 
the dept, of Cantal. It is 81 m. by 
rly. S. of Clermont-Ferrand, and is 
known on account of the remark- 
able viaduct by which, near here, 
the railway crosses the Truyere. 
Built in 1881-84, this is 620 yds. 
long and 400 ft. high, with a central 
span of 540 ft. 

Garay, Juan de (1541-84). 
Spanish soldier. Having settled in 
Paraguay, Garay attained a lead- 
ing position ther^ and in 1573 
founded the city of Santa Fe de 
Vera Ouz. As governor of Para- 
guay he conducted wars against 
the natives and in 1580 founded 
Buenos Aires, on the site of the 
older settlement called Mendoza. 
He was killed by Indians. 

Garbett, Cyril Forster (b. 
1875). English archbishop. He 
was born Feb. 6, 1875, and edu- 
cated at Ports- 
mouth gram- 
mar school, 
Keble College, 
Oxford, and 
Cuddesd on 
College. Or- 
dained 1899, 
he was vicar of 
Portsea, 1909- 
19, and gained 
the reputa- 
tion of being an excellent adminis- 
trator and trainer of junior clergy. 
He was appointed bishop of South- 
wark in 1919 and translated to 
Winchester in 1932. Here he began 
pastoral tours on foot, which took 
him throughout his diocese and 



Gaping Gliyll, Yorksliire. A descent ot tlus great 
pothole heing made in a bo'sun’s chair 



Dr. Cyri Garbett, 
English archbishop 



Greta Garbo Swed- 
ish-born Anaeiican 
film actress 


made him one of the best-loved 
bishops in England. On his trans- 
lation to York as archbishop in 
1942 he continued this practice of 
visiting the people. Garbett was 
clerk of the closet to the king, 
1937-42. He wrote A Call to Chris- 
tians, 1935; The Church and Social 
Problems, 1939 ; We Would See 
Jesus, 1941 ; Physician, HealThy- 
seK, 1945. 

Garbo, Greta (b. 1906). Swe- 
dish-born American film actress. 
Greta Gustafson was bf>rn in 
Stoo kholm, 
Sept. 18, 1906, 
and made her 
debut inapic- 
.ture which 
advertised 
hats sold by 
the store in 
which she 
worked. Her 
performance 
attracted the 
attention of 
Mauritz Stiller, who directed her in 
The Atonement of Gosta Berling, 
1925. Her emotional and dramatic 
range, wistful melanchcfiy, and 
beauty of unusual type ensured 
success, and she was put uuder 
contract to M.-G.-M. After such 
slight pictures as The Temptress, 
The Mysterious Lady, and The 
Kiss, she gave a memorable per- 
formance in Anna Christie, 1931, 
and her reputation was enhanced 
by her deep, slow utterance in 
talking films. These included Mata 
Hari, 1932 ; Grand Hotel, 1933 ; 
Queen Christina, 1934 : The 
Painted Veil, 1 936; Anna Karenina, 
1936 ; Camille, 1937 ; Mane Wa- 
lewska, 1938. Films in a lighter 
vein and perhaps less successful 
were Ninotchka, 1940; The Two- 
Faced Woman, 1942. Garbo be- 
came a citizen of the United 
States of Am(*rica in 1940. 

Garborg, Arne (1851-1924). 
Norwegian author. Born Jan. 25, 
1851, he was trained as a teacher, 
and in 1873 went to Christiania 
(Oslo) university. He became 
known as a critic, bis essays, mostly 
on religious or ethical questions, 
being publi.shed in Af tenbladet and 
other papers. In 1877 he founded 
Fedraheinien, a periodical pub- 
lished in dialect, which he edited 
until 1882. Hi» first book, A Year 
of Free- thought, 18S1, aroused 
great interest it had previously 
appeared anonymously in Fedra- 
heimen. His dialect stories, Pea- 
sant vStudenis, 18«3 , Tales and 
Legends, 1884, Menfolk, 1886; 
At Home with Mother, 1890 ; and 
Weary Folk, 1891, placed him in 
the front rank of Norwegian 
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authors. Garborg, who also trans. 
the Odyssey, died Jan. 14, 1924. 

Garcia, Calixto (1836-98). 
Cuban patriot. Bom at Holguin, 
Oct. 14, 1836, he early took part 
in insurrections against Spanish 
rule. In 1880 he was captured, 
and imprisoned in Spain. In 1895 
he escaped to Paris and thence to 
Cuba, where he at once joined in 
the rebellion then going on, and 
won several notable \actories. In 
1898 he commanded a body of his 
compatriots in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war, but died in Washington 
while on a mission to President 
McKinley, Dec. 11. 

Gaxcia, Manuel del P6polo 
Vicente (1775-1832), Spanish 
singer and composer. Born at 
Seville, Jan, 
22, 1775, he 
was a chorister 
in the cathe- 
dral there, and 
soon made 
himself known 
as composer, 
conductor, 

. singer, and 
actor. In 1808 
he became the 
leading tenor in the Italian opera 
in Paris, and in 1812 in the royal 
chapel at Naples. After singing in 
London and Paris he went to New 
York and Mexico. He opened a 
school of singing in London, and 
also taught in Paris. Garcia com- 
posed many operas, including The 
Caliph of Bagdad, 1812 ; and 
The Death of Tasso, 1821. He 
died June 2, 1832. His daughters, 
Mmes. Malibran and Viardot, be- 
came famous singers. 

His son Manuel (1805-1906) was 
born March 17, 1805. A noted 
teacher of singing, for many years 
professor at the Royal Academy 
of Music, he made a scientific 
study of the vocal organs, one 
result being his invention of the 
laryngoscope. Jenny Lind was his 
pupil. He died July 1, 1906. 

Manuel’s son, Gustave (1837- 
1925), was born Feb. 1, 1837, and 
had a noted operatic career, mak- 
ing his debut in Donizetti’s Don 
Sebastiano at La Scala, in 1862. 
In 1880 he settled in England as a 
teacher, and was for some years 
professor at the R.A.M., and after- 
wards at the Royal College of 
Music and the Guildhall School of 
Music simultaneously. He retired 
in 1911 and died June 12, 1925. 

Albert, his son (1875-1946), 
born Jan. 5, 1875, in London, also 
became professor at the R.C.M. and 
the Guildhall School, and had 
himself a fine baritone voice. He 
died Aug. 10, 1946. 


Garcilaso de la Vega (1503- 
36). Spanish poet. A native of 
Toledo, he fought in the army of 
Charles V in Austria and Tunisia, 
and died at Nice from wounds re- 
ceived in action, Oct. 14, 1536. 
His poems, chiefly sonnets or 
eclogues written on Italian models, 
were highly esteemed, and strongly 
influenced his generation. Cer- 
vantes called him the prince of 
poets. His works were translated 
into English by J. W. Wiffen, 
1823 ; and J. Cleugh, 1930. 

Gaxd. Dept, of France. In the 
S.E., it formed part of Languedoc. 
Its eastern boundary is the Rhdne, 
and in the S. it borders the Med- 
iterranean. Area, 2,270 sq. m. It 
consists of three districts, one 
covered by the Cevennes in the N., 
with beautiful mountain scenery 
and fruitful valleys ; another called 
the Garrigues in the centre, where 
wheat, oats, vines, and olives are 
grown ; and a marshy region in the 
S. Other industries are the rearing 
of cattle, horses, and sheep, and 
the culture of silkworms. Minerals 
include salt obtained from the 
marshes. Quariying and fishing 
are also carried on. Nimes is the 
capital ; other places are Alais and 
Aigues-Mortes, while Le Vigan, 
although smaU, is worthy of 
mention. The Pont du Gard is a 
Roman aqueduct crossing the 
Gard, near Remoulins. The dept, 
takes its name from the Gard, or 


Garden, a tributary of the Rhone ; 
other rivers are the Ceze and the 
Herault. Pop. 393,279. 

Gard, Roger Martin du (b. 
1881 ). French author, born March 
23, 1881, in Paris. One of the out- 
standing representatives of 20th 
century French literature, he won 
the Nobel prize for literature in 
1937. He first attracted attention 
by a novel, Jean Barois, 1913, 
inspired by the Dreyfus case ; his 
masterpiece is Les Thibault, 1921. 
Numerous essays and a few come- 
dies were interspersed among du 
Gard’s carefully written novels, on 
each of which he spent three to 
five years, living in seclusion in a 
castle in Normandy. 

Garda, Lago di (Lat. Lacus 
Beyimus), Lake of Italy. It is the 
easternmost and largest of the 
Italian lakes, and lies between 
Lombardy and Venetia, running a 
few miles into Trentino. Some 34 
m. long and from 3 m. to 10 m. 
broad, with a maximum depth of 
1,900 ft., it has an area of about 
180 sq. m. It is fed by the Sarca 
and drained by the Mincio. 
Mountainous on the N. and E., 
the shores slope gently to the S., 
and on the W. figs and grapes 
flourish. This part, call(3 La 
Riviera, is lined with charming 
vifias. The beautiful promontory 
of Sermione, between Peschiera 
and Desenzano, has many remains 
of Roman and later buildings. 


GARDEN AND GARDENING 

H. H. TUomas, Editor o£ Popular Gardening, 1807 47 

The infonnation given herein is suppleme^iied by the articles on the 
various flowers arid plants grown in gardens^ e.g. Dahlia ; Gardenia ; 
Flower; Lobelia; Rose. The growing of vegetables is discussed 
under A llotment ; Kitchen Garden. See also A nnuals ; Greenhouse ; 

Market Gardening 

Garden comes from a Teutonic which results in the production of 
word meaning an enclosure, and is the best and choicest forms of 
akin to the less familiar garth. Its flowers, fruit, and vegetables. Ac- 
present meaning is that of a piece cording to Strabo, the first system- 
of enclosed ground, wherein flowers atic attempts at horticulture in 
shrubs, fruit, and vegetables are Britain were due to the Romans, 
grown. There are two main Probably, however, the so-called 
divisions of gardens, ornamental gardens were merely patches of 
and useful, many of the latter ground cleared and cultivated w ith 
being known as market gardens, fruits and vegetables, in which 
Ornamental or flower gardens are little attempt at floriculture, or 
classified according to the way in colour effect, was made, 
which they are laid out, e.g. in the The first park in England was 
Dutch or Italian style, or according made by Henry I, at Woodstock, 
to what flowers and shrubs they but progress was slow, despite the 
contain, e.g, a rose garden. Public fact that there was no lack of 
places of amusement, ornamented material. A writer of the 12th cen- 
with flowers and shrubs, are some- tury thus describes the desirable 
times called gardens, e.g. the old contents of a garden. “ It should 
Cremorne Gardens in I^ondon. and be adorned on this side with roses, 
there are zoological gardens and lilies, and the marigold ; on that 
botanical gardens. side with parsley, cost, fennel, 

Gardemng is the practice and southernwood, coriander, sage, 
development of plant cultivation savary, hyssop, mint, vine, 
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dettany, pellitory, lettuce, cresses, 
and the peony. Let there be beds 
enriched with onions, leeks, garlic, 
mellons, and scallions. The garden 
is also enriched by the cucumber, 
the soporiferous poppy, and the 
daffodil, and the acanthus. Nor let 
potherbs be wanting, as beetroot, 
sorrel, and mallow. It is useful 
also to the gardener to have anice, 
mustard, and wormwood. A noble 
garden will give you medlars, 
quinces, the pearmain, peaches, 
pears of St. Regie, pomegranates, 
citrons, oranges, almonds, dates, 
and figs.” Many of the subjects 
are unidentifiable with the farniliar 
flowers and fruits known by their 
name today. 

Until the 16th century, most of 
the practical horticulture of Brit^ 
ain was in the hands of the monks, 
who were chiefly concerned with 
the culture of fruit and vegetables 
for the table, and of medicinal 
herbs, rather than of flowers. In 
1510 the earl of Northumberland, 
in an establishment of over 150 
persons, boasted only one gardener, 
who was paid by the hour. Gar- 
dening made rapid strides in the 
latter half of the 16th century, and 
the Tudor gardens of that period, 
blended -vvith the Dutch introduc- 
tion of a century later, form, per- 
haps, the basis of modern horticul- 
tui’e. The Dutch, or formal, style 
of garden was much in evidence 
until the mid-Victorian era, when 
William Robinson and other prac- 
tical gardeners started a vigorous 
campaign in favour of a less re- 
strained and more natural arrange- 
ment of trees, shrubs, and flowers. 
The ultimate result has been a 
modification in the art of garden 
planning. 

Considerations of Expense 

The change has quickened since 
the Second Great War, as shortage 
and high cost of labour have made 
it necessary to reduce the charges 
of maintenance. Gardeners’ wages 
have doubled, and plants are much 
more costly. Therefore the infor- 
mal garden, less expensive to 
maintain than the formal, is more 
popular, particularly in large 
places where labour has been re- 
duced. Economy in maintenance 
is a controlling factor in present- 
day garden design. 

A plan that suits the average 
plot of ground, from one acre up- 
wards in extent, is to have a fairly 
large lawn unbroken by flower 
beds, extending from the house 
for some distance, and merging 
into a grassy glade between plan- 
tations of ornamental trees and 
flowering shrubs. The use of a 
motor mower saves much time and 


labour. Trees and shrubs need 
little attention beyond an amiual 
pruning. Part of the garden might 
be planted as a ■woodland which 
can be made attractive with rho- 
dodendrons, lilies, and spring- 
flowering bulbs in the spaces 
among the trees. If room else- 
where be found for an herbaceous 
border, and plots are devoted to 
roses, rock and water plants, fruits, 
and vegetables, the garden will be 
representative of all that is 
best in modern practice. 

During the 20th century num- 
bers of trees, shrubs, and plants, 
new to gardens in Great Britain, 
have been introduced from China, 
Tibet, Burma, and other parts ; 
their cultivation has brought about 
great changes. The tendency is to 
rely chiefly on those plants and 
shrubs which need the minimum of 
care once planted. Hence the 
popularity of the woodland 
garden in large country places ; 
it might well be made a feature of 
smaller gardens. Within its shel- 
ter numerous exotic shrubs and 
plants can be grown to perfection 
with small expenditure of labour. 

Woodland Plants 

Rhododendrons and azaleas are 
ideal for planting where the shade 
is not dense. Of those introduced 
from the Ear East, many are 
spring-flowering, and, together 
with the familiar large-flowered 
hybrids or varieties, wfll keep the 
woodland bright with blossom for 
months. The early flowering kinds 
must have shelter from spring 
frosts. Bulbous plants flourish in 
woodland — anemone, lily, hardy 
cyclamen, meadow saffron, blue- 
bell, star of Bethlehem, snowdrop, 
winter aconite, and, if they are 
planted in open spaces, daffodil 
and narcissus. In the moister 
places, hardy primulas and those 
spiraea-like plants, the astilbes, 
will thrive. Other good woodland 
plants are Christmas and Lenten 
roses or hellebores, the tall bell- 
flowers or campanulas, mullein or 
Verbascum, golden rod, Solomon’s 
seal, hardy geraniums, the tree 
heaths, broom or cytisus, colum- 
bine, primrose, and polyanthus. 
Most of these flourish in an acid 
soil, i.e. one that contains little or 
no lime ; the woodland soil con- 
sists largely of leaf mould. 

Specialisation in the cultivation 
of one or more plants is common 
practice. This cult has been fos- 
tered by special societies which, by 
exlnbitions, discussions, lectures, 
and printed matter, further the 
interests of the flowers with which 
they are concerned. Thus there 
are the Rhododendron Associa- 


tion, Iris Society, Alpine Garden 
Society, Royal Horticultural 
Society’s lily group, etc. New 
varieties are often lost to cultiva- 
tion because of some defect which 
makes them unsuitable for the 
average garden ; the best remain 
and are listed in the catalogues of 
the nurserjnnen. It is only by 
choosing the finest varieties that 
the owner of a garden can cultivate 
his -plot to full advantage ; they 
are not more difficult to manage 
than the older and inferior sorts 
and they are superior in size of 
bloom, brilliance or charm of 
colouring, length of flow'ering sea- 
son, and vigour of growth. 

New and Improved Varieties 

There are now greatly improved 
varieties of delphinium, lupin, 
iris, sweet pea, poppy, rock 
garden flowers, phlox, rose, dahlia, 
and chrysanthemum. Most have 
been raised by cross-breeding and 
selection in home gardens and 
nurseries, but new plants have 
also been discovered by botanical 
explorers and introduced to gar- 
dens. New fruits and vegetables 
have been made available, their 
cultivation being more profitable 
than that of the old-fashioned sorts. 

The Herbaceous Border. 
This is one of the principal fea- 
tures of the modern garden, furn- 
ishing a brilliant display through- 
out the summer. It is successful 
only if, before the plants are put 
in, the ground is trenched 2 ft. 
deep and enriched with stable 
manure, hop manure, or material 
from the compost heap. The 
plants used chiefly are herbaceous 
perennials, so called because the 
root-stocks are perennial and live 
on from year to year while the top 
growth dies down annually. The 
finest show is obtained by setting 
the plants m groups of irregular 
shape, one group being arranged 
so that it merges naturally into the 
adjoining one ; that cannot be 
done if the plants are set in 
squares, circles, or lines. In a 
long border each group should con- 
sist of at least a dozen plants ; 
about seven to a group suffice in a 
shorter border. They should be 
arranged according to the height 
they will reach and the colour of 
the flowers. The tallest plants are 
set at the back of the border. If 
the groups are of irregular shape, 
the border will have a natural 
appearance, for different plants of 
the same height vary greatly. 

Gertrude Jekyll, the famous 
artist-gardener, pointed out the 
need for grouping according to 
colours, and the method she de- 
scribed is often practised. Tlio 



r Herbaceou'? border in the kitchen garden, Balls Park, Hertford. 3 . Formal variegated flower-beds at Althorp Park, 
Northamptonshire 3 Sunk garden with paved walk and fountain, Hanover Lodge, Regent’s Park, London. 4 Rock 
garden with water pools, Friar Park, Henley 5. Flower garden with clipped hedge enclosure, Aldenhaiu House, Herts 
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white and pale flowers, those of 
light blue, light yellow, and pink 
are used at one end of the border ; 
these are followed by those of rose, 
salmon, blue, carmine, and mauve, 
which again lead on to the most 
brilliant of all— scarlet, crimson, 
orange, and yellow. In this way 
the colour scheme is worked up 
from the palest flowers at one 
end to the most richly coloured 
at the other. 

Although the herbaceous border 
is filled chiefly with perennials, a 
few other plants can fiU blank 
spaces and add to the brilliance of 
the display. Among them are 
gladiolus, antirrhinum, aster, 
dahlia, anchusa, Canterbury bell, 
sweet william, and hardy an- 
nuals, e.(7. larkspur, godetia, corn- 
flower, clarkia. The soil must be 
kept weed-free by hoeing fre- 
quently. Those plants needing 
support must be staked in good 
time to keep the flowering stems 
erect. The herbaceous border will 
be in full splendour in July, but 
some flowers open in June and 
others delay until early Sept. 

Plants for Uized Bcideis 

A variant of the herbaceous 
border, called the mixed border, 
entails less maintenance. Besides 
some favourite herbaceous peren- 
nials, e.g. delphinium, lupin, peony, 
helenium, purple sage, scarlet 
lychnis, bellflower, coreopsis, 
galega, and phlox, it is planted 
also with suitable shrubs. Such a 
border needs less tending than one 
devoted wholly to flowering plants, 
but does not provide such a bril- 
liant show of bloom. Only shrubs 
of moderate vigour will serve ; it 
is impossible to gi-ow herbaceous 
plants near large shrubs whose 
roots impoverish the soil. Suitable 
are cytisus or broom. Daphne 
mezereum, the smaller kinds of 
berberis, and especially the purple- 
leaved one named Thumbergii 
atropurpurea, shrubby spiraeas, 
deutzia, genista aetnensis, poten- 
tilla Farreri, potentilla Vilmor- 
iniana, ceanothus Ceres, and Gloire 
de Versailles, and the smaller 
shrub roses. If the soil contains 
little lime, rhododendron, azalea, 
pemettya, and heather can also 
be planted. Room can be found 
for some of the taUer bulbous 
plants, e.g. lilies, galtonia, gladi- 
olus, and for such ornamental 
plants as plume poppy (bocconia), 
yucca, spiraea aruncus, pampas 
grass, and red-hot poker. Rose 
bushes may be used, particularly 
those of the cluster or hybrid 
polyantha type. 

The Rock and Wall Garden. 
The cultivation of alpine plants in 


a rock garden is a fascinating re- 
creation. A number of low-growing 
plants which are not true alpines 
are included in most collections. 
Although a few kinds spread 
quickly and take up a great deal 
of room, most rock plants are 
miniatures. They are not difficult 
to manage providing they are set 
in soil wMch is thoroughly drained; 
most thrive better on sloping 
ground than on the flat. Those 
native to the high alpine districts 
are the most difficult to grow 
successfully in lowland gardens ; 
they probably flourish naturally 
in a moraine which consists chiefly 
of stones and gritty material. 

Making a Rock Garden 

It is not easy to grow a rock 
garden which looks natural. Suc- 
cessful results are most likely with 
stone or rock-limestone or sand- 
stone in large blocks. Miniature 
cliffs of long narrow rocks placed 
against mounds of soil give variety 
of contour and the spaces between 
them provide ideal positions for 
the silvery saxifrages and other 
rock-loving plants, which should 
be set wdth their leaves flat against 
the cliff. Between the cliff-like 
formations there will be rock- 
strewn slopes which make a fitting 
home for numerous rock plants. 
At least half of each stone should 
be covered with soil. So many 
rock gardens look ridiculous be- 
cause they consist of mounds of 
soil in which large stones are 
slightly embedded. The dry wall, 
i.e. a wall in which soil instead of 
cement mortar is used, makes an 
admirable adjunct to the rock 
garden. Flat, or walling, stones 
are used ; each layer should be set 
slightly farther back than the pre- 
vious one. Between one layer of 
stone and the next there should be 
2 ins. or so of soil for the susten- 
ance of the plants. If possible 
the plants should be put in as the 
building is done, which is a more 
convenient practice than scooping 
out soil from between the stones 
and inserting plants after the 
building is finished. 

The Formal Garden. This 
now usually consists of flower 
beds of simple design inter- 
sected by paved paths set on 
cemeiiC York stone is the best 
material for the paths, as it 
weathers beautifully, but cement, 
in pre-cast slabs or mixed and 
shaped on the site, is used to re- 
duce the expense. It is an advan- 
tage to have the paths slightly 
higher than the flower beds. Such 
a garden, surrounded by a yew 
hedge and containing a sundial or 
bird bath, might well be filled 


with sw’-eet williams, lilies, tulips, 
daffodils, poppies, anemones, Ice- 
land poppies, fragrant stocks, cat- 
mint, old-fashioned roses, carna- 
tions, pinks, pansies, violas, mari- 
golds, irises, bellflowers, the low 
growing Michaelmas daisies, and 
the Japanese stonecrop which 
attracts butterflies and bees. Such 
a garden is far more economical of 
labour than one fllled with bulbs 
for spring and with geraniums, 
fuchsias, and other tender bedding 
plants for summer. Bedding out 
is not often practised except in 
large places where flower beds of 
formal shape near the house have 
to be filled, in public parks and 
gardens, and in small gardens 
containing only a few beds. 

The Water Garden 

This easily established feature 
affords a great deal of interest 
and pleasure. There are miniature 
water-lilies suitable for planting 
in the smallest pools and in water 
only 12-18 ins. deep ; those which 
spread quickly and eventually 
cover wide spaces are used only in 
large ponds. Other water plants 
in great variety are available, 
among them those oxygenating 
plants which are necessary to keep 
the water clean for ornamental 
fishes. Moist soil by the side of 
the pool provides a suitable home 
for iris, astilbe, spiraea, musk, bog 
primula, the royal and other ferns, 
loosestrife, etc. This is an ideal 
place for the brilliantly coloured 
Japanese irises which like their 
roots in damp soil and their 
flowering stems in sunshine. The 
water garden must be in a sunny 
place. 

Gardening as a Profession. 
During the past generation the 
gardens attached to country man- 
sions have been no longer main- 
tained in their former splendour. 
Yet gardening as a recreation of 
the people has increased enor- 
mously. There are no finer small 
gardens in the world than the 
British. The village flower show 
holds its own, and almost every 
rural and provincial district has 
its horticultural society. Great 
flower shows, at Chelsea, Shrews- 
bury, Southport, and Edinburgh, 
attract large crowds who see all 
the modern forms of gardening as 
well as the popular plants and 
flowers. 

Market gardening both under 
glass and out of doors has become 
an industry employing thousands, 
for, as the towns increase in size, 
so the demand grows for fresh 
vegetables, fruit, and flowers. 
Gardeners’ wages have risen, since 
horticultural tools and implements 
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cost more than they used to. 
Though the number of professional 
gardeners on large estates has de- 
creased, there are more plant nur- 
serymen, growers of market prO' 
duce, and jobbing gardeners. Those 
who wish to take up gardening to 
earn a living should specialise ; 
they should grow vegetables, 
fruit, or flowers for market, under- 
take the management of private 
gardens, start nursery gardens, or 
set up as jobbing gardeners work- 
ing by the day. But none of these 
jobs should be undertaken without 
several years’ training. There are 
openings for teachers of horticul- 
ture, park superintendents, and 
other posts in municipal gardening, 
and as instructors to the county 
councils. To qualify for these 
posts it is necessary to obtain the 
national diploma in horticulture 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Training facilities are afforded by 
Kew, the Wisley Gardens of the 
R.H.S., and Reading university. 
Women may fill posts as head 
gardeners, and are employed in 
nurseries, florists’ shops, and 
experimental stations. 

Bibliography, Popular Encyclo- 

? 3dia of Gardening, ed. H. H. 

homas, 1933; Garden Design of 
Today, P. Cane, 1934 ; Rock 
Garden Plants, C. Elliott, 1935. 

Garden City. Industrial or 
residential town in which over- 
crowding is avoided by theplanned 
lay-out and spacing of buildings 
so that residents enjoy the ameni- 
ties and conveniences of a city 
with the benefits of country life. 
The garden city was the first serious 
attempt in England to restore 
space and health to the worker’s 
living conditions after the In- 
dustrial Revolution, 

In 1898 Sir Ebenezer Howard 
advocated that manufacturers by 
acquiiing tracts of suitable land 
might establish themselves and 
their employees under more healthy 
and economical conditions. Al- 
though not well received by most 
industriahsts, Howard’s theories 
were accepted by sociologists, and 
in 1899 the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association was 
formed. In 1903 the first English 
garden city was registered as a 
limited company with a capital of 
£300,000. Land was acquired at 
Letchworth, Herts, where a town 
was built, designed for healthy 
living and industry, and sur- 
rounded by a rural belt, the land 
being held in trust for the com- 
munity. 

Today there are some 50 fac- 
tories at Letchworth, all within 
eas37 reach of the workers, who 


have good houses with adequate 
sunlight, gardens and allotments ; 
shops, schools, factories, and 
cinemas are built on modem 
hygienic principles. 

Letchworth was followed by 
Welwyn garden city (1920), Hamp- 
stead garden suburb, and others 
tooughout England and Scotland. 
S imil ar to the garden city are the 
settlements at Bourn\^e and 
Earswick, promoted respectively 
by the firms of Cadbury and Rown- 
tree and now administered by 
trusts having the status of public 
utility societies. Port Sunlight 
differs in being reserved for em- 
ployees of Lever Brothers and 
lacking gardens. 

The success of the garden city 
led to the Town Planning Act of 
1909, the legislation against “ rib- 
bon ” development, and the clear- 
ing of existing slum areas and the 
transfer of their populations to 
satelhte “ garden city ” areas. 
France, Belgium, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Spain, Poland, and the British 
dominions followed the British 
lead, and the International Garden 
Gties and Town Planning Associa- 
tion, which was formed in 1914, 
has members in every country. See 
Satellite Town ; Town Planning ; 
Zoning; cormiU also The Garden 
City, 0. B. Purdom, 1913 ; Country 
Towns in the Future England, 
S. Baron, 1945. 

Gardeners’ Company. Lon- 
don city company, incorporated 
by letters patent in 1605 and by 
charter in 1616. Its motto is 
In the Sweat of Thy Brows Shalt 
Thou Eat Thy Bread (Gen. 3, v. 19). 
The temporary offices are at 
52, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
Consult History of the Gardeners, 
0. Welch, 1900. 

Gardenia. Genus of evergreen 
trees and shrubs. Of the family 
Rubiaceae, they are natives of 
tropical Asia and S. Africa. They 
have opposite leaves, and sweet- 
scented, white, funnel-shaped or 
salver-shaped flowers. The so- 
called Cape Jessamine {G. florida) 
is really a native of China. 

Garde R4publicaine. Force 
organized by decrees of July 5, 
1848, and Feb. 1, 1849, as an integ- 
ral portion of the national gen- 
darmerie for police duty in Paris. 
Officially styled the Legion de la 
Garde R6publicaine, it is a military 
organization of approximately 
3,000 men, in 12 companies of in- 
fantry and 4 squadrons of cavalry, 
under the control of a colonel or 
commandant, and placed as a sup- 
plementary guard at the disposal 
of the prefect of police. The mem- 
bers of the force, all ex-soldiers, 


wear a striking uniform and are 
armed with long swords. Under the 
direct control of the prefect, the 
legion guards the public buildings 
and offices, controls the traffic at 
certain points, and handles the 
crowds on holiday occasions, while 
always acting as a reserve force 
which can be brought to the relief 
of the regular police in emergency. 

Gardiner, Alfred George 
(1865-1946). A British journalist 
and essayist. He was born at 
Chelmsford, June 2, 1865, became 
a journalist on The Essex County 
Chronicle, and was editor of The 
Daily News, 1902-19, giving a 
Radical direction to its policy. 
He wrote several books of char- 
acter sketches, including Prophets, 
Priests and Kings, 1908 ; Pillars 
of Society, 1913 ; and Lives of 
Sir William Harcourt, and George 
Cadbury, both 1923. Under the 
pen-name Alpha of the Plough, 
he wrote in The Star discursive 
essays, collected as Pebbles ou 
the Shore, 1917 ; Leaves in the 
Wind, 1918. He died at Princes 
Rishorough, March 3, 1946. 

Gardiner, Jom^ Staitley 
(1872-1946). A British zoologist. 
Bom at Belfast, Jan. 24, 1872, 
he was educated. at Marlborough 
and Caius College, Cambridge. 
As a zoologist he took part in 
numerous expeditions to various 
parts of the world between 1896 
and 1908. Chiefly concerning 
himself with marine biology, he 
was professor of zoology and com- 
parative anatomy at Cambridge, 
1909-37, and was trustee of the 
British Museum from 1931. He 
published Coral Reefs and Atolls, 
1931. He died -Feb. 28, 1946. 

Gardiner, Samuel Rawson 
(1829-1902). A British historian. 
Bom at Ropley, Hants, March 4, 
1829, he was 
educated at 
Winchester and 
Christ Church, 
Oxford. Be- 
yond a pro- 
fessorship at 
King’s College, 
London, he 

Samuel E. Sardiner, I'®!'? tutorial 

British historian positions, and 

Elliott & Fry gave his life 

to historical studies. The period 
to which he devoted himself was 
that of the Civil War, and the 
Commonwealth, on which he was 
the supreme authority. 

In ten volumes Gardiner wrote 
the History of England from the 
Accession of James I to the out- 
break of Civil War, 1883-84 ; in 
three others he narrated the His- 
tory of the Great Civil War, 1880- 
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91 ; and wrote three volumes on 
the History of the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate, 1894-1903 ; but 
did not live to complete the fourth. 
He collected and edited Constitu- 
tional Documents of the Puritan 
Revolution, 1889 ; wrote What 
Gunpowder Plot Was, 1897 ; 
Oliver Cromwell, 1899 ; A Stu- 
dent’s History of England, 1890- 
91, new ed. taking the work down 
to 1910. In 1894 he declined an ap- 
pointment as professor of history 
at Oxford. He died at Sevenoaks, 
Feb. 14, 1902. 

Gardiner, Stephen (c. 1493- 
1555). English prelate and states- 
man. Son of a Bury St. Edmunds 
cloth worker, 
he was edu- 
cated at Trinity 
Hall, Cam- 
bridge, of which 
he was elected 
master in 1625. 
In 1528 he was 
sent by Henry 
VIII to Rome 
to conduct ne- 
gotiations for 
his divorce 
from Catherine of Aragon, in 1529 
became secretary of state, in 1531 
was appointed bishop of Win- 
chester, and in 1640 was elected 
chancellor of Cambridge Univer- 
sity. His vindication of Henry’s 
title as supreme head of the 
church was undertaken in 1535. 
Under Edward VI he spent 
over five years in prison for 
his opposition to doctrinal changes 
and was deprived of his see, but 
on Mary’s accession he was re- 
stored and made lord chancellor. 
His actual responsibility in the per- 
secution of Protestants is uncer- 
tain, but no one was burnt for 
heresy in Winchester diocese 
while Gardiner lived. He died in 
London, Nov. 12, 1555, and was 
buried in Winchester cathedral. 
J. A. Muller wrote his Life, 1926, 
and edited his Letters, 1933. 

Gardner, Ernest Arthur 
( 1862-1939 ). British archaeologist. 
Born in London, younger brother 
of Percy Gardner, he was educated 
at the City of I^ondon school and 
Caius College, Cambridge. After 
excavating at Naucratis, Egypt, 
1885-86, he was director of the 
British school at Athens, 1887-95, 
conducting excavations at Paphos 
and Megalopolis. Appointed 
Yates professor of archaeology. 
University College, London, in 
1896, he remained until 1929, 
being also public orator to the 
university, 1910-32, and vice- 
chancellor, 1924-26. He served at 
8alomca, 1915-17. Among many 


publications are his Ancient Athens, 
1902 ; Six Greek Sculptors, 1910 ; 
Religion and Art in Ancient 
Greece, 1910; A Handbook of 
Greek Sculpture, rev. ed. 1915 ; 
The Art of Greece, 1925 ; Greece 
and the Aegean, 1933. He died 
Nov. 27, 1939. 

Gardner, Percy (1846-1937). 
A British archaeologist. Born at 
Hackney, Nov. 24, 1846, he was 
educated at the City of London 
school and Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Entering the British Mu- 
seum in 1871, he produced several 
coin catalogues. In 1880 he became 
Disney professor of archaeology at 
Cambridge, and during 1887-1925 
was professor of classical archaeo- 
logy at Oxford. He edited the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1880- 
96. His many works include 
Types of Greek Coins, 1883 ; 
Manual' of Greek Antiquities, 
2nd ed., 1898 ; Grammar of Greek 
Art, 1905 ; Greek Art, 1926. 
A] other of his interests is exem- 
plified by Hs Jowett lectures. 
Historic View of the New Testa- 
ment, 1901 ; and Religious Ex- 
perience of St. Paul, 1911. He 
died July 17, 1937. 

Gardone Riviera. Name of a 
series of eight villages of N. Italy. 
On the W. shore of Lago di Garda, 
they form a winter resort for con- 
sumptives and a spring and autumn 
one for invalids. 

Gare Fowl. Common alterna- 
tive name for the great auk. It is 
the anglicised form of the Icelandic 
geirfugl. Nee Great Auk. 

Gareloch. Am of the Firth 
of Clyde, Dumbartonshire, Scot- 
land. It extends about 7 m. N.W. 
from Helensburgh, After the col- 
lapse of France in the Second Great 
War had virtually closed the ports 
of southern England, work was 
begun on the Gareloch at the end 
of 1940, and the first ship was 
berthed there in July, 1942. The 
new port covered l^- m. of water- 
front and had six raU-served berths 
500 ft. long. A large tonnage of 
U.S. military stores and vehicles 
was received here and dispatched 
to the Continent. 

Gareth, Sir. Character in the 
Arthurian legends. Youngest son 
of King Lot and brother of Gawaine 
and Mordred, he entered the court 
of his uncle, Arthur, concealing 
his identity at his mother’s re- 
quest. He received a knighthood 
and, at the request of Linet helped 
her sister Liones (whom he after- 
wards married) to escape from 
castle Perilous. 

Garfiteld. City of New Jersey, 
U.S. A., in Bergen Co. On the 
Passaic and Saddle rivers, 10 ni. 



Stephen Gardiner, 
English prelate 


N.W. of New York, it is served by 
the Erie riy. The manufactures 
are textiles, clothing, chemicals, 
paper and rubber products, print- 
ing presses, and hardware. A 
borough since 1898, Garfield was 
made a city in 1920. Pop. 28,044. 

Garfield, James Abram (1831- 
81). American statesman. Born 
at Orange, Ohio, Nov. 19, 1831, in 
humble cir- 
cumstances, 
and soon left 
fatherless, he 
worked as a 
labourer as 
soon as he was 
old enough. A 
desire for edu- 
cation seized 
him, and about 
1849 he man- 
aged to enter a college at Ches- 
ter, Ohio. He studied there and 
elsewhere for about six years, and 
in 1866 was made lecturer at 
Hiram College. In 1857 he was 
chosen its president and in 1861 he 
became a barrister. During the 
Civil War he commanded an in- 
fantry brigade at Shiloh and else- 
where, and, as chief of the staff to 
Roseorans, distinguished himself 
at the battle of Chickamauga. 

As a Republican he began his 
active political career in 1856. 
State senator of Ohio, 1859, 
he was elected to the house of 
representatives at Washington in 
1863. He assisted Lincoln in the 
last difficult days of the Civil War, 
and was prominent during the next 
18 years, being chairman of the 
military committee, and a fre- 
quent speaker on financial and 
other matters. He was three times 
candidate for the office of speaker, 
and in 1880 was nominated by the 
Republicans for president, being 
elected against W. S. Hancock.^ 

During his brief term of office 
Garfield showed want of tact in 
dealing with political opponents, 
and by selecting his cabinet al- 
most entirely from his own section 
of the Republican party, incurred 
the hostility of the “ stalwarts,” or 
supporters of Grant, led by Roscoe 
Conkling, who resigned their places 
in the senate. He was shot at 
Washington railway station, July 
2, 1881, hut survived until Sept. 
19, when he died at Elberon, N.J. 
His assassin, who was hanged, was 
Charles J. Guiteau, a Chicago 
lawyer who had asked for, but 
failed to obtain, the American 
consulship at Marseilles. Garfield’s 
monument is at Cleveland. 

Bibliography. Life, Speeches, and 
Public Services, R H. Ceiiwell, 
1881 ; Works, od. B. A. Hinsdale, 
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2vols., 1882-83 ; Garfield’s Place in 
History, H. C. Pedder, 1882 ; Be- 
miniscenees of J. A. Garfield, C. E. 
Fuller, 1887 ; From Log-Cabin to 
White House, W. M. Thayer, repr. 
1914 ; Life and Letters, T. C. 
Smith, 2 vols„ 1926. 

Gar-fish {Rhamphistoma 
belone). Group of fishes of long and 
slender form. They have the jaws 
produced to form a sword-like 
beak, with rough edge and widely 
set teeth, and bones of a green 
colour. They are marine in habit, 


and include about fifty species, of 
which one is quite common around 
the British coasts. 



Gar-fish. Slender fish with pro- 
longed sword-lihe jaws 


Garganey {Anas qu&rquedula). 
Species of wild duck similar to the 
teal {q.v.). It is found in most 
parts of Europe and Asia during 
the summer, and in winter around 
the Mediterranean and in Southern 
Asia. An extremely rapid flyer, it 
visits Great Britain in the spring, 
and nests in dense clumps of rushes. 

Gargano (anc. Gargamis Mans). 
Mountainous peninsula of S.E. 
Italy, in the prov. of Foggia. Jut- 
ting out some 30 m. into the Adri- 
atic, it rises, in Monte Calvo, to an 
alt. of 3,464 ft. 

Gargantua. Central figure of 
Rabelais’s Les Horribles Faictz et 
Prouesses Espouventables de Pan- 
tagruel, published under the 
pseudonym Alcofribas in 1535. 
Gargantua, father of Pantagruel, 
is a huge giant with a vast capacity 
for eating and drinking. From his 
name is derived the adjective 
gargantuan to denote anything 
prodigiously large. See Rabelais. 

Gargles or Gabgarisma. Fluid 
preparations used in medicine for 
medicating the throat by taking a 
mouthful of the liquid, thro^ving 


the head back, and gently breath- 
ing air through it. They are em- 
ployed chiefly in conditions of 
catarrh and inflammation of the 
throat. If the inflammation is 
acute, the action of gargling 
should be gentle. Gargle is from 
Fr. gargouilUr, to gargle ; gar- 
garisma is a Latin word meaning 
a gargle, Fr. gargarisme. 

Gargoyle (Fr.grar^o«t7Ze, throat). 
Projecting spout attached to the 
gutter of a roof for shooting rain- 


water clear of the walls. In Gothic 
architecture it was made of stone 
fashioned into a grotesque animal 
or human face. The term can he 
used of an ordinary lead trough 
or rain-water head. 

Garhmuktesar. Town of 
the United Provinces, India, in the 
Hapur subdivision of Meerut dist. 
It contains the great temple of 
Mukteswra Mahadeo, from which 
its name is derived, and is one of 
the chief resorts of pilgrims, being 
on the Ganges. There are also a 
mosque, built in 1283, and an 
ancient fort. Pop. 5,950. 

Garhwal. District of the United 
Provinces, India, in the Kumaun 
div. Its area is 5,629 sq. m. 
It extends across the Himalayas, 
and is chiefly a mountainous re- 
gion. The cultivated area is small, 
and is principally devoted to rice, 
wheat, and other grain crops. The 
chief trade is with Tibet. Exports 
consist of grain, cloth, ghi, and 
chillies, and imports salt, wool, 
sheep, and goats. The district 
contains a number of shrines held 
sacred by the Hindus, among them 
the temples of Badrinath, Kedar- 
nath, and Pandukeshwar, and is 
the centre of a great pilgrim 
traffic. Pop. 602,115. 

Garhwal, Tehei, or Tehri- 
Garhwal. Former Punjab state 
of India, merged in 1949 in the 
United Provinces. Its area was 
4,500 sq. m. The area lies in the 
Himalayas, and the cultivated part 
is very small. Narendranagar, the 
former capital, is the chief com- 
mercial centre. Pop. 397,369. 


Garibaldi, Giuseppe { 1807-82) 
Italian patriot. A fisherman'’ s son, 
he was bom at Nice, July 4, 1S07. 
In 1834 he flung himself anlently 
into the Young 
Italy move- 
ment, initiated 
by Mazzini, 
joined in an 
insurrection, 
and barely 
escaped from 
the country 
with his life. 

During 1836- 
84 he was in 
S. America, 
where he won high reputation as 
a leader both on land and on sea, 
fighting for the Montevideans 
against Rosas, dictator of Buenos 
Aires. In 1848, when oppressed 
peoples were everywhere rising 
against their rulers, he returned 
to Italy, raised troops of vol- 
unteers, whom he inspired with 
his own heroic courage and pas- 
sionate love of liberty, and per- 
formed hriUiant feats of arms in 
the defence of the Roman repub- 
lic. But the insurrection col- 
lapsed, and in 1849 he took refuge 
in New York. His Creole wife 
Anita had died during^ the 
campaign. In 1854 he again re- 
turned, settling in Caprera under 
the Sardinian government. 

On the outbreak of the war in 
1859 between Austria and Sardinia 
{i.e. Victor Emmanuel), supported 
by Napoleon III, Garibaldi ren- 
dered brilliant service to the 
Italian cause. But when Napoleon, 
after the victory of Solferino 
(June 24), imposed the peace of 
ViUafranca, and Nice, to Gari- 
baldi’s deep chagrin, had been 
handed over to France, he lent his 
unique genius as a partisan leader 
to the Sicilian insurgents against 
the Bourbon monarchy of Naples. 
Openly discountenanced hut se- 
cretly encouraged by Cavour, he 
gathered an army of 1,070 volun- 
teers, his “ red shirts,*’ known as 
Garibaldi’s Thousand, sailed from 
Genoa on May 5, 1860, threw him- 
self into Sicily, and cleared it of 
the 20,000 Bourbon regular troops. 
Passing over into Italy, Aug. 8, he 
conducted what was in effect a 
triumphal march to Naples, whence 
Francis II took flight. When Vic- 
tor Emmanuel entered Neapolitan 
territory, Garibaldi hailed him as 
king of united Italy, Nov. 7. 

This conclusion to his epic 
showed that Garibaldi could rise to 
statesmanship. Later he was car- 
ried away by impetuosity, though 
his adventures in the cause of 
liberty were not ended. Believing 



Gargoyle. Examples in chnioh architecture : left, at Stony Stratford, 
Buckinghamshire ; right, at Horsley, Derbyshire 
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Garlic. Flowers and foliage 
of Allinm oleraceum 


sulphide found in 
garlic is reputed to be a 
cure for consumption. 

Wild garlic. Allium 
oleraceunif is occasion- 
aMy used in England 
as a pot-herb. Another 
species. Allium vineale, 
the field garlic or wild 
onion of America, 
grows extensively in 
the pasture lands of 
U.S.A., and gives a 
disagreeable flavour to 
milk, butter, and 
cheese when eaten 
by cattle. This species 
also grows in English meadows. 

Garmisch - Partenkirchen. 
Twin towns in Upper Bavaria, at 
the foot of Germany’s highest 
mountain, the Zugspitze. Situated 
at a height of 2,140 ft., they are a 
centre for winter sports, and a 
health resort reputed for a sunny, 
sheltered situation in the Partnaoh 
valley. Here were held the 
Olympic winter sports contests of 
1935-36. Neighbouring Kainzen- 
bad is a spa for rheumatic and 
feminine diseases. Excursions by 
cable rly. to the summit of the 
Wank and the Zugspitze (9,715 ft.) 
permit views of a beautiful Alpine 
panorama. Pop. 10,107. 

Garnet. Group of common 
rock-forming minerals, occasion- 
ally used as an abrasive or valued 
as semi-precious stones. All mem- 
bers are composed of a monoxide, 
sesquioxide, and silica, in the 
ratio of 3:1:3 (general formula 
3R"0.R'"2O3.3SiO2 ; where R" 
may be bivalent-calcium, mag- 
nesium, ferrous iron or manganese; 
and R'" may be tervalent-alu- 
minium, ferric iron, chromium, or 
manganese). Winchell proposed 
two species, each composed of 
three members : 


( Pyrope 3MgO . AlgO, . SSiOa 
Pyralspite4 Almandite 3FeO . AlsO, . SSiOg 
i Spessartite 3 MnO . AlzO, . SSiOg 

f Uvarovite 3CaO . Cr.O, . SSiOa 
ITgrandite Grossularite SCJaO . AljOs . SSiOg 
i Andradite 3CaO . FesO# . SSiO* 


his project to be fav- 
oured by the king, he 
attempted, in 1862, to 
uTest Rome from the 
pope ; but the Italian 
government turned 
against him, and he 
was hopelessly de- 
feated at Aspromonte, 

Aug. 29. He again 
commanded the irreg- 
^ular troops he loved 
^in the war with Aus- 
tria, 1866 ; and in 1867, 
in defiance of his gov- 
ernment, again tried 
to capture Rome, 
but was disastrously defeated 
by its French defenders at Men- 
tana, Nov. 3. He was again permit- 
ted to go into retirement, but the 
Franco-Prussian War roused him 
once more, and, when France had 
discarded the emperor, he gave his 
services to the French army in the 
Vosges, 1870. The remaining years 
of his life he passed as an invalid 
in his homo at Caprera, where he 
died June 2, 1882. 

In 1864 Garibaldi paid his one 
visit to England, where he was 
welcomed with immense enthu- 
siasm. His autobiography ap- 
peared in . Eng. trans., 1889 ; Ms 
Memoirs, ed., A. Dumas, Eng. 
trans. R. S. Garnett, in 1931. 
G. M. Trevelyan’s trilogy, repr. as 
Garibaldi, 1933, has superseded all 
earlier works in English for the 
period 1848-60. r 

Gariep. Variant name for the 
river of S. Africa better known as 
the Orange (q.v.). 

GarigHano (anc. Liris), River 
of S. Italy. Rising 'in the Apen- 
nines, W. of Lake Fucino, it flows, 
as the Liri, S. past Sora, and 
thence to the Gulf of Gaeta. Its 
length is 104 m. Navigable below 
Pontecorvo, it abounds in fish. 
During the Second Great Wa r 
it was crossed by the 5th 
army at the end of Dec., 

1943. Its tributary the 
Rapido, flowing below Cas- 
sino, was one of the obstacles 
the Allies had to overcome 
in their_ attack on that stronghold. 

Garlic. Pungent flavoured 
bulbs of the onion family, of the 
family Liliaceae, genus Allium. 
A native of th-e East, probably 
S.W. Siberia, garlic grows to a 
height of 2 ft., bearing at the top 
an umbel of a few whitish flowers 
mixed with a number of small 
bulbs. The plant is cultivated in 
similar way to the shallot, and 
only the bulb part is eaten. It has 
a powerful onion-like smell and 
taste, and is used as a condiment 
chiefly in S. Europe. The allyl 


Natural garnets generally con- 
tain two or more of the above 
molecules in mutually crystal solu- 
tion. Minor varieties are hes- 
sonite, “ South African Jade ” 
(var. grossularite) ; “ Adelaide 

Ruby ” (var. almandite) ; “ Bo- 
hemian ” garnet, “ Cape ruby,” 
“ EHe ruby,” “ Arizona ” and 
“ Colorado ” ruby, rhodolite (var. 
pyrope) ; demantoid, “ Uralian 
emerald,” “ topazolite ” (var. 
andradite). Some of these are 
colloquial names for garnets of 
gem quality. 


The garnets crj^stallise in the 
cubic system ; they are hard, have 
no cleavage, and a specific gravity 
of 3*4-4-3. Colour is variable, 
often bright ; they are commonly 
isotropic and possess a high re- 
fractive index. These properties 
make garnets of good quality 
valuable as gem stones and for 
watchmaking, and powdered iron- 
garnet (commonly almandite) has 
a technical application as an 
abrasive. Garnet is widespread in 
schists, gneisses, and contact- 
altered limestones, also in many 
plutonic rocks, but is rare in 
volcanic rocks. Deposits are rare 
of stones of gem quality or in 
sufficient quantity for mining as 
an abrasive. The principal varie- 
ties are described in this work un- 
der individual entries. 

Garnett, Constance (1861- 
1946). British translator. Her 
maiden name was Black. After a 
brilliant career at Cambridge, she 
visited Russia to perfect her know- 
ledge of the language. She began 
by translating the works of Gogol, 
arid over some 20 years rendered 
into English the works of Dos- 
toievsky, Turgenev, the plays and 
tales of Chekhov, and Tolstoi’s 
War and Peace, and Anna Kar- 
enina. Into tMs achievement she 
put a sensitive literary conscience 
and scientific respect for both lan- 
guages. She died Dec. 17, 1946, 

Her husband, Edward Garnett 
(1868-1937), was a son of Richard 
Garnett, and was associated with 
the publishing firms of J. M. Dent 
and Sons, and J onathan Cape. 
His plays included The Breaking 
Point ; The Feud ; The Trial of 
Jeanne d’Arc. He edited Letters 
from Conrad, and from Gals- 
worthy. He died Feb. 19, 1937. 

Garnett, David (b. 1892). 

British novelist. Son of Edward 
and Constance Garnett, he was 
trained as a biologist at the Royal 
College of Science. His first novel. 
Lady Into Fox, 1923, was awarded 
the Hawthornden and Tait Black 
prizes, and quickly established his 
reputation as a writer of origin- 
ality and whimsical imagination. 
His later books included Man in 
the Zoo, 1924 ; Go She Must, 1926 ; 
The Sailor’s Return, 1928 ; No 
Love, 1929 ; The Grasshoppers 
Come, 1931 ; A Rabbit in the Air, 
1932; Pocahontas, 1933; Beany- 
Eye, 1935 ; War in the Air, 1941. 
After the Second Great War he 
was associated with the publish- 
ing firm of Hart- Davies. He 
edited Letters of T. E. Lawrence, 
1938. Lady Into Fox and The 
Sailor’s Return were produced as 
ballets. 
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Gamett, or Garnet, Henry 
(1555-1606), English Jesuit. Edu- 
cated at Winchester, he joined the 
Jesuits in 
1575, and in 
1587wasmade 
superior of 
the English 
province. He 
became in- 
volved in the 
Gunpowder 
Plot {q.v , ) and 
Henry Garnett, after hiding 
EngUsh Jesuit HindHp 

Hall, near Broitwich, gave himself 
up, maintaining to the end that 
he did not approve of the plot, 
though admitting his knowledge of 
it. He was executed in S. Paul’s 
churchyard. May 3, 1606. On an 
empty husk of a blood -stained straw 
picked up near the gallows a per- 
fect image of the dead Jesuit’s face 
is said miraculously to have ap- 
peared “as if it had been painted,” 
and “ Father Garnett’s straw ” 
created a great stir, 

Garnett, Richard (1836-1906). 
British librarian and author. Bom 
at Lichfield, Feb. 27, 1835, he 

joined the 

staff of the 
British M u - 
seum in 1851. 

Becoming su- 
perintendent 
of the Read- 
ing Room in 
1875, he was 
Keeper of 
Printed Books ^ ^ 
from 1890-99. ^7 ^ 

Awarded the 

C.B. in 1895, he died on April 13, 
1906. Among his many works are 
Lives of Carlyle, 1887 ; Emerson, 
1888; Milton, 1890; Twilight of 
the Gods, 1888; various poems 
and translations, and contribu- 
tions to the Dictionary of National 
Biography, the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannioa, etc. 

Gamier, Robert (c. 1545- 

c. 1599). French dramatist. Born 
at- Ferte-Bernard, Gamier studied 
law at Toulouse, and af terpractising 
at the Paris bar, became one of the 
royal councillors for Le Maine. He 
wrote a number of poems, mostly 
lost, and was impoitant in the 
history of the development of 
French classical tragedy as a fore- 
runner of Corneille. Gamier’ s 
, tragedies of Porcie, 1573, Cornelie, 
:1573, and Antigone, 1580, are 
leloquent but dull; but his master- 
pieces, widely acclaimed in their 
day, were Bradamante, 1582, and 
,Les Juives, 1583, These, though 
their inherent interest is slight, 
show considerable poetic power 
aiid good dramatic technique. 
Gamier died at Le Mans c, 1599. 



Gamier-Pages, Louis Antoine 
(1803-78). French statesman. 
Bom at Marseilles, Feb. 16, 1803, 
he took part in 
the revolution 
of 1830, be- 
came an ad- 
vanced repub- 
lican deputy 
for Vemeuil, 
1842, and 
joined the 
ministry of 
L. A. Gamier-Pages, Dupont de 
French statesman rEnre after the 
revolution in 1848. He was ap- 
pointed mayor of Paris, Feb. 1848, 
and minister of finance in March. 
In the constituent assembly he sat 
for the Seine dept. He retired 
from public life in 1871, and died in 
Paris, Oct. 31, 1878. 

Louis was the half-brother of 
Etienne Joseph Gamier-Pages 
(1801-41), a prominent radical 
and republican orator, who sat as 
deputy for Isere, 1831-34, and for 
Le Mans, 1835-il. Pron. Gamyay- 
Pazh-ayss. 

Gamishee (Old Fr. gnrnir^ to 
warn). Term used in English law. 
Tt is the procedure whereby a 
judgement creditor can obtain an 
order from the court directing a 
person who owes money to the 
judgement debtor to pay it over to 
the judgement creditor. For ex- 
ample, A has a judgement for £100 
against B. B has £1,000 in Coutts’s 
bank. A can obtain an order 
from a master ordering Coutts’s 
to pay him £100 of B’s money. 

Garo. Primitive tribe in the 
Garo hills, S.W. Assam. Numberii^ 
about 160,000, they show kinship 
with the plaius Kaoharis. Short, 
dark, animistic, they practise fowl- 
sacrifice, matriarchy, and tekno- 
nymy — ^naming parents after their 
ohil£«n. Headnunting has dis- 
appeared since British rule was 
established, after expeditions from 
1790 to 1873. American Baptist 
missions work successfully among 
them. See Bodo. 

Garo Hills. District of S.W. 
Assam. The district mainly con- 
sists of hills, and is principally in- 
habited by the Garos (?.v.), who 
form about three-quarters of the 
population. The area is 3,1 40 sq. m. ; 
that under cultivation is uncertain. 
The principal articles of imports are 
rice, dried fish, pigs, fowls, goats, 
cattle, cloth and ornaments, while 
the exports consist of cotton, 
forest products, etc. 

Garonne. River of France. It 
rises in the Pyrenees near Mala- 
detta, and is for a few miles a 
Spanish stream. It enters Franco 
in the dept, of Haute Garonne, 
and, flowing mainly N.W., reaches 
the sea just below Bordeaux. 


There it receives the Dordogne, and 
the two unite to form the estuary 
of the Gironde. Its chief tribu- 
taries are the Tam and the Lot, 
both on the right; others are the 
Ariegc, Save, Baise, Gers, and 
Salat. Toulouse and Agen stand 
on it, and it drains an area of over 
30,000 sq. m. 

Gar Pike. Name sometimes 
applied to the gar-fish (g.v.), but 
properly to Le^idosteus osaeus and 
the aUigator gar of American lakes. 

Garrauli. Former petty state 
of India, merged in 1948 in the 
Vindhya union. Area 39 sq. m. 
Gopal Singh, who opposed the 
British occupation of Bundelkhand 
in 1803, causing trouble to the 
British authorities, received a 
pardon and a grant of this territory 
in 1812. Pop. 4,965. 

Garrick, David ' (1717-79). 
English actor. Bom at Hereford, 
of Huguenot descent, on Feb. 19, 
1717, he was educated at Lichfield 
grammar school, and later at 
Samuel Johnson’s academy there. 
Becoming close friends, Johnson 
and Garrick set off for London to 
seek fame and fortune in March, 
1737, arriving, according to the 
former, with only fourpence be- 
tween them. Until 1741 Garrick 
engaged, with scant success, in a 
wine business, but his main inter- 
ests were in the stage. His play 
Lethe was produced in 1740, and 
in March, 1741, he made his first 
appearance on the stage as Harle- 
quin, appearing at Goodman’s 
Fields Theatre in Oct. as Richard 
III. His great success in this part 
led him to become definitely an 
actor, under his own name. 

During 1742-45 he played at 
Drury Lane, and after a season in 
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Dublin with Sheridan, appeared at 
Co vent Garden during 1746-47. 
After this Garrick became the 
chief proprietor of Drury Lane. 
Specially noteworthy ^ were ^ 
Shakespearian productions, which 
marked a great revival in the 
popularity of Shakespeare’s plays 
and an attempt to secure accuracy 
in costume and mounting ; but he 
took remarkable liberties with the 
text. Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, 
and Richard III w'ere among his 
most distinguished performances. 
After 1766 Garrick appeared only 
occasionally, except for his fare- 
well season in 1776. His death on 
Jan. 20, 1779, called forth John- 
son’s famous remark that the 
event had “ eclipsed the gaiety of 
nations, and impoverished the 
public stock of harmless pleasure.” 
He was buried at the foot of 
Shakespeare’s statue in West- 
minster Abbey. 

A man of wit and versatility, 
Garrick enjoyed the friendship of 
many of the most distinguished 
figures of his day, to whom his 
house at Hampton was well known, 
and his services to the English 
stage were inestimable. His long 
association with the beautifrd 
“ Peg ” Woffington ended in 1749, 
when he married Eva Maria Veigel, 
a German lady, who survived him 
until 1822. 

Bibliography. Lives, James 
Smyth, 1887 ; P. H. Fitzgerald, 
rev. ed. 1899 ; David Garrick, J. 
Knight, 1894 ; Garrick and His 
Circle, F. M. Parsons, 1906 ; Some 
Unpublished Correspondence, ed. 
G. P. Baker, 1907 ; David Garrick, 
Dramatist, E. P. Stein, 1938, 

Garrick Club. London club, 
founded in 1831 by Francis Mills 
and others for the general patron- 
age of the drama and the formation 
of a theatncal library, and to com- 
bine the use of a club with the 
advantages of a literary society. 
Housed at first in 35, King St., 
Covent Garden, it moved to 15, 
Garrick St. in 1862. The 650 
members include leading actors, 
literary men, and members of the 
legal profession. 

Garrick Theatre. Playhouse 
in Charing Cross Road, London, 
It was opened April 24, 1889, by 
Sic John Hare with The Profligate, 
and continued under his manage- 
ment many years. Pinero’s The 
Gay Lord Quex was put on here in 
1899,' and other successes were 
Kismet, 1911 ; The Man in Dress 
Clothes, 1922. Later came mostly 
light comedies and farces, except 
for the psychological thriller Uncle 
Harry, wiich ran through most of 
1944. The theatre seats 1,250. 



Garrison (Fr. garnisorit from 
garnir, to supply). Body of troops 
manning a defensive position. The 
term is also applied to a military 
force stationed overseas ; thus 
there are garrisons in Singapore, 
the West Indies, etc. Towns such 
as Aldershot, which are the head- 
quarters of army commands, are 
known as garrison towns, as are 
York, Canterbury, and other terri- 
torial headquarters of regiments. 

Garrison, William Lloyd 
(1805-79). American aboUtionist. 
Born at Newburyport, Mass., Dec, 
12, 1805, he 
was appren- 
ticed to a 
printer. Be- 
fore he was 20 
he was writing 
articles, under 
the pseudonym 
of Aristides, 
W. Lloyd Garrison, attacking the 
American institution of 
abolitionist slavery. In 

1827 he became editor of The 
National Philanthropist, the first 
paper founded in America to ad- 
vocate temperance. In 1829 he 
joined the Quaker, Benjamin 
Lundy, in his work on The Genius 
of Universal Emancipation. Garri- 
son now expressed such violent 
views on slavery that a libel action 
against him ended in his imprison- 
ment. On his release he started, 
1831, to publish at Boston a weekly 
journal. The Liberator. 

He continued to produce liis 
paper until 1865, having witnessed 
the triumph of his cause in 1863. 
He wrote Thoughts on African 
Colonization, 1832, and founded 
the Anti-Slavery Society, 1843. He 
visited Great Britain in 1833, 1846, 
1848, and 1867. He died in New 
York May 24, 1879. 

Garrod, Dorothy Annie 
Elizabeth. British archaeologist. 
Daughter of Sir Archibald Garrod, 
physician, she was educated at 
Newnham College, Cambridge, and 
St. Anne’s Society, Oxford. Hav- 
ing directed archaeological ex- 
peditions to S. Kurdistan, 1928, 
and to Mount Carmel, 1929-34, 
she was appointed Disney pro- 
fessor of archaeology at Cambridge 
in 1939. In 1942-45 she was an 
officer in the W.A.A.F. In 1949, in 
company with Mile, de Saint- 
Mathurin, she excavated a rook- 
shelter near Angles-sur-1’ Anglin, 
Vienne, France, bringing to light 
painted limestone carvings of the 
Magdalenian period. From 1950 
she was head of the dept, of archaeo- 
logy and anthropology at Cam- 
bridge. She wrote The Upper 
Paleolithic Age in Britain, 1926. 


Garros, Roland (1888-1918). 
French airman. Born at St. Denis, 
in the island of Reunion, he studied 
music at Nice and Paris. Aviation, 
then in its infancy, attracted him, 
and he made altitude records in 
1911-12, and came to the front as 
a daring and expert flyer. He be- 
came the idol of France by a suc- 
cessful flight of 500 m. across the 
Mediterranean from San Raphael 
to Bizerta. He also won in 1912 
the Grand Prix of the Aero Club 
of France in a violent storm. In 
the First Great War Garros, a 
pilot feared by enemy airmen, 
advocated the synchronisation of 
propeller and machine-gun. Cap- 
tured in 1915, he escaped in 1918, 
but was shot down and killed on 
Oct. 5. The Stade Roland Garros 
in Paris, scene of national sporting 
events, perpetuates his name. 

Garrotte (Span, garrote, cudgel). 
Spanish method of execution by 
strangulation. Originally the con- 
demned person was seated in a 
chair fixed at the back to an up- 
right post. A cord was placed 
round his neck and also round the 
post. Strangulation was produced 
by twisting the cord with a stick 
after the manner of a tourniquet, 
for which a former alternative term 
was garrot. Later on the chair was 
provided with a hinged iron collar, 
in the back of which was a sharp- 
pointed screw, or a lever. Death 
was caused by dislocation of the 
spinal column, or by a blade which 
on being forced forward severed 
the spinal cord. 

During the Inquisition prisoners 
who recanted were occasionally 
offered death by the garrotte as a 
mark of favour, instead of death 
by actual burning. But the former, 
in the hands of a careless or unskil- 
ful executioner, was capable of in- 
flicting severe torture before the 
end came. Possibly the garrotte 
came into use in Spain as a result 
of the Moorish rule in the country, 
for, in its original form, it closely 
resembled the use of the bowstring 
in the East. 

The winter of 1862-63 was 
marked in Great Britain by a seri- 
ous outbreak of highway robbery 
with violence, many victims being 
attacked from behind and half- 
strangled by a cord or handker- 
chief thrown over their heads. The 
evil became so serious that in 1863 
the Garrotters Act was passed 
authorising the punishment of 
offenders by flogging. 

Garry. Loch and river in the 
Atholl district of Perthshire, Scot- 
land, The river has its source in 
the Loch, and flows 20 m. E.S.E. 
until it loins the Tunimel about 
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y m, S.E. of Blair AthoU. In 1937 
work was completed on a tunnel 
through the mountains to convey 
the waters of Loch Garry to Loch 
Ericht, 5 m. W., to augment the 
output of the Rannoch hydro- 
electric power station. 

Garry. Lake of Canada, in the 
North-West territories. It is in lat. 
66®, and on the borders of the Arc- 
tic circle. The Back, or Great Fish, 
river passes through it, carrying its 
waters to the Arctic Sea. Its area 
is 980 sq. m. There is also a Garry 
Island, this being on the Arctic 
Ocean, off the mouth of the Mac- 
kenzie river. 

Garrya. Small genus of ever- 
green shrubs. They belong to the 
family Garryaceae and are natives 



Garrya. Spray ot foliage and flower 
and sectional diagram of a berry 


of the warmer parts of America. 
They have opposite, oval or elliptic 
leaves, and greenish-white or 
yellowish flowers in long pendulous 
sprays ; the males being on one 
plant, the females on another. 
Garrya elliptica, a native of Cali- 
fornia, is frequently grown in the 
warmer parts of Europe. 

Garshin, VsiiivoLOD Michail- 
ovrrcH (1855-85). Russian novel- 
ist. He was known as an infant 
prodigy, and his essay on Death, 
written when he was 17, is a piece 
of surprising realism. His short 
stories, among which the Red 
Flower and The Signal are perhaps 
his best works, show him at once 
imbued with the spirit of the ro- 
mantics and greatly influenced by 
Tolstoi. Loathing war, he served 
as a soldier against the Turks in 
1877, that he might not shirk what 
others were compelled to endure. 
The execution of a friend drove 
Garshin mad, and though he re- 
covered his mind remained some- 
what unbalanced. On March 24, 
1885, he committed suicide. 

Garstang. To-wn of Lanca- 
shire, England. On the river Wjre 
and the main road from industrial 
Lancashire to the Lake District, 
it is 11 m. N.N.W. of Preston, and 


has a railw^ay station called Gar- 
stang and Catterall. The main 
street is narrow, with old and pic- 
turesque properties. It has bridges 
over the river and a canal. S. 
Thomas’s church dates back to 
1497, and Bonds R.C. church is a 
Gothic structure of 1858. On an 
eminence to the E. are the ruins of 
Greenhalgh Castle, built 1490, and 
dismantled 1650. Garstang was 
formerly a borough, having had 
charters granted in 1314 and 1680. 
Market day, Thurs. Pop., of 
parish, 1,200. 

Garstang, John (b. 1876). A 
British archaeologist. Educated at 
Blackburn grammar school and 
Jesus College, Oxford, he devoted 
himself to archaeology, and exca- 
vated Roman sites at Ribchester, 
Richborough, etc., and Egyptian 
sites, including Abydos, Beni- 
Hassan, and Negada. In 1907 he 
became John Rankin professor of 
archaeology in Liverpool univer- 
sity, remaining until 1941, when 
he became emeritus professor. He 
excavated the Hittite site of Sakje- 
geuzi, in 1908 and in 1911. He was 
director of antiquities, Palestine, 
1920-26 ; ‘supervised work at 
Jericho, 1930-36 ; and then direc- 
ted the Neilson expedition to the 
Near East. He wrote much on the 
Hittites, Ancient Egyptians, and 
Biblical history, e.g. The Heritage 
of Solomon, 1934. 

Garston. Port and parish of 
Lancashire, England, now included 
in Liverpool, of which city it is 
a pari. div. It stands on the 
Mersey, 6 m. S.E. of Liverpool. 
Here are rly. docks from which 
coal is shipped. There are iron, 
copper, match, and bobbin works. 
There is a parish of the same name 
near Watford, Herts. East Gar- 
ston is a village situated on the 
Berkshire Downs, with a rly. 
station ; pop. 386. 

Garter, Order of the. British 
order of knighthood. It was 
originally instituted as a purely 
military order by King Edward III 
in 1344, as a means of rewarding 
comrades-in-arms, but in modem 
times is more generally bestowed 
on royal personages and on leading 
representatives of the British 
peerage. The first statutes limited 
its number to the sovereign, the 
prince of Wales, and 24 other 
knights companions. The order 
was enlarged during the reigns of 
George III and William IV, and 
now includes the above 26 knights 
as a constituent part of the 
original foundation, together with 
such descendants of George I as 
have been elected, or may be eli- 
gible to be elected, with the addi- 


tion of those foreign rulers and 
princes who may be admitted. 

Each knight is allotted a stall 
in S. George’s chapel, Windsor 
Castle, on which is set up a plate 
engraved with his titles and coat of 
arms. The earlier plates are some 
of the most interesting and remark- 
able examples of heraldic design. 
Above each knight’s stall are also 
placed, during his lifetime, his 
banner, sword, helmet, and crest. 
There was formerly a special 
ceremony in the chapel, when the 
new knight was invested with the 
habits and insignia of the order 
and conducted to his stall, but for 
ordinary knights companions this 
ceremony has been dispensed with; 
they are usually invested by the 
king personally. 

The habits and insignia of the 
order are the garter, mantle, sur- 
coat, hood, star, collar, George, 
and lesser George. The garter, of 
dark blue velvet inscribed in gold 
with the motto of the order Honi 
Soit Qui Mai Y Pense (Evil be to 
him who evil thinks), is worn 
below the left knee. The star 
has a buckled circular garter, with 
the motto, enclosing the cross of 
S. George, the whole enamelled in 
the proper colours, and surrounded 
by an eight-pointed star of silver 
rays ; it is worn on the left breast. 
Tne collar is of gold and consists 
of 26 Tudor roses (alternately red 
and white), each within a circular 
garter, and joined together by 
chains and interlaced knots of 
cords. The George, in enamelled 
gold, representing S. George and 
the dragon, is suspended from the 
collar. The lesser George has the 
same device on an enamelled 
ground surrounded by an oval 
garter. It is worn suspended 



Garter. Insignia of the Order. Top, 
star ; centre, the garter ; below, 
collar and George 
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from a broad ribbon of garter blue, 
■which passes over the left shoulder 
and "under the right arm. On the 
death of a knight companion his 
insignia go back to the sovereign. 

An embroidered garter "with the 
motto of the order was formerly 
worn on the left arm by the wife 
of a K.G. Nowadays the only 
women admitted to the Order are 
the Queen of England and foreign 
sovereigns. 

The original statutes provided 
that on or about the feast of S. 
George (April 23) the knights 
companions should meet at Wind- 
sor and attend a special service in 
S. George’s chapel. This was car- 
ried out for many years at irregu- 
lar intervals, but finally discon- 
tinued. 

The order has the following 
officers: prelate, the bishop of 
Winchester ; chancellor, the bishop 
of Oxford ; registrar, the dean of 
Windsor; herald, garter king of 
arms; gentleman usher of the 
black rod; and secretary. In- 
cluded in the order of the garter 
under the statutes are the canons 
and the military (formerly called 
poor) knights of Windsor, and 
the lay clerks and choristers of 
S. George’s chapel. See Heraldry ; 
Knighthood ; Military Knights of 
Windsor, 


Bibliography. The Institution, 
Laws and Ceremonies of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter, E. Ash- 
mole, 1672, ed. T. Walker, 1716 ; 
The History of Antiquities of Wind- 
sor Castle . . . and Ceremonies 
of the Order of the Garter, J. Pote, 
1749; Memorials of the Order of 
the Garter, G. P. Belts, 1841. 


Garter King of Arms. Prin- 
cipal officer of the English Heralds’ 
College. His office was instituted 
in 1417. He is 
herald of the 
order of the 
garter. 

Garth (Icel. 
garthr, enclos- 
ure). Enclosed 
space of ground, 
particularly the 
turf within a 
cloister, kno'wn 
as the cloister- 
garth, The term 
is also used to 
describe a kind 
of dam or weir 
for fishing pur- 
poses. See Close. 



Garter King of 
Anus 


Gartok. Chief town in W. 
Tibet. It is situated at an altitude 
of 14,656 ft., 800 m. W. of Lhasa 
It was opened in 1904 as a trade 
mart, "with a British commercial 
agent, as a result of the Young- 
hushand expedition to Lhasa. 


Gama. TO'wn of French Cam- 
eroons, W. Africa. In the N.W. 
of the territory, it is situated on the 
Benue river, which is navigable 
for shallow boats to this point 
from June to Dec. It is the chief 
centre of the Garua district, and 
station on the Benue route to the 
Niger. 

Ganunnian. I^cal stage of the 
Upper Cketaceous series of strati- 
fied rocks reaching a thickness of 
2,500 feet ; it is developed in Pro- 
vence. It is notable on account of 
a fresh-water origin, containing 
fresh-water and terrestrial fossil 
shells. 

GarTdce, Charles (d. 1920). 
British writer of fiction. He 
began his remarkable literary 
career with the publication of 
a book of verses, and a three- vol. 
novel, Maurice Durant, followed 
in 1875. But his popularity, first 
in America, then in the U.K., was 
based on an almost countless 
succession of conventional senti- 
mental romances, semi-sophisti- 
cated variants of the Cinderella 
theme, impeccable in their moral 
tone, which began in 1890 and 
continued until his death. Char- 
acteristic titles include Just a 
Girl; Her Heart’s Desire; In 
Cupid’s Chains ; Love Decides ; 
The Gold in the Gutter ; The One 
Girl in the World. These and 
many others, widely reprinted in 
cheap editions, made him one of 
the first of “ best-seUers ” and 
brought him a considerable for- 
tune. He died at Richmond, 
March 1, 1920. 

Garvie, Alfred Ernest (1861- 
1945). British divine. He was 
born of Scottish parents in Poland, 
Aug. 29, 1861, and educated at 
George Watson’s College, Edin- 
burgh, and Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow universities. He was princi- 
pal of New College, Hampstead, 
1907 ; chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, 
1920 ; president of the National 
Free Church Council, 1923 ; and 
moderator of the Federal Council 
of the Free Churches, 1928. For 
more than a generation the train- 
ing of ministers for the Congrega- 
tional Church was largely in 
Garvie’s hands. 

Among his pub- 
lished works 
are The Christ- 
ian Personality, 

1904; Tutor 
unto Christ, 

1920 ; The Be- 
loved Disciple, 

1922 ; Christian 
Moral Conduct, 

1938 ; and he 



edited the Westminster New Testa- 
ment. He died March 5, 1945. 

Garvin, James Louis (1868- 
1947). British journalist and 
editor. Bom, April 12, 1868, at 
Birkenhead, of 
Irish stock, he 
wrote his first 
articles for 
The Eastern 
Morning News, 

Hull, in 1885. 

He became 
leader -writer 
on The Daily 
Telegraph, 

1899, and 
edited the Outlook, 1906-06, and 
The Pall Mall Gazette, 1912-15. 
But he is best remembered as 
editor of The Observer 1908-42; 
not only did he lift the status of 
that Sunday newspaper to unpre- 
cedented height, but by his own 
regular long articles therein made 
himself a forceful political in- 
fluence, particularly in imperial 
and foreign affairs. His power lay 
in his expert evaluation of an 
immediate situation rather than in 
consistency to any political prin- 
ciple, apart from unflagging pat- 
riotism. When at last his views 
diverged too sharply from those 
of his proprietor and he resigned 
the editorship of The Observer, he 
wrote regularly for The Sunday 
Express for one year and then 
returned, at Lord Camrose’s in- 
vitation, to The Daily Telegraph 
as a special political contributor. 
Garvin edited the 14th edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and 
wrote the official Life of Joseph 
Chamberlain, in two volumes, 
1932-33. He was made C.H., 
1941, and died at his home at 
Beaconsfield, Jan. 23, 1947. Con- 
sult Life, K. Garvin, 1948. 

Gary, City of Indiana, U.S.A., 
in Lake co. At the head of Lake 
Michigan, 30 m. S.E. of Chicago, 
it is served by several rlys. The 
city owes its existence and pros- 
perity to the U.S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, which in 1905 selected here 
a site of 8,000 acres of dime and 
swamp crossed by the Grand and 
Little Calumet rivers. Some 
£25,000,000 was spent on furnaces 
and ovens, tinplate, cement, and 
electric power plants, and Gary 
has become the chief city in the 
world for steel production, its 
finished goods ranging from screws 
to locomotives. Tinplate and 
cement are also turned out. A 
few independent enterprises have 
established plants. Gary has some 
of the largest and best school 
buildings in the Middle West. 
Pop. 111,719. 
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Gas (word invented by van 
Helmont from Gr. khaos, chaos). 
Gas is matter in a perfectly fluid 
state. All forms of matter, solid, 
liquid, or gas, consist of molecules 
which attract each other. In a 
gas, however, the distances be- 
tween molecules are large compared 
with their size, and the attractive- 
forces are small compared with 
those in solids and liquids, hence 
it is that a gas readily assumes the 
shape and volume of its container. 
Whenever a gas is confined within 
a closed container, it exerts pres- 
sure, and Boyle’s law states that 
if the temperature of a confined 
gas (i.e. of a constant mass) is 
maintained constant, then the 
product of the pressure P and vol- 
ume V it occupies is constant. At 
a constant pressure the volume V 
occupied by a given mass of gas is 
directly proportional to the 
absolute temperature T (Charleys 
law). 

These two laws can be combined 
PV 

in the relation = constant, the 

value of the constant being de- 
pendent on the mass of gas con- 
sidered. Avogadro’s law states 
that equal volumes of all gases 
under identical conditions of tem- 
perature and pressure contain 
equal numbers of molecules. Hence 
if the gas contains n gram-mole- 
cules, the previous relation may 
P V 

be written as = n R or 

P V = n R T, where R is the 
universal gas constant and has a 
value of 8*318 x 10’' erg/degree 
or 1*9869 cal/degree. 

A gas which obeyed the equa- 
tion P V =n R T would be a per- 
fect gas, but in practice no such 
gas exists, with the possible excep- 
tion of photon gas consisting of 
light quanta only. The degree to 
which the behaviour of an actual 
gas approximates to that of a per- 
fect gas is dependent upon its 
nature as well as its condition. In 
general the greatest deviation is 
shown by systems of complicated 
molecules such as those of the 
vapours of organic liquids under 
conditions of high pressure and 
low temperature. Systems of sim- 
ple molecules, such as the so-called 
permanent gases, oxygen, helium, 
hydrogen, etc., which liquefy only 
at very low temperatures, show a 
good approximation to the law, 
and the agreement becomes closer 
with increasing temperature, at 
low pressures. 

An interpretation of the ideal 
gas laws was forthcoming from 
the kinetic theory of gases which 


was developed at the same time as 
the atomic theory of matter. In 
its simplest form the assumptions 
underlying the kinetic theory 
were : 

(1) that the diameter of a gas 
molecule is small compared with 
the average distance between the 
molecules, i.e. that the actual vol- 
ume occupied by the molecules is 
negligible in comparison with the 
total volume of the gas ; 

(2) that the time occupied in an 
encounter between two molecules 
is small compared with the time 
interval between two collisions ; 

(3) that a large number of mole- 
cules exists in the smallest volume 
of gas with which it is possible to 
deal ; 

(4) that the velocity of motion 
is very great, so that many col- 
lisions occur in a short time, and 

(5) that the mutual attraction 
between two molecules is negli- 
gibly small and the pressure 
exerted by the gas is ascribed en- 
tirely to molecular bombardment 
of the walls of the enclosure. 

Constant Emetic Energy 

The molecules of the gas in this 
simple theory are considered to be 
hard and perfectly elastic spheres 
so that at constant temperature 
the kinetic energy of the confined 
molecules remains constant de- 
spite repeated intermolecular and 
wall collisions. 

By considering a cubical box of 
volume V containing n molecules 
of individual mass m travelling 
with velocity c cms. per sec. 
(which may be resolved into com- 
ponent velocities u, v, and w 
parallel to the sides of the cube), 
it can be shown that the changes 
of momentum experienced by the 
molecules rebounding from the 
walls give rise to a pressure P de- 
fined by P V= m n u2=m n 
m n w^. u^, v®, and w^ will be aver- 
age values, and since a large num- 
ber of molecules are concerned it 
follows that u2 = v2 = w2= Jc^ 
where c is the root mean square 
velocity. Hence it follows P V= 
J M c® if n refers to the number 
of molecules in 1 gm. mol. and 
M = mass of 1 gm. mol. If a 
pure gas is in thermal and 
mechanical equihbrium, then, 
although the velocities of the 
molecules may vary fi:om time to 
time and from molecule to mole- 
cule, yet any particular velocity 
must be equally distributed in all 
directions at all places. 

Since according to the kinetic 
theory the energy of an ideal gas 
is entirely kinetic, then it follow^s 
that the energy associated wuth 
1 gm. mol. is E= I Mc2= i RT, 


for P V= J M c^. Hence the energy 
of an ideal gas is directly propor- 
tional to the absolute temperature, 
and furthermore the value of e is 

given bv c=a i.e. at a fixed 

temperature the molecular veloci- 
ties of different gases are inversely 
proportional to the square root of 
the molecular weights. This law 
was tested experimentally by 
Graham by allowing gases at a 
constant temperature to effuse 
through a porous plug into a Torri- 
cellian vacuum, and the times 
required to produce a fixed fall in 
the height of the mercury column 
were noted. He found that the 
law of effusion was, like Boyle’s 
law, approximately obeyed by 
real gases. An idea of the magni- 
tude of the molecular velocities is 
obtained w'hen it is stated that the 
root mean square velocities of 
hydrogen and oxygen molecules 
at 25° C. are respectively 192,(X)0 
cms. per sec., and 48,200 cms. per 
sec. ; the latter is equivalent to 
1,080 m.p.h. 

The variation in the pressure of 
a given mass of gas with change of 
temperature has been utilised to 
define the absolute scale of tem- 
perature. Experiment showed that 
Pt =Po (1-f tt t), where Pt and Pa 
are respectively the pressures of 
the gas at t° C. and 0“ 0. and 
a is the so-called pressure 
coefficient which is approximately 
equal to ^ for the inert gases. 
According to the kinetic theory, 
then, the lowest temperature 
obtainable is when a t = — 1 or 
t= — ^273° 0., which is defined 
as the zero of the absolute scale. 
It follows then that the absolute 
temperature T corresponding to 
t° C. is given by T=t-f273. 

When the temperature of any 
gas is lowered sufficiently, the 
pressure remaining constant, it 
will condense into a liquid. Alter- 
natively at constant temperature 
an increase of pressure may result 
in liquefaction if the temperature 
is below a certain critical value 
which is a characteristic of the gas. 
Curves showing the relation be- 
tween P and V at constant tem- 
perature are known as isothermals, 
and below the critical temperature 
they show discontinuities at the 
transition stage between gas and 
liquid. The failure of the gas 
equation P V=n R T to predict 
such changes has led to the formu- 
lation of various equations of state, 
such as that of van der Waals, 

ciz. (P + ^ > (V— nb)=n R T, 

where V is the volume occupied by 
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n gm. mol. of gas. The term n b is 
a correction for the finite volume 
occupied by the molecules them- 
selves and-:^is a term introduced 

by van der Waals to allow for the 
cohesive force between the mole- 
cules, the possibility of repulsion 

being ignored. The factors and b 

may be found from experimental 
observations on an actual gas, and 
in the ease of the latter constant a 
value for the effective molecular 
radius can be deduced &om it. 

By means of the kinetic theory, 
formulae can be developed expres- 
sing various transport phenomena 


in terms of the mean free path ( X) 
and the average velocity (v) of the 
gas molecules. These formulae in 
their simplest forms are as follows : 
Coefficient of Viscosity 
m n X V, 

Coefficient of Diffusion D— J X v, 
and Coefficient of Thermal Con- 
ductivity n X V. 

C^ is the specified heat per gas 

molecule at constant volume, n is 
the number of molecules per c.c., 
X, the average distance between 
inter-molecular collisions, is given 

by X = ^ where d is the mole- 

cular diameter. 

B. W. Stfipnens, Ph.D. 


GAS; FOR LIGHT, HEAT, & POWER 

Boy Hayxnan, F.B.I.C. 


This article describes the production and the uses of coal gas, 
by far the most important gas in commercial use, as well as those 
of producer gas, blastfurnace gas, water gas, petrol air gas, natural 
gas, butane, acetylene, and hydrogen 


A combustible gas burning with 
a luminous flame was discovered 
in the neighbourhood of coal fields 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. 
John Clayton, rector of Corffcon 
near Wakefield, first •distilled coal 
and lighted the gas produced from 
it about 1684, though the details 
were not published until 1740, 
William Murdock of Ayrshire was 
the first to produce illuminating 
gas for commercial use ; in 1792 he 
used it to light his house at Eed- 
ruth. In 1798, he lit part of the 
works of Boulton & Watt (Bir- 
mingham), with whom he was then 
associated, and later lit the cotton 
mill of Phillip & Lee (Manchester). 
Por his work on gas he was awarded 
the Rumford gold medal of the 
Royal Society in 1808. 

Samuel Clegg, who succeeded 
Murdoch at Boulton & Watt, was 
a pioneer in the invention of gas 
making and measuring equipment, 
including the rotating gas meter 
and the hydraulic main. In 1807, 
in the face of opposition from many 
quarters, F. A. Winsor lighted 
Pall Mall, London. In 1813 West- 
minster Bridge was lit by gas, and 
in 1814 the Westminster streets. 

Winsor’s company, the Char- 
tered Gas Light and Coke Co. 
(later the Gas Light and Coke Co.) 
was established in 1812. Other 
companies arose. By 1817 about 
300,000 cu. ft, of gas was sold per 
day in London ; in 1945 the aver- 
age was 380,000,000 cu. ft, per day. 

By 1847 parliament took meas- 
ures to control the powers of gas 
companies and the quality of the 
gas made, and in 1860 allocated an 
area of supply to each undertaking. 


Up to about 1875, gas was used 
almost exclusively for lighting, its 
high illuminating power being con- 
sidered its most important quality. 
It was burnt from unshielded, flat 
flame (so-called fishtail) burners. 
In 1878 Carl Auer von Welsbach 
revolutionised gas lighting, by the 
invention of the incandescent man- 
tle {see Gas Mantle). From about 
1880, competition from electricity 
and liquid fuel stimulated the 
technical development of gas 
manufacture and devices for its 
utilisation. 

Composition o! Coal Gas 

The composition and calorific 
value of coal gas, the type of gas 
normally piped and sold to con- 
sumers in towns, depends on the 
method by which it is made ; its 
calorific value when distributed as 
town gas is controlled by Act of 
parliament. The following is a 
typical analysis of town gas (gas 
from a continuous vertical retort, 
steamed) . (Many other minor 
constituents are present.) 

p.c. by 
volume 

Carbon dioxide CO 3 4-0 

Unsaturated 

hydrocarbons CnHm 2*0 

Oxygen O, 0-4 

Carbon monoxide CO 18-0 

Methane CH4 20-0 

Hydrogen H3 49*4 

Nitrogen N, 6-2 

This gas has a gross calorific value 
of 475 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. and a 
specific grpity of 0*48 (air =1-0). 
CnHm varies in composition from 
about C2.5H5.Q to C^Hg ; CgHg 
propylene is typical. 

On complete combustion, town 
gas produces carbon dioxide and 


water vapour according to the 
following equations : 

2O3Ha + 903 = 6CO,-l-6HaO 
2004-08 =2003 
CH4-b20a =C03-f2H30 
2H3+O2 ==2H20 

One cu, ft. of town gas of 
average composition requires about 
.4^ cu, ft. of air for complete com- 
bustion and produces about J 
cu. ft. of COg and 1 cu. ft. water 
vapour. 

The calorific value and other 
physical properties of the gas, 
e.g, its specific gravity, can be 
obtained approximately by adding 
up the individual constituents. 
Kinds oi Coal Used 

Coal (q.v.) for gas making 
should have a high volatile con- 
tent and should cake. A non- 
caking coal, e.g, anthracite, does 
not produce coke, whereas a 
strongly caking coal produces hard 
and relatively unreacting coke, but 
of great value for metallurgical 
processes. The low carbon bitu- 
minous coals with a volatile con- 
tent 30-40 p.c. of the coal sub- 
stance are therefore chiefly used 
for gas making. In general, the 
greater the calorific value and 
carbon content of coal, the less its 
volatile content, and blending of 
coals may be necessary to suit a 
particular carbonising plant. 
Brown coal, or lignite, has been 
extensively used in Germany for 
gas making but, on account of its 
high moisture content, a special 
technique of drying and briquet- 
ting before carbonisation was de- 
veloped. 

The essential manufacturing 
processes are : (1) the distillation 
or carbonisation of coal ; (2) the 
cooling and condensation of vola- 
tile products ; (3) washing of the 
gas to remove ammonia ; (4) puri- 
fication to remove hydrogen sul- 
phide ; (5) measurement of the gas 
produced ; (6) storage in gas 

holders. 

Murdoch originally used long 
narrow cast iron retorts set hori- 
zontally in which coal was charged, 
leaving a free space at the top. 
When carbonisation was complete, 
the charge was raked out, and more 
coal put in. Fireclay was soon 
substituted for cast iron, so that 
high carbonisation temperatures, 
yielding more gas per ton of coal, 
could be used. &noe 1920 the 
substitution of silica for fireclay 
has continued the same trend. 
Methods of manufacture remain 
similar. They vary somewhat, but 
the following is a normal process. 

It is essential to distil the coal in 
closed vessels, from which the 
volatile matter escapes and is 
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collected, leaving a porous mass of 
coke behind. The fireclaj^ or silica 
retorts used, which may be set 
horizontally or vertically in brick, 
are heated by producer gas {vJ.) 
to a high temperature (1,350°- 
1,400° C.). Horizontal retorts are 
about 20 ft. long, have the shape 
of a half inverted D (a), or an 
oval, and are about 24 ins. across 
(the major axis) and 16 ins. high 
(the minor axis). 

Vertical retorts are about 20 ft. 
deep, of symmetrical tapering sec- 
tion, either rectangular or ellip- 
tical. In horizontal or in inter- 
mittent vertical retorts the coal is 
allowed to remain until recharging 
is necessary, when the old charge 
is removed mechanically and a 
fresh one inserted. In continuous 
vertical retorts the coal is intro- 
duced through the top continu- 
ously and slowly works its way 
down to the base, advantage being 
taken of gravity for feeding and 
removal in both types of vertical 
units. Some 4-8 tons of coal 
pass through in a day, the op- 
erating temperatures being 900° 0. 
-1,350° C. The qualities of the gas 
are modified by steaming, which 
forms some water gas and also 
cools the hot coke at the base of the 
retort, and maintains a slight posi- 
tive pressure to prevent the ingress 
of air when coke is discharged. 

There are two stages of car- 
bonisation ; in the first the coal 
substance is broken down and in 
the second the substances produced 
in the first are decomposed on the 
hot sides and spaces of the retort, 
giving simpler hydrocarbons. 


After leaving the retorts through 
an ascension pipe fixed to the top 
of the mouthpiece, the hot gases 
pass through a seal into a collecting 
main, and then through a w^ater 
or air cooled condenser. Here the 
gas flows through a long series 
of tubes in which most of the 
residual tar and liquor is removed 
in liquid form. From this liquor 
and the tar are produced the valu- 
able by-products of the gas making 
industry-— drugs, dyestuffs, fire 
chemicals, ammonium sulphate, 
etc. 

The gas is then washed in water 
scrubbers to remove the rest of 
the ammonia and the residual tar 
fog. There are a variety of designs 
of washers in use. About this stage 
the gas is assisted in its passage 
through the plant by “ exhausters.” 
Next the gas is led into large 
boxes containing moist hydrated 
oxide of iron or bog ore, spread 
in layers and covering a large 
surface area. Here the hydrogen 
sulphide is removed according to 
the following chief equations : 
FesO,. H20-|-3H,S=:FesS,4-4Hs0 
and to a lesser extent 
FeaOa. H204-3H.S*2FeS+S + 

4HaO 

A number of side reactions also 
take place producing more com- 
plicated sulphur compounds. The 
‘‘ fouled ” oxide, which has been 
largely turned into sulphide, is 
revivified by exposing to moist 
air when the following chief re- 
actions take place : 

2FenS$ -f- 2H[aO -P SOg — 2F6a08. 

HaO + 6S 

4FeS -{- 2 H 2 O ~p 30^ = 2 Fe 203 . 

HaO-l-4S 


The process uf revi\incation i- 
now mainly carried out itt by 
mixing a small quantity of aii 
with the gas. Gas supplying 
companies are under a statutory 
obligation to remove all traces of 
HgS from their product. 

To remove traces of organic 
sulphur compounds which do not 
come out in the purifiers, catalytic 
methods involving the use of 
nickel and molybdenum sulphide 
and similar bodies have been 
developed and show promise. 

Naphthalene and benzole are 
then removed from the gas, after 
which its volume is measured by 
passing it through large station 
meters -whence it passes to the 
familiar large capacity storage 
holders {see Gas Holder). 

Many distribution systems are 
fed by dry gas, which reduces rust 
formation in ser-dee pipes to a 
minimum. To keep the gas dry, 
it is passed through a dehydrating 
plant after it leaves the holder, 
A common system is to pass the 
gas up a tower down which calcium 
chloride solution is sprayed. From 
there the gas passes to the dis- 
tribution system. 

A normal yield from 1 ton of 
coal carbonised in continuous 
vertical retorts -with a thermal 
efficiency of 78 p.c. is : 

16,000 cu. ft. gas (500 B.Th.U. 

per cu. ft.) 

10 cwt. coke 
10 galls, tar 

25 lb. fertiliser (ammonium ■ sul- 
phate) 

3^ galls, benzole 

10 lb. other by-products 

80 lb. ash 



Gas. Diagram illustrating the arrangement of gas works, showing the course of the gas from the retorts through 
condensers, scrubbers, and purifiers to the storage holder, and the collection of tar and ammonia bv-products 
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A distribution system must take 
account of the character of the 
district, possible future develop- 
ment, peak loads, supply, sources 
in relation to areas to be served. 
Distribution may be by high 
pressure (30-50 lb. per sq. in.) 
or medium pressure (15-150 ins. 
w.g.) in trunk mains ultimately 
producing a pressure in a service 
through appropriate governors of 
3-5 ins. w.g. at consumers’ 
premises. This pressure may be 
up to 10 ins. in special areas or 
cases. 

Determination of the quantity 
of gas flowing through a main, 
or alternatively the diameter of 
a main to carry a known capacity, 
can be calculated by the following 
formulae which take into account 
the relation between coefficient of 
friction and diameter of pipe. The 
expressions are based on the mean 
figures for rough and smooth 
pipes: 

Low Pressure (up to 10 ins. w.g.) 

Qo-8=1170V(M4*8/^-sX), 
High Pressure 

«o-9=1130V { d^-HPi^Pi‘)IS0-‘L } 
where Q is volume of gas in cu. ft. 
per hr.; A, pressure in ins. w.g.; 
df diameter of pipe in ins.; 8, 
specific gravity of gas (air=l); 
L, length of pipe in ft. ; Pj, 
absolute pressure in lb. per sq. in. 
at beginning and end of pipe. 

Medium pressure trunk mains 
are usually of cast iron and vary 
in diameter from 2 to 48 ins. 
High pressure mains are usually of 
steel, of diameter up to 8 ins. 
Both types of main are suitably 
wrapped or protected where neces- 
sary to guard against corrosion. 
Service pipes, i,e. the pipes feeding 
buildings, and appliances are 
usually of mild steel. 

The Gas Mantle 

The high quality of the light 
produced by gas is very largely 
due to the Welsbach mantle, the 
mi x ture for which was patented in 
1893, and remains the best yet 
found. Two systems are used for 
lighting: low pressure and high 
pressure. In both, Bunsen burners 
are enclosed by a mantle of 
suitable shape, the gas consump- 
tion being controlled by an 
eccentric pin or needle valve in the 
supply. Bor domestic lighting and 
side streets, normal gas pressure is 
used; for large scale fighting of 
main streets and shops high gas 
pressure up to 100 ins. w.g. 
Sometimes premixed air and gas is 
used ; in such lamps, used in the 
lighting of many London thorough- 


fares, mean hemispherical' candle 
powers of 3,000-4,000 can be 
readily maintained. Street lighting 
systems can be, and usually are, 
automatically lit, a permanent 
pilot being built into the burner. 
Many street lights are, in addition, 
fitted with clock controls which 
make it possible to light and 
extinguish the gas at a set time 
interval. 

There are three main domestic 
uses of gas — viz. for cooking, space 
heating, and water heating. Flexi- 
bility of control, cleanliness, speed 
of operation, and efficiency are its 
main advantages in this field. There 
are over 8,000,000 gas cookers (^ee 
G-as Cooker) in use in Great Britain, 
accounting for about 40 p.o. of the 
total gas sold. Because of the 
importance of this cooking load, 
continuing research goes on to 
improve the performance of the 
cooker. On the hotplate, thermal 
efficiencies of over 50 p.c. are now 
attainable. 

Different types of appliance for 
heating rooms by gas are described 
under Gas Stove. The suitable 
system depends on size of room, 
use to which it is put, its aspect, 
etc. The normal Sued gas fire has a 
radiant efficiency of 60 p.c. If 
it also emits convected heat, it has 
an efficiency of 60 p.c. A standard 
for flueless heaters in a well 
ventilated room is 10 cu. ft. of gas 
per 1,000 cu. ft. of space. 

Domestic Heaters 

Radiant heaters are of two 
types: (a) “black” emitters {i.e. 
those not radiatir^ light), (6) high 
temperature emitters. In (a) a hot 
panel at temperatures of 600® F. 
-900® F. gives off radiation, the 
heating effect being analogous to 
that from a conventional radiator. 
In (b) the heater has refractory 
or metal elements which are 
heated to a high temperature 
(about 900° 0.-1,000® 0.) pro- 
ducing a high intensity. In 
general these heaters are installed 
above ground level and are used 
for heating large spaces (factories, 
churches, etc.). Small models are 
used as bac%round heaters for 
“topping up” heating in large 
rooms. 

Appliances for heating water by 
gas include small and large 
instantaneous heaters, storage 
heaters, and central heating units. 
The thermal efficiency of an in- 
stantaneous sink heater is about 
80 p.c. Efficient units containing 
water heater, tank, and necessary 
piping are designed for insertion 
complete into houses. All gas 
equipment of current manufacture 
conforms to the appropriate British 


standard specificainon laid down to 
facilitate manufacture and in- 
stallation. 

Other domestic gas appliances 
available include drying cabinets, 
irons, and refrigerators. In the 
domestic absorption type refri- 
gerator, gas heats a boiler, driving 
off ammonia which is cooled, 
liquefied under pressure in a 
closed system, and rapidly vapor- 
ised, extracting heat from the 
cabinet in the process. The result- 
ing gas (helped in its circulation 
by a flow of hydrogen) is absorbed, 
returned to the boiler, and the 
cycle starts again. The system is 
noiseless, cheap, and efficient, and 
has very long life owing to the 
absence of any moving parts. 

Gas Used for Power 

Gas is used for power in three 
main ways: (1) for running-in 
automobile engines ; (2) for gener- 
ating electric power, driving com- 
pressors, shafting, etc. (see Gas 
Engine) ; (3) for vehicle pro- 

pulsion. 

For running-in engines, gas has 
the advantages over liquid fuels 
that (a) it is as cheap to use; 
(b) with the special carburetter 
available, perfect mixing is possi- 
ble; (c) it is possible to run at 
low speeds without difficulty ; 

(d) there is no wear on cylinders ; 

(e) exhaust gases contain no 
carbon monoxide, a point of par- 
ticular importance in small garages 
and confined spaces; (/) there 
are no fuel storage and handling 
troubles. 

Propulsion of vehicles by gas is 
possible by the use either of high 
pressure gas cylinders in which gas 
is stored at 2,500-3,000 lb. per sq. 
in. (these are heavy and involve 
a high capital cost) or of low 
pressure gas bags mounted on the 
roof (these can be easily refilled, 
but they offer resistance to move- 
ment, and need frequent re- 
charging). 

Gas in industry has the great 
virtues of ease of handling, flexi- 
bility, and high heat output, the 
last quality being of great im- 
portance in the many forms of 
heat treatment in the metal 
industries* such as anneab’ng, 
hardening, tempering, metal melt- 
ing, where absence of ash is essen- 
tial and high rates of production 
have to be maintained. Tempera- 
tures of 1,500® C. are easily 
obtainable with air blast gas, that 
is, gas at atmospheric pressure 
mixed with air at about 10 ins. 
w.g. Automatic proportioning 
ensures a correct mixture ratio at 
all gas rates and pressures. 
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Other common industrial uses 
include drying by conveeted and 
radiant heat, steam raising, 
banana ripening, bread and bis- 
cuit baking, case hardening, sugar 
boiling, oil and varnish boiling, 
cremation, rubber vulcanising 
and moulding, air conditioning, 
turkish bath heating, fish frying, 
cooking and heating in hotels, 
clubs, restaurants, and hospitals. 
Painted objects passed through 
black emitter tunnels where the 
panels are heated to about 650® F., 
giving a high radiant heat inten- 
sity, dry in minutes instead of the 
hours required by older methods, 
an important factor in increasing 
output of a great variety of 
articles. 

Pbodxjcee Gas. This consists of 
20-28 p.c. carbon monoxide, 
10-13 p.c. hydrogen, 50-55 p.c. 
nitrogen, together with small 
amounts of carbon dioxide, un- 
saturated hydrocarbons, and 
methane. It is manufactured by 
blowing a limited amount of air 
with usually some steam through 
a bed of incandescent fuel (coal 
or coke). The following chief re- 
actions take place : 

C-f0a«C02+ 169,686 cals. 

C-l-COs=« 200 - 74,970 cals. 

The net equation is 

2C+Oa=2CO+94,716 cals. 

The process is thus exothermic, 
and the reaction once started keeps 
the whole mass hot. Careful con- 
trol is necessary, to limit the air 
supply and to maintain a sidtable 
fuel bed temperature (above 
1,000® C.) ; too much air will turn 
the producer into a coke fire. 

The use of steam absorbs some of 
the liberated heat in the water gas 
reaction, increases the yield of gas. 
and prevents formation of hard 
clinker by moderating the tem- 
perature of the fuel bed. 

Producer gas has a low calorific 
value (about 125 B.Th.U. per 
cu. ft. gross) ; it is invariably 
used to heat the retorts in which 
ordinary coal gas is made, and for 
this purpose is generated on a 
large scale and fired round the 
retort settings. It can also be 
generated in small units, both 
static and mobile, of capacities 
ranging between 2-5 and 22-5 
therms per hr. These units are 
used for driving vehicles. Units 
working on wood charcoal, lignite, 
peat, and wood chips are much in 
use on the Continent. All involve 
in effect the construction of a fire 
in a vertical cylindrical chamber 
through which a limited amount 
of air and steam is drawn. 


Producer gas has a fiame 
temperature of about 1,600® 0. 
(compared with 2,200° C. for 
coal gas), and requires only about 
1 cu. ft. of air to burn 1 cu. ft. 
The calorific value is one-quarter 
that of coal gas, and to use the 
gas in place of coal gas it is there- 
fore necessary to instal mains of 
four times the capacity or, as is 
more common, increase the pres- 
sure by boosters. This pressure 
ranges between 12 and 25 ins. w.g., 
depending on the size of the 
producer plant. A reserve is thus 
created which allows for other 
factors such as the high specific 
gravity (0-9) compared with 0*45 
for coal gas, and which increases 
the resistance to flow. 

Blast Fxtrnace Gas. This is 
rarely used outside the iron and 
steel industry. When iron is 
smelted with coke, a blast of air 
is introduced through the tuyeres 
at the bottom of the furnace, burn- 
ing the coke to carbon monoxide. 
Part of this carbon monoxide is 
oxidised to carbon dioxide. The 
gas issuing from the top of the 
furnace contains about 11 p.c. 
CO 2, 27 p.c. CO, 2 p.o. Hg, and 
60 p.c. Ng. The calorific value is 
about 95 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. ; 
air in the proportion by volume of 
0*7 to 1 of gas is required for 
combustion. The gas can be used 
for furnace heating and driving 
gas engines ; but to secure high 
temperatures, both gas and air 
must be preheated. 

Like producer gas, blast furnace 
gas contains a great deal of dust, 
which must be removed, particu- 
larly if the gas is required for 
gas engines. 

Water Gas. This is a valuable 
agent for the preparation of 
hydrogen for mixing with coal gas 
to meet peak loads in town gas 
supply, and the synthesis of com- 
pounds such as methanol. It 
is made by passing steam over 
red hot carbon or coke- It is 
made largely for mixing with 
coal gas as necessary, to form 
the town gas sold to consumers. 
It is made in large generators, 
and the products are derived from 
a combination of two reactions: 

C + H80=C0-f-Ht-56,718 cals. 

C + 2H20=C0a-|-2H,- 38,466 cals. 

The first reaction takes place 
at about 1,000° C., the second at a 
lower temperature. The net 
reaction, that is the w’ater-gas 
reaction, may be expressed as 
CO + HaO==COa+H,-h 18.252 cals. 
Blowing steam over the red-hot 
fuel cools the bed. Plants have 
been developed which automatic- 


ally control the cycle of steaming 
and air blowing/ to maintain an 
adequate temperature and a satis- 
factory yield of products. 

To increase the calorific value 
of water gas, gas oil is volatilised 
in the gas generator. The oil is 
cracked to simpler hydrocarbons, 
enriching the product, which is 
called carburetted water gas 
(C.W.G.) as distinct from normal 
or blue water gas (B.W.G.), so 
called because it burns with a 
blue flame. 

Typical analyses are ; 


CO, 

B.W.G. 

C.W.G. 

3-9 

3*7 

CO 

42-3 

34-8 

H. 

49-3 

37*3 

CH 4 

0*3 

9*0 

N, 

4*2 

5*9 

0, 

— 

0*4 

C,H, 

Unsaturated 

— 

1-5 

hydrocarbons 
‘ (CnHxn) 

C.V. 


7*4 

B.Th.U./cu.ft. 

295 

495 

Petrol-Air 

Gas. 

Petrol-air 


gas or air gas or carburetted air 
is made by charging air with the 
vapour of a liqxiid hydrocarbon. 
The plant consists of a generator 
in which an air-stream produced 
by mechanical means is led into a 
carburetting chamber where it 
is charged with petrol vapour at a 
constant rate. Care has to be 
taken to keep the mixture outside 
the lower and upper limits of 
petrol and air (8 p.c. and 12 p.c. 
respectively). It is little used 
nowadays. It is chiefly of value 
where coal gas is not available, 
as the plant can be self-contained 
and comparatively easily assem- 
bled, One method of production 
is to drip oil on to red-hot bribks 
and charge air with the resulting 
cracked vapours. The gas has a 
calorific value of about 800 B,Th.U. 
per cu. ft. 

Butane. Butane (“ Calor Gas”) 
(CH3 CH2 . CHg — CH3) com- 
pressed to a liquid under a pressure 
of 26 lb. persq. in. is sold in steel 
containers. The approximate 
composition is 5 p.c. propane 
(CH 3 — CHg— CHg). 77*6 p.c. bu- 
tane, and 16-5 p.c. isobutane 

(ci:>CH-CH,) 

The calorific value is 3,260 B.Th.U. 
per cu. ft. The pressure is reduced 
to normal (2—4 ins. w.g.) by an 
adequate spring-loaded high pres- 
sure governor. Each container 
holds about 281b. butane, of a 
heating value of about 6J therms. 
It is particularly useful in districts 
remote from a town gas supply 
and in yachts and caravans. 
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Nattjeal Gas. This is given 
off from petroleum oilfields. It 
is evolved in prodigious quantities 
in the IT.S.A. and Canada, and 
small quantities are found in 
England near Heathfield, Sussex. 
The gas is tapped at pressures up 
to 40 atmospheres, which is of 
advantage in distribution since 
many of the large oilfields in 
America are up to 1,000 miles 
from the gas consumers, and a 
pipe line has to be laid connecting 
the two regions. It is used to a 
great extent in America in place of 
town gas. 

Initial composition varies con- 
siderably, depending on the well 
and the quantity drawn from a 
particular source, but typical 
analyses are : 

Birmingham Los Angeles 
Alabama California 


COs 

nil 

6-5 

CH 4 

90 

77-5 

CsH. 

5-0 

16-0 

Nb 

Calorific Value 

5*0 

nil 

B.Th.U. per 
cu. ft. gross 

1.002 

1,073 

The areas in which natural gas 

is found cover 

a wide field from 

Texas to the Rocky Mountains, 
and each field has its own charac- 


teristics. In the gases from the 
Appalachian field, for instance, 
paraffin hydrocarbons predomi- 
nate, while CO 2 is high in the 
Rocky Mountain gases. The 
olefin hydrocarbons, carbon mon- 
oxide, and hydrogen are not 
present in American natural gases. 
Natural gas is substantially me- 
thane, and is an important source 
of the chemicals used in making 
synthetic rubber and plastics. 

Acetylene. This is a supreme- 
ly important chemical because, 
apart from its use as a fuel, it is 
the starting point of a host of 
compounds from which are derived 
synthetic rubber, plastics, dye- 
stuffs, drugs, etc. The most 
convenient and practical method 
of producing acetylene is by the 
action of water on calcium 
carbide as follows : 

CaCsd- 2H*0=Ca(0H),+CsHs 
An alternative method which 
gives a good yield is to pass hydro- 
carbon gases rapidly through an 
electric arc or oxygen-fed flame 
and cool the products quickly. 
Another way is to form an a.c. arc 
in heavy oil, the gases evolved con- 
sisting of hydrogen and acetylene, 
which can be separated. It can 
also be made from methane by the 
use of the high tension arc. 

Acetylene is easily liquefied 
(at 0® C. the liquid has a vapour 
pressure of 25 atmospheres), but 
it is extremely unstable in this 


state, and storage and transport 
of liquid acetylene can be effected 
only by compressing the gas to 
15 atmospheres at 60° P. into 
cylinders which have been filled 
•with porous material such as kapok 
or charcoal. The function of the 
absorbent is to divide the cylinder 
into a number of small cells so 
that in the event of any ignition 
or decomposition the effect is 
localised and there is no general 
propagation of flame or explosion 
throughout the mass. This is 
how acetylene is used for oxy- 
acetylene flames for welding, 
metal spraying, etc. The acetylene 
is dissolved first in acetone under 
pressure to increase the capacity of 
the cylinder, since 1 cu. ft. of 
acetone will dissolve 275 cu. ft. of 
acetylene at 15 atmospheres 
pressure. 

Acetylene has a calorific value 
of about 1,500 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. 
and is one of the most powerful 
combustibles known. The temper- 
ature of the hottest spot of an 
acetylene flame, i.e, the tip of the 
white cone, is about 3,500° 0. The 
equation for combustion with 
oxygen is : 

2C,H8-f 60a«4C0s+ 

Acetylene is much used as an 
illuminant, particularly in portable 
installations. Its light is the 
nearest approach to sunlight 
known. 

Hydeooen. Hydrogen also is a 
valuable agent in the chemical in- 
dustry, apart from its use as a fuel 
in, for instance, the oxy-hydrogen 
flame. During the Second Great 
War, the gas industry made 
hydrogen in vast quantities for 
barrage balloons. It is made 
commercially by electrolysis, or 
more readily and cheaply by a 
modification of the steam iron 
process. In the simplest form, 
steam is passed over red hot iron 
when the follo’wing reaction takes 
place : 

3Fe 4HaO =Fe bO 4 -f 4Ha 
As developed for large scale 
production in a gas works, pre- 
heated water gas is passed over a 
bed of iron ore contained in a 
generator and maintained at 
800-1,000° C. The ore is reduced 
to iron and preheated steam is 
passed over it. The process is 
similar to that for making water 
gas, consisting as it does of alter- 
nate periods of blowing, with 
water gas substituted for air, and 
steaming to produce the desired 
product. As in water gas manu- 
facture, a series of equilibrium 
reactions is set up, invoMng the 
reduction of FeO and Fe 304 with 
H 2 and CO, and close control is 


maintained to ensure that the 
reaction proceeds the right way. 
The purity of the product is about 
99 p.c. 

Gascoigne, George (c. 1525- 
77). English poet. Born at Car- 
dington, Beds, and educated at 
Cambridge and 
the Inns of 
Court, he was 
M.P. for Bed- 
ford, though a 
notable pro- 
fligate. He 
fought m the 
Low Countries, 
took part in 
the famous fes- 
tival at Kenil- 
worth, and Woodstoclc, to provide 
entertainment for Queen Eliza- 
beth, and died at Stamford, Oct. 
7, 1577. To him is due the 
first English prose comedy. The 
Supposes, 1566 (an English adapt- 
ation of Ariosto’s Gli Suppositi), 
which supplied the sub-plot of 
Shakespeare’s The Taming of the 
Shrew. In collaboration with Fran- 
cis Kinwelmersh he wrote the 
second English tragedy, Jocasta, 
1566 (from an Italian version of 
Euripides’ Phoenissae ) ; one of the 
earliest English satires in blank 
verse, The Steel Glass, 1576 ; the 
first critical essay on English versi- 
fication, Certain Notes of Instruc- 
tion in English Verse, 1575 ; and 
Ferdinando Jeronimi, 1572, proba- 
bly the first English imitation of 
the Italian novella. Gomult Works, 
J. W. Cunliffe, 1907, etc ; Life and 
Writings, F. E. Schelling, 1894. 

Gascoigne, Sir William (c. 
1350-1419). English judge. He 
was made one of the king’s Ser- 
jeants in 1397, 
and chief jus- 
tice of the 
king’s bench in 
1400, enjoying 
a high reputa- 
tion for impar- 
tiality and 
fearless ness. 

He is said to 
have refused Sir^W. Gascoigne, 
Henry IV’s Easl'sh ludge 

request to pronounce sentence on 
Archbishop Scrope, who was im- 
plicated in Hotspur’s insurrection, 
and is traditionally supposed to 
have committed Prince Hal to 
prison for striking him in court 
(c/. Shakespeare’s Henry IV, 
part 2). He either retired or was 
dismissed from his post soon'after 
Henry V succeeded to the throne. 

Gascony. One of the old provs, 
of France. Bounded on the W. bv 
the Atlantic, Gascony lay contigu- 
ous with Languedoc and Foix on 



George Gascoigne, 
English poet 
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the E., with Navarre and Bearn on 
the S., and with Gnienne on the N. 
Gascon territory would thus fall 
within the modern depts. of Lan- 
des, Hautes-Pyrenees, Gers, and 
parts of Haute-Garonne, Lot-et- 
Garonne, Ariege, and Tarn-et- 
Garonne. 

The name comes from that of 
the Iberian tribe of the Vascones, 
who invaded the Roman prov. of 
this district, known as Novempo- 
pulana, between 580 and 690, and 
settled there in considerable num- 
bers. After an unsuccessful in- 
vasion by the Prankish king Chil- 
peric, Gascony (Vasconia) was in- 
vaded by Thierry II of Burgundy, 
and Theodebert of Austrasia, in 
602, and Duke Genialis was nomi- 
nated over the province. The 
people retained a great measure of 
independence, establishing a ducal 
dynasty of their own. By 819, 
Frankish dukes were ruling. A 
duke Totilus is mentioned as re- 
ceiving Gascony from Louis I the 
Pious, and among his successors 
were Seguin, William, and Arnaud, 
on whose death, in 864, the Gas- 
cons restored Sanches, one of their 
old line. His descendants held the 
crown until c. 1073, when Gascony 
became merged in Aquitaine, 

Eleanor, daughter of William X 
duke of Aquitaine, brought Gas- 
cony as a part of her dowry to 
Prince Henry of England, later 
Henry II, in 1152. It thus be- 
came part of the English posses- 
sions in France, It was governed 
for a time by Henry’s sons 
Richard and John successively, 
but its history continued to be 
closely linked with that of Aqui- 
taine. Simon de Montfort was the 
most notable of the English 
governors, 1248-52. There was 
much internal dissension, the Gas- 
con nobility inclining towards the 
French allegiance, while the mer- 
chant classes favoured the English 
connexion. The peace of Bretigny, 
1360, assigned Gascony definitely 
to Edward HI, with Aquitaine, 
and Edward in return abandoned 
all claims to the French crown. It 
was a storm centre of the Hundred 
Years’ War, and in 1453 united 
finally with the French kingdom. 

The Gascon dialect, which is be- 
lieved to have changed very little 
from its medieval form, still pre- 
vails in the district. It exercised 
a considerable influence on the de- 
velopment of the French language 
during the 16th century, especially 
through several distinguished 
wiiters of Gascon origin, notably 
Montaigne, and by the infusion of 
many Spanish and Pfoven^-al 
wonls and expressions. Tlie ex- 


uberant and vaunting character of 
the Gascon people is proverbial 
throughout France, the term gas- 
cotinade being applied to bragging, 
flamboyant speeches or actions. 
See Aquitaine ; France. 

Gas Cooker. Appliance heated 
by gas and intended for cooking 
foods in any desired manner. 


_i 



Gas Cooker. A, hotplate with boil-. 

ing humers and grill ; B, oven ; 

C, control dial of oven thermostat 
Courtesy of Cannon Iron Foundries. Ltd^ 

Sizes and types range from those in 
family use to very large cookers for 
canteens, restaurants, etc. The 
cooker consists of two main parts : 
(1) a hotplate containing burners 
for boiling, simmering, frying, and 
a grill burner for grilling, broiling, 
toasting, etc. About 70 p.c. of 
the gas used for cookers is con- 
sumed by the hotplate. Hotplate 
burners can be adjusted by taps to 
give the desired heat. (2) An oven, 
consisting of a chamber insulated 
by slag wool, aluminium foil, air 
space, etc., and heated by one or 
more gas burners. In most de- 
signs, the temperature of the oven 
is maintained at any desired level 
by a thermostat which may be of 
the expanding rod or Hquid bulb 
type. Some ovens have glass doors 
so that the food can be seen dur- 
ing cooking without opening the 
door and wasting heat. 

Gas cookers are classified into 
three types according to the re- 
lative arrangements of the oven 
and hotplate. These are (1) 
vertical type, having the hotplate 
fixed above the oven ; (2) range 
type, having the oven by the side 
of the hotplate with its top level 
with the latter ; (3) raised oven 
tyiie, having the oven by the 
•side of the hotplate but with the 
bottom of the oven level with the 
top of the hotplate. The finish is 


usually of vitreous enamel for 
easy cleaning. 

Gascojme. River of W. Aus- 
tralia, which rises in three head- 
streams, near the Carnarvon 
Range, in the N.W. division, and 
flows in a generally W, course of 
300 m., to empty into Shark Bay, 
near Carnarvon. 

Gas-Discharge Tube. Elec- 
tric lamp in which the light is 
obtained from an electric dis- 
charge between the electrodes in 
an evacuated glass tube contain- 
ing a gas. Neon gas gives an 
orange-red light ; argon, pale 
violet; mercury vapour, blue; 
and heh'um, ivory white. See 
Electric Discharge ; Neon Lamp. 

Gas Engine. In all types of 
engine, steam engines and tur- 
bmes, gas engines, petrol engines, 
oil engines and gas turbines, heat is 
developed by the combustion of 
fuel, and the object of the engine is 
to convert as much as possible of 
the heat thus developed into useful 
work. In the steam engine part of 
the heat developed is expended in 
producing steam in a boiler, the 
remainder escaping in the flue 
gases, so that only 60 to 80 p.c. 
passes on to the engine or turbine ; 
which, again, can convert only 
a fraction of the heat supplied 
to it .into work, the remainder 
passing out in the exhaust steam. 

In the gas engine the generation 
of heat takes place in the cylinder, 
thus eliminating the boiler and 
its losses, and for this reason it is 
referred to as an internal com- 
bustion engine. The discovery of 
coal-gas by Murdock at the end 
of the 18th century, and its 
distribution for illuminating pur- 
poses, turned the minds of 
inventors towards its use for power 
generation, but earlier attempts 
had been made to produce an 
engine depending on generation 
of heat inside the cylinder. 

About 1680 the French scientist, 
the Abbe d’ Hautefeuille, and the 
Dutch mathematician, Christian 
Huygens, both suggested a form 
of engine in which the power was 
to he derived from the explosive 
energy of gunpowder. A century 
later an English patent was 
granted to John Barber for what 
he called an “ exploder,” in which 
he proposed to explode a mixture 
of hydrocarbon gas and aii*, and 
in that way develop motive 
power ; and in Barber’s specifi- 
cation is the fii*st suggestion of 
the gas engine of which there is 
any record. 

It w’as not until 1860 that 
another French inventor, Etienne 
Lenoir, designed a practical en- 
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gine, of which several hundreds 
were made in France and the U.K., 
although it was of limited power, 
and consumed much gas — over 
140 eu. ft. per horse-power hour. 
Two years later another French 
scientist. Beau de Rochas, pro- 
posed the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of compressing the mixture 
of gas and air before exploding 
it in the engine cylinder, and 
suggested the working “ cycle ” 
which has since been generally 
adopted. Improvements were 
added to Lenoir’s design by 
Xicholas Otto and Eugen Langen, 
and in 1878 the former embodied 
the principle of compression which 
had been suggested by Beau de 


ments : (1) the piston advances 
from A to B, drawing in as it moves 
the mixture of gas and air. (2 ) The 
piston returns to the other end of 
its stroke, and in doing so com- 
presses the air and gas. This move- 
ment is represented by the line 
h c, the height of c above the line 
a b representing the degree of 
compression. (3) The mixture is 
exploded, and the piston advances 
a second time, driven forward by 
the force of the explosion. This 
movement is represented by the 
line c d b, the height of d above 
the line a b indicating the maxi- 
mum pressure upon the explosion 
of the mixture. (4) Finally the 
piston returns from B to A, and 


makes it necessary to fit heavy fly, 
wheels to single crank engines, since 
these have to store up the excess 
power during the explosion stroke 
by increase of speed and deliver 
this power to the shaft by a 
continuous decrease of speed 
during the remaining three strokes. 
The heavier the flywheel and the 
higher the speed, the smaller is 
the percentage change of speed 
to deliver a given amount of power. 
With multi-crank engines, running 
at a higher speed, more power 
strokes take place per revolution 
and smaller flywheels are required. 

The earliest method of ignition 
was by a small gas flame which 
registered with a hole in the 


Rochas in a design for an of engine drives out as it 
which was the first to attain real moves the waste 
success. gases resulting 

The principle of the Otto en- from the com- 
gine may be readily understood by bustion of the 
reference to the indicator diagram original charge, 
and Fig. 1. The engine works on a The fact that 
four-stroke cycle, i.e. there is one only one power 
impulse (explosion) in the engine stroke takes 
cyhnder to every four strokes of place in every 
the piston, two forward and two four strokes- of 
back, or in two complete revolu- the engine or 
tions of the crank. The cycle is two revolutions 
made up of the following move- of the crank 



Gas Engine. Indicator diagram, showing varying 
pressure of gases in cylinder. For explanation, see text 




4-cycJe gas engme. Pig. 1. A, cylinder ; B, trunk 
pwton , C, eonnectm^rod ; D. crank ; E, crank-pin ,* P, crank-shaft : G. fly- 
jmeel; H, framing; J. gas and air inlet valve; K, outlet valve for burnt gases; 

N. Ignition gas flame; 0, water jacket. Fig. 2. First 
drawmg m gas and air, a to b in indicator diagram. Fig. 3. 
®’ compression of gases, b to c in indicator diagram. Fig. 4. 
Finng of gase^ c, d, e of indicator diagram. Pig. 6. Fourth stage, driving out 
burnt gases, e to a of indicator diagram. See text 


place. This involved a rather 
cumbrous slide and it was diflScult 
to prevent leakage under pressure. 
To replace it came a porcelain 
tube heated by an external flame 
and a small valve which admitted 
some of the charge to the inside of 
the tube at the right moment. 
Improved electrical devices en- 
abled the hot tube to be replaced 
by either a low tension magneto 
(for large slow speed engines) or 
a high tension magneto (for 
smaller engines running at higher 
speeds). This also enabled the 
timing of the explosion to be 
adjusted. 

Since the power required from 
an engine will vary according to 
the external load, a governor is 
required to adjust the supply of 
gas-air mixture to the demand. 
This may be accomplished (a) by 
cutting out explosions ; (b) by 

throttling the mixture ; (c) by 

altering the amount of gas enter- 
ing per power stroke. But (a) 
suits only quite small engines, 
since it produces considerable 
speed fluctuations ; and (c) is un- 
suitable for small loads, as it 
leads to erratic combustion. 

Commercial coal-gas is con- 
venient as a fuel where a supply 
is available, and it has a high 
heating value ; but it is relatively 
costly. Producer gas, generated 
in either pressure or suction pro- 
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ducers, is much cheaper, and, 
until the advent of reliable oil 
engines, was widely used. Much 
higher compression is required, 
since the heating value per cu. ft. 
of producer gas is only one-fourth 
that of ordinary coal-gas. 

Gas produced as a result of re- 
actions in the blast furnace, con- 
taining a large percentage of car- 
bon^onoxide, is suitable for gas 
engines after cooling and cleaning. 
Engines in iron and steel works 
are often run on it. 

Could an engine be designed in 
which an explosion would take 
place at every revolution, double 
power might be obtained from 
an engine of a given size, and a 
more equal turning movement 
would result. This end was ob- 
tained by Dugald Clerk in 1886 by 
his invention of a two-stroke 
engine, in which he introduced an 
extra cylinder, the purpose of 
which was to draw in and compress 
the charge and to sweep out the 
burnt gases from the power 
cylinder by a blast of air. The 
principle of the Clerk cycle has 
been embodied in large gas engines 
today, some of which have an 
individual rating of 5,000 h.p., a 
capacity which it would be diffi- 
cult to reach in engines of four- 
stroke type. 

Amoimt of Gas Consumed 

The consumption of coal gas in 
small engines has been reduced to 
as little as 14 cu. ft. per brake 
horse-power hour ; on Mond gas, 
experiments have given a con- 
sumption of 66 cu. ft. per brake 
horse-power hour in an engine de- 
veloping 750 h.p . ; while a full 
load of 1,200 brake horse-power 
has been developed with a con- 
sumption of 102 cu. ft. of blast- 
furnace gas per brake horse-power 
hour. The calorific values of the 
three gases are roughly 550, 140, 
and 105 B. Th. U. per cu. ft. re- 
spectively. 

The high temperatures reached 
by the exploded mixture in the 
engine cyhnder of a gas engine 
make it necessary to cool the 
walls of the cylinder, and also in 
large engines the piston, by cir- 
culating water around or through 
them. Sometimes the heat in the 
cooling water and the exhaust 
gases is utilised for generation of 
steam for special purposes. Owing 
to the extra cost of the plant 
required, this is practicable only 
on a large scale. Small steam 
engines convert only from 5-10 
p.c. of the heat of the fuel into 
useful work ; large modern re- 
ciprocating steam engines seldom 
more than 15 p.c. The gas engine. 


however, can convert over 30 p.c. 
of the heat in the gas to useful 
work. 

A. T. J. Zersey, l(I.Z.aZec]i.X:. 

Gas Gangrene. Disease due to 
the infection of a wound by a 
variety of organisms. It begins 
as a darkly ^scoloured localised 
swelling which gives crepitation on 
pressure. Treatment lies with the 
administration of antitoxin and 
possibly with surgery. 

Gas Heater. The various types, 
including the gas fire, are con- 
sidered under Gas Stove. 

Gas Holder. Container, popu 
larly known as a gasometer, in 
which gas is stored after manu- 
facture for distribution to con- 
sumers. A secondary but import- 
ant function is the maintenance of 
a satisfactory pressure for purposes 
of distribution. Gas holders may 
be located either on the site of the 
works where the gas is produced 
or at a centre of population ; thus 
one gas producing works may feed 
three or four gas holder stations. 
Gas holders are of two principal 
types : waterless and water-seal. 

The waterless type (Fig. 1), 
widely used on the Continent, was 
finding increasing favour in the 
U.K. before 1939. It consists of a 
cylindrical steel shell, which may 
be up to 200 ft. in diameter and 
300 ft. high (holding some 8,000,000 
cu. ft.) in which slides a piston 
making close contact with the in- 
ternal walls of the shell. Gas under 
pressure is introduced below the 
piston, which rises and falls accord- 
ing to the quantity of gas in stor- 
age, A special sealing mechanism 
maintains a relatively gas-tight 
joint between the piston and the 
walls of the holder, and tar of a 



Gas Holder. Fig. 1. Example of the 
waterless type, with a capacity of 
1,500,000 cubic ft. 



A B 

Gas Holder. Fig. 2. Section of a 
waterless gas holder. A, gas inlet 
pipe ; B, gas outlet pipe ; F, piston ; 

S, tar seal ; L, telescopic ladder ; 

V, vent to atmosphere 

fairly fluid consistency is pumped 
to the top of the holder and allowed 
to run down the inside walls to 
assist in making the seal. The 
great advantage of this type of 
holder is that the piston maintains 
a steady pressure on the gas, irre- 
spective of the quantity being 
stored, and the total contents can 
be used. The space in the holder 
above the piston is in communica- 
tion with the atmosphere through 
a vent in the roof, and so contains 
air, which enters or leaves as the 
piston moves (Fig. 2). 

The water-seal type of holder 
is a cyhudrical vessel of riveted 
iron plates, closed at the top and 
open at the bottom, with the lower 
part immersed in a tank of water 
of such a depth that the holder 
can be almost completely sub- 
merged when it is empty. Usually 
there are two or more annular 
sleeves, known as Hfts, the upper 
one of which is roofed with fight 
gauge steel plates to form the 

crown of the holder. The remain- 
ing lifts are open at both ends and 
move telescopically one within the 
other with the variations in the 
quantity of gas in the holder. 

The tank in which the gas holder 
floats is a circular brick, concrete, 
steel, or cast-iron water reservoir, 
often built below ground level 

(Fig. 3). Where the considerable 
amount of excavation required is 
not possible, the water tank is 
built up of steel plates above 
ground level. The capacity of the 
tank ranges from 500,000 to 

12,000,000 gallons of water. Gas 
is fed into the holder through an 
inlet pipe, the mouth of which is 
above the level of the water in the 
tank. The pressure of the gas 

acts on the crown of the top lift 
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and causes it to rise as the quantity 
introduced increases. When it 
has moved to its full height an 
annular ring around the bottom 
periphery engages a ring on the 
next lift, which in turn rises and 
engages a further lift until the 
full height of the holder has been 
reached. The water in the tank, 
acting as a seal, prevents the gas 
from escaping from the bottom of 
the holder. The joints between 
the various lifts are rendered gas- 
tight by a water seal in the annular 
channel at the bottom of each lift. 
Gas is expelled from the holder 
through an outlet pipe. 

The pressure at which gas is 
stored may be only a few oz. per 
sq. in., and depends on the number 
of lifts in use ; a full holder creates 
a greater pressure than one nearly 
empty, owing to the extra sections 
whose weight is taken by the gas. 
Since such fluctuations are un- 
desirable, it is usual to pass the 
gas, after it has left the holder, 
through a station governor, which 
maintains a constant pressure in 
the mains. 

The lifts of a holder may be 
either column- or spiral-guided. 
The column-guided holder (Fig. 3) 
moves by rollers attached to the 
upper part of each lift and working 
against guides fitted into a series 
of vertical columns spaced round 
the periphery of the holder. These 
columns may be made of cast-iron 
or of steel lattice girder con- 
struction, and are normally mu- 
tually strengthened and braced 
by wrought iron tie rods. The 
spiral-guided holder (Fig. 4) is also 
telescopic and worli on exactly 
the same principles, except that 
the several lifts are maintained in 
thmr correct relative position by a 
series of guides which are attached 
spirally to the sides of the indi- 


vidual lifts and cause each section 
of the holder to rise and fall with 
a screw-like action. 

Gash Veins. Term used in 
geology to denote deposits filling 
non-persistent openings of fair 
width but limited in length and 
depth. They are believed to have 
been opened by tension al forces 
often aided by solution, e.g, galena 
and sphalerite veins in limestone. 

Gaskell, Elizabeth Cleghorn 
(1810-65). British novelist and 
biographer. Daughter of William 
Stevenson, she was bom at Chel- 
sea, Sept. 29, 1810, and brought up 
by an aunt at Knutsford, Cheshire. 
She married in 1832 William 
GaskeU, a Unitarian minister and 
professor of English literature at 
Manchester, who, to divert her 
from the sorrow caused by the 
death of their infant son, per- 
suaded her to try writing fiction. 
A first novel, 

Mary Barton, 

1848, dealt 
•with working 
class conditions 
in Manchester. 

It won praise 
from Dickens, 
who in-vited its 
author to con- 
tribute to 
Household ^ 

Words. The result was the appear- 
ance as a serial in 1851-53 of 
Cranford, that vignette of a small 
country town, inspired by Mrs. 
GaskeU’s memories of Knutsford. 
Other novels included Ruth, 1853 ; 
North and South, 1855 ; Sylvia’s 
Lovers, 1863 ; and the unfinished 
Wives and Daughters, published 
posthumously in 1866. In 1857 she 
published one of her most import- 
ant works, her Life of Charlotte 
Bronte, which was based on her 
friendship with Charlotte and her 
family, and was the first biography 
of that novelist, upon which all 
others drew. She died Nov. 12, 



1865, near Alton, Hants, and was 
buried at Knutsford. Biographies 
of Mrs. GaskeU are by C. K. 
Shorter, 1908; E. K. Chadwick 
1913 ; S. Whitfield, 1929 ; Q. 
Payne, 1930; G. de W. Sanders,* 
1930 ; E. Haldane, 1930. Her 
Letters to Charles Eliot Norton, 
ed. J. Whitehill, appeared in 1932.’ 

Gasket* Rope yarn used for 
making joints in spigot and faucet 
pipes. The yarn is rammed well 
into the joint, and melted lead is 
then poured in and caulked to 
complete the joint. It is also a 
cord or rope, of which the ends of 
the strands are plaited, secured to 
a ship’s yard, to which a sail is 
fastened. 

Gaskins, Term applied to leg- 
gings ; packings of hempen cord or 
rope ; part of the thighs of a horse. 
The word originaUy denoted the 
leather hose or breeches of the 16th 
century, also known as galligaskins. 

Gaslight Paper. Paper, used 
for printing photographs, of such 
sensitiveness to light that the ex- 
posure behind the negative and the 
development of the invisible image 
thus produced can be done both 
by gaslight and equivalent illumi- 
nation. Gaslight printing o-ffers 
advantages to amateurs because 
it does not necessitate the use of a 
dark room. It was introduced 
in America about 1897. See 
Photography. 

Gas Liquor. Aramoniacal li- 
quor which separates from coal 
gas in the hydraulic main. The 
liquid is collected in a well, and 
contains practically the whole of 
the ammonia yielded by the coal 
in the process of distillation. The 
ammonia is not present in the free 
state, but is combined as sulphide, 
carbonate, chloride, sulphate, 
cyanide, etc. Sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, phenols, and pyridine are also 
present in the gas liquor. The 
liquor is distilled to obtain the 
ammonia, which is combined with 
sulphuric acid to form sulphate of 
ammonia, employed extensively as 
a fertiliser. See Gas. 

Gas Mantle. Device for obtain- 
ing an intensely brilliant source of 
illumination from town gas or 
other combustible gases ; invented 
in 1878 by Carl Auer von Welsbach, 
an Austrian, who had been study- 
ing the rare earths. The mantle 
consists of a fine, cup- shaped mesh 
which fits over an aerated (Bunsen) 
flame. The size and aeration of 
the flame in relation to the size 
of the mantle are critical. The out- 
put of light from the mantle de- 
pends upon the temperature to 
which it is raised by the gas flame. 
The actual mesh is made from the 
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Gas Mantle. 
Inverted incan- 
descent mantle. 
A, clay ring 
with lugs sup- 
porting mantle; 
B, mesh 


oxides of thoria and ceria. A 
stocking is knitted from artificial 
silk or ramie thread, cut and tied 
to the desired 
shape, dipped 
into a solution of 
99 p.c. thoria and 
1 p.c. ceria and, 
after drying, the 
silk or ramie 
base is burnt 
awaj-, leaving 
only the oxides. 
All gas mantles 
are now of the 
inverted type in 
which the flame 
plays do^vnward 
fiom the burner. The lighting 
efiiciency of a gas mantle does not 
diminish with age or the length of 
time it is used. Its fragility has 
always been the mantle’s chief 
drawback. 

Gas Mask. The usual official 
description of this device is 
Respirator 

Gas Meter. Instrument for 
measuring gas. Gas meters are of 
several kinds, but the principal 
types are the wet and the dry. 
The fohner consists of two cylin- 
ders with their axes horizontal and 
concentric, one arranged to revolve 
inside the other. The revolving 
cylinder is divided into four com- 
partments and works in water 
which reaches just above the axle. 
Gas is admitted into each com- 
partment in succession, and in 
entering drives the cylinder round 
and raises the compartment out 
of the water. The movement is 
recorded by gear train actuated by 
the revolving axle and provided 
with dials and clock hands which 
indicate the number of thousand 
feet of gas consumed in a given 
time. While this form of meter is 
retained at the gasworks them- 
selves for recording the amount of 
gas produced, the dry meter is now 
generally used on the premises of 
consumers in the U.K., but wet 
meters containing oil are still used 
widely abroad. 

The dry meter consists of a pair 
of bellows of cylindrical shape 
filled and emptied alternately by 
the pressure of the gas itself, the 
movements being recorded in the 
same way as the movement of the 
wet meter. Dry meters are now 
standardised for dimensions and 
measuring capacity. Accuracy, 
performance, etc., are rigorously 
controlled and the public is pro- 
tected by the Sale of Gas Act. 

Gas Oil. Petroleum distillate 
used for making gas. It has a boil- 
ing range intermediate between 
that of kerosene and the lightest 


lubricating oil fractions. Although 
the primary use of gas oil has been 
for oil-gas processes and for car- 
buretting water gas, the greater 
part of present production serves 
other purposes, and so there is a 
tendency for heavier oils to be used 
in the gas making industry. Gas 
oil provides a fuel for compression 
ignition engines (Diesel fuels) and 
for small domestic boilers. Large 
quantities are used as absorber oil 
in the recovery of casinghead 
gasoline from natural gas and in 
the recovery of benzol and naph- 
thalene from coal gas. Some 
250,000 tons are used annually in 
the U.K. 

Gasoline. Refined petroleum 
distillate, boiling between 30° and 
220° C. and used as a fuel in in- 
ternal combustion engines which 
are usually of the spark ignition 
type. Gasoline, with which ben- 
zine, motor spirit, and petrol are 
practically synonymous, is pro- 
duced in five ways. (1) By ab- 
sorption and condensation pro- 
cesses from the natural gas asso- 
ciated with petroleum (natural 
gasoline ; casinghead gasoline). 
(2) By continuous distillation and 
fractionation of crude petroleum 
(straight run gasoline). (3) By 
cracking of petroleum distillates 
and residues. (4) By the use of 
natural gas, the gaseous by-pro- 



Gas Meter. Left, wet meter : a, 
casing ; b, revolving drum to com- 
partments (arrows show direc- 
tion of rotation) ; c, compartment 
filling with water which is driving 
out gas ; d, compartment just filled 
with gas ; e, compartment begin- 
ning to be filled with gas ; f, gas 
inlet ; g, gas outlet. Right, dry 
gas meter ; a, casing ; b b', measur- 
ing compartments divided by dia- 
phragm c ; e e", bellows worked by 
pressure of gas (e is collapsed, and 
e' is distended, movement then 
beginning to be reversed) ; f f', 
levers attached to bellows, and 
moving with them to let gas in and 
out of compartn^ents ; g g', valves ; 
h, gas inlet ; j, gas outlet 


ducts of cracking, of water gas, 
etc., either as the original mixtures 
or separated into the individual 
gases, for the synthesis of gasolines 
by alkylation, polymerisation, 
hydrogenation, the Fischer- 
Tropsch process, etc. (5) By 
treatment of coals and coal 
products by carbonisation and 
hydrogenation. 

Production of cracked gasoline 
started as a result of increasing 
demand for motor transport after 
1914. Development in engine 
design made necessary a fuel with 
better ignition characteristics 
(measured by octane number) than 
those of straight run gasoline. 
This was satisfied by cracked and 
synthetic gasolines, -with or with- 
out the addition of compounds 
such as tetraethyl lead. Straight 
run gasolines themselves are now 
cracked (reformed) to suit modern 
engines. 

Chemical stability is assisted by 
the addition of minute quantities 


% f 



of cresols, xylenols, etc., W'hich 
inhibit the formation of gummy 
products. Volatility affects the 
ease of starting of an engine and 
its acceleration, and more volatile 
gasolines are needed in cold 
climates than in hot ; hence the 
need for winter and summer 
grades. Output of gasoline rose 
from 4,000 million gallons in 1919 
to 35,000 million gallons in 1939. 

Gasometry or Gas Ai^alysis. 
Special branch of chemical analy- 
sis. It is employed not only for 
estimating the purity of simple 
gases, but for testing the composi- 
tion of illuminating gas, the 
ofiicieiioy of p\ rites roasting fur- 
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naces, and the wholesomeness of 
the air of dwelling-houses. Car- 
bonic acid gas is absorbed entirely 
by a fixed caustic alkali such as 
potassium hydroxide. 

Automatic methods have been 
devised for use by the technical 
chemist in analysing coal gas. He 
tests for (1) carbon dioxide; (2) 
ethylene and benzene; (3) oxygen ; 
(4) carbon monoxide ; (5) hydro- 
gen and methane; (6) nitrogen. 

A measured quantity of coal gas 
is passed in turn through ( 1 ) potas- 
sium hydroxide; (2) bromine or 
fuming sulphuric acid; (3) an alka- 
line solution of pyrogallol, sodium 
hyposulphite, or phosphorus ; (4) 
ammoniacal cuprous chloride, fol- 
lowed by dilute sulphuric acid. 
These processes remove the first 
four constituents, and measure- 
ment of the changes produced in 
each process enables the chemist 
to determine the quantity of each 
substance in the sample of gas. 
The remainder of the sample is 
then tested for hydrogen and 
methane, either by combustion 
with oxygen over palladium as- 
bestos or by explosion, and the 
final residue is nitrogen. 

Physical methods are also em- 
ployed for testing the purity of 
gases ; e.^. the change of refractive 
index, or of thermal conductivity, 
of a gas due to the presence of 
“adulterants” has been utilised 
for this purpose. 

Gasparin, Valerie Boissier, 
CoMTESSE DE (1813-94). French 
writer. Bom at Geneva, she 
married Count Agenor de Gasparin, 
a politician prominent in the 
French Protestant movement, 
whose views she shared. She wrote 
books on religious and social 
themes, notably Le Mariage au 
Point de Vue Chretien, 1843, and 
H y a des Pauvres a Paris, 1846 
(both awarded the French Acad- 
emy’s Montyon prize). Other 
works are ; Livre pour les Femmes 
Mariees, 1845 ; Les Horizons Pro- 
chains, 1858; Les Horizons Celes- 
tes, 1859, in translations the best 
known of her books; and L’Arm6e 
du Salut; Lisez et Jugez, 1883 
(on the work of the Salvation 
Army). She translated some of 
Dickens into French. She died at 
Geneva, June 29, 1894. 

Gasparri, Pietro (1852-1934). 
Italian cardinal. Born at Ussita 
May 5, 1852, he became professor 
of canonical law at the Paris 
Catholic Institute, 1880-98. Aft^ 
three years in S. America as 
apostolic delegate, he was in 1904 
commissioned by Pius X to codify 
the canonical law, and in 1907 be- 
came a cardinal. As secretary of 


state to the Vatican throughout 
the First Great War and until 
1930, he negotiated its concordat 
of 1929 with the Italian fascist 
government. Gasparri died of 
pneumonia Nov. 18, 1934. 

Gaspe. Peninsula forming the 
eastern part of the prov, of 
Quebec, Canada. It lies between 
the St. Lawrence and Chaleur Bay. 
The interior is forest land and on 
the coast are a few fishing villages. 
There are several mountain ranges 
and the district is well watered, but 
owing to the great cold it is thinly 
populated. The name is also borne 
by a cape and a bay at the eastern 
end ; on the latter is Gaspe Basin, 
a fishing centre where Jacques 
Cartier landed July 24, 1534. 

Gaspe Sandstone. Siliceous 
rock containing fossil plants of 
Devonian age. It is developed in 
the Gaspe Peninsula, Quebec. 

Gas Poisoning. In domestic 
and industrial life, condition due 
to the inhalation of carbon mon- 
oxide. This gas, produced when 
carbon is burnt in a limited 
supply of oxygen, if present in 
breathed air in an amount equal 
to 0-2 p.c., causes poisoning or 
destroys life. Charcoal fires and 
slow combustion stoves may pro- 
duce the gas ; exhaust fumes 
from motor cars contain 6 p.c. 
and are a frequent source of acci- 
dent; but the commonest cause 
of gas poisoniRg is an escape of 
coal gas used for lighting or 
heating. This may arise from the 
fumes of blast furnaces and in 
explosions from coal dust (after- 
damp). Gas for domestic use is 
deliberately mixed with other 
odorous gases so that should it 
escape it betrays its presence. 

Carbon monoxide has some 
200 times a greater affinity for 
haemoglobin than has oxygen. 
Therefore if breathed it replaces 
the oxygen in the blood stream. 
It is also a powerful narcotic poison 
to the tissues, having a special 
affinity for the nervous system 
and the heart muscle. The person 
attacked presents a characteristic 
cherry-pink colour. Giddiness, 
noises in the ears, and vomiting 
may usher in unconsciousness 
and complete loss of muscular 
power. The patient must be re- 
moved to a pure atmosphere and 
given warmth, treatment for 
shock, and artificial respiration 
to ventilate the lung. 

Gas poisoning in war is described 
under the heacfing Chemical War- 
fare, 

Gasquet, Francis Aidan (1846 
-1929), A British cardinal. Bom 
in London, on Oct. 5, 1846, and 


educated a t 
Downside, he 
was ordained 
priest in 1874, 
and during 
1878 was prior 
of Downside. 
I n 1886 he 
began that 
systematic his- 
torical research 
which resulted 
in such works 
as Henry VIII and the English 
Monasteries, 1888 ; The Eve of 
the Reformation, 1900 ; Monastic 
Life in England, 1904 ; Monastic 
Life in the Middle Ages, 1922. 

In 1896 he was appointed a 
member of Pope Leo XIII’s com- 
mission on Anglican Orders. 
During 1900-14 he was abbot- 
president of the English Bene- 
dictine Congregation, and in 1907 
was president of the commission 
for revision of the Vulgate. He 
wrote a Life of Pius XI on his 
election as pope in 1922. Gasquet 
was created a cardinal priest in 
1914, and died April 5, 1929. 

Gassendi, Pierre (1592-1655). 
French philosopher and mathema- 
tician. Professor of mathematics 
at the Royal College, Paris, he 
endeavoured to reconcile the 
Epicurean, atomistic, mechanical 
theory of the origin of things 
with the doctrines of Christianity. 
He affirmed the immortality of the 
soul and the existence of an inde- 
pendent first cause. He wrote 
many philosophic and contro- 
versial works, notably on Epicurus 
and against Descartes, and on as- 
tronomy. He died Oct. 24, 1655. 

Gasser, Herbert Spencer 
(b. 1888). American pharma- 
cologist. Born July 5, 1888, at 
Platteville, Wis., he studied at the 
university of Wisconsin and took 
an M.D. at Johns Hopkins univer- 
sity in 1915. He was professor of 
pharmacology at Washington uni- 
versity, 1921-31 ; and of physi- 
ology at Cornell Medical College, 
1931-35. Appointed director of 
the Rockefeller institute of medi- 
cal research, in 1935, and a 
trustee of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, he won, with Joseph Erlanger, 
the Nobel prize for medicine in 
1944. The results of their common 
research had been published as 
Electrical Signs of Nervous Acti- 
vity, 1937. Gasser also lectured 
and worked at University College 
and the National Institute for 
Medical Research, London, at the 
Sorbonne, Paris, and at Munich, 
Gasserian Ganglion. Mass of 
nerve cells situated inside the 
skull on the course of the fifth 



Francis A. Gasguet, 
British cardinal 
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nerve. It is now frequently 
removed, or destroyed by injection 
of alcohol, in cases of the severe 
and intractable trigeminal neu- 
ralgia known as tic doloureux. 

Gas Stove. A deprecated term 
popularly used to describe all 
types of gas appliance for space 
heating and cooking. {See Gas 
Cooker.) Gas space heating ap- 
pliances are all defined as either 
principal heating appliances, in- 
tended to provide sufficient warmth 
for comfortable occupation of a 
room ; or alternative or supple- 
mentary appliances, available for 
principal heating in mild weather, 
but mainly used to give back- 
ground heating, remove discom- 
fort, and prevent possible damp- 
ness resulting jfrom unheated 
halls, passages, etc. 

Appliances are defined by Brit- 
ish Standards as (1) independent 
hearth fires, i.e. free-standing 
units which can be placed in front 
of a fireplace with or without 
decorative surrounds ; these heat 
chiefly by radiation, but some 
provide also an emission of con- 
vected heat by passing a current 
of air round the back of the heated 
radiants. (2) Panel fires, com- 
prising a complete unit of the 
radiant gas fire t 3 rpe fixed into 
and covering a prepared recess, 
the bottom of which is above floor 
level. (3) Inset fires, consisting 
of a complete unit designed to fit 
into a fireplace to conform with 
the shape of the existing brick- 
work. (4) Fixed flueless heaters, 
intended to be permanently in- 
stalled in a position not con- 
nected directly to a flue ; often 
misnamed radiators, most types 
heating mainly by convection, 

(5) Portable heaters, with means 
of attachment to convenient gas 
points as required ; these may 
give either convected or radiant 
heat or both. See Gas. 

Gas Tar on Coal Tar. Term 
used for the black, semi-solid sub- 
stance which is a by-product of the 
destructive distillation of coal. It 
is very valuable, containing the es- 
sential constituents of aniline dyes, 
oils, etc. See Coal Tar ; Dyes. 

Gastein. Valley and health 
resort of Austria, in Salzburg. It 
lies at a height of about 3,000 ft., 
fine scenery being provided by the 
two falls of the river Ache which 
flows through it. There are several 
villages in the valley, including 
Hof-Gastein and Wildbad -Gastein 
Wild bad, with its mineral springs, 
is the chief resort of visitors, 

Gastein, Convention of. Ar- 
rangement between Austria and 
Prussia, Aug. 14, 1865, about the 


occupation of the duchies of Sles- 
vig-Holstein and Lauenburg. After 
the war with Denmark in 1864 
these two powers obtained the 
duchies jointly, but jealousies 
developed. Austria, supported by 
a majority in the diet of the 
German Confederation, wished to 
make Frederick, duke of Augusten- 
burg, ruler of Holstein. Prussia 
objected and prepared to build a 
naval harbour at Kiel, but a 
compromise was effected at Gas- 
tein, By this Prussia became 
responsible for Slesvig and Aus- 
tria for Holstein, while the former 
country secured Lauenburg for a 
money payment. This convention, 
in Bismarck’s words, “ papered 
over the cracks,” but they soon 
reappeared, for in 1866 war with 
Austria broke out. 

Gasteria. Genus of evergreen 
succulent plants. Of the family 
Liliaceae, they are allied to the 
aloe, natives of S. Africa. The 
leaves are tongue-shaped or sword- 
shaped, forming a rosette or in 
two ranks; the flowers tubular, 
with some shade of red, disposed 
in long sprays, 

Gasteromyceieae (Gr. gastery 
stomach ; myhetes, fungi). Large 
family of ftmgi of world-wide 
distribution. The characteristic 
of the order is that the spore- 
bearing surface is completely 
enclosed in a continuous wall 
(peridium) until the spores are 
fully developed, when the en- 
velope is ruptured, and the spores 
set free. It contains the famfiies 
Phalloideae (stinkhorns), Nidul- 
ariaceae (bird’s-nest fungi), Ly- 
coperdaceae (puff-balls), etc. 

Gastric Juice. Fluid secreted 
by the mucous membrane of the 
stomach. In the human being it 
consistsh of about 99*4 p.c, of 
water; *3 p.c. of organic sub- 
stances, chiefly pepsin ; *2 p.c. of 
free hydrochloric acid ; *14 p.c. 

of sodium chloride (common salt) ; 
and smaller amounts of other 
salts. The action of gastric juice 
is manifold. 

(1) It acts as an antiseptic in 
virtue of its hydrochloric acid, 
tending to destroy bacteria and 
prevent putrefactive processes oc- 
curring in the stomach ; it also 
helps to keep the chemical reaction 
of the small intestine at a level 
which resists invasion of the 
mucous membrane by bacilli. (2) 
It acts on cane sugar, converting 
it into simpler forms. (3) It cur- 
dles milk. (4) It splits fat up into 
simpler bodies. (5) It converts 
proteid — the principal nitrogenous 
constituent of animal food — into 
proteoses which, after further 


change into peptones, are ab- 
sorbed in the process of digestion. 

(6) It renders iron more malleable 
for the production of haemoglobin. 

(7) It contains an enzyme, “ the 
intrinsic factor,” which acts on 
something present in protein food, 
“ the extrinsic factor,” to produce 
a substance stored in the liver 
which is the normal stimulant for 
the formation of red corpuscles by 
the bone marrow. The gastric 
juice also contains a second en- 
zyme which goes to form a sub- 
stance essential to the nutrition 
of the central nervous system. 

Gastric Ulcer. A bodily dis- 
order, the cause of which," like 
that of duodenal ulcer, is un- 
known. It is found in relation 
with a certain temperament, the 
meticulous and exact. Toxins 
swallowed by the mouth or ab- 
sorbed from septic foci in the 
body may attack a mucous mem- 
brane weakened by the ill- 
balanced acidity of the gastric 
juice. Pain and tenderness in the 
epigastrium come on shortly after 
eating and are relieved by vomit- 
ing or alkalis. Blood may be 
vomited. 

Diagnosis may depend on X-ray 
findings. Medical treatment is 
by rest, simple diet regularly 
given which does not excite the 
flow of gastric juice, the use of 
anti-spasmodic drugs, and a high 
vitamin intake to regenerate the 
mucous membrane. All sepsis, 
especially of the sinuses, teeth, 
and tonsils, must be eliminated. 
Surgical intervention may be 
necessary if the condition fails 
to respond to medicine, as per- 
foration of the stomach wall and 
malignancy are dangers. In older 
persons partial removal of the 
stomach may be needed to pre- 
vent recurrence of the idcer. 

Gastritis. Inflammation of 
the mucous membrane which lines 
the interior of the stomach. Two 
forms are recognized, acute and 
chronic. Acute gastritis is a com- 
mon complaint most often caused 
by eating unsound or indigestible 
food, or by excess of alcohol. 
Gastritis after food poisoning 
results from bacterial activity. 
The symptoms of -gastric influenza 
are due to gastritis producing the 
influenzal toxin. Swallowing irri- 
tant gases may also cause gastritis. 
Irritant poisons may also give rise 
to acute gastritis. 

The symptoms are pain, feeling 
of distension in the stomach, 
nausea, vomitmg, gaseous eructa- 
tions, and headache. In severe 
cases there may be a rise of 
temperature. The tongue is coated 
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and diarrhoea may follow if the 
toxic condition spreads down- 
wards. 

The symptoms generally disap- 
pear in from one to three days. 
Medicinal treatment is simple. In 
most cases a saline purgative 
should be given after vomiting has 
been induced. No food should be 
taken until the symptoms are 
abating, and then only the light- 
est diet, such as clear soup, soda 
water, and dry toast. 

Chronic gastritis may follow the 
persistent eating of unsuitable or 
indigestible food, or excessive 
taking of tea, coffee, or alcohol, 
or the habit of bolting food. The 
condition may also arise in the 
course of disease of the stomach 
such as ulcer or cancer, and it is 
frequently a secondary result of 
constitutional disorders such as 
anaemia, gout, diabetes, etc. 

The symptoms are pain in the 
stomach and sensations of fulness 
after eating, nausea often most 
marked on rising in the morning, 
flatulence, eructations, headache, 
depression, and lassitude. In pro- 
longed cases there may be marked 
emaciation. Treatment is general 
as regards rest and diet, and par- 
ticular as regards the underlying 
condition. 

Gastrochaena. Genus of mar- 
ine bivalve molluscs, boring into 
limestone and sandstone rocks. 
They secrete a kind of tube, 
shaped somewhat like a flask, 
which is usually coated with 
grains of sand. Only one species 
occurs round the British coasts, 
the flask-shell [G. dxihia). 
Gastrocnemius (Gr. gmtir, 
stomach ; Tcneme, leg). Muscle 
which forms the main part of the 
calf of the leg. It consists in the 
upper part of two fleshy masses, 
one springing from the outer side 
of the end of the femur and the 
other from the inner side. These 
heads of the muscle gradually 
meet as they pass down the leg, 
and terminate in a broad tendinous 
band which is continued as a 
strong tendon, the tendo Achillis. 
iSee Tendon. 

^ Gastro- enteritis. Inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane 
lining of the stomach and in- 
testines. See Enteritis. 

Gastronomy. Art and science 
of the pleasures of the table. 
One^ of the most ancient and 
significant symptoms of the pro- 
gress of civilization, it shows 
man’s development of a primitive 
need into a selective appreciation 
of what, in preparation and com- 
bination, is best suited for the 
creation of a pleasant mood and 


as a stimulant for the spirit, as 
well as for physical well-being. 
The Chinese, the ancient Egyp- 
tians and Jews, the Greeks only 
during their decadence (an epicure 
is an erroneous term for an advo- 
cate of sumptuous Ih'ing), and 
later the Romans developed the 
culinary art ; but often their 
“ delicacies ” were selected more 
for rarity and price than for a 
particular taste. 

The Greek poet Archestratos 
was praised as the “ gastronomioal 
Hesiod.” Under Augustus such 
leaders as Lucullus, Hortensius, 
and Trimalchio dumbfounded 
their contemporaries by the luxury 
of their banquets, and Apicius — 
in whose name one of the earliest 
cookery books appeared — ^ruined 
himself by the expenses of his 
table. The art of refined cooking, 
congenial choice of wines and 
other drinks, selective application 
of spices, vanished with the 
Roman empire, though some of 
its teachings were preserved by 
monks and clergy through the 
Middle Ages. With the enriched 
ingredients brought to Europe in 
the wake of the Crusades, and the 
rediscovery of Greek and Latin 
literature during the Renaissance, 
gastronomy was ready to develop, 
especially in Italy and France. 

Pope Pius V, in the later 16 th 
century, had a famous cook, 
Bartolomeo Soappi, author of a 
book; the French kings, Louis 
XIV and XV, fostered the art of 
the table, and statesmen and 
princes like Colbert and Condc 
did not disdain to prepare select 
meals with their own hands. 
Germany, w^here a famous cookery 
book by Rumpolt was published 
in 1576, came under that Italian 
and French influence. Great 
Britain developed the pleasures of 
the table to a comparatively high 
degree, if with a small range. 

From the 18th century France 
gained an unassailable reputation 
as the paradise of gastronomes. 
At the Ecole des Ragouts the 
teachings of the Sieur de la 
Varenne, noble head cook of the 
marquis of Uxelles, were laid 
down in 1726; Frederick the 
Great, admirer of all things 
French, praised the school ; French 
courtiers honoured each other’s 
pampered chefs, and philosophers 
devoted studies to the meaning of 
refined eating and drinking. Mon- 
taigne was^ the first; Brillat- 
Savarin, with his still famous 
Physiologie du Gout (1825), the 
outstanding one. The gourmet 
Talleyrand had as cook Careme, 
author of Le Patissier Pittoresque 


and works of psychological and 
sociological interest. Balthazar 
Grimod de la Reyni^re (1758- 
1837), in his 8-vol. Almanach des 
Gourmands, anticipated most of 
what has been evolved as the art 
of stimulating man’s vitality and 
gifts by a well-selected diet, the 
correct proportions of vegetables 
and meat, the proper sequence of 
wines, the adequate application 
of spices and condiments. 

National and Regional Dishes 

The international importance of 
gastronomy is its function as a 
link between nations. Prejudice 
and seclusion vanish when the 
pleasures of the table are shared 
and the proper drinks accompany- 
ing them loosen the tongue. A 
particular national, regional, or 
local character displays itself in 
special dishes : bouillabaisse at 
Marseilles, duck at Rouen, tripe 
at Caen, fish and crayfish blan- 
quettes at Lyons, goose-liver pie 
at Strasbourg, baked lobster in 
Brittany, cheese and cream in 
Normandy, chicken and mush- 
room pie at Dijon. Visitors after- 
wards associate with their hosts 
the memory of particular joys of 
the palate they first experienced 
in their midst ; and subconscious- 
ly may be affected in favour of 
industrial products, schools, scien- 
tists, etc., of the place where they 
had that experience. On the other 
hand, the appreciation by a 
foreigner of what is offered in 
justifiable pride, makes the host 
inclined to take a favourable view 
of the guest, and amenable to 
transact business with him. 

The direct consequence of a 
high gastronomioal standard is a 
prosperous tourist trade. In 
normal pre-war years, e.g. 1930-31, 
some 1,500,000 foreign tourists tra- 
velled in Switzerland, as against 
only 800,000 Swiss, every year ; six 
millions in Italy, about as many 
in France. Switzerland drew a 
surplus of £10 millions, Italy of 
£26 millions, Germany of perhaps 
£20 millions directly, and pre- 
sumably much more indirectly 
from this “ invisible export.” 
Together with scenery and other 
amenities, the proper practice of 
gastronomy had a great share in 
this success ; the realization of 
this fact, after the Second Great 
War, brought about efforts in 
Great Britain to overcome the 
lack of ingenuity, variety, and 
care in customary methods of 
food preparation. 

It would be wrong to attribute 
this sociological phenomenon to 
the western world only. Persians, 
in their own way, upheld and 
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developed gastronomy as highly 
as the French ; wealthy Chinese 
cultivate it to the point of a ritual, 
and Malays do not lag behind. 
But with the French it has long 
been integrated into spiritual life 
itself; dissertations on cooking 
and eating, by Lebault or Ruoff, 
and on wines, by Paul de Cassag- 
nac] and others, form a definite 
part of French literature. 

Stern>Bubartli, Fli.D. 

Gastropoda (Gr, gaster, stom- 
ach ; stem 'pod, foot). One of the 
great divisions of the sub-kingdom 
MoUusca, It includes those mol- 
luscs which have the ventral or 
under side of the body developed 
in a gliding base. Gastropods may 
be roughly defined as comprising 
snails and slugs, terrestrial, fresh- 
water, and marine. The whelk is 
a familiar example of a marine 
gastropod. The underside of a 
gastropod is its organ of locomo- 
tion, and its mode of action may 
be seen by watching a land snail 
crawl on the window-pane, or a 
pond snail on the glass front of an 
aquarium. The body is slowly 
propelled forwards by a peculiar 
wave-like movement of the foot. 

The body, which lies above the 
foot, consists of a well-defined 
head and a visceral hump, covered 
by an outer glandular layer known 
as the mantle. In slugs this hump 
is not very noticeable, but in snails 
it is long and coiled, and protected 
by a shell usually more or less 
conical in form. This visceral 
hump contains most of the inter- 
nal organs. During development 
the internal organs of a gastropod 
undergo a kind of torsion or twist- 
ing, the result of which iS to bring 
the posterior termination of the 
alimentary canal towards the head 
and the left-hand organs to the 
right. The nerve loop which in- 
volves the visceral organs thus 
becomes twisted into a figure of 
eight. The original left-hand 
organs, now on the right side, 
become atrophied, the result being 
that the mternal arrangements of 
a gastropod are not symmetrical, 
and there is only one kidney, one 
gill, and one auricle to the heart. 

Another interesting feature is 
the odontophore or lingual ribbon, 
situated at the back of the mouth. 
This is a long, horny band, called 
the radula, studded with a vast 
number of minute teeth. When a 
gastropod is feeding the substance 
IS seized by the jaw, and the radula 
moves backwards and forwards, 
and scrapes off minute particles 
which pass into the stomach. 

Gastropods are divided into two 
snb-div isions ; the Stiejitoneiira, 


in which the twisting is well 
marked, and the Euthyneura, in 
w'hich the visceral hump appears 
to be partly untw'isted. The first 
sub-division contains two orders : 
the Aspidobranchia, which have 
flattened shield-shaped gill fila- 
ments, and the Pectinibranchia, in 
which the gills are comb-shaped. 
The second sub-division is also sub- 
divided into two orders : the 
Opisthobranchia, in which the 
gills are behind the heart, and the 
Pulmonata, in which the gills are 
absent and the mantle cavity 
serves as a kind of lung. Most 
land and fresh-water gastropods 
belong to this last order. 

Economically, certain marine 
gastropods are of value as food for 
man, as the whelk and periwinkle ; 
and several species of land snails 
are consumed on the Continent, 
and to a small extent in Great 
Britain. Some aquatic gastropods 
do useful work as scavengers, while 
many of the terrestrial ones do 
great mischief in gardens by eating 
the plants. 

Fossilised remains are found 
throughout the stratified rocks. 
Air-breathing forms were first met 


with in Devonian mcks, while 
fresh- W'ater snails weie found 
in Purbeck rocks, of much later 
age. See MoUusca ; Snail, 

Gastrostomy (Gr. gastir, stom- 
ach ; stoma, mouth). Operation oi 
making a permanent artificial 
opening into the stomach through 
which food can be administered. 
It is performed w^here there is a 
stricture or obstruction of the 
gullet, as, for instance, by malig- 
nant disease, which prevents food 
from being swallowed. Gastro- 
tomy is the operation of opening 
the stomach. Gastrectomy is the 
operation of removing the stomach 
or part of it. See Stomach. 

Gastriila* Stage in the develop- 
ment of a multi-cellular organism. 
The single egg-cell develops by seg- 
mentation into a hollow ball oi 
cells ; one side of the hall next 
becomes indented, much as an 
indiarubber ball may be dimpled, 
and a thimble-shaped organism 
results. This is called the gastrula. 
and is very important as establish- 
ing an inner and outer germinal 
layer. It is the first hint of an 
organism containing a body cavity. 
See Embryology, 


GAS TURBINE: A ROTARY PRIME MOVER 

G. Geofiirey Sxnith, Author, Gas Tur- 
bines and Jet Propulsion for Aircratt 

This article explains how this type of power plant, although not 
new in conception, came to the forefront as a practical proposition. 

The most spectacular of its successes has been in aviation ; this 
is discussed under Jet Propulsion 


A gas turbine may be defined as 
a heat engine in which the poten- 
tial energy of a fuel is released by 
combustion and applied to the 
working medium, air or gas, to 
produce kinetic energy which is 
converted to useful power at the 
shaft by a purely rotary mech- 
anism, Its object is to obtain 
advantages of internal combustion 
allied to continuous pow'er genera- 
tion in a high speed rotating 
machine instead of intermittent 
power production in a recipro- 
cating engine. 

As in internal combustion piston 
engines, the main division of types 
is between those operating on the 
constant- volume and the constant- 
pressure cycles. Earliest efforts 
were directed to the building of 
units in which fuel was burnt 
intermittently under constant 
volume conditions in a closed 
chamber having timed admission 
and outlet valves. A plurality of 
chambers gave approach to con- 
tinuity of gas flow at the turbine 
nozzle ring. Later turbines in 
oommereuil production and oper.i- 
tioii wore almost oxclusi\oly of 


constant-pressure type with con- 
tinuous combustion of fuel in open 
combustion chambers. 

A variant form was the com- 
pounded plant in w'hich a highly 
supercharged, two-stroke, Diesel 
engine was used as a dynamic com- 
bustion chamber for the combus- 
tion of fuel in air at higher pressure 
than was possible in the normal 
static chamber. All power de- 
livered at the engine shaft w'as ab- 
sorbed in driving the super- 
charging blower and all useful 
power was obtained from a turbine 
operated by the exhaust gas. 
These turbines w^ere all open-cycle 
plants in which au* w^as com- 
pressed, heated, expanded through 
a turbine, and exhausted to atmos- 
phere. The closed-cycle plant 
continuously circulated a fixed 
quantity of the working medium, 
air or gas, round a closed system 
comprising compressor, heat ex- 
changer, tui’bine, cooler. The 
combustion of fuel was effected 
externally and applied through the 
medium of tlie heat exchanger. 

Early development was retard«‘(l 
by low component ettb'ieiicic.s, and 
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particularly by the low operating 
temperature of the medium en- 


rotary compressor sets driven by 
turbines running on the hot ex- 


650° C. before the turbine, has a 
thermal efficiency of about 20 p.c. 


forced by the relatively poor haust gases constituted by the Thermal efficiency can be sub- 


materials available. For the tur- 
bine rotor and blading, steels were 
required that would withstand 
temperatures ranging from 600° to 
800° C. without scaling, creep, 


products of chemical and metal- 
lurgical processes. Examples are 
blast installations for steel-works 


stantially improved by a system 
of “ recuperation,” in which the 
exhaust from the turbine is used 


and regenerating air supply for to heat the air before it enters 
petroleum catal 3 rtic cracking the combustion chamber. The 


loss of shape or undue reduction of plants. From the experience gained gain depends on the surface area 


strength whilst under the severe 
centrifugal loading imposed by 
high rotational speeds. It is esti- 
mated" that an increase in gas 
temperature at the turbine inlet 
of 100° C. improves thermal 
efficiency by approximately 25 p.c. 

Before the First Great War gas 
turbines of both constant-volume 
and constant-pressure types were 
built experimentally on the Con- 
tinent by Stolze, Holzwarth, 
Lemale and Armangaud, and 
others, but only low thermal 
efficiencies were achieved and 
consequently specific rates of fuel 
consumption were inordinately 
high as compared with those of the 
then rapidly developing Diesel 
engine. The rotary compresser 
was undergoing intensive develop- 
ment and, somewhat later, the 
exhaust gas turbine began to re- 
ceive new attention as a means of 
driving supercharging blowers to 
boost the output of aircraft en- 
gines. By 1919 a 1,000 h.p. con- 







of the heat exchanger and must 
be determined economically by 
considerations of total time of 
operation per annum, capital 
cost, maintenance costs, and 
space occupied. Recuperation 
has the further advantage that 
it reduces the need for a high 
rate of compression. For 
example, with a com- 
pression ratio of 3‘5:1 



Gas Tnibine. Fig. 1. Diagrammatic lay-out of 2-stage gas turbine electric 
generating plant, without heat exchangers. A, air intake ; B, low pressure 
compressor ; C, cooler ; D, high pressure compressor ; E, high pressure 
combustion chamber ; F, fuel sprayer ,* G, high pressure turbine ; H, low 
pressure combustion chamber ; J, low pressure turbine ; K, exhaust ; 

L, electric generator ; M, starting motor 


with these sets and by the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory combustion 
chamber to supply the gas, the 


stant-volume Holzwarth turbine pure gas turbine with constant 
built by the German firm Thyssen pressure combustion was evolved, 
and operated on coke-oven gas Essential components of the 
realized a thermal efficiency of simplest plant are an air com- 


and exchanger area of 0*5 m.^ per 
kW, efficiency will be 24 p.c. while 
with a compression ratio of 2-5:1 
and exchanger area of 2 m.^ per 
kW, efficiency will be 29 p.c. 

For generating electricity, gas 
turbines cost less to instal and to 


26 p.c. at full load. A Holzwarth pressor, combustion chamber, and maintain than steam turbines or 
gas turbme and generator set turbine. A 1,000 kW set of this Diesel engines. Thermal efficiency 
developing 3,300 kW (4,420 h.p.) type, compressing air to approxi- is lower than that of a Diesel en- 
wa9»also produced for the Prussian mately 5 atm., using 10 p.c. of the gine, but a cheaper fuel oil can be 


railway board. 

The Swiss firm. Brown Boveri, 
from 1923 onwards built large 


air for the combustion of an oil used ; and the use of lubricating 


fuel and 90 p.c. to lower the com- 
bustion gas temperature to about 



Gas Tufbma. Fig. 2. Complete power unit with the generator and its reduc- 
tion gear, A. The compressor, B, delivers air through the heat exchanger, C, 
to the ve^cal combmtion chamher, D, where the fuel is burnt. From the 
base 01 the chamber the combustion gases, diluted by the excess air, are led 
to the turbme, E, and then exhausted vertically, F, through the exchanger, 
and discharged to atmosphere through the roof of the locomotive 


oil is almost eliminated. Running 
costs of a gas turbine having an 
efficiency of only 22 p.c. would not 
exceed those of a Diesel engine 
with an efficiency of 38 p.c. 

Plants of more elaborate char- 
acter involving two stages of com- 
pression are built to give higher 
outputs. In these, air flow is 
through the low pressure com- 
pressor, intercooler, high pressure 
compressor, heat exchanger, high 
pressure combustion chamber, 
H.P. turbine (driving H.P. com- 
pressor and the electric generator), 
L.P. combustion chamber, L.P. 
turbine (driving L.P. compressor), 
and is exhausted through the heat 
exchanger. One installation of this 
type in Switzerland is a 40,000 kW 
plant in two sets of 13,000 kW 
and 27,000 kW. 

The application of the gas tur- 
bine is not limited to stationary 
power plants. In 1941 the Swiss 
federal rlys. put into service the 
first gas turbine locomotive in the 
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Gas Turbine. Fig. 3. Axial flow 20-stage air com- 
pressor, and S-stage gas turbine for 3,500 li.p. marine 
propulsion plant, shown with upper casings removed 


world. Of the 
single-stage type 
with a relatively 
small heat ex- 
changer, the tur- 
bine developed 

10.000 h.p.; 7,800 
h.p. was absorbed 
in driving the air 
Oompressor and 
2,200 h.p. re- 
mained as useful 
work employed 
to drive the elec- 
tric generator 
through a re- 
duction gearing. 

Final drive was by traction motors 
at the axles. Fig. 2 shows the 
complete power unit. Both Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. later began 
developing gas turbine locomotives. 

The application of gas turbines 
to the propulsion of ships (Fig. 3) 
also seems to offer advantages over 
other systems in capital cost, 
weight, space occupied, and quick 
starting up from cold. The gas 
turbine itself being, however, &e 
the steam turbine, irreversible, 
direct propulsion units require 
reduction gearing and special 
arrangements for reversing. Elec- 
tric drive, a separate reverse tur- 
bine, and the development of a 
reliable reversible pitch propeller 
are among possible methods of 
overcoming this difficulty. Experi- 
mental sets ranging from 600 to 

3.000 h.p. have been tested in 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. 

In military aircraft, the gas 
turbine, allied with jet propulsion, 
in the space of a few years sur- 
passed the highly developed recip- 
rocating engine for high speed. 


high altitude flying. For civil 
aircraft flying at medium altitude 
and medium speed, when applied 
to drive a propeller, it challenges 
the piston engine. 

In the highly specialised form 
of gas turbine developed for air- 
craft, component efficiencies have 
been raised until air compressors 
of the axial type and single or 
multi-stage turbines have efficien- 
cies of 88 p.c. and 90 p.c. respec- 
tively. Combustion chambers are 
operated with a total loss of only 
4 p.c. Capable of producing vastly 
increased power in units of smaller 
specific bulk and lower specific 
weight, the gas turbine is exer- 
cising a revolutionary influence 
on aircraft design. 

Gas Warfare. This subject is 
fully treated under the heading 
Chemical Warfare {q»v.). 

Gata, SiEREA DE. Mt. range of 
Spain. Lying between the provs. 
of Caceres and Salamanca, it is an 
extension of the Guadarramas on 
the E., their W. continuation in 
Portugal being known as the Serra 


da Estrella. The maximum eleva- 
tion is 5,695 ft. 

Gate (A.S. gaef, gap). Movable 
barrier, usually hinged, in an en- 
closing w'all or fence to permit 
ingress and egress. The principal 
material for gates is wood or metal, 
or their combinations. The utili- 
tarian and military value of gates 
was recognized as soon as man 
began to raise fortified walls round 
his towns or encampments ; they 
were part of the defensive system 
of every age. City gates were 
largely employed by the Romans, 
and during the empire they became 
much more ornamental, though 
they did not lose their mih'tary 
character. The monumental gate- 
ways of Rome had two passages, 
one for entrance and another for 
egress, and occasionally side pas- 
sages for pedestrians only. These 
were flanked by tow’ers, square or 
circular, and their summits were 
machicolated. 

In the Middle Ages this treat- 
ment of gateways was maintained, 
and extended to feudal castles ; 
bridges were fortified at both ends 
by powerful gateways ; there was 
frequently a third gate in the 
middle of the bridge, where toll 
was exacted. Architecturally, they 
conformed to the prevailing Gothic 
style. The X4th century gate at 
Dinan and the contemporary Porte 
Guillaume at Chartres may be 
cited. More modern gatew'ays call 
for no special remark, but much 
beautiful ironwork was lavished 
on gates in the 18th century, the 
military use of the gateway having 
then disappeared. 

On the other hand, in England 
the enclosure of fields within 



Gate 1, Gateway at south entrance of Castle Ashby, Northamptonshire, built in 1865. 2. West forecourt gate 
of Belton House, near Grantham, an example of 17th century v7ork 

Photcs, by courtesy of Country Life 
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hedgerows, fences, and walls led 
to the ubiquitous use of wooden 
field gates wide enough to admit 
a cart. These were intended not 
so much to keep out intruders as to 
keep cattle from straying. The 
commonest form is the wooden 
breast-high single swing gate, 
known as the five-barred gate, 
though methods of hanging, types 
of catch, and other details are 
infinitely varied throughout the 
U.K., even from estate to estate. 
Another form of English field- 
gate used as an alternative to the 
stile, and for the same purpose, is 
the “ kissing ” gate, w'hich is a 
wicket-gate (f.e. one permitting 
the passage of one person only) 
with three gateposts, the free side 
of the gate so swinging between 
two of them as to bar the way 
effectually whichever one it rests 
against, thus making any catch 
unnecessary. 

Oate. Term used in two senses 
in metallurgy. (1) The opening in 
a pair of roUs, used for producing 
metal sheet or strip in a rolling 
mill. 

(2) The hole in a mould through 
which the molten metal flows into 
the mould itself, giving the casting 
its shape. If the mould is made 
out of sand, once the pattern has 
been removed a large down-runner 
is made and from this a small in- 
gate leads off into the mould 
proper. The runner becomes filled 
with liquid metal and so provides 
a steady supply to the casting as it 
shrinlss. Sometimes for a larger 
casting, where the shrinkage is 
correspondingly greater, a feeder 
cone is also provided to supply 
extra metal. See Foundry. 

Gate. Term popularly applied 
to the total amount of money 
paid by spectators for admittance 
to a sporting fixture. In certain 
events, notably professional box- 
ing, the contestants are entitled 
to a proportion of the gate. 

Gatehouse. Structure above 
and on each side of a gateway. It 
was used to guard the solid bridge 
or drawbridge that gave access to 
the medieval castle or fortified 
manor house. The Gatehouse of 
Westminster was built in 1370 by 
Walter de Warfield within the pre- 
cincts of the abbey on a site now 
occupied by the Crimean Memorial. 
It was used as a prison by Whitgift 
in connexion with the eccles. 
courts, and by the Star Chamber. 
Here Sir Walter Baleigh spent the 
night before his execution, and 
Sir John Efiot, the poets Lovelace 
and Savage, and other eminent 
men were incarcerated. After 
serving as a debtors’ prison the 


Gatehouse was demolished in 1776, Gateshead is an ancient town, 
but one of its walls remained until and in Roman times was called 


1836. See Westminster. 
Gateshead. Co. and pari. bor. 


Gabrostentum. At the Conquest 
it^ was a place of importance. 


and seaport of Durham, England. Bishop Walcher, a native of 
It stands on the S. bank of the Lorraine, made a bishop by the 

Tyne opposite ^ Conqueror, was murdered here in 

Newcastle and | PI Pin f century. The town’s 

joined to it by first charter dates from 1164, and 

five bridges, and it was incorporated in 1661. It 

is on a main rail- w'as then, as it had been since 

way line. Fine Norman times, under the authority 

buildings are the of the bishop of Durham. It be- 

cruciform church came a pari. bor. under the Reform 

ofS. Mary,a 15th * of 1832, a mun. bor. in 1835 

century edifice, «*f®®head arms bor.Jn 1889. Two M.P.V 


Gateshead anus 


rebuilt in the ISth ; the town are elected. Fop. est. 113,750. 
hall, 1868 ; the public library, in Gate Theatre. London theatre 
the English Renaissance style ; club in Villiers St., Charing Cross, 
the Shipley Gallery, a classical In 1934 Norman Marshall became 
building containing a fine coUec- director, and in five years produced 
tion of pictures, the gift of plays which became famous in 
Joseph A. D. Shipley ; and the London and New York, e.g, 
grammar school, standing in Victoria Regina ; Parnell ; Oscar 
spacious grounds. The town has a Wilde ; Mr. Gladstone ; Of Mice 
mechanics’ institute, children’s and Men. Revues presented here 
hospital, nurses’ home and dis- in the late 1930s gained a reputa- 
pensary, a mental hospital, and tion for wit and liveliness. On the 
hospital for infectious diseases, outbreak of the Second Great War 
while the corporation maintains the theatre was closed ; it was 
swimming baths, cemeteries, an destroyed by German bombs in 
art gallery and recreation grounds. 1940-41. 

Among the last are SaltweU Park Gath (Heb., wine-press). One of 
(52 acres), with a fine sheet of the chief cities of the Philistines, 
water ; Windmill recreation the site of which is uncertain. It 
grounds (11^ acres) ; Tyne Vale stood on the borders of Judah and 
Park (IJ acres ) ; and the Sunder- was famed as the birthplace of 
land recreation ground (2 acres). Goliath. At one time it was under 
The industries include shipbuild- the rule of the Egyptian kings, and 
ing, iron and engineering works, at another had kings of its own, 
and the making of glass and for it was with Achish, king ol 


chemicals. There are large rail- Gath, that David took refuge. It 
way shops in the town. There is was conquered by Sargon, king 
some ship'ping, coal being exported.' of Assyria. Still existing in the 
In the vicinity, on the river Team, Middle Ages, it was fortified by the 
are Ravensworth, opposite Gates- Crusaders, captured by Saladin in 


head FeU ; Stella Hall, an Eliza- 
bethan mansion ; and the ruins 
of Prudhoe Castle. 



Gatehouse, Westminster, before its demolition in 1776 
From an old print 


1191, and retaken the next year. 

Gathurst Powder. Permittcfl 
explosive of the non-nitroglycer- 
ine type, based on 
ammonium ni- 
trate (49-52 p.c.) 
with T.N.T. 
(13-15 p.c.) as 
sensitising agent. 
It is used for coal 
getting, especially 
when large-sized 
material is re- 
quired. 

Gatineau. Riv- 
er of Quebec, 
Canada. It rises 
in some lakes in 
the S. part of the 
prov., and flows 
almost due S. un- 
til it joins the 
Ottawa river about 
one mile below the 
oUtion in 1776 Ottawa. Its 

length is 240 m. 
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Gatling, Richard J oedan 
(1818-1903). U.S. inventor. Born 
in N. Carolina, Sept. 12, 1818, he 
qualified as a doctor, but never 
practised. He invented the 
machine-gun named after him, a 
hemp-breaking machine, and a 
steam plough. He died Feb. 26, 
1903. 

The Gatling gun, invented in 
1862, was of the type known as 
non-automatic. It had six barrels 
mounted round a central axis, the 
barrels and operating mechanism 
revolving round the axis when a 
crank was turned. The cartridges 
were placed in a feeding box on the 
top, and fell by gravity into the gun 
as each shot was fired. The barrels 
were cooled by a water jacket ex- 
tending about half their length. 
This gun, adopted by the British 
army and navy in 1871, was super- 
seded by the automatic machine- 
gun soon after the South African 
War. See Machine-Gun. 

Gatsliina. Russian town, in 
the Leningrad region of R.S.F.S.R. 
It is 30 m. S. W. of Leningrad on a 
lake formed by the river Izhora. 
Gatshina was originally an estate 
given by Peter I to a sister ; later 
it was the property of Prince 
Orlofi. Catherine II bought out 
his heirs and gave the property 
in 1785 to the future tsar Paul 
I. From that time dates the fame 
of Gatshina as the residence of the 
tsar’s heir. In 1797 it became a 
town. It was the favourite 
residence of Alexander III. 

Gatshina occupies a prominent 
place in the history of the 1917 
revolution. Going there from 
Petrograd (Leningrad) on Oct. 
25, Kerensky used it as a base 
in an attack against Soviet forces 
until Kov. 1, when Gatshina was 
taken by Soviet troops and Keren- 
sky had to flee. On Oct. 19, 1919, 
Gatshina was captured by Yude- 
nich, and a fierce battle went on 
m the neighbourhood till Nov. 5, 
when Soviet troops retook it. 

Gatun. Town of Panama, in 
the Panama Canal zone, belonging 
to the U.S.A. It stands at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Gatun and 
Chagres, 7 m. by rly. S. of Colon on 
the Atlantic coast. Here are locks 
and a dam, part of the canal works. 
The dam is over U m. long by 
2,100 ft. wide at tfie base ; the 
crest is 115 ft. above sea level 
and 21 ft. above the normal level 
of Lake Gatiin, and 100 ft. wide. 

Gatun, Lake. Artificial body 
of w'ater in the Panama Canal zone 
created by the damming of the 
Chagres river. It forms a section 
of the Panama Canal, being from 
500 to 1,000 ft. in width and 


standing 85 ft. above sea level. 
The ascent to it is made by three 
locks from the Atlantic side and 
three from the Pacific side, the 
flights being duplicated so that 
ships can pass upwards and down* 
W’ards simultaneously. A spillw’ay 
actuates a hydro-electric station 
giving power to operate the lock 
gates, which have an aggregate 
weight of 25,000 tons. 

Gatwick. Village of Surrey, 
England, 6 m. S. of Reigate. Here 
are one of the most famous race- 
courses in the country, and an 
airport with its own station on 
the main London-Brighton electric 
rly. line. Occupied during the 
Second Great War by training, 
repair, and other R.A.P. units, 
the airport became with the 
resumption of civil flying a base 
for air charter operators. Pop. 
(with Chari wood) 2,962. 

Gau. Old Teutonic word mean- 
ing district. In the old Germanic 
state it comprised several villages, 
united for judicial and military 
purposes, under the control of a 
count {Gaugraf), and corresponded 
to the English shire or county. It 
lost its political meaning in the 
12th century, but the name sur- 
vives in Aargau, Torgau, Ober- 
ammergau, etc., and was revived 
by Hitler when he introduced his 
Gauleiters {q,v,). Pron, Gow. 

Gauchos (Araucanian, friends). 
Natives of Spanish paternity in 
Uruguay and the Argentine pam- 
pas. One strain claimed descent 
from the Spanish conquistadores 
modified in their native environ- 
ment. Another is largely mixed 
with Guaycuru blood in Uruguay, 
with Araucanian on the pampas. 
Baring horsemen, wielding bola 
and lasso, they were nomad cattle- 
men, distinguishable from the 
Pampas Indians. Pron. Gow- 
chose. ^ee Argentina ; Brazil ; 
Chile illus. 

Gaudeamus. Title and first 
word of an old German students’ 
song in dog-Latin. The theme of it 
is “ let us rejoice, then, while we are 
young ” {Gaudeamus igitur juvenes 
dum sumus). This song gives the 
title Gaudeamus to a collection of 
students’ and school songs by John 
Farmer, 1890. 

Gauden, John (1605-62). Eng- 
lish author and bishop. Educated 
at S. John’s College, Cambridge, he 
became dean of Booking in 1641, 
having parliamentary sympathies, 
which later events modified. He 
published several defences of the 
Church during the Commonwealth, 
and was made bishop of Exeter in 
1660, being translated to Worcester 
in 1662, but dying May 23. He is 


remembered as claimant to the 
authorship of Eikon Basiiike 
iq.v.), a controversial point still 
undecided. 

Gaudier - Brzeska, Henri 
(1891-1915). French sculptor. 
He was born at St. Jean de Braye, 
Loire, Oct. 4, 1891, the son of a 
joiner, and studied in Germany. 
The name Brzeska which he added 
to his own was that of a Polish 
governess, the two living in London 
as brother and sister. His chief 
works represent the culmination 
of the Vorticist school of sculpture ; 
three are in the Victoria and Albert 
museum, S. Kensington. He was 
an initial member of the London 
Group, and his genius was already 
evident when at 23 he was killed 
in the First Great War, June 5, 
1915. He was the subject of a 
memoir by Ezra Pound, a bio- 
graphy by H. Brodzky, another 
by H. S. Ede (Savage Messiah) 
and a play by Gordon Daviot, 
The Laughing Woman, 1934. 

Gaudy. Term used for a 
festival of rejoicing or com- 
memoration in an Oxford college. 
It appears to be derived from 
Lat. gaudeamus, let us rejoice. 
Gaudy Night was the name of a 
detective story by Dorothy Sayers, 
1935. 

Gaugamela, Battle op. Alter- 
native name for the battle of 
Arbela {q»v.). 

Gauge OE Gage. Term used for 
various types of measuring instru- 
ments, e.g. water gauge, pressure 
gauge, wire gauge, and also as a 
standard, e.g. railway gauge. 

There is a great variety of 
gauges, many of which are fully 
described under their various 
headings. Among them are wire 
gauges, used for the measurement 
of the external diameters of wires, 
certain of which, e.g. the Birming- 
ham wire gauge, have become 
standard in Great Britain ; a 
marking gauge, a tool used by 
carpenters for scribing a line 
parallel to the edge of a piece of 
wood, etc. ; rain gauges, used for 
measuring the rainfall ; and water 
and steam pressure gauges attached 
to steam boilers, enabling the 
engineer to ascertain the quantity 
of water in the boiler and the head 
of steam. Railway gauge is the 
width between the lines of a rail- 
road. In Great Britain and most 
countries of Europe, Canada, and 
the U.S.A., the standard gauge is 
4 ft. ins. A gauge greater than 
this is" called a broad gauge, one 
smaller a narrow gauge. 

The term gauge is also used in a 
nautical sense for the relative posi- 
tions of two vessels and the wind. 
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A vessel is said to have the weather 
gauge of another vessel when on the 
windward side of it, and the lee 
gauge when on the lee side. In 
Scotland the term gauger is used 
for an exciseman, i.e. one who 
gauges or measures the contents of 
casks. 

A feature in modern engineering 
practice is the use of gauges and 
gauging systems. Micrometer 
gauges, measuring sizes to the 
nearest x^iW 

been in use for many years, but 
the necessity for interchangeability 
of the large number of similar 
machine parts involved in mass 
production has led to universal 
use of “ limit ” gauges. A gauge 
for a cylindrical part is set to 
two sizes, one marked “ Go ” 
and the other marked “ Not Go,” 
so that the machinist is relieved 
of the labour of setting a micro- 
meter to the size and has only to 
ensure that the “ Go ” section 
passes over the diameter and the 
“ Not Go ” section does not. A 
cylindrical gauge, similarly marked, 
would be used for the hole ; it 
must be so arranged that the shaft 
with the largest dimensions will 
pass through the hole with the 
smallest dimension. The maximum 
permissible difference of diameter 
between the smallest shaft and the 
largest hole is known as tolerance. 
See Pressure Gauge ; Railways ; 
)Steam Gauge ; Water Gauge. 

Gauguin, (EuGiiNE Henri) 
Paul (1848-1903). French 
painter. Sou of a French father 
and a Spanish mother, he was born 
in Paris, June 7, 1848. He served 
in the French navy, and after the 
Franco-Pfussian War worked in a 


bank. Becoming interested in 
Impressionism, though virtually 
self-trained he gave up his com- 
mercial career in 1883, separated 
from his \\ife and children, and 
devoted himself to painting. In 
1887 he visited Martinique, and 
on returning lived with van Gogh 
{q.r.) at Arles. After an interlude 
in Brittany, he left in 1891 for 
Tahiti, to live in complete freedom 
from convention and adopt native 
customs. He returned to Paris in 
1893 to sell his pictures, but sailed 
again two years later for his 
artistic Utopia. He died May 9, 
1903, in the Marquesas, where he 
had spent three years, and was 
buried there. 

Gauguin’s art is characterised 
by the use of brilliant colour and 
simplified form. His early pic- 
tures, like The YeUow Christ, and 
Jacob’s Struggle with the imgel, 
are decorative and recall in their 
feeling of repose the Italian 
primitives. Later ones were often 
painted from memory and given 
Tahitian titles. One of the most 
famous. Nevermore, is in the 
Tate Gallery, London ; many are 
in the chief galleries of Europe 
and the U.S.A. 

Gauguin wrote an autobio- 
graphical novel, Noa Noa, puh- 
Hshed 1924. His Letters to de 
Moufried were edited in 1918, and 
his Intimate Journals in. 1936. 
Among many Lives, those of 
J. G. Fletcher, 1921; J. de 
Rotouchamp, 1925 ; B. Becker, 
1931 ; R. Burnett, 1936, may be 
mentioned. Gauguin with his 
turbulent character was the model 
for the hero of Somerset Mau- 
gham’s novel, The Moon and 



Gauguin. Study of native women, Te Rerioa, by Paul Gauguin, painted after 
1891, wnen ne exchanged European civilization for a primitive life in Tahiti 


Sixpence, 1919, of which a film 
was made in 1942. 

Gauhati or Gowhatty. Town 
and subdivision of Assam, India, 
capital of the Kamrup district. 
Standing on the S. (left) bank of 
the Brahmaputra, 70 m. E. of 
Goalpara, it is the largest town 
in Assam and an important centre 
of the river trade. A ferry to Pandu 
joins two sections of the Bengal- 
Assam railway. The temple of 
Kamakhya, which stands on an 
eminence in the neighbourhood, 
and the rocky islet of Umananda 
in the Brahmaputra, are places of 
Hindu pilgrimage. Many ruined 
temples and quaintly carved slabs 
found on both sides of the river 
attest its former greatness as 
Hindu capital of Kamrup. Down 
to 1874 Gauhati was the head- 
quarters of the British administra- 
tion, afterwards transferred to 
Shillong. Pop., subdivision, 
810,032; town, 74,711. 

Gaul. Old name for France. It 
is derived from Gallia, the name 
given to that country by its Roman 
conquerors. This Gaul was some- 
what larger than the modern 
France, as it included Belgium and 
parts of Germany, Holland, and 
Switzerland. There was also what 
was called Gallia Cisalpina, or N. 
Italy. Gaul was conquered by 
Julius Caesar and organized under 
Augustus and Tiberius. Its in- 
habitants were mainly Celts. See 
France. 

Gauleiter (Ger. district leader). 
Title of a Nazi party official 
highest in rank under the party 
cabinet. Each was supreme within 
one of the 32 Gaue — districts 
roughly corresponding to the 
former provinces of Prussia, dis- 
tricts of Bavaria, Austria, etc. 
Progressively this party office was 
merged with that of provincial 
governor (Oberprdsidenf), so that 
the Gauleiters in fact became 
deputy dictators of between one 
and three million people each. 
Goebbels, as Gauleiter of Berlin, 
also held cabinet office. Fron. 
Gow-lighter. 

Gaulle, Charles Andre 
Joseph Marie de (b. 1890). 
French soldier and statesman. 
Son of a professor, he was born at 
Lille, France, Nov. 22, 1890, and 
educated at the College Stanislas, 
Paris, and the Nicole Militaire de 
St. Cyr. During the First Great 
War he fought in the 33rd 
infantry regiment (then com- 
manded by Col. P6tain) in Bel- 
gium and Champagne, being pro- 
moted capt. 1915, Wounded 
three times, he was captured by 
the Germans at Verdun in 1916, 
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remaining a prisoner until Kov., received from the colonial em- 
1918, although he made five pire, however, was less than he 
attempts to escape from captivity, had hoped — only French Equa- 


He served in 
Poland with Gen. 
Weygand, 1920-21 ; 
became prof, of 
military history at 
St. Cyr, and passed 
through the Ecole 
Superieure de 
Guerre. On Marshal 
Petain’s staff until 
1927, de GauUe was 
in the Middle East 
1929-32, and, pro- 
moted col. in 1937, 
assumed command 
of the 507th ar- 
moured regiment 
at Metz. In 1934 
he published Vers 



Charles de Ganlle, French 
soldier and statesman 


tonal Africa and the 
New Hebrides and 
New Caledonia 
declared for him ; 
Catroux, governor 
of Indo-Chma, and 
Legentilhomme, 
governor of French 
Somaliland, joined 
him, but could not 
bring over their 
territories ; and the 
failure of his ex- 
pedition to Dakar 
(g.v.), where, he had 
b^n led to believe, 
he would be wel- 
comed, was a serious 
setback. 


rArm4e de Metier (Eng. trans. In Oct., 1940, he set up a 
The Army of the Future; 1940), council of defence of the empire, 
in which he advocated the and in Sept., 1941, a representa- 
formation of armoured divs. tive national committee which 


France, among these being Georges 
Bidault, leader of the national 
council of resistance, who became 
foreign minister. De Gaulle’s first 
act was to abolish the so-called 
French state set up by Petain ; 
but he did not restore the consti- 
tution of 1875. In Oct. his 
government was recognized as 
the provisional government of 
France by the U.K., the U.S.A., 
and the U.S.S.R. ; and in Deo., 
with his foreign minister Bidault, 
he negotiated in Moscow a 20 
years’ treaty of alliance and 
mutual assistance with the 
U.S.S.R. To his steadfast insis- 
tance on the status of France 
through the years of defeat 
and afterwards, France owed the 
fact that, though not represented 
at the Potsdam Conference {q.v,), 
she was recognized there as one 
of the major allies and allocated 
a zone of occupation in Germany. 

In Nov., 1945, chosen head of 


with lorried infantry ; it aroused 
no interest in France, but a 
great deal in German military 
circles. 

At the outbreak of the Second 
Great War, de Gaulle was in 
command of the armour of the 
5th army; in May and June, 
1940, as general de brigade 
commanding the 4th motorised 
div., he launched successful 
counter-attacks against the Ger- 
mans at Laon and at Abbeville. 
On June 6, he became under- 
secretary for national defence and 
war under Reynaud who, how- 
ever, resigned on the 17th. When 
Petain’s government appealed for 
an armistice, de Gaulle escaped to 
London, where on June 22 he 
announced in a broadcast the 
formation, iu agreement with the 
British government, of a French 
national committee to maintain 
the independence of France and 
assume the direction of French 
affairs outside the occupied soil 
of France, ending, “ The war is 
not lost, the country is not dead, 
hope is not extinct. Vive la 
France / ” Five days later he 
announced that a French vol- 
unteer legion (the nucleus of 
the Free French — slater Fight- 
ing French — forces) would be 
formed in the U.K. Despite a 
Vichy decree of July 29 making all 
French subjects enrolling in a 
foreign army or enlisting for ser- 
vice with a foreign power liable 
to the death penalty, and the 
sentence of de Gaulle himself to 
death in absentia on charges of 
treason and desertion, supporters 
escaped in a steady stream to 
Great Britain. The support he 


was in effect a provisional French 
government. He was in constant 
touch with the underground re- 
sistance movement inside France, 
which, after negotiations, ac- 
cepted him as its leader. American 
recognition in Nov., 1942, of 
Darlan {q.v,) as high commis- 
sioner of French North Africa pro- 
duced a difficult situation ; but 
after Darlan’s assassination de 
Gaulle entered into negotiations 
with his successor, Giraud, and in 
June, 1943, became joint president 
with him of the committee of 
national liberation (replaoing the 
national committee) formed at 
Algiers and exercising sovereignty 
over all French territories outside 
the enemy’s power. Giraud, how- 
ever, was weak, and 'without 
prestige inside France, 'where he 
was regarded as an American 
puppet. In Nov. he resigned, and 
de Gaulle remained sole president. 

De Gaulle returned to Great 
Britain on June 4, 1944, and on 
the day of the Normandy land- 
ings, June 6, broadcast an appeal 
to the sons of France to fight 
with all the means at their dis- 
posal at the side of the Allies. 
Landing in Normandy on the 
14th, he received a tremendous 
welcome at Bayeux and else- 
'svhere. With the committee of 
national liberation, which had on 
June 2 assumed the title of pro- 
visional government of the French 
Republic, he entered Paris im- 
mediately it was liberated. He at 
once formed a new government, 
composed of some of those w'ho 
had been his colleagues at Algiers, 
and of members of the resistance 
movement who had remained in 


the go'vt. by the newly elected con- 
stituent assembly, de Gaulle 'with 
difficulty formed a new coalition 
government. There was disagree- 
ment between him and the Left 
parties in the assembly on many 
matters, and in Jan., 1946, he 
resigned without warning. In 
Apnl, 1947, he proclaimed the for- 
mation of the Rassemblement du 
Peuple Fran 9 ais (rally of the 
French people) wdth himself as its 
head, and as its aim the promotion 
of national unity. In Oct. R.P.F. 
candidates in the municipal elec- 
tions received 38*6 p.c. of the votes 
cast ; in Nov., 1948, they were the 
largest group (79) elected to the 
upper house : in March, 1949, they 
increased their seats in the depart- 
mental council from 166 to 389 ; 
and de Gaulle steadily advocated 
a general election to demonstrate 
the strength of his followmg. 

Gault. Soft, bluish clay of Cre- 
taceous age. It occurs between 
Lower and Upper Greensand in the 
south of England. It is used in 
the manufacture of bricks and tiles. 

Gauliheria. Volatile oil used in 
medicine for the treatment of mus- 
cular rheumatism. /See Wintergreen. 

Gaunt . English variant of Gh6nt. 
Name borne by John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster, who was born at 
Ghent. See Lancaster, Duke of. 

Gauntlet (Fr. gantelet, little 
glove). In armour, a glove ot 
leather covered 'with scale-work or 
overlapping metal plates which 
permitted the hand to close. It was 
originally made without separate 
fingers, and •with a metal extension 
over the 'wrist. Throwing do-wn a 
gauntlet was a recognized form of 
challenge which survives as part of 
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Gauntlet. Specimens of Italian 
work, early 16tli centnry 

Wallace Collection, London 


tlie British coronation ceremonial. 
Running the gauntlet was a for- 
mer mode of punishment in which 
the offender ran between two rows 
of men armed with sticks or ropes, 
receiving a blow from each. Gaunt- 
let here is a corruption of the Swed. 
gailopp, lane-run, first anglicised as 
gantlope. See Armour ; Chal- 
lenge ; King's Champion. 

Gaur OE Goitr {Bibos gaums). 
Species of large, wild cattle. Found 
in great herds in forests of India 
and Burma, they are black in 
colour, with prominent ears and 
fiattened horns; and often as much 
as 6 ft. high at the withers. 

Gauss. The centimetre-gram- 
me-second (C.G.S.) unit of magnetic 
flux density. It was formerly 
used as the unit of intensity 
of a magnetising field, but this 
is now known as the oersted. See 
Degaussing ; H. C. Oersted. 

Gauss, Kael Feiedeich (1777- 
1855). German mathematician 
and physicist. Born in Brunswick, 
April 30, 1777, the son of a 
bricklayer, he was educated by 
the reigning duke of Brunswick, 
and became an outstanding mathe- 
matician, writing a standard 
work on the theory of numbers. 
He studied electricity and mag- 
netism, and formulated the law 
of magnetic flux density, which 
states that the number of lines 
of magnetic induction crossing a 
closed surface surrounding a mag- 
netic pole of strength M is equal 
to 4e7TM. In his honour the unit 
of magnetic field was called the 
GauSs {v.s.). His calculation of 
the elements of the planet Ceres 
placed him in the highest rank 
of theoretical astronomers. He 
became director of the Gottingen 
observatory, 1807, and died there, 
Feb. 23, 1855. The protective 
device used against magnetic 
mines in the Second Great War 
and known as Degaussing {q*v.) 
takes its name from Gauss. 


Gaussberg. Mountain mass of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II Land, Ant- 
arctica. It has an alt. of 1,148 ft., 
and was discovered by the explorer 
Drygalski in 1902 and surveyed by 
the Mawson Expedition, Nov. 22, 
1912. It lies between lat 67° S. 
and the Antarctic circle, long. 89° E. 

Gaussen, FEANgois Samuel 
Robeet Louis (179(>-1863). Swiss 
Protestant theologian. He became 
pastor of the Swiss Reformed 
church at Satigny, but was deposed 
in 1832. -In that year he helped to 
found the evangelical society, and 
was professor of theology at Gen- 
eva, 1836-1857. He died June 18, 
1863. His works included Theo- 
pneustics and Canon of Scripture. 

Gautama (c. 560-480 b.c.). 
Name of Buddha, founder of 
Buddhism {q.v.). 

Gautier, TniopHiLB (1811-72). 
French author. Born at Tarbes, 
Aug. 31, 1811, and admitted young 
to Hugo’s cir- 
cle, he was an 
enthusiastic 
supporter of 
the master in 
the “ battle of 
Hernani,” and 
later gained 
further notori- 
ety with two 
brilliant but , , . 

licentious 

romances, ^ 

Albertus, 1830, in verse, and Mile, 
de Maupin, 1835, in prose. Though 
compelled to give much of his 
energy to journalism, his work in 
literature was voluminous and 
varied. In verse his principal vol- 
umes are La Comedie de la Mort, 
1838, and ^Imaux et Camees, 1852. 
His prose includes many tales and 






stories {e.g, Fortunio, 1838, and 
Jettatura, 1857) ; a remarkable 
piece of archaeological fiction, Le 
Roman de la Momie, 1856 ; Le 
Capitaine Fracasse, 1863, a dash- 
ing historical novel of adventure ; 
some picturesque records of travel ; 
the charming semi-autobiographi- 
cal Paradis des Chats (published 
in Le Figaro) and Menagerie 
Intime, 1869 ; and numerous 
volumes on the history of litera- 
ture and art (Les Grotesques, 
1844 ; L’histoire de I’Art Thetoal 
en France depuis 25 Ans, 1860; 
and the posthumous L’histoire du 
Romantisme). 

Gautier early outgrew his ex- 
treme romanticism, the extrava- 
gances of which he satirised in Les 
Jeunes-France, 1833 ; and in his 
poetry, in opposition to the prevail- 
ing mode, he sought to paint pic- 
tures rather than to analyse and 
express his personal emotions. Un- 
like most of the romantics, too, he 
was utterly indifferent to all philo- 
sophical and social interests. He 
died Oct. 23, 1872. 

Gauze. A thin, transparent 
fabric of silk or cotton, and either 
plain or figured. In true gauze 
adjoining warp threads are crossed 
over each other by the action of a 
special harness in the loom. Spital- 
fields and, later, Paisley were long 
noted for their silk gauze manu- 
factures. Plain and medicated 
varieties are used as surgical dres- 
sings. The word is possibly de- 
rived from Gaza, in Palestine, 
whence it was first introduced. 

Gavariii( 1804-66). French cari- 
caturist. He wag born in Paris, Jan. 
13, 1804, his real name being Guil- 
laume Sulpice 
Chevalier. He 
adopted his 
p seudony m 
from the vil- 
lage of Gavar- 
nie, Hautes- 
Pyrenees, of 
which he 
showed a draw- 
ing at the Gavarni, 

Salon, 1829. French caricaturist 

Settling in Paris, he soon became 
well known for his elegant draw- 
ings of fashionable women in La 
Mode, 1830. Joining the staff' of 
Charivari, however, he disclosed his 
remarkable talent for caricature. 

In 1849 he visited England, pro- 
ducing Gavarni in London for The 
Illustrated London News, and his 
lithograph, The Highland Piper, 
his masterpiece in this style. He 
died at Auteuil, Nov. 24, 1866. 
He illustrated Eugene Sue’s The 
Wandering Jew, Balzac’s novels, 
and other books. 
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Gavamie, France. Fart of the 
Cirgney showing the cascade 1,515 ft. 
in height 


Gavarxiie. Village of Trance, 
in dept, of Hautes^Pyrenees. Ly- 
ing 12 m. S. of Luz-St. Sauveur, it 
is famed for a vast cirque, a moun- 
tainous amphitheatre with a 
cascade 1,515 ft. in height. 

Gavell^d (A.S. gafol, tribute ; 
cyvd, kind). English name for a 
form of land tenure found in Kent 
and sometimes elsewhere. Its 
main feature was that in cases of 
intestacy the land passed to all 
the sons equally. This form of 
tenure was long common outside 
England, and was customary in 
the country before the Norman 
Conquest. Land held in gavelkind 
could be disposed of by wiQ, and 
was not forfeited by treason. The 
widow’s dower was one-half, not 
one-third. One theory is that 
William the Conqueror granted 
this privilege to the people of Kent 
in return for their valour. Gavel- 
kind was abolished in 1926. See 
Land Laws ; Primogeniture. 

Gaveston, Piers (ex. 1312). 
Favourite and foster-brother of 
Edward II of England. Son of a 
Gascon knight, he gained complete 
ascendancy over the young prince, 
but his insolence having alienated 
the great barons he was banished 
by Edward I. On Edward II’s ac- 
cession in 1307 he was recalled and 
created earl of Cornwall, and in 
1308 was appointed regent during 
his patron’s absence in France. 
After acting as lieutenant of Ire- 
land he was again compelled to 
leave the kingdom. In 1311 he re- 
turned to England, but in 1312, 
the barons having leagued against 
him, he surrendered at Scarbor- 
ough, and was beheaded on Black- 
low Hill, near Warwick, June 19. 
His body, having lain at Oxford, was, 
1315, reinterred at King’s Langley. 

Gavial or Gharial. Member of 
the crocodile family, distinguished 


from the others by its very long 
and slender snout. It is common in 
India, where it sometimes attains 
a length of 20 ft., and lives in the 
larger rivers. It feeds upon fish, 
and is rarely known to attack land 
animals, which may possibly be 
the reason why certain Hindu sects 
regard it as sacred. Remains 
belonging to this family have been 
found in Tertiary deposits. 

Gavle. The name of this Swe- 
dish seaport is otherwise spelt 
Gefle {q.v.), Gavleborg co. simi- 
larly appears ^s Gefleborg. 

Gavotte (Fr.). Graceful old 
dance in duple time, beginning on 
the second half of the bar. Many 
examples are to be found in the 
suites (g.v.) of Bach and other 
18th century composers. There are 
often two gavottes, the first one to 
be played again after the second. 
Sometimes the second gavotte is 
called a musette (y.v.). Gavotte 
was the dance of the Gavots — or 
people of the Pays de Gap. It was 
danced at the French Court in the 
16th century and was more than 
once altered to suit new ideas. 

Gawaine, Snt. One of the 


ments of the Fyttou family, of 
whom Mary may have been the 
Dark Lady of Shakespeare > son- 
nets. The rectory dates back to 
1470, and there are an Old Hall 
and a New Hall, the latter built 
by Lord Mohun. The village shows 
one of the best tilting grounds of 
medieval England. 

Gay, John (168.5-1732). Eng- 
lish poet and dramatist. Born at 
Barnstaple, he began life as a silk 
mercer, but for- 
sook business 
for literature. 
His first real 
success was a 
pastoral, Shep- 
herd’s Week, 
1714, -written 
at the sugges- 
tion of Pope, 
to whom he 
had dedicated 
This was fol- 



^ohn Gay, 
English poet 


a previous effort, 
lowed by Trivia, 1716, a descrip- 
tion of the moving panorama of 
the London streets, and by his 
Fables, 1727, which were a notable 
success. His best work, however, 
is The Beggar’s Opera {q.v.\ 1728, 


K.JXXW* V/X UAAW J.O 

Knights of the Round Table in the a lyrical drama of tideves and 
Arthurian legend. He was the son high-v^^ymen. It had a great vo^e. 


of King Lot of Orkney, and nephew 
of King Arthur. He inadvertently 
slew a woman early in his knight- 
hood, and was thereafter bound to 
fight in quarrels involving a woman. 

Gawler. Town of S. Australia. 
It is 23 m. N. of Adelaide, on the 
river Gawler, and the centre of a 
wheat and -rine growing area, 
yielding also gold, silver, lead, and 
copper. It contains engineering 
works and foundries, flour mills, 
and breweries. 

Gawsworth. Village of 
Cheshire, England. It lies 3 m. 
S.W. of Macclesfield and is charm- 
ingly set be'tween small lakes. 
The church, partly Norman, 
mainly 15th century, -was restored 
in 1851 ; it has gargoyles and odd 
carvings, and tombs and monu- 



and Gay followed it up with a 
sequel, Polly, which, on account of 
its political references, was pro- 
hibited ; but it was published in 
book form, 1729. 

Among other pieces from Gaj^’s 
pen was the weU-kno-wn ballad, 
Black-eyed Susan. He supplied 
the libretto for Handel’s Acis and 
Galatea, 1732. Gay was a great 
social favourite. His last years 
were spent in the household of his 
friends the duke and duchess of 
Queensberry, and he died on Dec. 
4, 1732. Gay -wrote with grace and 
distinction the artificial verse of 
the period, but he sometimes 
shows a true feeling for nature. 
A complete edition of his poetical 
works, by J. C. Faber, appeared in 
1926. Consult also Life and Let- 
ters, L. MelviUe, 
" 1921; John 'Gay: 

‘ His Place in the 
18th Century, 
P. F. Gaye, 1938. 

Gaya. City 
and district of 
India. In Bihar 
province, the latter 
covers 4,766 sq. m. 
Gaya is notable 
for its many asso- 
ciations with the 
ancient religion of 
Buddha. Thus at 
Buddh Gaya 


Gaya, India. 


General view of the Buddhist temples 
and shrines in the town 


the great temple of 
that name, -which 
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dates back to 543 b.c., and the 
Barahar Caves, 16 m. N. of Gaya, 
are regarded as among the oldest 
existing Buddhist monuments. 
Gaya city contains the famous 
temple of Vishnupada and other 
sacred shrines. Of the total area 
of the district about two-thirds 
is under cultivation, watered by 
right-bank tributaries of the Gan- 
ges: and of the cultivated area 
half is devoted to rice ; other crops 
are wheat, pulses, and oilseeds. 
There are a number of small in- 
dustries; carpets and rugs, orna- 
ments, stoneware, and lac being 
among the manufactures. Pop., 
dist., 2,775,361 ; city, 105,223. 

Gayal (Bibos 
frontalis). Species 
of wild ox found 
in the hilly regions 
of N.E. India. It 
is smaller than the 
gaur, with which 
it is said to inter- 
breed, and has 
straighter horns 
without any crest 
between them. It 
is more often seen 
in a semi -domesti- 
cated state than 
wild. See Gaur. 

Gayangos y Arce^ Pasctjal 
BE (1809-97). Spanish historian. 
Bom at Seville, June 21, 1809, he 
became professor of Arabic at 
Madrid, 1843, and, in 1881, 
director of public instruction for 
Spain. His historical and literary 
work was mainly that of editing 
MSS., letters, etc., and his skill in 
reading 16th century handwriting 
was of great use to W. H. Pres- 
cott, the historian. Gayangos 
lived much in London, where he 
died Oct. 4, 1897. He compiled a 
catalogue of the Spanish MSS. in 
the British Museum, 1875. 

Gayda, Virginio (1886-1944). 
Italian politician and joiunalist. 
He was born at Rome, Aug. 12, 
1885, and studied law at Turin 
university. In 1921 he became 
editor of II Messagero, of Rome, 
and after Mussolini came to power 
was given the editorship of Gior- 
nale dTtaUa, which became the 
mouthpiece of the fascist party. 
After the resignation of Mussolini 
in July, 1943, Gayda lived in re- 
tirement for some months. It was 
later announced that he had been 
killed by a bomb, March 14, 1944. 

Gay-Lussac, Lours Joseph 
(1778-1850). French chemist. 
Bom at St. Leonard, Haute- 
Vienne, Dec. 6, 1778, he was edu- 
cated at the Nicole Polytechnique, 
Paris. Assistant to Berthollet, and 
to Fourcroy, he was professor of 


chemistry at &ole Polytechnique, 
1809, and the Jardin des Plantes, 
1832. He w'as created a peer in 
1839. 

His chief work in physics was 
the deduction that a simple ratio 
exists between the volumes of 
gases which combine, and that the 
volume of the resulting compound 
bears a simple ratio to the volumes 
of the original gaseous constituents 
measured at the same temperature 
and pressure. These are known as 
Gay-Lussac’s or Charles’s laws. 
The former’s chemical work in- 
cluded the discovery of cyanogen 
and its compounds, and an inves- 
tigation of the properties of iodine. 

Died May 9, 1850. 

Gaza, Town of 
Palestine, the 
modern Guzze or 
Guzzeh, It lies 
50 m. S.W. of 
Jerusalem, with 
which there is rly. 
connexion. Recog- 
nized as the key 
to Palestine from 
the south, it was 
alw'ays of strategic 
importance. In 
Biblical times it 
was one of the 
five chief cities of the Philistines. 
Here Samson died, “ eyeless in 
Gaza,” in Milton’s famous phrase. 
In 332 B.c, it was captured by 
Alexander the Great after a siege 
of five months, and afterwards 
figured extensively in the chroni- 
cles of Maccabees and Muslims, 
Crusaders, and Turks. Napoleon 
took it in 1799. Situated in the 
midst of a fertile country near the 
sea, on the edge of the desert be- 
tween Palestine and Egypt, Gaza 
has always been a prosperous 
town, and before the First Great 
War was noted for its export of 
fine barley. Pop. est. 34,170. 

Battles of Gaza. These were 
fought between the British and the 
Turks in March, April, and Nov., 
1917. The British advance into 
Palestine began in Feh., 1917, and 
the Turks under Kressenstein took 
up a strong position on a front 
stretching from Gaza to Beersheha, 
through Sheria. British and Anzac 
troops under Sir Archibald Murray 
attacked on March 26, enveloping 
the town from the E. and N. while 
a frontal attack was also carried 
out. The initial success was nulli- 
fied by the arrival of Turkish rein- 
forcements ; the British right came 
under heavy pressure and the 
whole line withdrew to its original 
positions on March 28. 

The second battle began on April 
17. Kressenstein had been heavily 


reinforced and had turned his front 
into a fortress. To the British a 
division had been added, but the 
force was too weak for a frontal 
attack even though supported by 
tanks. The outer defence line was 
carried, but the main assault, made 
on April 19, failed to carry the key 
osition of Ali Muntar and was 
eaten off elsewhere. The battle 
was broken off as night fell. 

As a preliminary to another 
assault on Gaza, Gen. Allenby, who 
had replaced Murray, took Beer- 
sheha on Oct. 13 and Sheria on 
Nov. 6-7, breaking the Turkish 
left and centre. On Nov. 2 the first 
line defences of Gaza were taken 
and held. The town and the rear 
areas were kept under continuous 
bombardment, and, threatened by 
Allenby’s move from Sheria, Kres- 
senstein evacuated the town, so 
that British and Indian troops 
occnpied it with hardly a struggle 
on Nov. 7. The whole Turkish 
position was in British hands next 
day. See Palestine, Conquest of. 

Gazala. A town in Libya be- 
tween Tobruk and Bomba. It 
was captured from the Italians 
during the British advance in Feb., 
1941, but abandoned in April when 
occupied by German troops. Fol- 
lowing heavy bombing by the 
R.A.F., Gazala fell to New Zealand 
troops on Dec. 15. In Jan., 1942, 
the British forces which had been 
holding Rommel’s Afrika Korps at 
Jedabia withdrew to Gazala. On 
June 14, the South African division 
garrisoning it was evacuated to 
Tobruk. Gazala was finally occu- 
pied by the 8th army on Nov. 13. 
See North Africa Campaign. 

Gazaland or Gasaland. Re- 
gion of Mozambique, S.E. Africa. 
It is situated on the border of 
Southern Rhodesia. The country 
is mountainous, has an abundant 
jainfall, and is watered by the Sabi 
and Limpopo. The chief town is 
Chai Chai on the Limpopo. 

Gazania. Genus of perennial 
herbs of the family Compositae. 
They are natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope. The leaves of some 
species are entire and lance-shaped; 
of others, deeply cut into narrow 
segments. The flower-heads are 
showy, the ray-florets a tint of 
yellow, and the tubular florets 
usually of a darker colour. Many 
of the garden varieties are hybrids. 

Gazebo. Summer-house built 
to command a wide view over the 
surrounding country, correspond- 
ing to the Italian belvedere. The 
word is the future form of a sup- 
posed Latin verb and means I will 
survey. (Lavaho, a wash-hand 
basin, I will wash, is a similar 



Gayal. Domesticated ox kept by 
the natives of north-east India 
W. S. Berridge, F.Z.S. 
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fonnation.) A bow 
window is some- 
times called a 
gazebo. 

Gazelle (Arab. 
ghazal). Name 
given to a genus 
of small antelopes 
chiefly found in 
the desert regions 
of the E. hemi- 
sphere. They are 
the lightest and 
most graceful of 
the antelopes, and 
usually have re- 
markably slender 



Gazelle. Dorcas gazelle, a native 
of North Africa 
W. S, Berridge, F.Z.S. 


Geant, Aigu- 
ille DU (Giant's 
needle). One of 
the loftiest peaks 
of the Pennine 
Alps, France. In 
the dept . of Haute- 
Savoie, it is about 
5 m. N.E. of Mont 
Blanc, and has an 
alt. of 13,170 ft. 
It is crowned with 
an aluminium 
statuette of the 
Madonna. The 
steep ascent from 
Chamonix over 


legs. The majority of the species the Col (pass) du Geant (11,057 
are less than 30 ins. high. The ft.) leads to Courmayeur in Italy. 


upper molar teeth resemble those 
of the sheep. 


Gear. Everything in a machine 
or installation which serves to 


themselves. In 1695 Laurence 
Echard brought out The Gazet- 
teer’s or Newsman’s Interpreter. 
This was later abbreviated to The 
Gazetteer, and so originated the 
use of the word in its present con- 
nexion. 

Gaziantep. Town of Asiatic 
Turkey, in the vilayet of the same 
name. An old place, formerly 
known by its Syrian name, Ain- 
Tab, it stands 65 m. N.N.E. of 
Aleppo. It trades in hides, sweet- 


leather. Pop. 62,775 ; 
293,567. 


vilayet. 


Situated on the Gulf of Danzig, 
about 12 m. N.N.W. of that city. 


Gear. Fig. 5. 
Worm gearing 


Gazetteer. Name given to a transmit motion from one part to 
geographical dictionary or en- another. When two shafts are 
cyclopedia, i,e. a book containing to be connected so that the ratio 
information about towns, rivers, of their speeds is to be definite and 
mountains, lakes, etc., arranged in constant, gearing is used unless 
alphabetical order. Gazetteers the distance between their axes is 
may be universal, i.e. deah'ng with excessive. This consists of a pafr 
the whole world, or local, e.g, a of wheels with teeth cut on their 
gazetteer of England and Wales, circumference or, if the velocity 
The word referred originally to one ratio is large, two or more wheels 
who wrote for gazettes, passing suitably connected, 
thence to those who compiled If the axes of the shafts are 
reference works of the kind in parallel, spur gears (Fig. 2) or heli- 
question, and then to such works cal gears are used ; if the axes 


intersect at 
* some angle 

m (usually a 

[l I , right angle) 

bevel gears are 
used (Fig, l) ; 

\ f i ^ 

Jiob intersect, 
skew gears 

Gear. Fig. 1. 

Bevel geaiLg gears 

(Fig.5) are used. 
The velocity ratio should re- 


a high speed turbine to the low 
speed propeller of a ship. 

With a single parr of wheels the 
driving and driven shafts rotate 
in opposite 

^ directions 

13 (Fig. 2). With 
an additional 
intermediate 
fy/ w'heel (Fig. 3) 

s/ shafts 

^1 '{\r7T Is revolve in the 

JS same direc- 
; this is 

the principle 

Gear. Fig.5. “f type of 

Worm gearing reversing gear. 

The compound 
train (Fig. 4) is used where the 
velocity ratio is large. 

Worm gearing (Fig. 5) gives a 
smooth drive, but with high 
velocity ratios its efficiency is 
low. An ex- 
ception occurs 
with rear axle 
worm drives V 
with low velo- ) ) j| ^ 

city ratios, A 
which have an 
efficiency ex- 
ceeding 90 p.c. 

With a single 

threaded worm ^ ,.y. 

as shown, if 

the wheel has \ ^ 

40 teeth the 
driving shaft 

makes 40 Gear. Fig. 6. 
revolutions for gearmg 

one of the driven shaft. 

A simple form of epicyclic train 
is shown in Fig. 7. The wheel F 


Gear. Fig. 6. 
Skew gearing 


meats, and wine, and makes main constant during the whole 


time of contact of a pair of teeth, 
otherwise vibrations and noise 


Gdansk. This is the Polish would result. This is achieved by 
namefor the seaportof Danzig (g’.?^.). shaping each tooth to the form of 
Gdynia. Seaport of Poland, an involute of a circle. Since per- 


fect accuracy of tooth form cannot 
be guaranteed, much smoother 



Gdynia was founded in 1920 to running is obtained by sloping the 
give Poland a seaport in place of teeth in an axial direction, as in 
Danzig, which had been declared helical gears. Since a single slope 
a free city. A canal runs from involves an end thrust, double 
Gdynia to the river Vistula. The helical gears are used. Double 
chief exports before the Second helical drives transmit power from 


Gear. Fig. 7. Epicyclic reduction 
gear. For lettering see text 

is fixed to the driving shaft with 
its pulley G. The arm B, carrying 
wheels E and C, is fixed to the 
driven shaft A. G gears with a 


Great War were sugar, dairy pro- 
duce, coal, and timber. Gdynia 
was one of the first objectives of 
the Germans in 1939, surrendering 
to them on Sept. 14. The port 
was bombed by Allied aircraft 
during the German occupation, 
and was stormed by troops of the 
2nd White Russian front, March 
28, 1945. Pop. (pre-war), 120,000. 



Gear. Fig. 2. Spur gear. Fig. 3. Showing additional intermediate wheel. 
Fig. 4. Compound train, used where velocity ratio is large 
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fixed wheel I) having internal 
teeth. It is possible to obtain 


Montreal (to which he returned as 
principal, 1919-20). Serving in 


high velocity ratios with this type France in the First Great War, he 


in a compact space, with the axes 
of the driving and driven shafts 
in the same line. The differential 
gear on the rear axle of a motor 


obtained the honorary rank of 
brigadier-general, returning in 1916 
to become director of recruiting at 
the war office. His success there 


vehicle is a form of epicyclic gear commended him to the premier. 


which allow^s the rear wheels to 
travel at different speeds along a 
curved path. See Motor Vehicle. 


Lloyd George, who appointed him 
minister of national service, Aug. 
1917. He was knighted, and be- 


Gebel Aulia Dam. Irrigation came Unionist M.P. for Basing- 
dam on the White Nile in the stoke and Andover, a seat he held 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 25 m. S. until 1920. Meanwhile he had been 
of Kdiartum. Built at a cost of made a privy councillor (1918), 
£2,000,000 and completed in 1937, president of the local government 
it impounds the silt-free water of board (1918), minister of recon- 


the White Nile while the main 
Nile is in flood and permits peren- 
nial cultivation of some 600,000 
acres. The dam is 8 m. long with 


struction (1919), president of the 
board of trade (1919-20). In 
March, 1920, he was appointed 
British ambassador to the U.S.A., 


a maximum height of 60 ft. It has holding that position until 1924, 
60 sluices, a lock 60 ft. wide, and when he entered upon a business 
impounds a reservoir 200 m. long career. In the Second Great W^ar 
by 2^ m. wde with a capacity of he acted as regional commissioner 


3,100 million cubic metres. 

Geber or 'Jabir (fl, 8th cen- 
tury). Arabian chemist. Bom at 
Meshed, he joined the Sufls and 


for the S.E. and N.W. regions, and 
was raised to the peerage in 1942. 

Geddes, Andrew (1783-1844). 
Scottish painter. Born in Edin- 


shared the exile of the Barmecide burgh, April 8, 1783, he entered 
viziers of Haroun-al-Raschid. He the B.A. schools in 1806, and was 
died probably at Cufa, and is said elected A.R.A. in 1832. He painted 
to have been alive in 813. His several scriptural subjects. The 
reputation in the Middle Ages was Discovery of the Regalia of Scot- 
that of the greatest chemist of all land (1818), and exhibited at the 
time. Translations into Latin exist R.A., 1821. The portrait .of his 
of his Book of the Seventy of mother (in the Scottish National 
Johannis ; Book of Poisons ; and Gallery) is deemed his master- 
Great Book of Properties. His piece, but those of George Sanders, 


complete works in English ap- 
peared in 1928. See Alchemy. 


Sir David Wilkie, Patrick Brydone, 
and Dr. Chalmers are notable 


Gebweiler. Variant spelling of specimens of his skill. He died 
the name of the French town better May 5, 1844. 


known as Guebwiller (q.v.). 
Gecko. Family of small lizards. 


Geddes, Sir Eric Campbell 
(1875-1937). British business man 


common throughout warmer cli- and politician. Born in India, Sept. 

TVI a f AC! O rtW aTTAT.TTTVTU i.1 2. i Art •Tm-i./ , ~ 


mates and everywhere in the tropics. 
They are of dull 
colour, with many L. 
tubercles on the 
skin, and have a 
somewhat repulsive HP, 
appearance. In Pj 
most species the toes 
act like suckers and 
enable the animals 
to ascend window 
panes and run about 
ceilings. They live « , , 

on in^ts and are 
harmless. 

Geddes, Auckland Campbell 


Gecko. The S. European wall 
gecko, Tarentola mauritanica 


26, 1875, he was educated at Mer- 
chiston Castle 
school, Edinburgh, 
then went into rail- 
way administra- 
tion, first in 
America, then in 
India, and in 1903 
with the North 
Eastern Rly., of 
which he was soon 
deputy general 

European waU 

a mauritanica I'he First Great 
War he rose 
rapidly, together with his brother 


Gebdes, 1st Babon (b. 1879). Auckland, later Baron Geddes 
Bntisn politician, diplomatist, and (2.i’.),to widerpower. Lloyd Georoe 
busmessmm. Younger brother of appointed him deputy director- 
bir -B^ric Geddes (?.i?.), he was horn general of munitions supply, 1915 
June 21, 1879, educated iu Edin- On Haig’s staff in Bh^oe as 
buTgh, and became a doctor. After director-general of transportation, 
Mtiye service in the South African 1916, hU authority was extended 
War, he was professor of anatomy to cover military radways in all 
M tte Royd College of Surgeons, British theatres of war. In 1916 
Oubhn, and at McGill University, too, he received a knighthood. 


i#’ Early in 1917 
Lloyd George 
made him navy 
c o n t r oiler, 
then, later the 
same year, 
first lord of 
the admiralty. 
He became 
Sir Eric Geddes, Uiiionist M.P. 

British politician lor Cambridge 

the same year, 
retaining the seat until 1922. In 
Lloyd George’s post-war coalition 
government he was minister with- 
out portfoHo, 1919, and became the 
first minister of transport, 1919- 
21 ; but he is best remembered for 
his work in 1921-23 as chairman of 
a committee to advise on national 
expenditure, a committee which 
gave rise to the notorious phrase 
“ the Geddes axe,” in reference to 
the drastic economies recom- 
mended. Returning to business 
life, he became chairman of the 
Dunlop Rubber Co., in 1923, and 
later, for a time, of Imperial Air- 
ways, Ltd. He died June 22, 1937. 

Geddes, Jenny. Scottish kail- 
wife or vegetable seller. She is 
famed for having started a riot in 
S. Giles’s cathedral, Edinburgh, by 
hurling a stool at the dean who 
read Laud’s liturgy there for the 
first time, July 23, 1637. A stool 
said to be hers is in the Antiqua- 
rian Museum, Edinburgh. 

Geddes, Sir Patrick (1854- 
1 932 ) . British scientist and social 
reformer. Born Oct. 20, 1854, at 
Perth, and educated there, he 
studied under T. H. Huxley at 
University College, London, and 
became demonstrator in physio- 
logy. He was lecturer in zoology 
at Aberdeen, in botany at Edin- 
burgh, in natural history in the 
school of medicine, Edinburgh, and 
then professor of botany at Dun- 
dee, 1883-1919. He took a leading 
part in educational and social work 
in Scotland, and helped to found 
university hostels in Edinburgh, 
Chelsea, and India. 

Geddes was director of the Cities 
and Town Planning Exhibition. In 
1919 he was engaged by the Inter- 
national Zionist Commission to 
plan the reconstruction of Jerusa- 
lem and its proposed university. 
His chief books were The Evolu- 
tion of Sex (with J. A. Thomson), 
1889 ; Cities in Evolution, 1913 ; 
and he wrote on biology and bot- 
any. In 1932 he was knighted, but 
died April 17. Consult Life, P. 
Boardman, 1946. 

Gee. Radio device developed 
by the R.A.F. during the Second 
Great War to enable bombing air- 
craft to establish their position 
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accurately by day or night in all 
degrees of visibility. Gee consisted 
of a series of radar signals trans- 
mitted from a number of ground 
stations. These signals actuated a 
receiver in the aircraft, and their 
time-lag gave the navigator his 
position relative to the target. 
The impulses were directed towards 
the bomber’s target, and, in con- 
con junction with another device 
called Oboe, enabled precision 
high-altitude bombing to be carried 
out in any visibility and irrespec- 
tive of camouflage concealing the 
target. Gee was first put into 
operation in March, 1942, and, 
covering an arc from Great Britain 
to the Elbe, Hanover, Cassel, and 
Mannerheim, enabled the R.A.F. 
to plan 1,000-bomber raids. Gee 
was later developed as a naviga- 
tional aid to civil aviation. 

Geelong* Second largest city 
of Victoria, Australia, in Grant 


and again in 1875, and while occu- 
pying that position introduced the 
measure establishing two cham- 
bers with popular representation, 
1866. During 1876-80 he was 
president of the ministry. He was 
the author of many volumes of 
essays, stories, and biography, and 
published a volume of Reminis- 
cences in 1892. 

GeestemUnde. This German 
port on the Korth Sea is now part 
of Wesermhnde (g.t’.). 

Geffcken, Friedrich Heinrich 
(1830-96). German statesman and 
lawyer. Born at Hamburg, Dec. 9, 
1830, he studied law at Gottingen 
and Berlin, and entered the Prus- 
sian diplomatic service in 1854. 
Serving successively in Paris, Ber- 
lin, and London, he became a 
close friend and adviser of Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, later 
the emperor Frederick III. He 
framed the federal constitution of 


1600 to the prcacnt, ctirved man- 
telpieces, doon\ays, aiifl grates, 
and much beautiful furniture. It 
is open free daily, except 3£on. 

Gefle. Seaport of Sweden, and 
capital of the Ian or govt, of Gefle- 
borg. It stands at the mouth of 
the river Gefle, 112 m. N.N.W. of 
Stockholm. The river here 
branches into three arms, forming 
two islands, on which, and on the 
main shores, the city is built. It 
is the chief port for the Koppar- 
berg timber and iron district, ex- 
porting timber, wDod pulp, iron, 
and joinery. Fishing is exten- 
sively engaged in, and there are 
shipbuilding yards and manu- 
factures of cloth, cotton, 
machinery, leather, and tobacco. 
Gefle has a 16th century castle, a 
town hall, library, technical 
schools, and theatre. Pop. 41,986. 

GeflLeborg or GXvleborg. 
Maritime Ian or govt, of Sweden. 


CO. It stands near the head the German Empire, 1870-71, and 
of Geelong Har- . . , ^ 


hour, an arm 
of Corio Bay, 
45 m. by rly. 
S.W. of Mel- 
bourne, and is 
the port for the 
Western Plains 
wool and wheat, 
for the accommo- 



dation of which 
there is wharfage 
capable of taking 





ships of the lar- 
gest tonnage. In- 
dustries are con- 


Geelong, Victoria. Civic Centre in Johnstone Park, one 
of the amenities of this important Anstralian city 


Bounded on the E. by the Gulf of 
Bothnia, its area is 7,609 sq. m. 
Its coastline is much indented bj- 
small bays, the chief of which is 
Gefle Bay, in the S.E., and the 
shores are fringed with numerous 
islands, none of any great size. 
Gefle is the capital and chief sea- 
port, other seaports being Soder- 
hamn and Hudiksvall. Of many 
lakes, the largest is Dellen in the 
N.E. Rivers are numerous but 
short, and mostly drain into the 
Gulf of Bothnia. Pop. 275,528. 

Gegenschein (Ger. counter- 
glow). Faint patch of light several 
degrees in diameter appearing on 


cernedr with textiles, cement, salt, 
rope, unbreakable glass, fertilisers, 
tanning, wool scouring, and en- 
gineering. Here are the Australian 
headquarters of the Ford Motor 
and International Harvester com- 
panies. Pop. 41,300. 

GeelvixikBay {Geelvinlc, Dutch, 
yellow finch). Inlet on the N. 
coast of Dutch New Guinea, be- 
tween Cape Mamori and Cape 
D’Urville. It penetrates 120 m. 
inland, and is 150 m. wide at its 


became professor of constitutional 
history at Strasbourg in 1872. 

^ In 1888 a heated controversy 
arose on his publication of ex- 
tracts from Prince Frederick Wil- 
liam’s ■war diary calculated to 
lessen the ascendancy of Bismarck, 
and Geffcken was indicted for high 
treason, but acquitted. He died at 
Munich, May 1, 1896. Among his 
many writmgs are State and 
Church, 1875, Eng. trans. 1877, 
and a volume of essays, Eng. trans. 


moonless nights as a brightening 
of the zodiacal light {q.v,) dia- 
metrically opposite the sun. The 
light is probably sunlight reflected 
from small meteoric particles 
scattered throughout a disk-shaped 
region extending from the sun 
beyond the earth’s orbit. At full 
phase the individual particles 
would be brightest, hence the 
bright patch opposite the sun. 
Particles diameter and 

5 m. apart could produce the 


entrance. The bay contains several as The British Empire, 1889. observed light intensity, 

islands, the chief being the Schou- Geffrye Museum. London Gehazi. Servant of Elisha, in 2 
ten Islands. Japen Biak, in the museum of furniture design and Kings chaps. 4, 5, and 8. He was 
Schouten Is., was the scene, in craftsmanship. Opened in 1914, it struck with the leprosy of which 


the Second Great War, of fierce is situated in the Kingsland Road, Naaman the Syrian was cured for 


battles. May 27-June 20, 1944, • near Shoreditch Church, and is having extracted presents from 
between Japanese and U.S. forces, housed in the old Geffiye, or Iron- the latter in the name of Elisha, 
including tanks, before its capture mongers’ Almshouses, founded by Gehenna. Name in Biblical 
by the Americans. Geelvink Sir Robert Geffrye, or Geffrey and post-Biblical literature of a 
Channel is off the W. coast of (1613-1703), lord mayor of Lon- place of fiery torment. It is de- 
Western Australia. don and master of the Iron- rived from Ge-Hinnom, the Valley 


Geer, Loins Gerhard, Baron 
DE (1818-96). Swedish statesman 
and writer. Born at Finspang, 
July 18, 1818, he became president 
of the supreme courts in 1855. He 
was minister of justice, 1858-70, 


mongers’ Company, and opened in 
1715. The 14 almshouses and 
chapel stand round three sides of a 
court. The collection, partly per- 
manent, partly on loan, includes 
specimen rooms of dates from 


of Hinnom, a valley on the W. of 
Jerusalem in -which the refuse of 
the city and the bodies of animals 
and criminals were burned. In 
Matt. 5, V. 22, and 10, v. 28 the 
word is translated hell. See Hell. 
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G^jer, Erik Gustaf (1783- 
1847). Swedish historian and poet. 
Bom at Ransater in Varmland, 
Jan. 12, 1783, he was educated at 
Dppsala, where he distinguished 
himself hy his monograph on 
Sten Sture and his aptitude for 
historical research. He became a 
lecturer at Uppsala in 1810, and 
in 1817 professor there, holding 
also a position in the Swedish 
public record office. He died at 
Stockholm, April 23, 1847. Geijer’s 
great work is his History of the 
Swedish People, 1832-36. He was 
also a poet, a musician, and at one 
time an active politician. His 
collected works appeared 1849-56. 
Pron, Yi-er. 

Geijerstaxu, Gitstaf af (1858- 
1909). Swedish novelist. Bom Jan. 
6, 1858, he graduated at Uppsala 
and worked as a journalist at 
Stockholm during 1884r-93. His 
first novel. Deathly Cold, 1882, 
showed him to belong to the new 
realistic school of Swedish litera- 
ture. Among his many novels may 
be mentioned Pastor Hallin, 1887 ; 
The Head of Medusa, 1896 ; As- 
tray in Life, 1897 ; and the semi- 
autobiographical Book of Little 
Brother, 1900. He also wrote 
witty peasant comedies. 

Geilde, Sm Archibald (1835- 
1924). British geologist. Bom in 
Edinburgh, Dec. 28, 1835, he was 
educated at its high school and 
university. He entered the geo- 
logical survey in 1855, and became 
director of the geological survey of 
Scotland in 1867. Meantime he 
had made a reputation as a popu- 
lar writer on geology in The Story 
of a Boulder, 1858, and Scenery of 
Scotland, 1865. In 1871-82 he was 
Murchison professor of geology 
and mineralogy at Edinburgh. 

Foreign secretary of the Royal 
Society, 1890-94, and secretary, 
1903-08, his main life work was as 
director-general of the geological 
survey of the U.K., and director 
of the museum of practical geology, 
1882-1901. In addition to his 
Text-book of Geology, 1882, he 
wrote on volcanoes of Great Bri- 
tain, scenery and its influence on 
history and literature, and lives of 
R. I. Murchison and A. C. Ramsay. 
He was knighted in 1891, and 
given the O.M. in 1914. His Scot- 
tish Reminiscences appeared, 
1904 ; A Long Life’s Work, 1924. 
He died Nov. 10, 1924. 

Geisha. Girl in Japan trained 
as an entertainer. Taught music, 
dancing, singing, and the art of 
conversation from an early age, 
these professional singing and 
dancing girls are engaged to tell 
stories, provide music, and dance 


at dinner parties and receptions, 
and to amuse and enliven the party 
by repartee, etc. Pron. Gay-sha. 

Geislia,THE. Mus- 
ical comedy, written 
by Owen Hall (James 
Davis), composed by 
Sidney Jones, and 
produced at Daly’s 
Theatre, London, 

April 25, 1896, where 
it ran for 7 60 perform- 
ances. Many of the 
lively airs, e.g. Chin- 
chin Chinaman, The 
Amorous Goldfish, 
and the sentimental 
ballad Star of My 
Soul, have long out- 
lasted the libretto in 
popularity. 

Geissler, Hein- 
rich (1814-79). Ger- 
man inventor. Bom in Saxony, 
May 26, 1814, he became a glass 
blower. For some time he lived in 
Holland, where he made a number 
of useful experiments. In 1854 he 
settled at Bonn, and there he died, 
Jan. 24, 1879. He invented a sealed 
glass tube called the Geissler tube, 
which was used to examine the 
passage of an electric current 
through rarefied gases. 

Crel. Name given to a colloidal 
system which occurs as a more or 
less elastic solid enclosing a part or 
aU of the dispersion medium. If 
the dispersion medium is water or 
alcohol, the term hydogel or 
alcogel is used. See CoUoids. 

Gela. City of ancient Sicily. It 
stood on the S. coast and was 
founded by Greeks. At one time, 
under the tyrants Cleander, Hip- 
pocrates, and Gelo, it was the chief 
city of Sicily ; but after Gelo had 
transported half its inhabitants to 
Syracuse, its prosperity declined. 
Phintias, of Agrigentum, trans- 
ferred the remainder of the people, 
in 280 B.C., to a town he himself 
founded, and Gela fell into decay. 

Gelasius I (d. 496). Pope 492- 
96. Called on to deal with the 
schismatic followers of Aoacius at 
Constantinople, he tried in vain to 
reconcile the Eastern Church to 
Rome. In this and in other mat- 
ters he strongly maintained the su- 
premacy of the Roman see. He 
was responsible for putting a stop 
to the Lupercalia {q.v.) at Rome, 
and for the establishment of ordin- 
ations at fixed times, i.e. Ember 
days. He has given his name to one 
of the three earliest Sacramentaries 
or Service books, Sacramentarium 
Gelasianum. 

Gelatine (Fr. gelatine, Lat. gda- 
ins, frozen). Constituent of animal 
tissues, bones, hoofs, etc., which 



Geisha or dancing girl of 
Japan, in typical costume 


forms a transparent jelly when 
dissolved in w^ater. Gelatine is 
essentially a purified form of glue* 
The product is ob- 
tained by boiling raw 
materials in water, 
skimming and strain- 
ing the liquid, evap- 
orating the solution 
at a low temperature, 
and drying by expos- 
nre to the air. 

Gelatine is largely 
used for culinary pur- 
poses ; as a basis for 
photographic sensi- 
tive surfaces j in bac- 
teriology ; as a size 
for paper ; in dyeing ; 
and in making 
printers’ ink rollers. 
It is soluble in glacial 
acetic acid, when it 
loses its gelatinising power, but the 
solution forms a useful cement for 
glass. When gelatine solution is 
treated with a bichromate salt, 
allowed to solidify and exposed to 
light, the gelatine becomes insolu- 
ble. This property is used in the 
carbon process of photography, and 
the making of washable distempers. 

Gelatine Dynamite. Indus- 
trial high explosive intermediate 
in power between blasting gelatine 
and gelignite. The gelatine com- 
positions have been developed by 
replacing part of the nitroglycerine 
in blasting gelatine with oxygen - 
positive ingredients such as the 
nitrates of potassium, sodium, and 
ammonium. Carbonaceous ma- 
terial usually of vegetable origin is 
added to take up excess oxygen 
liberated in the explosion. These 
compositions are applied in iron- 
stone mining and in chambering 
fairly hard rock. See Blasting 
Gelatine ; Explosives. 

Gelderland) Guelderland, or 
Gtjelders. Province of the 
Netherlands, formerly a duchy of 
the Empire. Bounded by the Yssel 
Lake on the N. and by German 
territory on the S.E., it adjoins the 
provs. of Utrecht, S. Holland, N. 
Brabant, and Overyssel, and is 
watered principally by the Lower 
Rhine, Waal, and Yssel, while the 
^ Maas (Meuse) forms the S. bound- 
ary. The good pasturage supports 
large numbers of cattle, small es- 
tates predominating in the agricul- 
tural districts, and com, flax, beet, 
and tobacco are important crops. 

The capital of the province is 
Arnhem, other important towns be- 
ing Zutpher, Nijmegen, Apeldoorn, 
El burg, Zevenaar, Wagenlngen. 
The province has several main rly. 
lines and many narrow-gauge steam- 
tramways ; the Grift and Apel- 
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doom canais are notable. Though 
generally flat, the country is at- 
tractive. (For the bitter battles 
of 1944 and 1945, see Arnhem ; 
Netherlands ; Second Great War.) 
Area, 1,940 sq. m. Pop. 970,296. 

Gelderland was part ot the 
Frankish kingdom of Austrasia 
It was made a county by the em- 
peror Henry IV in 1079 for Gerard 
of Wassenburg, whose descendants 
became its hereditary rulers. Rey- 
nald I w^as defeated by John of 
Brabant at Woeringen, 1288, but 
his son Reynald II extended and 
strengthened his domains, which 
were erected into a duchy by the 
emperor Louis V in 1339. Dynastic 
quarrels marked the middle of the 
14th century, and in 1379 the sue 
cession fell to William of Juliers. 


Duke Arnold of Fgmont ceded 
the duchy to Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy in 1472, the latter suc- 
cee(Sng in 1473, though strongly 
opposed by the estates, i.e, a body 
representative of the nobility and 
the chief towns. Arnold’s son, 
Adolph, succeeded Charles in 1477. 
In 1483 Maximilian of Austria as- 
sumed suzerainty, but he was chal- 
lenged by Charles of Egmont, who 
ceded the duchy to William of 
Cleves in 1538. In 1543 Gelderland 
passed to the emperor Charles V, 
remaining a Hapsburg fief until it 
became one of the United Provinces 
in 1578. 


Occupied by Louis XIV, 1672-73, 
part of the province went to Prus- 
sia in 1713. The French revolu- 
tionary armies invaded it in 1794, 
and from 1810-14 it was in the 
French possessions as the dept, of 
Roer In 1814 it finally became 
part of the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (q,v.). 

Gelee ,CkiAi7DE( 1600-82). French 
painter. He is usually known as 
Claude Lorrain, from his birthplace, 
Chamagne in 
Lorraine. Go- 
ing to Italy as 
a youth, h e 
was employed 
in Rome for 
some years by 
the landscape 
painter, Tassi, 
who aided and 
encouraged 
him. He did 
much open-air 
sketching, the foundation of his 
great powers as a landscape painter, 
and left Tassi in 1625. He then 
travelled widely, working in Venice. 
France, and Nancy, returning to 
Rome in 1627. His pictures soon 
secured him patrons, and thencefor 
ward he was steadily at work. To 
guard against the frequent forgeries 
of his works, he compiled the six 
volumes of Libri di Verita (Bcoks of 



Claude Gel6e, 
French painter 

Froin an old portrait 



Gelde. Embarkation of S. Ursula. Painted by Claude Lorrain for Cardinal 
Baxberini in 1646, now in the National Gallery, London 


Truth), m which he drew sketches 
of all pictures leaving his studio, 
giving details of dates and owner- 
ship. These now belong to the duke 
of Devonshire, but were reproduced 
and published in 1777. Claude died 
at Rome, Nov. 21, 1682. 

His works are marked by a 
richness of detail and grandeur of 
composition which few of the 
classical landscape painters have 
approached. His intimate know- 
ledge of nature, coupled with his 
delicate sense of colour, produced 
many scenes of surpassing beauty, 
although he was quite unable to 
paint the human figure adequately, 
sometimes being obliged to have his 
figures inserted by other hands. 
Good examples are to be found in 
the National Gallery, London, es- 
pecially the Marriage of Isaac and 
Rebecca, and the Embarkation of 
the Queen of Sheba. 

Gelignite. Industrial high ex- 
plosive. It is used for blasting 
where a cheaper and less violent 
explosive than blasting gelatine is 
required. The standard gelignite 
contains about 60 p.c. of nitro- 
glycerine, which has been made to 
the consistency of thin jelly by the 
solution in it of 4 p.c. of collodion 
cotton, 27 p.c. of potassium nitrate, 
and 9 p.c. of woodmeal. A little 
calcium carbonate is present, as in 
blasting gelatine, and a small 
quantity of moisture. Gelignite 
is not so local in its action as blast- 
ing gelatine, rocks over a wide area 
being split into larger fragments. 
See Blasting Gelatine ; Dynamite ; 
Explosives ; Nitroglycerine. 

Gelimer. Last Vandal king. A 
descendant of Gaiseric, he made 
himself king of the Vandals in 530 
by overthrowing his kinsman Hil- 


deric, whom a little later he mur- 
dered. He ruled over the Vandal 
kingdom in Africa for about four 
years. In 533 his kingdom was 
attacked by the Romans. A force 
under Belisarius landed in Africa, 
and met the Vandals in battle 10 m. 
from Carthage. There Gelimer’s 
force was routed, and Carthage was 
entered. However, the king as- 
sembled a new army, and a second 
time gave battle to Belisarius. 
This took place in Dec., about 20 
m. from Carthage, and ended in 
the defeat of the Vandals. Gelimer 
fled, but in March, 534, he sur- 
rendered. He walked as a captive 
in the triumphal procession of 
Belisarius at Constantinople, after- 
wards disappearing from history. 

GeU, Sib William (1777-1836). 
British antiquary and traveller. 
Son of Philip GeU, of Hopton, 
Derbyshire, he was educated at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, became 
a fellow of Emmanuel, and studied 
at the Royal Academy school He 
was knighted in 1803, on bis return 
from a mission to the Ionian 
Islands ; was chamberlain to Queen 
Caroline in 1820, and, living there- 
after mainly in Italy, dSed at 
Naples, Feb. 4, 1836. He wrote a 
number of authoritative books on 
the topography and antiquities 
of Troy, Ithaca, the Morea, 
Pompeii, and Rome, most of them 
being illustrated from sketches 
by himself. 

Gellert. Hound given accordmg 
to tradition by King John to his 
son-in-law, Llewellyn, in 1205. 
The story runs that Llewellyn, re- 
turning from a hunt at which 
Gellert had been missing, was met 
by the dog covered with blood. 
Hurrying into his castle he found 
his infant heir’s cradle overturned 
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and blood-stained, and slew the dog 
believing that it had killed his 
child ; only to find, too late, that 
the faithful dog had killed a wolf 
that had attacked the boy. 
Oellert’s grave is shown at the 
village of Beddgelert, in Wales, 
near Snowdon. The story, a great 
favourite with children, was com- 
mon in Europe in different forms 
long before, and is probably of 
Eastern origin. 

Gtellert, Cheistiah’ Fubchte- 
GOTT (1715-69). A German poet, 
Bom in Saxony, July 4, 1715, he 
was professor 
of moral philo- 
sophy in the 
university of 
Leipzig, where 
his lectures 
werp attended 
by Goethe. 
His Fables, 
1 7 46-48, 
gained him 
the name of 
the La Fon- 
taine of Germany. His moral 
writings are characterised by deep 
religious feeling, and he wrote 
religious poems which Beethoven 
set to music, also the hymn which 
in its English version begins Jesus 
lives! GeUert died at Leipzig, 
Dec. 13, 1769. 

GeUigaer. Urban district of 
Glamorganshire, Wales. It is 14 m. 
N. of Cardiff, on the Monmouth- 
shire boundary. Its Norman 
church of S. Cadocus was restored 
in 1867. Extensive collieries in 
the surrounding district employ 
the majority of the pop. GeUigaer 
is near the site of a Roman hiU- 
fort of the 1st century a.d The 
best preserved example of the 
period, it illustrates with exacti- 
tude Josephus’s description of a 
Roman camp. Its four-gated, 
turreted ramparts enclose acres, 
with headquarters, six barracks, 
two granaries, and extramural 
baths. Pop. 35,900. 

GelUus, Aulus. Roman writer, 
who flourished in the 2nd cent. a.d. 
After studying rhetoric and philo- 
sophy at Rome and then at Athens, 
he returned to Rome, where he was 
entrusted with certain judicial 
functions. He was the author of 
Noctes Atticae, or Attic Nights, 
so called from having been begun 
durmg his stay in Athens, a mis- 
cellany in 20 books, of wMch the 
eighth is lost. This work has 
preserved, in the form of quota- 
tions, fragments of earlier writers 
whose works have perished, and 
contains conversations with 
learned men on linguistic and 
literary matters. 



C. F. Oellert, 
German poet 
After Anton Graff 


Gtellivare. A town of Swedish 
Lapland, in the govt, of Norr- 
botten. It is 116 m. by rly. N.N.W. 
of Lulea, and there is also rly. con- 
nexion with Narvik, at the mouth 
of the Ofoten Fjord, on the W. 
coast of Norway. It owes its im- 
portance to the extensive iron 
mines of Malmberg, a hiU 2,026 ft. 
high, with a mining village. The 
deposits are among the richest in 
the world, and a million tons 
of ii’on have been exported yearly. 
The town itself is substantially 
built, and possesses an old Lapp 
chapel and an ancient cemetery. 

Gelnhaiisen. Town of West 
Germany in the Land of Hesse. 
Situated on the Elinzig, a tribu- 
tary of the Main, 14 m. E.N.E. 
of Hanau, it carries on a variety of 
industries, especially the manu- 
facture of rubber goods. Geln- 
hausen has a distinguished past, 
having been an imperial town 
from 1169 to 1803. On an island 
in the Kinzig are the ruins of a 
Romanesque castle built by Bar- 
barossa, in 1190. There is a 
notable church, the Marien Kirche, 
in the town, dating from the 13th 
century. Pop. 5,200. 

Gelo (Gr. Qdon ; d. 478 b.o.). 
Tyrant first of Gela (491) and 
afterwards of Syracuse (485) in 
Sicily. In the second Persian war 
he offered a force of 30,000 men 
to help the Greeks against the 
Persians, on condition that he 
should have the sole command. 
This the Greeks refused, but Gelo 
had an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself nearer home, when 
Sicily was invaded by the Cartha- 
ginians with an immense force 
under Hamilcar. This force Gelo 
defeated at Himera in 480 on 
the very day on which the Greeks 
gained their victory over the 
Persians at Salamis. A wise 
and beneficent ruler, he was 
styled the saviour of his country, 
and after his death (478) was 
honoured as a hero. Prm. Jee-lo. 

Gelsemine (Ital. gelsomino ; 
Arab, yasmln, jasmine). The chief 
alkaloid contained in yellow jas- 
mine {Gelsemium sempervirens), 
another alkaloid, gelseminine, be- 
ing also present. Gelsemine is 
extracted from the finely powdered 
root by means of alcohol. It is 
very poisonous, and like strych- 
nine has an intensely bitter taste. 
The total alkaloids present in the 
gelsemium root is about 0*25 p.c., 
three-fourths of which consists of 
gelsemine. It is considered, how- 
ever, that the medicinal activity 
of the drug is due to the gelse- 
minine. The tincture of gelse- 
mium is prescribed for neuralgia. 


Gelsenkirchen. German city, 
in Westphalia, centre of the Ruhr 
coal industry. It stands on the 
canalised river Emscher and the 
Rhine-Herne-Canal, 15 m. W. of 
Dortmund. Gelsenkirchen is the 
most striking example of German 
industrialisation ; in 1847 its 
pop. was 600, in 1900, 30,000, and 
in 1939, 313,003. Through the ad- 
joining to-wns of Wattenscheid and 
Steele, it links up with Bochum to 
E. and Essen to W., forming one 
huge industrial settlement of IJ 
million people. Gelsenkirchen had 
impressive public buildings before 
its destruction in air raids of the 
Second Great War; it was en- 
tirely modem, except for the Re- 
naissance castle Horst, dating 
from 1559. There were two 
museums, an art gallery, excellent 
hospitals and sanatoria, a huge 
People’s House (T.U. centre), and 
several public parks. 

Some 24 coal mining enterprises 
worked 61 pits within the pre- 
cincts of the city. Iron and steel 
products, ovens and heating ap- 
paratus, glass, and chemicals were 
also made at Gelsenkirchen. The 
town was in a desolate state when 
captured by the U.S. 9th army on 
April 11, 1945, after several days’ 
fighting ; but mining was restarted 
almost at once. 

Gem. Name given to precious 
stones, especially diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, topazes, and emeralds 
after they have been cut and pol- 
ished. It is used in a secondary 
sense for cameos, and the less pre- 
cious stones, e.gr. agates, garnets, 
jaspers, onyxes. By a quaint con- 
ceit the Romans divided gems into 
male and female according to the 
depth or lightness of their colour. 
See Precious Stones ; al6v Arti- 
ficial Gem Stones. 

Gemini or the T>vms. One of 
the ancient Ptolemaic constella- 
tions. Castor and Pollux form the 
heads of the Twins. Their feet 
stand on the Milky Way. 

Gemma Galgani (1878-1903). 
Italian saint. Born at Caniigliano, 
Tuscany, March 12, 1878, she 
suffered from tuberculosis of the 
spine. After an apparition to her 
of S. Gabriel of the Son’ows she 
was instantaneously cured, but 
later had periodically recurring 
stigmata. A life devoted to piety 
and charity, during which she 
claimed to receive heavenly visi- 
tors, ended on April 11, 1903, at 
Lucca. She was canonised in 1940, 
because she had practised Chris- 
tian virtues to an heroic extent. 

Gemmation or Budding. In 
biology, a term sometimes used 
for a method of asexual reproduc- 
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tion, occurring in 
lowly organisms, 
which involves 
the formation of a 
new individual by 
the outgrowth 
and separation of 
part of the body 
of the parent. 

Botanists gener- 
ally prefer the 
term gemmation, 
since for them 
budding applies 
to the expansion 
of buds, e.g. of 
trees. Zoologists incline to the use 
of the simpler word. The fresh- 
water polyp, hydra, reproduces 
under suitable conditions by bud- 
ding: a bulge appears on the side 
of its body, enlarging and growing 
in complexity until it resembles its 
one parent. Then this “ branch ” 
of the parent body breaks away 
and becomes independent. 

Gemmi. Pass or mule-track 
over the Bernese Alps, Switzer- 
land. It communicates between 



Gemmation. A. Piece of sponge laden with buds a-f ; 
i, spicules of buds directed away from their free ends ; 
k, spicules of parent directed towards the osculnm, j. 
B. Bud which has been set free and has become fixed 
by the extremity 

From The Cambridge I^atural History, Macmillan d Co. 


water have gemmules which float 
to some extent, and those that live 
in running streams tend to have 
gemmules which sink. 

Gemsbok {Oryx). Species of 
antelope, found in the desert 
regions of S.W. Africa. It is re- 
markable for its long straight 
horns, which sometimes reach a 
length of 45 ins. The animal is 
about 4 ft. high, and is grey on the 
back and sides, with white below. 
There are black markings on the 
face, throat, and upper 
parts of the limbs. It 
is said that the gemsbok 
can successfully fight 
the lion with its horns. 
The name is Dutch, 
meaning chamois-buck. 

Gendarme (from Fr. 
gens d^armes, men-at- 
arms). Military police- 
man. In the Middle 
Ages gendarmes were 
the French bodyguards 
of the king, recruited 
among the nobility. 
The Eevolution created 
under the same name 
a militarised state police 
force, mounted and on 
foot, which together with its name 
was soon copied by many Euro- 
pean powers. It usually is en- 
trusted, in rural districts, with the 
tasks and duties performed in 
towns and cities by the police, and 
is recruited from among reliable 



Gemini Pass. One of the gorges in the Bernese 
Alps threaded by a mule track 

Frutigen in Berne, and Leukerbad 
in Valais, and reaches an alt. of 
7,640 ft. The track passes the 
Dauben See, and is often called 
the Daube Pass. There is an 
hotel on the summit, giving a 
remarkable view, including the 
Matterhorn, Monte Rosa, the 
Dent Blanche, and the Wildstrubel. 

Gemmule. Small spherical 
structure formed in autumn by 
many fresh- water sponges in which 
certain cells, strongly protected, 
survive the winter. In spring 
these cells, by grow'th and division, 
produce a mass ot living material, 
which sometimes spreads through 
and round the old skeleton from 
the previous year in which the 
gemmule has remained. Other- 
wise the cells, washed to a new site, 
may give rise to a new sponge alto- 
gether. In general, those forms 
that live in still or nearly still 



Gendarme. French 
militaiy constable 



Gemsbok, a long-horned antelope found in South-West 
African deserts 


former soldiers and n.c.r» «. Mem- 
bers bear arms, and in many 
countries serve in war as military 
police. Prussia . 
up to 1806 had ***** 

a regiment of 
cuirassiers 
named Gens- 
darmes. In 
Italy the gen- 
darmes are 
called Cara- 
binieri, in Spain 
Guardia Civil, 
in Turkey 
Sabtiehs, but 
everywhere 
their tasks and 
equipment are 
similar. 

Gender (Lat. 
genus, kind). Classes into which 
nouns are divided according to 
sex or absence of sex ; sometimes 
three in number — masculine, femi- 
nine, and neuter ; sometimes two — 
masculine and feminine; and in 
inflexional languages shown by 
different terminations. But this 
grammatical distinction is often 
arbitrary; thus, in Latin mensa 
(table) is feminine, in German 
Mond (moon) masculine, Sonifie 
(sun) feminine. In English, gram- 
matical gender does not exist, 
things without natural gender be- 
ing neuter. Natural gender, in 
which sex and gender agree, is 
shown by special endings (executor, 
executrix) or by different words 
(horse, mare ; fox, vixen). It is 
probable that originally the dis- 
tinction of gender was natural, 
hot grammatical. 

Gene. A factor of unknown con- 
stitution which induces the appear- 
ance of a particular character in an 
organism containing it. Experi- 
mental breeding {see Genetics ; 
Heredity ; Mendelism) proves that 
recognizable characteristics are 
passed from generation to genera- 
tion according to certain laws. 
Since material forming part of 
one generation 
initiates the next, 
it is presumed that 
the material holds 
the cause of the 
resc-mblanoe be- 
tween offspring 
and their forebears. 

Cytogenetical 
experiment {see 
Cytology ) indicates 
that genes occur in 
linear series along 
chromosomes, and 
it has been found 
possible to deter- 
mine the relative 


positions of genes for various 
characters in the series and so to 
construct a map showing these po- 
sitions (loci) in a manner analogous 
with that in which stations are in- 
dicated on maps of railways. Fur- 
ther, extreme magnification of 
suitably stained chromosomes 
shows heavily stained portions of 
chromosomes distributed in a 
manner corresponding with the dis- 
tribution of the loci in the maps. 

The natural deduction is that 
the heavily stained regions in the 
chromosomes are or contain the 
genes for the characters concerned. 
This conception is upheld by the 
fact that, when an aberrant form 
of organism has arisen spontane- 
ously — a process known as mu- 
tation — examination of its chromo- 
somes has often shown one or 
other of these to be aberrant also, 
in exactly that position which cor- 
responds to the locus of the gene 
for the character in which the or- 
ganism is peculiar. Such results 
are the basis of the current belief 
that a gene is a small part of a 
chromosome. Whether it is a dis- 
tinct material unit comparable 
to a chromosome in behaviour 
though not in size and form, or 
whether it is simply a localised 
condition in the chromosome, must 
still he determined. 

Genealogy (Gr. genealogia). 
History of the descent of a family. 
The priucipal data are places and 
dates of birth, of marriage, and of 
death, names of husbands and 
wives, particulars as to offices held, 
or professions, of wills proved, and 
any other particulars. These may 
be supplemented by a pedigree, or 
a family tree, in wMeh the growth 
of a family is shown in the reverse 
way, the various generations with 
their armorial insignia being dis- 
played as fruits of a tree, rooted in 
the founder of the house, 

Genee, Dame Adeline (b.l878) 
Danish dancer. Bom at Aarhus, 
Jan. 6, 1878, 
and trained as 
a dancer from 
the age of 
eight, she be- 
came premise 
tlametise at the 
Copenhagen 
Opera in 1895. 
Her success led 
to engage- 
ments at Ber- 
lin and Munich. 
From 1897 
to 1907 she 
danced lead- 
ing parts at 

MeBne«eii«8.mUie Empire 
Dance ot Bacchus Theatre, Lon- 


don, notably in The Press, Feb. 14, 
1898, and appeared in an important 
revival of Coppelia under the title 
The Dancing Doll, Jan. 3, 1905. 
An exponent of the traditional 
school of ballet, she also appeared 
with her own company in the 
U.S.A., Paris, and in Australia. 
Her farewell performance was 
at the London Coliseum, May 11, 
1914, but she made short re- 
appearances there in 1915 and 
1932. President of the Royal 
Academy of Dancing, she was 
made D.B.E., 1950. 

General or General Officer. 
Name given to a military officer of 
almost the highest rank, only field 
marshal being 
above it. It is 
used loosely for 
all officers 
above the rank 
of brigadier, as 
well as for those 
who are full 
generals. In the 
General. Itenk British army 
badges on shoul- there are 
der strap of British jjiai or-generals 
(lowest), Ueut- 
enant-generals, and generals. The 
equivalent rank in the navy is 
admiral, and in the R.A.F. is air 
chief marshal. 

During both Great Wars the 
commanders of armies were given 
the rank of general, either tem- 
porary or substantive. The term 
is common to most armies; the 
French have general, geniral de 
division, and general de brigade, and 
the Germans have a similar order. 
In the U.S.A. a highest rank of 
general of the army was created in 
1945. The rank brigadier general, 
abolished in the British army in 
1920, was retained in the U.S, 
army. The word was first used in 
its present sense about the end of 
the 16th century. In 1650 Crom- 
well was made captain-general of 
the forces of the Commonwealth, 
and was afterwards known as the 
lord-general. Marlborough was the 
captain-general. Later the present 
forms came into use. 

General. Title used in the 
Roman Catholic Church to desig- 
nate the heads of some religious 
orders. Under the pope, the general 
is the supreme head of his order, 
and exercises authority over the 
provincials as they, in turn, control 
the individnal communities in their 
provinces. The general is usually 
elected by a chapter of provincials 
for a period varying according to 
the order from 6 to 12 years ; but 
in the Jesuit order, for life. Sale- 
sianandRedemptorist generals are 
also elected for life. The generals 


live at Rome and are under no 
episcopal jurisdiction save that of 
the pope. {See Jesuits.) 

The title general is also used 
by the head of the Salvation 
Army {q.v.). 

General Assembly. The name 
given to the governing body of 
a Presbyterian church. As a rule, 
it meets once a year, consists of 
both ministers and laymen repre- 
senting the presbyteries of the 
church, and is presided over by a 
moderator. It is the final authority 
on all matters of belief, church dis- 
cipline, and order. The general as- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, 
an established church, differs 
slightly from those of the unes- 
tablished Presbyterian churches : 
at its annual meeting, held in 
May, the king is represented by 
a civihan high commissioner and 
members are sent thereto from 
the royal burghs and the univer- 
sities of Scotland. See Presby- 
terianism ; Scotland, Church of. 

General Election. Term used 
for the process of electing the mem- 
bers of a new central or federal, as 
opposed to a local or regional, 
government. In the U.K. this 
means the election of a new house 
of commons through the exercise 
of the parliamentary franchise, 
following a dissolution of parlia- 
ment. The Act of 1911 reduced the 
life of a parliament from seven 
years to five, although there is pro- 
vision whereby the house of com- 
mons may declare a state of emer- 
gency to exist and prolong its life 
by a year at a time. The parlia- 
ments sitting in 1914 and in 1939 
were both in this manner prolonged 
because it was thought inexpedient 
to hold a general election while a 
European war was in progress. 
The term of five years, a maxi- 
mum, is rarely allowed to run out. 

To order that a general election 
be held, writs are issued in accor- 
dance with a royal proclamation 
which dissolves one parliament and 
summons its successor to meet on a 
given day. The arrangements for 
the election in each constituency 
are in the hands of a returning 
officer, often the town clerk, who 
keeps a register of electors. 
Nominations of candidates being 
made, each candidate deposits 
in cash a sum of £150 which is held 
forfeit if he fails to secure one- 
eighth of the total votes cast. 
After the count the returning 
officer declares the result and 
issues a certificate to the successful 
candidate. Each candidate may 
spend on his campaign up to £450, 
plus 2d. per head of electors in a 
county constituency, IJd. in a 
borough constituency. 
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GENERAL ELECTION RESULTS IN THE U.K. FROM 1874 

The election of 1874 was the first in which all votes were recorded 
by secret ballot. The table shows the number of seats gained 
at each election by the main historical parties only, ignoring 
independents, etc. 

Date 

Resvlting Distribution of Seats 

1874 

351 Conservatix^e ; 250 Liberal ; 51 Home Rule 

(March) 


1880 

347 Liberal ; 240 Conservative ; 65 Home Rule 

(March) 


1885 

333 Liberal ; 251 Conservative ; 86 Home Rule 

(November) 


1886 

316 Conservative; 196 Liberal; 74 Lib. Unionist; 

(July) 

84 Home Rule 

1892 

274 Liberal ; 268 Conservative ; 47 Lib. Unionist ; 

(Jun.-Jul.) 

81 Home Rule 

1895 

340 Conservative ; 178 Liberal ; 71 Lib. Unionist ; 

(July) 

81 Home Rule 

1900 

402 Unionist ; 186 Liberal ; 82 Nationalist 

(Oct.) 


1906 

379 Liberal ; 157 Unionist ; 83 Nationalist ; 51 Labour 

(January) 

1910 

274 Liberal ; 273 Unionist ; 82 Nationalist ; 41 Labour 

(January) 


1910 

272 Liberal ; 272 Unionist ; 84 Nationalist ; 42 Labour 

(December) 


1918 

338 Coalition Unionist ; 136 Coalition Lib. ; 48 Unionist ; 

(Dee. 10) 

59 Labour ; 27 Ind. Liberal ; 73 Sinn F4in (seats 
never taken) 

1922 

344 Conservative ; 143 Labour ; 60 Ind. Liberal ; 

(Nov. 15) 

57 National Liberal 

1923 

258 Conservative ; 191 Labour ; 158 Liberal 

(Dec. 6) 


1924 

415 Conservative ; 152 Labour ; 42 Liberal 

(Oct, 29) 


1929 

287 Labour ; 261 Conservative ; 59 Liberal 

(May 30) 


1931 

472 Conservative ; 52 Labour ; 35 Liberal National ; 

(Oct. 27) 

33 National Liberal ; 13 National Labour 

1935 

385 Conservative ; 154 Labour ; 32 National Liberal ; 

(Nov. 14) 

21 Liberal ; 8 National Labour 

1945 

392 Labour ; 189 Conservative ; 13 National Liberal ; 

(July 5) 

12 Liberal 

1950 

315 Labour ; 297 Conservative (including National 

(Feb. 23) 

Liberal) ; 9 Liberal 


An Act of 1928 gave the right 
of voting at a general election to 
all men and women over 21 (with 
a few disqualifications, e.g. lunacy). 
Women voted at a general election 
for the first time, though with 
limited qualifications, in the elec- 
tion of 1918. Since 1918 all polls 
have had to take place on the same 
day — a special Act was needed in 
1945 to allow towns taking their 
summer holidays at the date ap- 
pointed “to vote on a different day. 
Before 1918 the polls were often 
spread over a period of weeks, and 
later polls were often influenced by 
the declared results of earlier ones. 
Moreover, a defeated candidate 
in an early poll might still be in 
time for election at a later poll in 
another constituency ; thus in the 
general election 1S68, (lladstone, 


defeated in S.W. Lancashire, was 
able to stand and be elected for 
Greenwich. By the Ballot Act of 
1 872 open voting at the hustings was 
discontinued and secrecy ensured 
by the ballot. Voters must present 
themselves in person, except that 
those w’ho, through the nature of 
their duties {e,g, military service) 
or for reasons of physical incapa- 
city or necessity to make a journey 
by sea or air to the polling station, 
cannot attend may send their 
votes through the post or appoint 
a proxy. Only one vote is allowed 
to each voter, all forms of plural 
voting being abolished in 1948. 

Certain general elections are re- 
membered by popular descriptive 
labels, usually invented by the 
losing side. Thus, that of 1900 
uas the " khaki ” election (held to 


have exploited the popularity of 
the S. African war) ; that of 1918 
was the “ coupon ” election (aee 
Coupon) ; that of 1924 was the 
‘‘ red letter ” election, in reference 
to the astutely-timed publication 
of a subversive letter alleged to 
have been written by a Russian 
Communist leader. That of 1931 
was the “ doctors’ m^date ” for 
healing the country’s economic ills. 
See Election ; Franchise ; Hust- 
ings ; Parliament ; Proportional 
Representation ; Women’s Suffrage. 

G^eral Headqtiariers. Ad- 
ministrative centre from which an 
army commander directs his forces. 
Here will also be located the com- 
manders of the ancillary services 
and frequently on active service 
the air officer commanding, with 
their respective staffs. In the 
British Army, communication be- 
tween front line troops, advanced 
command posts, and G.H.Q. was 
maintained by the G.H.Q. Liaison, 
or Phantom Regiment, a special 
unit formed in Belgium in 1940. 
This unit was equipped with motor 
cycles, fast cars, and light aircraft, 
and transmitted messages by 
special wireless sets, using a code 
the Gerihans never broke. Some 
sections were dropped in Nor- 
mandy before the Allied invasion 
on June 6, 1944, and others 
accompanied the airborne and as- 
sault troops. They gave the news 
of the closing of the Falaise gap ; 
reported the movements of the 
German armour in the Ardennes 
offensive, Dec., 1944 ; and an- 
nounced the Russo-American junc- 
tion at Torgau. The flash of the 
regiment was a white P on a black 
background. 

Generalisation. Mental pro- 
cess which, with the aid of abstrac- 
tion and comparison, discovers the 
qualities common to a class of in- 
dividual things and unites them 
in a single idea called a concept. 
Generalisation simplifies know- 
ledge by enabling a number of 
particular ideas to be combined 
under a single idea ; if there 
were no general ideas, it would 
be necessary to employ a special 
name for every individual object. 

Generalissimo (Lat. super- 
lative of generalis, general). Title 
conferred occasionally upon the 
commander of a nation’s armed 
forces or of several army groups. 
This position was held by Foch, in 
the First Great War, from March 
26, 1918 ; and by Chiang Kai-shek 
from 1926. Marshal Stalin was 
created generalissimo of the Soviet 
Union, June 27, 1945. 

General Medical Council. Au- 
thority appointed under the Medi- 
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cal Act of 1858 to regulate the 
quaJificatious of medical practi- 
tioners and exercise disciplinary 
control in certain professional 
matters. The council is composed 
of 27 members chosen by the 
different universities of England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, the 
Eoyal Colleges of Physicians, 
Boyal Colleges of Surgeons, and 
Koyal Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Glasgow, the Apothe- 
caries’ Society of London, and the 
Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland ; five 
members nominated by the crown 
through the privy council ; and 
seven members elected by the 
medical practitioners of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Its prin- 
cipal duty is to keep the medical 
register, t.e. the list of medical men 
who hold diplomas granted after 
qualifying examinations of a 
proper standard. Unless a medical 
man is registered he does not 
possess the privileges restricted by 
law to members of the medical 
profession. 

The council alone has the right 
to place a doctor on the register 
or to remove his name ; to super- 
vise the examinations conducted 
by universities and medical cor- 
porations entitled to grant medical 
qualifications, in order to satisfy 
itself that a proper standard of 
skill and knowledge is maintained ; 
to deal with unprofessional con- 
duct which may render the offender 
liable to be struck off the register, 
e,g, advertising or canvassing for 
patients ; and to publish, and from 
time to time issue revised editions 
of, the British Pharmacopoeia, 
i.e» a book contaming a list of medi- 
cines and compounds, together 
with the manner of preparing them 
and their appropriate doses. 

General Paralysis of the In- 
sane. Progressive disease of the 
brain due to syphilis, associated 
with mental and physical deteri- 
oration and finally dementia and 
paralysis. The disease begins from 
eight to 20 years after infection, 
and is commoner among males 
than females, though thorough 
early treatment of syphilis has 
much modified the incidence of the 
condition. Pathologically, essen- 
tial changes are found in the grey 
cells themselves and the organism 
of syphilis can be demonstrated in 
the nerve tissue. 

The onset is marked by loss of 
emotional control, the patient 
being easily moved to tears or to 
anger. He loses aU power of judge- 
ment, and while he conceives bril- 
liant plans, refuses to recognize 
practical limitations to achieve- 
ment. In time, excitability gives 


way to lethargy, and the patient 
becomes indifferent to his sur- 
roundings, bedridden, paralysed, 
and incontinent. Tremor is a 
prominent early symptom affect- 
ing speech and hands. Changes in 
the higher mental controls cause 
contraction of vocabulary and 
poverty of expression. Sexual 
excitement recedes. Attacks resem- 
bling epilepsy are later frequent 
and may be a cause of death. 

Diagnosis depends on the posi- 
tive reaction of the cerebro-spinal 
fiuid, together with recognition of 
tremor, mental deterioration, and 
loss of emotional control. This 
disease is likely to occur when the 
blood serum and cerebro-spinal 
fluid are positive in spite of anti- 
syphilitic treatment in the pre- 
ceding stages of syphilis. 

The condition may be arrested 
or modified by the induction of a 
high temperature, for which pur- 
pose malaria has been used since 
1917, the patient being caused to 
have some ten rigors after being 
bitten by mosquitoes carrying 
malarial infection. Diathermy and 
short-wave are other accepted 
methods of inducing this high tem- 
perature. Injections of arsenic, 
coupled with bismuth, and large 
and continued doses of antibiotic 
drugs are among remedies used. 

General Service Medal. First 
official medal for naval service to 
be authorised for all ranks of the 

Royal Navy. 

n Instituted 

j in 1847, it 

covered the 
period 1793- 
. 18 40, and 

clasps were 
authorised for 
250 general 
engagements, 
« frigate actions, 

General Service Medal „ ° j ont.f in a 

issued in 1847 cutting- 

out expedi- 
tions. One of the earliest clasps 
commemorated Lord Howe’s vic- 
tory of June 1, 1794. The medal 
and clasps were issued in 1848 to 
survivors of the various engage- 
ments, likewise the medal and 
appropriate clasps to officers and 
men of the army who had served 
on board ship as marines. 

In 1915 a second naval general 
service medal was authorised for 
service in minor operations since 
1910 not covered by the campaign 
medals issued to aU services for 
major wars. The medal has a num- 
ber of clasps, the first being Persian 
Gulf, 1909-1914, for officers and 
men engaged in the suppression 
of the arms traffic. There is a 
Palestine clasp for naval opera- 



tions there between April 10, 1936, 
and Sept. 3, 1939. See Medals, 
colour plates. 

Aemy. a general service medal 
for the army and R.A.P. was in- 
stituted in 1918 for minor cam- 
paigns not warranting a separate 
medal, bars betokening specific 
operations. It was awarded for 
operations in Indonesia and Indo- 
China 1945-46, with a bar for 
Palestine 1945-48. The medal has 
on the obverse the effigy of the 
sovereign and on the reverse a 
figure of Victory. The ribbon is 
purple with a green central stripe. 
See Africa General Service Medal ; 
India General Service Medal. 

General Steam Navigation 
Co., Ltd. British steamship com- 
pany. Founded in 1824, it has now 
a fleet of about 

forty vessels. — 

Its services are ® ^ 

the carriage of 
cargo between 

London and 1824- C 

the ports on ^ 

the E. coast of General Steam 
England ; and Navigation Co. flag; 

London and ’>»'*- 

the North Sea 

ports of Germany, Holland, and 
Belgium, the French Channel 

ports, Bordeaux, Oporto, and the 
Mediterranean. In summer, tour- 
ists are taken to Southend, Mar- 
gate, and Ramsgate. Its head- 
quarters are 15, Trinity Square, 
London, E.C.3. 

General Strike. Cessation of 
work by the general body of wage- 
earners in the hope of attaining 
some specified object. The idea of 
a “ sacred holiday month ” pre- 
pared for and participated in by 
the entire wage-earnmg class 
whose simple “ passive resistance” 
would destroy all existing institu- 
tions was put forward in 1831 by 
William Benbow, a follower of 
Robert Owen {q.v.), and was 
among the means of action which 
the Chartists attempted to use. 
The British Syndicalist Tom 
Mann, who was against control of 
industry by parliament, came out 
in 1911 strongly in favour of “ the 
general strike of national pro- 
portions.” General strikes were 
attempted in Sweden in 1902, 1909, 
and 1910, and in Belgium in 1913, 
but the unions were not strong 
enough to secure complete cessa- 
tion of work. A general strike 
resulting in a virtually nation-wide 
withdrawal of labour took place, 
however, in Great Britain in 1926. 

In 1925, when the miners’ agree- 
ment of 1921 was about to end, the 
coal industry was losing money. 
The mine-owners demanded that 
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the miners should accept lower 
wages and longer hours, and a 
stoppage of work threatened. The 
government (prime minister, Stan- 
ley Baldwin) intervened, setting 
up a commission of inquiry under 
Sir Herbert Samuel (see Samuel, 
Viscount) and paying a subsidy 
meanwhile to maintain the existing 
wage rate. The commission con- 
demned subsidies, and advocated 
the continuance of private owner- 
ship, with, however, some measure 
of cooperation in selling and the 
elimination of waste in manage- 
ment, closing of unprofitable 
collieries, retention of the existing 
working hours, and a reduction of 
wages. Under government pres- 
sure, the mine-owners accepted the 
commission’s report as a basis for 
negotiation ; the miners rejected it. 

The government subsidy expired 
on April 30, 1926, and on that day, 
efforts at negotiation between 
miners and mine-owners by the 
T.U.C. and the government having 
failed, the owners posted notices 
at the collieries that they could no 
longer employ the miners except 
at a lower wage. Work in the 
mines ceased. The general council 
of the trades union congress 
(after a meeting at which delegates 
representing 3,663,000 members 
voted in favour, and those repre- 
senting 60,000 voted against, 
some 300,000 not being repre- 
sented) announced that it would 
call a general strike at midnight on 
May 3-4 unless negotiations had 
been satisfactorily started. 

State of Emergency 

On Saturday, May 1, the govern- 
ment declared the existence of a 
state of emergency and took steps 
to control food supplies, com- 
mandeer all forms of transport, 
and preserve order. 

Negotiations between govern- 
ment and T.U.C. continued ; but 
members of the national society 
of operative printers and assis- 
tants, employed by the Daily 
Mail, refused to handle Monday’s 
issue of the paper as they objected 
to the leading article dealing with 
the proposed general strike. 

The government thereupon broke 
off negotiations. At midnight on 
May 3-4 trains, omnibuses, and 
trams throughout the country 
came to a standstill. On Tuesday 
no London newspapers were ob- 
tainable. Wild rumours circu- 
lated. On Wednesday, from the 
offices of the Morning Post, the 
government issued an official news 
sheet, the British Gazette (g'.r.). 
Some of the newspapers eventually 
appeared as small news sheets, 
many printed by cyclostyle. For 


the first time, the B.B.C. came to 
the fore as a disseminator of news 
and information. 

Sir John Simon, from the 
Liberal benches in the house of 
commons, startled the trade 
unions by a speech maintaining 
that the general strike was not 
covered by the Trade Disputes 
Act of 1906, which had given the 
funds of trade unions immunity 
from attachment to cover losses 
caused by industrial disputes. 

Amateur Train Drivers 

By the Saturday trains with 
amateur drivers were able to make 
slow cross-country journeys. A 
skeleton service ran on London 
tube railways. Omnibuses and 
trams, a poHceman by each ama- 
teur driver, ran in the towns. 

Three days later Samuel was in 
unofficial contact with the govern- 
ment, the miners, and the mine- 
owners. In anticipation of an early 
settlement of the mining dispute, 
the general council of the T.U.C. 
decided on May 12 to terminate 
the general strike, which by that 
time had lasted nine days, that 
night, a decision made public by 
the B.B.C. 

Resumption of work did not 
prove simple : by striking without 
notice, many of the trade unions 
had broken agreements arrived 
at between them and their em- 
ployers’ unions, and it was another 
five days before the railwaymen, 
dockers, printers, and transport 
workers succeeded in adjusting 
matters and were allowed to 
return to work. But the miners 
were to hold out another six months 
before, their funds exhausted and a 
winter of starvation in prospect, 
delegates decided that the dispute 
must be ended on any terms. 

The general strike of 1926 failed ; 
but to guard against the unlikely 
possibility of a repetition, the 
government in 1927 passed a new 
Trade Disputes Act declaring sym- 
pathetic strikes illegal. See Trade 
Disputes Acts. oupi.ai.e 

General Stud Book. Register 
of the pedigrees of British race- 
horses, The first edition w’as pub- 
lished in 1793, after 'which it ap- 
peared at irregular intervals until 
1891, when it became a quadren- 
nial publication, the 31st edition 
appearing in 1950. This stud book 
is the only one recognized by all 
nations ; failure of an animal to 
qualify for inclusion may render 
its sale abroad impossible. The 
purpose of the book is to main- 
tain the purity of British blood- 
stock. It is published by Messrs. 
Weatherby & Sons, secretaries 


of the Jockey Club and National 
Hunt Committee. 

Generator. General term for 
any machine used for generating 
electricity, i,e, converting me- 
chanical energy into electrical 
energy. The expression D.C. 
generator is frequently used in 
place of dynamo as being more 
exact for a direct-current machine. 
A.C. (alternating current) gen- 
erators or dynamos are almost 
invariably referred to as alter- 
nators, except for the so-called 
asynchronous or induction gen- 
erator ; this is not a true alternator, 
consisting as it does of an induction 
motor (see Motor, Electric) which 
is over-run by mechanical means 
to a speed greater than normal 
(e,g. when a train coasts do'wnhill), 
and so returns power to the line. 

Other types include the so-called 
lightning, impulse, or surge gen- 
erator, used to produce artificial 
lightning strokes of tremendously 
high voltage and short duration, 
for research or testing purposes. 
These may operate on electro- 
static principles (rubbing belts, 
etc.), or consist simply of a set of 
condensers (g.v,), charged in par- 
allel and discharged in series, to 
obtain a high voltage. The word 
generator is frequently used loosely 
in radio work to denote any 
assemblage of valves or oscillatory 
circuits producing a special effect. 
See Electro-magnetic Machine. 

G^neroso. Peak of Switzer- 
land, in the canton of Ticino. It 
rises from the S.E. end of Lake 
Lugano, near the Italian frontier, 
to a height of 5,590 ft., and is 
ascended by a rack and pinion rly. 
from Capolago. There is an hotel 
on a terrace, 3,960 ft., and another 
on the Kulm, at an alt. of 5,295 ft. 

Genesis (Gr., origin). First 
book of the Pentateuch or rather 
Hexateuoh. The name is taken 
from the Septuagint title, the 
Generation of the World. The 
Hebrew title is In the Beginning. 
The book falls into two main divi- 
sions : (a) Creation stories and 
primeval history. Chaps. 1-11, v. 
26 ; (6) History and stories of the 
patriarchs, from Chap 11, v. 27. 
It is composed of a number of nar- 
ratives, more or less independent 
in origin and based upon popular 
tradition. 

Division (a) includes stories of 
the creation of the universe, of 
the fall of man, of the deluge, and 
of the tower of Babel. Division (6) 
includes an Abraham narrative, 
a Jacob story, and a Joseph 
narrative. Some of the stories in 
these narratives (e.g. that of the 
deluge) bear some resemblance to 
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stories found in Babylonian and 
ancient Egyptian literature. The 
poem known as The Blessing of Ja- 
cob, in Gen. 49, is probably one 
of the oldest pieces of composition 
found in the Hexateuch. 

Bible ; Hexateuch ; Pentateuch. 

Genet. Any member of the 
genus GemUa^ found almost solely 
in Africa, with one species in 
S. Europe. Genets are allied to the 
civets and mongooses in a group 
of carnivores called Viveridae. 
They look something like stoats, 
but are more slim and graceful. 
The face is curiously like that of a 
cat. Genets have" short fur of 
exquisite texture and in many 
species of beautiful mottled pat- 
tern. They are easily, tamed. 

Generics. Science which ob- 
serves the resemblances and 
differences between organisms 
and seeks to account for them. 
The earliest genetical studies were 
simple observations on naturally 
occurring organisms, leading to 
little more than broad generalisa- 
tions. Biometric methods intro- 
duced hy Francis Galton eliminate 
the indecision inherent in simple 
observational studies of hetero- 
genous material. They depend on 
the statistical analysis of observa- 
tions of characters which can be 
measured, e.gr. height and weight, 
and so serve to show the degree 
to which groups of individuals re- 
semble or differ from other groups. 
Such methods also indicate that 
quantitative differences between 
individuals may result from either 
heredity or environment. 

Experimental breeding owes its 
origin to Mendel. It involves 
crossing closely related indivi- 
duals which dife in one or a few 
well defined qualitative ways and 
in studying the incidence of these 
differences in the progeny. The 
method has the advantage that 
the material is under experi- 
mental control ; environmental 
effects may be minimised if not 
entirely eliminated. It has re- 
sulted in the elucidation of the 
laws governing the distribution 
to future generations of many if 
not all potentialities. Cytology 
has found its major application 
in discovering, in the behaviour 
of chromosomes through successive 
generations, the mechanism of 
Mendelian inheritance. Neither 
Mendelian laws of the inheritance 
of potentialities, nor the behaviour 
of the chromosomes, however, 
explain fully why an organism 
comes to he what it is at maturity. 
Potentialities undoubtedly pass 
in the gametes to the zygote, but 
this cell, in all but the simplest 
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plants a\id animals, gives rise to 
the many kinds which constitute 
the mature organism. Why the 
processes of cell division, differen- 
tiation, and integration go on as 
they do during development, it 
is for experimental embryology 
to determine. Set Heredity. 

Geneva. A canton of Switzer- 
land, in the extreme W. of the 
country. Except for a small strip 
of m. where 
it adjoins the 
canton of Vaud, 
it is surrounded 
by French terri- 
tory. Area, 109 
sq. m. The river 
Rh6ne flows 
through it from 
‘Lake Geneva, at 
the S.W. end of which it emerges 
and receives the river Arve. The 
surface is fairly level and is mostly 
covered by market gardens, vine- 
yards, and orchards. Watch- 
making and the manufacture of 
jewelry are the chief industries. 
Next to Basel, this is the most 
densely populated of the Swiss 
cantons. The majority of the 
inhabitants are French-speaking, 
and half are Protestants and half 
Roman Catholics. The youngest 
member of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, Geneva became a canton in 
1815. The capital is Geneva. 
Pop. 174,855. 

Geneva, Largest lake of Central 
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Europe, called by the French 
Leman. It lies between Switzer- 
land and France. Its length is 45 
m., its maximum width is 10 m., 
and where narrowest, between 
Pointe de Genthod and Bellerive, 
it is 2 m. Crescent-shaped, the N. 
shore measures 59 m. and the S. 
shore only 45 m. Area, 225 sq. m. 
Most of the S. shore belongs to the 
dept, of Haute-Savoie, France, but 
the remainder is bounded by the 
Swiss cantons of Geneva, Vaud, and 
Valais. The surface is 1,220 ft. 
above sea level, the depth varying 
between 240 ft. and 1,094 ft. It is 
an expansion of the Rhone, which 
enters it as a sUt-laden mt. stream 
at the S.E. end and emerges at the 
S.W. corner, clear and blue. 

The waters of Lake Geneva are 
of a beautiful deep blue colour and 
remarkably transparent, especially 
near Geneva, the silt being gradu- 
ally deposited and incidentally 
diminishing the water area. Like 
most of the Swiss lakes, it presents 
the phenomenon of the “ seiches ** 
or fluctuations in the level of the 
water, phenomena which are 
caused by sudden alteration in 
atmospheric pressure. 

The level is higher in summer 
than in winter, owing to the molt- 
ing of the snows. It is not so rich 
in fish life as many other lakes, but 
lake salmon, trout, pike, and carp 
are caught. Remains of lacustrine 
dwellings have been discovered 
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on its shores. It is encircled by 
rlys. and traversed by steamers, 
the first being built at Geneva in 
1823 by an Englishman. The most 
important towns on its banks are 
Geneva, Lausanne, Nyon, Coppet, 
Vevey, Montreux, Villeneuve, 
Thonon, £vian-les-Bains, and 
Oucby. Some of the best-known 
verses in canto 3 of Byron’s Cbilde 
Harold’s Pilgrimage were inspired 
bv this lake. Consult Lac L4man, 
El A. Porel, 3 vols., 1892-1904. 

Geneva (Fr. Geneve ; Ger. 
Ge7if). City of Switzerland, capital 
of the canton of Geneva. It stands 
at the S.W. extremity of the lake 
of Geneva, near the confluence of 
the Arve with the Rhone, 40 m. 
N.E. of Ohambery and 256 m. S.E, 
of Paris. It is the fourth largest 
town in the country. The old part, 
which is also the commercial 
centre, lies on the left bank of the 
Rh6ne, which divides the city into 
two portions, connected by several 
bridges. Since the demolition of 
the ramparts in 1849-50, Geneva 
has rapidly spread, wide streets 
and commodious quays lining 
river and lake have been con- 
structed, and breakwaters built to 
protect the port. 

Although a famous religious 
scientific, and literary centre, 
Geneva has few public buildings of 
outstanding interest. The Protes- 
tant cathedral, founded in the 10th 
century and consecrated in the 
11th, was rebuilt in the 12th and 
13th centuries and disfigured in 
the 18th by Renaissance additions. 
More tasteful is the adjoining 
Gothic chapel of the Maccabees, 
built in 1406 and restored in 1874- 
88. There are other R.C., Angli- 
can, and American churches. The 


town haU dates fi-om the 16th 
century. The academy, founded 
by Calvin in 1559, is one of the 
leading Swiss universities, with a 
school of international studies. 

There are a large, handsome 
theatre, an athenaeum, and many 
museums, including the Musee 
Rath, with pictures and sculp- 
tures. There are also historical, 
natural history, industrial, and 
archaeological museums, technical 
schools, and an observatory. The 
Victoria Hall is a fine building. 
The city has large manufactures of 
watches, clocks, musical boxes, 
scientific instruments, and jewelry, 
including enamelling and diamond 
cutting. 

Mentioned by Caesar, Geneva 
became important under the 
Romans, and the seat of a bishop 
in the 5th century or earfier. It 
afterwards belonged to the Bur- 
gundians, the Franks, the Empire, 
and to the counts of Savoy. The 
prince-bishops of Geneva had a 
continual struggle to maintain 
their privileges ; this culminated 
in 1535 in the epoch of unrest 
caused by the Reformation. The 
bishop transferred his seat to Gex, 
and in 1536 Calvin (q.v.) came to 
the city, acquired almost sover- 
eign power, and ruled with a rod 
of iron in a “Protestant Rome.” 
In the 17th century the dukes of 
Savoy attempted to recover Ge- 
neva, but it was defended by Pro- 
testant powers. In the 18th cen- 
tury dissensions arose between the 
bourgeois and the workers. 
Geneva was annexed by France in 
1792, but upon its liberation in 
1815, joined the Swiss Confedera- 
tion. It was the seat of the League 
of Nations from its first assembly 


in 1920. In 1946 the palace of the 
League was handed over to U.N.O. 
for the housing of some of its 
European services. Pop. 124,431. 

Geneva. City of New York, 
U.S.A., in Ontario co. Situated at 
the N. end of Seneca Lake, 50 m. 
S.E. of Rochester, it is served by 
rly. and barge canal. Nursery 
gardening is carried on, maize and 
vegetables are canned, and fur- 
naces, radiators, enamelware, op- 
tical requisites, cutlery, and stoves 
are manufactured. Geneva has an 
agricultural experimental station, 
observatory, and state armoury. 
Settled in 1788 it received a charter 
in 1898. Pop. 15,555. 

Geneva Convention. Inter- 
national agreement regulating the 
treatment of sick, wounded, and 
prisoners of war. The death of 
thousands of wounded after the 
battle of Solferino (1859) through 
lack of medical aid, and the en- 
deavours of Henri Dunant, a 
Swiss doctor who was present, led 
to the international convention at 
Geneva for the amelioration of the 
condition of soldiers wounded in 
the field (1864). The rules were 
revised by the Geneva Convention 
of 1906. As a result of the First 
Great War, a new convention was 
made in 1929. 

This provides that sick or 
wounded persons attached to arm- 
ies must be regarded as prisoners 
of war and be respected, protected, 
and cared for without distinction 
of nationality by the belligerent 
in whose hands they are. Search 
must be made for the wounded and 
dead, who must not be subjected 
to pillage or maltreatment. All 
medical units, establishments, and 
personnel must be respected unless 
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being used for combatant purposes. 
Medical personnel cannot 
treated as prisoners of war^ if 
engaged in collecting or tending 
the sick or wounded. 

Aircraft used as medical trans- 
port are also protected, but must 
not fly over the firing line without 
permission and must land if called 
on to do so. 

As a compliment to Switzerland, 
the federal colours reversed — a red 
cross on a white ground — became 
the emblem of the medical services. 
Turkey uses a red crescent and 
Persia a red sun. The emblem 
must be shown, and must not be 
used in either peace or war except 
for the medical services. This is 
enforced in Great Britain by the 
Geneva Convention Acta, 1911 
and 1937. 

The convention, in dealing with 
prisoners of war, provides that 
they are not in the power of the 
individuals who capture them, but 
of the government. Beprisals 
against them are forbidden. They 
cannot be required to give informa- 
tion except as to their name and 
rank or regimental number. Pro- 
vision is made as to treatment, 
food, clothing, correspondence, 
parcels, and work. See N.V. 

Geneva Protocol. Agreenient 
outhning procedure for concilia- 
tion, arbitration, and forced com- 
pliance with League 
decisions among 
members of the 
League, accepted by 
the 5th League of 
Nations Assembly, 

Oct. 2, 1924, but 
never ratified by 
the Powers. 

Geneva Spirit 
(Dutch jenever, juni- 
per. gin). Distilled 
spirit flavoured with 
juniper berries. The 
name is due to the 
popular confusion 
of the word with the 
town of Geneva. 

Quantities are made in Holland, 
notably at Schiedam, whence gin 
is often called Hollands or Schie- 
dam. See Gin. 

Genevieve (c, 422 - c. 512). 
Patron saint of Paris. Born at 
Nanterre, the daughter of a shep- 
herd, she came under the influence 
of S. Germanus, and at 15 devoted 
herself to the religious life, prac- 
tising a stern asceticism, though 
not entering a convent. \!^en 
Paris was taken by Childeric she 
was tireless in her efforts on behalf 
of the citizens, and interceded with 
the king for the prisoners. She 
founded the church of S. Denis, 


and encouraged the people to re- 
sist Attila’s invasion. Her tomb is 
in the church of S. Btienne-du- 
Mont, Paris. 

Geniculate Body. Part of the 
brain in which the fibres coming 
from the eyes in the optic tract 
are sorted out. It is highly 
probable that here the nervous 
impulses originating in the re- 
ception of light of different wave- 
lengths are analysed to ^ve a 
perception of colour. It is best 
developed in the Anthropoidea, 
where we also find the highest 
degree of colour vision. 

Genie. Good or evil spirit, or 
manifestation between the spirit- 
ual and the animal in Oriental 
mythology. In the Hindu Vedas 
they are benevolent, but in the 
stories of The Arabian Nights and 
other Eastern tales they are often 
either evil powers or vaguely mon- 
strous slaves of those possessing 
some power over their services. 
The plural is genii. See Mythology. 

Genioglossal Process. On 
the inner aspect of each side of the 
front of the lower jaw in man is 
attached a genioglossal muscle 
actuating the tongue and used in 
speech. It used to be considered 
that the absence of this in fossil 
skulls meant that the form con- 
cerned could not speak, and that 
its presence indicated the power of 
speech, but argu- 
ments based upon 
the presence or 
absence of this 
rocess are not now 
ighly valued. 
Genipap {Qenipa 
americana). Small 
evergreen tree of 
the family Rubi- 
aceae, native to 
tropical America 
and the W. Indies. 
The leaves are op- 
posite, leathery and 
lance-shaped ; flow- 
ers bell-shaped, 
white, in clusters. 
The juicy fruit is as large as an 
orange, but tapering towards each 
end, with a rather thick, greenish- 
white rind. 

Genissiat. Village of France, 
near Bellegarde, dept, of Ain. 
Situated on the Upper Rhdne, 
close to the Franco-Swiss frontier, 
it has the second biggest hydro- 
electric project in Europe (after 
the Dnieper dam, q,v,). This is 320 
ft. high and backs up the waters 
of the Rhdne for 14 m. Work was 
begun in 1938, interrupted by the 
German occupation, resumed un- 
der German supervision until 
sabotage by the workmen brought 


it to a standstill, and construction 
started again late in 1945. The 
plant is to contain six 975-ton 
turbine generators, supplying 
Lyons chiefly, though some power 
will reach Paris, 160 m. N.W. 
Part of the station came into 
operation in Jan., 1948. 

Genista. Genus of shrubs of the 
family Leguminosae. They are 
natives of Europe, N. Africa, and 
W. Asia. Native British species 
are 0, anglica, needle-furze, and G. 
tinctoriat dyers’ greenweed (^.^j.). 
See Plantagenet. 

Genitive (Lat. genitivus, be- 
longing to birth). One of the cases 
(q.v.) in the inflexional languages. 
The term is really a Latin mis- 
translation of the Greek name 
genike properly the class-case, 
expressing in its widest application 
the relation between one thing and 
another. The ideas of source, ori- 
gin, possession, are special aspects 
of the general meaning. The inflex- 
ion survives in the English pos 
sessive (John’s). See Grammar. 

Genius (Lat. genere, to pro- 
duce). In Roman mythology, the 
god of productivity, in a special 
sense a tutelary divinity. Every 
man was supposed to be accom- 
panied from the cradle to the grave 
by his genius, his higher and better 
self, by whom he was protected 
and influenced. Special days in a 
man’s life, such as his birthday and 
wedding day, were made the occa- 
sion of festivity and rejoicing, and 
sacrifice was offered to the genius. 
Like the individual man, families, 
cities, states, localities, even baths 
and theatres, had their genius. In 
imperial times, the genius of the 
emperor was an object of worship, 
even during his lifetime. The 
genius of a place was usually re- 
presented in the form of a snake ; 
that of a man as a youth dressed 
in a toga with veiled head, carrying 
a cornucopia. The conception is 
essentially Italian, although the 
daemon of the Greeks exhibited 
certain resemblances. 

In modern language, the word 
genius is used with various shades 
of meaning. It denotes special 
aptitude for a particular branch 
of learning, as a genius for mathe- 
matics ; distinguishing qualities 
or characteristics, as the genius of 
the Anglo-Saxon race ; outstand- 
ing ability and a person possessed 
of such. See Demonology. 

Genoa. Prov. of N.W. Italy, 
sloping from the Apennines to the 
Ligurian Sea. Its area is 1,582 
sq. m. Curving round the Gulf of 
Genoa and protected by mts., the 
coastal tract, called the Riviera, 
is a famous winter resort. Fertile 
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and intensively cultivated, it pro- 
duces fruit, flowers, oil, and wine. 
The people are hardy and indus- 
trious, and make excellent sea- 
men. Ironworking and textile 
manufactures are carried on. Pop., 
pre-war, 831,025. 

G^noa (Ital. Genova), City and 


seaport of Italy, the capital of the 
prov. of Genoa. It stands at the 

y head of the Gulf 
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bishop, and possesses a university, portant are the Palazzo Municipale, damaged in the Second Great War. 
The present walls, the third of a the Doria, the Rosso, the Bianco, Exports in normal times included 
series, extend up the slopes of the Durazzo-Pallavicini, the Spin- rice, fruit, w’ine, oil, silk, hats, 
surrounding hills whose summits ola, the Royal, the Balbi-Senarega, hemp, flax, cheese, flour, paper, 
are crowned with strong forts, and the old palace of the doges, soap, and marble. The main Indus - 
batteries, and outworks, enclosing Many are triumphs of architecture, tries included iron- working, fmit- 
detached houses, terraced gardens, and most contained art treasures preserving, sugar-refining, tanning, 
orange groves, and open country, and collections of ahtiquities ; both vesta match and filigree making, 
Erected in 1626-32, their circuit is churches and palaces were heavily and the manufacture of cotton 
nearly 12 m., and they are pierced damaged in the Second Great War. cloth and macaroni, 
by eight gates. The city, which is rich in benevo- Genoa was inhabited by Greeks 

The old part of the city has lent and educational establish- in the 6th and 4th centuries b.o., 
short, narrow, and dark streets, ments, has a university, an and was already important in the 
The cathedral, founded in 985, academy of fine arts, and a Verdi second Punic War. It was de- 
and rebuilt early in the 12th institute of music. The harbour, stroyed by Hannibal 205 B.c., and 
century, has since been much covering about 650 acres, admits rebuilt by the Romans, On the 
altered. There are many other ships of 30 ft. draught. There decline of the Roman Empire it 
churches of the 11th, 12th, 13th, are a naval harbour, a marine fell under the sway of the Lom- 
and 15th centuries. Of the many arsenal, and graving, dry, and bards and Pranks. Sacked by the 
Renaissance palaces, the most im- floating docks — again all heavily Saracens in 936, it developed the 

spirit of patriotism and indepen- 
dence and the naval prowess for 
which it has always been distin- 
guished. By an alliance with Pisa 
against the Saracens, Corsica and 
Sardinia were jointly won from the 
Muslims about 1017-1021, but the 
division of the spoil led to jealousy 
and a long naval war which ended 
in the defeat of the Pisans at 
Meloria, Aug. 6, 1284. During the 
11th century Genoa began to take 
under its protection the towns and 
territory of the adjoining coast ; 
from the close of the 13th to the 
middle of the loth century the 
Genoese divided with the Venetians 
the exclusive commerce of Europe 
in the productions of Asia. Their 
success in commerce and banking, 
exciting the jealousy of the Vene- 
tians, brought open hostilities. The 
Genoese were defeated at the naval 
battle of Chioggia in 1380. 

Meantime intestine struggles 
between the classes, between rival 
noble families, and the Guelph and 
Ghibelline feuds, weakened the 
state, which fell successively under 
German, Neapolitan, and Milanese 
dominance. After Chioggia Genoa 
became subject to France until 
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1528. Self-govern- 
ment was restored 
by Andrea Doria 
and lasted until 
the French Revo- 
lution and the crea- 
tion of the Ligurian 
Republic. In 1800 
Genoa suffered a 
siege by a British 
fleet and an Ana- 
tnan army, and 
capitulated. It was 
delivered up to the French on their 
victory at Marengo. Early in 1814 
it was taken by the British under 
Bentinck, but at the peace of Paris 
the city and territory of Genoa 
were assigned to the king of 
Sardinia. 

The birthplace of Giuseppe Maz* 
7 .ir>Tj and the seat for centuries of 
the bankers of the Spanish 
sovereigns and the outfitters of 
Spain’s fleets and armies, Genoa 
has been one of the wealthiest, 
most independent, and prosperous 
of Italian cities. Pop., pre-war, 
634,646. 

Docks and munition works were 
attacked by Allied aircraft during 
the Second Great War; and on 
Feb. 9, 1941, the British W. 
Mediterranean fleet bombarded 
military targets in and around the 
port. Towards the end of 1942 
Genoa became the main supply 
port for the Axis forces in N. 
Africa, and was heavily bombed 
by the R.A.F. Italian patriots 
liberated the city from the Ger- 
mans on April 25, 1945, troops of 
the tJ.S. 6th army entering two 
days later. Fifty-five churches, 13 
oratories, three cloisters, 129 
palaces and villas, three theatres, 
and some twenty lesser buildings 
received damage from air raids ; 
fifteen of these places were listed 
as damaged beyond repair. 

Genoa, Gulp of. Extension of 
the Ligurian Sea, Italy. From An- 
dora in the W. to Spezia in the E. 
the entrance is 88 m. across, and 
the gulf penetrates inland to a 
depth of 32 m. The coastal strip 
is divided between the Riviera di 
Ponente on the W. and the Riviera 
di Levante on the E. 

Genocide. Term in inter- 
national law. Coined by Dr. 
Raphael Lemkin, of Duke univer- 
sity, North Carolina, from Gr. 
genoSi race, and Latin suffix -cide, 
from caedere, to kill, it means the 
murder, or attempted murder, of 
a nation, race, or other commun- 
ity. Dr. Lemkin first used this 
word in his Axis Rule in Occupied 
Europe, published 1944, though 
in 1933 he had suggested a treaty 
declaring attacks on national, eth- 
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the gens Fabia. In Roman names 
the gens was indicated by the 
second name, e.g. Cains Julius 
Caesar. Broadly speaking, a gens 
was similar to a Scottish clan. See 
Rome: History. 

Genseric. Popular, but less 
correct, name of Gaiseric {q.v,), 
king of the Vandals. 

Gentian (Gentiana). Large 
genus of annual and perennial 
herbs of the family Gentianaceae, 
natives of all temperate and 
alpine regions. The leaves are 
opposite and undivided ; the 
flowers funnel-shaped, purple, yel- 
low, or white. The fruit is a two- 
valved capsule with many seeds. 
The flowers of the gentians are 
among the most beautiful of any 
plants, the blues often being of a 
more intense and vivid hue than 
can be found elsewhere. Of 
this kind is the Gentianella (G. 
acavlis) of the Alps and Pyrenees, 
where the large flowers appear 
out of proportion to the small 
stemless plant that bears them. 
Another exquisite bit of colour, 
though on a smaller scale, 
is the Spring Gentian (G. verna), 
and a taller plant is the Marsh 
Gentian (G. •pneumonantM), 

The yellow-flowered G. lutea 
furnishes the gentian-root used in 



nio, or religious groups to be inter- 
national crimes. 

Count three of the indictment of 
Nazi war criminals at Nuremberg, 
1945, included the words : “ They 
conducted deliberate and system- 
atic genocide — ^namely, the exter- 
mination of racial and national 
groups — against the civilian popu- 
lation of certain occupied terri- 
tories in order to destroy particu- 
lar races and classes of people.” 
In this sense, genocide was prac- 
tised by the Germans on Jews, 
Gypsies, Poles, Russians and other 
Slavs. In 1948 the United Nations 
adopted a convention outlawing 
genocide. 

Genre (Fr., kind, sort). Word 
meaning mode or s^le, but speci- 
fically employed to describe pic- 
tures of everyday life, such as 
domestic interiors, village scenes, 
and manners. The French apply 
the term to various classes of 
painting by adding a distinctive 
epithet, as in genre du paysage for 
landscape and genre Mstorique for 
history, but this usage destroys 
the peculiar significance of the 
word and is not legitimate. See 
Dutch School of Painting. 

Gexis. Term applied by the 
Romans to a body of people re- 
garding themselves as descended 
from a common ancestor. Among 
famous Roman gentes were the 
gens Julia) the gens Cormliat a-ud 



Gentian. Boot, leaves, and flowers 
o£ Gentiana lutea 
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medicine. It contains bitter prin- 
ciples and is used for stimulating 
the flow of the gastric juices and 
promoting digestion. The official 
preparations are the extract, dose 
2-8 grains ; the concentrated com- 
pound infusion, dose ^1 fluid 
dram ; the fresh compound 
infusion, ^1 fluid oz. ; and the 
compound tincture, J-1 fluid dram. 

Gentian Violet. Commercial 
dye, a mixture of methyl-violet 
and dextrin. For medicinal pur- 
poses it should be free of the 
latter. A powerful antiseptic, 
it is used in the treatment of 
certain skin diseases. 

Gentiles (Heb, g&yim^ Gr. 
eihue, Lat. gentes). Scriptural 
terms used variously in the O.T. 
and N.T. Sometimes rendered 
“ nations ” and sometimes “heath- 
en,” it was originally employed by 
the Jews in a general sense to mean 
any nation ; or applied figuratively 
to animals and insects. With the 
development of the Hebrew idea of 
“the chosen people” the term 
Gentiles was applied by them to 
nations other than themselves. 
Later, as with Gr. harbaros^ it 
became a term of contempt or 
reproach, but it has been used by 
Jew and Gentile alike as a syn- 
onym for the heathen. 

Gentili, Alberico (1562-1608). 
Italian jurist. Born at Ancona, 
Jan. 14, 1552, he migrated to Eng- 
land in 1580. He taught law at Ox- 
ford until 1590, when he moved to 
London, where he died June 19, 
1608. His works De Jure Belli (On 
The Law of War), 1588-98 ; and 
De Legationibus (On Legations), 
1585, are among the European 
foundations of international law. 

Gentleman (Lat. gentilis, be- 
longing to a clan). Term which at 
different periods has had different 
and never clearly defined meanings. 
Patents of gentility conferring a 
coat of arms without a title were 
sometimes bestowed by the sove- 
reign, now only by the Heralds’ 
College ; but the right to wear coat- 
armour — the test of a gentleman 
most persistently put forward, and 
in some circumstances officially 
recognized — does not apply to 
every case. Nowadays the term is 
commonly used to indicate certain 
standards of behaviour, apart from 
considerations of birth or rank. In 
1920 the French Academy gave the 
word a place in the official diction- 
ary of France. /See Lady; Nobility. 

Gentlemen-at-Arms. Per- 
sonal bodyguard of gentlemen “ex- 
tracte of noble blood,” established 
by Henry VIII in 1509 under the 
title of Gentlemen Speers and re- 
organized in 1539 as Gentlemen 



Oenileman-at- 
Arms. Dress of 
officer m the corps 


Pensioners. Except the Yeomen of 
the Guard it is the oldest military 
corps in England. In 1834 
William IV al- 
tered its name 
to the King’s 
Bodyguard of 
the Honourable 
Corps of Gen- 
tlemen -at-Arms, 
and in 1862 it 
was reorganized 
on a military 
basis. It now 
consists of a 
captain, a lieute- 
nant, standard- 
bearer, adjutant 
— styled the 
clerk of the 
cheque — a sub- 
officer, and 39 
gentlemen-at-arms, all officers of 
the regular army who have received 
decorations. Their office is to 
attend the royal person on all 
occasions of public solemnity. See 
Household, Royal. 

Gentlemen’s Agreement. An 
understanding based on verbal 
assurances or the exchange of 
mere letters without a formal 
treaty or legal contract being 
signed. This is not illegal in the 
U.K. unless carrying it out in- 
volves some illegal action. 

Gentz, Friedrich von (1764- 
1832). German diplomatist. Born 
at Breslau, May 2, 1764, he was 
educated at 
Berlin and 
then studied 
under Kant at 
Konigsberg. 
In 1785 he en- 
tered the pub- 
lic service of 
Prussia, and on 
the outbreak 
of the French 
Revolution his 
literary talents found full play. 
His uncompromising dislike of the 
revolution necessitated his quitting 
Prussia in 1804, and he passed 
the rest of his life in the service 
of Austria. He received money for 
writing against Napoleon. He 
was secretary to the Austrian 
representatives at Vienna in 1815, 
and showed himself as reactionary 
as Metternich. Gentz died July 9, 
1832. His critical essays and 
memoirs have been published, 
as have his Diaries, 1800-28. 
Consult Secretary of Europe, G. 
Mann, 1946. 

Genus. Group of species whose 
close resemblance to one another 
in important features shows them 
to be related. Genera are dis- 
tinguished from each other by 



Friediicli von Gentz, 
German diplomatist 


greater and more important dif- 
ferences than those that divide 
the species in the same genus. See. 
Classification ; Species. 

Geocentric (Gr. ge, earth ; keiu 
iron, centre). Term used in astro- 
nomy for specifying the motions 
and positions of planets, etc., as 
viewed from the earth. 

Geode. In petrology, a hollow 
secretion, or concretion, lined with 
crystals on the inside walls, 
occurring in certain sedimentary 
rocks (usually calcareous or argil- 
laceous), from which it can he 
removed as a discrete nodule. 

Geodesy (Gr. geodaisia, laud 
division). Branch of applied mathe- 
matics concerned with the meas- 
urement of the form and divisions 
of large portions of the earth’s 
surface, or of the earth as a whole. 
The term is also used to denote 
the surveying for large civil 
engineering undertakings, e,g. 
construction of rlys., or irrigation 
schemes, but does not include 
surveying plots of land for ordinary 
buildings. 

Eratosthenes estimated the cir- 
cumference of the earth c. 200 
B.c. ; Galileo and Newton made 
similar attempts, hut no reasonable 
degree of accuracy was achieved 
until 1615, when the Dutch 
mathematician Snell developed 
the system of triangulation now 
known as geodesy. The earth’s 
radius is measured by determining 
the difference in latitude and the 
distance apart of two places 
having the same longitude. De- 
terminations of distances on the 
earth’s surface are made by 
extensive triangulation from 
accurately measured bases. Geo- 
desy involves the use of the zenith 
telescope for latitude measure- 
ments and of the transit instru- 
ment in conjimction with the 
chronometer for longitude. In 
1919 an International Union of 
Geodesy and Geophysics was 
formed. See Ordnance Survey. 

Geodetic Construction. Form 
of aircraft construction patented 
by B. N, Wallis, and applied to 
several outstanding products of 
Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd. The 
term is derived from the same root 
as geodesy {v.s.)y a geodetic line 
being the shortest distance be- 
tween two points on a curved 
surface. Geodetic panels used for 
the basic structure of the wings, 
fuselage, and taU unit of the 
Wellington (see illus., p. 138), 
and its record-breaking pre- 
decessor, the Wellesley of 1938, 
consisted of curved light alloy 
strips forming a basket-like web. 
This itself dictated the sluq/e ot 
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the wings, etc, ; no secondary 
structure was necessary. Even 
when covered with fabric, geodetic 
members saved up to 40 p.c. in 
weight over normal forms of metal 
construction, and proved extremely 
robust under operational conditions. 

G«o£&ey of Anjou, Count 
(1113-51). The founder of the 
Plantagenet house, he was born 
Aug. 24, 1113, and in 1129 married 
Matilda, daughter of Henry I of 
England, who bore him a son, 
later Henry II. The surname 
Plantagenet derives from 

the plant gmit (broom), of which 
Geoffrey always wore a sprig in 
his cap. He died Sept. 7, 1151. 

GeofErey of Monmouth (c. 
1100-54). English chronicler 
and creator of the Arthurian 
legend. He was archdeacon of 
Llandaff c. 1140, and bishop of 


St. Asaph in 1152. His great work, 
Historia Britonum, professing to 
be a translation from a Celtic 
source, was written c. 1139. 
A legendary history of the English 
people, it was based on the stories 
of Nennius and on ancient Breton 
lore. Geoffrey is credited with a 
Life of Merlin, in Latin verse. 

Geographical Society, Royal. 
Society for the promotion of ex- 
ploration and scientific geographi- 
cal research and the improvement 
of geographical teaching in uni- 
versities and schools. Formed in 
1830, it has a house at Lowther 
Lodge, Kensington Gore, S.W., 
where its meetings are held. 
The Map Room and Museum at 
Lowther Lodge are open to the 
public. The Geographical Journal, 
the organ of the society, is 
normally issued monthly. 


GEOGRAPHY AND ITS USES 

L. W. Lyde, Former Prof, of Oeograpliy, TTniv. Coll., Iiondon 


This general article on the science of Geography is supplemented, 
hy those on Glacier ; Mountain ; River, and other of the eartKs 
physical features. See also Geology ; Map ; etc. 


Geographical study begins with 
topography, the accurate descrip- 
tion of all parts of the earth, the 
people who live there, the lives 
they lead, the kinds of plants, 
animals, minerals found there ; and 
early in theJQth century the num- 
ber of topographical facts was so 
huge that geographers began to 
compare and classify them in 
order to reduce the content of geo- 
graphy to manageable dimen- 
sions. These processes have re- 
sulted in an assumption that the 
earth comprises a series of definite 
regions which are so much alike 
that a clear conception of one 
specimen of a region suffices for 
the understanding of the similar 
areas elsewhere. 

The standard illustrative region 
is the area bordering the Mediter- 
ranean, which has warm, wet win- 
ters, and hot, dry summers, a 
characteristic natural vegetation, 
cultivated crops of a de&nte type. 
A knowledge of the shorelands of 
the Mediterranean Sea implies also 
a knowledge of California, parts 
of Chile, the Cape of Good Hope 
district, and the south of Austra- 
lia, aU of which are Mediterranean 
regions in this sense. 

The Regional Conception 

The regional conception, how- 
ever, is insufficient beyond a cer- 
tain point, for it ignores configura- 
tion of the land, occurrence of use- 
ful minerals, and, most important 
of all, the character and distribution 
of the population. Within definite 
limits, however, the regional con- 


ception simplifies the geographical 
story and is, therefore, useful. 

During the centuries of explora- 
tion geographers were also con- 
cerned with the earth as a whole, 
with the physical forces which 
influence men’s lives, with the 
scientific classification of all forms 
of life, including man, and with the 
history of human development. 
They have always been interested 
in the physical sciences, astronomy, 
geology, meteorology, and biology, 
and in the human sciences, ethno- 
logy, sociology, economics. Since 
these sciences steadily developed 
their special knowledge of one 
aspect of the universe, geographers 
used their conclusions as a basis for 
the explanation of many of the 
observed facts of topography. 

Modern geo^aphy therefore in- 
cludes, primarfiy, a certain amount 
of gazetteer information, and 
secondarily, the application of cer- 
tain scientific conclusions to human 
activities ; it is the study of the 
earth as the “ home of man,” of 
“ man’s place in nature,” and 
“man and his work.” But although 
the geographer is indebted to other 
scientific studies, he does not make 
scientific data a portion of the con- 
tent of geography until he has 
applied them to the life of man. 
From astronomy he borrows facts 
about the earth as a planet to ex- 
plain the consequences for man of 
the daily march of the sun in the 
sky and the rhythmic swing of the 
tides in the oceans. From geology 
he borrows facts about the conti- 


nents which preceded those now 
in existence, m order to explain 
the existing land forms which re- 
strain or incite human activities. 

The subject matter of meteor- 
ology becomes climatology for the 
geographer who wishes to under- 
stand the circulation of the atmos- 
phere in order to realize the effects 
of air currents, winds, storms, etc., 
and the rains they bring, upon the 
labours of men. The conclusions 
of the biologist show what are the 
precise plant regions and the 
definite animal zones. 

Throughout the ages geogra- 
phers have tended to adhere to one 
or other of two schools of thought, 
the physical and the humanistic, 
in accordance with the emphasis 
they laid upon the environment 
or the men within it. At present 
geography would appear to have 
reached a definite compromise be- 
tween the§e two methods. 

Analysis of Environment 

From the recent advances in 
other sciences the geographer is 
beginning to see his way towards 
separate regional analyses of the 
world under the heads of land 
forms, climate, forms of life; he 
can indicate the relation between 
these elements of man’s environ- 
ment, and is on the eve of a classi- 
fication of the physical world into 
precise regions, so that the physical 
geographer — ^the word physical 
here implying attention to every- 
thing which does not deal with 
man as a sentient being — is almost 
prepared to submit a thorough 
analysis of man’s environment. 

Being supplied with these re- 
gional analyses of the world, the 
humanist has two problems to face, 
first, the interaction between one 
type of man and different regions 
and, secondly, that between differ- 
ent types of men and one region. 
For example, there are the prob- 
lems of the Frenchmen of the 
Paris basin and of the French 
portion of the Mediterranean area, 
and of the Californian, the Chilean, 
and the South Australian in re- 
lation to their environment. 

But having worked out his re- 
sults in comparison with the mam 
natural regions of the world, the 
humanist is faced by a new diffi- 
culty. The world is administered 
politically in regard to empires, 
kingdoms, and republics, and the 
political frontiers introduce com- 
plications. It is his province to de- 
termine the relation of the several 
states to the natural regions and to 
explain the size and shape of coun- 
tries, and the distribution of their 
inhabitants, in relation to his ideal 
analysis of the world into regions. 
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This political grouping is of con- 
siderable importance for two main 
reasons. The facts concerning 
man’s labours are usually recorded 
in terms of political areas, coun- 
tries or provinces, so that the geo- 
grapher has some difficulty in 
determining the sum of human 
activities in a given region which 
includes part of two or more coun- 
tries. At the same time geography 
is not a study of purely academic 
interest. Everybody is interested in 
topographical facts of some kind, 
if oidy because he reads his daily 
paper with interest, and the prac- 
tical aim of geography is to present 
30 ordered a conspectus of man’s 
life and work in the world of to- 
day that the student may be able 
to grasp the complete significance of 
the topographical facts presented. 

Changing and Stable Elements 

The ordered view of the world 
so obtained implies a study of 
the earth as an environment by 
natural regions ; an acquaintance 
with the human adjustments to 
these specific environments and, 
finally, a knowledge of the world’s 
political units as they are related 
to the ideal view of the world pre- 
viously obtained. The topogra- 
phical subject matter of geography 
is ever-changing ; a new railway or 
canal, the conquest of the air, a new 
application of science to industry 
may alter all values, so that the 
geographer is required to confine 
his attention to the more perma- 
nent and stable elements of the 
world and to be ready to adjust his 
conclusions to the new circum- 
stances as and when they occur. 

The geographer is, however, 
above all else an inquirer, carry- 
ing his investigations wider and 
deeper into man’s manifold activi- 
ties, and at the present there are 
two lines of fruitful investigation 
which are being followed. On the 
one hand, especially upon the Con- 
tinent of Europe, geographers are 
completely analysing compara- 
tively small portions of the world, 
such as Flanders, testing the con- 
clusions already attained on a 
broader basis and collecting new 
facts ; on the other hand geo- 
graphers are utilising the concep- 
tion that the world as a whole is a 
unit to demonstrate that there are 
certain fundamental conditions or 
relationships which can be changed 
only slowly and after a long inter- 
val. For example, a big proportion 
of the world’s raw cotton is grown 
in the United States, giving that 
country a dominant position in 
relation to the cotton markets of 
the world. 

This is a fundamental geographi- 
cal fact, for it is barely conceivable 
that any pis^gress in cotton grow- 


ing elsewhere in response to any 
stimulus whatever can materially 
alter the situation. If India and 
Egypt improved their output, the 
States would probably improve in 
equal proportions; if cotton were 
grown extensively elsewhere under 
a system of bounties or artificial 
encouragement the States would 
safeguard their interests and take 
steps to maintain the relative posi- 
tion. The geographer recognizes 
the nature of the situation and it 
is his business to ascertain com- 
pletely the consequences and causes 
thereof. Contrast, however, the 
position of the former Russian Em- 
pire as a former grower of one- 
tenth of the world’s wheat. It is 
fundamental that wheat is grown 
extensively in Russia, but the pro- 
portion neither is nor can be con- 
stant ; and the geographer demon- 
strates the reasons why wheat is 
grown and why the quantities 
grown in Russia must fluctuate in 
comparison with the total world’s 
output. 

The Geographer’s Method 
The geographer, therefore, takes 
each country and describes it, so as 
to specify (1) the type or types of 
physical conditions of which it is 
comprised ; (2) the kinds of people 
who inhabit it; (3) the way in 
which these people react to their 
environment in comparison with 
the lives of similar peoples else- 
where and with the lives of differ- 
ent peoples in similar areas ; and 
(4) the relation it bears to the 
world as a whole. He lays empha- 
sis upon the life and work of man 
to-day, and in so doing provides 
suggestions for the immediate 
future which will control to some 
degree man’s development in the 
next few decades. b. c. waiiis 
The value of geography in edu- 
cation is due to its power of equip- 
ping the young citizen with a wide 
outlook, a sense of perspective and 
proportion, a familiarity with 
methods of scientific analysis and 
a certain manipulative facility. 
For in giving the wide outlook it 
does not sacrifice accuracy of de- 
tail, while its disregard of non- 
essentials and its many aspects 
tend to marked clearness of 
generalisation along with a multi- 
fold adaptability. The observation 
of facts, their verification and their 
embodiment in a map, are valuable 
if mechanical, processes within the 
power of any normal child ; the 
synthesis or analysis of the whole 
human environment is a study 
worthy of the close attention of 
university honoursmen. The rela- 
tion of natural occupations to 
natural conditions and natural 
products involves wide borrowing 
from such various sciences as 


botany, geology, and anthropology. 
If, therefore, we asaume that the 
ultimate aim of geography is to 
study the interaction of man and 
his environment, it is obvious that 
only scientific methods will carry 
conviction and that such methods 
presuppose an adequate knowledge 
of the fundamental data of the 
problem. The first step in the 
collection of such data is the 
patient observation of facts — ex- 
tensively and intensively ; and 
extensive observation is the special 
work of explorers. The general 
trend of such work in recent times 
has, therefore, a peculiar signifi- 
cance in relation to this ultimate 
aim ; and among the most signi- 
ficant events of the past few years 
are undoubtedly the conquest of 
both poles, the reconstruction of 
the interiors of Asia and Australia, 
the partitioning of Africa, and the 
advances in oceanography. 

For instance, already we see that 
the meteorological work carried 
out in the Antarctic continent 
seems likely to be a step towards 
forecasting the failure of monsoon 
rains in India during the succeed- 
ing summer, i.e. a step towards 
avoiding all the horrors which used 
to be associated with unforeseen 
famine in that populous county. 
The development of Africa, again, 
seems likely to test vitally the 
value of European systems of 
education ; for the Bantus, at all 
events, are a virile, but illiterate 
people, who are demanding educa- 
tion, and education of the same 
kind as is given to white children. 

International Cooperation 

The essential fact is that to-day 
although the world is practically 
known, large areas of it still have 
to be surveyed and properly 
mapped; and the latter task in- 
volves a wide scheme of interna- 
tional cooperation, which is already 
illustrated by, e.g. the Interna- 
tional Geodetic Association, the 
International Council for the 
Study of Sea Fisheries, and the In- 
ternational Map of 1 : 1,000,000. 

Side by side with the extensive 
work of the explorers has been the 
intensive study of the more ad- 
vanced countries of the world, 
leading to most useful generalisa- 
tions based on detailed and precise 
knowledge of the conditions — 
physical, climatic, zoological and 
botanical, etc. — obtaining m re- 
gions of which we have relatively 
trustworthy historic records for 
hundreds of years hack. And this 
intensive work is training the new 
type of explorer, who will organize 
the new lands — discovered by the 
old type — on lines favourable to 
the best development of man in the 
particular region. 
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In the organized treatment of 
all the material aocumnlated by 
exploratory and descriptive geo- 
graphy, the modem science of geo- 
graphy fills the gap between as- 
tronomy and geology on the one 
side, and the biological and kindred 
sciences on the other ; but it is im- 
possible to define exactly the pre- 
cise limits of each, even when it is 
not a science in the early stages of 
development. The extreme physi- 
cal aspect of geography limits it to 
the investigation of the earth’s 
surface features ; the extreme 
humanistic aspect limits it to 
man’s relations to these features. 
But any regional synthesis must 
include vegetational and other bio- 
logical phenomena, and any dis- 
cussion of human distributions 
must include mathematical pro- 
blems and representations of space 
relations. The truth lies between 
the two extremes. We investigate 
and classify physical phen6mena, 
with special relation to man. Thus, 
the importance of St. Helena had a 
different value according as it was 
estimated by sailors who knew only 
of wind as motive power, or by 
sailors who knew also of steam. 

Physieid and Human Aspects 

Logically, therefore, modern 
geography has three main aspects, 
the physical base, the human note, 
and the interaction of the two, and 
the physical should be treated 
first. But the physical implies the 
mathematical; for the object of 
making careful observations and 
investigations of the phenomena 
is to describe and compare various 
earth-forms and natural regions, 
and its result is their permanent 
representation in such a way as to 
exhibit their location and their 
space relations. At the same time 
eve:^ precaution must he taken 
against over-emphasising the im- 
portance of the mathematical de- 
termination of forms and positions, 
or the physical determination of 
the “ structure, process, and stage” 
of the forms thus determined. 

Briefly, the geographical pro- 
blem is the quantitative proof of 
the manner in which, and the de- 
gree to which, the features and 
phenomena of the earth’s surface 
control the distribution of all mo- 
bile elements and organisms ; and, 
though the work cannot go on 
without the statistical distributions 
of the map, any more than an epic 
can be written without an alphabet, 
it is the djmamical distributions 
that are epical, and man is the 
supreme figure. The key words, 
therefore, are “ control,” “ re- 
sponse,” “ interaction.” The con- 
trol is mainly physiographical, the 
response is ontographical, and the 
interaction is geographical. 


The most difficult of all the 
problems involved, and perhaps 
the most essential, is to determine 
exactly what are the relations of 
the distinctively mobile distribu- 
tions to the more or less fixed en- 
vironment, and to express these 
quantitatively — not only in the 
“ pictorial statistical analysis ” of 
a map, but also in other forms. 
Already considerable progress has 
been made in one or two directions 
towards demonstrating, e.^. the 
exact relation of relief to climate, 
of climate to plant growth, and of 
natural vegetation to agriculture. 
For instance, we know with con- 
siderable accuracy the gradient 
(30® to 45°) and exposure, so as to 
get a maximum of autumn sun- 
shine, desirable for a champagne 
vineyard, and the relations of sun- 
light, temperature, and humidity 
that give Cognac a monopoly of 
real brandy. 

Political Geograpliy 

Similar considerations are true 
even of political geography. Thus, 
the exact relation of methods of 
maintenance to the development of 
social and political institutions is 
no longer merely a plausible hy- 
pothesis; and, even though we 
cannot state the relation as a 
fraction, it is a truth needing no 
statistical demonstration that, e.p. 
in a region of winter rains, flanked 
by snow-clad mountains that 
guarantee abundance of irrigation 
water in summer, there is no im- 
perious necessity for the work of 
one season to supply the needs of 
two. But there are even purely 
human phenomena about which 
we can give statistics. For instance, 
in regard to tropical colonisation, 
we know the exact wet-bulb tem- 
perature at which white men 
work impossible even in the 
presence of a good current of air, 
and we know that this is the de- 
cisive factor. Where the climo- 
graph (i.e. the average wet-bulb 
reading) for half the year reaches 
70® F., the conditions are not suit- 
able for white men; and this 
definite climatic boundary in- 
cludes a great portion of northern 
Australia. 

Similarly it is possible to give 
definite statistics — ^though they 
greatly need to be extended — 
about the relation of bright sun- 
light in dry air to the behaviour of, 
e.g. school children in England, 
textile operatives in New England, 
and hostesses in Nairobi — ^where 
everyone lives in a state of chronic 
irritability from overstimulation 
by the bright light. That is to say, 
we have taken some preliminary 
stops towards determining the in- 
fluence of environment even on 
mental processes. 


While the basic configuration of 
the world has not changed since 
long before written records were 
kept, changes wrought by man 
have affected geography in detail. 
By means of irrigation he has con- 
verted former deserts into rich 
agricultural areas (e.ff. the Indus 
plain ; Central Valley, California) ; 
by cutting down forests he has 
changed productive land into des- 
ert (e.gr. North-West Africa). 

No development has had a more 
far-reaching effect on geographical 
conceptions than the conquest of 
the air. Islets of the central 
Pacific, formerly existing in idyllic 
isolation, became busy junc- 
tions on long distance air routes. 
Mountain masses and great oceans 
ceased to be almost impassable 
barriers. In South America, for 
instance, journeys between the 
west and the east, formerly a 
matter of days by sea or by a diffi- 
cult land passage across some high 
pass of the Andes, could be made 
in a matter of hours over the top 
of the great mountain range. Aus- 
tralia was brought within a few 
days’, instead of six weeks’, dis- 
tance of the U.K. 

Flight brought ^so a new con- 
ception to the study of maps, since 
an aeroplane, at least in theory, 
could take the shortest distance 
between two places along the great 
circle, whether that was over polar 
or equatorial regions, land or sea. 

The invention of the motor car 
led to a complete alteration in the 
economy of Malaya and Indonesia, 
great tracts of their natural vege- 
tation being removed and replaced 
by plantations of rubber trees. 
The insatiable demand of the 
motor car and the aeroplane led to 
an intensive search for petroleum, 
and wherever it was found in 
quantity — ^in the desert about 
Mosul or semi-derelict farmlands 
of Texas — ^towns and industry 
sprang up. 

Commonwealtli Geograpliy 

For the British, the ramifica- 
tions of the Commonwealth are a 
geography lesson in themselves. 
In every quarter of the globe are 
territories associated with the 
U.K. A detailed study of the 
Commonwealth provides an in- 
sight into all aspects of geography 
— climatic differences and their 
effects on man and his work ; the 
problems associated with com- 
munications by land and sea and 
through the air ; the differing 
natural flora and fauna of the five 
continents, and the effects of 
man’s interference on their main- 
tenance or destruction. 

I*. W. Lyde 
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Geoid. Term invented to de- 
scribe the shape of the earth. Like 
the other planets, the earth is 
spherical, but not a true sphere. 
The bulge of the earth which makes 
its equatorial diameter longer than 
that through the poles causes the 
earth to be classed as a spheroid, 
while minor irregularities have led 
to the use of the term geoid, which 
is equivalent to saying that the 
earth is shaped like itself and like 
nothing else. See Earth. 

Geological Society. British 
learned society, the oldest geo- 
logical society in the world. 
Founded in 1807 and incorporated 
by royal charter in 1825, it began 
as a dining club, meeting at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen 
St., London, W.C. Rooms were 
afterwards engaged at Garden 
Court (Temple), Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, Bedford St. (Covent Gar- 
den), until, in 1828, apartments 
were granted at Somerset House, 
Strand. In 1874 the society re- 
moved to its present quarters at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. 

The society maintained a valu- 
able museum of rocks, minerals, 
and fossils until 1911, when the 
collections were dispersed owing to 
the growth of the Hbraiy. British 
collections were then presented to 
the Museum of Practical Geology 
and collections from abroad to the 
British Museum of Natural His- 
tory. The society meets monthly 
from Oct. to July. Its publications 
include the society’s Quarterly 
Journal and Abstracts of Proceed- 
ings. Two series of its valuable 
quarto Transactions were pub- 
lished between 1811 and 1856, but 
none has been issued since. The 
U.S.A. has a geological society 
with similar aims. 

Geological Survey of Great 
Britain. The Geological Survey 
of Great Britain and the Museum 
of Practical Geology form a 
branch of the dept, of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. The 
Geological Survey was inaugurated 
in 1835 as a part of the Ordnance 
Survey ; the Museum of Practical 
Geology was constituted later to 
house collections made by the 
Geological Survey and to demon- 
strate the economic applications of 
geology. The joint institution, 
formerly housed in Jermyn Street, 
now occupies a building in Exhi- 
bition Road, S. Kensington, 
opened 1935. There are a Scot- 
tish office in Edinburgh, and dis- 
trict offices in Manchester and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The staff 
includes over 60 geologists. 

The principal function of the 
Geological Survey is to prepare 


maps showing the nature and 
distribution of subsoils, rocks, and 
minerals in Great Britain. All 
available data from surface in- 
spection, and from excavations, 
mines, and borings, are recorded 
and correlated; Acts of parlia- 
ment make it obligatory to notify 
the Geological Survey before deep 
boring for minerals or water is 
begun. Maps on scales from 6 
ins. to the m. to 25 m. to the in. 
are published, as are the survey’s 
descriptive memoirs by H.M. 
Stationery Office. Virtually the 
whole country has been surveyed 
on the inch to the mile scale. 
Special attention is given to coal- 
fields, areas containing minerals. 


and the distribution of under- 
ground water resources. 

Exhibits in the museum illus- 
trate the processes of physical 
geology, the regional and econo- 
mic geology of Great Britain, and 
the economic mineralogy of the 
world. They include illuminated 
dioramas, relief models, maps, 
photographs, and specimens, a 
unique rotating relief globe 6 ft. 
in diameter, showing the geology 
of the world, and a collection of 
precious stones. The galleries and 
library are open to the public 
without charge. There is special 
accommodation for visiting re- 
search workers. Lectures are ar- 
ranged for the public. 


GEOLOGY: STUDY OF EARTH’S FABRIC 

Gilbert Wilson, Pb. 3>., F.G.S., Lecturer in Structural 
Geology, Imperial College of Science and Technology 

Hete is an outline of the growth of Geology y and of i*s application to 
the study of the eartWs age and prehistory, and to practical problems 
of mining and engineering. See also articles on Cambrian System ; 
Devonian; Fossil; Volcano, etc., and on the cognate subjects of 
Geography ; Geophysics ; Mineralogy ; Oceanography ; Petrology 


Geology (Gr. ge, the earth, 
logos, a discourse) is primarily the 
scientific study of the rock struc- 
ture of the earth, its history, the 
processes by which the past and 
present features of the earth have 
been formed, the evolution of ani- 
mal and plant life, as shown by 
fossils and their relationships to 
existing forms, and the develop- 
ment of the earth’s natural re- 
sources for the benefit of mankind. 

Geology as at present under- 
stood dates from the publication 
in 1795 by James Hutton of A 
Theory of the Earth, with Proofs 
and Hlustrations, a work which 
attracted little attention until 
John Playfair produced in 1805 
Illustrations of the Huttonian 
Theory, which was much clearer 
and more readable than Hutton’s 
original work. Before this time, 
though much was known about 
fossils and minerals, geological 
theories were rarely based on 
observed facts, and were in many 
respects limited by Biblical his- 
tory and the idea of a universal 
Noachian deluge. 

With Hutton’s and Playfair’s 
sound work to build on, geology 
rapidly developed as a science. It 
received added impetus from Sir 
Charles Lyell’s Principles of Geo- 
logy, 1830-33, and from the strati - 
graphical work of William Smith, 
father of British geology, who 
worked out the general succession 
of the sedimentary rocks of Great 
Britain, correlating them by their 
fossils, and in 1815 published the 
first coloured geological map of 
England. 


William Smith’s work on the 
mapping of Great Britain has been 
continued and amplified by the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain 
(v.L), founded in 1835 with Sir 
H. T. Be la Beche as its first 
director. The survey gives priority 
to economic geology, i.e. to inves- 
tigation relating to coal, iron, water 
supply, etc. — and to areas of scien- 
tific importance. The countries of 
the British Commonwealth, as well 
as most other countries, maintain 
their own geological surveys, the 
work of which has led in many 
cases to the active development of 
mining and other industries. 

Departments of geology now 
exist at all universities, and apart 
from honours courses in geology 
itself, it is often taken as a sub- 
sidiary subject. It is a subject 
in the examination for associate- 
ship in the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

Numerous geological societies 
read, discuss, and publish papers. 
The International Geological Con- 
gress meets once every three years 
in different countries. The Geolo- 
gical Society of London has rooms 
in Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
W.l, and publishes a quarterly 
journal. The Geologists’ Associa- 
tion, with branches in the pro- 
vinces, holds regular monthly meet- 
ings, conducts field excursions, and 
publishes the results of original 
work in its proceedings ; and in 
many parts of Great Britain there 
are local geological societies and 
publications. The Geological Mag- 
azine contains numerous articles 
on British and foreign geology. 
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Histobical Geology ob Stbat- 
IGEAPHY. This is the study of the 
history of the earth as shown by 
the rocks, their age relationships as 
observed in the field, and by the 
fossils they contain. (The detailed 
investigation of fossils is Palaeon- 
tology, q,v,) By accurate identifi- 
cation of the fossils in a rock, its 
geological age can be determined. 
Hence by consideration of the 
character of the rocks, their dis- 
tribution, and the fossils in them, 
it is possible to delimit the land 
and sea areas of bygone ages, and 
to deduce their climatic conditions, 
a study known as Palaeogeo- 
graphy 

The Solar System 

The origin of the earth is bound 
up with that of the whole solar 
system. Early philosophers put 
forward numerous untenable hypo- 
theses. The theory of Laplace 
(1796), that the solar system has 
consolidated from a rotating spiral 
nebula, obtained almost universal 
acceptance, until the publication 
in 1904 of the “ planetismal hypo- 
thesis ” by Chamberlain and Moul- 
ton. In this it was suggested that 
the earth grew by the coalescing of 
meteorites in space. These were 
considered to have been derived 
from the sun by the wrenching 
away of a portion of Jts surface 
during strong tidal movements 
created by the sun’s passage close 
to another larger star. The mete- 
orites, were thus considered to be 
condensed and solidified fragments 
of the detached gaseous mass. On 
collision they would combine and 
grow into larger bodies, which in 
turn would unite and so steadily 
increase in size. In the earlier 
stages the mass was believed to 
have been molten from the heat 
of impact, when the heavier metal- 
lic material in the melt would sink 
inwards and form the earth’s heavy 
core or barysphere. Lighter ma- 
terial would tend to float or be 
concentrated upwards, forming the 
rocky crust or lithosphere, in which 
geologists are interested. This in 
turn would be covered by still 
lighter material — water, which 
forms the hydrosphere, and air, 
which forms the atmosphere. 

More recently Jeans and Jeffreys 
have enlarged and modified this 
hypothesis, and have produced the 
“"tidal theory,” by which the 
planets were formed directly from 
the cooling of a detached portion 
of the sun’s surface, without the 
intermediate meteorite stage. In 
many ways the tidal theory was 
considered more satisfactory. 

The state of the original earth 
crust is purely speculative; but 


the accepted theory is that it must 
have been a thin shell constantly 
broken by volcanic eruptions and 
dragged apart by sub-crustal con- 
vection currents in the underhung 
molten interior. As it cooled and 
thickened, it became more stable, 
and water began to collect on it. 
Streams and rivers then began to 
flow, and to erode the surface unpro- 
tected by vegetation, the detritus 
they carried being deposited in 
hollows to forqi the first sediment- 
ary rocks. Gradually the earth’s 
surface assumed the general char- 
acter it now has : but it was devoid 
of life until primitive algae (sea- 
weeds), worms, jelly-fish, etc., 
began to develop. Not imtil the 
Cambrian period do truly identi- 
fiable fossik appear. In the Pre- 
Cambrian, which probably em- 
braces three-quarters of the earth’s 
geological history, such animals as 
did exist had not developed hard 
parts, e.g, shells of lime or of horny 
substance called chitin, and con- 
sequently left no evidence of their 
existence. The fossils of the Cam- 
brian period, however, are of 
relatively highly developed crea- 
tures which must have had a long 
line of ancestors. 

The Laws of Stratigraphy 
The geological ages of rocks are 
determined by thie relationships 
of the rocks to each other, and by 
the fossils found in them. To 
decide the age of unfossiliferous 
rooks or of rocks that have been 
highly metamorphosed or con- 
torted is often very difficult. Age 
relationships of rocks are estab- 
lished by what are termed the 
laws of stratigraphy. These are : 

{a) The Law of Superposition. 
A bed or stratum which lies on 
another was laid down later than 
the lower one, and hence is young- 
er. This is also true of lavas 
poured out on the earth’s surface 
or sea bottom. Difficulties arise 
in application of this law in cases 
where the strata ha,ve been steeply 
tilted or even inverted by folding 
or thrust-faulting resulting from 
intense earth movements. 

(&) The Law of Fossil Content. 
The same species of fossils occur 
in rocks of similar age. Once a 
particular species has evolved and 
died out, it does not reappear. 
Some species were very short- 
lived, and the strata containing 
them can be dated with precision. 
Others persisted for a long time — 
even geologically speaking — and 
are little help in determining age. 

(c) The Law of Intrusion Se- 
quence. Igneous material on its 
way from depth in the earth to- 
wards the surface penetrates the 


overlying strata. Rocks thus 
penetrated must therefore be 
older than the intrusion that 
cuts through them. Similarly the 
relative ages of intrusive masses 
can be determined by observing 
which cuts which. ' Often the 
more recent molten material has 
been chilled by, and has a fine- 
grained selvage against, the pre- 
existing older mass. In some 
cases, however, the separation of 
the two may be very difficult. 

Successive Groups of Strata 

If there is no break between 
successive groups of strata and 
each bed lies directly on the next, 
the succession is said to be con- 
formable. However, earth move- 
ments occurred frequently during 
geological time, and the rocks then 
in existence have been folded, 
tilted, and faulted, and raised 
above sea level. Erosion has then 
taken place and the beds have 
been worn down so that the edges 
of the strata have been exposed 
on the land surface. The older 
rocks will then terminate abruptly 
and at an angle to any later ones 
deposited on the surface of erosion, 
there is a break in the sequence, 
and the two groups are said to be 
in unoonformable relationship to 
each other. The plane of junction 
separating the older deformed and 
eroded beds from the newer strata 
is termed the plane of uncon- 
formity. Such a plane indicates a 
marked break in the record over 
the area where it occurs. 

Geological history is subdivided 
by such breaks, which were formed 
at times of mountain building 
movements, transgressions or re- 
treats of the sea, or important 
climatic changes. Many of them 
are world wide and can be used in 
broad age correlations of strata 
over long distances. They are 
often accompanied by marked 
changes in the fauna of the rocks. 

Geological time can be divided 
by means of these breaks in the 
sequence and the changes they 
wrought into four great divisions 
(eras or epochs). These in turn 
can similarly be sub-divided into 
periods or systems, which are 
named after the locality where 
they were first investigated, e.g. 
Cambrian from N. Wales, Per- 
mian from Perm in Russia, etc. 
The systems are again divided into 
sub-systems termed groups, series, 
or stages, which may have local 
names, or may be called after some 
marker fossil, in which case they 
are termed zones. A series may 
contain more than one zone. 

These time divisions are not of 
equal length, nor do they repre- 
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sent the deposition of equal thick- 
nesses of sediment. They form an 
entirely relative time-scale, made 
approximately absolute by inves- 
tigation of uranium and other 
radio-active mmerals occurring in 
the rocks. It is known that these 
radio-active elements break down 
through a succession of stages 
until they produce lead of a certain 
character. By accurate analysis of 
the uranium to lead ratios in the 
igneous rocks associated with the 
strata of which the geological age 
has already been determined, the 
corresponding absolute age in mil- 
lions of years can be ascertained. 

The accompanying table show’s 
the geological time scale or strati- 
graphic column, with eras or 
epochs subdivided into periods, 
and the absolute time scale in 
millions of years. The time of 
important mountain building 
movements is also indicated, and 
notes on other geological pheno- 
mena associated wdth the periods 
are given in the last column. 


Remains of early man begin to 
appear in deposits of Pleistocene 
age. Man-like apes are believed 
to have been in existence in IVIid- 
Miocene times; but the earliest 
chipped flints so far recognized 
as being possibly of human work- 
manship are found in strata be- 
lieved to be of Upper Pliocene age. 
Bones of true man were found at 
Pfltdowm in Sussex in gravels of 
early Pleistocene age, and else- 
where in deposits of much the 
same period. Homo sapiens 
did not appear until well into 
Pleistocene times. The Upper 
Pliocene beds containing the chip- 
ped flints are considered to be 
about 600,000 years old. 

Physical Geology. This is 
the study of the processes by which 
geological phenomena are brought 
about. It covers the manner in 
which erosion wears away the 
land, the movement of material so 
loosened to the sea and its de- 
position, the upheaval of rocks to 
form mountains, volcanic activity, 


earthquakes ; and it endeavours to 
explain the forces w hich bring 
these things about. Many ot the 
processes of the past can be ob- 
served going on in the present, and 
this continmty of physical pro- 
cesses led to Lyell’s theory of 
uniformitarianism — the present is 
the key to the past. In principle, 
this is probably true; but still 
unknown factors may modify the 
dictum. For instance, though the 
processes of erosion, earth move- 
ment, volcanism, etc., were prob- 
ably similar through past geological 
time to those which can be seen 
at present, the rates at which 
they worked in the past cannot 
be estimated. 

In the past there were un- 
doubtedly long periods when the 
earth’s crust was more stationary 
than it is at present ; there were 
also others when it was luidergoing 
large scale movements. When the 
crust was thinner, it is reasonable 
to suppose that volcanic activ- 
ity was more violent and more 
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Time 

Mil. Years 

Era 

Period 

Mountain Building 
Movement 

Remarks 

0 

Quater- 

nary 

Recent or Holocene 

- 



Pleistocene 


Ice Age. Early man 


K 

Pliocene 



50 

Kainozoio (( 
Tertiary) 

Miocene 

Oligocene 

Eocene 

Main Alpine Folding 

Early Alpiue Folding 

Volcanic Activity in N.W. Scot- 
land and Ireland 

Mammals become prevalent 

100 

0 2 

Cretaceous 

Larimide in U.S.A. 

Chalk of N.W. Europe 

150 

Mesozo 
(or Sec( 
dary) 

Jurassic 

Triassic 

Appalachian and Her* 
cynian Foldings 

Age ol reptiles and primitive birds 

Desert conditions in Great Britain 

200 


Permian 

Desert conditions in Great Britain 

250 

?- 

(H 

< 

Carboniferous 


Formation of coal in Great Britain, 
N.W. Europe, and U.S.A. 

300 

350 

400 

Pn 

a 

0^ 

0 

’0 

N 

0 

U 

Devonian 

Silurian 

Ordovician 

Caledonian Folding 

Tacouic in U.S.A. 

Old Red Sandstone 

Age of Fishes 

Volcanic activity in Lake Dis- 
trict and N. Wales 

500 

1 

Cambrian 


Fossils become common 



Torridonian 

Lewisian 

Post-Lewisian 

In N.W. Scotland 


a 

I 

Longiuyiicliaii 

Unconian 

Chatman 

Post-Charnidu 

In Shropshire 

Charnwood Forest 


1 

Mona Complex 


In Anglesea 

2000 

Dalradian Series 

Moine Series 


In Scotland, of disputed age, but 
probably Pre- Cambrian 


Note . The rock-groups of Pre-Carabrian age occur in widely scattered areas throughout Great Britain. Their ages 

relative to each other are unknown 
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wide-spread. While, therefore, the 
actual processes probably worked 
in much the same manner, it is 
likely that they did so at different 
rates and on a different scale. 

Any part of the earth’s surface 
which rises above the sea is im- 
mediately subjected to attack by 
atmospheric agencies and in time 
will be worn down. Rain falling 
on the rocks attacks them chemi- 
cally by solution or reaction. 
Heating by day and cooling by 
night causes rock particles to 
expand and contract so that they 
become loose and fall. Freezing 
and thawing of water in the rocks 
has the same effect, and may cause 
the breaking off of large rock 
fragments. These accumulate at 
the foot of cliffs to form screes. 
Chemical decomposition of the 
rocks produces soil. The combined 
action of these various agencies is 
referred to as weathering. 

Formation o£ Streams and Bivers 

Erosion is the combination of 
weathering and the removal of the 
broken material by water, wind, or 
ice. That part of the rainfall which 
does not evaporate from the sur- 
face of the ground or percolate 
deeply into the rocks runs off 
the surface to form streams and 
rivers. This flowing water trans- 
ports away the loose soil and 
broken rock fragments, so re- 
moving the protective blanket of 
weathered material from above 
the rocks, and thus permits the 
action of rock-breaking and decay 
to penetrate deeper. As streams 
flow they erode their banks and 
their beds by the transport of 
rock and sand which is being 
rolled, dragged (bottom carriage), 
Or bounced (saltation) along by the 
water. Swirling currents carrying 
pebbles will drill pot-holes in the 
stream bed ; river curves become 
imdercut on the convex side, and 
in this way valleys are deepened 
and broadened. Rivers cannot 
erode their beds deeper than the 
sheet of water into which they 
flow, and this limit is known as 
the base level. The high ground 
between river valleys is, in most 
cases, purely an uneroded residual 
portion of the earth’s crust which 
is slowly wasting away. 

Because rocks have different 
compositions and hardnesses they 
have different resistances to 
erosion. In this way valleys often 
foUow the strike directions of 
softer beds, shales, etc., and are 
bounded on either sides by escarp- 
ments {q.v,) of more resistant 
strata. With prolonged periods of 
time and a stationary base level 
all the high ground wiU be re- 


duced in elevation to a low un- 
dulating surface across which 
sluggish rivers slowly meander. 
Such a surface is termed a pene- 
plain (Latin pe?ie — almost). Re- 
elevation of the land or sinking of 
base level would cause the rivers 
to resume a more rapid flow, 
and this would start the cycle 
over again with their cutting back 
into the old surface. 

Ice, in the form of glaciers or 
ice-sheets, is also a powerful agent 
of erosion. Glaciers descending 
from high mountains carve deep 
U-shaped valleys which often have 
nearly vertical walls. As they 
melt, the loose rocks and rock- 
flour they carry is dumped as 
moraines and is carried away by 
streams. In Pleistocene times 
much of northern Europe, Asia, 
and America was covered by 
great ice-sheets. In Britain they 
extended approximately to a line 
from^ the Bristol Channel to 
Harwich. North of this line much 
of the country is covered by a 
veneer of boulder clay left behind 
as the ice melted. The rocks 
below have been smoothed and 
striated by the ice and the stones 
it contained. Erratic blocks of 
rock transported by the ice have 
been left scattered about, some- 
times many scores of miles from 
their place of origin. Glaciers such 
as those at present existing in 
high mountains were obviously 
active in the areas of N. Wales, 
the Lake District, and Scotland, 
and much of the scenery there 
owes its origin to glacial erosion. 

Sand Transported by Wind 

In desert areas, wind is the 
dominant agent of transport. Sand 
can be moved great distances by 
the wind, and what is eroded from 
one area becomes piled up in 
another. Fine dust from the 
deserts gets carried high into the 
atmosphere, is transported in 
suspension in the air, and is 
finally deposited outside the desert 
area as loess. The loess deposits of 
China cover hundreds of square 
miles of country S. and S.E. 
of the Gobi Desert. The sand 
blasting action of wind-driven 
sand etches and erodes the rocks 
with which it comes in contact. 
Soft beds are picked out, joints 
and planes of weakness are en- 
larged, and the rock masses are 
often carved into the most 
fantastic shapes. Because the 
main volume of sand is trans- 
ported on or a few feet above the 
ground surface the rock masses 
are under-cut and eventually fall. 

Material eroded from the land 
by water, wind, or ice may be 


deposited on land as e.g, sand 
dunes, moraines, or river terrace 
gravels. Such land deposits are 
said to be continental in origin. 
Most material, however, is washed 
down into the sea and is deposited 
on the continental shelves or in 
partially enclosed seas such as 
the Mediterranean, Hudson Bay, 
and the North Sea. This detritus, 
whether it be brought down 
by rivers, or derived by wave 
action from neighbouring shores, 
has for its source of origin pre- 
existing rocks, and is called 
terrigenous. With it may be 
associated deposits of chemical 
or of organic origin, such as 
certain limestones formed by 
precipitation, or deposits made 
up of shell fragments or coral 
reefs. These deposits laid down 
in the sea are marine deposits. 
In the past when the oceans 
spread over what are now low 
flat land areas, similar deposits 
to those accumulating in shallow 
water nowadays were laid down. 
Old shore lines (littoral deposits), 
with boulder and pebble beds 
grading to beach sands, are re- 
cognizable. Delta and estuarine 
deposits can be distinguished in 
the older strata, and aU show 
affinities to present day sedi- 
mentation. 

Evolution of a Mountain Range 

In some areas the ancient 
deposits show pronounced local 
thickening. Such zones of thick 
deposits occur as elongated basins 
of sedimentation, having widths 
of 100 to 200 m., and lengths up 
to several thousands of miles. 
The deposits they contain are aU 
recognizably of shallow water 
origin, so that the beds must have 
been laid down in a trough of 
which the bottom was subsiding 
at a rate approximately equal to 
that at which the sedimentary 
material was being washed in. 
Such areas of thick deposition are 
called geosynclines, and their 
formation is the first stage in the 
evolution of a mountain range. 
The Appalachian geosyncline in 
the U.S.A. contains a thickness 
of sediments of about 30,000 ft. 

Geosjmclines develop when there 
is downwarping of the earth’s 
crust brought about by com- 
pressional forces of enormous 
magnitude. The geosynclinal 
phase lasts a long time, and several 
geological periods may be repre- 
sented in the accumulated de- 
posits. Some volcanic activity 
usually accompanies the down- 
warping of the trough, and ancient 
submarine lava flows are often 
interbedded with the sediments. 
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Eventually the combined effect 
of the downwarping and the 
weight of the sediments in the 
trough causes the crust beneath to 
yield to the compressional forces, 
and the sides of the geosyncline 
are crushed together. The soft 
recently formed deposits of the 
trough are squeezed out over its 
margins with the production of 
great recumbent folds and flat 
lying planes of thrusting. The 
folds and faults become steeper 
near the centre of the one-time 
trough, and the amoimt of move- 
ment seen may not be so intense. 
The beds are thus forced upwards 
and outwards, while the founda- 
tion of the geosyncline is driven 
downwards into the deeper levels 
of the earth. This develops not 
only visible elevation in the form 
of a mountain chain on the surface, 
but also a root below. The form- 
ing of a folded mountain system is 
almost always accompanied by 
volcanic activity. The process is 
probably going on in the E. Indies 
at present. In the cores of 
ancient, now denuded, ranges, 
large masses of granite have in- 
vaded the mountain roots, and 
have worked their way upwards 
by assimilating the original coun- 
try rock or by wedgmg off large 
blocks of the overlying material. 
Granite intrusions are often elon- 
gated parallel to the trends of the 
fold belts, as in Brittany, and the 
W. coast of Canada. Associated 
with the intrusive rocks are veins 
and masses of many minerals. 

Formatioii of Metamorphic Bocks 

The rocks of the cores of moun- 
tain ranges tend to be highly 
altered or metamorphosed by the 
heat of the advancing granitic 
bodies, and by solutions which 
permeate the rocks from depth. 
The formation of these meta- 
morphic rocks is one of the major 
problems of petrology. Near the 
margins of the ranges, or where 
folding has not been so intense, 
slates are often formed. Within 
the more central zones the in- 
truded and permeated rocks are 
altered to schists and gneisses to 
such an extent that their original 
character may be almost obliter- 
ated ; and in extreme cases they 
may be entirely granitised, that 
is converted by recrystallisation to 
a rock which has the appearance 
and composition of granite, with- 
out ever having passed through 
a molten phase. 

Once a mountain range Jias 
become elevated, it is immediately 
attacked by erosion, and begins 
to be worn down. However, be- 
cause the crustal material of the 


earth is lighter than that w'hich 
lies below the crust, the root of 
the range tends to rise. The re- 
moval of material from the ex- 
posed top of the range, by lighten- 
ing the load, accentuates thi.s 
tendency. This continues until 
the crust, where it bulged down- 
wards to form a root below the 
range, has been more or less 
levelled off and equilibrium is 
restored. Because of this uprising 
of the range as a whole while 
erosion is active, the deep core of 
the fold system and its granites 
are now exposed along the sites of 
many ancient mountain chains 
which now form flat or gently 
undulating country. 

Earth’s Deep Zones 

Erosion has exposed sections of 
the earth’s crust in old folded 
belts and in areas of ancient Pre- 
Cambrian rocks ; but what lies 
below the continental crusts or 
below the ocean depths cannot 
be discovered by direct observa- 
tion. Detailed geophysical work, 
especially on the speed and be- 
haviour of earthquake waves, 
combined with the study of vol- 
canic rocks which have come up 
from below has, however, 3 rielded 
fruitful results. It is now agreed 
that the crust of the continents, 
apart from a layer of sediments, 
is mainly composed of rock having 
the composition of granite or 
granodiorite, with a specific grav- 
ity of about 2’ 7, and a thickness of 
10-15 km. or about 10 m. Below 
this superficial crust, the rock 
becomes heavier and is probably 
more in the nature of gabbro 
with a thickness of 20-30 km. 
(about 20 m.). Below these two 
layers, which are believed to be 
crystalline and solid, is a surface 
of discontinuity by which earth- 
quake waves are refracted. Here 
the rock material seems to behave 
like basaltic glass, which is solid 
and brittle for a suddenly applied 
stress, but for a long applied 
stress yields like a viscous fluid 
and flows. This zone grades down 
into heavier material, possibly 
peridotite or eclogite (q.v.), which 
continues to the central core of 
the earth at a depth of about 
3,000 km. (1,900 m.). The core 
is heavy and is probably com- 
posed of iron and nickel. 

Below the oceans the light 
granitic layer is either very thin 
or is absent altogether. Conse- 
quently the heavy gabbroic layer 
must be thicker, and, because it 
weighs more, the surface of the 
crust is lowered, and water has 
collected in the great depressions 
so formed. The continental masses 


being lighter are similarly raised 
up, and the two great areas of 
the earth — continents and oceans 
— are balanced above a potentially 
fluid substratum. 

This balancing of the crust is 
referred to as isostasy. If two 
adjacent and sufficiently large 
areas of the crust are not balanced, 
the lighter is expected to rise so 
as to permit inflow of heavier 
material below, while the heavier 
area, on the same principle, will 
sink. In the case of a newly 
formed mountain range of which 
the roots have been downfolded 
into the more basic and heavier 
substrata, there is a natural 
tendency for upUfb. As already 
mentioned, it will continue and be 
accelerated by erosion until the 
root disappears by adjustment or 
melting and lateral flow beneath 
the crust. 

The deeper layers of the crust 
are hot and may be above their 
normal melting point, but they 
are under such pressure from 
overlying material that their 
fluidity or even their actual melt- 
ing is restrained. Should that 
pressure be released without fall 
in temperature, then the rock will 
melt and magma — ^molten rock 
containing dissolved gases — will 
be produced. Hence when cracks 
occur in the earth’s crust, if they 
continue far enough, they will tap 
the deep-seated magma-producing 
layers, and the molten rock will 
rise upwards. Near the surface 
the magma will lose its gases and 
will form lava. 

Evidence from Lava 

Such cracks have occurred at 
various times, and extensive lava 
floods have been poured out on 
the surface with little or no ex- 
plosive volcanic activity. Typical 
areas are the Hebrides, Iceland 
within historical times, the Deccan 
of India, and Patagonia. In all 
cases the lava has been olivine 
basalt, which supports the evi- 
dence for an underlying basaltic 
layer below the crust. 

Modern volcanoes lying along a 
visible fracture zone in the crust 
are those of E. Africa, in the Rift 
Valleys. Volcanoes in the oceanic 
islands, e.^., Hawaii, remote from 
the continents, emit lavas which 
are dominantly basaltic in char- 
acter. Volcanoes active in land 
areas erupt lavas which are inter- 
mediate in composition between 
basaltic and granitic. 

In aU mining and many engin- 
eering problems, geology is im- 
portant. The tracing of coal- 
seams and ore deposits which may 
be faulted and folded, and pre- 
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dieting how they will be lying 
ahead of the working face is essen- 
tial in planning future develop- 
ment. The location of tin, gold, 
or platinum bearing gravels is a 
problem involving knowledge of 
the behaviour of rivers combined 
with the recognition of those rocks 
from which such minerals are 
derived. The summing up of the 
potentialities of a prospect, as to 
whether the lodes seen on the sur- 
face are of such a nature that they 
may reasonably be expected to 
continue in depth, is based on geo- 
logical knowledge. Oil explora- 
tion is highly skilled geological 
work demanding an understanding 
of geological structures, strati- 
graphy, fossils, and often geo- 
physical methods of investigation. 

The engineer needs geology in 
the location of water, and in any 
deep foimdation work that may 
have to be undertaken. Particu- 
larly is this so in the location of 
dam sites — ^there have been several 
catastrophic dam collapses because 
the geology of the foundations was 
not properly investigated. The 
location of road materials and 
building stones is another task in 
which the geologist can assist ; and 
the thorough investigation of any 


then extending it. Many of these 
caterpillars when at rest look ex- 
actly like dry twigs. The word geo- 
meter is from Gr. gedmetrSs, a land- 
measurer, hence the name Geo- 
metridae for the family to which 
these insects belong. See Caterpillar. 

Geometrical Progression. 
Series of numbers in which the 
ratio or multiplying factor between 
the successive terms is constant. 
Thus, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16 is a G.P. of five 
terms, and, as each term is twice 
the preceding one, the ratio is 2. 
Similarly, 1*05, 1*052 l-OS® . . . 
1 * 05^2 is a G.P. of 12 terms with a 
common ratio of 1*05. Generally 
a G.P. is of the form a, ar, ar\ 
ai^ . . , ar^—\ a representing the 
first term, r the common ratio, and 
% the number of terms. The sum 
of such a G.P. is given by 

or if the ratio is less than 1, 
/Sf=a(l-r«)/(l-r). 

Thus, in 2, 6, 18, 64, the first 
term, o, is 2 ; the common ratio, 
r is 3 ; the number of terms, w, is 4. 

The sum of the G.P. is ^^g_j^ — — 80* 

In the G.P., 1, J, J, -J, 
the first term is 1, the ratio is i, 
and the number of terms is 6; 


hence the sum is 

l-r l-i I 

— ^2 “ 

Sometimes a G.P. with ratio less 
than 1 continues indefinitely. In 
this case 

S—a-{-aT-\-ar^-\-ar^-\‘ . . . 

rS=^ . . . 

Subtracting, 

a^r) S^a 

S = a/(l— 7-). 

Geometrical progression arises 
in applications of compound in- 
terest, such as annuities and 
mortgages, depreciation, etc., and 
examples of growth or shrinkage 
at a constant rate. 

Geometric Mean. Term used 
to denote the middle or average 
value of two quantities considered 
in respect of a steady rate of 
change from one to the other. 
Thus the geometric mean of 2 and 
18 is 6, for 6 is 3 times 2 and 
18 is 3 times 6. In general the 
geometric mean of a and b is ij{ab). 
The geometric mean is more cor- 
rectly used than the arithmetical 
average in many investigations, 
e,g, the mean of population at ten- 
yearly intervals. 


area through which a tunnel of any 

magnitude is to be driven is now GEOMETRY: MEASUREMENT OF SPACES 

recognized as a geological problem. BroaUbent. Editor, Mathematical aaeette 
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Geometer Moth. Group of 
moths whose caterpillars are often 
called loopers from their curious 
mode of progression. They have 
only two 
I pairs of pro- 
legs, placed 
close to the 
rear of the 
body, and 
walk by 
alternately 

Geometer Moth. 

Caterpillar ot Brin- 

died Beauty Moth a loop and 


This outline of the development of the oldest of the sciences is 
supplemented by further information under Conic Sections; 
Coordinates ; Fourth Dimension ; Mensuration^ etc. See also 
Descartes; Einstein; Euclid^ etc., and articles on Algebra; 
Arithmetic ; Trigonometry 



Geometry is the science of 
spatial relations. The name is 
derived from two Greek words (gre, 
the earth, and metrein, to measure), 
suggesting that geometry began 
with land-surveying and measure- 
ment. Greek tradition states that 
Thales brought the study of 
geometry to Greece from Egypt, 
but the Egyptian knowledge of 
geometrical facts and mensuration 
appears to have been unsystematic 
and particular. The ancient Su- 
merian (Babylonian) civilization 
had made siinilar progress. 

The Greeks turned this Egyptian 
and Babylonian mensuration into 
a science, by seeking for general 
theorems which should embrace a 
multitude of particular cases, and 
by systematising such general 
theorems into a logical sequence, 
proceeding from stated definitions 
and axioms by strictly deductive 
reasoning. Thus while the Egyp- 
tians knew that if a triangle has 
sides of lengths 3, 4, and 6 units, 
the angle opposite the largest side 
is a right angle, the Greeks dis- 


covered and proved the general 
theorem of Pythagoras, that if in a 
triangle ABC, AB2 -f BC2 =CA2, 
then the angle at B is a right 
angle, and conversely. They also 
set this theorem as a link in a 
logical chain of theorems con- 
cerning triangles. 

The best as well as best-known 
text-book of Greek geometry was 
Euclid’s Elements, written about 
300 B.c. for the use of students 
at Alexandria. Beginning with 
definitions of the concepts used, 
axioms or “ common notions ” 
and permissible constructions (by 
ruler and compass), Euclid derives 
a sequence of geometrical results 
by strict logical inference from his 
definitions and axioms, so that 
whatever is not explicitly stated 
as an axiom must he proved. For 
example, he proves that any two 
sides of a triangle are together 
greater than the third, as a conse- 
quence of his definitions and 
axioms, so as to avoid making any 
further assumptions, however 
plausible. Euclid’s logic has been 
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shown to be faulty in some places, 
and some of his methods have been 
improved ; but his geometrical 
insight was deep, his logic keen. 

Euclid’s propositions are of two 
kinds, theorems and problems. A 
theorem is the deduction of a geo- 
metrical result from those pre- 
viously established. A problem 
proposes some geometrical con- 
struction, such as to draw a per- 
pendicular from a given point to a 
given line ; the method is given, 
and its correctness demonstrated 
by a theoretical proof. 

The first six books of the Ele- 
ments deal with triangles and 
circles in one plane. The first 
two books deal with triangles, 
parallels, areas of triangles and 
parallelograms : Books III and IV 
with circles and their relations 
to triangles and polygons. Book V 
explains the theory of ratio and 
proportion, and Book VI applies 
this theory to similar figures 
(having the same shape but differ- 
ing in size). Books VEI-X are 
arithmetical ; Books XI-XIII 
consider the geometry of figures 
in three-dimensional space. 

Apollonius on Conics 

The Greeks paid great attentjion 
to curves other than the circle, 
particularly to the conic sections 
(ellipse, parabola, hyperbola). 
These curves are obtained by 
cutting an ordinary right circular 
cone by a plane. They can also 
be exhibited as the shadow of a 
circular disk on a plane surface. 
Apollonius (c. 200 b.o.) wrote the 
classic Greek treatise on conics, 
comparable m power with Euclid’s 
Elements. The astronomical dis- 
coveries of the 16th and 17th 
centuries gave a fresh importance 
to conics. Kepler inferred from 
observations that the planets 
move round the sun in ellipses, and 
Newton showed that this empirical 
law is a mathematical consequence 
of his law' of universal gravitation. 

Archimedes, a little senior to 
Apollonius and perhaps the great- 
est Greek mathematician, devised 
geometrical methods w'hich led 
towards the infinitesimal calcu- 
lus of Newton and Leibnitz ; he 
also applied geometry to physics. 

In astronomical matters, the 
Greeks, probably following the 
Babylonians, dealt mostly with an- 
gular measurement. Although the 
Greeks were hampered by a lack 
of suitable symbolism for arith- 
metic and algebra, the beginnings 
of trigonometry can be seen in 
Greek geometry. 

The development of algebra in 
the 16th century led to Descartes’ 
fusion of algebra with geometry. 


about 1640. If steps in a plane 
are counted positive to the N. 
and negative to the S., steps E. 
positive and steps W. negative, 
then the position of a point in the 
plane can be determined with 
respect to the N.-S. and E.-W. 
lines (called the axes of coordin- 
ates, OX, OY) by two numbers or 
“ coordinates,” namely the steps 
E. and N., in that order. Thus, in 



the figure, P is fixed by its coor- 
dinates (4, 3), Q by (—3, 2), E. by 
(-4, -3), S by (2, -2). 

Generally, the position of a point 
can be fixed by its coordinates 
(flj, y) where os and y are any two 
numbers, positive or negative, 
denoting the perpendicular dis- 
tances of the point from OY and 
OX respectively. 

Now, for instance, suppose that 
a point P is on a circle centre 0 
and radius r. By Pythagoras’s 
theorem, ON^ NP^ = r®, so 
that the coordinates of any point 
on this circle satisfy the equation 
a ;2 _j_ ^2 — and no other point 
in the plane will have coordinates 
satisfying this equation. 

The Value of Coordinates 

Descartes recognized that to 
each curve there will be a corre- 
sponding equation between the 
coordinates, such that each point 
on the curve has coordinates satis- 
fying this equation, and no other 
point has coordinates which satisfy 
the equation, so that the equation 
characterises the curve ; geo- 
metrical properties of the curve 
w'ill correspond to algebraic pro- 
perties of the equation, and vice 
versa. The method of algebraic 
geometry is therefore potent for 
the discovery of geometrical re- 
sults by algebraic methods, and 
for the application of geometry to 
other branches of mathematics. 
The conic sections, e.g. can all 
be represented by equations of 
the general (second degree) form 
aaj* + 2 hxy + by* + 2 gx + 2 Jy 
+ c == 0 

where a, b, c, /, g, h are numerical 
constants whose values fix the 


particular conic or cUss of conic 
For example, the curve is an 
ellipse, parabola, or hyperbola 
according as is less than, 
equal to, or greater than ab. 

Cartesian methods extend to 
three dimensions, and curves and 
surfaces in space are more easily 
studied by coordinate methods 
than by purely Euclidean methods, 
partly because the geometrical 
representation of solid figures on a 
plane sheet of paper presents 
difficulties. Most advances in solid 
geometry have been made by 
coordinate methods. 

Differential fieomeity 

The algebraic method is also 
the basis of the applications of 
the infinitesimal calculus to geo- 
metrical problems such as those 
concerning tangents to a curve, 
area bounded by a curve, length 
of a curve, curvature of curves and 
surfaces. From this has developed 
the subject of differential geometry, 
with its recent applications to 
%-dimensional space, to non- 
Euclidean spaces, and to the theory 
of relativity. A second advance 
made in the 17th century was the 
beginning of projective geometry, 
due to Desargues, though the ex- 
tensive development of this branch 
did not take place till the early 
part of the 19th century. 

Imagine a point-source of light, 
and a plane sheet of glass on which 
a diagram is drawn. The shadow 
of this diagram can be cast on a 
second plane, producing there a 
diagram which is called the “ pro- 
jection ” of the former. By 
altering the relative positions of the 
source of light and the two planes, 
the original figure will give rise to a 
great variety of projected figures, 
because of distortion of lengths and 
angles. But certain properties of 
the figure wdll remain as properties 
of the projection ; straight lines 
will project into straight lines, 
tw'o curves intersecting at a point 
P will project into curves inter- 
secting at the projection of P, and 
so on. Thus projection may be 
used (a) to derive from a simple 
figure properties of a more com- 
plicated projection ; (6) to recog- 
nize a large variety of apparently 
different theorems as projective 
instances of one general theorem. 
For example, it can be shown that 
the projection of a circle is always 
a conic : hence (i) certain proper- 
ties of the circle can be extended 
to conics by projection, (ii) a large 
number of separate properties of 
the ellipse, parabola, and hyper- 
bola can be classified as projective 
cases of one single result. 
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Orthogonal projection can be 
regarded as a limiting case of 
general projection, but is a study 
of importance for its own sake, 
since it is the basis of practical 
geometrical drawing and of the 
applications of geometry to e.gr, 
engineering and architecture (plan 
and elevation). Given a point P, 
let PM be the perpendicular from 
P to a fixed plane ; then M is the 
orthogonal projection of P, and a 
figure described by P will give rise 
to a figure described by M. Thus 
the orthogonal projection of a 
circle is an ellipse, which is another 
way of stating that if an ordinary 
right circular cylinder (whose 
cross-section is therefore a circle) 
is cut obliquely by a plane, the 
section is an ellipse. 

Non-Euclidean tieometry 
In Greek times, geometry was 
r^arded as a mathematical study 
of the “real” space of the 
physical universe, the axioms 
or “common notiozis” being ob- 
vious truths. The parallel postu- 
late of Euclid, concerning the 
angles made by a transversal with 
a pair of parallel lines, effectively 
a definition of parallelism, could 
hardly be regarded as an obvious 
truth, and many attempts were 
made to deduce it from the other 
axioms. These attempts were 
bound to fail, since it is now 
known that the parallel postulate 
is not a logical consequence of the 
other axioms ; Euclid’s postulate 
amounts to saying that through 
a given point only one parallel to 
a given line can be drawn, but it 
is possible to construct logically 
perfect systems of geometry in 
which two parallels or no parallel 
can be so drawn. The first such 
systems were devised by Loba- 
chewsky and Bolyai in the early 
19th century, and have led to a 
view of geometry different from 
that taken by the Greeks. Modern 
geometry is a logical system of 
inference from a set of indefinable 
entities by means of axioms of 
relation between the^e entities, 
and is thus an entirely abstract 
science. It may happen that 
phenomena in the material world 
appear to correspond to the en- 
tities and axioms of geometry, and 
so the geometrical inferences can 
be applied to these phenomena ; it 
is then a problem of importance to 
discover a geometry which ap- 
pears best to fit the physical facts. 
Euclidean geometry adequately 
describes space on a small scale ; 
but on an astronomical scale non- 
Euelidean geometry may give a 
better description. Such questions 


have played a prominent part in 
the development of the theory of 
relativity. Here also the purely 
mathematical concept of a space 
of more than three dimensions 
has been of great value. While 
human physical perceptions ex- 
tend only to a three-dimensional 
space, it is possible to construct 
an abstract geometry for space of 
any number of dimensions, on the 
basis of fundamental indefinables 
and axioms about their relations. 
Hilbert has defined a space in 
which the number of dimensions 
is infinite. 

Later Developments 

Other 19th century develop- 
ments include : line geometry, due 
to Cayley and Pliicker, in which 
lines and systems of lines are 
regarded as the fundamental 
concepts, rather than points and 
systems of points; geometrical 
transformations, studied particu- 
larly by the Italian geometers ; 
Klein’s unification of Euclidean 
and non-EucUdean geometries 
through projective ideas, and his 
assimilation of geometry with the 
theory of groups. 

The vector and tensor analysis 
which is extensively used in 
relativity theory is derived partly 
from Hamilton’s quaternions and 
Grassmann’s Ausdehnungslehre, 
where a theory of vectors is given, 
a vector being essentially a 
straight line of given length and 
direction, and partly from the 
work of Riemann, Christoffel, and 
Ricci, which is fundamentally a 
study of the theorem of Pytha- 
goras generalised to w-dimensional 
space and of curvature in such a 
space. 
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Geomorphology (Gr.pe, earth ; 
morphe, shape). Study of the shape 
of the earth’s surface. In its 
widest sense it includes the prob- 
lem of the shape and arrangement 
of continents and oceans, as well 
as the investigation of present-day 
land forms, mountains, valleys, 
coasts, etc., produced by earth 
movements or carved by erosion. 
Geology deals with the history of 


such land forms ; geomorphology 
is concerned with their present 
configuration. Consult Geomorpho- 
logy : An Introduction to the Study 
of Landscape, C. A. Cotton, 1939. 

Geophagy on Earth Eating. 
Widely spread custom of eatino 
various forms of earth, chiefly 
clay. Its purpose is dietetic, medi- 
cinal, or sacramental. In New 
Caledonia, cakes of iron-mangan- 
ese earth are eaten after copious 
meals ; in New Guinea, soapstone 
is preferred. The Dyaks of Borneo 
eat a mixture of red ochre and an 
oily clay ; the Hopi Indians of N. 
America eat clay mixed with potato. 

Geophilus (Gr. ge, earth ; pUhs, 
loving). Genus of blind centipedes 
which live under ground, whence 
their name of earth-loving. They 
prey mainly upon worms, which 
they attack in their burrows and on 
the ground. 

Geophysics. Collective name 
given to the branches of physical 
science which are concerned with 
the earth and its atmosphere. 
Meteorology, seismology, atmo- 
spheric electricity, and terrestrial 
magnetism are thus geophysical 
subjects. Geology and geography, 
which chiefly describe the struc- 
ture of the earth rather than 
account for natural processes, are 
not regarded as coming within the 
range of geophysics, although there 
is overlapping to a limited extent. 
See Geodesy. 

Geopolitics. German political 
doctrine which explains political 
tendencies and developments by 
the influences of geography. It 
maintains that the poHcy of every 
nation is determined by its geo- 
graphical position, and the necessi- 
ties imposed on it by space prove 
more effective than ethical or 
ideological factors. 

Geopotential. Term in physios. 
A body is said to acquire potential 
energy when its position is changed 
in a field of force, e.g. when a mass 
is raised through a vertical dis- 
tance against gravity. When con- 
sidering matter under the influence 
of the gravitational field of the 
earth, geopotential is the term 
applied to the potential energy of 
unit mass, the zero of potential 
referring to sea level. The force 
of gravity, however, is greatest at 
the poles and least at the equator ; 
hence the higher the latitude the 
greater the energy needed to raise 
a body to a given altitude. In 
other words, the level at which a 
specified geopotential is reached 
becomes lower as one approaches 
the poles. In meteorology, the 
consideration of air movements is 
facilitated by expressing the posi- 
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tion of parts of the atmosphere in 
terms of geopotential rather than 
height. Results of balloon sound- 
ings are published internationally 
with reference to geopotential 
levels. See Energy. 

George, The. Part of the in- 
signia of the Order of the Garter. 
It is an enamelled gold pendant, 
representing S. George slaying 
the dragon, and is suspended 
from the collar. There is a “ lesser 
George ” with the same device on 
an enamelled ground, surrounded 
by an oval garter. See Garter. 

George. Lake of Africa. It is 
in the S.W. of the Uganda pro- 
tectorate, forming a N.E. exten- 
sion of Lake Edward, with which it 
is connected by a narrow channel. 

George. Salt lake of New South 
Wales. It is 25 m. S.W. of Goul- 
bum, and is an isolated basin with 
no outlet. Sometimes nearly dry, 
it measures usually 25 m. by 8 m. 

George. Lake of New York, 
U.S.A. Situated in the E. part of 
the state, between Washington, 
Essex, and Warren cos., it stretches 
N.E, to S.W. for 35 m., and has a 
breadth varjdng from 1 m. to 3 m. 
Picturesquely located among the 
foothills of the Adirondaoks, it is a 
shallow, clear water lake, studded 
with small islands, and is drained 
by a stream into Lake Champlain. 

George (Gr. georgos, husband- 
man). Masculine Christian name. 
Although that of the patron saint 
of England, it did not become 
popular there until after George I 
came to the throne. The German 
form is Georg and the French 
Georges. Georgina and Georgiana 
are feminine forms. 

George* Patron saint of Eng- 
land. He is generally identified 
with George of Cappadocia, who 
was put to death by Diocletian, 
April 23, 303. The only historical 
fact is that he was martyred at 
Lydda. According to the Golden 
Legend, having slain a dragon, he 
put ofi his knightly habit, gave all 
he had to the poor, went forth to 



S. George, the patron saint of England. 
Prom a medal by W. Wyon, R.A., 1851 


preach Christianity, and was mar- 
tyred in 287. 

S. George first became recog- 
nized as England’s patron saint 
under the Norman kings. In 1344 
Edward III founded the Order of 
the Garter with S. George as its 
badge, and some years later Edward 
IV built the present magnificent 
S. George’s Chapel at Windsor, 
where, in the reign of Henry V, the 
supposed heart of the saint was 
deposited as a precious relic. S- 
George is also the patron saint of 
Portugal and of Aragon. His 
festival is April 23. 

George I (1660-1727). King of 
Great Britam and Ireland. Bom at 
Hanover, March 28, 1660, he was 

the son of 

Ernest Augus- 
tus afterwards 
elector of Han- 
over, and was 
baptized (3eorge 
Louis . His 
m other was 
Sophia, a grand- 
daughter of 
P d n\ JameBl.Inl682 

^ he married a 

Sopto 
Dorothea, hut 
the union, partly owing to the 
prince’s numerous infidelities, was 
unhappy, and in 1694 the princess 
was divorced. George served with 
his father’s troops against the 
French, hut much of his early life 
was given up to pleasures of the 
grosser kind. In 1698 he became 
elector of Hanover and in 1701 the 
Act of Settlement recognized his 
mother and then himself as heir 
to the throne of Great Britain. In 
1707 he commanded an imperialist 
army in the War of the Spanish 
Succession, but resigned in 1710. 

On Aug. 1, 1714, George suc- 
ceeded Anne as king. Although 
neither popular nor instructed, he 
had a certain common sense, while 
his ignorance of English compelled 
him to leave much to his ministers. 
By accident or design, therefore, 
he may be described as a constitu- 
tional sovereign ; his reign 
strengthened the power of the 
cabinet in British politics. As a 
European figure he was of much 
importance. The king died at 
Osnabruck, June 11, 1727, and was 
buried at Hanover. Of his mis- 
tresses the most prominent were the 
ladies created duchess of Kendal 
and countess of Darlington. There 
are Lives by L. Melville, 1908 ; 
J. F. Chance, 1909 ; Sir H. M. I. 
Terry, 1927. 

George n (1683-1760).' King of 
Great Britam and Ireland. The son 
of George I, he was born Nov. 10, 


1683, at Herrenbausen, when his 
father was electoral prince of Han- 
over, and baptized George Augus- 
tus. His early 
life was passed ' 
in Hanover, ■ 
and at the head , 
of some Han- | 
overian troops j 
he served I 
against France 
in the War of 

the Spanish ^ ^ ^ 

Succession. 

The Act of 
Settlement of f 

1701 placed After Zeeman 

him in the succession to the throne 
of Great Britain, aad in 1706 he was 
made duke of Cambridge, but a 
proposal that he should reside in 
England fell through. At Hanover 
he lived until 1714 the somewhat 
coarse life of a prince who was 
without either ambition or culture. 
In 1714 the prince followed his 
father to England, and for thirteen 
years he was prince of Wales. The 
relations between the two had been 
bad for some time, and in London 
they reached such a state that the 
prince was ordered to leave the 
court. He replied by setting up a 
court of his own, which became the 
centre of all opposition to George I 
and his ministers. 

In 1727 George became king, 
and he reigned for 33 years. The 
reign may be divided mto two 
parts, the break being the resigna- 
tion of Walpole in 1742. In both 
he acted as a constitutional sove- 
reign, realizing that there was a 
new power in the state — the will of 
the people. His own quarrels with 
his father were repeated in the case 
of himself and has son Frederick, 
who, driven from court, formed his 
own circle of opposition to the king 
and the ministry. He had the sense 
to heed the wise advice of his wife 
Caroline, but took several mis- 
tresses, both before and after her 
death. In addition to Frederick, 
George had a son, William Augus- 
tus, duke of Cumberland, and five 
daughters. He was the patron of 
Handel and the founder of the 
university of Gottingen. George 
died at Kensington Palace, Oct. 
25, 1760. There are memoirs of 
the reign by H. Walpole, rev. ed. 
1847 ; Lord Harvey, rev. ed. 1931 ; 
and a study of the king by R. J. 
Lucas, 1910. 

George IH (1738-1820). King 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
eldest son of Frederick, prince of 
Wales, he was born June 4, 1738, 
and was baptized as George William 
Frederick. His father died m 1751, 
and he was educated under the eyes 
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of his mother, Augusta, a princess 
of Saxe-Coburg, and the earl of 
Bute, who became the head of 
his household in 1756. Their aim 
was to make 
him a king of 
the older tj’pe, 
one who domin- 
ated domestic 
and foreign 
politics, rather 
than one of the 
constitutional 
type as was his 
grandfather, 
George II. In 
Oct., 1760, he 
became king. 

George was the first ruler of his 
house who could claim to be a 
Briton born and bred. His reign 
began with an attempt to secure 
power for himself. The earl of 
Bute succeeded Pitt and New- 
castle in 1761, but he left office in 
1763, and it was evident that some 
other method or some other minis- 
ter would have to be tried if the 
plan was to succeed. Other prime 
ministers, less pliable, followed, but 
by 1770 the tog had formed his 
own party, the king’s friends, and 
Lord North became premier. For 
twelve years George directed, 
through him, the affairs of the 
country, the period being marked 
by the War of American Indepen- 
dence. In 1780 the tog’s mind gave 
way, and a regency was necessary, 
but he soon recovered and was able 
to throw his influence into the pro- 
secution of the war against France 
and to declare strongly against any 
concessions to the Roman Catho- 
lics. From time to time fresh 
attacks of insanity came on, and in 
1811 he was finally incapacitated. 
He lingered, however, until Jan.29, 
1820, when he died at Windsor. 

George was neither a wise nor 
a constitutional king, and a good 
deal of responsibility attaches to 
him for the misfortunes of the 
reign. His private life, on the other 
hand, was blameless, and in his 
later years his popularity was 
great. His homely ways inspired 
Gillray’s affectionate caricatures of 
“ Farmer George.” In Charlotte, 
princess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
he found a partner to whom he was 
ideally suited. His family con- 
sisted of nine sons and six daugh- 
ters; the sons who grew to man- 
hood being George IV, William IV, 
and the dukes of York, Kent, 
Cumberland, Sussex, and Cam- 
bridge. George’s correspondence, 
ed. Sir J. Fortescue, was published 
1927-37. Consult Life, J. D. G. 
Davies, 1936 ; Royal George, C. E. 
Vulliamy, 1937. 


George IV (1762-1830). King 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
eldest son of George HI, he was 
bom in London, Aug. 12, 1762, 
and was baptized as George Augus- 
tus Frederick. A few days after- 
wards he was created prince of 
Wales. With considerable abilities, 
he was carefully educated, but he 
early entered on a Hfe of extrava- 
gance that continued to the end. 

The prince of Wales became 
prominent politically owing to the 
insamty of his father. In 1788 the 
country was agitated over the 
question of the regency. Should 
the prince, as Fox contended, be- 
come regent by right of birth and 
receive the kingly power without 
limitations, or should the office be 
conferred upon him subject to cer- 
tain restrictions laid down by Par- 
liament ? The latter view, that of 
Pitt, pre- 
vailed, but 
George was 
then regent for 
only a short 
time. In 1811, 
however, the 
tog’s insanity 
returned and 
he became 
regent again, 
retaining the 
position until 
his accession 
in Jan., 1820. 

As nder of the country between 
1811 and 1830, George IV was 
neither successful nor popular. He 
resisted reform as long as he could, 
for he was old and feeble when he 
consented to the measures that 
granted relief to Nonconformists 
and Roman Catholics. 

The chief interest of the reign, 
from the popular point of view, 
was in the relations between the 
king and his wife, Caroline of 
Brunswick, whom he married in 
1795. The two soon separated, but 
their discords were the subject of 
public inquiry in 1806 and of great 
pubUc excitement when he be- 
came king. A bill to deprive the 
queen of her royal position was 
introduced, but it failed to pass, 
public sjmpathy being vocifer- 
ously on the side of the lady. 

George had a succession of 
mistresses — ^Mary Robinson, the 
actress, Lady Jersey, Lady Hert- 
ford, Lady Conyngham, and others. 
His most lasting union was with 
Mrs, Fitzherbert, who secretly be- 
came his morganatic wife in 1785 
and lived with him until 1813. His 
only legitimate child, the princess 
Charlotte, died in 1817, a year 
after her marriage with Leopold, 
prince of Saxe-Coburg. The king’s 


admirers called him the first gen- 
tleman of Europe, and his courtly 
behaviour and early good looks 
partly justified this ; but the popu- 
lar verdict was “ a bad son, a bad 
husband, a bad father, a bad sub- 
ject, a bad monarch, and a bad 
friend.” The nation paid his 
gambling debts and financed his 
extravagance and debauchery ; 
but George was a patron of those 
painters and writers he admired, 
and the creator of Brighton. He 
died at Windsor, June 26, 1830. 
Creevey, Croker, Greville, Holland, 
etc., left memoirs of his reign and 
character; consult also The First 
Gentleman of Europe, L. Melville, 
1906 ; Life, R. Fulford, 1935. 

George V (1865-1936). 
of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
British dominions beyond the seas, 
emperor of India. Bom at Marl- 
borough House, June 3, 1865, 
second son of the prince of Wales, 
afterwards Edward VII, he was 
christened George Frederick Ern- 
est Albert. After private tuition 
together with his elder brother 
Albert Victor, later duke of Clar- 
ence, they both entered the navy, 
1877, joining the Britannia at 
Dartmouth, and voyaged to the 
W. Indies in the Bacchante 1879- 
80, then sailed on a world cruise 
later in 1880, the first of a series of 
voyages which made George a 
more experienced traveller than any 
of his predecessors on the throne. 
He became a sub-lieut. on his 19th 
birthday, and was promoted lieu- 
tenant in 1885 after further train- 
ing at Greenwich, where he ob- 
tained a 1st class in seamanship 
and gunnery. Appointed to com- 
mand the gunboat Thrush, 1890, 
he sailed her to the W. Indies and 
back, being promoted to com- 
mander on his return. 

In 1892 the sudden death of his 
brother placed George in direct 
succession to the throne, curtailing 
his naval career. Created duke of 
York, he married, July 6, 1893, 
Victoria Mary, only daughter of 
the duke of Teck, in the Chapel 
Royal, S. James’s, and forthwith 
entered upon a succession of public 
duties in "London and the prov- 
inces and in Ireland. With his 
father’s accession to the throne 
early in 1901 those responsibilities 
increased. As duke of Cornwall 
and York he toured the British 
dominions with the duchess, leav- 
ing England in the Ophir, March 
16, 1901, and returning Nov. 1. 
The chief purpose of the tour was 
to open the first federal parliament 
of Australia, May 9. On Nov. 9 
he was created prince of Wales, 
and on Deo. 5 delivered a notable 
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Speech at Guildhall, London, the 
theme of which was “ Wake up, 
England ! ” The prince and 
princess visited India, 1905-06, 
and Canada, 1908 (for the Quebec 
tercentenary). 

Succeeding to the throne May 6, 

1910, George was crowned June 22, 

1911. Meanwhile, in Feb., 1911, 
an old and malicious rumour that 
he had contracted an early mor- 
ganatic marriage in Malta was 
finally quashed in a successful 
action for criminal libel brought 
against E. F. Mylius, and in an 
authorized public denial from the 
king. In Nov., the king and queen 
sailed in the Medina to preside at a 
coronation durbar at Delhi, India, 
Dec. 12 ; there also he announced 
the transfer of the capital of India 
to Delhi and laid the foundation 
stones of New Delhi. 

Events of his Reign 

The chief political events in 
which he was concerned during his 
25-year reign were the dispute over 
the house of lords in 1910-11 ; the 
controversy over Home Rule ; the 
First Great War; and the econ- 
omic crisis of 1931. At the very 
outset he was confronted by his 
duties as a constitutional monarch 
with the necessity for agreeing to 
the exercise of the royal prerogative 
in the creation of enough new peers 
to establish in the house of lords 
the win of an electoral majority 
respecting the powers of that 
house. [See Parliament Act.) In 
the event the prerogative did not 
need to be used. In July, 1914, at 
the height of the Home Rule crisis, 
when talk of civil war was to the 
fore, he took the initiative in sum- 
moning the opposing party leaders 
to a conference at Buckingham 
Palace, but the conference brought 
no solution. During the First 
Great War he visited his armies in 
France several times (in Oct., 1915, 
he was badly injured there by a 
fall from his horse) ; while at home 
the royal household set an example 
of behaviour to all classes, in par- 
ticular the banning of all alcoholic 
drinks from royal establishments 
for the period of the war being 
widely copied. The king and queen 
were indefatigable in performing 
their round of war duties, especi- 
ally in their visits to hospitals and 
munition factories. As for the 
politico-economic crisis of Aug., 
1931, the king acted with impres- 
sive promptness in hastening from 
Balmoral to London to consult the 
various party leaders, and there is 
no doubt that his part in the estab- 
lishment of an all -party national 
government was a very real one. 
Moreover, the consistent tact and 


courtesy which marked his rela- 
tions with the first Labour govern- 
ment did not pass unnoticed. 

But his greatest achievement as 
king lay in the unwearying correct- 
ness of his demeanour as a con- 
stitutional monarch and his ad- 
herence to an ideal of personal 
service which created higher stand- 
ards for the principle of constitu- 
tional monarchy. He remained 
especially mindful of the responsi- 
bility devolving upon him as the 
first sovereign to wear that sym- 
bolic crown which is the sole poli- 
tical link of the British Common- 
wealth. 
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George V making one of his four 
Christmas broadcasts to his peoples 
as **head of this great family*' 


A far more remarkable aspect of 
his kingship was the personal 
respect in which he came to be held 
in his own lifetime, a respect which 
deepened into a unique affection. 
BKs duties brought him into con- 
tact with all classes. The crowds 
learnt to applaud his quiet dignity 
on official occasions such as the 
annual ceremony at the Cenotaph, 
when he led his people in a simple 
act of homage ; but they appre- 
ciated even more wholeheartedly 
his more informal appearances at 
the Cup Final, the Derby, the 
Wembley exhibition of 1924-25, 
and several royal command variety 
shows. The public was ready to 
share in the joys and sorrows of 
his family life — marriages of hiS 
children, bereavements, the birth 
of grandchildren — ^as with a friend. 

During a long and serious illness, 
contracted at the end of Nov., 
1928, and caused by a virulent 
abscess at the base of the lung, it is 
possible that his subjects through- 
out the Empire were somewhat 
surprised at the intensity of their 
own anxiety and their own subse- 
quent relief when he was out of 
danger and able to be moved to 
Bognor (Feb., 1929) for convales- 
cence. There is certainly no doubt 
that some six years later^ on the 


occasion of his Silver Jubilee, 
May 6, 1935, when the king and 
queen attended a thanksgiving 
service in S. Paul’s cathedral, it 
was the king’s turn to be surprised 
at, and moved by, the display of 
love and loyalty with which he was 
ever 3 ^here greeted. If one act of 
the l^g had contributed more than 
any other to the warmth of per- 
sonal feeling which reached its 
climax on Jubilee day, it was the 
institution in 1932 of an annual 
Christmas afternoon broadcast, in 
which he interrupted his own 
private festivities for a few 
moments to speak from the quiet 
of his study at Sandringham House 
to all his peoples, as “ head of this 
great family.” No monarch before 
him had the opportunity to make 
his voice so familiar to all his 
people ; no man could have better 
seized the opportunity to make 
that voice beloved. 

The King’s Last Illness 

On Jan. 17, 1936, it was first 
announced from Sandringham that 
the king was ill and that bronchial 
catarrh had led to disquieting 
cardiac weakness. On Jan. 20, at 
9.25 p.m., was issued the mem- 
orable message: The king’s life 
is moving peacefully to its close. 
This was broadcast at 9.30 and 
thereafter repeated to a silent and 
waiting empire at quarter-hour 
intervals until midnight. The king 
died at 11.55 p.m. His body was 
moved to London, where it lay in 
state in Westminster Hall until 
Jan. 28, the day of the funeral. 
During the last hours his four sons 
mounted guard over the catafalque 
for a period. After a London 
procession the king was buried in 
S. George’s chapel, Windsor. 

King George was an enthusiastic 
philatelist, possessing a unique 
collection of British stamps. He 
was also at one time reckoned one 
of the six best shots in the country. 

There were six children of his 
marriage : Edward (b. 1894), who 
succeeded him as Edward VIIl 
(see Windsor, Duke of) ; Albert 
(b. 1895), later duke of York and 
King George VI (g.v.) : Mary 
(g.v.j b. 1897), later countess of 
Harewood and princess royal ; 
Henry (b. 1900), later duke of 
Gloucester (g.v.) ; George (1902- 
1942), later duke of Kent (g.v.); 
and John (1905-1919). In 1917, 
by royal decree, George V changed 
the name of the royal house 
from Saxe-Coburg to Windsor, and 
thereby became the first monarch 
of that house. Consult George V, 
Arthur Bryant, 1936 ; King George 
V J. Gore, 1941, 

Gordon Stowel} 
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jfrequently in hospital. He was 
present and under fire at the 
battle of Jutland, 1916, and was 
mentioned in dispatches. But in 
Nov., 1917, the presence of a 
duodenal ulcer was revealed, 
necessitating an operation and an 
end to service afloat. In 1918, 
having served as a ground officer 
in the R.N.A.S., he was gazetted 
captain in the newly established 
]Et.A.F., serving on the staff of 
Sir John Salmond at Spa after the 
armistice. In Aug., 1919, he 
qualified as a pilot, and was 
promoted squadron leader and 
later wing commander, 1919. 

From 1919 to 1920 he was a 
member of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and attended lectures in 
the schools of history, economics, 
and civics, founding the basis 
of a permanent interest in and 
understanding of industrial prob- 
lems. In June, 1920, he was 
created duke of York, earl of 
Inverness, and Baron Killamey, 
taking his seat in the house of 
Lords the same month. From this 
time he entered upon a succession 
of duties at home and abroad. 
Marriage and Toms Abroad 
On April 26, 1923, the duke was 
married at Westminster Abbey 
amid scenes of enthusiasm to 
Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, 
youngest child of the earl and 
countess of Strathmore. They 
resided first at White Lodge, 
Richmond. In 1924-25 the duke 
and duchess made a prolonged 
tour of East Africa and the Sudan ; 
then in Jan., 1927, they embarked 
on a great imperial mission, cul- 
minating in the opening of the 
new Australian federal parliament 
buildings at Canberra. They 
sailed in the Renown, visiting the 
West Indies, the Islands of the 
Caribbean Sea, and Fiji, and 
staying one month in New Zealand 
before continuing to Australia, 
where the new parliament build- 
ings were formally opened May 9, 
1927. The Renown brought the 
duke and duchess home in June 
and they took up residence at 
145, Piccadilly, London. 

Pa.rticular interests with which 
the duke of York identified him- 
self at home included the Safety 
First movement, the British 
Empire Cancer Campaign, the 
Playing Fields Association, and 
the Industrial Welfare Society. 
Out of the last grew his scheme 
of the Duke of York’s camp for 
public school and industrial boys, 
inaugurated at Dymchurch, Kent 
in the summer of 1921 and later 

Cl^oige VL His Majesty tke King in the nnilorm of an admiral of the fleet moved to Southwold. became 
Photo, vanduTt ^ regular attendant at this camp, 


H.M. KING GEORGE VI 

Beverley Baxter. Writer, Journalist, Politician 

This account deals mainly with the personal life of George VI whoy called 
uLx^ctedly to the throne, fulfilled his task with marked success m 
of cMnge and disruption unequalled m 
and military aspects of his reign, see entries under United 
various Dominions ; India, etc ; Second Great War, etc, ; and biographies 
of outstanding personalities of the time 


Prince Albert Frederick Arthur 
George was bora at York Cottage, 
Sandringham, Deo. 14, 1895, 

second son of the then duke and 
duchess of York, later to become 
King George V and Queen Mary. 
At the time of his birth he was 
fourth in succession to the British 
throne, then occupied by Victoria, 
his great-grandmother. With his 
elder brother. Prince Edward of 
York, later to become succes- 
sively prince of Wales, Edward 
Vin, and duke of Windsor, Prince 
Albert received a general education 


under private tuition, then entered 
the Naval Training CoUege at 
Osborne in 1909, and in 1913 
sailed in the Cumberland on an 
instructional cruise to the W. 
Indies, Canada, and Newfound- 
land. On his return he was 
gazetted midshipman in the 
CoUingwood. He cruised with her 
in the Mediterranean, and was on 
board as she proceeded to her 
war station in Aug., 1914. 

During the First Great War he 
suffered considerable ill-healt!h 
from gastric trouble, and was 




Geoi^e YL From childhood to sovereignty. 1. Aged 8 years. 2. Naval cadet, 1912. 3. At the time of his marriage, 1923. 
4. On his 51st birthday. 5. At the microphone, Christmas, 1942. 6. ** Great Chief ’’ of the Bnhe of York’s hoys’ camp 


joining his young guests annually, Canadian national war memorial D-day, he visited Eisenhower’s 
whenever possible, in their camp at Ottawa en route. On the advance H.Q. in Normandy, 
meals, games, and sing-songs. He return journey they crossed into travelled to the Italian front five 
was a£o an enthusiastic free- the U.S.A., Jime 7, and were weeks later, and spent a further six 
mason, being provincial grand cordially received at Washington days with his armies in Belgium 
master of Middlesex at the time by President Roosevelt. This was and the Netherlands in Oct. 
of his accession. His last public the first time a British monarch Early in June, 1946, he visited 

appearance as duke of York was had set foot in the U.S.A., and the newly-liberated Channel Is., and 
at his installation at Edinburgh the welcome was markedly cordial, on July 4 opened the N. Ireland 
as grand master mason of Scotland, The king and queen visited New parliament in Belfast for the first 
On the abdication of Edward York (and the World’s Fair held time. At Plymouth on Aug. 2 he 
VIII, Deo. 11, 1936, the duke there) on June 11. met President Truman, then return - 

succeeded to the throne as During the Second Great War ing the Berlin conference. 
George VI. He was crowned in Throughout the Second Great In Feb., 1947, the king and queen 
Westminster Abbey on May 12, War, in addition to his arduous sailed with their two daughters in 
1937. His first state engagement state duties, the king found time the Vanguard for a state tour of 
was a visit to Belfast with the to visit many military camps, S. Africa and Rhodesia, during 
queen in July, 1937. They paid airfields, naval stations, and which he opened a session of the 
a state visit to France of four munitions factories. He visited Union parliament at Cape Town, 
days’ duration in July, 1938. But the B.E.F. in France in Dec., Throughout the visit the keynote 
their most momentous visit was 1939, and examined sectors of the was an emphasis on his position 
to Canada and the U.S.A., May 6- Maginot line. In June, 1943, he and authority as king of South 
June 23, 1939. They sailed in the spent a fortnight with the British Africa. The royal family re- 
liner Empress of Australia, and and U.S. armies in N. Africa, and turned to England on May 11. 
toured across Canada to the included a day in Malta. On Not even a courtier could say 

Pacific, the king unveiling the June 16, 1944, ten days after that King George’s personality 
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had gripped the imagination of the 
British people as had that of his 
elder brother. By comparison 
he was little known. He had been 
content to be the younger son 
of his father, fulfillmg such duties 
as were required of him at home 
and abroad without seeking or 
attracting the limelight. 

He had faced life with a serious 
physical infirmity. He stammered 
so that even ordinary conversa- 
tion could be an ordeal to him. 
For no discoverable reason certain 
consonants affected the nerve 
centres, resulting in a long and 
painfol silence. At the age of 14 
he' determined to master his 
defect. He read aloud for hours 
until he could not endure the 
sound of his own voice. His con- 
versation became almost normal 
but any public utterances set him 
back. By the time he came to the 
throne he had acquired a masculine 
baritone voice, of musical quality 
and almost devoid of hesitancy. 
In the same way, during his years 
of service in the navy he had to 
fight for health as he had fought 
against stammering, and again he 
won. In middle age he had 
become consistently well with 
great power of endurance; the 
announcement, Nov. 23, 1948, of 
an indisposition so serious that 
a state visit to Australia and New 
Zealand, projected for 1949, had to 
be indefinitely postponed, came 
therefore as a shock to the public. 
He was suffering from an arterial 
obstruction affecting the feet, 
particularly the right foot, neces- 
sitating prolonged rest and eventu- 
ally (March 12, 1949) an operation 
of lumbar sympathectomy. This 
was successful. 

Family Life 


Canada in the spring of 1939 
evoked such enthusiasm that the 
queen spoke of it as their second 
coronation. The 1947 tour of 
S. Africa was a heartening demon- 
stration of the continued strength 
of Commonwealth loyalty and 
solidarity. 

King George VI came to the 
throne when the country was in 
the shadows, and his reign was to 
see the most cruel war of aU time, 
followed by social and political 
upheaval. Yet the institution of 
constitutional monarchy was not 
weakened but took on increased 
strength. The character of King 
George had much to do with this, 
for he had become a wise coun- 
sellor whose judgement and high 
sense of honour won the respect 
of all who had access to his 
presence. 

George I (1845-1913). King of 
the Hellenes. Bom at Copenhagen, 
Dec. 24, 1845, a younger son 
of Christian 
IX of Den- 
mark and a 
brother of 
Queen Alexan- 
dra, he was 
named Christ- 
ian William, 
In 1862 the 
Greeks were 

George I. King of ® 

the HeUenes replace 

the expelled 
Otto. By request, the British 
government nominated the young 
prince of Denmark. His selection 
was approved by the Greeks, and 
he took the name of George, resign- 
ing at the same time his rights to 
the crown of Denmark. His long 
reign, which began in 1863, was on 
the whole successful. But towards 


pended the constitution and upheld 
the dictatorship of Gen. Metaxas. 

At the out- ^ 
break of the f< 

Italo-Greek | 
war in Oct., ; 

1940, the king ; 
assumed com- 
mand of the 
army, but was 
compelled t o 
flee to Crete 
with his gov. 

emment on **^**cuca 

April 23, 1941, when German troops 
were nearing Athens. Taken off 
the island by a British warship, he 
went to Cairo and London. In 
1943 he announced that as soon as 
the Greek government was re- 
established, free general elections 
would be held. Civil war break- 
ing out late in 1944, he appointed 
Archbishop Damaskinos [q.v.) as 
regent, Dec. 31. A peace treaty 
provided for a plebiscite on the 
question of the king’s return. In 
1946 the royalist party became the 
strongest in parliament ; the 
plebiscite favoured the king ; and 
he returned to Greece in Sept., 
but died in Athens after a heart 
attack, April 1, 1947. His brother 
Paul succeeded him. 

George (1819-78). Bang of 
Hanover. Born in Berlin, May 
27, 1819, he was the only son of 
Ernest Augustus, who became 
king of Hanover in 1837. In 1833 
he became blind, but this was 
not considered a bar to his acces- 
sion in 1851. His illiberal ideas 
involved him in constant quarrels 
with his subjects, leading to his 
expulsion in 1866, when Hanover 
was annexed by Prussia. 

George found a refuge in 
Austria, where he worked hard 


It was centuries since a prince 
of England in direct line of 
succession to the throne had been 
allowed to marry one of the king’s 
subjects. That the duke chose 
wisely was demonstrated to the 
whole world. The family life of 
George VI became an inspiration 
to the nation in a period of 
shifting values. There were two 
children of the marriage, Elizabeth 
Alexandra Mary (b. 1926) and 
Margaret Rose (b. 1930). The 
silver wedding of the king and 
queen was celebrated in 1948 by 
their attendance at a special 
service at St. Paul’s cathedral. 

King (jreorge’s coronation was 
one of the last great scenes of 
pageantry before the outbreak of 
the Second Great War. By that 
time the true character of the king 
had begun to make itself felt. The 
tour of the king and queen in 


the end of his life his country 
was drawn into the Balkan War, 
after it had previously carried on 
a struggle with Turkey. On March 
18, 1913, in the midst of the 
Balkan struggle, the king was mur- 
dered by a subject while visiting 
Salonica. His wife was Olga, a 
Russian grand duchess. His son 
Constantine succeeded him. 

George n (1890-1947). King 
of the Hellenes. He was born at 
Tatoi, near Athens, July 20, 1890, 
the eldest son of King Constantine. 
He married Princess Elizabeth of 
Rumania, and came to the throne 
upon the second abdication of his 
father. Sept. 27, 1922, but a series 
of political risings led to his being 
forced into exile, Dec. 18, 1923. On 
Nov. 3, 1935, a plebiscite showed 
a large majority in favour of 
restoring the monarchy, and King 
George was recalled. He soon sus- 


but vainly to recover his lost land. 
He died in Paris, June 12, 1878, 
and was buried at Windsor. He 
is known as George V, his four 
predecessors being also kings of 
Great Britain. His only son was 
Ernest, duke of Cumberland. 

George (1832-1904). King of 
Saxony. Born at Dresden, Aug. 8, 
1832, he was the youngest son of 
King John (1801-73). He was 
gazetted into the artillery in 1846 
and commanded a cavalry brigade 
in the Austro-Prussian War of 
1866. In 1888 William I made 
him a Prussian field marshal. On 
the death of his brother Albert, 
in 1902, he succeeded to the 
throne, and died Oct. 15, 1904. 

George, SirEenest (1839-1 922 ) . 
British architect. Born in London, 
June 13, 1839, he was educated at 
Brighton, Reading, and the Royal 
Academy. He received the queen’.s 
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gold medal of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects in 1896. 
President of the institute 1908-09, 
he was knighted in 1911 and 
elected R.A. in 1917. Examples of 
his work are to be seen in the 
Royal Exchange buildings, the 
Golders Green crematorium, also 
the Royal Academy of Music, 
the Shirpur Palace, India, and in 
the restoration of Berkeley Castle. 
He died Dec. 8, 1922. 

Greorge, Heitry (1839-97). An 
American economist. Bom at 
Philadelphia, Sept. 2, 1839, he 
became a 
printer in 
California, and 
from that a 
journalist. He 
began to study 
economic 
questions, 
and in 1871 
made himself 

^'^^^^^book. Our 
Land PoUcy. 
In 1879 this appeared as Progress 
and Poverty, and became enor- 
mously popular in Europe as well 
as in i^erica. George became the 
apostle of land nationalisation, 
which he proposed to bring about 
by means of the single tax. He 
died Oct. 29, 1897. He also wrote 
Protection and Free Trade, 1886 ; 
The Condition of Labour, 1891 ; 
and Principles of Political Econ- 
omy, 1898. Consult Life, by his 
son Henry, 1900, 

George, Stefan (1868-1933). 
German poet. He was born July 12, 
1868, at Bingen, educated at Darm- 
stadt, and lived for a time in Paris, 
coming under the influence of 
Mallarm6 and Baudelaire and 
making the acquaintance of Ver- 
laine. George founded, in 1892, 
Blatter fur die Kunst, with the 
motto of Art for Art’s Sake. He 
published in 1907 Der Siebente 
Ring, and in 1914 Der Stern des 
Bundes, his best known works, 
noted for perfection of form. His 
later works were Das Neue Reich, 
1928, and Gedichte, 1931. The 
translator of Dante, Baudelaire, 
and Shakespeare’s sonnets, he ex- 
presses in poetry a mystic symbol- 
ism. Died at Locarno, Dec. 3, 1933. 
Pron. Gay-org, 

George, Walter Good all 
(1858-19^43). British athlete. Born 
at Caine, Sept. 9, 1858, he made his 
first success in 1877. Quickly 
establishing himself as a pre- 
eminent runner in all distances 
over the half-mile, he won in 1884 
the half, mile, and four miles 
championships in one afternoon at 
Birmingham, and in the same year 


created records for nearly every 
distance from 1,000 yds. to 12 m. 
Turning professional he covered 
the mile in 1886 in the world’s 
record time of 4 mins. 12f secs. ; 
this record stood for 37 years. 
George won 12 amateur track 
championships and over 1,000 
prizes. He died at Mitcham, 
June 4, 1943. 

George, Walter Lionel (1882- 
1926). British author. Bom and 
educated in Paris, he took to jour- 
nalism in 1907. His first work 
was France in the 20th Century, 
1908. His novels, in which he 
deals outspokenly with life’s prob- 
lems and presents an interesting 
amalgam of Ei^lish and French 
methods, include A Bed of Roses, 
1911 ; Israel Kalisch, 1913 ; The 
Making of an Englishman, 1914 ; 
The Stranger’s Wedding, 1916 ; 
and Caliban, 1920. His studies. 
Women and Tomorrow, 1913 ; 
Intellect of Woman, 1917, are 
notable. He died Jan. 30, 1926. 

George Cross. Decoration 
created by King (Sleorge VI on 
Sept. 23, 1940. Ranking next to 
the Victoria Cross (gf.v.), it is 
primarily intended for men and 
women in aU walks of civilian life, 
but there is also a military division. 
The immediate object of its insti- 
tution was to reward acts of gal- 
lantry arising out of enemy action 
during the Second Great War, but 
it is also given in peace time. 

Designed by Percy Metcalfe, the 
George Cross is of silver, with four 
equal limbs having in the centre 
a circular medallion bearing the 
design of S. George and the dragon, 
surrounded by the inscription 
“ For Gallantry.” In each of the 
four angles between the limbs are 
the letters G VI. The reverse is 
plain and bears the name of the 
recipient and the date of the award. 
The cross is suspended from a 
dark blue ribbon threaded through 
a bar adorned with laurel leaves. 
See Medals colour plate. 

The first recipient was T. H. 
Alderson, a rescue-party leader. 


who received the decoration on 
Oct. 1, 1940, for devotion to duty 
during an air raid on Bridlington. 
In April, 1942, the George Ckoss 
was awarded to the island of Malta. 
It replaces the Empire Gallantry 
Medal of 1923. and holders of the 
latter living in 1940 were given 
the George Cross. 

George Dandin ; ou, le Maei 
C oNFONDU (George Dandin ; or, 
The Baffled Husband). Three-act 
comedy by Moliere, first produced 
at Versailles, July 18, 1668. Dan- 
din is a rich peasant who marries 
above his station and has the privi- 
lege of settling the debts of his 
wife’s parents. They with their 
daughter render his life wretched, 
especially by making him out to be 
wrong when he is right ; hence his 
remark, Vous I’avez voulu, vous 
I’avez voulu, George Dandin ! 
(You would have it, you would 
have it, George Dandin !). 

George Medal. British decora- 
tion created by King George VI on 
Sept. 23, 1940. Lie the George 
Cross, it is primarily intended for 
civilians, but there is a military 
division for members of the armed 
forces performing acts of gallantry 
having some bearing on civil life. 
The medal was frequently awarded 
during the Second Great War to 
troops removing unexploded bombs 
in cities. See Medals colour plate. 

Georgetown. Seaport and cap- 
ital of British Guiana, S. America. 
It stands near the mouth of the 
river- Demerara, with a fortified 
harbour and lighthouse. The city, 
sometimes called Demerara, lies 
below the level of high water, 
which is kept out by a sea-wall 
called the Ring. The houses are 
mostly of wood, the streets are 
broad and shaded by palm trees, 
and there are several canals. The 
chief buildings are the Anglican 
and R.C. cathedrals, government 
buildings, several colleges and hos- 
pitals, botanical gardens, museum, 
library, and an asylum. 

The rlys. connect up with Ma- 
haica and Rosignol, extending 
about 80 m. 

' There are 272 m. 
of good motor 
roads. ThecUmate 
is humid and hot, 
and owing to the 
swampy sur- 
roundings is un- 
healthy, Exports 
include coffee, 
sugar, cocoa, rum, 
gold, diamonds, 
oils, and balata. 
The town’s chief 
difficulty, a lack 
of good drinking 



Georgetown, British Guiana. Government buildings o! 
the S. American colony 
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water has been overcome by boring 
artesian wells and the provision of 
storage tanks. Pop. 75,639. 

Georgetown. Part of the city of 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. Stand- 
ing on the Potomac, at its con- 
fluence with Rock Creek, about 
2 m. W. by N. of the Capitol, it 
is primarily a residential district. 
Georgetown university, founded in 
1789, is the oldest R.C. university 
in the U.S.A. ; its school of foreign 
service provides training for diplo- 
matic careers. Until 1871 George- 
town was a separate city, but then 
was incorporated in the District of 
Columbia, and seven years later 
became part of Washington. See 
District of Columbia. 

Georgetown. Seaport of S. 
Carolina, U.S.A., a port of entry 
and the co. seat of Georgetown oo. 
Situated at the head of Winyah 
Bay, it is 14 m. from the Atlantic 
and 60 m. by rly. N.E. of Charles- 
ton. The Big Peedee and other 
rivers which flow into the bay 
there provide inland navigation 
for a 1,000-mile area. An impor- 
tant shipping point for rice and 
indigo in the 18th century, it was 
first colonised about 1700, and the 
town was laid out before 1734. 
Georgetown’s factories include tur- 
pentine distilleries and the largest 
pulpboard mill in the world. Ex- 
ports include rice, timber, turpen- 
tine, naval stores, cotton, tobacco, 
and fish. Here Lafayette first 
landed in America, April 24, 1777. 
Of the pop. of 6,569, about 65 p.c, 
are negroes. 

George Town. Seaport of the 
Straits Settlements, capital of Pen- 
ang. It stands on the N.E. shore 
of Pulo Penang, also called Prince 
of Wales Island and Areca Island, 
with a fine harbour, second only to 
Singapore, on the W. coast of the 
Malay Peninsula. It is strongly 
fortified. The chief exports nor- 
mally are rice, sugar, pepper, and 
tin. A mixed pop. includes Indians, 
Chinese, and Malays. 

George Town was severely dam- 
aged by Japanese bombers during 
the invasion of Malaya in Dec., 
1941. On Dec. 19 it was com- 
pletely denuded of troops and 
Europeans, and the Japanese en- 
tered next day. Pollowing the 
Japanese capitulation, Royal Mar- 
ines went ashore at George Town 
on Sept, 3, 1945, after a local agree- 
ment had been signed on board 
H.M.S. Nelson. 

Georgia. One of the original 13 
states of the U.S.A. Chartered in 
1732, it was the last British colony 
established, and was named after 
George H. It is in the S.E. of the 
countiy, bounded N, by Tennessee 


and N. Carolina, W. by Alabama, 
S. by Florida, and E. by S. Caro- 
lina and the Atlantic. In area 
68,876 sq. m., it is the largest state 
E. of the Mississippi and the one 
with the largest wooded area. Its 
coastline is broken and fringed by 
numerous islands, separated from 
the mainland by shallow sounds. 

The surface comprises three 
natural divisions : Upper Georgia, 
the mountainous region of the N. ; 
Middle Georgia, a fertile plateau ,* 
and the swampland of Lower 
Georgia. The chief rivers are the 
Savannah, the Ogeechee, and the 
Altamaha, all of which flow into 
the Atlantic, and the Chattahoo- 
chee and the Flint, which unite to 
form the Apalachicola flowing S. 
into Florida. 

Sea island cotton grows in the 
coastal belt, and Georgia ranks 
third among the cotton producing 
states of the U.S.A. Sugar, pea- 
nuts, maize, tobacco, and peaches 
are abundant crops, and the forests 
provide half the nation’s naval 
stores. The pastures feed a million 
head of cattle and as many swine. 


The first colonists settled at 
Savannah in 1733, under a scheme 
sponsored by Gen. Oglethorpe. 
Georgia became a province twenty 
years later. Savannah was cap- 
tured by the British during the 
American Revolution, and held 
until 1782. The Creek and Chero- 
kee Indians were removed from the 
state between 1832 and 1838. 
Georgia seceded from the Union in 
1861, but was readmitted in 1870. 
After occupying Atlanta, Gen. 
Sherman made his famous march 
to the sea, which he touched at 
Savannah. 

Co'nsult A Standard History of 
Georgia and Georgians, L. L. 
Knight, 1917 ; Physical Geography 
of Georgia, L. La Forge, 1925. 

Georgia, Gxn.F or Strait of. 
Inlet of the N. Pacific Ocean, divid- 
ing Vancouver from the British 
Columbian mainland. Its N. ex- 
tension, Queen Charlotte Sound, 
connects with the Pacific Ocean, 
while its S. continuation leads to 
Juan de Fuca Strait and Puget 
Sound. Its length is about 250 m., 
its breadth 29 m. 
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Georgia. Map o! this Caucasian republic of the U.S.S.B. lying between 
the Black and Caspian Seas 


Asbestos, barite, bauxite, man- 
ganese, and iron ore are mined, 
and kaolin and fuller’s earth are 
produced. Manufactures include 
clothing, iron and steel goods, and 
Portland cement. 

Georgia has the highest negro 
pop. of any state — 1,084,927 of a 
total of 3,123,723. Among the 
universities are several for negroes. 
Two senators and 10 representa- 
tives are returned to congress. 
Georgia alone in the U.S.A. has 
lowered the voting age to 18. The 
capital is Atlanta; Augusta, Macon, 
Columbus, and Athens are other 
cities, with the seaports of Savan- 
nah, Darien, St. Mary’s, and 
Brunswick. 


Georgia. Constituent republic 
of the U.S.S.R. It has an area of 
about 26,670 sq. m. and an est. 
pop. of 3,642,300 and is bounded 
N. by the Caucasus mta., E. by 
Azerbaijan S.S.R., S. by Armenia 
S.S.R., S.W. by Turkey, and W. 
by the Black Sea. 

A deep valley corridor runs 
600 m. between the Black and 
Caspian Seas, with the Caucasus 
rising steeply above it to the N., 
and the Armenian mts. skirting it 
almost as steeply on the S. The 
foothills from both ranges meet 
across the valley about 100 m. 
from the Black Sea, and form a 
watershed, the Suram mts. W. 
from these low mts. flows the 
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Rion to the Black Sea, and E. 
flows the Kura to the Caspian. 
Georgia is the land along these 
rivers for 250 m., and the highlands 
N. and S. that enclose the valley. 

Through the two valleys, and 
tunnelling the Suram mts., is the 
rly. from Batum to Baku, the 
centre of a petroleum industry, 
and an oil pipe-line follows the rly. 
to the Black Sea. Georgia to E. of 
the watershed is grouped around 
the capital, the ancient city of 
Tbilisi, formerly Tiflis ; the* W. 
slope centres on Kutais. Batum, 
in Adzharian A.S.S.R., serves the 
whole Transcaucasian area as its 
port, and Poti at the mouth of the 
Rion serves Kutais province. N. 
of Poti a strip of Black Sea coast 
induding Sukhum has been in- 
corporated as Abkhasia A.S.S.R., 
in Georgia. This district, backed 
by the slopes of the Caucasus, 
resembles the Riviera in its agree- 
able climate, but is more fertile. 
It lacks rlys., but a main road 
connects it with the rly. junction 
of Santredi on the Rion. 

Georgia has an exceptionally 
wide range of produce : wheat, 
maize, barley, cotton, and tobacco, 
and tea on the coastal strip. Rice 
is grown in the S. ; experiments 
have been made in sowing it by 
aircraft. Plants include bamboo, 
eucalyptus, and the tung tree, 
while the Armenian hiUs are 
richly timbered. Below Tbilisi 
are wide cattle-breeding steppes. 
Silk is extensively produced. The 
vine flourishes, especially on the 
Caucasian side of the Kura vaUey. 
Olives, citrus fruits, apricots, 
peaches, plums, and apples abound. 
The country is rich in minerals, 
manganese and coal occurring in 
deposits each estimated at 
250,000,000 tons. There is also 
some copper and oil. 

Although their country forms 
one of the world’s natural high- 
ways from E. to W., the Georgians 
have maintained their indepen- 
dence for 2,000 years, preserving 
their identity, language, and 
rehgion. In 302 b.c. they threw 
off the yoke of Alexander the 
Great. Christianity became the 
state religion in a.d. 323, and 
despite invasions by Arabs, Turks, 
Persians, and the Mongol Jenghiz 
Khan and Tamerlane, it prospered 
until the Bolshevist revolution. 

Georgia was annexed to Russia 
by consent in 1801, when its king, 
George XIII, appealed to the 
Christian tsar of Russia for pro- 
tection against the Turks. But 
attempts to Russianise the country 
and its people failed. When the 
Bolshevists seized power in 1917, 


Georgia, Azerbaijan, and Armenia 
agreed to form an independent 
federal democratic republic known 
as Transcaucasia. A united 
parliament (Seym) met April 22, 
1918, but the new republic was 
soon dissolved into its three former 
constituents, and Georgian in- 
dependence was proclaimed on 
May 26. On Feb. 25, 1921, 
following a revolution, the (^orgian 
S.S.R. was set up. Next year the 
Transcaucasian republics were 
revived, and in 1936 all three mem- 
bers became constituent repub- 
lics of the U.S.S.R. J. V. Stalin 
was bom in Georgia and began 
his revolutionary career there, 
being exiled to Siberia in 1905 
for his activities in Batum. 
Consvlt History of the Georgian 
People, W. E. I). Allen, 1932. 
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Mompesson House, in the Close, Salisbury, 
of this style of domestic architecture 


By courtesy of Country Life 


Georgian. Style of architecture 
which prevailed in Great Britain 
during the reigns of the first three 
Georges (17l£-1820). A product 
of the later Renaissance, it owed 
its inspiration mainly to Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. Its best character- 
istic was simplicity of plan and 
elevation ; its worst was a tendency 
towards the pedantic. W^ren’s 
example was followed by numerous 
professional architects. 

Contemporary with him were 
Wniiam Kent, who made an effec- 
tive design of the Horse Guards, 
WhitehaU, and spoilt a good por- 
tion of Wren’s interior decoration 
at Kensington Palace ; Isaac 
Ware, who built Chesterfield 
House, and in the middle of the 
18th century was considered the 
leading authority on architectural 


matters ; and Sir WUham Chambers 
(gr.-r.), who was rebpoasihle for Som- 
erset House (5'.r.), one of the finest 
creations of Georgian classicism in 
London. Not even Chambers’s 
work, however, escapes pedantry. 

It is chiefly in the smaller houses 
that the significance and charm of 
“ Georgian ” may be found. In 
the towns nniformity was princi- 
pally aimed at, and any one of the 
many Georgian streets in London 
can show that Georgian architects, 
in achiev^ uniformity, gained also 
two other essentials of successful 
street architecture — ^repose and dig- 
nity. In plan the Georgian house 
is a plain rectangle, solidly con- 
structed, frequently of red brick. 
Its facade is always of the plainest, 
and is pierced by symmetrical 
rows of tall “ sash ” windows. 
A porch was excep- 
tional, and the typical 
Georgian doorway was 
enclosed by classic col- 
umns carrying their 
correct entablature, and 
surmounted by a hood 
which varied in shape 
and in the extent of its 
projection, the tendency 
being towards a shal- 
lower type. 

The roof was invari- 
ably “ hipped,” i.e. it 
sloped backwards from 
each side, and the front 
slope was pierced by a 
row of dormer windows. 
At the beginning of the 
period it was the prac- 
tice to extend the roof so 
as to form overhanging 
eaves with a heavy 
wooden cornice; later, 
the roof was stopped 
at the edge of the walls 
by a more or less sub- 
stantial parapet which 
had the effect of heightening the 
facade and hid the dormers. 
The interior decoration of Georg- 
ian houses culminated in the 
work of Robert Adam {q.v.) and 
his brother. Georgian architecture 
has been revived with success in 
the building of garden cities and 
suburbs. iSee Architecture ; comult 
aUo The Decorative Part of Civil 
Architecture, W. Chambers, 1825. 

Georgian Bay. Opening of 
Lake Huron, Canada. It is the 
N.E. arm of the lake, and is almost 
cut off from the main waters by a 
peninsula which is part of Ontario, 
and Grand Manitoulin Island, the 
opening between the two being 
only about 30 m. wide. It is about 
120 m. long and 50 m. broad, and 
its various bays receive several of 
the rivers of Ontario. 
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Georgies (Gr. georgike, hus- 
bandry). Didactic poem by Virgil, 
in four books. Composed 37-31 
B.C., it deals with agriculture, fruit 
trees, domestic animals, and bees. 
It abounds in passages of great 
beauty, while technically it is a 
flawless poem. 

Geothermal Gradient. Geo- 
logical terra denoting the rate at 
which the rock temperature rises 
with increasing depth below the 
surface of the earth. The incre- 
ment in temperature in the upper 
part of the earth’s crust is gener- 
ally assumed to average 1® C. for 
every 30 metres of depth ; at this 
rate the temperature should be 
100® C. at about 10,000 ft. In coal 
and oil fields, and near recent 
igneous activity, the geothermal 
gradient is steeper, whilst in stable 
regions of considerable geological 
age, it is less. 

Geotropism (Gr. ge, earth; 
tropSi a turning). The bending of 
part of a plant in response to the 
influence of gravity. Typically 
main roots grow vertically down- 
wards, main shoots upwards. The 
effect of gravity on either type of 
organ in any other orientation is 


independent people, being merged 
in the Avars {q.v.). 

Gera. Largest town of Thur- 
ingia, Germany. It stands on the 
White Elster, 35 m. S.S.W. of 
Leipzig. An important rail and 
air junction, and until 1920 the 
capital of the former principality 
of Reuss, it was first mentioned as 
a settlement in 995, and from the 
13th century belonged to a junior 
branch of the Saxon dynasty. The 
chief buildings include the town 
hall, 1571 ; two fine churches, S. 
Trinity and S. Salvator, dating 
respectively from the 13th and 
18th centuries ; and an orphanage, 
now a museum. Industries include 
the manufacture of textiles, mach- 
inery, and various kinds of leather. 
Engineering plants employed some 
20,000 workers before the Second 
Great War. Pop. 83,775. 

Gerace. City of Italy, in the 
prov. of Reggio di Calabria near the 
ancient Locri. It stands on the 
slope of a mountain, at an eleva- 
tion of 1,570 ft., 4 m. from the sea, 
58 m. by rly. N.E. of Reggio. It 
has a restored cathedral, wrecked 
by an earthquake in 1783, with 
Romanesque remains. In the 


from which, by rly., it is 306 m. 
distant, N. by W. It is also the 
terminus of a rly. which penetrates 
inland for 600 m., serving the Yal- 
goo, Mt. Magnet, Cue, and Nannine 
goldfields. Exports comprise not 
only gold, silver, and lead, but also 
wool, wheat, and tomatoes, the 
produce of this area. Pop. 6,150. 

Geraniaceae. Large family of 
plants, chiefly herbs. They are 
natives of temperate and tropical 
regions. The leaves are opposite 
or alternate, of varied form ; the 
flowers regular or irregular. Many 
species have astringent or aro- 
matic properties, or abound in 
volatile oil. Others are rich in 
oxalic acid, and some have edible 
tubers. They are so called from the 
resemblance of the seed-pod to a 
crane’s bill (Gr. ger anion). 

Geraniol. An unsaturated al- 
cohol occurring in many essential 
oils,' particularly palmarosa oil 
from the grass Cymbopogon mar- 
tini. It is important in the per- 
fumery industry, a basis of artificial 
floral oils, e.p. notably rose. 

Geranium. Typical genus of 
the family Geraniaceae, It consists 
mostly of small plants •with small 



Geranium. Foliage and flowers of, 1, G. sangoinenm, Europe and Western Asia ; 2, G. anemoniaefolium, Madras ; 

3, G. lucidum, Europe, West Africa, Asia 


to produce a higher concentration 
of auxin in the lower side. As a 
result the lower side of a shoot and 
the upper side of a root so affected 
grow faster tifl the tip is directed 
upwards or downwards as the case 
may be. 

Gepidae. An ancient Teutonic 
people, whose home in the 3rd 
century a.d. is said to have been 
the islands in the Baltic at the 
mouth of the Vistula. Akin to the 
Goths, and speaking a similar lan- 
guage, they accompanied them in 
their advance southwards and 
settled in what is now Hungary. 
After suffering defeats from Attila 
and Theodoric, they were con- 
quered by the Lombards in 566. 
They are not heard of again as an 


vicinity are sulphur springs and 
iron and coal mines, while the dis- 
trict is noted for its wine called 
Lacrima di Gerace. The ruins of 
Locri, founded in the 7th century 
B.O., lie nearer the coast, and 
near the old Torre di Gerace 
were discovered ruins of an 
Ionic temple. Fron. Jay-rah-chy. 

Geraint. A British legendary 
character. Tributary prince of 
Devon, and one of the knights of 
the Round Table, he appears in 
the Mabinogion romance, Geraint 
the son of Erbin. In Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King, Geraint is 
married to Enid, daughter of Yniol. 

Geraldton. Port of W. Aus- 
tralia. It stands on Champion Bay, 
and is the chief town N. of Perth, 


regular flowers and palmate or 
divided leaves, often with a pun- 
gent odour. G. anemoniaefolium, 
native of Madras, however, has a 
somewhat shrubby stem a foot 
high, and large purplish-red flower. 
Q, pratense (Europe) has large blue 
flowers, and the equally fine 0. 
sanguineum (Europe and W. Asia) 
has blood-red flowers. G. lucidum 
(Europe, W. Africa, Asia), though 
its bright rosy flowers are small, 
has a handsome appearance with 
its red stems and general shining 
glossiness. G. tuberosum and G. 
dissectum, from S. Europe and 
Australia respectively, have edible 
tubers. Garden geraniums are 
really pelargoniums {q.v.). /See Bal- 
sam ; Herb Robert ; Wood sorrel. 
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Gerard of Cremona {c. 1114- 
87). Arabic translator. Born at 
Cremona, he lived mostly at 
Toledo in Muslim Spain, where he 
began a series of translations of 
Arabic works into Latin. Of these 
perhaps the most important were 
a version of the Almagest of 
Ptolemy, and translations of the 
works of Hippocrates, Galen, 
Aristotle, Euclid, Abulcasis, Al- 
Kindi, Alfarabi, Geber, and Avi- 
cenna. Gerard was mainly re- 
sponsible for the dissemination of 
that mature Oriental wisdom 
which so greatly helped the de- 
velopment of western arts and 
sciences. 

Gdrard, Stienne Mattricb, 
Cotjnt(1773“1852). Frenchsoldier. 
Bom in Lorraine, April 4, 1773, he 
entered the 

a army in 1791 
and became 
chief - of - staff 
to Bernadotte 

was prominent 
in the battles 
of Austerlitz, 
1805, Jena, 
Etienne G&ard, 18 0 6, and 
fteuohsoMte 1809 _ 

fought also in Spain, and in recog- 
nition of his part in the victory of 
Bautzen, 1813, was made a count by 
Napoleon. In 1814 Gerard made his 
peace with the new regime, but re- 
joined Napoleon on his return from 
Elba and fought at Ligny. He was 
permitted to return to France in 
1817, was made a marshal in 1831, 
and, commanding the Belgian 
expedition, took ^twerp in 1832. 
He died in Paris, April 17, 1852. 

Gerard, Franqois Pascal 
Simon, Baron (1770-1837). A 
French painter. He was bom in 
Rome, May 4, 1770, and studied in 
Paris under David, being made a 
member of the revolutionary 
tribunal in 1793 by his master’s 
favour. His first great success as 
an artist was with B61isaire, 1795, 
and after the praise he received for 
a portrait of Madame Bonaparte, 
1799, he became the most famous 
portraitist of his day. All the 
chief figures of the age were por- 
trayed in his cold colour and 
classic style, and he died at the 
height of his fame, Jan. 11, 1837. 

Gerard, John (1545-1612). 
English botanist. Born at Nant- 
wich and educated as a surgeon, in 
early life he travelled in N. Europe, 
and settled to practise in Holborn, 
London. On the hill facing the 
Fleet river he had a wonderful 
physic garden with over 1,000 
species of plants, of which he pub- 
lished a list, 1596. He is chiefly 


famous for his 
Herball or 
Generali His- 
torie of Plants, 

1597, an im- 
portant botan- 
ioal work, 
based on the 
Pemptades of 

Dodoens, 1583, , v r. ^ 

while the large i^Ush® (&t 
majority of 

the woodcuts were derived from 
the Eicones of Tabernaemontanus, 
published at Frankfort, 1590. 

Gdrardmer OR Gbrom^. Town 
of France. In the dept, of Vosges, 
it is 18 m. S. by W. of St. Die. It 
stands near the lake of the same 
name, high among the mountains, 
and is, on account of the beautiful 
scenery around it, much visited by 
tourists. It has some manufactures 
and its cheeses are famous. In the 
market place is an enormous lime 
tree, 300 years old. There are baths 
and a hydropathic establishment 
in the town. Gerard, duke of 
Alsace in the 11th century, is its 
reputed founder. 

Gerasa. Ancient city of Pales- 
tine, a member of the Decapolis, 
now in Transjordan. It is situated 
among the mountains of Gilead, 
about 20 m. E. of the Jordan, and 
is now called Jerash, possessing 
notable remains of the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries a.d. It has been identi- 
fied with Gadara and other places, 
but the identification is open to 
doubt. In 1925 excavations here 
brought to light stage doors and 
columns of a Graeco-Roman 
theatre intact. 

G^raud, Andr^. French jour- 
nalist, better known under his 
pseudonym of Pertinax (g.u.). 

Gerber’s Law, A theoretical 
relationship between the safe 
range of stress and the correspond- 
ing mean stress and the ultimate 
stress of a metal. The law has been 
used by metallurgists, but it is no 
more general in application than 
are many other similar formulae. 

Gerbrandy, Pieter Sjoerds 
(b. 1885). Dutch jurist and states- 
man. He was bom April 13, 1885, 
and educated at the gymnasium in 
Zetten and the free university in 
Amsterdam. Called to the bar in 
1911 and a member of the Friesland 
provincial government from 1919, 
he was a professor of commercial 
law at the free university, 1930-39. 
Appointed minister of justice, he 
came to England with the rest of 
the Netherlands government in 
May, 1940, succeeding D. J. de 
Geer as prime minister in Sept. 
He was also minister for colonies, 
1941-42, and for the coordination 


of warfare, 1942-45. He returned 
with his government to the Nether- 
lands in May, 1945, but, in con- 
formity with his w'artime declara- 
tions, resigned immediately. An 
active promoter of broadcasting, 
Gerbrandy pubhshed a book on 
television in 1939. 

G^renuk, East African ante- 
lope. Reddish fawn in colour, with 
a wide band of black down the back, 
it is remarkable for its very long 
neck which is out of all proportion 
to its body and gives it almost the 
appearance of a diminutive giraffe. 
Its chief food is the leaves and 
twigs of small trees and bushes. 

Gerhardi, William Alexan- 
der (b. 1895). British author. He 
was bom in St. Petersburg (Lenin- 
grad), Nov. 21, 1895, son of a 
British cotton-spinning manufac- 
turer, educated in St. Petersburg 
and at Worcester College, Oxford. 
He went with the British military 
mission to Siberia, 1918-20. His 
first novel, Futility, appeared m 
1922. His books include a critical 
study of Chekhov, 1923; The 
Polyglots, 1925; Memoirs of a 
Polyglot (autobiography), 1931 ; 
The Casanova Fable (with Hugh 
Kongamill), 1933 ; Of Mortal Love, 
1936 ; The Romanoffs, 1940 ; The 
Sorrowful Planet, 1945; High- 
lights of Russian History, 1947. 

Gerhaxdsen, Einar (b. 1897). 
Norwegian politician. As one of a 
gang of road repairers in 1914, he 
became interested in the Norweg- 
ian labour movement. Appointed 
secretary of the Labour party in 
1936, he was mayor of OSio when 
the Germans invaded Norway in 
April, 1940; he left the capital 
with the government, but returned 
to his post in July. Dismissed by 
the Germans, he worked on the 
roads and joined the underground 
resistance movement ; was de- 
ported to Germany in 1941 ; but was 
brought back to Oslo in' 1944 and 
held at the Gestapo headquarters 
as a hostage against R.A.F. raids. 
After the Uberation of Norway in 
May, 1945, he resumed his mayor- 
alty and chairmanship of the 
Labour party, and became prime 
minister, being confirmed in office 
by the elections of 1945 and 1949. 

Gerhardi, Elena (b. 1883). 
German soprano singer. Bom at 
Leipzig, Nov. 11, 1883, she studied 
at the conservatoire there undei 
Hedmondt and later under Nik- 
isch. She became one of the fore 
most singers of Lieder, her inter- 
pretation of the songs of Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, and Wolf 
establishing her fame throughout 
Europe and the U.S.A. She was 
Hrst heard in England in 1906 and 
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in the U.S.A. in 1912, . She gave 
series of recitals regularly in 
London, Paris, and New York, 
and made gramophone records. 

Gericault, Jean Lotjis Andr^ 
Th^iodore (1791-1824). French 
painter. Born at Rouen, Sept. 26, 
1791, he stud- 
ied art under 
Vernet and 
Guerin. H i s 
careful picture 
of a mounted 
chasseur officer 
at the Salon of 
1812 was his 
first success 
in his series 
of military sub- 
jects. After fighting for the l^g 
in the Hundred Days, he visited 
Rome and Florence. His most 
notable picture was The Raft of 
the Medusa, 1819 (Louvre), a ship- 
wreck scene of exceptional size 
(24 ft. by 18 ft.), painted with a 
fine sense of natural form and 
dramatic detail, and much ad- 
mired by the romantic school of 
painters. It was exhibited with 
success in London, 1820-22, where 
Gdricault then Uved. He died in 
Paris, Jan. 26, 1824. His work 
marks the breaking away of 
French painting from the classic 
tradition of David. 

Gerizim. Hill of Samaria. It 
stands near Shechem or Nablus, 
and is associated with an adjoining 
hill, Ebal. The curses and blessings 
in connexion with the law were 
pronounced respectively from these 
two hills, and the Samaritan 
temple was built on the former. 

Germ (Lat. germen^ bud). In 
embryology, the vital particle 
from which an organism (animal or 
plant) develops ; in bacteriology, 
a bacillus or micro-organism which 
causes a disease. The term is also 
used for the beginning of a thing, e.g. 
the germ of an idea. Bee Bacillus ; 
Bacteriology ; Embryology. 

German, Sm Edward (1862- 
1936). British composer. Edward 
German Jones was bom at Whit- 
church, Salop, 

Feb. 17, 1862, 
and studied at 
the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music, 

In 1888 he be- 
came musical 
director at The 
Globe theatre, 

London, and 
while there pro- 
duced the inci- 
dental music 
to Richard HI 
made his reputation. This was en- 
hanced by music to Hemy ’^II, 


especially the dances, written for 
The Lyceum in 1892. German 
completed Sullivan’s unfinished 
opera. The Emerald Isle (1901), 
and composed Merrie England 
(1902), A Princess of Kensington 
(1903), and Tom Jones (1907). 
His other works include sym- 
phonies, a Welsh Rhapsody, and 
Theme and Six Diversions for 
orchestra. His work is marked by 
a fluency and melodiousness which 
made it widely popular. Knighted 
in 1928, he died Nov. 11, 1936. 

German Catholics. Religious 
sect founded in 1844 by two dis- 
senting R.C. priests, independently 
of each other, with a first large 
congregation at Breslau. The move- 
ment, which wanted independence 
from Rome and rejected large 
parts of the R.C. dogma, spread 
rapidly and held a council at Leip- 
zig, presided over by Robert 
Blum, the leader of democracy 
executed in 1848. In 1846 there 
were 200 congregations and 70,000 
officially registered members. The 
new church declined under the 
reactionary measures, merged with 
other sects, or lost its members 
by emigration to the U.S.A. and 
conversion to Protestantism. 

German Freedom Party. 
Anti-Nazi movement established 
in Germany in 1937.- The party 
claimed to represent all classes, 
former political parties, and chief 
religious bodies. It circulated a 
manifesto and operated mobile 
broadcasting stations. Hitler sin- 
gled it out for direct attack in Oct., 
1937, and many members were 
hunted down by the Gestapo. 
During the Second Great War 
broadcasts in the name of the 
Freedom Party were occasionally 
picked up emanating from an un- 
known station in Germany. The 
first issue of Die Zeitung, a Free 
German newspaper, appeared in 
London on March 12 , 1941. A re- 
lated movement in the U.S.S.R. 
received official recognition, a Free 
German army being formed under 
Field Marshal Paulus, who surren- 
dered at Stalingrad. This force in 
1946 was stationed in Poland. 

Germania. Latin name for 
Germany. As such it is the title of 
the work of Tacitus on the man- 
ners and customs of the tribes of 
Germany about the opening of the 
Christian era, this being the chief 
authority on the subject. It is 
also used as a personification of the 
German people as Britannia is of 
the British. An example of this is 
the gigantic statue of Germania, 
33 ft. high, which stands on the 
Niederwald, overlooking the Rhine. 
It commemorates the Franco- 



J. G^icault, 
French painter 



Sir E. Germa 
British compoi 
Bussell 

(1889), which 



Prussian War of 1870-71 and the 
consequent union of Germany. 

Germanicus, Caesar (15 b.o.- 
A.D. 19). Roman general. A son 
of Nero Claudius Drusus. Ger- 
manicus was 

nephew of the 
emperor Tiber- ' 
ius. Having 
distinguished 
himself against 
the Pannon- 
ians (A.D. 7-9), 
in 12 he was ' 
consul, and as 
commander in Germanicus 

rio,-,! From head of marble 

Gaul and on statue found at Gabii 
the Rhi 0 ^ 1792, now m the Louvn, 

quelled a dan- 

gerous mutiny. To occupy his 
soldiers, he crossed the Rhine, 
attacked and defeated the Marsi 
and Chatti, and in 16 obtained a 
victory over Arminius on the 
Campus Idistavisus, near Hameln 
on the Weser. 

Recalled to Rome by the jealous 
Tiberius, he was sent with exten- 
sive powers to settle affairs in the 
East. His mission was successful, 
but he was continually thwarted 
by Calpurnius Piso, governor of 
Syria, probably instructed by 
Tiberius. Returning from a visit 
to Egypt, he died at Daphne, near 
Antioch, poisoned, it was said, by 
Piso. His body was taken to 
Rome and buried amidst general 
grief. His free translation of 
the Phaenomena, an astronomical 
poem by Aratus, is extant. Among 
his children were the future em- 
peror Caligula and Agrippina, 
mother of Nero. 

Germanium. Rare metal, first 
identified by 0. Winkler in 1886, 
after a careful analysis of the 
silver mineral argyrodite. He 
discovered that it fitted into the 
place in the periodic table reserved 
by Mendeleeff for “ eka-silicon ” 
and thus it is one of the elements 
which the Russian chemist was 
able to predict long before its 
actual discovery. 

Germanium, symbol Ge, occurs 
associated with silver, copper, 
cadmium, zinc, and other metals, 
chiefly at Freiberg, Germany, 
whence its name, and also in the 
mineral euxenite. The extraction 
is carried out by chemical means 
after fusion with sodium carbonate 
and sulphur, or by volatilisation of 
the tetrachloride. The metal is 
greyish white with a crystalline 
structure and melts at 958® C. 
The atomic number is 32 ; atomic 
weight 72*60 ; and its crystal 
structure is of the diamond type 
with an interatomio distance of 
2*44. It burns in the Bunsen 
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flame without colouring it, but 
resists atmospheric corrosion. In- 
soluble in hydrochloric acid, it is 
readily dissolved by aqua regia. 
The structure of gold-germanium 
alloys has been studied and they 
may be used for gold solders, 12 
p.c. germanium giving a eutectic 
which melts at 356° C. 

German Measles ob Rubella, 
Feverish condition quite distinct 
from ordinary measles and from 
scarlet fever. The incubation 
period is about a fortnight to three 
weeks, and the condition is in- 
fectious for a day or two before 
the fever declares itself. The in- 
fective agent is probably a filterable 
virus. Occurrence of German 
measles in a pregnant woman ap- 
pears to have some association 
with congenital malformation in 
the child. 

A catarrhal stage is followed by 
a rash, and there is inflammation 
of the glands of the neck. This 
enlargement of the glands of the 
mastoid and occipital regions is 
characteristic of the disease. The 
degree of fever is slight and 
usually a quick convalescence 
ensues. Papular in its first stage, 
the rash suddenly fuses and re- 
sembles that of scarlet fever, ap- 
pearing on the face and neck and 
invading the trunk. 

Treatment consists of simple 
nursing and the alleviation of the 
symptoms. For practical purposes 
the patient ceases to be contagious 
when the rash has faded and the 
catarrh has subsided. 

Germans Abroad. An organi- 
zation, originally mainly a cul- 
tural one, systematically trans- 
formed by Nazi infiltration and 
domination into a main instru- 
ment for Hitler’s plan of world 
conquest. It was based on three 
existing organizations : the Volks- 
bund fur das Deutschtum im Aus- 
land. founded 1881 ; the Deutsches 
Auslands-Institut, 1917 ; the Bund 
der Auslandsdeutschen, 1918 ; all 
activities being merged in 1933. 

It was controlled first by the 
Nazi party’s office of foreign 
policy, under Rosenberg, later 
under Ribbentrop ; then in 1937 
transformed into a branch of the 
foreign office under Bradford-born 
Bohle, responsible only to Hitler 
and Hess. 

The purpose of turning all 
German- bom, German-speaking, 
or “ racially ” German groups 
within foreign countries into auxi- 
liaries of a programme of con- 
quest was systematically fostered k. 
by literature ; by the acquisition or 
subsidising of newspapers and 
periodicals ; by huge festivals in 


Germany to which masses of such 
Germans from abroad were in- 
vited ; and by the sending out of 
Nazi, and the training in Germany 
of foreign, “ leaders,” speakers, 
spies, saboteurs. Rosenberg had 
tabulated as Germans Abroad : 
9,000,000 in the tT.S.A. 

3.600.000 in Czecho-Slovakia 

1.300.000 in Poland 
1,300,000 in the IJ.S.S.R. 

800,000 in Rumania 

800.000 in Brazil 

726.000 in the British Common- 
wealth (except the U.K.) 

760.000 in Yugoslavia 

660.000 in Hungary 

360.000 in Danzig 

130.000 in Lithuania 

125.000 in Chile and other S. 
American states 

70.000 in Latvia 

30.000 in Estonia 

totalling with smaller groups in 
other countries over 20,000,000. 

Preparations proved successful 
in, e.g.y the plot of the German 
Bund in the tJ.S.A. and the espion- 
age and sabotage organized by it ; 
armed pseudo-military organiza- 
tions in Argentina and other S. 
American countries ; clashes ar- 
ranged immediately before the 
Nazi attack on Poland ; the whole 
Sudeten (jlerman revolt that led 
in 1938-39 to the dismemberment 
of Czecho-Slovakia. In countries 
with an originally ** Germanic ” 
population themselves — Switzer- 
land, Luxemburg, Holland, Flan- 
ders — ^there were coloured-shirt 
bodies with “ Fiihrers ” of their 
own, hut the purpose and tech- 
nique, under direction from Berlin, 
were identical. Bohle and other 
speakers had by 1936 openly 
revealed their aims. 

German Silver. Name cover- 
ing a group of alloys, whose chief 
constituents are copper, zinc, and 
nickel. Compositions vary be- 
tween 50 and 65 p.c. copper, 20 
and 35 p.c. zinc, 10 and 30 p.c. 
nickel. The alloys get their name 
from the characteristic colour, 
which is due to the decolorising 
effect of the nickel on what would 
otherwise be a brass. They are 
used for fittings, ornaments, motor 
car radiators, etc., and commonly 
as the basis for chromium- or 
silver-plated goods such as candle- 
sticks and spoons. The alloys may 
be drawn, spun, rolled, or wrought. 
Castings have a heavily cored 
structure tjqDical of an alpha solid 
solution. White copper, used in 
Saxony from remote times, and the 
Chinese packfong, were probably 
the forerunners of German silver. 

German Sixth. In music, 
chromatic chord consisting of a 
bass note with a major third, per- 
fect fifth, and augmented sixth 


above it, as here sho\%Ti. It be 
longs to the key of its major third 
— in this 
example C — 
but it can be 
used also in 
other keys. 

The origin of the name is obscure. 
See Augmentation ; Chromatic ; 
Harmony; Interval. 

German Tinder ob Amadou. 
Hard, corky substance of Fomes 
fomentarius, a destructive tree- 
fungus, after it has been cut in 
thin slices, hammered out, and 
treated with saltpetre. Before the 
invention of the friction-match 
it was much used to obtain fire 
from the flint and steel tinder-box. 
Pieces of the dried fungus, without 
treatment, will smoulder for hours 
after a comer has been ignited. 
Without the saltpetre it was used 
in the contrivance of caps and 
other articles of clothing. An 
inferior amadou is made from 
Fomes igniarius, 

Germantovm. Former borough 
of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., in Mont- 
gomery CO. In 1854 it became a 
part of Philadelphia. A resi- 
dential district, about 5 m. N. of 
the central point of the city, it 
contains several historical houses, 
and is notable as the site of the 
first paper mill erected in the 
U.S.A,, and for the publication 
of the first American edition of the 
Bible in a European language. 

Germantown was settled in 1683 
by thirteen families from Crefeld, 
Germany, and became a borough 
in 1689. It soon became a strong- 
hold of the Society of Friends, who 
built a meeting-house here about 
1693. It has two inns, the King 
of Prussia and the Mermaid, 
dating from the 18th century. Its 
founder, Francis D. Pastorius, was 
a schoolmaster here, and is not- 
able as one of four who signed 
the first public protest against 
slavery. Li 1789 an attempt was 
made to fix the capital of the 
U.S.A. at Germantown, and it 
was actually the capital in 1793, 
owing to an outbreak of yellow 
fever in Philadelphia {q.v.). 

The battle of Germantown was 
fought between the British and 
the Americans, Oct. 4, 1777. A 
British force under Sir W. Howe 
was in the town when it was at- 
tacked by Washington. With his 
men advancing in two bodies, he 
attempted a surprise, but after an 
initial success this failed. There 
was some fighting in and around 
the houses, but the end was the 
retreat of the Americans with a 
loss of about 700 men. The losses 
of the British were fewer. 
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GERMANY: ITS PEOPLE AND ITS HISTORY 

EDGAB STEBN-BTTBABTH, Ph.D., and J. G. BOBEBTSOK 


A description of the physical features and natural resources of Germany and an account of the people and 
their former industries and activities is followed by an historical narrative ^ covering eleven centuries^ with 
separate sections on literature and art ; for German music^ see Mmic, History since igsg is given in the 
subsequent article, Germany in the Second Great War. See also articles on German cities, rivers, mountains 
etc . ; rulers and statesmen ; scholars and men of letters ; and the various states of the federation 


Germany, as a political unit 
under varying names, has been the 
most powerful state .in Central 
Europe since the disintegration of 
the Roman Empire. Though shift- 
ing its borders frequently and con- 
siderably in the course of centuries, 
it has occupied in the main the 
plains between the Alps and the 
North Sea and Baltic, between the 
Rhine and the Oder, sometimes 
embracing part of what was later 
France, Italy, Austria, or Poland. 
The German republic of 1919 bor- 
dered on the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, France in the W. ; 
Switzerland, Austria, and Czecho- 
slovakia in the S. ; Poland and 
Lithuania in the E. ; and Denmark 
in the N. Its sea coast was slightly 
over 1,000 m. long. Its total area, 

, as established by the Versailles 
treaty, covered 181,770 sq. m., 
27,000 sq. m. less than that of 
Imperial Germany. In conse- 
quence of defeat in 1946, not only 
were the temporary conquests and 
annexations of Hitler cancelled, 
but Germany lost vast parts of her 
former territory : East Prussia and 
Silesia, as well as portions of 
Pomerania and Brandenburg. 

Physical Features 

The N. of the country is flat. In 
the centre a range of hflls and mts. 
cuts across from W. of the Rhine 
to the Sudeten range between Elbe 
and Oder. The highest points are, 
in the centre, the Harz mts., where 
the Brocken is 3,730 ft. high ; in 
the E., the Giant mts. (Riesenge- 
birge) with a peak of 5,260 ft. In 
the S., the Black Forest and ridges 
of the Alps with their spurs deter- 
mine the mountainous character 
of the landscape ; in the former 
rises the Feldberg, nearly 4,900 ft., 
in the latter the Zugspitze, 9,715 
ft. Many of these upland land- 
scapes are famous for their rich 
and varied vegetation, climbing 
and sporting facilities, attractive 
views, and hostelries ; apart from 
those named, there are the Taunus 
and Odenwald hills, the former 
with such famous spas as Wies- 
baden and Homburg ; the Spes- 
sart, Vogelsberg, and adjoining 
Thuringian Forest ; and the Iron 
mts., the “ Saxon Switzerland,’* 
near the great Saxon cities. 

The German rivers take their 
direction from the character of the 
landscape. The Rhine, Weser, 


Elbe, and Oder were German 
waterways leading to the country’s 
N. shores, while in the S. the 
Danube, springing from the Black 
Forest, flows with its Alpine 
tributaries E. to the Balkan 
plains. With their affluents and a 
network of canals these rivers gave 
Germany a system of fluvial trans- 
port of 7,650 m. Among tribu- 
taries, the Neckar, Main, Moselle, 
and Ruhr are those of the Rhine ; 
the AUer that of the Weser ; the 
Saale, Havel, and Spree join the 
Elbe ; the Neisse and Warthe flow 
into the Oder ; among Danubian 
streams are the Isar and Inn. The 
great ports of Bremen, Hamburg, 
and Stettin lie respectively near 
the mouths of Weser, Elbe, and 
Oder; Emden, Liibeck, and Kiel 
are other seaports ; the former free 
city of Danzig, annexed by Hitler 
Sept. 1, 1939, and KSnigsberg 
came respectively under Polish and 
Russian administration in 1946. 

The Kiel Canal 

The Kiel Canal, over 60 m. long, 
connects the North Sea and the 
Baltic ; since its opening in 1895, 
artificial waterways* have linked 
most of the greater German rivers, 
from the system of the Rhine to 
that of the Danube. 

The large number of lakes 
is another characteristic. Lake 
Constance (Bodensee) is shared 
by Switzerland, Austria, Bavaria, 
Wiirttemberg, and Baden. There 
are beautiful and frequented lakes 
in S. Bavaria, e.g, Chiemsee, 
Ammersee, Tegernsee, KOnigsee, 
Walchensee, the last-named being 
exploited for one of the biggest 
electric power plants in the coun- 
try. Berlin is surrounded by 
lakes, of which the best known is 
the Wannsee. Mineral springs 
abound, and since Roman times 
there have developed in Germany 
many spas and health resorts, with 
the appropriate science and tech- 
nique and adequate hotel-keeping 
for every class of visitor. Recently 
the Frisian Islands, Riigen, and 
some coastal towns and villages 
have become holiday resorts. 

The German climate, though 
widely varied, is on the whole 
warmer in summer and colder in 
winter than that of Great Britain ; 
the mean temperature is 49° F., but 
there are parte in S.W. Germany 
where the July mean is as high 


as 70° F., and in N.E. Germany, 
where the Jan. mean is as low as 
24° F. The rainfall varies from 
66 ins. a year in the Harz and other 
mts. to 20 ins. in the central and 
eastern plains ; average 27*5 ins. 

Of German soil, either wooded 
or under forest cultivation, as 
state or other public property, 
there was in 1935 a total of slightly 
over 30 million acres, or 27*2 
p.c. of the country. Special laws 
compelled the owners of private 
forest to replant after cutting 
down their timber, and forestry 
was a highly developed branch of 
public service, backed by science. 
In the lesser hills and in the plains 
deciduous trees predominate, while 
in the higher ranges coniferous 
trees, although mixed with beech, 
oak, etc., prevail. Game, once 
abundant in aU wooded parts, has 
become sparse, except in reser- 
vations. Bear and Ijmx have 
vanished ; the marten has to be 
preserved, as well as the beaver; 
wild cats and badgers exist here and 
there. Deer, hare, and less often 
hart, are the main quarry of hunts- 
men, besides pheasant and other 
birds, among them the rare heath 
cook and rarer mountain cock. 
Increase in Population 

Latest pre-Nazi figure, Jan. 1, 
1933, gave the pop. of the Reich, in- 
cluding the Saar area returned to 
Germany in 1935, as 66,141,153, as 
against about 41 millions in 1871, 
and 61,800,000 in 1920, after the 
loss of territories taken by France, 
Poland, etc. The increase before 
1914 was between 11*4 and 13 per 
1,000 per year ; between 7*1 and 
8*8 in the years 1922-33, it was 
artificially increased during the 
Nazi period by marriage premiums, 
propaganda, and wage and tax 
concessions. The cities showed a 
remarkable growth from 1871. 
Then only eight had 100,000 in- 
habitants ; there were 67 such in 
1935, Berlin and Hamburg each 
having over 1,000,000. This de- 
velopment was due mainly to the 
general trend of industrialisation 
at the expense of agriculture. 
From about half in 1871, the agri- 
cultural, horticultural, and sylvi- 
cultural population had dropped 
by 1935 to 30*6 p.c. of the total, 
though the loss by emigration, 
4*3 per 1,000 per year during 
1881-85, had dwindled to next to 
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nothing around the turn of the 
century. Subsequently the farm- 
ing estates in nert-h and east bad 
to import seasonal labour, and the 
Ruhr and other mines permanent 
workers, from Poland, Russia, 
Italy, and Austria. 

The social structure of the 
population showed that in 1933 
there were 5*5 million independ- 
ent people in business or profes- 
sions, 5*3 million employees, clerks, 
and civil servants, 14*4 million 
workers, and 5*4 million relatives 
collaborating in the trade of the 
femily head. The religious com- 
position — ^in 1933, before the 
Nazis expelled and persecuted the 
Jews and attacked the churches — 
was 64*4 p.c. Protestants (of 
several denominations), 32*3 p.c, 
Roman Catholics, 0*9 p.c. Jews, 
2*4 p.c. of another or no faith. 

Industries. As against the 30*5 
p.c. in agriculture, etc., there was 
in 1933 16-5 p.c. of the working 
population engaged in trading 
and transport, and 41*4 p.c. in 
industry. The latter figure was 
increased during Hitler’s prepara- 
tion for war, though no rehable 
figures are available. This de- 
velopment was favoured by the 
wealth of coal of certain areas, 
the Ruhr basin, the Saar, Upper 
Silesia, and central Germany, 
where, besides coal, enormous 
layers of lignite are exploited for 
heating and power-generating pur- 
poses. Of both coal and Hgnite 
the annual production averaged 
150 million tons, valued at £200 
millions for the former and £40 
millions for the latter. The 
necessary complement for basic 
industries, iron ore, was avail- 
able only in small quantities after 
the return of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France, so that German industry, 
from 1920, depended upon imports 
for over 80 p.c. of one of its essen- 
tial raw materials. On the other 
hand, Germany possesses very 
rich deposits of potash ; small 
oil fields (considerably enlarged 
under the pressure of war) ; and 
mines for a number of other ores. 

Every E5iid of Fiodaction 

German industries comprised 
virtually every kind of production. 
Having developed later than those 
of Great Britain, they started 
competing in the world’s markets 
with cheaper, often shoddy, pro- 
ducts ; yet, helped by clever 
engineers and scientists, around 
the turn of the century they began 
to offer serious rivalry to British, 
and later American, goods, in 
quality as well as in price. A 
rapid transformation of the once 
individual enterprises into huge 


combines, trusts, cartels, and syn- 
dicates, and a rising standard 
of living and education among 
the workers, represented by in- 
creasingly powerful trade unions, 
fostered this evolution. 

The far-reaching social measures 
of 1881-1911 were due less to 
direct Socialist influence than the 
attempt to thwart Socialism. They 
included compulsory insurance 
against illness, accident, invalidity, 
and old age, completed finally in 
1927 by that against unemploy- 
ment. Wages were, in most indus- 
tries, lower than in Great Britain 
and the U.S.A., but permitted a 
decent standard of living to the 
manual workers ; education was 
largely free, or subsidised and cheap 
enough for workers’ families to 
enter the best schools and talented 
children to join the universities. 

Industrial Combines 

The leading enterprises, those of 
the coal and iron barons of the 
Ruhr — ^Kfrupp, Thyssen, Stinnes, 
ICirdorf, Hoesch, Haniel, Mannes- 
mann — often took even before 1914 
the form of huge combines with 
ramifications among overlapping 
enterprises. In the electrical 
industry, the Siemens combine 
and the A.E.G. (General Electric) 
numbered their employees by 
the hundred thousand ; in the dye 
and chemical industry, in which 
Germany was then leading the 
world, five or six main com- 
panies, each with 10,000-20,000 
workers, created a cartel in 1904 
which finally, in 1925, led to a 
complete merger embracing many 
other big plants, known as 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. Steel plants 
combined in a similar huge trust. 
The Hamburg-America and the 
North German Lloyd shipping 
companies, with several others, 
pooled their resources. With a 
majority share acquired by the 
state, the main electric power 
plants were united. By clever and 
unscrupulous exploiting of the 
inflation of 1920-23, the Ruhr 
magnate Hugo Stinnes brought 
into being a colossal hetero- 
geneous trust comprising coal, 
iron, engineering, shipping, news- 
print, hotel, and building interests 
which, though it split after his 
death in 1924. left its imprint 
upon German industrial life. 

The workers used their strength 
m parliament and government to 
secure stability of wages and 
conditions. The republic accord- 
ingly had created a generally 
satisfactory system of compulsory 
arbitration in all kinds of labour 
conflicts, with superior courts to 
enforce decisions. In fact, without 


the world economic crisis of 1930- 
31 and the ensuing severe un- 
employment and wage-cutting by 
government decrees, it seems likely 
that the rapid process of concen- 
tration among both the indus- 
trialists and the employees would 
have led to a compromise granting 
a high measure of social justice. 

Trade Figures. The German 
output of industrial products, for 
home consumption as well as for 
export, grew faster than that of any 
other European country. Under 
3,000 million marks in 1880 (20 
marks = £1 gold) for exports and 
home use alike, the trade figures 
rose to 6,000 and 5,000 miUion 
marks respectively in 1900 ; 11,600 
and 10,900 million marks in 1913 
and, after the setback of war, 
again by about 1925 ; in 1927-29 
about 15,000 million marks each 
for exports and home use were 
shown. While previously imports 
— in consequence partly of Ameri- 
can loans — exceeded exports, the 
foreign trade balance showed a sur- 
plus of exports from 1929 to 1933. 
Per head of pop. the total foreign 
trade (import and export) was 126 
marks in 1880 ; 258 in 1910 ; 416 
in 1929 ,* 159 in 1932. 

The setback during the world 
crisis was partly made good by 
great public works and an exten- 
sion of electric light and power, 
gas and water schemes, sports 
arenas, and workers’ model settle- 
ments. The obligatory public in- 
surances, applicable to 20 million 
people, cost about 550 million 
marks per year for medical and 
health services alone, apart from 
350 millions for indemnification for 
accidents, 725 millions for in- 
validity, and 230 millions for 
widows’ and orphans’ annuities. 

Collapse of Pension Schemes 

Big combines had supplementary 
pension schemes and assistance 
organizations. The whole system, 
safeguarded at first by strict state 
control and a careftil distribution 
of funds, was sadly depleted and 
undermined by the unscrupulous 
confiscation of most of these in- 
vestments by the Nazi authorities, 
in exchange for promissory notes 
and uncontrolled war loans and 
bonds. After defeat in 1945 the 
insurance had to be improvised, 
and grants made did not approach 
those of earlier years. 

Science and Technique. The 
great chemical industry, with its 
virtual world monopoly in some 
pharmaceutical products, was the 
result of laboratory research on 
the largest scale, financed and 
equipped by the companies them- 
selves. Prosress in the electrical 
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field was due to the research of 
hundreds of scientists in the lab- 
oratories of Siemens, A.E.G., etc. 
Optical and surgical instruments, 
the former above all made by the 
Zeiss plants at Jena, had an inter- 
national reputation. The produc- 
tion of nitrogen from air for 
fertilisers and later for explosives ; 
of liquid fuel from coal ; of a large 
range of artificial fibres for tex- 
tiles, resulted from planned co- 
operation between industry and 
science. Technical high schools, 
equivalent in their requirements 
for admittance and in their final 
degrees to universities, were, how- 
ever, strictly separated from the 
latter, at Charlottenburg, Han- 
over, Aachen (Aix-la-ChapeUe), 
Darmstadt, Munich, Brunswick, 
Dresden, etc. Forestry, viticul- 
ture, and beer brewing had their 
own old-established high schools. 
German surgeons, physicians, den- 
tists, linguists, and economists 
ranked very high. 

Control of Education 

Even under the Weimar re- 
public, education was left to the 
control of individual states. It 
was completely centralised only by 
the Nazis for their perverse ends. 
Schooling was obligatory every- 
where from the completion of the 
6th to the 14th year, and regular 
evening classes until the age of 18 
were then compulsory. During the 
period of conscription, up to 1918, 
success at the final examination at 
a Realschule, which taught two 
foreign languages and some science, 
carried the privilege of serving 
only one instead of two or three 
years with the forces, and of 
eventually qualifying for a re- 
serve officer’s commission ; as did 
attendance at a Gymnasium (pub- 
lic school). This generally accepted 
belief in higher education was 
implanted and developed, not ex- 
clusively in a benevolent and pro- 
gressive spirit, by the Imperial 
government. It was made to serve 
the creation of that obedience, 
discipline, militarism, and false 
pride of race and regime which 
were exploited by Bismarck, Wil- 
liam II, and finally Hitler for the 
most ambitious and egoistic ven- 
tures in world pohtios. 

Trajstspobt. The fact that Ger- 
many developed the most compre- 
hensive transport system of any 
great power can be explained from 
a similar political motive. With 
long frontiers difficult to defend 
and always at least two potential 
adversaries in France and Russia 
or Poland, the military-minded 
rulers of Germany felt themselves 
compelled to have every possible 


facility for moving masses of 
troops and war material from one 
end of the Reich to the other. 
Railways, made state properties 
during lS72~9o, increased from 
23,400 m. in 1870 to exactly 
70,000 m. in 1930. The mesh of 
motor highways built under but 
planned before Hitler, if on less 
strategic lines, supplemented this 
rly. network with communications 
equalled only in the U.S.A. Inland 
navigation helped the movement 
of heavy goods, such as coal, ore, 
timber, grain, and bricks. Even 
before the Nazi interest in aviation 
for warlike ends, a considerable 
air transport system had been 
developed, from 1926 mainly the 
monopoly of the government, with 
a frequent service, mostly by 
Junkers aircraft, according to 
time-tables. Efficient bus services 
were owned by local government 
or, as in Bavaria and Saxony, by 
the state. Other bus routes in 
thinly populated parts were run 
by the postal authorities, often 
irrespective of revenue. 

The German Character. The 
“ nation of poets and thinkers,” as 
the Germans were called when split 
into small sovereign states, had, 
from the creation of Bismarck’s 
empire, nearly unanimously adopt- 
ed the Prussian method of bullying 
a way into the comity of the 
Great Powers. While frequently 
molest, simple, and home-loving 
in private life, and hard-working, 
in many ways idealistic, in their 
work, the Germans in the mass 
proved susceptible and willing 
instruments of propaganda. 

The German Character 

Even the feminine element — 
submissive in Imperial days, more 
active and frequently pacifist in 
the early days of the republic, and 
taking an active share in parlia- 
ment and public life — ^gave way 
to the temptation of seeing the 
menfolk “ martial ” once more, of 
being flattered, cajoled, and finally 
directed into its sphere of Kuche., 
Kinder, und Kirche — kitchen, chil- 
dren, and church. 

The peculiar traits shown by 
the German people, if not as a 
whole, at least by its most distinc- 
tive parts, during half a century 
and more, cannot be the result of 
any inherent racial character. For 
there is no German race. About 
100 million people speaking Ger- 
man inside and outside the Reich 
are no more of one blood than the 
200 millions who speak English, 
the 90 millions who speak Span- 
ish, or the 160 millions who speak 
Russian. They are Franks in the 
W. and centre, Dinarians like 


some Balkan people in the S., 
Slavonic in the E., and Teutonic 
only in parts of the N. Their 
outlook on life, behaviour to other 
nations, and what for simplifica- 
tion is called their militarism are 
the result of circumstances : teach- 
ing, example, and leadership. 
Given to a strong inferiority com- 
plex, the result of centuries of 
dismemberment and political pow- 
erlessness, the Germans, and in 
particular their Prussian overlords, 
have been inclined to over-com- 
pensate it by an aggressive atti- 
tude in periods of success and 
unity, however brought about. 
Forced to work hard on a densely 
populated, essentially poor soil, 
they are inclined to make discipline 
an end in itself, and fall an easy 
prey to superiors who abuse this 
inclination for their own ends. 

History, Germany — ^Empire, 
or Kingdom, or Holy Roman Em- 
pire, as she was called at different 
times — ^had no centralised mon- 
archy such as developed in France 
and England at an early period. 
Except for a few strong rulers who 
temporarily wielded supreme 
power, Germany was a federation 
of semi-independent regional rulers, 
frequently fighting with each other 
or against their imperial overlord. 

Early Trends 

Three characteristics in particu- 
lar account for the trend of her 
history from Oarolingian days, 
when first those former Roman 
colonial outposts among wild tribes 
developed into some sort of a 
nation : ( 1) the old Teutonic custom 
of electing the ruler, in disregard of 
hereditary claims ; (2) the contempt 
in which the ancestral tribes held 
the arts and industries of peace and 
the comforts of civilization, leaving 
agriculture and handicrafts to their 
women and slaves, and exalting 
warfare, hunting, drinking, and 
gambling ; (3) the rivalry of the 
German togs and emperors with 
the popes for primacy within the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

The first led to numerous civil 
wars between claimants to the 
German crown; the second to a 
comparatively late development of 
cities and urban culture ; the 
third to centuries of campaigning 
in Italy which weakened Germany 
proper and the hold of its rulers 
over their own country. In con- 
sequence of the diversion of that 
interest came the frequent raids 
by neighbours — Norsemen on the 
coasts, Hungarians, Avars, and 
Slavonic peoples from E. and S.E., 
and, in later centuries, Frenchmen, 
Swedes, and Russians. So the Ger- 
man population, already in its 
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ancestral composition including 
Slavonic, Celtic, and Dinaric ele- 
ments, became a complex mixture, 
retaining its Teutonic character 
only in part of the N.W. 

Li the Palaeolithic period man 
lived in Germany, where the stone 
and bone implements that he used 
have been found. In the Neolithic 
age he was spread over a good deal 
of the country, this being proved 
by the discovery of his dwellings, 
implements, and graves. The 
Bronze age saw a marked increase 
in the ci-vilizing agencies, and soon 
the people possessed chariots and 
other weapons, lived in strongly 
built houses, and knew something 
of the arts and refinements of fife. 
To this they were helped by a 
trade with the Mediterranean 
regions. Such is the evidence of 
the soil and the spade ; written 
evidence begins with the Romans. 

Homan Settlements 

After a first assault upon the 
Roman empire itself, by two mi- 
grating German tribes, the Cimbri 
and Teutones, at first victorious in 
S. Gaul, Spain, and N. Italy, and 
finally annihilated by Marius at 
Vercellae in 101 B.c., Rome soon 
started in turn the conquest of 
these unruly neighbours. In 55 
B.C., the year he first landed in 
Britain, Julius Caesar crossed the 
Rhine in pursuit of retreating 
tribes, and conquered some of 
them ; after his day began the 
military settlement of the Romans 
along the valleys of the Rhine 
and the Danube. After the defeat 
of Varus by Arminius in a.d. 9, 
these ivers were regarded as the 
boundaries of the empire, and 
camps were established along or 
near the two valleys. From these 
sprang many of the German cities 
of today, Cologne, Mainz, Cleves, 
Treves, Augsburg, Spires, and 
Worms ; therein through the dark 
ages, that followed there lingered 
traces of Roman civih'zation. 

Now and again, in the early 
centuries, the Romans moved 
across from these rivers into Ger- 
many, but without achieving any 
real successes in the interior. 
Tacitus, in his Germania, names a 
large'number of tribes in Germany, 
but most of these are names only, 
and in a century or two most had 
disappeared from history. 

From one of these names came 
our word Germany. Julius Caesar 
referred to a group of tribes as 
Germani, and later Tacitus used 
the name, although for a different 
group. The latter author perpetu- 
ated it, moreover, in his invalu- 
able work, and thus it became the 
Latin, and later the English, name 


for the country. The Latin-speak- 
ing Germans of the monasteries, 
however, when their land was 
part of the Frankish empire, called 
it Francia, and later, as a single 
German speech came into existence, 
the word Deutsch was evolved. 
From this came Deutschland, al- 
though it was not generally used 
until the 15th century, this delay 
being due to the inclusion of Ger- 
many in the Holy Roman Empire 
with the sonorous description of its 
ruler as Imperator Romanorum. 

Gradually, as in Britain, the 
Roman power grew weaker, and in 
the 3rd and 4th centuries the 
Romans were compelled to fight 
hard against tribes who refused 
to acknowledge their authority. 
Among these was the confedera- 
tion known as the Alamanni, who 
carried the war on to Roman soil. 
From the east came an inrush of 
Huns, who swept across the land, 
and then with the appearance of 
the Franlts the histoiy of the land 
becomes a little clearer. From 
about 600, certain tribes or groups 
of tribes bearing familiar names 
appear, and a fairly continuous 
story can be traced. 

Kingdom oi Clovis 

The chief of these tribes were the 
Franks, the Saxons, and the Bava- 
rians. The Franks settled in both 
France and Germany, and the state 
they founded covered a consider- 
able portion of each, a fact which 
does something to explain the long 
struggles for the possession of 
Alsace-Lorraine and the neigh- 
bourhood. Under Clovis, who died 
in 511, they became a kingdom, 
and this kingdom of the Franks 
grew into the empire of Charle- 
magne, the Frankish part of Ger- 
many being that lying along the 
Rhine, while its ruler had a more or 
less vague authority over other 
parts. In addition to this kingdom, 
Germany appears at this time to 
have been divided into Swabia, 
Saxony, Thuringia, and Bavaria, 
with an eastern portion inhabited 
by Slav tribes, some of whose 
names were perpetuated in Pom- 
erania, Brandenburg, etc. 

The kingdom of Clovis became 
that of the Merovingian kings of 
the Franks, under whose feeble 
rule the German tribes conquered 
by Clovis became again independent. 
Then followed the rise of Pepin of 
Heristal and the Carolingian 
family. Pepin and Charles Martel 
recovered the lost authority of the 
Franks over the Bavarians and the 
Thui'ingians, who were included in 
the great empire of Charlemagne. 

Having become the king of the 
Franks, Charlemagne soon made 


his rule effectual in western Ger- 
many, save only over the Saxons. 
A war with them was decided upon, 
and after a struggle lastina: for 
about 30 years they were brought 
under his authority. He turned 
his arm also against the Slavs, who 
for many years had been troubling 
the eastern part of Germany. 

Establishment of Christianity 

Christianity in Germany, though 
introduced by the Romans in the 
border areas protected by the 
fortified line along Rhine and 
Danube, dates in the main from 
the missionary work of the Wessex 
priest Winfrith (680-755), later 
called Boniface and ordained 
bishop and archbishop of Germany 
by the Pope. With mostly English 
or Irish helpers, he converted the 
still heathen tribes, founding 
monasteries and churches in Bav- 
aria, Thuringia, on the Rhine, and 
among the Frisians, among whom 
he was finally slain by a fanatic. 
Though at first much of the pro- 
gress towards Christianity was 
superficial, and many of the con- 
verts were certainly only obeying 
the orders of a king when they 
were baptized, the monasteries 
and churches, which became 
centres of learning and civilizing 
and humanising agencies, were of 
incalculable benefit to the people. 

Closely associated with this reli- 
gious movement was the revival of 
learning. Much has been written 
about the scholars, Alcuin and 
others, whom Charlemagne gath- 
ered around him ; while his love 
of learning was revealed in other 
ways. The revival which he encour- 
aged produced a literature, almost 
wholly monastic, narrow in out- 
look, but yet of great value for the 
life of the age. Schools also, again 
solely under ecclesiastical influence, 
were* foimded. 

About the social and economic 
life of the Germans at this time 
only generalisations are possible. 
Without stressing the frequently 
quoted remark of Tacitus about 
their hatred of tovui life, it is cer- 
tain that the vast majority of them 
lived in the country. Trade was 
yet in its infancy, and the nearest 
approach to a town community 
was the group of dwellings housing 
its dependants that sprang up 
around a rich abbey, the palace of 
a king, or the seat of a bishop. 
There were settled the smiths who 
made weapons of war and of hunt- 
ing, and a number of other skilled 
craftsmen whose work was of a 
more ornamental kind. But the 
tilling of the soil and the care of 
cattle were evidently the main 
occupations of the people. 
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The small communities in which 
the people lived were largely self- 
governing. Defence, one of their 
main considerations, had to be pro- 
vided for, and there was probably 
some regular system of dividing the 
arable lands among the villagers or 
marksmen. In some way or other 
they contributed to the revenues of 
their chief or king ; they were liable 
to be called upon to go and fight for 
him, and collectively they were re- 
sponsible for the peace in their til- 
lage. Force, tempered by custom, 
was the law under which they lived. 

Division o! Charlemagne^s Empire 

Soon after the death of Charle- 
magne, in 814, his great empire fell 
to pieces, and in 843 a most impor- 
tant arrangement was made be- 
tween his grandsons. By a treaty 
signed at Verdun, the empire was 
chvided, and that part which lay to 
the east of the Rhine, together with 
some smaller portions on the west, 
was given to Louis. Later genera- 
tions labelled Louis the German, 
and although his kingdom was 
known as East France, it was really 
Germany, and he may fairly be 
called the first German king. He 
made Ratisbon his capital, and 
ruled over a good deal of what is 
now Germany, while his people had 
a vague idea that they formed a 
distinct unit in Europe. In 870, 
after the death of Lothair, a 
brother for whom the “ middle 
kingdom ” of Lotharingia had been 
created, Louis the German gained 
most of it by treaty with Charles 
the Bald of France. 

Louis died in 876 and his king- 
dom soon fell to pieces. His son 
Charles the Fat inherited it as he 
did most of France proper, but he 
was unable to defend it from the 
attacks of the Magyars, invaders 
from the east, who had been kept 
in awe by Charlemagne. He was 
troubled, too, by the Northmen, 
or Danes, as the English called 
them ; and, like Ethelred of 
Wessex, paid them to go away. 
At length the Germans, eager for 
security, deposed him, choosing in 
his stead his nephew Amulf. 
Ranke describes this event, which 
took place at Tribur in 887, as 
“the first independent action of 
the German secular world.” Amulf, 
however, died a few years later, 
leaving only a boy to succeed him. 

At this time the misery of Ger- 
many was extreme. Deep in the Ger- 
man mind was the idea that they 
had the right and the power to 
choose their king, and to this old 
expedient they now turned again. 
The prelates naturally took the 
lead, being educated, rich, and in- 
fluential, and, with some of the secu- 
lar nobles, they fixed upon Conrad, 


a powerful man in Franconia, and 
in 911 they chose him as king. 

By this time feudalism, or some- 
thing like it, had appeared in Ger- 
many. Desiring protection, men 
had "promised, in return therefor, 
their services to some powerful per- 
son in the neighbourhood, thus 
becoming his vassals. So appeared 
the beginnings of a hierarchy at the 
head of which was the king. Some 
of the reforms introduced by 
Charlemagne had been in the same 
direction, but it was in the years 
of disorder and danger that it mad.e 
the greatest progress. In the vari- 
ous areas in which the people had 
the same speech sympathies, there 
was a tendency to look to one 
powerful man to lead the move- 
ment for defence, and he became the 
duke. Thus in Franconia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Swabia, and Lorraine 
dukes appeared about this time, and 
they were sometimes strong enough 
to stand up to the long. They ruled 
over the duchies as independent 
kings, and this age is sometimes 
known as that of the great duchies. 

About the same time, on the-fron- 
tiers of Germany margraves were 
appointed to defend the borders or 
marches, and they too had great 
powers over the districts under 
them. Both Austria and Branden- 
burg, the parent of Prussia, were 
originally mark districts. 

Beign of Otto the Great 

Conrad’s successor was Henry 
the Fowler, the first ruler of the 
Saxon house that supplied Ger- 
many with kings until 1024. He was 
chiefly concerned in looking after 
Saxony, and left the rulers of the 
other duchies very much to them- 
selves, but there was a change 
when his son, Otto the Great, be- 
came king. A great man, inheriting 
certain advantages from his father, 
he was in reality the ruler of all 
Germany. It was one of the recur- 
ring periods when the barbarians 
were harassing the land, but 
Saxony was already safe, and it 
was near Augsburg, in S. Germany, 
that he won his great victory over 
the Magyars. All tie duchies 
passed into his hands, or those of 
his nominees, and for once Germany 
had a king to whom there was no 
possible rival. In 962 he conferred 
a questionable benefit on the 
country by securing for himself 
the title and dignity of Roman 
emperor. He revived the empire of 
Charlemagne, and made Italy, and 
not Germany, the centre of interest 
for his successors. Otto II, and 
then Otto III, followed. Each left 
the Germans very much to them- 
selves ; in 1000, like the rest of 
Christendom, they believed the 
end of the world to be at hand. 

In 1024 Henry n, the last ruler 


of the Saxon house, died, and the 
electors chose another Franconian, 
called Conrad the SaHan. He, like 
Henry the Fowler, was the first 
of a line, which endured until 
1125. The chief event of this cen- 
tury was the struggle over investi- 
tures, that culminated in the 
appearance of Henry IV before 
Gregory VII, at Canossa, and ended 
in the concordat of Worms. The 
main importance of this contest, 
as far as Germany was concerned, 
was rather in the stimulus it gave 
to civil war and disorder. The 
pope found eager supporters in aU 
those who disliked the rule or 
person of Henry IV. The Saxons 
were especially aroused against 
him, and there was a good deal of 
fighting in that duchy. 

In 1138 there appeared as a 
candidate for the throne, vacant 
by the death of Lothair, Conrad of 
Hohenstaufen. He was elected, 
although not unanimously, for 
there was a rival candidate who 
was strong enough to take up arms, 
but in the end he prevailed, and 
his house ruled Germany until 
1254. Conrad himself was a man 
of no gjreat parts, but it was other- 
wise with hi successors, Frederick 
I, and Frederick II. 

Under the Hohenstaufen, the 
condition of Germany became very 
bad. It was fairly peaceful during 
the reign of Frederick I, who real- 
ized, as Otto the Great had done, 
that a king’s first duty was to pro- 
tect his people. He, however, spent 
German lives and German money 
freely in Italy, and the end of hj& 
reto was marked by the rebellion 
of his powerful vassal, Henry the 
Lion, of Saxony. Frederick was 
still strong enough to drive Henry 
into exile, and to break up his 
great duchy, which had been the 
foremost obstacle to a real royal 
authority since about 1124. Henry 
VI and Frederick II cared less for 
Germany. 

Hohenstaufen and Welfs 

When Henry died, in 1197, there 
was a struggle for the vacant 
throne, the opposing parties each 
choosing a king, and then taking 
up arms on his behalf. They were 
the Hohenstaufen and the Welfs, 
and the two kings, Philip from the 
former, and Otto from the latter, 
fought without a real decision for 
sixteen years. There was a chance 
of peace when Otto IV was crushed 
in 1214, but the ambition of Fred- 
erick 11 renewed the unrest. The 
quarrel with the pope gave the 
king’s enemies in Germany a 
powerful weapon of offence, while 
the faction leaders also made good 
use, from their own point of view, 
of the enmity between Frederick 
and his son. 
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Frederick II died in 1250, the 
most brilliant personality among 
German rulers, though his inter- 
ests centred chiefly on Italy. His 
son Conrad, beaten and disheart- 
ened, soon left Germany. The 
years 1254-73 are known as “ the 
anarchy ” or “ the interregnum,” 
during which even foreigners, like 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, set up 
as claimants to the throne. 

No one had any real power, for 
at this time, apart from the 
court and surroundings of the 
king, there was no central authority. 
In this fact lay the mischief done 
by the continual expeditions to 
Italy. A regent or someone of the 
tod was left behind, but the 
machine he controlled was de- 
prived of its principal parts. Thus 
came a chance for the ambitious 
among the princes and prelates. 
Civil wars were inevitable. The 
barons and their troops plundered 
wherever they could, causing an 
immense deal of suffering among 
the peasantry. Something of the 
kind happened in England and 
France, but to nothing like the 
same extent. Moreover, in those 
countries the hereditary character 
of the kingship made for stability. 

The early part of this period was 
marked by the spread of Christian- 
ity; the latter by the growth of 
towns. Otto the Great especially 
believed in securing the aid of the 
Church, and about his time many 
bishoprics and monasteries were 
founded, mainly, but not solely, in 
the newly conquered regions. The 
energies of Christianity were also 
aroused by the Crusades, in which 
several German togs and many 
princes participated. 

Trade and Townships 
Other causes, the growth of trade 
being prominent, led to the in- 
crease in the number and size of 
the towns. As in England, kings 
found that selling privileges to 
them was an easy way of raising 
money. The general disorder added 
to their strength, for their walls 
were generally able to keep out the 
marauding bands, and the benefits 
secured by living therein were 
increasingly appreciated by the 
countrymen. Many of them were 
independent states in all but name, 
and the eagerness with which kings 
sought their aid is eloquent of their 
position at this time. 

Hi general, during these years 
the size of Germany was being 
increased. There were set-backs, 
it is true, as towards the end of 
the 10th century, but notwith- 
standing this the gains were con- 
siderable. Henry the Fowler began 
the work of bringing the Slays 
over his eastern frontiers into his 
duchy. Other kings carried on 


wars with Poles,Bohemians, Danes, 
and others, whose rulers now and 
again owned themselves as their 
vassals, but the important fact was 
not so much this as the steady roll 
of German influence eastwards. On 
the borders were watchful and 
ambitious men, lords of a piece of 
debatable land, small but capable 
of indefinite expansion by the 
sword. One mark district was 
extended until it became Branden- 
burg, while another area of expan- 
sion was in the south-east, Styria, 
Carinthia, and thereabouts. In 
1250 the Elbe was far from being 
the boundary river it had been 
300 years before. 

Rise of the Hapshnrgs 

Under the conditions prevailing 
after 1250, it mattered little to 
the princes whether Germany had 
a king or not, but the pope was 
anxious for one, and at his instiga- 
tion the electors met in 1273 and 
chose Rudolph of Hapsburg, a 
count ruling over some land in 
what is now Switzerland, and one 
who had made a reputation as a 
fighter. From this date until 1866, 
with only one long break, a 
member of this family was the 
senior of Germany’s rulers, the one 
with the greatest prestige, though 
not always with the greatest 
power. The Hapshurgs were 
Roman emperora and German 
kings as long as the empire lasted ; 
and as Austrian emperors were of 
high consequence in Germany until 
the events of 1866. 

But Rudolph secured something 
intrinsically more valuable than 
the throne of a disunited country. 
The result of some fighting with 
the king of Bohemia, he took the 
duchies of Austria, Styria, and 
Camiola, and by giving these to 
his sons he b^an the long asso- 
ciation of his family with the duchy 
that grew into the empire of 
Austria, When he died in 1298 his 
son .^bert was not elected king, 
but he made war upon his success- 
ful rival, Adolph, who was killed 
in battle, Albert then secured the 
throne. 

Albert’s reign was brief, and 
when it ended there was another 
fight, this time between one of his 
sons, Frederick, and Louis, a 
member of the Wittelsbach family. 
The latter soon became the 
emperor Louis IV, another ruler 
who spent his strength freely, but 
without advantage to hh country, 
in a quarrel with the pope. Tu*" 
next emperor, Charles IV, was a 
son of the king^ Bohemia, and to 
him, also, thougE'Tor-zt—cHffefent 
reason, Germany was only a 
secondary consideration. Charles 
was followed by his son Wenceslaus, 
who was dethroned by the electors 


because he was too idle to attend 
to his duties, and then came 
another son, Sigismund. On 
Sigismund’s death in 1437 a 
Hapsburg was again chosen king, 
and the election soon became a 
mere form, a Hapsburg being 
chosen as a matter of course. 

The emperor, however, was by 
no means the only ruler in Ger- 
many, nor was he necessarily its 
most powerful figure. From one 
end to the other were states, 
bewildering in number and of 
every conceivable size and shape, 
ruled by counts, marquesses, 
dukes, and some, not less import- 
ant, by bishops and abbots. By 
virtue of the Golden Bull of 1356, 
which definitely established seven 
electors, these were winning an 
exceptional position, standing out 
amid the crowd of petty rulers. 
They were the king of Bohemia, 
the rulers of the Palatinate. 
Saxony, and Brandenburg, and 
the archbishops of Mainz, Cologne, 
and Treves. With Austria and 
Bavaria these were henceforth 
the chief of the German states, and 
much of Germany’s history is that 
of their rivalries and growth. 

In Germany by this time some- 
thing like a parliament had devel- 
oped. Called the Reichstag, it met 
at the instance of the tog in any 
city in which he was. At first, as 
in England, the members sat all 
together, but gradually they 
became divided into three houses, 
the college of electors, the college of 
princes, i.e. all the rulers save the 
electors, and the college of free cities. 

The Hanseatic League 

Two other movements should be 
mentioned — ^the Teutonic Order 
and the Hanseatic League. The 
knights of the former, the crusades 
being over and their occupation 
gone, accepted an invitation from 
the bishop of Prussia to help him 
to conquer the heathen Prussians. 
This the soldier monks did and the 
country, roughly the district now 
known as East Prussia, became 
the possession of the order, its 
ruler being the grand master. 
German immigrants settled in the 
land, and to'w-’ns were built therein. 

The Hanseatic League arose, c. 
1200, from an association of Ger- 
man towns for mutual protection. 
There were a number of small 
alliances, which the conditions of 
the time almost compelled, but 
this one became unique as a trad- 
ing confederation. It had its own 
fleet, and was strong enough to 
fight, as it did against Denmark 
for instance, hut its main activities 
were commercial. It was indepen- 
dent of any German authority, 
save that the free cities owed a cer- 
tain allegiance to the king, and 
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SO was in practice a state within a 
state — imperium in imperio. 

The long reign of Frederick III 
(1440-93) came to an end with 
the Middle Ages. The central 
authority was feebler than ever, 
while the Hohenzollerns in Bran- 
denburg, the Wittelsbachs in the 
Palatinate and in Bavaria, and 
other rulers were making their 
states much larger and stronger. 

The Eenaissance and Reformation 

The Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation, the movements that mark 
the end of the Mddle Ages, had 
profound results in Germany. 
Maximilian, who became king in 
1493, was a prince of the Renais- 
sance type. Of his many activities, 
one was an attempt to improve 
the government of Germany as 
a whole. He divided the land into 
circles, each responsible for the 
maintenance of order within its 
own area, and this arrangement 
lasted, but in the larger sense his 
plans ended in failure, the vested 
interests being too strong for him. 

Maximilian’s failure compelled 
his successors to rely more, when 
force was needed, upon Austria, 
where their rule was effective, 
rather than upon the princes of 
Germany, who had axes of their own 
to grind, when troubles with foreign 
nations, especially France, arose. 
To make tins separatist sijirit 
more pronounced came the Refor- 
mation, vith the cleavage of 
opinion that made Germany the 
most divided of all European 
states. Charles V was the most 
powerful ruler that Germany had 
seen since Charlemagne, but that 
was because he ruled over Spain 
and Spanish America, and was in 
close alliance vith his brother 
Ferdinand, who owed to him the 
archduchy of Austria. The support 
which the princes gave him, both in 
his wars vith France and in his 
efforts to settle the religious diffi- 
culties, was fitful indeed. The 
treachery of one of them, Maurice 
of Saxony, was sufficient to make 
this powerful potentate a prisoner. 

The formation of a definite 
party, the Protestants, among 
princes and people, was followed 
by an outbreak of the peasantry, 
not m the main a religious move- 
ment. IMany attempts were made 
to end the general unrest that 
continued after the peasants had 
been crushed, and a certain amount 
of success attended the religious 
peace of Augsburg, 1555. This 
adopted the principle that the 
religion of the prince must be the 
religion of the land. Numerically, 
towards the end of the 17th century, 
the Protestants were superior to 
the Roman Catholics. Not only 
were the former dominant in most 


of the north, but they had a strong 
following in the rich cities of the 
south -w’est. Its tw'O sections, how- 
ever, were as bitterly opposed to 
each other as they were to the 
Roman Catholics. The Cahrinists 
had no share in the benefits of the 
peace of Augsburg. 

The Thirty Years’ War was the 
inevitable outcome of the religious 
troubles. Charles V, and after him 
his brother Ferdinand and the 
latter’s son Maximilian II, had 
made efforts to compose the re- 
ligious and allied differences, but 
after a time the rulers began to dis- 
play a less conciliatory spirit 
towards the Protestants. The 
counter - reformation began its 
work, and the Roman Church won 
back much that it had lost. 

But something must be put 
down to a more material cause. 
One of the questions of the day 
concerned the ownership of the 
extensive lands that had belonged 
to the Church. Many of them had 
been seized by the Protestants, 
and about their possession strife 
was continuous, for the Roman 
Catholics demanded restoration. 
At length the year 1552 was 
selected as the dividing line; all 
tliat was then in Protestant hands 
was to remain so, all seized after 
then was to be returned. 

Edict of Restitution 

Just after the Thirty Y’ears’ War 
began Ferdinand II became 
emperor. This selection was the 
resMt of a family conclave. Young 
and vigorous, he was a contrast to 
his predecessors, Rudolph II and 
Mattliias, while his training had 
made him anxious to crush rather 
than conciliate the Protestants. 
In 1629, flushed with victory, 
which, however, was only tem- 
poraiy, he issued the edict of 
restitution. This was intended to 
recover for the Church lands which 
she had lost through their rulers 
becoming Protestants, for a num- 
ber of prelates had adopted the 
newer faith and, retaining every- 
thing, had simply been trans- 
formed from ecclesiastical into 
secular rulers. 

The war lasted until 1648, by 
w’hich time Germany had become 
a battlefield for nearly all the 
nations of Euroiie. It had been 
stripped bare by foreign soldiers; 
many towns had been plundered, 
and numberless villages had been 
destroyed ; the population had been 
reduced probably by one half. 

Betw'een the peace of Westphalia 
of 1648 and the Napoleonic up- 
heaval Germany w'as less of a 
united state than ever. The treaty 
granted toleration to the Calvinists 
equally with Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans, and so made peace on 


this matter possible. But in 
another direction its result> were 
less beneficial. The princes w^ere 
free from now to form alliances 
wdth foreign powers, their states, 
especially the larger ones, thus 
becoming to all intents and pur- 
poses independent. The history 
of Germany becomes more than 
ever that of its parts. 

The Wars with France 

Internally, the cardinal fact of 
German history during the 17th 
and 18th centuries was the rise of 
Prussia ; externally it was the 
series of wars against Prance. The 
latter began with the reign of Louis 
XIV, whose policy of enlarging 
France was made easier by the 
existence of Germany as a loose 
confederation of states. He per- 
suaded or bribed some of the 
princes to fight for him, the visible 
results of his earlier wars being the 
acquisition of Alsace and Lorraine. 
The emperor did what he could 
in their defence, but he had two 
frontiers to protect, while the only 
force he could get came from his 
own Austria and from such princes 
as chose to help him. 

This was even truer of the wars 
that opened with the accession of 
WilKam III to the English throne 
in 1688 and ended with the treaty 
of Utrecht in 1 71 4. France secured 
help from Bavaria, while the re- 
sistance to her policy^ came mainly 
from Austria and Britain. 

The dominant figure in ISth cen- 
tury Germany is Frederick the 
Great. Steadily Prussia had 
emerged from the mark state of 
Brandenburg to one of the powers 
of Europe. In 1648, or soon after- 
w^ards, all Pomerania had been 
added, there were other acquisitions, 
and a century later Silesia was 
seized. Germany was divided into 
two armed camps, one supporting 
Prussia and the other Austria, and 
the contest between the two, 
ended temporarily in 1748, was 
fought out again in the Seven 
Years’ War. Later there was some 
trouble about the succession to 
Bavaria, where the ruling family 
became extinct in 1777. This, 
howe-ver, passed to another branch 
of the Wjttelsbach family, thus 
uniting the Palatinate withBavaria. 

The Revolutionary Wars 

In 1789 the French Revolution 
began, and soon Austria, Prussia, 
and most of the other German 
states were di’awn into the war 
against France. In the same period 
the two chief German countries 
were with Russia making an end, 
in their own interests, of Poland. 
In 1795 Prussia was compelled to 
give up her possessions on the lett 
bank of the Rhine to Fiance, and 
to withdraw from the war, but it 
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was continued by one or other, with 
Germany as the chief battleground. 

In 1806 the emperor Francis II 
resigned the imperial crown, and 
the Holy Roman Empire came to 
an end. Germany was now in 
theory, what she had long been in 
practice, a geographical expression, 
while her master, one who carved 
her into pieces as he liked, was 
Bonaparte. In 1806 the Prussians 
were beaten at Jena, and in the 
years following a new spirit arose 
in that country, and to some extent 
in other parts of Germany. It re- 
sulted in a rising, the war of libera- 
tion, against Napoleon, and his final 
defeat at Waterloo. 

Napoleon, in 1806, had formed 
a confederation of German states, 
the confederation of the Rhine, 
but a more lasting one came into 
being at the peace of 1814, This 
sealed and stamped a territorial 
revolution of the first magnitude, 
for the Germany of the Middle 
Ages, with its prince-bishops and 
the like, had ^ally disappeared. 
Most of the 300 states had van- 
ished, so the boundaries of the 
others were altered beyond all re- 
cognition. Only 39 remained, and 
these formed the new German Con- 
federation, or Bund. Austria and 
Prussia were its chief members; 
among the others were the kings 
of Bavaria, Hanover, Saxony, and 
Wurttemberg. 

The history of the next fifty 
years is mainly a struggle for con- 
stitutional liberty. Several of the 
states had a landtag, or other as- 
sembly of nobles and prelates, but 
there was nothing in the way of 
representative institutions, nor had 
any government any idea of its 
responsibility to the people in the 
modem sense. The rulers fought 
hard against this movement, but 
it was too strong to be crushed. 
Saxe-Weimar leading the way, 
several rulers granted constitu- 
tions to their people. 

The Frankfort Parliament 

Another movement of the time 
was towards uniformity in com- 
mercial matters. Trade could never 
flourish in a country where import 
duties varied with each state, and 
where every few miles a new 
boundary with the inevitable 
custom house appeared. The first 
. attempts led to the formation of 
three distinct trading areas, but 
soon these were united into the 
Zollverein of 1834. Austria stood 
outside this, making Prussian 
dominance easier. In 1848, as 
there had been to a lesser extent 
in 1830, there were revolutions 
throughout Germany. The passion 
for union was by no means 
satisfied with the association of 
1814, and consequently a powerful 


agitation compelled the Bundestag 
to agree to the meeting of a 
national parliament at Frankfort. 
The members, who were elected by 
a vide franchise, met to draw up 
a constitution for a united Ger- 
many. Having decided to have an 
emperor, they offered the honour 
to the king of Prussia, but he de- 
clined it, and as far as immediate" 
results went the Frankfort parlia- 
ment was a failure. 

The duel between Austria and 
Prussia for the headship of Ger- 
many was now entering upon its 
final stage. In 1849 Prussia man- 
aged to form a union, but here she 
met with a rebuff; troubles in 
Hesse led to the entrance of Aus- 
trian and Prussian troops, called 
in by conflicting authorities. War 
seemed inevitaWe, but at the de- 
cisive moment Prussia gave way, 
and among other things the new 
union was dissolved. The terms 
of Austria’s diplomatic victory 
were in the convention of Olmiitz, 
and the Bund received new life. 

Annexation of Slesvig-Holstein 

Other attempts at a union 
followed, but meanwhile the Sles- 
vig-Holstein question had domi- 
nated German politics. The war 
of 1850 against Denmark was 
waged nominally by the Bund, 
but m reality by Prussia, aided by 
some of the other states. This soon 
came to an end, but diplomacy 
continued its efforts at a settle- 
ment. In 1863, this not having 
been reached, the Bund again in- 
terfered ; this time Saxomr and 
Hanover took the lead, Prussia 
and Austria disapproving of their 
action. The two latter powers, 
however, fearing for their prestige, 
announced their intention of acting 
as independent states, invaded 
Denmark, crushed the Danes, and 
took over Slesvig and Holstein. 

This gave Bismarck, Prussian 
chancellor, a pretext for war with 
Austria. The latter wanted the 
Bundestag to decide the future of 
the duchies. Prussia suggested a 
drastic reform of the confedera- 
tion, from which Austria should 
be excluded. Both presented their 
suggestions to the federal diet, 
which accepted that of Austria. 
War was at once declared by Prus- 
sia, and on July 3, 1866, Austria 
was totally crushed at Sadowa. 
The majority of the German states, 
including Hanover^ Saxony, and 
Bavaria, shared this humiliation, 
for they had fought against Prussia. 
The war ended the connexion of 
Austria with the otlier states of 
Germany and led to other changes, 
increasing Prussia’s power and 
size. A new union was set up, the 
North German Confederation ; its 


head was the king of Prussia, and 
it included all the states N. of the 
Main. 

The final step in the union of 
Germany followed the Franco- 
Prussian War. The Prussian army, 
this time aided, not opposed, by 
those of Bavaria and the other 
German states, again proved its 
prowess. In Jan., 1871, the North 
German Confederation gave way 
to the German empire, or Reich, 
with William I of Prussia as its 
first emperor. To this was given 
the federal constitution which, 
except for the disappearance of the 
emperor, it retained in the main 
after the revolution of 1918. The 
Reich consisted of 26 states, 
although one of these, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, was not given equal privi- 
leges with the others. Save it, all 
were represented in the Bundestag, 
while the people sent their repre- 
sentatives to the Reichstag, but 
the affairs of the empire were 
mainly controlled by Prussia. 

Policy of William n 

The history of Germany from 
1871 to 1914 was first a policy, 
that of Bismarck, of unifying the 
country on the Prussian model, 
and later that of William II, one 
of ambitious plans of world do- 
minion that led to war. Under Bis- 
marck a supreme court of justice 
was set up at Leipzig, and a com- 
mon monetary system was estab- 
lished. Education was organized 
on Prussian lines, while under her 
control came most of the armies 
and the railways of the other Ger- 
man states. 

William I died in 1888, and Bis- 
marck resigned in 1890. William 
II had his chancellors, but he 
took a large share himself in the 
work of government. Socialism 
made great strides; for instance, 
at the general election of 1912 that 
party polled more votes than any 
other. More remarkable was the 
industrial progress of Germany. 

The exact share of the emperor 
and his advisers in starting the 
First Great War, 1914, is perhaps 
doubtful, but it is certain that the 
German people heartily supported 
it, and that they believed they 
would win. They fought and en- 
dured well, though the peace pro- 
posals of Deo., 1916, showed some- 
thing wrong. In Jan., 1918, there 
were risings in Hamburg, Munich, 
and elsewhere, but the collapse did 
not come untU Oct. There was a 
revolution, almost bloodless ; on 
Nov. 9 the emperor abdicated, and 
soon a republic was proclaimed. 
The other German rulers followed 
his example, and Germany became 
a federation of republics which 
was to endure until 1945. 
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Between the Waes. On Oct. 
3, 1918, when defeat had become 
a certainty and the despair of the 
masses reached danger point, Ger- 
many received her first parliamen- 
tary government, under Prince 
Max of Baden. It brought Social- 
ists into the cabinet, and enforced 
the Kaiser’s abdication, but could 
not prevent a revolution, which 
started by creating workers’ and 
soldiers’ councils on the Moscow 
pattern. But the Social Democrats 
found support from the bourgeois 
elements and what was left of the 
armed forces. A provisional gov- 
ernment suppressed Spartacist 
(Communist) revolts by force. 

Social Democrats in Power 

The government arranged elec- 
tions for a constituent assembly on 
Feb. 6. Socialists proved to be the 
strongest party, but needed the 
Democrats and the R.C. Centre in 
order to work against the opposing 
Independent Socialists, Conserva- 
tives, and liberals. The primary 
duty of the first cabinet, under 
Scheidemann, with Ebert as pro- 
visional president of the republic, 
was to draw up a new constitution ; 
this conferred all authority over 
fiinance, armed forces, and trans- 
port upon the Reich. Communist 
revolts were suppressed with blood- 
shed, while in Paris the foreign 
minister, Brockdorff-Rantzau, was 
confronted with the Versailles 
peace treaty. Over its terms the 
cabinet resigned, the Democrats 
refusing to sign. The signature was 
given on June 28 by the Socialist 
MiiUer and the Centre minister 
Bell. The national assembly moved 
from Weimar to Berlin, and the 
Democrats rejoined the cabinet. 

Comparative calm was inter- 
rupted by the Kapp putsch, a 
seizure of Berlin by irregular 
armed forces on March 13, 1920. 
The members of the cabinet, how- 
ever, escaped to Stuttgart ; from 
there they frustrated the reaction- 
ary attempt by proclaiming a 
general strike. "A Communist re- 
volt in the Ruhr followed ; be- 
cause, in its suppression, German 
forces technically infringed upon 
armistice terms, French troops 
occupied Frankfort. In S. Ger- 
many strong opposition to the 
trend towards Berlin centralism 
provoked friction, especially with 
Bavaria ; in the Rhineland a sep- 
aratist movement had the support 
of the French military authorities. 
Plebiscites prescribed in East and 
West Prussia, the Danish border- 
land, and Upper Silesia had 
brought, on the whole, results 
favourable for Germany, but 
plashes occurred in Silesia. 


It is disputable how far the Allied 
reparations demands — ^reduced first 
from 226 to 132 milliards of gold 
marks, and subsequently reduced 
stillfurther by the DawesandYoung 
plans contributed to German infla- 
tion and decay of the currency. At 
the end of 1923 anew currency (Ren- 
tenmark) , based upon a state imposi- 
tion on all immovables, stabilised 
the flood of paper money at the 
rate of 1 Rm. for 1,000,000 millions 
of the old marks. The complete 
loss of titles in the old currency 
inflicted upon people living on 
annuities, savings, and former 
investments, made it necessary to 
revaluate their claims. Apart from 
deliveries in kind — coal, timber, 
chemicals — for which the Reich had 
to indemnify the industries en- 
gaged in fufeUing reparation de- 
mands, on top of such payments in 
gold and foreign currency as it dis- 
charged, came the “ passive re- 
sistance,” which was the German 
government’s answer to the French 
occupation of the Ruhr valley, to 
complete the breakdown of the 
financial structure. 

France Occupies the Ruhr 

The French premier, Poincar^, 
occupied the Ruhr, as a reprisal 
for Germany’s failure to fulfil her 
economic and financial obligations. 
Great Britain refused participa- 
tion, and the U.S.A. withdrew its 
forces from German soil. A general 
strike of the Ruhr workers, acts of 
sabotage, the creation of a customs 
frontier- by the French, new pro- 
posals for settlement from Berlin, 
all failed to bring about a solution. 

Thereupon the leader of the 
Liberals, Gustav Stresemann, 
hitherto in opposition, undertook 
the formation of a new coalition 
government and, as chancellor, 
negotiated a capitulation and, with 
the French Radical, Edouard 
Herriot, and the British Socialist, 
Ramsay MacDonald, a compro- 
mise over future reparations pay- 
ments, July-Aug., 1924. A Right- 
wing coalition followed after elec- 
tions in Dec., but Stresemann re- 
mained, in this and all govern- 
ments until his death in 1929, 
foreign minister and the domina- 
ting figure. 

Stresemann’s suggestion of a 
Rhine pact, a reciprocal guarantee 
of frontiers, succeeded in Oct., 1925, 
at the Locarno conference {q^v,). 
In the wake of this understanding, 
a number of restrictions were lifted 
from the Rhineland. Allied mihtary 
commissions were withdravTi, and 
in Sept., 1926, Germany was re- 
ceived into the League of Nations 
at Geneva in a generally hopeful 
atmosphere. 


Yet all this served to accentuat.? 
reactionary and natiunali^»t trends 
negligible under the previou* con- 
ditions of general distress. Illegal 
military or pseudo-military or- 
ganizations, responsible for politi- 
cal assassinations, e.g. of the 
former finance minister Erzherger, 
the Bavarian premier Eisner, the 
foreign minister Rathenau, created 
trouble at home and with foreign 
countries. A putsch in Munich on 
Nov. 9, 1923 by a wildly anti- 
democratic and anti-Semitic party 
led by Adolf Hitler had to be sup- 
pressed with bloodshed. The 
election, after President Ebert’s 
premature death on Feb. 28, 1925, 
of the former Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg as president did not 
contribute to conciliation. 

Berlin Treaty o! 1926 

At Genoa, in 1922, Rathenau had 
concluded the Rapallo treaty with 
the Soviet Union, re-establishing 
diplomatic relations and cancelling 
all reciprocal war claims. After 
Locarno there followed the Berlin 
treaty of 1926, securing reciprocal 
neutrality as to Germany and 
Russia in the event of war with 
a third power. 

In 1929 Germany"applied once 
more for a modification of the 
reparations terms. Granted after 
two Hague conferences, it was 
publicly repudiated by Hjalmar 
Schacht, head of the Reichsbank. 
This action led to the first official 
combination of the Deutsch- 
nationale (Conservative) and the 
National Socialist (Nazi) parties. 
Heinrich Brianing, as chancellor, 
tried to continue his work but, 
under the blows of the world 
economic crisis, had to ask for a 
moratorium on aU reparations 
payments, secured with the U.S. 
president Hoover’s help in 1931. 
Unemployment rose rapidly ; 
cuts in public expenditure and 
wages did not alleviate the burden. 

At the next election, Sept. 14, 
1932, the Social Democrats gained 
143 seats, and the Nazis increased 
their Reichstag membership from 
12 to 107. The government tried 
to govern by decrees ; hut two fur- 
ther elections merely increased the 
opposition. After semi-dictatorial 
Right-wing experiments under 
Franz von Papen and Kurt von 
Schleicher as chancellors, at a time 
when nearly one-thirdlof Germany’s 
working population was living on 
the dole, Hindenburg was persuad- 
ed to charge Hitler, who now had 
196 followers in the Reichstag out 
of 584, with the formation of a 
government, mainly on his own 
terms, Jan. 30, 1933 {see National 
Socialism). 
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Geemaky under Hitler. On 
Feb. 27 a gang of Nazi leaders and 
tools set fire to the Reichstag, upon 
which Hermann Goering, its 
speaker and Hitler’s chief lieu- 
tenant, accused Communists of this 
and other misdeeds, and a huge 
bogus trial was staged at Leipzig. 
Hitler’s government, meant to be 
a coalition, was turned into a 
dictatorship by a largely falsi- 
fied election on March 5, w'hich 
gave the Nazis 288 seats out of 647, 
reduced to 566 by the cancellation 
of 81 Communist seats. There were 
mass arrests of Left-wing politi- 
cians and officials. The Nazi aims 
henceforth were ruthlessly pur- 
sued : abolition of aU Versailles 
restrictions ; rearmament ; re^ 
covery of lost territories ; con- 
quest of “ living space ” at 
Russia’s expense ; and, finally, 
world domination. 

Hitler Chief of the State 

Unemployment was abolished 
by a planned economy, mainly or 
wholly devoted to gigantic arma- 
ment works and other warlike 
preparations. Opposition was 
quashed by concentration camps 
and mass murder, e,g. on June 30, 
1934, of Schleicher and others. 
The death on Aug. 2 of the senile 
Hindenburg was exploited to make 
Hitler simultaneously chief of the 
State and head of the government. 
In Sept. Germany left the League 
of Nations ; on March 16, 1935, 
Hitler abolished the Versailles 
restrictions upon the size and 
armament of German forces ; on 
March 7, 1936, his troops re- 
occupied the Rhineland, demili- 
tarised for ever under the peace 
treaties. That year, together with 
Mussolini, he sent troops and 
squadrons of his newly created 
air force to Spain, to fight with 
General Franco’s Nationalists 
against the Republicans. 

After having instigated a frus- 
trated ^putsch in Vienna, during 
which the Austrian chancellor 
DoUfuss was murdered on July 25, 
1934, Germany enforced the 
Anschluss with Austria by military 
occupation, March 11-12, 1938. 

The German people were per- 
suaded or convinced of Hitler’s 
superiority and luck, or silenced 
by coercion, concentration camps, 
torture, Gestapo terrorism, and 
death. They w'^ere strengthened in 
this attitude by the Munich agree- 
ment of Sept. 29, 1938, by which 
Great Britain and France, with 
Mussolini’s concurrence, allowed 
Hitler to mutilate Czecho-Slovakia, 
after threatening war. The subse- 
quent violation of this, agreement 
by the occupation of the whole 


country on March 15, 1939, ended 
the period of “ appeasement.” A 
week later Hitler annexed Memel. 

Pledges were given by Great 
Britain and France to Poland, 
Rumania, and such other neigh- 
bours of Germany as did not stiU 
rely on their neutrality in a coming 
war. British negotiations with Mos- 
cow were opened but frustrated by 
a clever stroke by Hitler, in the 
form of the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
pact of neutrality, Aug. 23. Ger- 
many embarked on Sept. 1, 1939, 
upon the Second Great War by 
aimexing Danzig and invading 
Poland. 

Edgar Stern-Rub artb 
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Language. The language spoken 
by the greater part of the inhabit- 
ants of the former German Empire, 
and by the Germans of Austria 
and Switzerland, is known as High 


divided into two main dialects : 
Bavarian, which includes German 
Austrian, E. of the river Lech ; 
Alamannic, including Swabian, 
Alsatian, and Swiss, W. of that 
boundary, and Upper Franconian 
to the N. The line of demarcation 
between High German and Low 
German runs approximately from 
Maestricht to Diisseldorf, then, 
after a slight curve to the S., 
through Minden, Magdeburg, Wit- 
tenberg, Liibben, and Fiirstenberg. 
Low German includes Lower Fran- 
conian, which developed into 
modern Dutch and Flemish, and 
the Saxon dialects (Westphalian, 
Low Saxon, etc.) ; these continue 
to exist in the form of various so- 
caUed Plattdeutsch dialects. 

Middle High German 

Old High German is a richly in- 
flected speech with full endings, and 
a wide range of vowel sounds. In 
the course of the 11th century, this 
dialect gave place to Middle High 
German. The flexional endings 
were reduced to a more or less uni- 
form e-sound ; and the simplifica- 
tion of the language brought with 
it a syntax to a greater extent 
dependent on word position. 

Middle High German was the 
language of Germany from the 11th 
to well into the 15th century, and 
passed gradually into New High 
German or Modern German, the 
principal changes which mark the 
transition being a lengthening of 
short vowels in open positions, e.g. 
grap to Grab ; leben to Uhen ; a 
reduction of certain diphthongs 
to monophthongs, as guot to gut ; 
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German Language. Script forms of the 26 characters in the German alphabet 
the capitals and small letters side by side with corresponding Homan type 
capitals and small letters beneath each pair 


German, and forms a branch of 
the Germanic, or Teutonic, family 
of Indo-European languages. The 
separation of High German, that is 
to say, the speech of the “ high ” 
lands of the S. from the parent 
stock, probably took place in the 
7th century, and was marked by a 
change in the consonantal system, 
known as soundshifting, or, in 
English, as Grimm’s Law {g.v.). 
This change is exemplified by the 
consonants in such cognate words 
as the English ten, German zchn ; 
English do, German tun. 

The first period of the develop- 
ment of High German, known as 
Old High German, lasted from ap- 
proximately 600 to 1050. The prin- 
cipal dialects were Upper German, 


dienen to dicncn (ie pronounced 
ee) ; also the reversal of the pro- 
cess in zit to zcit^ mus to Mans, 
hiute (where it is pronounced like 
modern ii) to heute. 

Uniformity in High German 
speech was brought about by three 
factors : the union of the German 
states under the medieval empire, 
which necessitated a generally 
understood language for govern- 
ment purposes ; the invention of 
printing, which made it desirable 
that books should appeal to as 
wide a public as possible ; and, 
most important of all, the influence 
of Luther’s Bible, which was trans- 
lated into a carefully selected 
language representing a compro- 
mise between N. and S. Thus the 
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Spread of a uniform Kterary High 
German language was largely de- 
pendent on the spread of the Re- 
formation itself. In the 17th cen- 
tury, High German deteriorated 
seriously, owing to the promiscu- 
ous introduction of foreign words. 

While the German language 
has changed little since the time 
of Goethe and Schiller, German 
style has undergone consider- 
able development in the direction 
of flexibility and clearness; and suc- 
cessive legislation in the German- 
speaking states has brought about 
a uniform system of orthography. 
An effort has also been made 
throughout Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland to maintain the purity 
and uniformity of German pronun- 
ciation by means of a fixed stand- 
ard in the language of the stage. 
The claims of the dialects for 
serious recognition, however, make 
themselves still heard, not merely 
in the N., but also in the south- 
ern states, especially in Bavaria 
and Austria. 

Literature. The literature of 
the earliest or Old High German 
period calls for little comment, its 
interest being mainly linguistic. 
The chief monuments are a gospel- 
harmony in verse by Otfrid of 
Weissenburg, a ballad, Das Lud- 
wigslied, and voluminous glosses 
and translations by Notker Labeo, 
a monk of St. Gall, indeed, the 
most interesting documents of the 
9th century are not High, but Low 
German — namely, the fragmentary 
alliterative ballad, Das Hilde- 
brandslied, and an old Saxon epic 
of the Life of Christ, Der Heliand, 
or The Saviour. In the 10th cen- 
tury, under the Saxon emperors, 
the vernacular fell into disfavour, 
and such literature as there was, 
the Lay of Waltharius, Ruodlieb, 
a forerunner of medieval romance, 
Ecbasis captivi, an early form of 
the Beast saga, and the plays of 
Roswdtha, a nun of Gandersheim, 
were written in Latin. 

French Influence 

In the 11th century, when the 
Mddle High German period opens, 
literature, hampered by the ascetic 
spirit of the Church, made at first 
slow progress ; but French in- 
fluence soon found its way across 
the Rhine. Before the 12th century 
was half over the Germans were 
acquainted with the Song of Ro- 
land, the epic of Tristan, and had 
themselves, under Proven 9 al stimu- 
lus, begun to cultivate a lyric 
poetry or Minnesang, of wonderful 
freshness and purity. By the end 
of the 12th century Middle High 
German po'=‘try had reached its 
zenith. In the courtly epic, Hein- 
rich von Veldeke, author of the 
Eneit, had given place to Hart- 


mann von Aue, Woltram von 
Eschenbach, and Gottfried von 
Strasshnrg. To the first we owe 
versions ot the French romances of 
Erec and Iw’ein, the legend of Gre- 
gorius, and that most charming of 
Middle High German idylls, Der 
arme Heinrich ; to Wolfram a 
German romance of Parzifal which 
transcends all others in mystic 
depth and romantic suggestive- 
ness, and to Gottfried a German 
Tristan which gives rein to the emo- 
tional paganism of the IVIiddle Ages. 

More peculiarly German is the 
great epic Das Nibelungenlied — 
not unworthily described as the 
German Hiad — which unrolls with 
relentless tragic power the story of 
Siegfried’s death and Kriemhild’s 
revenge. Another epic, Gudrun, 
more loosely constructed but of 
gentler beauty, deals with sagas 
of the North Sea ; others, of vary- 
ing merit, constitute the so-called 
Heldenbuch, 

literature in the Middle Ages 

The glory of Middle High Ger- 
man literature is Walther von der 
Vogelweide, the greatest lyric poet 
of the Middle Ages. Walther’s 
strength lies not solely in the un- 
rivalled beauty of his love songs, 
but in the width of his range ; he 
is not merely a minnesinger, but 
also a political poet. All this re- 
markable outburst of poetry dates 
from the last years of the 12th and 
the first two decades of the 13th 
centuries. Thereafter IMiddle High 
German literature fell into diffuse 
imitation and degenerated rapidly. 
Of the later poets, Konrad von 
Wurzburg, who cultivated the epic, 
and Neidhart von Reuental, a 
lyric poet, are the most eminent. 

A period of confused and in- 
effectual literary effort now set in, 
in which old forms and new ideas 
jostled together. On the one hand 
the Germans gave themselves up 
to mysticism and allegory ; on the 
other they imitated the incisive 
and witty literature of the human- 
ists, from whom they also learned 
the art of translation. But there is 
little ongmahty until the end of 
the 15th century, when two out- 
standing works appeared, Das 
Narrenschiff, by Sebastian Brandt, 
which foreshadow’ed the coming 
Reformation, and the Low German 
beast epic, Reynke de Vos or Rey- 
nard the Fox.‘ The 16th century is 
the century of the Reformation. 
Martin Luther himself is its_ chief 
man of letters; his translation of 
the Bible is the greatest German 
book of the century, and his hymns 
are its most characteristic lyric ex- 
pression. Under his influence the 
drama sprang into new life ; at 
first restricting itself to Biblical 
themes, but later drawing freely 


on the W’ealth of story lih-srated by 
the Renaissance. A typical German 
dramatist of the Ifith century is 
Hans Sachs, the cobbler of Nurem- 
berg, who especially excelled m the 
comic Fastnachtspiele or Shrove- 
tide plays ; and in his hands also 
the Meistergesang flourished, a 
form of poetry which took the 
place of the medieval Minnesang. 
The 16th century was also the 
great age of German Volkslied. 

17th and 18th Centuries 

Besides the drama, the most 
virile form of literature was satire, 
which with the grim Catholic monk, 
Thomas Mumer, attained a fierce- 
ness and brutality without example 
in any other penod. I»ater in the 
century Johann Fischart, an Alsa- 
tian, led German prose into lines 
of Rabelaisian extravagance, with- 
out an adequate substitute for 
Rabelais’ humour. The promise 
of the 16th century was not ful- 
filled, for in the 17th Germany was 
devastated by the Thirty Years’ 
War. Literature fell almost ex- 
clusively into the hands of learned 
poets like Martin Opitz, Paul Flem- 
ing, Simon Dach, and Andreas 
Gryphius, who sought to impose on 
the Germans a rule-bound litera- 
ture on strictly classic lines. The 
literary spirit of the nation is to be 
found not here, but in its religious 
poetry, above all, in the hymns of 
Paul Gerhardt, and in Grimmels- 
hausen’s romance Simplicissimus, 
which held the mirror up to the 
long war with relentless realism. 
The peace of Westphalia (1648) 
left Germany exhausted, and the 
literature of the later 17 th century 
consists mainly in imitations of the 
French gallant novel, and in bom- 
bastic verse which reduces to 
absurdity the “ preciosity ” of 
Marini and Guarini. 

At the opening of the 18th cen- 
tury an endeavour to introduce a 
classic taste in accordance with the 
tenets of Boileau was apparent. 
The chief representative of this 
movement was J. C. Gottsched, 
the literary dictator of Leipzig, 
whose Kritische Dichtkunst ap- 
peared in 1730. But this pseudo- 
classicism soon found itself in con- 
flict with new doctrines more in 
harmony with nature, which had 
found their way to Germany from 
England. With the conflict in 1740 
between the champions of these 
ideas, the Swfiss critics, J. J. Bod- 
mer and J. J. Breitmger, and Gott- 
sched, the new era may be said to 
open. C. F. Gellert, who won great 
popularity with fables in the style 
of La Fontaine, introduced the 
coinedie larmoyante from France 
and the Richardsonian novel from 
England, and, in 1748, F. G. Klop- 
stock published the first cantos of 
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Per Messias, a religious epic in- 
spired by Milton. E^'-en more sig- 
nificant was IGopstock’s lyric 
poetry, which broke the fetters 
that had so long hampered the 
German lyric. 

Meanwhile, in S. Germany, C. M. 
Wieland contributed to the libera- 
tion of German letters with poetry 
in the spirit of Ariosto, with psy- 
chological fiction and a translation 
of Shakespeare ; while another and 
greater writer, G. E. Lessmg, in- 
augurated the classic age in Ger- 
man literature. With his Miss Sara 
Sampson, Lessmg introduced into 
Germany the tragedy of common 
life, with Emilia Galotti he per- 
fected this type of drama, and with 
Minna von Barnhelm he gave 
Germany’s 18th century literature 
its greatest comedy. As a critic, 
Lessing stands in the first rank. 

Influence o£ Lessing 

His Laokoon, which prescribes 
the boundaries between plastic art 
and poetry, and his Hamburgische 
Pramaturgie, which interprets the 
modem drama by the light of 
Aristotle, were text-books which 
profoundly influenced subsequent 
developments in Germany apd in 
Europe. Lessing’s later years were 
overshadowed by his battle for 
tolerance and enlightenment with 
the Lutheran clergy, a conflict 
which left an enduring monument 
in the drama Nathan der Weise. 

Before Lessing’s career had 
reached its close another move- 
ment, the so-called Sturm und 
Prang or Storm and Stress, had 
broken over Germany, which was 
immediately inspired by Eousseau 
and continued the emancipatory 
work begun by Klopstock. Its 
pioneer was J. G. Herder, a thinker 
of prophetically modem sympa- 
thies, and at his hands J. W. von 
Goethe was initiated into the new 
ideas. Goethe’s Gotz von Berlich- 
ingen and Werthers Leiden were 
the chief works of the Sturm und 
Prang. A number of gifted, if un- 
balanced, young dramatists gath- 
ered round Goethe, J. M. R. Lenz, 
F. M. Klinger, H. L, Wagner ; and 
in 1781 J. C. F. Schiller made his 
debut with his tragedy, Pie Rauber, 
to which were added a few years 
later Fiesco and Kabale und Liebe. 

The culmi lating phkse of 18th 
century classicism is symbolise i 
by the close friendship of the two 
leading poets in Weimar between 
1794 and Schiller’s death in 1805. 
In these years Schiller wrote his 
ballads and his magnificent series 
of dramas from WaUeustein to 
Wilhelm Tell; Goethe published 
Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre and 
Hermann und Porothea, while the 


first part of Faust followed in 1808. 
The minor literatui*e of the time 
reflects more or less faithfully the 
return to classicism, although in 
the popular stage plays, notably by 
IfSand, Schroder, and Kotzebue, 
and in the novels of J. P. F. 
Richter, the old Sturm und Prang 
spirit is still in evidence. 

Goethe, who died in 1832, was 
the acknowledged head of this lit- 
erature, his chief contributions to it 
after 1808 being, in lyric poetry, 
Der Westostliche Divan ; in fiction, 
Die Wahlverwandtsch'aften and 
Wilhelm Meisters Wander jahre, to 
which may be added his auto- 
biography, DichtungxmdWahrheit, 
and, in the drama, the second part 
of Faust. But in this period the 
dominating force in German litera- 
ture was not classicism but roman- 
ticism. The Romantic Movement 
falls into four clearly marked 
phases : the first is that of the so- 
called Romantic School, founded 
in 1708 and led by J. L. Tieck, 
Novalis, and the brothers Schlegel ; 
the second, which is associated 
with Heidelberg, encouraged, under 
the leadership of L. A. von Arnim 
and G. Brentano, the study of the 
Middle Ages and of the literature 
of the people ; a third phase, to 
which belonged the lyric poets J, 
von Eichendorff, A. von Chamisso, 
and W. Muller, had its centre in 
Berlin, and effectually broadened 
the basis of romanticism ; a final 
period of romantic decay includes 
the morbid supematuralism of E. 
T. A. Hoffmann and the Oriental- 
ism of F. Riickert. 

Heine and His School 

To the last phase of romanticism 
belongs one poet of supreme genius, 
Heinrich Heine ; but Heine at an 
early stage declared his sympa- 
thies with the school of “ Young 
Germany.” This school, whose 
leaders were, besides Heine, Lud- 
wig Borne and Karl Gutzkow, was 
essentially anti-romantic; under 
its protection journalism en- 
croached on literature, and politi- 
cal idea took the place of poetic 
sentiment. The Young German 
lyric reflected the revolutionary 
spirit between 1830 and 1848 ; its 
novel, as represented by Gutzkow 
and later by F. Spielhagen, G. Frey- 
tag, and the Plattdeutsch writer, F. 
Reuter, busied itself with social 
problems. Meanwhile the Germans 
were also cultivating assiduously 
the short story : B. Auerbach with 
his Schwarzwalder Dorfgeschich- 
ten, T. Storm with his tales of ro- 
mantic retrospect, Paul Heyse with 
his finely chiselled style and 
Italian sympathies, and the two 
Swiss masters of fiction, G. Keller 


and 0. F. Meyer, have won for 
the German short story a high 
place in European fiction. 

Although to a large extent over- 
shadowed by Schiller, the German 
drama struck out, under romantic 
influence, into new paths, the chief 
representatives being H. von 
Kleist in Prussia, and F. Grill- 
parzer, the national dramatic poet 
of Austria. To the post-romantic 
epoch belong 0. Ludwig and F. 
Hebbel, the latter one of the most 
original dramatic poets of the 19th 
century. After the revolution of 
1848 German literature, like Ger- 
man political life, passed into a 
period of comparative stagnation ; 
but just in these years German 
scholarship, and especially German 
historical study, the latter under 
the leadership of L. von Ranke, 
were extraordinarily productive. 
The most interesting literary work 
emanated from a group of writers 
in Munich, and with Munich also 
was associated Wagner, whose 
music dramas helped to revive an 
interest in theatre and drama. 

Literary Influences from Abroad 

As the century drew to its close 
the Germans, always sensitive 
to outside influences, absorbed 
the literary ideas in vogue in 
France, Russia, and Scandinavia, 
and under this stimulus cultivated 
the naturalistic novel and the 
drama of milieu. The great suc- 
cess was attained by the drama, 
whose chief representatives were 
H. Sudermann and G.Hauptmann ; 
while in l 3 u?io poetry men like D. 
von Liliencron and R. Dehmel, 
in the epic, the Swiss, C. Spitteler, 
broke effectively with the old ro- 
mantic tradition. The outstanding 
personality of the last epoch was 

F. Nietzsche, who was not merely 
a thinker of powerful originality, 
but also a lyric poet of genius. It 
has been claimed with some justice 
that his ideas, working on imma- 
ture minds, helped to precipitate 
the catastrophe of 1914. 

J. G. Bobertson 

The beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, with its trend towards 
social criticism, favoured the entry 
of women into the world of Ger- 
man writing. Gabriele Reuter, 
Helene Bohlau, Clara Viebig, and 
Ricarda Huch rank among the best^ 
novelists of the early 20th century. 
Ellen Key was a precursor of the 
later psycho-analytical school, 
which developed simultaneously 
with that of the Heimatkunst, the 
art of catching the spirit of the 
author’s particular district. The 
Austrian R. H. Bartsch, the 
Prussian T. Fontane, the Frisian 

G. Frenssen, the RMnelander J. 
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von Lanff, are outstanding among 
that large group. 

It was superseded, during and 
after the First Great War, by a 
neo-romantic school, with a his- 
torical offshoot: B. von Muneh- 
hausen’s ballads, H. Eulenberg’s 
short stories, P. Scheerbart’s and 
G. Meyrinck’s Wellsian fantasies, 
E. von Keyserling’s novels, t^ify 
that trend. In poetry, it is 
reflected to a varying degree by 
R. M. Rilke, H. von Hofmannsthal, 
and S. George, though a perfecting 
of form and style has led to their 
being called neo-classics. 

Tbe Modem Geiman Novel 

But the term neo-romantic is 
justified for the masters of the 
modem Gterman novel, whose pur- 
pose, apart from pure art, is a 
profound criticism of the author 
himself and of his time. Supreme 
among them, possibly one of the 
greatest figures of German thought 
and literature of all time, was 
Thomas Mann. Jacob Wasser- 
maim, the Austrian Arthur Schnitz- 
ler, later Arnold Zweig and Bruno 
Frank, deserve high praise. As 
dramatists F. Wedekind, Schnitz- 
ler, his fellow-countryman H. 
Bahr, G. Kaisei, and the Radical 
Ernst Toller, created a lasting im- 
pression. While fertile in talent 
deserving temporary success, as 
seen in the verse of worker-poets 
and the war novels of E. M. Rem- 
arque and others, the republican 
period of 1919-33 produced no 
new genius. 

The Nazi period was sterile. 
What William II had in vain en- 
deavoured to provoke by bribing 
art and literature, a style that 
would glorify his dynasty, that 
Hitler and his mini ons tried to 
produce by dictation and force. 
This proved an utter failure, drove 
men like Mann, Zweig, Frank, 
Werfel, and Feuchtwanger into 
exile, and the few remaining 
authors and poets to mendacity, 
ar»d finally needed a grotesque 
exaltation of inferior Nazi dilet- 
tanti to fiU the academies and 
learned societies. Meanwhile the 
Nazis exploited authors, historians, 
and philosophers of the past, like 
Fichte and Treitschke, by extract- 
ing from their work such parts 
as gave an interpretation ad- 
vocating racialism and militarism. 
Nor did the first period after the 
Nazi collapse favour the resurrec- 
tion of German writing. No new 
names were forthcoming, and the 
well-known authors mostly stayed 
in the lands of their adoption. 

Art. Though Teutonic art in its 
origin and for long afterwards 
lacked both spontaneity and vol- 


ume, the earliest artists were 
also the greatest. The art in- 
stinct of the people went out, co- 
piously and gloriously, towards the 
material and tangible, and in the 
design of cathedrals, town halls, 
and private houses, and the carv- 
ing of wood and stone, showed 
consummate skill. Medieval Ger- 
man architects worth mentioning 
are Erwin von Steinbach, archi- 
tect of Strasbourg cathedral, 
Joerg Ganghofer, builder of Munich 
cathe<fral, and Hans Stettheimer, 
who designed many S. German 
churches. So are the unknown 
sculptors of the Bamberg horse- 
man and of the Naumburg statues. 

Opulent burgomasters and mer- 
chants, by no means averse from 
pomp and ostentation, had neither 
the knowledge nor the taste to 
encourage painters, who had to 
look for patronage in the main to 
the Church, as at Cologne, and 
to the wise mtmificence of an 
occasional emperor. Purely native 
effort soon spent itself, and the 
painters, to some extent dis- 
trust^ of themselves, had the 
sense willingly to submit to the 
formative miuence of foreign 
schools, first of the Netherlands, 
next to Venice and Italy, and 
lastly of France* 

Dtirer and Holtein 

In the beginning their work was 
violent in colour, and realism was 
apt to be overdone and coarse. In 
portraits and single figures and 
limited groups they were quick 
to seize character, but regarded 
strength rather than beauty, and 
the dominant note was marked in- 
dividuality. The men of genius 
were rare and their achievement 
but served to illuminate the com- 
parative sterility of their fellows. 
Throughout the period ending with 
Adam Elsheimer (1578-1628), 
when Italian influence became 
predominant for a centi^, only 
four names can be said to be 
household words ; Albert Biirer, 
Hans Holbein the Younger, 
Griinewald, and Lucas Cranach. 

Diirer was a man of almost as 
universal accomplishment as was 
Leonardo da Vinci, though he 
missed the latter’s suavity, refine- 
ment, and sense of colour. His 
portraits of himself and of Hiero- 
nymus Holtzschuher are marvels 
of technique, while his drawings 
for wood and metal are the theme 
of undiminished admiration. Hol- 
bein’s power, preserved in such 
pictures as the Madonna painted 
for Jacob Meyer, burgomaster of 
Basel, and his portraits of George 
Gisze, a merchant of the London 
Steel-yard and of Christina Sforza, 


duchess of Milan, purchased in 
1909 for £72,000 and presented 
to the British nation, ran on more 
gracious lines. To the»e it will 
suffice to add the Madonna with 
the Violet, by Stephen Lochner 
(c. 1400-50), the first truly tender 
and charming figure painted 
in Germany, and the Holy 
Family at the Fountain, by 
Albert Altdorfer (c. 1480-1538), 
greatest of the “ Little Masters.” 
Where the sculptors were many 
and distinguished it may be 
unfair to particularise, but the 
work of Adam Elrafft (c. 1455- 
1507) and Peter Vischer (1456- 
1529) may be mentioned. 

Effect of the Thirty Tears* War 

Italian influence — ^the influence 
of an Italy, too, whose prime was 
past — ^was established early in the 
17th century. The incompatibility 
of the southern and northern tem- 
perament foredoomed their projec- 
ted union to failure, but another 
and overwhelming disaster befell 
German art, which was paralysed 
for generations by the ruin, misery, 
and demoralisation consequent on 
the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48). 

However, in spite of the appalling 
results of the political turmoil and 
dynastic squabbles, the friends of 
the Italo-Teutonio alliance main- 
tained their foolish advocacy. 
Winckelmaim’s laudation of the 
art of the ancients (1764) was so 
far mischievous that it led to blind 
faith in the classical as art’s be- 
all and end-all, and those who 
espoused his teaching diverted 
German artists from thoughts of 
the present and more especially, 
the future. Lessing continued 
the parable, and landscape and 
genre were for a time despised. 
Beauty was everything. Nature 
nothing. Even Goethe joined 
the reactionaries. “Art,” he said, 
“ has been written in Greek, not 
in German.” 

But to all save its devotees 
classicism was as sawdust. It 
suffered a natural death, giving 
place to the monkish asceticism 
of the Nazarenes — a nickname 
of reproach which they proudly 
adopted as a happy designation 
of their coterie — whose prophet 
was Wackenroder (1773-98), whose 
cult was that of the Madonna, and 
to whom a picture-gallery was as a 
temple of Christian worship, the 
very gate of Heaven. The leading 
exponents of their art creed were 
Peter Cornelius, Frederick Over- 
beck, William Schadow, Philip 
Veit, Schnorr, and Edward Steinle. 

They gave themselves away as 
artists when they relinquished 
drawing from the model as an 
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injury to idealism and from the 
nude as a menace to modesty. For 
the rest, the art-loving public grew 
weary of anaemic scriptural pic- 
tures and didactic or namby- 
pamby anecdotes — excellent in 
design, but poor in colour and 
wholly destitute of vigour — and 
with avidity went after the strange 
gods to the west of the Rhine. Nor 
did the Romanticists, who sought 
inspiration from the Old Testa- 
ment or Shakespeare and the poets, 
fare any better. The promise that 
underlay the monumentalism of 
Alfred Rethel (1816-59) was cut 
short by madness, and though 
Moritz Schwind (1804-71) got more 
out of legend and fairy tale, which 
he saw with the eye of a modern, 
than all the other Romanticists 
combined, that way salvation did 
not lie. 

If the art of sentimental 
Germany lacked essential truth 
because it was non-human, the 
art of the Germany of blood and 
iron, by which it was succeeded, 
developed remarkable technical 
qualities, and several painters of 
the first rank, who had the courage 
to rend the shackles which had 
boimd their fathers and colleagues, 
frankly going to the ateliers of 
Paris for what the Frenchmen 
could teach and they learn. Con- 
cerning the Exposition of 1855 
Edmond About had said truly and 
wittily “ If you meet with a good 
German painter you can compli- 
ment him in French.” 

Twentieth Century Portraiture 

Among the men who led the 
anti-sentimental revolution were 
Anselm Feuerbach (1828-80), 
Charles Piloty (1826-86), whose 
technique was rendered the more 
conspicuous by a feeling, for colour 
which his coippatriots of the pre- 
ceding generation had disdained, 
and Gabriel Max, whose pictures 
possess a personal handling that 
removes them somewhat from the 
school with which nationality 
associates him. But Adolph Men- 
zel (1815-1905), own brother to the 
French Meissonier, was the painter 
of most distinctive force and versa- 
tility, who owed least to anyone, 
who was virtually self taught, 
and excelled equally in colour and 
black-and-white. 

In modem portraiture, which is 
the measure of the greatest in 
figure painting, Francis Lenbaeh 
(1836-1904) proved that he could 
hold his own with the ablest, 
whether of the 17th or the 19th 
century. Of the realists, none has a 
better claim to mention than the 
greatest painter modem Germany 
has produced, William Leibl 


(1844-1900), whose joie de pehidre 
recalls the most zealous of the 
Dutch artists. Others who may 
be named are Eduard von Geb- 
hardt (1838-1925), Hans Thoma 
(1839-1924), Max Liebermann 
(1847-1936), Fritz von Uhde 
(1848-1911), Max Klinger (1857- 
1920), and Stuck (1863-1928). 

Before and during the First 
Great War a strong reaction 
against Impressionism began to 
make itself felt. It affected the 
German masters of this originally 
French school of art, Lovis 
Corinth and Max Slevogt them- 
selves, giving more vigour to 
their already powerful style. It 
provoked interesting experiments 
in Oibism, such as Lionel Feinin- 
ger’s mysterious groups of budd- 
ings, and an Expressionism in 


which Oscar Kokoschka (later in 
London) and others found their 
own new ways. Abhorred as 
Leftists and internationalists by 
Hitler, they had to make way 
between 1933 and 1945 for third- 
rate practitioners. 
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After the defeat of France, 
Hitler declared in July, 1940, 
that he could see no reason why 
the war should continue. German 
propaganda described this de- 
claration as a “ peace offer,” and 
Britain’s refusal to accept it was 
cited for years in Nazi propaganda 
as proof that the British govern- 
ment was responsible for the 
continuation of the war. 

Listening to foreign broadcasts 
in Germany was on Sept. 1, 1939, 
made a crime punishable by penal 
servitude or, in certain cases, by 
death. After the first leaflet raid 
by the R.A.F., it became punish- 
able to touch any leaflet dropped 
from the air. From time to time 
during the war the German authori- 
ties announced sentences and 
executions under these decrees. 
Anti-Bolshevist propaganda was 
stopped and trade between Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union con- 
tinued smoothly, right up to 
June 22, 1941, the day of the 
German attack on Russia. 

The persecution of the Jews, 
pursued relentlessly since 1933, 
was intensified almost immediate- 
ly Hitler had entered upon this, 
“the greatest of all struggles.” 
Mass deportation of German Jews 
to Poland began in Oct. At the 
same time, any German who 
might show sympathy with them 
was threatened with dire punish- 
ment. Before these deportations 
began Jews had been deprived of 
all civic rights : they had re- 


ceived no clothing coupons, had 
been allowed to shop only between 
4 and 5 p.m., and had not been 
allowed to use air raid shelters, 
one of the objects of the Nazis 
being to give the ordinary German 
the feeling that there were people 
much worse off than himself. In 
the autumn and winter of 1940 
the Gestapo started to kill thou- 
sands of Germans said to be 
incurable, mentally defective, or 
too aged or infirm to be of any 
use in the war effort. Both Pro- 
testant and R.C. churches made 
useless protests against these so- 
called “mercy killings.” 

Extermination Gamps 

The concentration camps of 
Dachau, Belsen, Buchenwald, and 
many others were established long 
before the war. The number of 
concentration camps, some of 
them in fact extermination camps, 
grew until mass murder became 
an industry carried on by special 
units of the S.S., officially named 
Death Head Formations. In one 
of these death camps at Ausch- 
witz (Oswiecim) about four million 
people were murdered between 
1941 and the end of the war. 

R.C. church schools, monaster- 
ies, and convents were closed, and 
measures were taken against other 
R.C. institutions and practices. 
Protestant pastors, especially 
those belonging to the Confessional 
Church, were arrested in great 
numbers or sent into the army or 
into munition factories for com- 
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pulsory labour. A ban was im- 
posed on the sale of all religious 
literature, and on the sending of 
such literature to men in the 
armed forces. The Nazi determin- 
ation to stamp out Christian 
belief and practice weakened later, 
however, not onl3^ because of the 
growing resistance of the churches. 
The early onset of an exception- 
ally hard winter, the miscarriage 
of Hitler’s strategic plans in 
Russia, involving tremendous 
casualties and hardships for the 
German forces engaged, and the 
intensification of raids by the 
R.A.F. strained the whole Nazi 
system, so that the energetic pur- 
suit of the plan to suppress the 
churches seemed likely to endanger 
both the unity of the home front 
and discipline in the army. 

Hitler as Army Leader 

In Dec., 1941, Hitler relieved 
Field Marshal von Brauchitsch 
of his post as c.-in-c. and person- 
ally assumed the leadership of 
the army. Under him was Field 
Marshal Keitel, chief of the high 
command of the armed forces, and 
General Haider, chief of the army 
general staff. In addition there 
was an operational staff under 
General Jodi. So confident had 
Hitler been of a rapid victory 
over the Red Army that he had 
neglected to make preparations 
for a winter campaign. In the 
middle of the winter, on Dec. 20, 
Goebbels, minister of propaganda, 
launched an appeal for warm 
clothing and blankets as a Christ- 
mas present from the German 
people to the soldiers on the 
Russian front, where frost-bite 
had assumed the dimensions of a 
catastrophe. A few days before, 
on Dec. 11, Hitler had declared 
war on the U.S.A. 

Enormous losses in men and 
material in the Russian winter 
campaign of 1941-42 compelled 
the Nazi government to intensify 
the regimentation of the human 
and material resources of Ger- 
many, her satellites, and the occu- 
pied countries. New restrictions 
were imposed upon the manu- 
facture of consumer goods, al- 
though even then there w^as still 
nothing like the austerity freelj^ 
accepted in Britain. According to 
the German ministry of labour, 
in Jan., 1942, the total Gorman 
labour force had fallen from 26 
million before the war to about 
24 million, including over two 
million foreign workers from Ital^^ 
and the occupied countries, but 
not counting 1*6 million prisoners 
of war who had been put to work. 
Some of the foreign w'orkers, ot 


whom Just over a million were 
Poles, had been attracted by 
bribes and promises of a higher 
standard of living ; but from 1941 
onivards the Nazi authorities had 
to resort increasingly to threats, 
compulsion, and brute force, and 
in March, 1942, Sauckel, Gauleiter 
for Thuringia, was appointed 
labour controller for the whole 
Reich. Once an obscure agitator, 
and one of Hitler’s old guard, he 
had, by a process of expropriation 
and blackmail, risen to the owner- 
ship and control of industrial 
enterprises employing many thou- 
sands of workers. He was equip- 
ped with s-weeping powers for 
the mobilisation of German and 
foreign labour. 

Ah through the war Germany 
had a system of differential 
food rationing. Consumers w^ere 
grouped into the following cate- 
gories : children, under 3, 3 to 6, 
6 to 10 years ; juveniles, 10 to 20 
years ; normal consumers over 
20 ; night workers ; heavy work- 
ers ; very heavy workers. Bread, 
potatoes, fruit, fish, and vege- 
tables as well as meat, fats, and 
sugar, were rationed in Germany, 
but there was a considerable 
traffic in food between town and 
country ; and German soldiers 
abroad sent home quantities of 
food, apart from official requisi- 
tions carried out by the German 
occupation authorities. The first 
large scale cut in rations, affecting 
bread, meat, and fat, was made in 
the spring of 1942, and the dis- 
missal of Walter Darre, prophet of 
the “ blood and soil ” theory, from 
his post of minister of food and 
agriculture and Reich peasant 
leader, in May, 1942, was probably 
connected with this deterioration 
in the food situation. His place 
was taken by Backe, his former 
under-secretary. 

Himmler Controls all Police 

The growing weight of British 
bombing produced changes in 
German internal organization. In 
June, 1942, Himmler {q.v.) took 
over the A.R.P. services and re- 
organized them under the title of 
A.R.P. Police. AU branches of the 
German polios force had already 
been integrated with the S.S. 
through a system of dual member- 
ship w'here% higher police officers 
w^ere also high ranking members of 
the S.S. Inside the S.S., and 
indeed inside almost every or- 
ganization and institution in Ger- 
many, there operated the special 
security service, the S.D. The 
Waffen-S.S., the fully mobilised 
and heavily armed section of 
Himmler’s .S.S. guards, of an 


estimated strength of 250,000- 
300,000, was entirely' independent 
of the army. Its chief task was to 
fight the guerrillas behind the 
German front in Russia, and the 
growing resistance movements in 
all the occupied countries of 
Europe. The cruelty and brutality 
it displayed were calculated not 
only to intimidate workers in the 
resistance movements but also to 
frighten the Germans themselves 
into even more unconditional 
obedience. Non-German units 
were added both to the S.S. and 
the Waffen-S.S. and sometimes 
stationed in Germany. 

Hitler, Supreme Law Lord 

In April, 1942, Hitler addressed 
a special meeting of his Reichstag, 
and proclaimed himself supreme 
law lord. He announced that, 
anticipating the agreement of the 
Reichstag, he had already “ ruth- 
lessly eliminated ” a number of 
people who had not proved equal 
to the strain of the war on the 
Russian front. In May, it was 
announced that 14 Germans had 
been executed in Mannheim fox 
attempting to undermine the wax 
effort. In Aug., Hitler appointed 
Dr. Thierack minister of justice 
and ordered him “ to build up a 
National Socialist administration 
of justice as I direct,” and if 
necessary “ to depart from exist- 
ing law.” Since 1934 Thierack had 
been president of the so-called 
peoples’ court in Leipzig and had 
passed sentence of death on 
thousands in that capacity. In 
Aug. also Professor Brandt, one of 
Hitler’s personal doctors, was ap- 
pointed special commissioner for 
health services, with powder to 
allocate doctors, hospitals, and 
medical supplies between militaiy 
and civilian claims ; in Oct. Dr. 
Ley, head of the Nazi labour 
front, was appointed Reich hous- 
ing commissioner and equipped 
with dictatorial powers to solve 
the growing housing problem 
caused by R.A.F. attacks. These 
were only tw^o of a number of 
special commissioners created dur- 
ing 1942, apparently in the belief 
that difficulties could be decreed 
out of existence. 

On Jan. 30, 1943, Hitler had 
been in pow’er for 10 years. For 
the first time the anniversary was 
not celebrated. Hitler did not 
speak because, it was explained, he 
could not leave the front. Next 
d&y the Russians announced the 
annihilation of the German 6th 
army at Stalingrad. 

On Jan. 28 Sauckel issued a 
decree requiring all German men 
between 16 and 65 and all W'omen 
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between 14 and 45 to register at 
local labour exchanges for national 
defence work. Only women with 
one child below school age or two 
children below 14 were exempted. 
The Germans were told that there 
were more women than men in 
British war factories ; that the 
Russians were a nation of underfed 
and badly clothed slaves who were 
being driven to work and to fight 
by commissars armed with whips 
and machine-guns ; that Roose- 
velt was cancelling all democratic 
liberties ; but that in Germany 
total war was still, for millions, 
nothing but a slogan. Except for 
air raids, said an official announce- 
ment, people at home had been 
living, in comparison with the 
soldiers, as though there were no 
war at all. 

The official admission from 
Hitler’s H.Q. that Stalingrad was 
lost came on Feb. 3. All places of 
entertainment were closed for 
three days as a sign of national 
mourning, and the Nazi leaders 
used fear of the fate which Ger- 
many would suffer if Bolshevism 
were to be victorious as a spur to 
flagging energies. Possible sabo- 
teurs and traitors still to be foimd 
in Germany were threatened with 
growing ferocity. The man-power 
drive was extended to the occupied 
countries; in France, with the 
connivance of the Vichy govern- 
ment, French workers were re- 
cruited for Germany by mass 
deportation. 

Widespread Allied Air Attacks 

By the summer of 1943 there 
was no place in Germany out of 
reach of Allied air attack, the 
weight of which sometimes exceed- 
ed in a week the bomb load 
dropped by the Luftwaffe on 
London during the whole of the 
years 1940-41, In all the large 
industrial cities extensive areas 
were in ruins. Luftwaffe opposi- 
tion, A.A. batteries, and the 
A.R.P. services were beginning to 
wilt. German men-, women, and 
children, terrified and exhausted, 
streamed from their burning cities 
into the surrounding countryside. 
In addition, the authorities ordered 
large-scale evacuation. German 
home propaganda simultaneously 
denounced the “ Anglo-American 
air terror” and reminded the 
Gfermans of the spirit shown by the 
British in 1940. 

Himmler, now minister of the 
interior and “ plenipotentiary for 
the administration of the Reich,” 
announced in Oct. that 104,286 
persons had been killed in air raids 
in 12 German cities during April 1 
to Oct. 26, 1943; in Hamburg 


alone the death roll was nearly 
30,000, According to official 
German estimates published in 
Nov., 80 p.c. of the built-up areas 
of Cologne, Hanover, Cassel, and 
Mannheim had been destroyed, 
70 p.c. of Hamburg, 60 p.c. of 
Essen, 30 p.c. of Munich. Large 
parts of Berlin were destroyed in a 
series of heavy raids during Nov. 

The July Plot 

Throughout the spring of 1944, 
the German forces were being driv- 
en back in Russia, in the Balkans 
and in Italy. The German power 
of resistance in the W. had been 
steadily undermined by an inces- 
sant and overwhelming air offen- 
sive. In May the Nazi government 
announced the appointment of 
political commissars in all units of 
the German army. On June 6 the 
Allies landed in N. France. Six 
weeks later, on July 20, an attempt 
was made on Hitler’s life by high- 
ranking officers at his headquarters 
in East Prussia. A number of his 
staff were killed or injured, but 
Hitler escaped with minor injuries. 
The placing of the bomb was part 
of a plot to overthrow the Nazi 
regime which had started before 
the outbreak of war. 

When Hitler came to power in 
1933 the German generals had 
hoped to use him and his party as 
an instrument in their policy of 
rearmament and military aggran- 
disement. They turned a blind eye 
to the origins and criminal nature 
of the men he appointed as minis- 
ters. For a time they were able to 
keep the army outside the control 
of the Nazi party. In 1934 they 
even compelled Hitler to destroy 
the S.A. (Brown Shirts), a possible 
counter-organization, in the purge 
of June 30. During the following 
years, however, BStler succeeded 
in dominating the army, partly by 
concentrating all other instruments 
of power in the hands of the Nazi 
party — ^the police, the Gestapo, the 
administrative machine, the direc- 
tion of public opinion and of 
economic activity — ^and partly be- 
cause his political and military 
judgements, up to the attack on 
the Soviet Union, proved to be 
better than those of the generals. 
They feared difficulties from the 
reoccupation of the Rhineland, but 
there was none. They planned 
to remove Hitler at the time of the 
Munich crisis because they ex- 
pected a war for which they were 
not fully prepared, but Cham- 
berlain came to Munich and 
the agreement gave Hitler all he 
wanted. In 1939 Hitler told them 
there would not be war on two 
fronts, and the Western Powers 


proved unable to interfere with the 
campaign in Poland. Hitler 
changed the military and strategic 
plans for this campaign, takmg 
more risks than the generals were 
prepared to accept, and he proved 
right. His campaigns in Norway, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
France were swift and successful 
beyond anything they had dared to 
hope. Those generals who were not 
inspired with uncritical admiration 
by these successes were removed 
from their positions, retired, or 
given a state funeral after they 
had met with an accident. The 
majority remembered that they 
owed their epaulettes to Adolf 
Hitler. In the Russian campaign 
the more cautious and conservative 
of the generals were proved right 
for the first time. But their pre- 
vious surrenders to Hitler and their 
complicity in his preparations for 
aggression had left them with little 
power and less resolution. More- 
over, at this stage the price of 
Hitler’s overthrow was uncondi- 
tional surrender to Germany’s 
enemies. So the majority remained 
loyal to the oath which Hitler had 
compelled them to take. 

Failure of the Plot 

In describing the plot of July 20, 
the Nazis spoke of “an insigni- 
ficant military clique.” On the 
contrary, it was a far-flung con- 
spiracy. Many of the officers in- 
volved had held or were still hold- 
ing high positions in the German 
army. The man who placed the 
bomb, Colonel Count von Stauffen- 
berg, was chief of staff, home army, 
and associated with him were the 
scions of some of the oldest Junker 
families. In addition, a consider- 
able number of civilian groups, 
ranging from Conservatives to 
Socialists, were in various degrees 
connected with the plan. This 
diversity of men, and of motives, 
was one of the plot’s weaknesses. 
It caused endless delays and pre- 
varications. The plan also required 
the death of Hitler to create the 
necessary psychological shock and 
consequent paralysis of the Nazi 
forces. But Hitler escaped. 

The narrow failure of the at- 
tempt to overthrow the Nazi 
regime, a failure in which Hitler 
claimed to see once more / ‘ a con- 
firmation of the task imposed upon 
me by divine providence,” was 
followed by ruthless extermination 
of all those who had taken part in 
the plot or were merely suspected 
of having done so. German records 
of names and places show that 
more than 4,980 Germans were 
destroyed in this purge. Hundreds 
of executions were carried out, and 
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Hitler had them filmed. Some of 
the generals involved, like Fromm, 
c.-in-c. home army, attempted to 
save themselves by abandoning 
their fellow conspirators. Some, 
like Col. Gen. Beck, former chief of 
the general staff, committed suicide. 
B[itler’s former favourite, Rommel, 
was ordered to commit suicide. 
The rest sent messages of loyalty. 

Among civilians implicated were 
Dr. Karl Goerdeler, former burgo- 
master of Leipzig, Wilhelm Leu- 
schner, a Socialist trade union 
leader, Ulrich von Hassell, a for- 
mer German ambassador to Italy, 
who were captured some weeks 
later and executed in Sept. A few 
days after their execution it was 
announced that Dr. Rudolf Breit- 
scheid, a former leader of the 
Social Democratic party, Ernst 
Thaelman, former leader of the 
German Communist party, and 
other political prisoners in the 
Buchenwald concentration camp 
had been killed during an alleged 
air raid by Allied forces. 

Formation o! the Volksstnrm 

Himmler now succeeded Fromm 
as c.-in-c. of the home army. His 
rivals in power during this last 
stage of Hitler’s dictatorship were 
Martin Bormann, head of the party 
chancellery, and Josef Goebbels, 
who tirelessly proclaimed to the 
German people that new secret 
weapons were about to change the 
whole aspect of the war, and that 
the use of the fiying bomb had 
created panic in London and chaos 
in Britain’s air defence. Geering 
was eclipsed owing to the failure 
of his Luftwaffe. Yet another 
“ total mobilisation ” was ordered 
by Hitler, and Gk)ebbels was ap- 
pointed plenipotentiary for this. 
Hitler’s state of health was now so 
bad that little was seen or heard of 
him during the next few months. 

By the end of Sept., British and 
American troops were fighting on 
German soil. Germany’s satellites 
were turning against her one by 
one. In the middle of Oct. Hitler 
announced the formation of the 
Volkssturm, a German home guard 
comprising all ablebodied men from 
16 to 60, under the command of 
Himmler and officered by members 
of the Nazi party. Boys of 15 were 
asked to volunteer for the army, 
those who had reached the age of 
16 were called up, still younger 
boys and girls were compelled to 
perform auxiliary duties under the 
direction of the Hitler Youth. In 
all areas threatened by invasion, 
men between 16 and 65 and women 
between 18 and 55 were con- 
scripted for work on fortifications 
and trenches. All places of enter- 


tainment were closed ; there was a 
severe cut in rations, and there 
was talk of German guerrillas pre- 
paring to fight the enemy in any 
part of Germany which might be 
conquered. 

Rundstedt launched the last 
German offensive of the war in 
Dec., 1944, in the Ardennes ; but 
in little more t{j.an a month it was 
beaten, while the Russians had cut 
off Silesia and East Prussia from 
the rest of Germany, and hundreds 
of thousands of German refugees 
were fleeing in snow and frost 
before the advancing Red Army. 

In April, Himmler, Keitel, ^and 
Bormann issued a joint warning 
to all military and civilian authori- 
ties that anybody who surrendered 
a German town or village would 
be sentenced to death, and the 
German radio continued to an-' 
nounce executions carried out 
under this decree ; and advancing 
British and American troops un- 
covered the horrors of Belsen and 
Buchenwald concentration camps. 

With Germany virtually split 
into two by the Allied advance 
from E. and W., the Soviet armies 
launching their offensive against 
Berlin, and German resistance in 
Italy and the Ruhr collapsing, it 
was announced that Field Marshal 
Kesselring would command the 
Southern Redoubt where the last 
stand was to be made. But 
neither the Southern Redoubt nor 
the underground resistance by the 
“ Werewolf ” organization, an- 
nounced on April 1, was to 
materialise. 

The Last Days in Berlin 

Hitler refused to leave Berlin, 
and Goering asked on April 23 
that leadership of the Reich 
should be handed over to him, in 
accordance with the decree of 
1941 which had appointed him 
Hitler’s successor. Hitler there- 
upon accused Goering of high 
treason, had him arrested, but 
spared his life after he had agreed 
to resign all his offices. On the 
following day Himmler, without 
Hitler’s knowledge, offered to 
surrender to the Western Allies 
only — an offer that was rejected. 
Ilitler married Eva Braun on 
April 29. Next day both com- 
mitted suicide and their bodies 
were burned in the chancellery 
garden, now encircled by the 
Russians. Goebbels and his family 
committed suicide on May 1. On 
the same day Doenitz, speaking 
over the Hamburg radio, an- 
nounced that Hitler had fallen, 
and that he had taken over the 
government. Five days later 
Doenitz dismissed Himmler, Goeb- 


bels (of whose death he did not 
know), Rosenberg, and Thierack. 

Meanwhile, German forces in 
Italy surrendered unconditionally 
on April 29, in N.W. Germany, 
the Netherlands, and Denmark 
on May 4, in Austria on May 6. 
Only in Czecho-Slovakia were any 
German troops still fighting. The 
general unconditional surrender of 
Germany’s armed forces to all the 
Allies was signed at Reims on 
May 7, and confirmed in Berlin 
next day. 

Kazi Leaders in Eclipse 

Himmler committed suicide 
when arrested by British soldiers 
a fortnight after the surrender. 
Goering’s arrest was announced 
on May 10. Doenitz, with all the 
members of his “ government ” 
and of the German high com- 
mand, was arrested by the Allies 
on May 23. Many other German 
political, military, and industrial 
leaders were arrested during the 
following month. A number of 
them, including Goering, Hess, 
Ribbentrop, Ley, Rosenberg, 
Stretcher, Keitel, Funk, Schacht, 
Speer, Papen, Fritzsche, Sauckel, 
and Doenitz, were infficted for 
crimes against peace, war crimes, 
and crimes against humanity, 
and brought before a military 
tribunal at Nuremberg on Nov. 
20. It lasted for ten months, 
sentence being pronounced on 
Oct. 1, 1946. Goering, Bibben- 
trop, Keitel, and nine others were 
condemned to death ; Hess, 
Doenitz, and five others to terms 
of imprisonment. Schacht, Papen, 
and Fritzsche were acquitted. 
The German population showed 
relatively little interest in this 
thorough examination of a tre- 
mendous and disastrous epoch of 
their own history. 

Germany, her eastern provinces 
annexed by Russia and Poland, 
was divided into four zones of 
occupation, under the military 
government respectively of Brit- 
ain, the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and France. The Nazi 
party and its dependent organiza- 
tions were dissolved and pro- 
hibited. In the Potsdam agree- 
ment of Aug., 1945, the oecup 3 dng 
Powers declared that one of the 
main purposes of the occupation 
was to prepare for the recon- 
struction of German political life 
on a democratic basis, and for 
Germany’s eventual peaceful co- 
operation in international life. 
They succeeded in restoring order 
from the chaos they found, and 
by the autumn of 1946 elections 
had been held for provincial par- 
liaments, while provincial govern- 
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ments, with limited powers, had 
been established. 

The four Powers were, however, 
unable to agree on many of the 
issues involved, in particular on 
the political structure of Germany, 
the re establishment of German 
economic unity, the amount of 
reparations and the method of 
extracting them. Economic con- 
ditions, especially the food situa- 
tion, steadily deteriorated, al- 
though Great Britain and the 
U.S.A., at the expense of their 
taxpayers, imported supplies into 
the W. Western Germany had 
always received a large part of 
its food supplies from the eastern 
provinces, but these deliveries 
stopped with the occupation. 
Moreover, between 8 and 10 
milli on Germans, expelled from ^ 
the territories annexed by Poland ’ 
and from the Sudeten area of 
Czecho-Slovakia, had been added 
to the population of the western 
part. The low ration scale fixed 
could not be honoured, partly 
because food imports (for which 
no payment was available) fell 
behind schedule, and partly be- 
cause German farmers hoarded 
food instead of complying with 
the regulations for its surrender 
to the common pool. 

Low Output o! Ruhr Coal 

Industrial production in the W. 
feu far below even the level per- 
mitted by the Potsdam agreement. 
The output of Ruhr coal, vital to 
industrial activity in Prance as 
well as Germany, remained low. 
Industrial production was also 
hampered by the appalling hous- 
ing conditions, due to Allied 
bombing, by the growing physical 
weakness of the workers and hy 
their uncertainty about the future 
on account of the dismantling of 
plant for reparations and the de- 
struction of instaUations as part 
of the Allied policy of destroying 
Germany’s war potential. Co- 
operation between the different 
provincial governments was in- 
adequate, and the agreement 
reached in 1946 between the 
British and American govern- 
ments for the economic fusion of 
their two zones did not prove as 
effective as had been hoped in 
meeting the situation, which was 
rendered even more unstable by 
the failure of the Allies to agree 
on the terms of a treaty of peace 
with Germany. For later history 
see N.V. 

Germ Cell. Unspecialised or 
generalised cell in a living body. 
Whereas a protozoon (q.v.) can 
perform most of its functions in ail 
parts of itself, in the metazoa there 


has developed a specialisation of 
parts which has led to great 
advances in the total repertory of 
the animal at the cost of its sacri- 
ficing in each part the capacity to 
do anything other than the limited 
function of that part. Thus, 
practically speaking, muscle-cells 
only contract, and nerve-cells 
only conduct, as a result of their 
life-process or metabolism. Some 
cells remain unspecialised. 

These are destined to give rise 
to the eggs and sperms from which 
the next generation will arise by a 
process of differentiation, which 
means specialisation, of parts. 
All cells of the body possess a full 
complement of genes (q.v,) carried 
on chromosomes {q.v.). These 
genes, in the somatic ceUs, mediate 
the growth and division and speci- 
alisation of the various types of cell 
in their various locations. In the 
germ cells, however, the genes do 
not mediate any specialisation ; 
they merely mediate an unspeci- 
alised metabolism and a parti- 
cularly modified division. 

This division of germ cells is 
called meiosis (Gr. reduction) be- 
cause in it the full complement of 
chromosomes, and so of genes, is 
reduced to half. The somatic cells 
of the animal contain a double set 
of chromosomes derived one set 
each from the animal’s two 
parents. The products of a meiotic 
division are issued with one com- 
plete set only. The set is complete 
in the sense that it contains one 
gene of every kind. Whether the 
representative of that kind which 
goes to any product of such a 
division comes from the animal’s 
father or mother is a matter of 
chance. This is what makes the 
combination of genes at the union 
of egg and sperm truly a recom- 
bination. 

Germersheim. German town, 
in the Rhineland-Palatinate. It 
stands at the junction of the 
Queich with the Rhine, 9 m. S.S.W. 
of Spires (Speyer). Its interest is 
mainly historical, although until 
the First Great War it was a minor 
fortress. The chief buildings are 
churches and a hospital, and there 
are some small industries. Ger- 
mersheim was a Roman station, 
and in the Middle Ages a free city. 
It was then a fortified town with a 
citadel. In 1622 it passed into 
the possession of the house of 
Hapsburg, but in 1644 and 1674 
was taken by the French. Austria 
recovered it in 1702 ; France 
claimed it in 1715 ; at the peace of 
1814 it became part of Bavaria, 
and later it was fortified anew. 
Pop. 3,850. 


Germicide. Substance capable 
of destroying disease germs. The 
word is substantially synonymous 
with disinfectant, but differs in 
meaning from antiseptic, with 
which it is often confused. See 
Antiseptics ; Disinfectant. 

Germinal. Seventh month in 
the jj-ear as rearranged during the 
French Revolution. It began on 
March 21 or 22, and the name 
means the month of buds. 

Germinal Disk. Small part of 
the surface of a spherical egg cell 
where there is little or no yolk. 
An egg is a single cell, whether the 
microscopic egg of a mammal or 
the enormous yolk of an ostrich 
egg. {The yolk alone is the egg to 
the biologist.) In egg cells with 
little yolk, more or less normal 
metabolism can occur all over ; 
in egg cells with an enormous 
amount of yolk, metabolism is 
greatly impeded. In yolky egg 
cells there is always a germinal 
disk, where development begins, 
fertilisation takes place, demands 
for food and oxygen are greatest, 
and the embryo is formed. 

Germination (Lat. germinatio, 
budding). Sprouting of a seed or 
spore. See Botany ; Cot 5 ’’ledon ; 
Dormancy ; Seed ; Spore. 

Germiston . Town of the Trans- 
vaal, S. Africa. It is 9 m. by rly. 
S.E. of Johannesburg, and 36 m. 
S. of Pretoria. It is an important 
gold-mining centre and was for- 
merly known as Elandsfontein 
Junction. Palmietfontein airport 
is a terminal of B.O.A.O. and S. 
African Airways. Here is a station 
of the Victoria Falls and Trans- 
vaal Power Co., which supplies 
power to many of the mines. There 
are also manufactures of chemicals, 
agricultural implements, and hard- 
ware. The European pop. of 
51,744 is the sixth largest among 
towns in the Union. 

Germ Layers. In the develop- 
ment of many eggs a hollow sphere 
is formed, one side of which be- 
comes pushed in. That part of the 
hollow sphere which remains on 
the surface is called the ectoderm, 
or outer skin, that part pushed in 
is the endoderm, or inner skin. 
Between these layers there grows 
a third, the mesoderm, or middle 
skin. There is a high degree of 
constancy in the fate of these 
layers from form to form, 
homologous structures in different 
forms being made out of the same 
layer. Collectively these layers are 
caUed the germ layers. 

Gerdme, Jean L^ion (1824- 
1904). French painter. Born at 
Vesoul, May 11, 1824, he studied 
under Delaroche, making 
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Jean L6on Gerdme, 
French painter 


a successful debut at the Salon in 
1847 with The Cock Fight. Many 
of his subjects were classical, with 
a touch of modernity in the treat- 
ment, and he - 
had a compel- ; 
ent technique. 

Awarded the , 

Legion of Hon- , 
our in 1855, he 
became com- 
mander in 1878. 

In 1863 he 
became pro- ' 
fessor of paint- 
ing at the ficole 
des Beaux Arts and in 1865 was 
elected a member of the Institute. 
His best known works include The 
Age of Augustus and The Birth of 
Christ (bought by the state), The 
Duel of Pierrot, Phryne Before the 
Areopagus, and The Death of 
Caesar. Latterly Gerdme turned 
to sculpture, achieving success 
with figures of Bellona, Napoleon, 
The Gladiator, and Tanagra. He 
died in Paris, Jan. 12, 1904. 

Gerona. Maritime pro v. of N.E. 
Spain, in Catalonia. It slopes from 
the Pyrenees to the Mediterranean. 
Area, 2,264 sq. m. Traversed by 
the Barcelona-Perpignan xly., it is 
bounded on the N. by France, on 
the S. and E. by the Mediterranean, 
and on the W. by Barcelona prov. 
One of the richest provs. of Spain, 
it carries on a large trade, and pro- 
duces minerals, fruit, fish, timber, 
cork, copper, lead, iron, ochre, and 
wine. The coastline, known as 
Costa Brava, is wildly picturesque 
and the most popular summer 
resort in Catalonia. It is indented 
by a large bay, the Gulf of Rosas, 
to the N. of which is Cape Creus, 
the most easterly point in Spain. 
Portbou, close to the French 
frontier, is the leading port in the 
prov., which has a pop. of 326,290. 

Gerona (anc. Geninda), City 
of Spain, capital of the prov. of 
Gerona. It stands at the con- 
fiuence of the rivers Tor and Onar, 
52 m. N.E. of Barcelona, on the 
main rly. from Barcelona to Per- 
pignan. It^is connected wdth its 
suburb El Mercadel beyond the 
Onar by a bridge. Its cathedral, 
begun earh’’ in the 14th century, 
stands on the site of an earlier 
edifice, and is a unique specimen 
of Gothic architecture. The manu- 


factures include paper and textiles. 
Coal, iron, and lead are mined. 
Pop. 24,000. 

Gerona was a place of some im- 
portance during the Punic Wars, 
and it has had a tempestuous his- 
tory, having been besieged numer- 
ous times. It is principally famous 
for its heroic defence by a few 


Spaniards and English volunteers 
against the French in 1809, the 
garrison finally capitulating 
through famine and disease. The 
city suffered severely from floods 
in 1762 and in 1829. Its bishopric 
dates from the 3rd century. 

During the Spanish Civil War, 
after the fall of Barcelona to 
Franco’s Nationalist Forces, Jan. 
26, 1939, Gerona became crow'ded 
with Republican refugees stream- 
ing towards the French frontier. 
Gerona itself fell on Feb. 4. See 
Figueras ; Spanish Civil War. 

Geroniius. General in the ser- 
vice of Constantine the 

usurping tyrant in Gaul. After 
Constantine’s defeat in 408, Geron- 
tius rebelled against him, pro- 
claimed Maximus, belonging to the 
household troops, and possibly his 
own son, emperor, and, having 
put Constantine’s son Constans to 
death, set out in pursuit of Con- 
stantine, who was in refuge in 
Arelate (Arles). Meantime, Hon- 
orius had dispatched troops 
against Constantine, and, securing 
his person on the surrender of the 
town, put him to death. Gerontius 
fled before Honorius’s superior 
forces, but was seized by his own 
mutinous troops, who resented his 
severity. These fired the house in 
which he took refuge with his w’iie 
and one faithful servant, and, after 
a brave resistance, Gerontius slew 
his wife and servant at their own 
request, and then stabbed himself. 

Gerry, Elbridge (1744-1814). 
American statesman. Born at 
Marblehead, Mass., July 17, 1744, 
he became a 
member of the 
general court 
of Massachu- 
setts, where he 
showed an 
open hostility 
to British rule. 

In 1776 he was 
a member of 
the Continen- 
tal Congress, 
and was active in the prepara- 
tion of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, of which he was a 
signatory. In 1797 he was one of a 
mission sent to the French Direc- 
tory to arrange for the recognition 
of the republic. Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts 1810-12, he was large- 
ly responsible for a law which gave 
nse to the term gerrymander 
(r.?.). In 1813 he became vice- 
president of the U.S.A., dying at 
Washington, Nov. 23, 1814. 

Gerrymander, An American 
term for a method of arranging 
the boundaries of an electoral 
division so as to give an nntair 



Elbridge Gerry, 
American statesman 


advantage to a particular party 
or candidate. The name origin- 
ated in 1812, when Elbridge Gorry 
was governor of Massachusetts. 
The Republican majority in the 
state legislature divided Essex 
county in such a way as to ensure 
success at the next election. 
Gilbert Stuart, the painter, hap- 
pened to call at an office where a 
map, showing the distortion of 
this district, hung on the wall. 
He added with a pencil a head, 
wings, and claws, and remarked 
“ That will do for a salamander.” 
“ Better say a gerrymander,” 
commented someone, and the term 
passed permanently into American 
politics. A notorious example oc- 
curred in 1890, when William 
McKinley lost his seat in congress, 
because his opponents, having 
gained control of the Ohio legisla- 
ture, removed from his constitu- 
ency the sections containing most 
of his supporters. 

Gers. Dept, of S.W. France. 
Its area is 2,428 aq. m. Tribu- 
taries of the Garonne, the Gers, 
Baise, Save^ Gimone, and others 
coming down from the Pyrenees 
are the chief rivers. The Adour 
also flows through the dept. The 
dept, is a hilly area, especially in 
the S. Wheat, maize, and oats 
are grown ; wine and brandy are 
made ; and horses, cattle, sheep, 
and poultry are reared. Auch is 
the chief town ; others are Lec- 
toure, Mirande, Condom, and 
Lombez. Before the Revolution 
this dept, w^as mainly in Gascony. 
Pop. 190,405. 

Gershwin, George (1898- 
1937). American composer. Born 
in Brooklyn, Sept. 26, 1898, of 
Jewish parents, he made his 
name as a composer of dance 
music for George White’s Scandals, 
1920-24. His musical comedies, 
in which the Astaires appeared, 
included Lady Be Good ! 1924 ; 
Stop Flirting, 1925 ; Funny Face, 
1927. In larger compositions he 
blended a haunting lyrical note 
with syncopated rhythms, and his 
Rhapsody in Blue, 1923, was long 
in the orchestral repertory. With 
a concerto in F, 1925 ; An Ameri- 
can in Paris, 1928 ; Second 
Rhapsody, 1931, Gershwfln elabor- 
ated this method, but Ins most 
ambitious w’ork w'as I’orgy and 
Bess, 1935, an opera based on 
negro themes which ran in New 
York and London. He died at 
Hollywood, July 11, 1937. A film, 
Rhapsody in Blue, based on his 
life and music, appeared in 1945. 

Person, Jean Ch.a.rlier de 
(1363-1429). French scholar and 
divine. He was born in humble 
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J. C. de Gerson» 
French scholar 


circumstances at Gerson, Dec. 14, 
136S, and educated at the college 
of Navarre, Paris. Taking holy 
orders, he 
became canon 
of Notre Dame 
and chancellor 
of the univers- 
ity of Paris 
in 1395. He 
worked hard to 
check the care- 
less lives of the 
clergy, to end 
the Great 
Schism then dividing the papal 
court, and to amend the too schol- 
astic education of the university. 
His outspokenness led to his with- 
drawing to Rattenberg in Tirol in 
1418 for a time, during which he 
wrote his best known work, On 
the Consolation of Theology. Later 
he retired to a monastery at Lyons, 
where he died July 12, 1429. 

Gersoppa. Vhlage and falls of 
Bombay, India, in the Honavar 
sub-division of North Kanara dis- 
trict. The great ruins ofNagar- 
bastikere, the capital of the Jain 
chiefs of Gersoppa (1409-1610), 
are about IJ m. E. of the village. 
According to tradition the capital 
contained 100,000 houses and 84 
temples. The Gersoppa Falls, 
which are unrivalled in India, lie 
18 m. E. of the village, and are 
on the Sharavati river. At this 
spot the river has a breadth of 
about 230 ft., and the water falls 
over a cliff 830 ft. high in four 
leaps, called the Horseshoe, Roarer, 
Rocket, and Dame Blanche. 

Gerstacker, Feiedbich (1816- 
72). German traveller and writer. 
Born at Hamburg, Nov. 10, 1816, 
he went to America, where he 
travelled extensively afoot during 
1837-43. Having told his ex- 
periences in a series of diary- 
letters, he returned to Germany 
to find himself famous. Thence- 
forth he devoted himself largely 
to descriptive books of travel. He 
went round the world, 1849-52 ; 
journeyed in S. America, 1860-61 ; 
in Egypt and Abyssinia, 1862; 
and in N. and Central America 
and the W. Indies, 1867-68. He 
also won success with some fiction 
largely inspired by his travel ex- 
periences. He died at Brunswick, 
May 31, 1872. 

Gerstenkofer Furnace. Type 
of roasting furnace first used at 
Freiberg in Germany, but also 
extensively employed at Swansea 
for the roasting of pulverised 
copper matte. It is a shelf furnace 
in the form of a square shaft, 
across which are arranged at equal 
distances, and one above the other, 


a number of horizontal fireclay 
bars. The ore is introduced at the 
top and falls from bar to bar, 
arri'sung at the bottom to a very 
large extent desulphurised. See 
Furnace. 

Gertrude. Name of two saints 
of the Latin Church. ( 1 ) Gertrude 
(d. March 17, 659), a daughter of 
Pepin, the father of Charlemagne, 
was the first abbess of the convent 
of S. Gertrude atNivelles, Bel^um. 
On the high altar of the existing 
(11th century) edifice is a beautiful 
13th century reliquary, of S. 
Gertrude, who is reverenced as the 
patron of travellers and pilgrims 
and as giving protection against 
rats and mice. Her festival is 
kept on March 17. 

(2) Gertrude, bom at Eisleben, 
Saxony, Jan. 6, 1256, became an 
abbess. She had many visions and 
wrote some mystical exercises. She 
died in 1311, and her festival is 
kept on Nov. 15. 

The name, of Teutonic origin, 
means spear maiden and is one of 
a group to which Gerald belongs. 
It is found in the Nibelungenlied 
'and is a popular feminine Clnristian 
name in England. 

Gerund. In grammar, a noun 
formed from a verb. In English 
it is obtained by adding 4ng 
to the verb, e,g. walk, walhing. 
Like the infinitive, or any other 
noun, the gerund may be subject 
or object of a verb : compare 
“ walking is good exercise ” with 
“ I enjoy walking.” When the 
gerund is part of a compound 
noun it is identical in form, though 
not in meaning, with the participle, 
a verbal adjective. The different 
use is seen in singing bird (a 
bird which sings — adjective — 
participle) and singing lesson (a 
lesson in singing — ^noun — gerund). 

Gervinus, Geobg Gottfried 
(1805-71). German author. Born 
at Darmstadt, May 20, 1805, and 
educated at Giessen and Heidel- 
berg, he became a teacher. His 
History of German Poetry, 1853, 
is a work of great value ; the 
nucleus had appeared between 
1835 and 1842 under a different 
title. In 1837 appeared his 
Foundations of History. He was 
appointed professor of history and 
literature at Gottingen, where he 
was one of the seven professors 
expelled in 1837 for their protest 
against the urfconstitutional acts 
of Ernest Augustus. Gervinus was 
anxious for the unity of Germany, 
and in this cause he founded in 
1847 Die Deutsche Zeitung, and 
in 1848 was a member of the 
Frankfort parliament. His other 
works include Shakespeare Com- 


mentaries, Eng. trans. 1863. He 
died March 18, 1871. 

Geshur. One of the ancient 
states of Palestine, lying E. of the 
Jordan. David married a daughter 
of its kiug, and it was here that 
Absalom took refuge. 

Gesner, Konrad von (1516- 
65). Swiss zoologist. He was born 
at Zurich, where he passed the 
whole, of his life as a physician, 
and, latterly, a lecturer in physics. 
His Historia Animalium, 1551- 
58, established him as the father 
of modem zoology, but he was 
known to his contemporaries 
almost solely as a botanist and 
naturalist, earning the name of 
the German Pliny. He also wrote 
Bibliotheca Universalis, an ency- 
clopedia of writers and languages. 
He died Dec. 13, 1565. 

Gesneriaceae. Large family 
of herbs and shrubs. They are 
chiefly natives of the warmer 
regions of America. Some of the 
species, such as Gloxinia, have 
tuberous roots. They have op- 
posite, wrinkled leaves, and showy 
tubular flowers of scarlet, blue or, 
sometimes, white. 

Gessner, Salomon (1730-88). 
Swiss poet. He was born in Ziirich, 
April 1, 1730, where he set up as a 
bookseller, but 
soon turned 
to literature, 
also painting 
and engraving 
landscapes. 
He won his 
chief popular- 
ity in Germany 
by his senti- 
mental Idyllen, 
1766. His Tod 
Abels (Death of Abel), 1758, 
written in an irregular kind of 
loose poetry, enjoyed consider- 
able success in Germany, and was 
translated into six European lan- 
guages. By 1788 it had passed 
through 30 English editions, and 
was praised by Scott and Byron. 
In 1772 he issued a second series of 
Idyllen, and Letters on Landscape 
Painting. His Idylls, with one of 
the Letters, were translated into 
English, 1798. Died March 2, 1788. 

Gesso (Ital., plaster). Prepara- 
tion of plaster used as a ground for 
painting or laid over another sub- 
stance for the same purpose. ' It 
must be used with care, as it is 
liable to chip. Gesso duro (hard 
plaster), specially made of gypsum, 
has been utilised for sculpture 
work, generally in low relief. 
See Painting ; Sculpture. 

Gestapo (Ger. abridgement of 
Geheime Staatspolizei, secret police 
of the state). Nazi organization. 
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It was founded immediately after 
Hitler’s advent to power for the 
specific purpose of preventing 
opposition to, or criticism of, the 
government, and for eliminating 
potential adversaries or politically 
undesirable elements, whether 
Germans or citizens of subjugated 
countries. Members of the Ges- 
tapo were recruited from the most 
rabid Nazi party adherents. 

Originally there was a Gestapo 
in each individual German state ; 
thus the Prussian organization was 
the instrument of Goering in his 
capacity of Prussian prime minis- 
ter, Beginning with that of 
Bavaria in Nov., 1933, these bodies 
were amalgamated under Himm- 
ler, and soon wielded unlimited 
power of life and death over all 
Germans and subject persons. 
Their ramifications and spies 
penetrated into every comer of 
public and private life ; searches, 
arrests, detention in concentration 
camps, tortures, and murders 
were uncontrolled, and against 
the Gestapo there was no appeal. 
Every member of the organization, 
which was believed to total 150,000, 
most of whom operated in mufti, 
had authority over all other 
officials, irrespective of rank, and 
could draw upon the S.S. and 
armed forces for assistance. 

Strict discipline was maintained, 
and eventually members were 
themselves spied upon by a super- 
Gestapo {Sicherheits Dienst, secur- 
ity service, commonly called S.D.). 
The virtual head of the Gestapo 
under Himmler was Heydrich, 
assassinated at Prague in 1942 ; 
he was succeeded by the Austrian 
Kaltenbrunner. The Gestapo and 
S.D. were both indicted as criminal 
organizations at the Nuremberg 
trials and found guilty on aU 
counts. 

Gesta Romanoruxn (Deeds of 
the Romans). Medieval collection 
of tales from Roman history and 
other sources, probably compiled 
about the close of the 13th century. 
The object was to provide stories 
which could be used to enforce 
or enliven lessons from the pulpit. 
The collection was first printed at 
Utrecht in 1473, the first English 
edition being issued by Wynkyn 
de Worde about 1510. There have 
been many later versions, the 
fullest being that by C. Swan, 
1824, new ed. 1905. 

Gestation (Lat. gestatio). The 
act of carrying the young in the 
womb or uterus from conception to 
birth. In the human species the 
average duration of gestation is 
278 days. No legal limit is laid 
down in England or Scotland for 


divorce proceedings or deciding 
legitimacy. In 1921 Lord Birken- 
head held on medical evidence 
that 331 days was not impossible. 
See Pregnancy. 

Gesture Language. Com- 
munication of thought by move- 
ments of parts of the body other 
than the organs of speech. Gesture 
may be (1) explicit, as in pointing 
or holding up a coin ; (2) panto- 
mimic, as in pretending to drink ; 
(3) emotional, as in shrugging the 
shoulders; (4) conventional, as 
in raising the hat. 


All these forms denote concrete 
ideas rather than words. The 
last three may consist of grimace ; 
the first three are mutally in- 
telligible to persons of every grade 
of culture when for any reason 
unable or imwishful to converse 
by speech. Conventional gesture 
may be unintelligible without pre- 
vious explanation. Natural ges- 
ture never attained the power to 
communicate abstract ideas, or to 
represent the more complex parts 
of speech. It reached its highest 
developments in recent centuries 
among the Indians of the N. 
American plains and the populace 
of Naples. 

No normally speechless com- 
munity has ever been recorded. 
Voluntary vows of silence, such as 
those taken by some Trappist 
monks, and the involuntary silence 
of deaf mutes have led to the in- 
vention of conventional systems 
of manual signs {see Deafness 
illus. p. 2605). See also Language ; 
Phonetics ; consvlt A Psychology 
of Gesture, C. Wolff, 1945. 

Getae. Thracian tribe, later 
called Daci. Their earliest home 
was on both banks of the Ister 
(Danube) from its mouth as far as 
the Tisia (Theiss). Byrebistas 
(Bberebista) founded a Daco- 
Getic kingdom about 50 b.c., which 
after his death fell to pieces. It 
was revived during the early em- 
pire, but the territory was con- 
quered by Trajan (a.d. 106) and 


made a Roman province. The 
Getae were a religious people, who 
are said to have believed in the 
transmigration of souls and to have 
worshipped a certain Zaniolxis, 
sometimes identified vith Sabazius 
the Thracian Dionysus. In spite of 
the similarity of name, they were 
no vray akin to the Goths, by 
whom they W’ere absorbed in the 
3rd century. See Dacia. 

Gethsemaae. Isolated spot on 
the slope of theMt. of Olives, about 
I m. from Jerusalem. A garden in 
Gethsemane was a favourite resort 
of Christ, and it was 
there, or near by, that 
He was betrayed by 
Judas. A garden, stiU 
preserved as the actual 
one, is considered by 
modem explorers to be 
too near the city walls. 
Excavations were 
carried out in the 
garden in 1920, in the 
course of which remains 
of a 4th century and a 
13th century church 
were discovered. The 
subject of the agony in 
the garden has inspired 
painters, e.gr. Bellini, Mantegna, 
to produce masterpieces. See 
Jerusalem. 

Getter. Device used in high 
vacuum apparatus to remove the 
last traces of gas. In the manu- 
facture of thermionic valves for 
radio, cathode ray tubes, etc., it is 
essential to attain a high state of 
vacuum. This is effected by vari- 
ous forms of vacuum pump, and 
the valve is then sealed with a 
getter inside, usually in the form 
of a flat pellet. The getter is then 
volatilised by electrical heating, 
usually induction, and by some 
means, either chemical combin- 
ation or physico-chemical absorp- 
tion, it collects such gases as 
remain and then deposits itself on 
the inner surface of the glass bulb 
of the valve. Getters are com- 
monly made of barium, aluminium, 
magnesium, and their alloys. See 
Radio Valve ; Vacuum. 

Gettysbiirg. Bor. and co. seat 
of Adams co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
It is 70 m. N. of Washington and 
25 m. S.W, of Harrisburg by rly. 
It was planned in 1780, named 
after General James Gettys, made 
a co. seat in 1800, and a bor. in 
1806. Of its two Lutheran institu- 
tions, the theological seminary 
dates from 1826 and Gettysburg 
College from 1832. The field of 
the great battle of July 1863, was 
dedicated in Nov., 1863, as a 
national cemetery ; it contains 
3,629 graves and a number of 
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memorials, including one which, 
surmounted by a statue of Liberty, 
has at its foot figures symbolical 
of War, Peace, History, and 
Plenty. A peace memorial, nitli a 
flame burning from dusk to dawn, 
was dedicated by President F. D. 
Roosevelt, July 3, 1938. Pop. 
5,916. See Gettysburg Address. 

Gettysburg, Battle of. One 
of the decisive conflicts of the 
American Civil War. It was fought 
at Gettysburg, Pa., July 1-3, 1863. 
The Federal ami}^ of the Potomac, 
82,000 men, under General Meade, 
defeated the Confederate army of 
North Virginia, 73,000 men, under 
General Lee, but the Confederate 
leader escaped by a masterly re- 
treat across the Potomac, with- 
drawing his broken army into 
Virginia. The losses were esti- 
mated as follows : Federals, 3,072 
killed; 14,497 wounded; 5,434 
prisoners and missing; Confeder- 
ates, 2,692 killed; 12,709 wounded; 
5,150 prisoners and missing. See 
jl^erican Civil War. 

Gettysburg Address. Deliv- 
ered by President Lincoln when, 
on Nov. 19, 1863, a national ceme- 
tery was dedicated at Gettysburg, 
Pa., where the previous July, 
Meade had defeated Lee in a battle 
which proved the turning-point in 
the American Civil War. The 
chosen speaker was Edward Ev- 
erett, regarded as the most 
eloquent American of his time; 
not a sentence of his two-hours’ 
oration is remembered today. 
Towards the close of the ceremony, 
266 words were added by Lincoln. 
They made little impression upon 
the audience, but they are now 
recognized as in the front rank of 
American oratory and one of the 
treasures of English prose. They 
have been carved m marble on the 
Lincoln memorial in Washington, 

“ Fourscore and seven years 
ago,” Lincoln said, “our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition 
that aU men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war, testing whether that 
nation or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated can long endure. 
We are met on a great battlefield 
of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field, as 
a final resting-place of those who 
here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should 
do this. But, in a larger sense, we 
cannot dedicate — we cannot conse- 
crate — ^we cannot hallow — ^this 
ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have 


consecrated it, far above our 
poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they 
did here. It is for us the living, 
rather to be dedicated here to 
tlie unfinished work which they 
a'ho fought here have thus far so 
nobly advanced. It is rather for 
us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us — 
that from these honoured dead we 
take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion — ^that we 
here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain — ^that 
this nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom — and that 
government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

Geulinca:, Arnold (1624-69). 
A Belgian philosopher. Bom at 
Antwerp, Jan. 31, 1624, he became 
professor of philosophy in the uni- 
versities of Louvain, 1646-58, and 
Leyden, 1665-69. He founded the 
system of philosophy known as 
Occasionalism 

Geum. A handsome, hardy, 
dwarf perennial herb of the family 
Rosaceae. Natives of Great Bri- 
tain, India, and 
N. America, 
the height 
of g e u m s 
varies from one 
to two ft. The 
flowers are red, 
white, and 
yellow, and they 
are propagated 
by seed in 
spring, and by 
division of the 
roots in autumn. 
For rock gardens 
G. montanum, which has rich 
yellow flowers in abundance in 
early spring, is the most attractive. 
Herb Bennet and Water Avens 
are two wild British geums. 

Gevaert, Franqois Auguste 
( 1 828-1 908 ). A Belgian composer. 
Born at Huysse, in E. Flandeis, 
July 31, 1828, the son of a baker, 
he studied at the conservatoire at 
Ghent. He became organist of the 
Jesuit church there. During 1867- 
70 he had a post at the Paris aca- 
demy of music, and in 1871 was 
made director of the Brussels con- 
servatoire. His compositions in- 
clude many operas ; he wrote on 
the history and theory of music in 
ancient times, and a standard 
Trait 6 d’ Instrumentation, 1885. 
He died in Brussels, Dec. 24, 1908. 

Gevelsberg. Town of Germany, 
in Westphalia. It lies 6 m. W.S.W. 


of Hagen, on the Westphalian coal- 
field, and is a modern industrial 
town, known for its manufactures 
of cutlery, stoves, and iron and 
steel products. Pop. 23,150. 

Geyser (Icelandic geysir). Hot 
spring from which water is inter- 
mittently forced into the air like a 
fountain. Geysers are character- 
istic of regions of recent volcanic 
activitj^ whence they derive their 
heat. They are almost confined 
to three areas : Iceland, New Zea- 
land, and Yellowstone Park, 
Wyoming, U.S.A. The height to 
which the water is ejected some- 
times exceeds 200 ft. “ Old 
Faithful ” in Yellowstone Park, 
so called because of its regular 
eruption at approximately hourly 
intervals, discWges over 10,000 
galls, to a height of about 150 ft. 

Geyser vents are usually pools 
surrounded by a mound of geyser- 
ite or sinter, material deposited 
from the hot water as it cools and 
evaporates. From the centre of 
the pool a pipe descends into the 
earth. Measurements show that 
the temperature of the water in 
this pipe increases downwards 
until it is well above the normal 
boiling point of water. It is pre- 
vented from turning into steam by 
the pressure due to the weight of 
the column of water in the pipe. 
Because more water is discharged 
from some geysers in eruption than 
could be contained in the pipe 
itself, it is suggested that the 
latter is connected with subter- 
ranean reservoirs. These must 
also be filled with superheated 
water and probably some steam. 

With continued heating, the 
water in the bottom of the pipe 
begins to boil, and the rising steam 
causes some water at the top and 
in the pool to flow out. This pre- 
liminary discharge lowers the 
pressure at depth and the equili- 
brium of the whole system is dis- 
turbed. Immediately this occurs 
the water in the system is con- 
verted into superheated steam 
which discharges up the pipe, and 
eruption ensues. After the dis- 
charge the pipe and reservoirs 
gradually fill up again, mainly 
with water occupying cracks in the 
rock. Once the system is refilled 
the cycle starts afresh. 

Geyser. Name given to a 
domestic appliance for the rapid 
supply of hot water at a single 
point, e.g. to a bath or wash-basin. 
It consists essentially of a long 
coil or spiral of tubing through 
which water continually flows from 
the source of supply to the outlet. 
The tube is exposed to a gas or 
other flame, a large surface of 







1 Crow’s Nest Geyser, New Zealand When in eruption it invariably sjives two jets at an interval of go seconds. 

2 Waikite Geyser, one of the largest in North Island, New Zealand 3 Geyser m Yellowstone Park, Wyoming. 

4 Wairoa Geyser, New Zealand, near the scene of the eruption of iSSi 
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water {but a comparatively small 1925, enables an area of 850,000 
volume) thereby being heated at acres of hitherto waste land to be 
one time. All such appb’ances cultivated. About a quarter of 


Ghats. Two great mt. ranges 
of India, called respectively the 
Eastern Ghats and the Western 
Ghats. Between them lies the 


should be properly vented to the this forms one of the world’s Ghats. Between them lies the 
open air, to allow the products of largest cotton-growing areas, which triangular tableland of the Deccan, 
combustion to escape ; and be in 19 41 —45 yielded over 1,000,000 The Eastern Ghats, a line of small 
fitted with a baffler to prevent cwt. of 315 lb. seed cotton. ranges, begin in Orissa, and 

down draught, which might extin- Ghadames, Gadames, or continue through Ganjam and 
guish the flame and cause uncon- Rhadaiies. Oasis and town in Madras to the Nilgiri plateau, 
sumed gas to enter the apartment, the extreme W. of Libya, N. Africa, where the junction is effected 
See Hot Water Supply. It is 300 m. S.W. of Tripoli, and is with the W^'estem Ghats. They 


down draught, which might extin- 
guish the flame and cause uncon- 
sumed gas to enter the apartment. 
See Hot Water Supply. 


Geyserite. Variety of opaline an important centre for the 
silica found in deposits round the caravan trade of the interior. In 


geysers of Iceland, New Zealand, 
etc. Found in masses of pearly 
lustre sometimes of great beauty. 


it consists chiefly of silica with time prov. of Lower Egypt. It con- 
10 to 12 p.c. of water. tains the districts of BoroUos, 

Gezer. A city of Palestine, 16 Desuq, Fua, Kafr-el-Sheikh, Karf- 


m. W.N.W. of Jerusalem, com- 
manding the Philistine plains. It 


el-Zayat, MehaUa-el-Kubra, Santa, 
Sherbin Talkha, Tanta, and Zifta 


was the dowry of the Egyptian Area, 2,818 sq. m. Pop. 1,967,894. 

™ , Ghardaia. 


Algeria, in the 
Sahara. It is 
about 310 m. S. of 
Algiers, is walled. 



Gezer. Buins of the bath house of Simon Maccabaeus 
(c. 143 B.C.), who took the town from the Syrians 


princess whom Solomon wedded. Plight of ateps upon a river bank 
Assyrian, Egyptian, and Hebrew in India. Designed primarily to 
inscriptions help the dating. R.A,S. facilitate bathing, drinking, and 
Macalister’s excavations (1902-09) other ritual acts, they served as 
revolutionised Palestine archae- landing-places, and are found 
ology.Hismemoir (1912) illustrates along the Ganges at every city 


4,000 objects. Some pertain to from Calcutta to Hardwar. *^0f the 
thick-skidled Neolithic cave-dwell- 47 ghats at Benares (^.v.) — 
ers living before 3,000 B.c., who surmounted by temples, rest- 
practised cremation, kept domes- houses, images, and holy wells — 
ticated animals, and used bone five are visited by aU pilgrims, 
implements. To a taller race, who Manikarnika, the 
buried their dead and practised most sacred, and 
human sacrifice, may pertain a Smashan — the 
rock-bored water-tunnel 219 ft. burning ghats — 
long. Semitic settlers (2,500 b.c.) have cremation 
are represented by their high grounds. Munshi 
place ; Egyptian influence appears is the most pictur- 
(1,400 b.c.) ; Philistine graves esque, Ghoslathe 
contain human remains, and most massive, 
silver and gold work. Sivala the haqd- 

Gesdra. Region of the Anglo- somest, although 
Egyptian Sudan. Also called the rivalled by one at 
Blue Nile province, it is situated Maheswar on the 
between the Blue and White Nile. Narbada. The 
Exceedingly fertile, it produces term is used for 
maize and cotton. The irrigation the scarped sea 
system of the Gezira plain is based faces of the Dec- 
on the Sennar dam on the Blue can peninsula, the 
Nile, 160 m. S.E. of Khartum. Western and 
The scheme, put into operation in Eastern Ghats, 


ied cotton. ranges, begin in Orissa, and 

„ Gadames, or continue through Ganjam and 
lasis and town in Madras to the Nilgiri plateau, 
)f Libya, N. Africa, where the junction is effected 
. of Tripoli, and is with the W^'estem Ghats. They 
centre for the approach the Bay of Bengal in 
I the interior. In Ganjam and Vizagapatam, but 
Roman times it was known as afterwards their course lies inland, 
Gydamus. Pop. 7,000. leaving between them and the sea 

Gbarbiyeli or Ghabbieh. Mari- a long stretch of low country with 
ver Egypt. It con- a maximum width of 150 m. The 
icts of BoroUos, Western Ghats, whose lentgh is 
fr-el-Sheikh, Karf- 1,000 m., form a sea-waU for the W. 
a-el-Kubra, Santa, side of the peninsula, the Palghat 
Tanta, and Zifta. Gap being the main route through 
n. Pop. 1,967,894. this barrier. To the N., near Bom- 
Ghardaia. bay, two rlys. scale the precipitous 
^own and oasis of face, that climbing the Bhor Ghat 
Algeria, in the being a marvel of engineering. 
Sahara. It is The two ranges have determined 
about 310 m. S. of political developments on the 
Algiers, is walled, coasts of S. India. To the E. the 
and is surrounded wide lowlands facilitated the 
by fruity planta- spread of civilization, and it was 
tions. It is on one there that the capitals of the 
of the principal great kingdoms of S. India 
caravan routes were established ; but on tbe W. 
from N. Algeria to side the inhabitants of the narrow 
the Sahara. Ghar- coast land, being virtually cut off 
daia gives its name from the interior by tbe Western 
to a territory of Ghats, were left to develop their 
S. Algeria. Pop. own civilization. 

166,366. ■ Ghazali, Abtt Hamid Moham- 

Gliat (Hindu, med el- (1058-1111). An Arabian 
path of descent), philosopher and theologian, caUed 
upon a river bank the proof of Islam. He was born 
gned primarily to and died near Tus, in Khorasan, 
Qg, drinking, and where he founded a Sufi monastery. 
;s, they served as Ghazali combines a firm adherence 
and are found to orthodox Islam with neo-Plat- 
^es at every city onism, and a generaUy sceptical 
) Hardwar. Of the attitude towards aU philosophy. 
Benares {q-v ,) — In his Revivification of the 
y temples, rest- Sciences of Religion, he seeks to free 
and holy wells — Mahomedanism from a dead and 
t by aU pilgrims, uninspiring formalism. 


f the principal 
aravan routes 
:om N. Algeria to 


to a territory of 
S. Algeria. Pop. 
166,366. ■ 


esque, Ghoslathe 
most massive, 
Sivala the hand- 
somest, although 
rivalled by one at 
Maheswar on the 
Narbada. The 



Hindus laying a pyre at a burning ghat, 
Benares, where bodies are cremated 
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Ghazi (1912-39). King of Iraq. 
Educated at Harrow, he succeeded 
his father, Feisal I, as second king 
on Sept. S, 1933. The next Jan. he 
married Princess Aliyah, daughter 
of ex-Bling Ali of the Hejaz : a son 


it again same year to the British 
under Gen. Nott. Pop. 14,000. 

Gheel. Town of Beigiuni, in 
the province of Antwerp, lying 
about 28 m. E. of Antwerp, on the 
Albert Canal. It is noted for its 


rivers Lys and Schelde, the arms 
of which intersect the city in all 
directions. An important rly. 
centre, with two large stations, it Is 
situated in the midst of flat, well- 
cultivated country. Ghent is con- 


FeisalwasbomMay 2, 1935. Ghazi insane colony, in which some nected with the 
was an enthusiast for modernising 3,000 mentally afflicted persons S. arm of the 
his country and a keen sportsman, are boarded out with the towns- estuary of the 
He died April 4, 1939, from in- folk for family treatment under Schelde "at Ter- 
juries received in a motor accident, official supervision. The colony neuzen, about 21 
and was succeeded by his son dates from the 6th century, when m. K.N.E., by a 
Feisal (b. 1935). according to legend S. Dymphna ship canal, built 

Ghaziabad. Sub-division of the was murdered at Gheel by her 1826-27, and 
United Provinces, India, in the father, and miraculous cures were deepened 1895- 
Meerut district. Area, 493 sq. m. effected among pilgrims to her 96, and has such 



Of the total area, about three- 
quarters is under "cultivation, in- 
digo being one of the important 
crops. Ghaziabad town is on the 
trunk road from Calcutta to 
Peshawar, and is an important rly. 


tomb, especially in cases of mental 
trouble. Thus the townsfolk have 
long been accustomed to the pre- 
sence of the insane in their midst 
and made a practice of receiving 
them into their homes. 


good inland waterway communi- 
cations that it is Belgium’s second 
port. Apart from its administra- 
tive importance and its Flemish 
university (founded 1816), Ghent 
has cotton and linen manufac- 


junction. Pop. 23,834. 

Ghazipur. District of the 
United Provinces, India, in the 
Benares Division. Its area is 1,306 
sq. m. Of the total area, three- 
quarters is under cultivation ; of 


The patients are divided into 
two classes : private paying 
patients living in the charge of 
persons known as hotes, and poor 
people in the care of nourriciers. 
The system aims at providing a 


tures, tanneries, breweries, en- 
gineering works, and sugar re- 
fineries ; a busy trade in timber, 
phosphates, flax, cement, ores, coal, 
etc. ; and many nurseries and 
hothouses. Ledeberg, Mont- St. 


the cultivated area, about half is life near to that which the patient Amand, and Gentbrugge are popu- 
devoted to rice and barley ; other might have enjoyed had he not lous suburbs. Pop. 159,321. 


crops are peas, pulses, and sugar- 
cane. Ghazipur town contains the 
tomb of Lord Cornwallis, who died 
there in 1805. Pop. 31,326. 

Ghazni, Ghizni, oe Ghxjznee. 
Town of Afghanistan. It is about 
80 m. S.W. of Kabul, and a place 
of some commercial importance. 
Though it stands over 7,700 ft. 
above sea level, wheat and 


become insane, and at restoring 
mental sufferers to a useful place 
in the community. The colony 
became a state institution in 185^ 
Fifteen days of fighting at Gheel 
in Sept., 1944, caused widespread 
damage, including the bur n in g of 
the fine Gothic church of S. 
Dymphna, and its annexe, the 
ancient chamhre des malades. 


Its many old buildings in the 
Flemish style, the narrow, curving 
lanes, and the countless bridges 
and waterways make Ghent one of 
the most picturesque of Belgian 
cities. Foremost among the historic 
buildings is the cathedral of S. 
Bavon, the city’s patron saint, 
founded about 940, which became 
a cathedral in 1559. The exterior is 


barley are grown in the neighbour- 
hood. In the 10th and 11th cen- 
turies it was the great and flour- 
ishing capital of the Ghaznevids, a 
race of princes who ruled over an 
empire that included most of 
Afghanistan and Persia, as well 
as a large part of India, 

They gave place to the princes 
of Ghur, one of whose sovereigns 
burned Ghazni, and established 
himself as head of an empire even 
larger than that of the Ghaznevids. 
The ruins of the 

old town, which . . , » 

are extensive, lie 
about 3 m. N.E. 

of the present ItTl 

town, which is O jj | 

on the caravan 
route from Persia ft 

to India, by the »' 

Gomal Pass. An ^ | 

old castle domi- 
nates the town. * 

In the Afghan 
Wars Ghazni w 

was captured by MS B ji llH 
Lord Keane in 
1839, but the 

Afghans retook ‘‘'gjjeat. 1. Cathe 
it in 1842, losing 3 . North iacad 


Pop. 14,600. 

Ghent (Fr. Gand), Third city 
of IBelgium, capital of the prov. 
of E. Flanders. It Hes 31 m. N.W. 
of Brussels, at the meeting of the 





idll 


3. North facade of the Hdtel d.e Ville. dating from the 15th 


plain, but the interior is full of 
beauty. The choir dates from the 
13th century, the nave and tran- 
septs from the 16th, and in the 
cathedral is the famous altar-piece 
of The Adoration of the 
Lamb, painted 1420-32 
by the van Eycks; some 
panels of the complete 
work were sold in 1816, 
but were returned to 
Ghent from Berlin by 
the treaty of Versailles. 

The hotel de ville is a 
large block dating in part 
from the close of the 15th 
cent., with fine fa 9 ades 
of 16th cent. Gothic 
and early 17th cent. 
Renaissance styles. A 
k lofty belfry (390 ft.), 

St built mainly in the 14th 

BR century, stands in the 

Hklj centre of the town, and 

HBI not far off is the castle 

of the counts of Flan- 
ders, a typical medieval 
stronghold founded in 
HHIBli the 9th and rebuilt in 
gBHpB cent., the seat 

century ' council of Flan- 

Genturv^' ders from 1407 to 1778. 
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Ghent. Plan o£ the city, showing principal buildings and docks 


The history of Ghent is closely 
interwoven with that of Flanders. 
It was in existence by the middle 
of the 7th century, and Baldwin, 
1st count of Flanders, made it one 
of his strong points in 868. Dur- 
ing the 13th-15th centuries Ghemj 
became one of the greatest marts 
of W. Europe, and the burghers, 
always Imo^vn for their turbulence 
and independence, increased their 
strength by their accumulated 
wealth ; the story of the van Arte- 
veldes, and the determined revolt 


dept, of the Schelde, but became 
part of the United Netherlands in 
1814, and part of Belgium in 1830. 
Several treaties are named from 
their having been concluded here, 
notably the pacification of Ghent, 
by w'hich the N. and S. provs. 
united against Spain in 1576, and 
the peace of Ghent between Great 
Britain and America, 1814, 

The city was occupied by the 
Germans in the First Great War 
from Oct. 12, 1914, to the armistice. 
In the Second Great War it was 


Sfax and S.W. of the island of 
Kerkena, from which it is separ- 
ated by a narrow strait. It is 
10 m. in length from W. to E., 
and 5 m. from N. to S. 

Ghetto (Ital.). Word trans- 
lated into English as Jewry, and 
meaning a part of a town inhabited 
entirely by Jews. ;S'ee Jewry. 

Ghi OR Ghee (Hind, from ghar, 
to drip). Clarified butter used in 
the East not only for food but also 
medicinally and in religious cere- 
monies. The butter is heated and 
skimmed or strained till it becomes 
a semi-solid oil which may be kept 
for years. 

Ghibellines. Italian political 
faction. It originated in Ger- 
many, the story being that in a 
fight near Weinsberg in 1140, 
between the German king Conrad 
III, one of the Hohenstaufen 
family, and the ruler of Bavaria, 
Welf, the troop of the latter called 
out as a rallying cry Welf, to which 
the others replied with Waiblingen, 
the name of Conrad’s castle. Welf 
became Guelph, and Waiblingen 
became Ghibelline. See Florence ; 
Guelphs and Ghibellines. 

Ghiberti, L o r e k z o (1378- 
1455). Italian artist. Born at 
Florence, he early adopted the 
trade of goldsmith. His chief work 
is seen in the golden doors of the 
baptistery in Florence which con- 
sist of a series of unequalled bas- 
reliefs. One door, representing the 
sacrifice of Isaac, was begun in 1403 
and finished in 1424 ; the second 
occupied Ghiberti until 1447. His 
assistants included Donatello and 
Paolo Uccello. Many madonnas, 
small sculptural compositions, and 
goldsmith’s articles are attributed 
to Ghiberti, As an architect he 
engaged in competitions for the 
design of the . — 

Duomo. His | 

Commentarii I 
describes 
works of art 
in a number 
of Italian 
cities. He 
died at Flor- 
ence, Dec. 1, T ot. i. 

T , ct Lorenzo Ghiberti, 

1 4 5 o . o e e Italian sculptor 
Door, and illus. From un old print 



against Philip of Burgundy, 1448- 
53, were typical of Ghent’s char- 
acter in those days. At the same 
time the arts flourished in Ghent, 
which the van Eycks made a 
great centre of Flemish painting. 
During the troubled times of the 
16th century the city suffered 
severely, especially after her sur- 
renderto the duke of Parma inl584. 

In 1794 Ghent was made the 
capital of the newly created French 


bombed by the Germans in May, 
1940, faUing to them on the 24th. 
Railway yards and factories were 
targets for Allied bombers, May- 
July, 1944, and there was fighting 
in and about Ghent Sept. 5-10, 
before troops of the British 2ncl 
army liberated the city. 

Gherba. Island in the Gulf of 
Gabes, Mediterranean Sea, belong- 
ing to France. It lies off the E. 
coast of Tunis, 12 m. E.S.E. of 


Ghika, Ion (1817-97). Ru- 
manian diplomatist. Grandson of 
Scarlat Ghika, prince of Wallachia, 
he early developed strong revolu- 
tionary principles which necessi- 
tated his living in obscurity. He 
became professor of mathematics 
at Jassy university, and from 
1853 to 1859 he was bey of Samos. 
He had long been agitating for the 
union of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
and when this took place in 1859 
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Ghika returned to Bukarcst and 
became the first prime minister. He 
w as Rumanian ambassador in Lon- 
don, 1881--89. Died May 7, 1897. 

Ghilan on GILA^^ Province of 
Persia. Lying between the Elburz 
Mts. and the Caspian, it has an 
area of 4,673 sq. m. It is bounded 
W. by Azerbaijan, S. by Khamseh 
and Kazvin, and E. by Manzan- 
deran. Though suffering from in- 
undations, its soil is fertile, pro- 
ducing wheat, barley, and fruit, 
and it has a trade in silks. Its chief 
town is Resht. 

Ghilzai. Afghan tribe between 
Kandahar and Kabul. They are 
Pushtu-speaking Muslims, claim- 
ing Turkish descent, and they 
rank in military prowess with the 
dominant Durani, but are distin- 
guished by their commercial enter- 
prise. They furnish the camel- 
caravans of Povindah merchants 
who have for centuries traded 
between India and Turkistan. 

Ghirlandaio, Domenico (1449- 
94). Italian painter. Born at 
Florence, his name was Domenico 
Tommaso Corrado Bigordi, the 
adopted sobriquet indicating that 
he w’as a maker of garlands. Ap- 
prenticed to a goldsmith, he also 
studied painting under Alessio 
Baldovinetti (q.v.). Between 1480 
and his death, Jan. 11, 1494, he 
produced many important works 
in tempera and fresco, and in 
mosaic. Among his most notable 
paintings are S. Jerome and The 
Last Supper, 1480, in Florence; 
the fresco of S. Peter and S. 
Andrew in the Sistine Chapel, 1483, 
Rome ; Adoration of the Magi, 
1488, Florence ; the Tornabuoni 
frescoes, 1490, in S. Maria Novella, 
Florence ; The Visitation, 1491, in 
the Louvre ; and the moving por- 



Ghirlandaio. This Italian painter’s 
Portrait of an Old Man and his 
Grandson, now in the Louvre. Fans 


trait of an Old Man and his Grand- 
son, sometimes called The Bottle 
Nose, also in the Lou\Te. 

His mosaic of the Annunciata, 
in Florence cathedral, is justly 
celebrated. In spite of a hardness 
in his colour effects, Ghirlandaio 
must be placed among the greatest 
painters of his century. For a 
short time Michelangelo was one of 
his pupils. A son, Ridolfo (1483- 
1560), was also a painter of ability. 
Pron. Gear-lan-diyo (hard g). 

Ghost. Spirit of a dead person 
manifesting itself in some form 
perceptible to the senses of the 
living. Some measure of belief in 
such posthumous manifestations 
has been held in all times and by 
all peoples. The ghost is frequently 
associated with some crime in 
which the person has been con- 
cerned either as perpetrator or as 
victim, and is generally said to 
appear about the hour of midnight 
and to disappear at cockcrow. 

Sometimes these apparitions are 
described as sheeted ghosts, imply- 
ing an appearance in their 'shrouds, 
and sometimes as appearing in the 
habit in which they lived, implying 
spiritual replicas of material things, 
as ill Hamlet. Ghost is also a 
familiar term for one who furnishes 
ma,terial to or actually writes in the 
name of an author better known. 
See Psychical Research; Survival. 

Ghost Moth {Hepialus humuli). 
Common British moth. The male 
has shining white wings with red- 



Ghost Moth. Female, left, audmale, 
right 


dish fringes, the female yellowish 
wings with brown spots and 
streaks. The under surface of the 
wings in both sexes is brown. This 
moth is often seen at dusk, when its 
peculiar flight causes the white 
upper side of the Avings to appear 
and disappear, whence its name. 

Ghosts. Drama in three acts by 
Ibsen. In this, the psychological 
study of a mother (Mrs. Alving) 
and son (OsAvald), Ibsen dealt with 
the eAuls of hereditary syphilis — a 
subject w^hich started a battle of 
the critics throughout Europe. 
His conclusion AA’ould appear to be 
that a crime against society is more 
serious than a crime against lov(‘. 
Written in 1881, Ghosts w’as trans- 
lated by William Archer, and first 
performed m England by the In- 
dependent Theatre at the Royalty 
Theatre, London, March 13, lvS9i. 
Long banned, it received a first 


licensed performanc < at the Hay- 
market Theatre, 11U4. Xetable 
revivals included thu' ' at tic; 
Ev'ervman, 1925 ; Wvnrlham's, 
1928 Arts, 1935; Vaudeville, 
1937 ; Duke of York's. 1943- 

Ghost Train. Name given to 
an engineers’ maintenance train 
operating on busy rly. lines at 
night, particularlv on the London 
Underground. Empty trains run 
over electrified lines at night in 
frosty weather, to prevent ic? 
accumulating on the live ” rail, 
are also referred to as ghost trains. 

Ghost Train^ The. Comedy 
“ thriller ” by Arnold Ridley. Pro- 
duced at the St. Martin’s Theatre, 
Nov. 25, 1925, this play, the scene 
of which is laid in the waiting-room 
of a country station, ran for 655 
performances, behig chiefly notable 
for its climax in which the noise of 
a passing train was reproduced by 
orchestral effects. It was reviv'ed 
in 1929 and 1934. Various film 
versions were produced, one fea- 
turing Jack Hulberfc in 1931, one 
with Arthur Askey in 1941. 

Ghoul (Arab. ghul). Monster of 
Oriental legend supposed to haunt 
burial places and devour the 
corpses of the dead. Hence the 
word is figuratively used of anyone 
who revels in gruesome matters. 
Pron. Gool. 

Ghur. Town of Afghanistan, 
120 m. S.E. of Herat. It was in the 
12 th century the capital of a 
powerful empire. See Ghazni. 

Ghuriau or Garian. Ancient 
town of Libya, N. Africa. It is 74 
m. S. of Tripoli, with which it is 
connected by rly. Ghuriau is built 
on a hill, and possesses a command- 
ing castle and the residences of the 
Troglodytes or cave-dwellers. 

Giacomelli, Hector (1820- 
1904). Frenclx painter. Bom in 
Paris, be early showed talent in 
draughtsmanship, and studied es- 
pecially the drawing of birds, 
flowers, and insects, for the dainty 
pictures by w-hich he became 
famous. His illustrations to Miche- 
let’s L’Oiseau, 1867, and L’ln- 
secte, 1876, were justly popular. 

Giacosa, GiusEppE(i847-1906). 
Italian novelist and dramatist. Ho 
was born at Colleretto-Parella, in 
Piedmont. Classed among the ro- 
mantic realists of the period, he 
wrote all forms of drama, in both 
prose and verse, the best known of 
hi.s works being Tristi Amori, 1888; 
Diritti deir anima, a comedy, 
1894 ; La 8ignora di Challant ; 
and II piu Forte, 1904. He wa-i 
editor of the monthly Lettura. 

Gianniniy GroLiELMO. Italian 
politician. In 1944 he founded in 
Milan the political satirical w’eekly 
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L’Uomo Qualunque, The Common 
Man, from which sprang the Uomo 
Qualunque movement. Of fascist 
tendency, the party won 30 seats 
in the general election of 1946, 
but had disappeared as an entity 
by 1948, when Giannini himself 
failed to secure election. 

Giant. Abnormally tall human 
being. The Greek word gigas 
denoted primarily manlike beings 
of monstrous size, either wholly 
mythical, s\ich as Briareus, or 
reminiscent of traditional over- 
sized races, such as Polyphemus. 
Similar O.T. traditions attach to 
the Anakim and Rephaim, tall 
non-Semitio peoples who occupied 
Palestine before the Israelite im- 
migration. Og, king of Bashan, 
and Goliath of Gath, whoaccor(^g 
to Josephus was 8 ft- 9 ins. high, 
were of Rephaite blood. 

European folklore is much con- 
cerned with stories of giants such 
as Blunderbore and Grim. It 
attributed to their activities such 
natural formations as the Giant’s 
Causeway and the Giant’s Kettle, 
with megalithic structures such as 
Dutch Hmmel-hedden. 

Classical and medieval tradition 
have been brought to the touch- 
stone of fact by measured records 
of giants in modem times. The 
tallest races, pre-eminently the 
Patagonians and the Galloway 
Scots, who are normally 5 ft. 10 ins., 
seldom reach 6 ft. 4 ins. The 
conventional limit of spectacular 
giantism is 7ft. The Royal College 
of Surgeons in London possesses 
the skeleton, 7 ft. 9 ins, long, of 
O’Brien Charles Byrne, the 18th 
century Irish giant. His con- 
temporary Patrick Cottar, whose 
skeleton was exhumed at Bristol 
in 1909, was shown to have been 
7 ft. 10 ins. ; the skeleton of 
Cornelius MacGrath, now in Dub- 
lin, is 7 ft. 9 ins. long. The tallest 
authentic measurement was the 
9 ft. 3 ins. of the Russian Maohnov; 
the same height was attributed to 
John Middleton, of Hale, Lancs, 
introduced to James I in 1620. See 
Dwarf; consult also Giants and 
Dwarfs, E. J. Wood, 1868. 

Giant Panda. Animal dis- 
covered by Pere David of the 
Lazarist Missionary Society in 
the bamboo jungles of W. China in 
the winter of 1 868-69. The London 
Zoo’s first specimen (a female 
named Ming) arrived in the 19308 
and died 1944. Another, called 
Lien Ho (Unity), was exhibited 
from 1946 till its death in 1950 
when it was found to be a male. 
Their appearance and behaviour 
took the public fancy, and models 
and pictures were made. The giant 



Giant Panda. Specimen of this 
animal captured in Tibet and sent 
to an Amencan zoo 


panda is white, with black paws, 
a black saddle, black ears, and a 
black patch round each eye. 

The use of the name panda for 
the animal is most questionable. 
There is a well-known genus, 
AiluropuSt containing the species 
A. fulgenSf which is reddish in 
colour, a little like a fox with a 
very bushy tail and special paws. 
It fives in the Himalayas and has 
long been known as a panda. 
This animal has woolly soles to its 
paws and its five digits are rather 
forward so that none is at all 
opposable. As the new discovery 
was similar in some details, the 
name panda was used with the 
prefix Giant. The generic name 
Ailuropoda was coined for it, with 
the specific name melanoleuca, 
black-and-white. 

Though the bearlilce ap- 
pearance of the giant panda 
is at once obvious, zoologists 
now agree that it is not a 
bear, and the peculiarity of its 
paws is taken by many to place 
it not far from the true panda. 
The giant panda has developed a 
most odd modification of the 


palm of its forepaw. There is a pad 
of flesh on to which all the digits 
are folded back when its food, the 
bamboo cane, is grasped. "This 
enables the creature to hold the 
cane so as to give an impression 
that it is using a thumb, while the 
thumb is actually lying with the 
fingers round the cane. A scent 
pad, protected by the tail and 
probably of sexual significance, 
is found in the giant panda as in 
the true panda ; it is not found 
in the bears. The giant panda is 
a vegetarian, can cUmb, sleeps in 
trees as well as in caves, is about 
half the size of a grizzly bear, is 
very hardy, and lives above the 
winter snow line in the Himalayas, 
Upper Burma, and the Chinese 
provinces of Yunnan and Szechwan. 

Paul Gr, ’Pspinasse 

Giant’s Causeway. Promon- 
tory of columnar basalt lava of the 
Tertiary age on the N. coast of co. 
Antrim, N. Ireland. It consists 
of some 40,000 closely packed 
polygonal pillars, the pentagonal 
and hexagonal formations largely 
predominating. The causeway is 
24 m. N. of Bushmills and is 
divided by “ whin dykes ” into 
three natural platforms known as 
the Little Causeway, the Middle or 
Honeycomb Causeway, and the 
Grand Causeway. The pillars, 
15 to 20 ins. diam., each consist 
of several joints, concave and con- 
vex at the extremities, which fit 
perfectly into one another. The 
peculiar formation of the columns 
is ascribed to the cooling and crack- 
ing of the lava. It is seen similarly 
at Fingal’s Cave, Hebrides. ^ 

The neighbouring cliffs exhibit 
several remarkable features, such 
as the Wishing Chair, Lady’s Fan, 
Giant’s Loom, and Giant’s Organ, 
with pillars like organ pipes. 



Giant’s Causeway. Remarkable iormation of basalt rock columns on the 
north coast of co. Antrim. Northern Ireland 
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Giant’s Kettle. Large pothole 
found in the rock beds of former 
glaciers. A stream on the surface 
of the glacier descends a crevasse, 
wearing out a cavity or shaft, at 
the base of which the Giant’s 
Kettle is formed by the gyration 
of stones brought by the stream. 
These holes are often very deep. 

Giant’s Name applied 

to a prehistoric monument in N. 
Ireland, 5 m. S.W. of Belfast, on 
the CO. Down side of the river 
Lagan. It consists of a circular 
vallum measuring J mile in cir- 
cumference, and averaging 15 ft. 
in height. Almost in the centre of 
the flat enclosure is a cromlech, or 
Druids’ altar. The ancient name 
of this monument, and all tradi- 
tions relating to it, are lost in 
antiquity. In 1917 it was found 
that. under the cromlech the in- 
cinerated remains of apparently 
one human being had been buried 
in the soil without enclosure in an 
um ; the bones had been so much 
burned and decayed by age that 
no conclusions could be arrived 
at as to sex or age. The monument 
is evidently the tomb of an exalted 
personage of the late Stone age, 
possibly 2000 b.c. Near by many 
sepulchral remains have been 
found, and are believed to be 
mostly of the early Bronze age. 

Giant Star. Star of great in- 
trinsic brightness. Their lumin- 
osity, and also their mass, are 
about the same whether they are 
blue stars such as Spica at a 
temperature of 40,000° F. or red 
stars such as Betelgeux at only 
5,000° F. ; but the red giants make 
up for their low temperature by 
their enormous radiating surface. 
iSee Star. 

Giao*-Chi. Ancient people of 
Tibeto-Chinese stock in Indo- 
China. The name in Chinese means 
forked toes. This physical charac- 
ter, recorded in early Chinese 
annals, may have resulted from the 
riding stirrup being grasped be- 
tween the first and second toes. 
When they migrated southw’ard 
across Tongking, their ethnic fu- 
sion with Chams and others pro- 
duced the Annamese type and 
culture, a mixture of Mongoloid 
and Indonesian elements. 

Giaour. Term applied by the 
Turks to all non-Mahomedans, 
especially Christians and particu- 
larly to Indian- bom Portuguese. 
It does not necessarily imply 
contempt. The word, the EngUsh 
form of which is adapted from 
Italian giaurro^ is said to be a 
corruption of Arabic Kyafir, un- 
believer. Byron’s poem The Giaour 
appeared in 1813. Pron. jowr. 


Giarre* Town of Sicily, in the 
prov. of Catania. It stands on the 
E. slope of Mt. Etna, 8 m. N. of 
Acireale and 40 m. by rly. S.W. of 
Messina, a junction for the rly. 
running W. One mile E. of the 
town is Riposto, its port, whence 
it exports the wine for which it is 
celebrated. 

Giaveno. Towm of Italy, in the 
prov. of Turin. It stands on the 
river Sangone, at an ait. of 1 ,660 ft., 
17 m. by rly. W.S.W. of Turin, with 
which it is also connected by tram- 
way. It has cotton and jute 
spinning mills and paper factories^ 
while there is trade in coal, wood, 
fruit, potatoes, and wine. 

Gibara or Jibara. Seaport of 
Cuba. On the N. coast, it is 80 m. 
N. of Santiago de Cuba, with which 
it has rly. connexion. It has a 
sheltered harbour protected bj’' an 
old fort, and is the port for a large 
district producing maize, sugar, 
bananas, coconuts, tobacco, coffee, 
and timber. Pop. 8,165. 

Gibb, Sib Alexander (b. 
1872). Scottish- engineer. Born 
at Broughty Ferry, Feb. 12, 1872, 
he was educated at Rugby and 
University College, London. 
Taught by Wolfe Barry and H, M. 
Brunei, he was consulting engineer 
for works in the U.K., Europe, 
India, China, Persia, Canada, 
Australia, and S. America. He 
was ci\’il engineer-in-chief at the 
Admiralty, 1918-19, and consult- 
ing civil engineer to the ministry’’ 
of Transport, 1921 ; advised the 
Canadian government on the ad- 
ministration of its national docks, 
and was consulting engineer for 
the Singa^re naval base and the 
new dock at Sydney. Gibb was 
knighted in 1918 and awarded the 
silver jubilee medal in 1935. He 
published a book on Telford, 1935. 

Gibbet (Fr. gibet, crooked 
stick). Type of gallows having a 
projecting bar, and used principally 
for hanging executed 
malefactors in chains 
as a w'arning to pass- 
ers-by, hence the term 
“ to gibbet.” Gibbets 
w'ere at one time very 
common, and were 
usually erected at the 
scene of a crime. See 
Gallows; Hanging. 

, Gibbon (Hylobates). 

Smallest of the anthro- 
poid or man-like apes. 

Rarely more than 3 ft. 
high, it is readily dis- 
tinguished from the 
other anthropoids — 
the gorilla, the chimp- 
anzee, and the orang- 
utan — by its small 



Gibbon. Specimen of the Silver Gibbon 

Gambler Bolton, F.Z.S. 


slender build, its remarkably long 
arms, and by small naked callosities 
on the buttocks. It is the only 
anthropoid that walks on its hind 
legs without difficulty, either bal- 
ancing itself by holding its long 
arms outstretched or by clasping 
its hands behind the neck. 

There are several species, aU of 
them found in Malaya and the 
surrounding countries. In colour 
they vary from black to grey, and 
some indi\iduals tend to become 
lighter as they grow older. They 
live in the trees, and are by far the 
most agile of the anthropoids, 
leaping through the air with such 
speed as to catch birds on the 
wing. Their food consists of fruit 
and young shoots, insects, and the 
eggs and nestlings of birds. In the 
forests they are extremely noisy, 
uttering mournful cries in the 
mo rning and evening. In cap- 
tivity they are gentle and easily 
tamed, and have been known to 
change colour. See 
Monkey. 

Gibbon, Edward 
(1737-94). English 
historian. The eldest 
son of an M.P. in the 
time of W alpole, he was 
horn at Putney, April 
27, 1737. Both his 
grandfathers were mer- 
chants in London, and 
he w^as brought up in 
surroundings of com- 
fort and ease. At seven 
he had a private tutor, 
at nme he went to a 
school at Kingston, and 
at eleven to Westmin- 
ster, but he owed much 
to an aunt, Catherine 
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Porten, who took charge of him 
after his mother’s death in 1747. 

In 1752, after two years spent 
under tutors, for his health was not 
equal to the regular life of West- 
minster, Gibbon went to Oxford, 
entering Magdalen College ; but 
he did not trouble to turn his 
abilities into the conventional 
channels, occupied himself mainly 
with gaieties, and pronounced his 
period of residence wholly un- 
profitable. In 1753 he joined the 
Roman Church. His angered 
father took him away from Oxford 
and sent him to Lausanne, where 
for five years he lived with a 
Calvinist pastor and read widely 
and steadily. In 1758 he returned 
bo England, and lived for a time 
at his father’s house at Buriton. 
He took a commission in the 
Hampshire Militia, which involved 
periodical drilling, and was colonel 
when he retired in 1770. In 1761 
he published in Erench his first 
book, An Essay on the Study of 
Literature. In 1763 he set out 
upon a tour of Europe. In Rome, 
on Oct. 15, 1764, the idea of the 
Decline and Fall came to him. 

In 1765 Gibbon returned homo 
from Italy, kept his great idea 
constantly in mind, but did not 
actually begin work on it until, 
after his father’s death in 1770, 
he moved from Buriton to London. 


When in Feb., 1776, the first vol- 
ume of the Decline and Fall was 
published, it was an instant and 
complete success, and he con- 
tinued, pausing only in 1779 to 
reply, in a Vindication, to those 
who had criticised chapters 15 and 
16 on Christianity. In 1774 he had 
been returned to the house of 
commons for Liskeard, and in 1780 
he was returned for Lymington. 
In 1783, having resigned his seat, 
he joined a Swiss friend, Georges 
Dey Verdun, at Lausaime, and there 
he lived until 1793. The Deelino 
and Fall was finished J une 27, 1787, 
and, as he tells in a gi*(‘at passage of 
his autobiography : “ A sober 

melancholy was spread over my 
mind by the idea that . . . what- 
ever might be the fate of my His- 
tory, the life of the historian must 
be short and precarious.” The 
last three volumes wore published 
in 1788. 

Again in England, Gibbon spent 
some time in Sussex with his friend 
Lord Sheffield, but he was in Lon- 
don for an operation when he died 
Jan. 16, 1794. His remains were 
buried at Fletching, Sussex. Ho 
was never married. At Lausanne, 
in 1757, he became engaged to 
Susan Curchod, afterwards the 
wife of Nocker ; but his father for- 
bade the matcli, and, as ho says, 
“ I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a 


son.” His delightful autobiography 
occupied his last years. 

Gibbon may be described as the 
greatest of modern historians. 
Ranke, and probably Acton, knew 
more ; Ranke and Lecky wrote 
more ; but when the qualities of 
the ideal historian are estimated, 
Gibbon excels them all. To know- 
ledge, industry, and judgement he 
added an English style which can 
be compared only "with that of 
Burke, and a ])Owcr of generalisa- 
tion that amounts to genius. His 
acquaintance with the literature of 
his subject was amazing even 
when his years of steady reading 
are remembered. On the other 
hand, it must be said that the latter 
part of his history has certain 
faults ; it is a sketch, unequal to 
the earlier j)art in knowledge, 
accuracy, and a sense of propor- 
tion, while later research has shown 
his point of view in one or two in- 
stances to be distinctly wrong. 

The standard edition of the 
Decline and Fall is by J. B. Bury, 
7 vols., 1909--13. There are Lives 
by J. M. Robertson, 1925 ; G. M. 
Young, 1932 ; R. B. Mowat, 1936 ; 
D. M. Low, 1937. 

Gibbons, OiiiNLiNa (1648- 
1720), English carver and sculp- 
tor. Bor ‘11 at Rotterdam, April 4, 
1618, of Dutch parentage, he prac- 
tised his art in England, w'hithcr 



Grinling Gibbons. Carving, with detail o£ game, birds, and iruit, in the western recess ot the State ante-room, Windsor 
Castle, 1677-78. This room was originally the “ King’s Eating Room ” 
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' “ 'he came as a 

boy, and is 
usually classed 
with the Eng- 
lish school. 
John Evelyn, 
struck by his 
carving, 1671, 
of Tintoretto’s 
Grinling Gibbons, Crucifixion, 
English carver obtained the 
After Kneller patronage of 

Wren for Gibbons, whose carved 
decorations in S. Paul’s (the choir 
sta.Us) and other Wren churches 
are particularly noteworthy. 

Other fine works are at Blen- 
heim Palace, Chatsworth, Pet- 
worth, Belton House (Grantham), 
Gatton. There is a throne carved 
by him at Canterbury. He carved 
foliage, fruit, and floral designs 
with extraordinary delicacy, and 
produced also several statues of 
merit, including those of Charles II 
at Chelsea Hospital and the Eoyal 
Exchange, and one of James II, 
now outside the National Gallery. 
He died Aug. 3, 1720, and is buried 
in S. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
See J.ames II illus. 

Gibbons, James (1834-1921). 
American cardinal. Born July 23, 
1834, at Baltimore, he entered 
the R.C. priest- 
hood in 1861, 
and in 1872 
was appointed 
bishop of Rich- 
mond. In 1877 
he became 
archbishop of ; 

Baltimore and | 
primate of , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

theU.S.A. 
and was 

made cardinal by Leo XIII in 
1886. His chief work, The Faith 
of Our Fathers, 1871, had a wide 
circulation in Great Britain and 
America. He was prominent in 
the foundation of the Catholic uni- 
versity of America at Washington, 
1884. He died March 24, 1921. 
Gibbons, Orlando (1583-1625). 
English composer, born at Cam- 
bridge, Dec. 25, 1583 ; most dis- 
tinguished of three brothers, all 
musicians, sons of William Gib- 
bons, one of the town musicians 
' - or waits. First 

.ppolw or. 

English composer ^ 

From an old print Chapel Royal, 


London, and in 1623 of West- 
minster Abbey. His compositions, 
which include church music, 
madrigals, and instrumental music, 
place him amongst the greatest of 
early English composers. He died 
of apoplexy at Canterbury, June 5, 
1624, whither he had gone to 
produce his music for the wedding 
reception of Henrietta Maria by 
Charles I. His son Christopher 
(1615-76) was successively organ- 
ist of Winchester Cathedral and 
Westminster Abbey. 

Gibbs, James (1682-1754). A 
British architect. Born at Aber- 
deen, Dec. 23, 1682, he studied at 
Rome under 


James Gibbs, 
British architect 
After Hogarth 




Carolo Fon- ^ 
tana. Coming ^ 

to London in ' 

1709, he de- ■ 

signed and 
built S. Mary- 

steenle to James Gibbs, 

Wren’s church 
of S. Clement 

Danes, 1719. The church of S. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, his master- 
piece, was built during 1722-26, 
and other noted works were the 
Radcliffe Library, Oxford, 1737- 
47 ; S. Peter’s, Vere Street, 1721 ; 
and All Hallows’, Derby, 1723-25. 
The friend and disciple of Wren, 
Gibbs was slavishly faithful to the 
classic models, but his buildings 


Gibraltar. Map o£ the Rock and 
harbour from the Spamsh Lines to 
Europa Point 


are finely proportioned. He died 
at Aberdeen, Aug. 5, 1754. 

Gibbs, Sir Philip Hamilton 
(b. 1877). British author. Born 
May 1, 1877, he became a jour- 
nalist in 1902, 

holding edi- | 
torial appoint- 
ments on the 
Daily Mail, 
the Daily 
Chronicle, and 
the short-lived 
Liberal news- 
paper the 

Sir PhiUp Gibbs 
in 1912 he British author 
was war corre- 
spondent with the Bulgarian army, 
and won fame during the First 
Great War as correspondent with 
the French and Belgian armies, 

1914- 15, and the British army, 

1915- 18. For this work Gibbs 
was knighted in 1920. He edited 
the Review of Reviews, 1921-22. 
He published memoirs, contem- 
porary history (with special refer- 
ence to the emotions of war- 
time), and novels ; among the last, 
The Street of Adventure, based on 
his experiences in Fleet Street, 
was most notable. Later came 
The Middle of the Road, 1922 ; 
Heirs Apparent, 1923 ; The Wings 
of Adventure, 1930 : This Nettle 
Danger, 1939 ; Sons of the Others, 
1940 ; The Long Alert, 1941. An 
Autobiography, The Pageant of 
the Years, appeared in 1946. 

Gibeah (Heb., hill). Name of 
several places in the O.T. The most 
important was Gibeah of Benjamin, 
or Gibeah of Saul, which stood a 
little N. of Jerusalem, and was the 
home of Saul. The site is now 
marked by an artificial mould, 

Gibeon. Ancient Hivite city, 
now known as El-Jib. It is 5 m. 
N.W. of Jerusalem. Here Joshua 
overcame five kings of the Amor- 
ites ; and here later the great 
fight took place between the 
followers of David and those of 
Ishbosheth. 

Gibeon. Township of the S.W. 
Africa protectorate. It is situated 
in the valley of the Fish River a 
few miles from the main North- 
South rly., and is the centre of 
an agricultural district. Pop. 3,500. 

Gibraltar (anc. Calpe). Town 
and rock fortress at the S. extrem- 
ity ol Spain, a ^ ni i nin ii n i i irri M 'iiti i ii i iiiii imi i inig 
British posses- n' ' 

sion. The rock 
juts out into the 
Mediterranean as 
an attenuated 
peninsula, ending Vi 1 . J 

in Europa Point. 

The town is Gibraltar arms 
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divided into two sections — ^the 
North Town and the South Town. 
The North Town is the meaner 
part of Gibraltar, with narrow and 
crooked streets. In 1947 the upper 
portion of the fortress was turned 
into a public park. 

The principal buildings are the 
Anglican cathedral of the Holy 
Trinity, built in Moorish style, and 


wind, or Levanter. The town is of 
great importance as a coaling sta- 
tion. The harbour, of 260 acres, 
can accommodate the Mediter- 
ranean fleet. The Rock of Gibral- 
tar and Mount Abyla on the African 
coast were known to the ancients 
as the Pillars of Hercules. 

Gibraltar ranks as a crown 
colony and is administered by a 



the fortress of Gibraltar was 
the base for naval and air opera- 
tions controlling shipping through 
the Straits and along trade routes 
to 8. America, W. Africa, and the 
Cape. On the loss of the French 
naval bases, it became the sole 
Allied W. Mediterranean base. 

Shortly before and during the 
war the fortifications were streng- 
thened, new heavy and A.A. bat- 
teries being installed. Extensive 
tunnelling accommodated under- 
ground emplacements, hospitals, 
barracks, and stores. The race- 
course was converted into an aero- 
drome. In July, 1940, some 15,000 
women and children were taken 
off, the majority going to England. 

In September the fortress was 
raided by some 60 (Vichy) French 
aircraft, as a reprisal for the Allied 
assault on Dakar, and two powder 
magazines were exploded. In Oct., 
Italian midget submarines at- 
tacked the harbour without doing 
any damage. The people began to 
return in 1944. Pop., est. 19,232. 

Gibraltar, Sibg-es of. Military 
operations conducted by the 


consecrated in 1832 ; the church of governor, an ex- 
the Sacred Heart of J esus ; the eoutive council 
castle, built by the Moors, and the (i n a u g u r ated 
governor’s residence. 1922), and a 

Gibraltar is connected with the legislative coun- 
mainland by an isthmus, 3 m. long oil (established 
and 1 m. broad. Between the 1949). This last, 
British Lines and the Spanish presided over by 
Lines is a tract of neutral un- the governor, 
inhabited ground. Just S. of the has three ex 
British Lines are rifle ranges, a officio, five 
racecourse, and cemeteries. The elected, and two 
mole on Gibraltar Bay affords nominated 
secure anchorage for the largest members, 
vessels. The haven is adequately During the Sec- 
sheltered from the dangerous E. ond Great War 




Gibtaliat. 1. General view oS the town. 2. The Eock, showing the road 
to Spain. 3. View from above Enropa Point, looking north, showing the 
fortifications and the harbour 


Britisli, the Spaniards, and others. 
Several sieges of this dominant 
rock are recorded before the ap- 
pearance of the British in 170*1. 
It was taken by the Moors in 711, 
and they were deprived of it by 
the Castilians in 1 309. The Moors 
soon recovered it and held it 
against several attempts made by 
the Christians. The latter, how- 
ever, recovered it in 1402, and the 
next sieges were duo to the desire 
of one Spaniard to oust another. 

In 1704 a British and Dutch 
fleet under Sir George Rooke, with 
an army of 30,000 men on board, 
was sent against Cadiz. At the last 
minute Gibraltar was substituted 
for Cadiz, and on July 22 the fleet 
appeared in the bay. Some marines 
were landed and tho place was 
bombarded for six hours ; at tho 
end of that time the garrison, 
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came the siege of 1779-83. 


est point the strait is nearly 9 m. 


Gibraltar at this time was de- wide ; its length from E. to W. is 


fended by Sir G. A. Eh'ott, after- 
wards Lord Heathfield, The 


about 35 m. 

Gibraltar Fever. Endemic or 


French and Spanish fleet got into epidemic disease caused by a 
the bay and the blockade began, micro-organism, conveyed by goat’s 
The fortress was assailed also by milk. See Undulant Fever. 


land, and extensive siege works 
were constructed. A good deal of 
damage was done by the besiegers, 
while British ships from time to 
time succeeded in attacking the 
enemy. The garrison was in great 
difficulties when, in June, 1780, 
Rodney got provisions through. 

Again provisions ran short, but 
in April, 1781, a British fleet 
arrived with supplies. A terrific 
bombardment was tried, but the 
defenders maintained position and 
in Nov. partially destroyed the 
siege works by a sortie. The final 
attack was made in Sept., 1782. 
An army of 40,000 men was col- 
lected, while off the bay was a 


Gibson, Charles Dana (1867- 
1944). American draughtsman and 
painter. Born at Roxbury, Mass., 



Se^t. 14 1867 

he studied in 
New York and 
Baris. He 
began as a 
draughtsman 
in black and 
white for perio- 
dicals and ma- 

made™a grto Oh"’ Dana Clttison, 
hit by Amencanattet 

duoing to illustrated literature his 


own type of female beauty, which 


became specifically named The 
Gibson Girl.” Later he took up 
portraiture. Among his books 
may be mentioned London, 1896 ; 
Pictures of People, 1896 ; The 
Education of Air. Pipp, 1899 ; The 
Americans, 1900 ; The Social Lad- 
der, 1902. In 1920 he became pro- 
prietor of Life. Died Deo. 23, 1944. 

Gibson, Margaret Dunlop (d. 
1920). British scholar. The 
younger twin daughter of John 
Smith, of Irvine, Ayrshire, in 1883 
she married the Rev. James 
Gibson, translator of Cervantes’ 
poetry. Both she and her sister, 
Mrs. Agnes Lewis, paid a number 
of visits to Syria and Palestine. 
In 1892, when at the convent on 
Mt. Sinai, they photographed the 
S 3 niac palimpsest of the Gospels 
(Codex Sinaiticus), and in 1896 
brought to England the first leaf 
of the Hebrew Ecclesiasticus. They 
presented the site for Westminster 
Theological College at Cambridge. 
Mrs. Gibson wrote How the Codex 
was Found, Studia Sinaitica, 
Apoci^pha Arabica, Didascalia 
Apostolorum, and Commentaries 
on Acts. She died Jan. 11, 1920. 

Gibson, Wilfrid Wilson (b. 
1878). English poet, bom Oct. 2, 
1878. His earliest published work 
was Wilyn the Harper, 1900, and 
at frequent intervals he issued 
collections of poems, a compre- 
hensive one in 1926. Later volumes 
were Islands, 1932 ; The Alert, 
1941 ; Challenge, 1942 ; The 
Outpost, 1944. Gibson is content 
with traditional forms and diction. 
His best-known lyric is Lament, 
beginning 

We who are left, how shall we looh 
again 

Happily on the sun or feel the rain. 

Gibson Gallery. Hall in Bur- 
lington House, Piccadilly, London. 
The exhibits comprise the original 
sketches and casts of tho chief 


strong French and Spanish fleet. 
Floating batteries were built, and 
from sea and land a continuous 
and heavy bombardment was 
maintained, to which Eliott replied 
with red-hot shot. On the 13th 
the attack was pressed desper- 
ately, but the battering ships at 
ten^h were set on fire and great 
loss was inflicted upon the attack- 
ing force. On Feb. 6, 1783, the 
siege was raised. Consult History 
of the Siege of Gibraltar, J. 
Drinkwater, 1905. 

Gibraltar, Strait of. Channel 
separating the S. of Spain from the 
N. of Africa, and leading from the 
Atlantic to the Mediterranean. It 
has a surface current, which flows 
from the Atlantic, and an under- 
lying current, which flows from 



Charles Dana Gibson. An illustration from Tho Education o£ Mr. Pipp. The 
nouveau riche, taken to a concert by his wife and daughters, typical Gibsou 
girls, fails to take any friendly interest in the great composers 
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works of a Welsh sculptor, John 
Gibson (1700-1866), and examples 
of his marble sculpture bequeathed 
to the Boyal Academy. Gi bson was 
elected A.R.xAl. in 1833 and R.A. 
in 1838 but worked for zuany 
years in Rome. He was an advo- 
cate of the ancient Greek practice of 
introducing colour into sculpture. 

Gichtel, Johann Georg (1638- 
1710). German mystic. Born at 
Ratisbon (Regensburg), March 14, 
1638, he studied theology and 
Oriental languages at Strasbourg. 
For some years he practised as a 
lawyer, and in 1665 was banished 
for attacking the Lutheran doc- 
trine of justification by faith. 
Three years later ho founded the 
celibate sect of Angelic Brethren, 
who aimed at a life of angelic 
purity. He died Jan. 21, 1710. 

Giddiness ob Vertigo (Lat. 
yeriere, to turn). Sensation of lack 
of balance, which may be asso- 
ciated with reeling or staggering. 
Giddiness may be experienced in 
normal health after rapid rotation 
of the body as in dancing ; at step- 
ping on an insecure surface ; or on 
looking down from a height. 

A common pathological cause is 
some disorder such as wax in the 
external ear, or some condition of 
the middle ear. Giddiness is a con- 
stant symptom of many affections 
of the brain, like cerebral 
haemorrhage, tumours, and thick- 
ening of the cerebral arteries. Car- 
^ao inadequacy, causing poor 
blood supply to the brain, is an 
obvious cause. Excess of alcohol 
or tobacco may produce giddiness. 
Local conditions of the eye form 
yet another group of causes. The 
aura, the premonitory indication 
of an epileptic fit, frequently takes 
the form of giddiness. 

Gide, Ande6 Paul Guil- 
laume (b. 1869). French novelist, 
essayist, and dramatist. Born in 
Paris, Nov. 21, 
1869, he was 
educated at 
the ficole Al- 
sacienne and 
Lyo6e Henri 
[V there. His 
first work, Les 
Oahiers d’ 
Andre Walter, 
Gide, 1891, was pub- 

French novelist 

mously; it was followed by Le 
Voyage d’Urien, 1893, Paludes, 
1895, and Les Nourritures Terres- 
tres, 1897. These studies were in 
advance of their time for psycho- 
logical subtlety. In his novel 
LTmmoraliste, 1902, Gide estab- 
lished his reputation as a writer 
of unusual power and originality. 


His work has been described as 
the epic of deferred adolescence. 
An amoralist, advocating a highly 
charged, unafraid attitude to- 
wards life, he was influenced by 
Nietzsche and Dostoievsky, and 
he became a leader for writers of 
the 1920s. La Porte Etroit?, 
1909 ; Les Caves du Vatican, 1914; 
La Symphonie Pastorale, 1919 ; 
Si le Grain ne Meurt, 1921 ; Les 
Faux-Monnayeurs, 1925, took their 
place in French literature with 
the works of Proust and Romains. 

Gide’s plays include Saul, 1903 ; 
Betsabe, 1912; Oedipe, 1931. 
His translations ranged over 
Shakespeare, Tagore, Conrad, 
Whitman, Blake, and Pushkin, 
A member of the French Academy, 
he 'Won the Nobel prize for 
literature in 1947. Vols. 1 and 2 
of the Gide Journals were pub. 
1948, Vol. 3, 1949. 

Gideon. Hebrew judge and 
warrior. The son of Joash, he ap- 
pears to have been born at Ophrah 
in Manasseh. Called by God to de- 
liver Israel from the Midianites, he 
overthrew the altars and groves of 
Baal. By an ingenious night alarm 
ho threw the Midianite army into 
confusion and routed it. Ho refused 
the throne, but judged Israel for 
about 40 years, and is said to have 
had 70 sons. The obscure and 
partly inconsistent O.T. account of 
him (Judges 6-8) probably con- 
sists of two or more traditions un- 
skilfully combined by a late editor. 

Gielgud (Arthur), John (b. 
1904). British actor and theatrical 
producer. Son of Frank Gielgud 
and Kate Terry Lewis, and nephew 
of Ellen Terry, he was born April 
14, 1904, educated at Westminster, 
and studied at the R.A.D.A. He 
played his first part as tlio Herald 
in Henry V at the Old Vic, 1021, 
joined j. B, Fagan’s repertory in 
1924, and succeeded Noel Coward 
in The Vortex, 1925- Throe yeai’s 
later came his debut in New York. 
Triumphant Shakespearian .sea- 
sons at the Old Vic, 1929-30, 
made him the most-talkcd-of 
young actor, as Prosporo and King 
Lear especially, and in 1934 ho 
scored an even greater success as 
Hamlet in his own production at 
the New Theatre. 

Some of Gielgud’s most elegant 
and thoughtful performances were 
as John Worthing in The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest ; Inigo 
Jollifant in The Good Companions ; 
Richard II in Richard of Bor- 
deaux ; Valentine in Love For 
Love ; Joseph Surface in The 
School for Scaudal ; Trigorin in 
The Seagull ; and (his favourite 
part) Vershinin in The Three 


Sisters, As a producer he was 
happiest with comedy, e.g, Con- 
greve, Wilde, 
and Maugham, 
in seasons at 
theHaymarket 
Theatre, 1943- 
46. He visited 
the U.S.A. 
with a produc- 
tion of The 
Importance of i 
Being Earnest John Gielgud, 

in 1947. An British actor 

autobiography, Early Stages 
appeared in 1938. 

His brother, Val Henry Gielgud, 
was born April 28, 1900, and edu- 
cated at Rugby and Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. Joining the B.B.C. 
in 1928, he became next year its 
director of drama. He wrote radio 
plays, film scenarios, and novels. 

Gien. Town of France, in the 
dept, of Loiret. It stands on the 
right hank of the Loire, 40 m. 
E.S.E. of Orleans. An old place, 
its interest is mainly antiquarian. 
It has some old houses, a 15th cen- 
tury bridge across the Loire, and a 
chateau, now used as a palais de 
justice. In the town there is a 
gigantic statue of the valiant 
Gallic chief Vercingotorix. 

Gierke, Otto Friedrich (1841- 
1921). German jurist. Born at 
Stettin, Jan. 11, 1841, Gierke 
studied at Heidelberg and Berlin, 
and afterwards lectured on law. 
He became professor of Gorman 
law at Breslau in 1872, in 1884 was 
transferred to Heidelberg, and in 
1887 to Berlin. Of Gierke’s writ- 
ings the most important is German 
Society Law |(Gonossonschafts- 
recht), 1887. In this and other 
books ho developed the idea that 
groups within the stoto, guilds and 
the like, have their own bodies of 
law, their own personality, and 
rights. Gierke died Oct. 10, 1921. 

Giesebrecht, Wilhelm von 
(1814-89). German historian. 
Born in Berlin, March 5, 1814, he 
became one of Ranke’s pupils, and 
before 1840 published his first his- 
torical work, a monograph on Otto 
II. In 1857 he was made professor 
of history at Konigsberg, and in 
1862 at Munich, where he died Dec. 
17, 1889. Gicscbrocht’s main con- 
tribution to history is his unlin- 
ishod History of the Empire (Krn- 
serzeit), 1881-90, a study of the 
medieval empire to the time oi 
' Frederick 1 ; it is an exact piece of 
scholarship. His other works in- 
clude a translation of the History 
of Gregory of Tours, 1851 . 

Gieseking, Walter Wilhelm 
(b. 1895). German pianist. Born 
at Lyons, France, Nov. 5, 1895. he 
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irrevocable unless it has been ob- 
tained by duress, fraud, or undue 
influence. A gift is complete only 
when every legal step has been 
taken to pass the property to the 
donee. For example, “ I give you 
my watch, or this freehold house ” 
means nothing in law unless the 
watch is handed over or the free- 
hold conveyed by deed. 

Gifu. Town of Japan, on the 
island of Honshu. It is the capital 
of the Gifu prefecture, 70 m. E.N.E. 
of Kyoto. Silk and paper goods 
are industries. Pop. 172,340. 

Gig. Word suggesting lightness 
and speed applied to a two- 



Gig of British admiral, manned by naval oJQdcers 


began to play the piano at the age 
of four, but received no regular 
musical training until 1911 when 
he studied 
with Leimer 
at Hanover. 
He gave his 
first concerts 
just before the 
First Great 
War, and after 
1920 toured 
Europe and 
the U.S.A., 
first appearing 
in England in 1923. Among his 
compositions were a quintet and a 
sonatina for flute and piano, 1937. 

Giessen. Town in West Ger- 
many, in the Land of Hesse. It is 
situated on the river Lahn, 34 m. 
N. of Frankfort. A town since 
1248, Hessian since 1265, Giessen 
is famous for its university, 
founded in 1606, which had inter- 
national importance as the work- 
ing place of Liebig, professor of 
chemistry, 1824-62. Attached to 
it and its impressive new buildings, 
clinics, laboratories, and library 
(574,000 vols. and MSS.), is a 
botanic garden 
founded 1609. 

The town has 
fine old timber- 
frame houses of 
the 14th-16th 
centuries, a ga- 
bled town hall, 
two 16th cen- 
tury palaces, an 
armoury, and 
in the vicinity 
five old castles, 
four in ruins. 

Tobacco, mach- 
inery, iron, and 
rubber indus- 
tries existed 
before the 
Second Great 
War. Pop. 

35,913. 

Gifford, William (1756-1826). 
British writer and controversialist. 
Son of a glazier, he was born 
at Ashburton, Devon. Left an or- 
phan at 12, he became first a cabin 
boy on a coasting steamer, 
and then apprentice to a shoe- 
maker. Devot- 
ing his spare 
time to the 
study of mathe- 
matics and 
verse writing, 
he attracted the 
notice of a sur- 
geon named 
Cookesley, who 
raised a fund 
on his b e - 


half; with this he was sent to 
Exeter College, Oxford, after which 
he travelled on the Continent. 

On his return Gifiord published 
in 1794 and 1795 two satires, The 
Baviad, a paraphrase of the first 
satire of Persius, which castigated 
the Della Cruscans (g.i?.), and The 
Maeviad. He edited The Anti- 
Jacobin, 1797-98, so much to the 
satisfaction of the Tories that he 
was given two government ap- 
pointments worth together £900 a 
year. His Epistle to Peter Pindar 
(Dr. Walcot), 1800, was followed by 
his Autobiography and a verse 
translation of Juvenal, which, with 

that of Persius, 

1821, remains un- [ 
rivalled in vigour. - > 

As editor of . 

The Quarterly 
Review, 1809-24, 
he bitterly at- 
taeked Keats, 

Hazlitt, and what 
was Imown as the 
Cockney School 
of Poetry. He edited the drama- 
tic works of Massinger, 1805-13, 
Ben Jonson, 1816, and Ford, 1827. 


wheeled vehicle drawn by one 
horse. It is also used! of a clinker- 
built racing boat, and of a narrow 
ship’s boat propelled either by 
oars or by sails. See Carriage. 

Gigautes. In Greek mythology, 
a race of giants who sprang from 
the blood of Uranus as it fell to the 
earth when he was mutilated by 
Cronos. The chief of the Gigantes 
were Alcyoneus, Enceladus, and 
Porphyrion. They warred with 
Zeus and, ultimately defeated with 
the help of Hercules, some were 
buried under volcanoes. This le- 
gend, however, seems to confound 
the Gigantes with the Titans (q.v.). 

Giggleswick. Parish and vil- 
lage of the W. Riding of Yorkshire, 
England. It stands on the Ribble, 
14 m. N.W. of Skipton, and has a 
rly. station, but is nearer Settle 
station. Near are stone and slate 
quarries. It is known for its large 
public school ; founded in 1512, 
this received a charter from Ed- 
ward VI in 1653. The school has 
five houses with accommodation 
for over 200 boys. A total eclipse 
of the sun was observed here on 
June 29, 1927, by the party of the 
Astronomer Royal. Pop. 786. 

Gigli, Ben- 
iamino (b. 

1890). Italian 
singer. Born 
March 20, 

1890, at Reca- 
nati, Marches, 
he was educa- 
ted there, and 
studied under 
Rosati at the 
Rome conser- 



Giessen, Germany. The Liebig Museum, a building used 
as a laboratory by Justus von Liebig, 1824-52 


He died Dec. 31, 1826, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Consult Life, R. B. Clark, 1931. 

Gifford Lectures. Course of 
lectures on natural theology, in 
connexion with the universities of 
Edinburgh, ^ Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
and St. Andrews. It was founded 
by Lord Gifford (1820-87), Scot- 
tish judge and philanthropist, who 
left £80,000 between the Scottish 
universities. The lecturers have 
included W. James, A. J. Balfour, 
Sir J, G. Frazer, W. R. Inge, 
Bergson,, and Andrew Lang. 

Gift. In English law, the pro- 
mise to make a gift, except by 
deed, is not enforceable. But 
once the gift is completed, it is 




William Gifford, 
British writer 

After lloppner 



Beniamino Gigli, 
Italian singer 
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vatoire, making his d^bnt at 
Rovigo in La Gioconda, 1914. He 
created the tenor part in Mas- 
cagni’s Lodoletta and Puccini’s La 
Rondine in Italy and S. America. 
A leading singer in Italian opera 
at the Metropolitan, New York, 
he first came to Covent Garden 
in 1930, scoring a triumph with 
his lyrical singing in Tosca 
and Martha, and being hailed 
as Caruso’s successor. He made 
several successful concert tours 
in the U.K. Pron. Zheelyee. 

Gijon (anc. Oigia). Seaport of 
Spain, in the prov. of Oviedo. It 
stands on the Bay of Biscay, 11m. 
N.N.E. of Oviedo, at the terminus 
of various Asturian rlys., about 
midway between the ports of 
Bilbao and Corunna. It has a 
commodious harbour, with quays, 
arsenal, a curious 16th century 
church, palace, and the Jovellanoa 
Institute with a fine art collection. 
The town retains its medieval walls. 

Among the exports are minerals, 
fish, nuts, fruit, butter, and cheese, 
while glass, liqueurs, tobacco, soap, 
chocolate, and tinned goods are 
manufactured. The Moors rebuilt 
the fortifications with stones from 
the Roman city. Gij6n repelled the 
Normans in 844, was burnt down 
in 1396, but is now a prosperous 
town and popular seaside resort. 
In the Spanish civil war of 1936-39 
it was the last government strong- 
hold on the northern (Asturian) 
front to fall, Oct. 21, 1937 ; but As- 
turian miners maintained further 
resistance near by. Pop. 102,817. 

Gila. River of the U.S. A. Ris- 
ing in New Mexico on the slopes of 
the Sierra Madre, it flows S. and 
W. through Arizona, and enters 
the Colorado at Yuma near the 
Mexican border. For upwards of 
half its course of about 480 m. it 
passes through mountainous coun- 
try, and precipitous canons. 

Gila Monster (Belo derma 
siiapectum). Popular name for the 
heloderm, the only venomous 
lizard known. It is common in 
Texas and Mexico, and lurks in 
ruins where it feeds upon frogs, 
eggs, and insects. Its bite is not 
fatal to man, though injurious. 

Gilbert. River of Queensland, 
Australia. It rises near the Gregory 
Range, about 20 m, S. of Gilberton, 
and flows N.W, to the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria after a course of 230 m. 

Gilbert, Group of small islands 
and atoUs in the Pacific Ocean. 
They lie on the equator, between 
long. 171® and 177® E., S.E. of the 
Marshall Islands. The chief are 
Butaritari, Makhi, Abaian, Mara- 
kei, Tarawa, Maiana, Kuria, Abe- 
mama, Ananuka, Tapiteuea, No- 


nouti, Nikunau, Onotoa, Bern, 
Tamana, and Arorae. Total area, 
166 sq. m. Eighteen islands are 
inhabited ; they yield pandanus 
fruit and coconuts, and export 
copra and phosphates. Pop. 
28,124, chiefly Micronesians. 

Proclaimed a protectorate in 
1892, the islands were annexed by 
Great Britain at the request of the 
natives, Nov. 10, 1916, and with 
other groups make up the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands colony. 

Early in 1941 the Japanese 
occupied most of the Gilbert 
Islands, establishing air and naval 
bases on Makin and Tarawa. On 
Aug. 17 a small force of U.S. 
marines landed on Makin and 
destroyed the Japanese seaplane 
base. Following a prolonged bom- 
bardment, U.S. marines invaded 
Makin and Tarawa on Nov. 20, 
1943. Makin was captured with 
little loss, but Tarawa proved a 
costly victory, for out of 4,600 
men, 1,026 were killed and 2,557 
wounded in the 76-hour battle. 
The Japanese garrison of 6,000 
was annihilated. This occupation 
provided a stepping stone to the 
recapture of the Marshall Islands. 

Gilbert (o. 1110-89). English 
saint and founder of the Gilber- 
tines (g'.v,) He was born at Semp- 
ringham. Lines, of which ho be- 
came rector, and where he founded 
in 1136 the only monastic order of 
English origin, for both sexes. He 
was imprisoned on a false charge of 
sending help to Bocket in exile. 
He died at Sempringham, and was 
canonised by Pope Innocent III. 

Gilbert, Snt Alpked (1854- 
1934). British sculptor. Born in 
London, Aug. 12, lfe4, he studied 
at Heatherley’s, 
and the Beaux 
Arts, Paris. In 
1882 ho first ex- 
hibited his Kiss 
of Victory at the 
RoyalAcadomy, 
where Icarus 
followed in 1884, 
Gilbert’s best- 
known work was 
the Shaftesbury 
memorial foun- 
tain (Eros) at Piccadilly Circus, a 
work that by reason of its position 
became famous throughout the 
world. Other well-known sculp- 
tures included the Alexandra 
memorial at St. James’s ; statue of 
John Bright at Westminster, and 
of Queen Victoria at Winchester -, 
the duke of Clarence memorial at 
Windsor ; and many busts. But 
Gilbert rated his designs as a 
goldsmith more highly than his 
sculpture. Elected R.A., in 1892, 



Six Alfred Gilbert, 
British sculptor 

Elliott <ft Fry 




Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, 

English navigator 


Sir Alfred Gilbert. The most famous 
work of this British sculptor, the 
aluminium figure, now known as 
Eros, surmounting the Shaftesbury 
memorial, Piccadilly Circus, London 

he retired in 1909, having been 
professor of sculpture from 1900. 
Knighted in 1932, he died Nov. 4, 
1934, Consult Alfred Gilbert, I. 
McAllister, 1929. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey (c, 
1539-83). English navigator. Born 
at Dartmouth, stepbrother of 
Raleigh, ho 
was educated 
at Eton and 
Oxford, study- 
ing navigation 
and mathe- 
matics. In 1563 
ho fought 
against the 
I’renoh at 
Havre and in 
1566 took part 
in the operations in Ireland, being 
given command of the prov, of 
Munster in 1569. Knighted in 
1570 and M.P. for Plymouth in 
1571, he was sent the following 
year to the Netherlands, where he 
failed against the Spaniards. 

Gilbert then mostly resided in 
Limehouse until 1583, when with 
two vessels ho sailed to Newfound- 
land, landed at St, John’s, and 
founded the first English colony in 
America. He insisted on sotting 
out on the return voyage aboard 
the smaller of his two vessels, the 
Squirrel, a frigate of only 10 tons. 
The little craft foundered off the 
Azores with all hands. Sept. 9, 
1583. The story, told by the com- 
mander of the Golden Hind, has 
become immortal through Gilbert’s 
encouragement of his company 
with the words, “We are as near 
to Heaven by sea as by land.” 
Consult Life, D. B. Chidsoy, 1932. 
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Gilbert, Sib. John (1817-97). 
British painter and illustrator. 
Born at Blackheath, July 21, 1817, 
he entered a 
city office, but 
after two years 
he abandoned 
business for 
art. He was al- 
most entirely 
self-taught. 

From 1836 on- 
wards he ex- 
hibited at the g. r . / 
British Insti- Cuu/Us 

tution, Royal ^ 
Academy, and 

other galleries, although between 
1861 and 1867 he showed at the 
Academy a solitary picture (1867). 
His real metier was the illustration 
of books and periodicals. His 
drawings (829 in aU) for Howard 
Staunton’s edition of Shakespeare 
(1856-60) became deservedly fa- 
mous, and a complete set of the 
proofs found an appropriate home 
in the print-room of the British 
Museum. Sir Walter Scott and 
Cervantes he also illustrated with 




Gilbert, Sm William Schwbnk 
(1836-1911). British playwright. 
Born in London, Nov. 18, 1836, he 
was educated at London univer- 
sity. From 1857 he was a clerk in 
the education department of the 
privy council office, and in 1863 
was called to the bar. After 1860 
he contributed articles and draw- 
ings to Fun, in which his Bab 
Ballads, 1869 and 1873, appeared, 
and he started his career as drama- 
tist by writing half a dozen bur- 
lesques, including a travesty of 
Tennyson’s The Princess. 7?hese 
were followed by three fairy plays. 
The Palace of Truth, 1870, 7?he 
Wicked World, 1873, and Broken 
Hearts, 1875 ; a classical romance, 
Pygmalion and Galatea, 1871 ; and 
two farcical comedies, Tom Cobb, 
1875, and Engaged, 1877. He 
also WTote plays of serious interest, 
such as Dan’l Bruce, 1876 ; 
Gretchen, 1879 ; Comedy and 
Tragedy, 1884 ; and Branting- 
hame Hall, 1888. 

The remarkable series of comic 
operas, in the production of which 
he as librettist was associated with 


neither would have agreed to 
this, particularly Sullivan, who 
had high ambitions as a serious 
composer and chafed at the popu- 
larity of his most delightful 
melodies). The full Gilbert and 
Sullivan repertory is as follows ; 


Gaiety Theatre 

Thespis 1871 

(an early collaboration of historical 
interest only.) 

Royalty Theatre 

Trial by Jury 1875 

Opira Conkque 

The Sorcerer 1877 

H-M.S. Pinafore, or The Lass 
that Loved a Sailor 1878 

The Pirates of Penzance, or 
The Slave of Duty 1880 

Patience, or Bunthome’s Bride 1881 
Savoy Theatre 

lolanthe, or The Peer and the 
Peri 1882 

Princess Ida, or Castle Adamant 1885 
The Mikado, or The Town of 
Titipu 1885 

Buddigore, or The Witch’s 
Curse 1887 

The Yeomen of the Guard, or 
The Merryman and his Maid 1888 
The Gondoliers, or The King of 
Barataria 1889 

Utopia, Limited, or The Flowers 
of Progress 1893 

The Grand Duke, or The Statu- 
tory Duel 1896 


extreme felicity, and for nearly Arthur Sullivan Of these, The Mikado, the first 

thirty years he was the mainstay as composer and production of which ran for 672 

of The Illustrated London News. Richard D’Oyly HP’ performances, remains generally 

In 1852 he became associate, and Carte as theatri- , A V the most popular. The original run 

in 1864 full, member of the Royal oal manager, of H.M.S, Pinafore was 700 per- 

Sooiety of Painters in Water started in 1876, formances ; of Patience, 678 ; of 

Colour, being elected its president and the partner- The Gondoliers, 554 ; of the Yeo- 

in 1871, when he received a knight- ship endured, men of the Guard, 423. Composer 

hood. He was elected A.R.A. in with lapses, until and librettist alike were most satis- 

1872, and R.A. in 1876. His prefer- 1896 (^ee Gilbert fied with The Yeomen of the Guard, 

ence of subjects was still governed . and Sullivan). SjiSi; % The Grand Duke, greatly inferior 

by his old relish for literature and To the wit and ® 

history, among his best works in finish of his dia- times and has never been revived, 

oils being King Charles Leaving logue and lyrics, the urbanity of The operas are sometimes called 
Westminster Hall (1872), Naseby his satire, and his exploitation of the Savoy operas, and sometimes 
(.1873), Richard II Resigning the the humours of topsy-turveydom, (because the D’Oyly Carte family 
Crown to BoHngbroke (1876), and which added the word Gilbertian still bolds the copyright) the 
The Doge and Senators of Venice, to the language, much of the orig- D’Oyly Carte operas. Their popu- 
Sir John was well represented in inal success of the operas was due. larity waxes and wanes. During 
the GuildhaU Gallery, London, Gilbert, who was knighted in the early years of the 20th century 
He died at Blackheath, Oct. 5, 1907, was drowned in his private it is fair to say that they were 
1897. open-air swimming pool while more popular in the provinces 

Gilbert, Sm Joseph Henry going to the aid of a lady guest than in London, but notable 
(1817-1901). British chemist. Born in difficulties. May 29, 1911. revivals in the West End in 1919- 

at Hull, Aug. 1, 1817, he studied Gilbert and Sullivan* Term 20 contributed to a new lease of 
chemistry in London and under in general use to define the output vigorous life throughout the 1920s. 
Liebig at Giessen. From 1843 until of one of the most remarkable Amateur operatic companies have 
his death, Dec. 13, 1901, he was partnerships in the history of always remained faithful to Gil- 
director of Rothamsted Labora- creative art, that of W. S. GUbert bert and Sullivan. But many 
tory in collaboration with Sir J. B. {v.8.) and Arthur Sullivan (q.v.) critics tire of the highly stylised 
Lawes. He was elected F.R.S. in in the series of comic operas first and mechanical stage actions 
1860, and was knighted in 1893, produced under the management which were first insisted upon by 
on the jubilee of the Rothamsted of Richard D’Oyly Carte between Gilbert, from which no departure 
experiments, which covered a 1875 and 1896. Gilbert wrote is allowed, thus turning what 
large field of research in agri- the libretti, Sullivan composed should be spontaneous fun into 
cultural science. He was also the music, and in spite of funda- something like a ritual. A film 
professor of rural economy at Ox- mental differences in tempera- version of The Mikado (1939) was 
ford, 1884-90. ment leading to frequent disagree- an experiment that would bear 

Gilbert, Marie Dolores Eliza ment and more than once to open repetition. On the other hand, 
Rosanna (1818-61). Irish dancer, quarrel, each inspired the other to the true lover of (Gilbert and 
better known by her stage name of greater achievement than was Sullivan would not willingly dis- 
Lola Montez {q,v,). possible to each separately (though pense with the least of the tradi- 
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tional gestures or “ business.” 
The criticism that the style of 
humour is more suited to the 
suburban drawing-room than to 
the stage may have some sound 
basis but is not necessarily detri- 
mental, except perhaps to the 
stage. The fact remains that the 
public still flocks in its thousands 
to see, hear, and enjoy Gilbert 
and Sullivan, whatever the vagar- 
ies of fashionable criticism may 
have to say. Consult G. and S., 
A. H. Godwin, 1926 ; G. and S., 
Hesketh Pearson, 1937. 

Gordon Stowell 

Gilbert Blane Medal. Navah 
prize. It was founded in 1829 by 
Sir Gilbert Blane, a member of 



Gilbert Blane Medal. Reverse and 
obverse sides of the naval prize medal 


the board for sick and wounded 
seamen, to encourage the study of 
medicine in the navy. It consists 
of a gold medal presented bien- 
nially to each of the two medical 
officers who produce the most ap- 
proved daily journals of their prac- 
tice whilst in chatge of a ship of 
war in the Royal Navy. 

Gilbertines. English monastic 
order. It was founded by S. 
Gilbert of Sempringham {q.v,) 
about 1135. The order included 
both men and women, who lived 
in double monasteries having no 
communication. The men fol- 
lowed the Augustinian rule and 
the women the Cistercian. The 
habit was black, covered with a 
white cloak. S. Gilbert estab- 
lished 13 houses, containing some 
700 canons and 1,600 nuns. The 
superior was called the master 
or prior general. 8ee Abbey. 

Gilbey, Sir Walter (1831- 
1914). British wine merchant. 
He was born at Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, May 2, 1831, and entered the 
office of an estate agent. On his 
return from the Crimean War he 
founded with his brother Alfred 
the firm of W. and A. Gilbey, 
wine merchants. In 1893 Walter 
was made a baronet, and the title 
passed to his son on his death, 
Nov. 12, 1914. 

Sir (Henry) Walter Gilbey 
(1869-1945), born Oct. 1, 1859, 
and educated at Harrow, took his 


father’s place in the sporting 
world. He was president of the 
London cart horse parade and of 
the Royal Agricultural Society. 
Always particular about his own 
clothes and affecting a bowler hat 
with a specially flaired brim, he 
condemned sartorial slackness in 
the public, particularly in those 
who rode in Rotten Row. He 
died April 11, 1945, being suc- 
ceeded in the baronetcy by his 
grandson. 

■Gil Bias, De Santillane. 
French novel, by Le Sap (^.v.). 
This masterpiece of picaresque 
literature was written over a 
period, the first two parts appear- 
ing in 1715, the third in 1724, and 
the fourth in 1735. Le Sage adopted 
the Spanish picaroon romance of 
the 16th-17th centuries. He was 
accused by Voltaire and others of 
having borrowed incidents and 
characters from Espinel’s Marcos 
de Obregon (1618), but he adhered 
closely to the spirit of the Spanish 
scene and character. 

Gilboa (bubbling fountain). 
Chain of hills beside the plain of 
Esdraelon, Palestine. Saul and 
his sons were slain in battle here. 

Gildas (c. 516-570). British 
historian. His work. Liber Queru- 
lus de Excidio Britanniae, or 
Lament over the Destruction of 
Britain, traces the history of 
Britain from the Roman invasion 
to the writer’s own time, and has 
slight literary and doubtful his- 
torical value, hut is without a 
contemporary. He is known also 
as a Breton saint, two monas- 
teries having been founded in his 
honour in Brittany. 

Gilding, The application of 
a thin layer of gold alloy as a 
decorative treatment. It is wide- 
ly used for sign -writing on wood 
and glass fasoias and on shop 
windows and commercial motor 
bodies ; also in architectural 
decoration as a finish for wood 
and plaster mouldings on walls 
and ceilings of an ornate char- 
acter. Gilded mouldings and 
figures were a feature of late 
French Renaissance decoration. 

In sign-writing, the lettering is 
first painted in size slightly 
stained with yellow chrome, or 
with a special writers’ size. When 
the size is almost dry the lettering 
is gilded by pressing on gold leaf 
transfers. On completion the 
gilding is lightly polished with a 
wad of cotton wool. If the letter- 
ing is outlined or shaded in oil 
paint, this is done after gilding. 
When the sign or ground is var- 
nished, this should be done before 
gilding, as gold is more durable 


and withstands weather better 
than varnish. 

Wood letters are first prepared 
by washing, glass papering, and 
one-coat french polishing. They 
are then treated with oil gold 
size and when nearly dry are 
gilded. This is best done on the 
bench. Mouldings and picture 
frames are treated similarly. 

Gilead. Mt. district in Pales- 
tine E. of the Jordan (now in 
Transjordan). In it the tribe of 
Gad appears to have settled. 
Elijah was the most notable of 
its sons. See Balm. 

Giles (Lat. Aegidius), Patron 
saint of lepers and beggars. He is 
said to have been born at Athens 
at the end of the 7th century, and 
to have emigrated to Prance, 
where he became a hermit near 
Nimes. He founded an abbey, 
which was called by his name. 

Giles, Ernest (1839-97). Brit- 
ish explorer. A Bristol boy, he 
went to Australia at an early age, 
and between 
1872 and 1882 
made explora- 
tions into the 
interior. In 
the first of 
these he 
started from 
about 134° E. 
long., 25° S. 
lat., and pro- 
ceeded N.W. 
as far as 
Lake Amadeus. In 1873 he jour- 
neyed from the Alberga River and 
followed the 27th parallel to 126° 
E. long. 

His most successful journey was 
in 1874, when, at the end of Sopt., 
with a well-equipped party and 
numerous camels, he left Fowler’s 
Bay, and after many vicissitudes 
reached Perth on Nov. 13. 

In 1876 ho again traversed the 
continent. Leaving Pia Springs, in 
27° r S. lat., 110° 45' E. long., on 
April 10, and travelling to the 23rd 
parallel, he made a general N.E. 
course, crossing the headwaters of 
the Murchison, passing Mt. Gould, 
and tracing the Ashburton river to 
its source. Ho reached Poako Sta- 
tion Aug. 23. Towards the end of 
1882 he explored the country W. 
of the Peake. Giles wrote Geo- 
graphic Travels in Central Aus- 
tralia, 1875 ; Australia Twice 
Traversed, 1889. 

Giles, Herbert Allen (1845- 
1935). British scholar. Born Dec. 
8, 1845, he was educated at Char- 
terhouse, and joined the China con- 
sular service in 1867. He was 
vice-consul at Pagoda Island, 1880, 
and Shanghai, 1883, and consul at 



Ernest Giles, 
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Tamsui, 1885, and Ningpo, .1891. 
Resigning in 1893, he became pro- 
fessor of Chinese at Cambridge, 
1897-1932, and was first lecturer 
on Chiuese on the Dean Lung 
Foundation, Columbia university. 
In addition to his Longinus, 1870, 
he was the author of every kind 
of work on the language, literature, 
art, and religion of China, including 
a History of Chinese Literature, 
1901 ; The Civilization of China, 
1911 ; Confucianism and Its Rivals, 
1915 ; Introduction to Chinese 
Art, 2nd ed. 1918. He compiled 
a Chinese-English dictionary, 2nd 
ed. 1912. He died Feb. 13, 1935. 

His 4th son, Lionel Giles (b. Deo. 
29, 1875), was educated at Liege, 
Feldkirch (Austria), Aberdeen uni- 
versity, and Wadham College, 
Oxford. He was a keeper of 
Oriental printed books and manu- 
scripts at the British Museum, re- 
tiring in 1940. He published many 
books on China and translations 
from the Chinese, including the 
Sayings of Lao Tzu, 190i ; the 
Sayings of Confucius, 1907 ; Taoist 
Teacldngs, 1912; The Book of 
Mencius, 1942. 

GilfiUan, George (1813-78). 
Scottish author. Born at Comrie, 
Perthshire, Jan, 30, 1813, son of a 
secession minis- 
ter, he was edu- 
cated at Glas- 
gow university. 
In 1836 he be- 
came minister 
of School Wynd 
Church, Dun- 
dee, where he 
remained till 
death, 

Between 1845 and 1854 he pub- 
lished three series of critical esti- 
mates entitled A Gallery of Liter- 
ary Portraits. He wrote Lives of 
Scott, 1870, and Burns, 1878. 

Gilgal (Heb., stone-circle). A 
name given in the O.T. to various 
places. At one, near Jericho, a 
lace of sacrifice in the days of 
amuel, Saul gathered his people 
against the Philistines. At Gilgal 
Samuel hewed in pieces Agag the 
Amalekite. 

Gilgamesh. Hero of a Baby- 
lonian epic, by some identified as 
Nimrod {q.v.). In the twelve books 
of the epic, corresponding more or 
less closely to the months of the 
year, his adventures are set forth ; 
he is a man of mighty strength, a 
great hunter, and, as ruler of 
Erech, so evil that the people pray 
to the gods against him. Gilgam- 
esh incurs the enmity of the god- 
dess Ishtar ; he journeys to the 
land of the dead, and the account 


of that journey gives occasion for 
narrating the Babylonian story of 
the Flood. The story of Gilgamesh 



Gilgamesh, the Babylonian Hercules, 
strangling a lion 

From a sculpture in the Louvre, Paris 


has remarkable parallels with that 
of Hercules. Consult The Religions 
of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, 
A. H. Sayce, 1902. 

Gilgit. District, town, and river 
of Kashmir. Lying on the S. 
slopes of the Hindu Kush, the 
dist. includes the valleys of Gilgit, 
Chitral, Swat, and Ladak. Area, 
25,000 sq. m. The town stands at 
an elevation of 4,900 ft. above the 
level of the sea, 125 m. N.W. of 
Srinagar. It wa^ a British agency 
1889-1947. Pop. 76,526. 

Gilia. Genus of annual herbs of 
the family Polemoniaceae, natives 
of the warm, but not tropical, re- 
gions of America. They have abun- 
dant flowers, funnel or salver shape, 
blue, rose, yellow, purple, white, etc. 

Gill. Organ of respiration in 
animals that habitually live in 
water and do not rise to the sur- 
face to inhale air. They are found 
in fishes, crustaceans, many mol- 
luscs, the larval stages of batra- 
chians and some insects, and in 
many aquatic forms of life. They 
are so constructed as to present 
the largest possible surface con- 



taining capillary blood-vessels to 
the water in order that the con- 
tained oxygen may be brought into 
contact with the blood. Gills may 
vary in their structure from 
simple slits in the body wall to 
more or less elaborate plates, 
filaments, and leaf-like organs. The 
gills in fish and many other animals 
are situated at the sides of the 
head or neck, but in some crusta- 
ceans they are found on the limbs ; 
certain eehinoderms carry them 
on the tentacles. No vertebrates 
higher than fishes and batrachians 
breathe with gills in the adult 
stage, but gill clefts are present 
in an early stage of the develop- 
ment of the embryo. The gills of 
insects (e.p. May flies) whose larvae 
pass most of their lives in water 
are called tracheal gills, from the 
fact that they are permeated by 
fine air tubes. See Fish. 

Gill. In engineering, the flat 
plate or fin fitted to the tubes of 
a radiator or vfat^r'booler in order 
to facilitate the dissipation of heat. 

Gill. Dry and liquid measure 
of capacity used in Great Briti^in 
and the U.S.A. The gill quantity 
has always been in some doubt. 
Generally, the measure equals a 
quarter of a pint, but the word has 
been used in Scotland and N. 
England for half a pint, and in 
certain other districts for one pint. 
Gill is derived from the late Latin 
gillOf a mine vessel. Fron, Jill. 

Gill. Lough or lake of Eire. 
It is mainly in co. Sligo and partly 
in co. Leitrim ; length 5 m., ex- 
treme breadth 2 m. It is navigable 
by small steamers. W. B. Yeats 
lived on an island of Lough Gill, 
which he made famous as Innisfree. 

Gill (Aethtjb), Erio Rowton 
(1882-1940). British sculptor and 
designer. Born at Brighton, Feb. 
22, 1882, he studied architecture 



Eric Gill. At work on Ms carved 
relief, Christ giving sight to 
Bartimaeus, for Moorfields Eye 
Hospital, London 
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under Caro© but did not practise. 
Eric Qill*s designs include the 
Stations of the Cross for West- 
minster Cathedral {see Art, illus. 
p. 664) and for the R.C. church 
at Bradford ; the First Great War 
memorial for Leeds university ; 
and the sculptured group on S. 
Thomas’s Church, Hanwell. He 
executed the stone figures of 
Prospero and Ariel on the B.B.C. 
building, Langham Place, and the 
figure of the North Wind and its 
companion piece on the London 
Transport building, Broadway, 
Westminster. Examples of his 
sculpture are in the Tate Gallery 
and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. His work is notable for 
a Giotto-like simplicity of design 
and boldness of execution. His 
Gill Sans type was perhaps the 
finest evolv^ in 100 years; a 
3-vol. N.T. hand-set by him in 
this type was published in 1934. 
He designed the lettering used by 
W. H. Smith & Sons. The author 
of provocative essays on art and 
its relation to other subjects, he 
died Nov. 17, 1940. 

GiU, Sir David (1843-1914), 
British astronomer. He was born 
at Aberdeen, June 12, 1843, and 
educated at Aberdeen university. 
On taking charge of Lord Lind- 
say’s observatory he went out to 
Mauritius and observed the transit 
of Venus. In 1877, having deter- 
mined at Ascension Island the 
solar parallax by a study of the 
movements of Mars, he received 
the gold medal of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. In 1882 he took 
fresh measurements of the transit 
of Venus, and photographed the 
great comet of that year. As 
H.M. astronomer at the Cape of 
Good Hope, 1879-1907, Gill carried 
out his greatest work, the magni- 
ficent catalogue of the stars of the 
southern hemisphere. This cata- 
logue, comprising nearly half a 
million stars, was completed in 
1900. He was created K.C.B. in 
1900, and died Aug. 27, 1914, 

GjM, MacDonald (1884-1947). 
British architect and designer. 
The younger brother of Eric Gill 
was born at Brighton, educated at 
The Royal Naval Academy, Bog- 
nor, and the Central school of arts 
and crafts, and became an archi- 
tect. In 1913 he designed a well- 
known map of London for the 
Underground ; later cartographi- 
cal pieces for the L.M.S. rly. and 
the Empire Marketing Board were 
outstandingly successful. His 
mural decorations ornament Lin- 
coln Cathedral, the Guildhall, 
Cambridge, and the Scott Polar 
Institute, and he worked as 


designer to the Imperial War 
Graves Commission. He died at 
Chelsea, Jan. 14, 1947. 

Gillespie, Snt Robert Rollo 
(1766-1814). British soldier. The 
son of a landowner in co. Down, he 
was born at 
Comber there- 
in, Jan. 21, 
1766. He ob- 
tained a com- 
mission in the 
army in 1783. 
In 1787 he 
killed a man in 
a duel and was 
tried for wilful 
murder, but the 
result was a 
verdict in his favour. In 17 94 in San 
Domingo he fought as a volunteer 
for the French against the rebels. 
Gillespie’s reputation rests upon his 
services in India, whither he sailed 
in 1806. He was made command- 
ant of Arcot, from which he made 
his ride to Vellore, July 10, 1806. 
Hoisted up by a rope, he entered 
the fort and inspired the defenders 
to hold it until' help arrived. 

In 1811 Gillespie held a com- 
mand in a force sent to Java, and 
led the attack on Batavia, but was 
involved in a serious quarrel with 
Sir Stamford Raffies, the governor. 
He was serving in a war against 
Nepal when he was killed leading a 
desperate rush on the fort of 
Kalunga, Oct. 31, 1814. Before this 
news reached England Gillespie 
was knighted. 

Gillette, King Camp (1855- 
1932). American inventor, born 
Jan. 6, 1865. He became world- 
famous as the inventor of a 
safety razor, and was president of 
the Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
1901-31. He was the author of 
Human Drift, 1894 ; Gillette’s 
Social Redemption and Gillette’s 
Industrial Solution, both 1900; 
The People’s Corporation, 1924. 
He died July 10, 1932. 

Gillie. Old name for a Highland 
manservant. It is now used to 
denote one who assists his master 
on deerstalking and fishing ex- 
peditions in the Scottish Highlands. 
See Deer-stalking. 

Gillies, Sir Harold Dele (b. 
1882). New Zealand surgeon. 
Born June 17, 1882, at Dunedin, 
he was educated at Wanganui 
College, Cambridge university, 
and S. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
One of the foremost plastic sur- 
geons, as evidenced by his book, 
Plastic Surgery of the Face, 1920, 
he became consultant in that sub- 
ject to the ministry of Pensions, 
the R.A.P., and the army in Great 
Britain, and civil consultant to the 



Sir Robert Rollo 
Gillespie, 
British soldier 


Admiralty, besides holding a 
number of hospital appointments. 
He was knighted in 1930. He 
played amateur golf for England 
V. Scotland, 1908, 1925, 1926. 

Gillingham. Market town of 
Dorset, England. It stands on the 
Stour, 23 m. W.S.W. of Salisbury, 
and has a railway station. The 
National Stud was moved to 
Gilltown Stud, Gillingham, from 
Tiilly, CO. Kildare, Eire, 1944. The 
chief building is the church of 
S. Mary, the Virgin. Market day, 
Monday, Pop. 3,274. 

Gillingham. Mun. and pari, 
bor. of Kent, England. It stands 
on the Medway to the E. of 
Chatham, being 36 m. E.S.E, from 
London by railway. It has a fine 
Perpendicular church, parts of the 
building dating back to Norman 
times. It was made a borough in 
1903, and includes the districts of 
Brompton and New Brompton. 
The centre of a fruit growing 
district, its industries include the 
making of bricks and cement, 
while many of the inhabitants 
work in the dockyards of Chatham. 
The corporation provides parks, 
recreation grounds, and cemet'eries. 
One member is returned to parlia- 
ment ; the borough was until 1948 
a division of Rochester. Gilling- 
ham existed in' Anglo-Saxon times. 
It received its charter as a market 
town in the time of Edward III. 
The R.N. Barracks, Chatham, and 
a major part of Chatham dock- 
yard are located within the 
borough. Pop. 60,983. 

Gillingliam. Village of Norfolk, 
England, IJ m, N.m of Beccles. 
The church of S. Mary, pure early 
Norman, is divided into (Galilee, 
tower space, nave, chancel, and 
apse. In the village also stands 
the tower only of the former All 
Saints church. 

Gillott, Joseph (1799-1873). 
British penmaUer. Born at Shef- 
field, Oct. 11, 1799, he served his 



ler. In 1821 
he moved to 
B i r mingham, 
where in 1830 
he began ex- 
perimenting in 
steel nib mak- 
ing. His first 
improvein e n t 
was the intro- 
duction of 
side slits in addition to the centre 
slit, which made the nib more 
pliable. His next improvement 
was to cross-grind the point. So 
far all his work had been performed 
in secrecy, the finished nibs being 
sold to a stationer at the price 


Joseph Gillott, 
British penmaker 
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of a shilling each. In 1859 he 
opened a large factory, and the 
business soon became one of the 
largest of its kind. Gillot made a 
fortune, much of which was spent 
on a collection of pictures, which 
at his death was sold for £170,000. 
Died at Edgbaston, Jan, 5, 1873. 

Gillow, Robert (d. 1773). Eng- 
lish furniture maker and designer. 
Gillow set up a cabinet-making 
business at Lancaster about 1730, 
and opened a London house in 
1761. The business was greatly 
developed by his sons, Richard, 
Robert, and Thomas, whose high 
standards of craftsmanship were 
worthy of the designs made for 
them, among others by George 
Hepplewhite, and from about 1790 
to 1800 by Thomas Sheraton. 
Gillow and Barton, as the firm 
became, were credited with the 
introduction of the extra-leaves 
dining-table, and were the leading 
furniture makers of the 18th cen- 
tury in England. 

Gillray, Jambs (1767-1815). A 
British caricaturist. Born pro- 
bably at Chelsea, of Scottish or 
Irish descent, 
he was appren- 
ticed to a letter- 
engraver. La- 
ter he attended 
the R . A . 

Schools and 
studied engrav- 
ing under W. 

W. Ryland and 
Bart ol ozzi. 

His aptitude 
for caricature, at first confined to 
social foibles, early displayed 
itself anonymously, but in 1779 
his plate of Paddy on Horseback, 
published under his own name, 
announced his entrance into the 
political arena. 

From this date until he died, 
virtually demented, in London on 
June 1, 1815, he produced no 
fewer than 1,500 pieces, mostly 
caustic. He spared no one. He 
assailed George III and his queen 
as ruthlessly as WiUiam Pitt, 
Charles James Fox, and other 
leaders, and the public vociferously 
applauded all. His pictures of 
social manners and customs are 
invaluable to the historian. jSee 
Caricature illus. p. 1770. 

Gillyflower. Name originally 
applied to carnation (Dianthus 
caryophyllus), but now used chiefly 
for stocks {Mathiola) and wall- 
flower {Cheiranthus). It is a 
corruption of Fr. girqflee, which is 
derived from Gr. Jcaryophyllont 
nut-leaf, clove-tree, in reference 
to the dove-like smell. See Stock ; 
Wallflower. 


Gilman, Daioel Coit (1831- 
1908). American educationist. 
Bom at Norwich, Conn., July 6, 
1831, he was educated at Yale, 
New Haven, and Berlin universi- 
ties. He became librarian and, in 
1856, professor of physical and 
political geography at Yale ; he 
was president of the university of 
California, 1872-75. He helped to 
found Johns Hopkins university, 
Baltimore, and was first president, 
1876-1901. Among other posts he 
held that of executive officer of 
the geological survey of Maryland. 

His books include University 
Problems, 1898; James Monroe 
in His Relations to the Public 
Service (1776-1826), 1883; The 
Launching of a University, 1906, 
He edited De- Tocqueville’s De- 
mocracy in America, and was one 
of the general editors of the New 
International Encyclopaedia, 
1902-4. He died Oct. 13, 1908. 
Consult Life, F. Franklin, 1910. 

Gilman, Harold John Wilde 
(1876-1919). English painter. He 
was born at Road, Somerset, Feb. 
11, 1876, and studied at the Slade 
school, London. Influenced at 
first by Sickert, he later became 
a follower of Van Gogh and a pure 
colourist ; in choice of subject he 
adhered to still life and interiors 
reminiscent of the Dutch masters. 
As the virtual originator of the 
Camden Town Group, 1911, and as 
first president of the London 
Group, 1914, he had considerable 
influence on 20th century English 
painting. He died Feb. 12, 1919. 

Gilmour, Sir. John (1876- 
1940). British politician. He was 
born May 27, 1876, and educated 
at Trinity College, Glenalmond; 
Edinburgh university ; and Trin- 
ity HaU, Cambridge. Having 
served in the S. African War, 
Gilmour entered parliament in 
1910 as Unionist member for E. 
Renfrewshire. He succeeded his 
father as the 2nd baronet in 1920. 
Secretary for Scotland, 1924-29, 
he was minister of Agriculture in 
the National government formed 
in 1931, and Home secretary, 
1932-35. Appointed minister of 
Shipping, Oct., 1939, he died sud- 
denly March 30, 1940. He was 
created G.C.V.O. in 1935. 

Gilolo. Alternative name for 
Halmahera (g.v.), island in the 
Malaccas. 

Gilpin, Bernard (1617-83). 
English divine and philanthropist, 
known as the apostle of the North. 
Bom at Kentmere, Westmorland, 
he was educated at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford and ordained 1542. 
He studied at Paris and Louvain, 
and became archdeacon of Durham 



and rector of Houghton-le-Spring, 
where he died March 4, 1583. Here 
he founded a grammar school, and 
became famed for his beneficence. 
He was offered the bishopric of 
Carlisle, but declined it. He spent 
his later years in journeying about 
the district, preaching and re- 
lieving distress. 

Gilpin, John. The hero of the 
mock ballad, The Diverting His- 
tory of John Gilpin, by William 
Cowper. It describes how Gilpin, 
linen-draper and train-band cap- 
tain, but a poor horseman, attempt- 
ed to foUow his wife and family to 
Edmonton on horseback, but was 
carried on to Ware, whence, with 
equally -diverting adventures, he 
was carried back to London. The 
poem was based on an anecdote of 
a Mr: Beyer, of Paternoster Row, 
told to the poet by Lady Austen. 

Gilsonite. A lustrous, black 
asphaltite, named after an Ameri- 
can, S. H. Gilson. It has a 
specific gravity of 1*03 to 1*09, a 
softening point between 250® F. 
and 500° F., and a high dielectric 
strength. The mineral content is 
less than 1 p.c. Gilsonite occurs in 
veins which vary in thickness up 
to several feet, and is found in 
E. Utah and W. Colo., U.S.A. 
It is a valuable raw material for 
the varnish and japan industry 
and is also used as a thermo- 
plastic. Smaller quantities are 
used in the electrical industry, 
in the manufacturing of some 
printing inks, and for impregna- 
ting belting and other materials. 

Giltspur Street. A London 
thoroughfare running N. from the 
Old Bailey to W. Smithfield. An 
approach to the old jousting 
ground at Smithfield, hence its 
name, it contained, 1791-1855, a 
compter, or debtors’ prison, at the 
S.E. corner. On the same side arc 
parts of the G.P.O. and S. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, with, in the 
yard of the former, and below the 
surface, a bastion of tbe old 
Roman wall. 

Gilyak. Primitive tribe of pa- 
laeasiatic stock in N. Sakhalin and 
on the lower Amur, E. Siberia. 
Short and round-headed, they dis- 
play a sparse-bearded Tungus type 
and a bushy-bearded Ainu type. 
They occupy in the winter pit- 
huts and in the summer pile- 
houses. They are skiful boatmen, 
hunt with how and arrow, and 
subsist mainly on salmon and 
sturgeon. Their animism includes 
a bear-festival. 

Gimbals. Arrangement of rings 
and pivots to allow relative 
motion of the pivoted member in 
two planes at right angles. Gim- 
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bals are used for the support of a 
mariner’s compass so that this 
instrument may keep its level 



Gimbals, device of brass rings for 
keeping a mariner’s compass hori- 
zontal 


position despite the rolling or 
pitching of the ship. A simple 
form of this arrangement is often 
seen in the toy gyroscope, while 
gimbals are used in a perfected 
fonn in the gyro-compass. 

Gimcrack Club. Bacing club. 
Founded in 1767, its name com- 
memorates that of a famous race- 
horse. It holds an annual dinner 
at York, the rule being that the 
guest of the evening shall be the 
owner of tho horse that wins the 
Gimcrack Stakes, a race run every 
Aug. at York. 

Gimli. In Norse mythology, a 
great hall. It was of wonderful 
brightness, and the idea was that 
it would remain after the destruc- 
tion of the world, to bo for over 
the home of the good. 

Gimmal Ring. Two or more 
separable hooks which when 
linked together form a single 
finger ring. They were formerly 
popular as betrothal rings and 
ornamented with a device of two 
clasped hands or two hearts. 

Gimp (Fr. guim^pe, nun’s wim- 
ple). Lace trimming stiffened with 
cords covered with silk or worsted. 
It is sometimes enriched with gold 
or silver, and usually of a rather 
open design. 

Gin. Colourless or slightly 
tinged spirit flavoured with juni- 
per berries and other aromatic 
herbs. It is distilled in a patent 
still, the grain used being maize, 
to which a little barley malt is 
added. The gin rectifier, as a rule, 
buys the neutral spirit, and then 
rectifies it. Sometimes it is 
rectified twice, and then naturally 
commands a higher price. It is 
flavoured by distillation with 
juniper berries, although occasion- 
ally essential oil of juniper is 
added to the rectified product. 
Each gin rectifier has his own 
recipes for flavouring, and very 
often in addition to juniper, 
almonds, cardamoms, cassia, 
orris-root, coriander seeds, or other 
aromatic flavourings are used. 
London gin is known all over tho 
world, and another variety which 


has a large sale is Plymouth gin, 
made, as the name implies, at 
Plymouth. The kind known as 
Ofd Tom is simply ordinary gin 
sweetened with cane sugar or 
sugar syrup. Gin as sold retail in 
tho U.K. is usually of a strength 
of 30 degrees under proof. If 
sold below 35 degrees under 
proof the strength must be noted 
on the label. The formula, “ con- 
tains — p.c. proof spirit,” is 
sufficient to fulfil the requirements 
of the Act governing the sale of 
spirits, “ Geneva,” sometimes 
called Hollands, Hollands geneva, 
or schnapps, is simply Dutch 
gin. The name is derived from the 
Dutch word jenevert which means 
both juniper and gin. Geneva is 
principally mad© in Schiedam, 
Holland, on much the same lines 
as English gin. See Distilling. 

Ginger {Zingiber officinale). 
Perennial herb of the family 



Ginger. Horizontal rootstock with 
flowering shoots 


Scitamincae. It is a native of the 
E. Indies. It has a horizontal root- 
stock, which forms the ginger of 
commerce. Tho leaves are narrow, 
lance-shaped, up to 1 ft. long. Tho 
yellow and blue flowers are clus- 
tei’cd ill a dense oval spike, on a 
tall, leafless stem. Preserved 
ginger consists of the young root- 
stocks preserved in syrup. Thcj 
ordinary form, used as a spice, is 
the year-old rootstock, either 
skinned or unskinnod. Ginger was 
used by the Greeks and Romans, 
and in India from remote antiquity. 

Ginger Ale, Aerated beverage 
flavoured with ginger, acidulated 
with citric or other vegetable acid, 
and coloured with caramel. It is 
manufactured in the same way as 
soda-water, except that before 
water saturated with carbonic acid 


is forced into the bottle, a small 
quantity of syrup flavouring is 
placed in it. This syrup contains 
citric acid, caramel, ginger ale 
essence, and sugar. The ginger ale 
essence, officially styled by the 
ministry of Food “ unsweetened 
gingerade essence,” is a compound 
of ginger, lemon, vanilla, and cin- 
namon, each manufacturer having 
his special proportions of ingre* 
dients, upon which the flavour of 
the product depends. Ginger ale 
is a clear, effervescing liquid, pop- 
ular both as a temperance bever- 
age and a dilutant for spirits. 

Ginger Beer. Beverage fla- 
voured with ginger and lemon, and 
produced by fermentation. If of 
normal gravity and containing not 
more than 2 p.c. of proof spirit, it 
is not regarded as “ beer ” or an 
“ intoxicating liquor,” and may be 
sold without an excise licence. As 
ginger beer is a cloudy liquid it is 
usually bottled in stone or earthen- 
ware bottles. The clear variety in 
glass bottles, entirely free* of 
alcohol, is an aerated water, 
flavoured with soluble essence of 
ginger, and scarcely distinguish- 
able from ginger ale. 

Gingerbread. Cake flavoured 
with ginger. Tho chief ingredients 
are flour, butter or lard, eggs, and 
treacle. More elaborate recipes add 
candied peel, sweet almonds, cin- 
namon, etc. Gingerbread was 
made six centuries ago with rye 
flour, honey, and various spices, 
besides ginger. At one time small 
gingerbread figures of people and 
and animals were sold by bakers, 
tho figure decorated with gold 
paper being regarded by tho 
children as tho king of th|> others — 
hence tho phraso “ that takes tho 
gilt off the gingerbread.” Many 
towns have bc^on noted for ginger- 
bread fairs, at which small ginger- 
bread cakes, known in East Anglia 
as “ brown buttons,” wore sold. 

Ginger Wine. Wine, not nec- 
essarily alcoholic, prepared fi*om 
ginger, lemons, raisins, and sugar. 
More frequently nowadays it is 
[iroparod from tho maimfacturefl 
product known as “ unsweetened 
gingera-do ossonco.” See Ginger Ale. 

Gingham (Malay ging-gmig, 
striped). Cotton or linen fabric 
woven from white or coloured yarn 
often in stripes, checks, or other 
designs, used for drosses, um- 
brellas, etc. Gingham was intro- 
duced into Europe from India. 
The patterns, though sometimes 
resembling those on calico, are 
woven in, not printed as on calico. 
Gingham is manufactured chiefly 
at Glasgow and Manchester, and 
in the U.S.A. Earlston, in Berwick* 
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shire, is still famous for its 
ginghams. An umbrella, especially 
a large clumsy one, is sometimes 
colloquially called a gingham 
because umbrellas were formerly 
covered with that material. 

Gingivitis. Indammation of 
the gums. This can arise from 
pressure of an iU-fitting dental 
plate, or from vitamin shortage 
weakening the resistance of the 
tissues against germs. Stagnant 
food mixed with pus organisms 
may lie between the tooth and the 
gum, forming eventually a pocket 
of pus which loosens the tooth; 
this is known as pyorrhoea. Air 
swallowing, with excessive saliva- 
tion, may ensue, and this pus 
absorbed and swallowed — especi- 
ally at night when there is no 
disturbance of its activities by 
food and no secretion of gastric 
juices to destroy it — ^is a frequent 
factor in cases of rheumatism, 
anaemia, and ulcerated condi- 
tions of the intestine. The pre- 
vention of gingivitis lies in oral 
hygiene (the gums as well as the 
teeth should be brushed), chewing 
crisp foods, and eating foods rich 
in vitamins. Cure lies in the use 
of penicillin, antiseptics, and in 
massage of the gums. In bad cases 
teeth must be removed. 

Ginkel, Godart van (1630- 
1703). Dutch soldier. Son of a 
Dutch nobleman, he entered the 
army and saw service in the wars 
against France. In 1688, being 
then known as an able soldier, he 
crossed to England with William 
of Orange, under whom he also 
served at the battle of the Boyne. 
When the king returned' to Eng- 
land, Ginkel was left in command 
in Ireland, where he captured 
Ballymore and Athlone. He was 
responsible for the English victory 
at Aughrim and for the captures of 
Galway and Limerick that ended 
the war. He continued his military 
career in the Low Countries, and, 
in spite of his age, led the Dutch 
in Marlborough’s army in 1702. 
He died at Utrecht, Feb. 11, 1703. 
In 1691 Ginkel was made earl of 
Athlone, a title held by his de- 
scendants until 1844. 

Ginning. Separation of cotton 
fibre from cotton seed by the gin 
(a corruption of engine). Bowing 
was the original process, the seed 
being struck by the string of a 
wooden bow. Roller gins with 
parallel fluted rollers were in use 
before 1793, when Eli Whitney’s 
invention of the saw-gin ushered 
in a new era in the cotton trade. 

Ginsberg, Morris (b. 1889). 
British philosopher and sociolog- 
ist. Born May 14, 1889, he was 


educated at University College, 
London, becoming lecturer in 
philosophy there, 1914-23. In 
1929 he was appointed Martin 
White professor of Sociology at 
the London School of Economics. 
He became joint editor of The 
Sociological Review. Among his 
publications are The Psychology 
of Society, 1921 ; Sociology, 1934. 

Ginsburg, Christian David 
(1831-1914). Polish Hebrew scho- 
lar. He was bom at Warsaw and 
educated at the Rabbinical School, 
and later in England, where ho 
made his home. He was a member 
of the O.T. revision committee and 
published a number of important 
works on the Hebrew scriptures, 
as well as contributions to en- 
cyclopedias and dictionaries. It 
was owing to him that the MSS. 
offered by Shapira to the British 
Museum were discovered to be 
forged. He died March 7, 1914. 

Giusezig (Panax ginseng). 
Plant of the family Araliaceae. A 
native of N". Asia, it has com- 



Ginseng. Leaves and flowers of 
the medicinal herb 


pound leaves and greenish flowers 
in umbels. The name is Chinese, 
and signifies Wonder of the World, 
the physicians believing that the 
root restores lost animal functions, 
removes fatigue, and rejuvenates 
the old. See Araliaceae. 

Gioberti, Vincenzo (1801-52). 
Italian philosopher and politician. 
He was bom at Turin, April 6, 
1801, where he became professor of 
theology. Exiled for Ids indepen- 
dent opinions, ho withdrew to 
Paris. The events of 1848 brought 
him back to Turin, where he held 
various political offices. He after- 
wards returned to Paris, where he 
died Oct. 26, 1852. Gioberti, who 
may be called a Platonic idealist, 
endeavoured to reconcile the 
claims of science and religion. 

His most important works wore 
Introduzione alio Studio della 
Filosofia (Introduction to the 
Study of Philosophy), Del Rinno- 
vamento civile d’ltalia (the Civil 


Renewal of Italy), and II Gesuita 
Moderno (the modern Jesuit). 
Although he was a Catholic, his 
works, which were strictly ortho- 
dox, were placed upon the Index. 

Gioja delCoUe. Town of Italy, 
in the prov. of Bari. A junction on 
the Taranto line, it stands at an alt. 
of 1,180 ft. above sea level, 37 m. 
by rly. N". of Taranto. It trades 
in grain, wine, and oil. Pop. 21,852. 

Giono , J EAN (b. 1 895 ). French 
novelist. Winner of the Brentano 
prize in 1929 with his first novel 
CoUine, Giono continued to pro- 
duce distinguished work ; Le Ser- 
pent d’^fitoiles Regain won the 
Northcliffe prize. Le Chant du 
Monde was translated as Song of 
the World, and Lanceurs de Graines 
as Harvest. A pacifist, he was in- 
terned at the beginning of the 
Second Great War, but was re- 
leased during the German occupa- 
tion of France. 


Giordani, Pietro (1774-1848). 
Italian author. Born at Piacenza, 
Jan. 1, 1774, he became a Benedic- 
tine monk, but in 1800 left the 
order and became secretary to the 
Accademia at Bologna. The publi- 
cation of his Panegirico all’ Im- 
peratore Napoleone was sufficient 
to warrant his disgrace at the re- 
action of 1815, and he was the 
object of continual persecution 
until his death at Parma, Sept. 1, 
1848. He wrote some of the best 
prose of his period, and his essays 
and eulogies have become classics. 

Giordano, Luca (1632-1705). 
Italian painter. Born in Naples, 
he studied under Giuseppe Ribera, 
and after- 
wards went to 
Rome and 
Venice. H e 
painted in 
free and j 
animated' 
manner, his 
composition | 
was harmoni- 
ous, his imagi- 
native gifts 
were consider- 
able, and his foreshortening daring 
and correct. He was summoned to 
Madrid in 1692 by Charles II to 
embellish the Escorial. 

His nickname of Fa Presto was 
derived from his father’s constant 
injunction to hurry up (Luca, fa 
presto — Luke, make haste). His 
best work is to be found in the 
Escorial, especially his decoration 
of the staircase, representing the 
Battle of St. Quentin. He was 
represented in most of the leading 
collections on the Continent, his 
Commerce and Navigation (Flo- 
rence) being characteristic. 



Luca Giordano, 
Italian painter 

From an etching 
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Colle, near Ploreace. It Francis’s life 
is probable that he was in S, Croce 
the son of Francesco Church, Flo- 
Bondone di Vespig- rence, were 
nano, a well-to-do executed con- 
landed proprietor ; that siderably later, 
he was apprenticed to One of his 
the woo! trade; that last works was *4 
he was in the habit of the design made 
stopping at Cimabue’s for the beauti- 



studio in Florence on 
the way to his work, 
and by this means 
called the master’s 
attention to his genius. 

Possibly Giotto may 
have become a pupil 
of Cimabue, but the 
naturalistic bent of his 
art from the first sug- 
gests that he ow^ 
more to the sculptor 
brothers, the Pisani, 
acteristio landscape than to any painter, 

te Venetian school, -n/l mAfA +a ■firQ+ hflnrl 
sm Gallery, Venice 7 hrst-nana 

study of nature than to 
(1477- any master. About 1298 his tech- 
Little nical proficiency must have been 


‘ Giorgione. The Storm, a characteristic landscape than to any painter, 

with figures by this master 0 ! the Venetian school. « n m ArA + a firQ+ h a n rl 

The original is in the Giovanelli Gallery, Venice j more to nrst-nana 

study of nature than to 
Giorgione, Giorgio (1477- any master. About 1298 his tech- 
1510), Venetian painter. Little nical proficiency must have been 
is known of Giorgione, but achieved, for it was then that he 
he is reputed to have been designed the mosaic of the Navi- 


born at Castelfranco and to have 
become the pupil of Bellini. It 
is probable that he worked with 
Titian in painting frescoes in the 
E’ondaco dei Tedeschi at Venice. 
Many works attributed to him 
have been disputed. The famous 
Concert GhampStre, in the Louvre, 
was the subject of a protracted 
argument, but is now generally 
considered to be by Giorgione. 
Other authentic works include The 
Sleeping Venus (formerly Dresden 
Gallery), The Storm (Giovanelli 
Gallery, 
Venice), The 
Three PhiJo- 
s 0 p h e r s 
(Vienna), prob- 
ably finished 
by Sebastiano 
del Piombo. 
The Concert, 
in the Pitti 

also borne 
the name of Giorgione. 

One of the most important 
masters of the Venetian school, 


cella and painted the famous Ste- 
faneschi altar-piece for S. Peter’s, 
Rome. The former is now in the 
portico of S. Peter’s, and most of 



Giotto di Bondone. The Ascension, one o£ the famous 
series of frescoes painted in 1305 in the chapel of the 
Annnnziata dell’ Arena, Padua 


the latter — a triptych, with the 


Giorgione drew direct from nature, central panel representing Christ 
and in his landscapes he reveals Enthroned — ^in the Sagrestia dei 
a profound feeling for light and Canonici. The more widely known 
shadow, rain and storm, thus frescoes of the Life of S. Francis in 
breaking away from the stylised the Franciscan Church of Assisi 
composition of the primitives. It were painted shortly after, and in 


is supposed that he died of the 
plague in 1510. 

&otto di Bondone (c. 1266- 
1337). Italian painter. The father 


1303 he was commissioned by 
Enrico Scrovegno to decorate the 
chapel of the Annnnziata dell’ 
Arena at Padua with frescoes of 


of the Italian Renaissance, as he the History of the Virgin and Son, 
is considered to be, was born at The mutilated frescoes of S. 


for the beauti- Giotto ai Bondone, 
t u 1 campanile ItaUan painter 

of Florence Fromaprml 
c athedral. 

These are the most notable extant 
examples of an art that broke away 
from the conventions of contem- 
porary Byzantinism and opened 
the door to naturalism in form and 
colour. Giotto died at Florence, 
Jan. 8, 1337. See Italy ; Art; con- 
suU also Lives, F. M. Perkin, 1902; 
B. de S^lincourt, 1905. 

Giovinazzo. Seaport of Italy, 
in the prov, of Bari, the ancient 
Natiolum. It stands on the N. 
shore of the Adriatic, 12 m, by rly. 
N.W. of Bari. A walled town, it 
possesses a 13th century cathedral 
and a fortified castle. Building 
stone is quarried in the neighbour- 
hood, brandy is distilled, fishing- 
nets are manufactured, and fruits 
of many kinds and wine of ex- 
cellent quality are produced. 

Giovinezza 
(Ital. youth)- 
Official song of 
Italian fascism. 
The original words 
of this catchy 
time by Giuseppe 
Blanc were a love 
song by Nino 
Oxilia, a poet 
killed in the First 
Great War. Pub- 
lished about 1913, 
the song was 
sung, with verbal 
adaptations, in 
the trenches, and 
remained, with 
new words pro- 
claiming fascism 
as the saviour 
of freedom, a 
» of the f amo^ favourite with 

itia ^ ^ unemployed ex- 

service men. 
After the fascists obtained power, 
however, they discouraged the use 
of the word freedom, and the 
following official words still retain- 
ing the first two linos of the 
original poem, were set to the 
popular refrain : 

Giovinezza, giovinezza, 

Primavera di bellezza, 

Kon si piega e non si spezza 
Perch6 eterna Iddio la fa 
(Youth, youth, springtime of 
beauty, neither bends nor breaks 
because God makes it eternal). 
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They were by Federico Valerio 
Ratti. Throughout the regime 
Giovinezza was played compul- 
sorily after the national anthem on 
all official occasions. 

Gippsland. Province of Vic- 
toria, Australia. Its area is 16,700 
sq. m. Rugged and mountainous, 
ib was formerly heavily timbered 
with giant eucalyptus trees ; large 
areas have been cleared and set- 
tled. Its coastal lake district con- 
sists of lagoons and sandy dunes. 
It is a rich agricultural area, 
dairying being a principal occupa- 
tion. Silver, lead, copper, tung- 
sten, molybdenite, platinum, os- 
miridium, and gold are found, and 
there are big deposits of bauxite. 
Coal is mined at Wonthaggi, where 
the state mine yields about 
230,000 tons per annum. The 
great lignite (brown coal) deposits 
in N. Gippsland have been devel- 
oped at Yallourn, where the state 
electricity commission operates a 
generating and briquetting plant. 
The principal towns are Won- 
thaggi, Sale, Bairnsdale, and Yal- 
lourn. It was named after Sir 
George Gipps (1791-1847), gover- 
«nor of N.S.W., 1838-46. 

Girafife (Arab, zaraf). Member 
of the even-toed ungulate or 
hoofed mammals, remarkable for 
the great length of its legs and 
neck. The body is comparatively 
short, the fore-quarters standing 
much higher than the hind ones, 
and the tawny pelt is handsomely 
marked with a network of light 
lines, the pattern varying consider- 
ably in local races. The long, nar- 
row head is surmounted by a pair 
of shor-t horns, or bony cores, cov- 
ered by the skin. The tongue is 
remarkably long and is used to 
grasp the twigs and leaves of trees. 
Owing to the great length of the 
fore legs, the giraffe can only reach 
the ground with its mouth by 
straddling its legs widely apart. 
It has seldom been seen to graze. 

Giraffes are found only in Cen- 
tral and S. Africa, chiefly in desert 
regions, where they have to subsist 
for long periods without drinking. 
There is probably only one species, 
divided into several local races or 
varieties. The animals are wary 
and timid, but when at bay can 
deliver formidable kicks with their 
long legs. Their gait when running 
is peculiar and clumsy, but they 
cover the ground at great speed. 
The flesh is eaten by the natives, 
and is of excellent quality. 

Giraffe Vehicle. Vehicle de- 
signed for the invasion of France 
during the Second Great War. 
Giraffes could be driven ashore 
from landing craft on to the beach, 



Giraffe. Male specimen ol the Central African giraffe 

Gamhier Boltcn, F.Z.8. 


the engine being raised over 7 ft. 
above ground. The chassis was 
that of a standard four-wheel 
drive truck with the cab, engine, 
and gear-box mounted on an upper 
frame, power being transmitted by 
a simple chain drive to the transfer 
box and thence to the road wheels 
in the normal way. 

Giraldiis Cambrensis (c. 1150 
-c. 1222). Welsh historian. Born 
in Wales (Cambria) about 1150, he 
was given the name of Gerald, 
hence his name Giraldus Cambren- 
sis. His father was WiUiam de 
Barri, and he is sometimes called 
Gerald de Barri. He studied in 
Paris, and entered the Church, be- 
coming an archdeacon owing to 
the influence of his uncle, the 
bishop of St. Davids. He visited 
Ireland with Prince John, but most 
of his time was passed in clerical 
and political work in Wales. In 
1198 he was chosen bishop of St. 
Davids, but the opposition of the 
archbishop of Canterbury pre- 
vented him from enjoying the dig- 
nity, although he tried hard to 
obtain the Pope’s consent. His 
failure to obtain the bishopric, to 
which he had been elected once 


before, was probably due to his in- 
dependent spirit. He died probably 
in 1222. Giraldus wrote several 
works, two being on Ireland, one 
the story of its conquest by the 
English ; he also wrote Itinerarium 
Cambrense. All have been pub- 
lished in the Rolls series, 8 vols., 
1 861-69. Consult Gerald the Welsh- 
man, H. Owen, new ed. 1904. 

Girandole (Lat. gynis^ circle). 
Wall candelabra, or candle bran- 
ches, attached to a mirror. They 
were used during' the Directoire, 
Empire, and Georgian periods. 

Girardin, ^Imile de (1806-81). 
French journalist and politician. 
Born at €*aris, June 22, 1806, he 
early devoted himself to journa- 
lism for the masses, and in La 
Presse, 1836, inaugurated the 
cheap popular newspaper in 
Prance. To its columns his first 
wife, Delphine de Girardin (1804- 
55), contributed a brilliant series 
of sketches published under the 
title Lettres Parisiennes (1843). 
She was also the author of several 
romances and plays. As a poli- 
tician Emile de Girardin first 
supported the Conservatives, but 
later became a Republican. He 
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also wrote some indifferent plays 
and a novel, Umile, 1827. He died 
at Paris, April 27, 1881. 

Girardot* Town of Colombia, 
S. America, in the dept, of Cun- 
dinamarca. Connected by rly. 
with Bogota, the capital (102 m.), 
it is famous for its semi-annual 
cattle fairs. Coffee and hides are 
the principal export. Pop. 25,455. 

Girasol (Ital. girasoht from 
girare, to turn, sole, sun). Gem 
which reflects bright red or yellow 
light apparently coming from its 
interior. The most remarkable 
form is the fire opal, which gives 
bright hyacinth, yellow, or fire- 
red reflections ; the finest examples 
have been found at Zimapan, 
Mexico, and in the Paroe Islands. 
A sapphire, presenting a radiate 
flamboyant interior, and known as 
star sapphire or asteriated sap- 
phire, found in India, has also the 
property of a girasol. At one time 
girasols were highly esteemed. 
They can be imitated artificiall 3 ’- 
with facility. See Opal. 

Giraud, Henri Honor]! 
(1879 - 1949). French soldier. 
Born in Paris, J^. 19, 1879 he 
went to St. 
Cyr military 
academy and 
the Nicole Sup- 
drieure de 
Guerre. Cap- 
tured by the 
Germans in 
the First Great 
War,heescap- 
_ edandreturn- 
Henri H. Giraud, ed to the 
French soldier ^he 

Second Great War, Giraud com- 
manded the French 7th army, 
and was captured by the Germans 
May 21, 1940, while trying to pull 
together the broken 9th army, 
after the German breakthrough at 
Sedan. He was interned in Konig- 
stein prison, but escaped in April, 
1942, to Vichy France. The 
Americans believed Giraud could 
rally the French forces in H". Africa 
to the Allies, and the following 
November he was brought across 
the Mediterranean by British sub- 
marine -and appointed c.-in-c. by 
Darlan (^.v,). After Darlan’s 
assassination, Dec. 24, Giraud suc- 
ceeded him as high commissioner 
of French N. and W. Africa. He 
failed, however, to win sufficient 
support from the French. Roose- 
velt and ChurchiU arranged meet- 
ings between him and de Gaulle 
{g.'o.), which resulted in June, 1943, 
in the formation of the committee 
of national liberation under their 
joint presidency. In Nov., as a 
result of the committee’s decision 



to separate political and military constructed of riveted or welded 
authority, Giraud ceased to be steelwork or of reinforced con- 
joint president, but remained Crete. Cast iron is no longer used 

on account of diffi- 

culties in casting 
c- large units, and 
s v \ wrought iron on 
account of high 

- V cost relative to 

2 strength. For 

spans up to about 

40 ft., reinforced 

concrete beam gir- 
ders (rectangular or 
T section) are usu- 
ally most econorai- 
. cal; they can be 
precast or cast in 
place. Where a 
number of similar 
beams are required, 
higher strength in 

Z V X X X 'j relation to weight 
XX \X ( can be secured by 
^ prestressing the re- 

^ inforcement before 

' I T 

larger spans, 

6 reinforced concrete 

XX] girders are usually 

j of the bow-string 

* . . , ^Cross beam carrying deok^ * ^ypc» which the 

Mam Tre hea/n ^ ’ ^PP®r member is in 

Gilder. 1. Steel plate girder. 2. Precast reintoroed con- pure compression. 
Crete beam girde^ 8. Trussed steel girder. 4. Hogback In simply sup- 
steel girder. 5. Warren girder .(outline). 6. Reinlorced sorted stLl nla?A 

concrete bowstnng girder and ^ 1 f ^ P^ate 

p..m-o. imtU the post was abolished ders, the upper CgfiTmcZpS' 
in 1944. He then refused that of sion and the lower flange is in ten- 
mspector-gen. and was placed on sion; while shear stresses areresisted 
the retired list. He was awarded by the web plate (stiffened by angles 
the Medaifle Mihtaire on the eve ortees)on plate girders, and by ten- 
of his death, March 11, 1949, sile and compressive forces in the 
and .was buried m Les Invalides. diagonal framing in framed girders. 

Htppolytb Jean In continuous beams the com- 
(1882-1944). l^ench novelist pression and tension forces arc re- 
and dramatist. Born at Bellac, versed over the intermediate sup- 
foco^l Oct. 29, ports. Girders are used as the main 

1882, he was educated at the Ecolo beams in large steel-framed build- 
Normale, Paris. He entered the ings, as crane or gantry beams in 
diplomatic service, th^ wrote industrial engineering, and as the 
novels (c.sr Suzanne et le Pacifique) main members of bridges carrying 
and plays distinguished for satirical roads and railways. See Bridge: 
wit. Among his best known Concrete; Engineering; Frame; 
comedies are Siegfried et le Limou- Steel. 

sm. Intermezzo, ^pplement au Girdle. Belt worn round the 
Voyage de Cook. His Amphitryon waist. Possibly the origin of all 
38 was translated into English clothing, being worn by primitive 
and performed with success in man to carry weapons, it was 
London and Now York. In Paris later used to 
his Tessa, an adaptation of Mar- draw in loose 
garet Kennedy’s Constant Nymph, outer garments, 
attracted considerable attention, to keep up 
Ho was decorated with the Legion breeches or pet- 
of Honour in 1936. He died in ticoats, or to 
Paris, Jan. 31, 1944. carry weapons 

Girder. Built up beam or or other articles, 
framework (not a rolled steel From these 
beam), constructed to take super- practical uses 



imposed loadmgs and to transmit an article of Girdle. Example, 
them to supporting walls, piers, apparel de- 1460, from a brass 
or oolumuB. Girders are usuaJly veloped that Smroh, Nw^oh 
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lent itself to rich decoration by ar- 
mourer, broiderer, and goldsmith, 
and led to the formation of the 
Girdlers’ Company {q.v.). 

The use of the girdle as an 
obvious convenience for carrying 
sword or dagger is very ancient. 
Cingulum deponere, to lay down 
the belt, was the Roman phrase for 


speaking agricultural people allied 
to the Kikuyu and Pokomo. Their 
graded system of initiation, under 
tribal elders, is directed by a para- 
mount council called Hyenas. The 
S. pastureland has been adversely 
affected by Masai raids. Cereal 
produce of the central region is now 
of great economic importance. 


Girls’ Friendly Society. Body 
of girls and women who accept the 
Christian faith. Founded in 1875, 
it is a Church organization, estab- 
lished in parishes. Its aim is to 
unite girls and women in a fellow- 
ship of prayer, service, and 
purity of life. Girls may join as 
candidates at the age of seven, as 


leaving military service ; and in the 
days of chivalry his girdle was an 
elaborate part of the knight’s 
equipment, heavily bossed and fas- 
tened with enamelled or jewelled 
buckles. In the 15th and 16th 
centuries civilian extravagance 
brought the girdle within the pur- 
view of the sumptuary laws. After 
the 16th century it gradually dis- 
appeared and now survives only 
in a few distinctively national 
costumes and makes ephemeral 
reappearances at the caprice of 
fashion. See Baldric ; Costume. 

Girdlers* Company. London 
city livery company. Originally a 
fraternity of girdle makers of 
S. Laurence, it 
was incorporated 
in 1448 and un- 
ited with the 
Pinners and Wire- 
drawers in 1668. 
The hall, 39, 
Basinghall Street, 
Girdlers’ E.C., burnt with 

Company arms the archives in 

1666, was rebuilt in 1681-82, re- 
stored and altered in 1878-79, but 
destroyed in the German air raid 
Dec. 29, 1940. The address is 
now 16, St. Andrew Street, E.C.4. 
Consult Historical Account of the 
. . Girdlers, W. D. Smythe, 1905. 

Giresim. Town and vilayet 
of Turkey. The town is on the 
Black Sea, some 80 m. W. of 
Trabzon, and exports timber and 
hides. Lucullus introduced the 
cherry into Italy from this place 
when it was the Greek colony of 
Kerasos. The vilayet has a pop. 
of 284,147. 

Girga. Town, prov., and dist. 
of Egypt. The town is on the W. 
bank of the Nile, 313 m. S. of 
Cairo by rly. The prov. has an area 
of 676 sq. m. and a pop. of 
1,118,402. The Nag’ Hammadi 
barrage, completed 1930, ensures 
full supplies of water to the prov. 

Girgenti. Alternative name for 
province and city of Sicily, also 
called Agrigento (g.-y.). 

Giriama or Giryama. Tract of 
country S. of the Sabaki river in 
the British colony of Kenya. It 
extends inland for 40 m. behind 
the coastal fringe, over a length of 
55 m., having water communica- 
tion with Kalifi Bay. It is occu- 
pied by the Wagiriama, a Bantu- 


Girl Guides. Association for 
the promotion of good citizenship 
through individual character train- 
ing, and to help girls ^ 

to develop physi- 
cally, mentally, 
and spiritually. The / 1 Q Gv ) 
girl guide move- 
ment, founded by 
the 1st Lord Baden- 
Powell and devel- Girl Guides* 
oped by his sister, oaige 
Agnes Baden-Powell, is interna- 
tional. Starting in Great Britain in 
1909, as a counterpart to the Boy 
Scout movement, it spread to the 
Dominions and foreign countries, 
and by 1939 32 countries were 
members of the world association. 
Beginning as brownies^ (7J to 11 
years), girls become guides (11 to 
16), and rangers (16 to 21). On 
enrolment a guide promises to do 
her duty to God and the king ; to 
help others, and to obey the guide 
law, which enjoins honour, loyalty, 
helpfulness, friendliness, courtesy, 
cheerfulness in difficulties, thrift, 
and cleanliness of life. The maxi- 
mum strength of a guide company 
is 36. Camping, hiking, and wood- 
craft are included in the training. 
The Princess Royal is president of 
the Girl Guides Association, whose 
imperial headquarters is 17-19, 
Buckingham Palace Rd., London, 
S.W.l. Lady Baden-Powell is 
chief guide. Princess Elizabeth 
became chief ranger in 1946. 




Girl Guides. Left to right : a raui 
leader, and a brownie 


prentices at 11, and as members 
after 12. It has a commendation 
system by which .members are 
put in touch with the church, as 
weU as the local branch of theh 
society, when they are away from 
home. It runs a number of hostels, 
holiday homes, and camps. Asso- 
ciates, or leaders of the society, 
must be members of the Church of 
England ; members may belong to 
any Christian denomination. The 
head ojBfice is Townsend House, 
Greycoat Place, London, S.W.l. 

Girls’ Life Brigade . Organiza- 
tion to provide girls with character 
and physical training and recrea- 
tion. Founded in 1902 by the 
National Sunday School Union, it 
numbered over 60,000 by 1945. A 
first condition of membership is 
loyalty to church and Sunday 
school. Bible and missionary study 
are emphasised. Girls are admitted 
from the age of six. It organizes 
camping, swimming, rambling, 
cycling, and the study of first aid, 
hygiene, home-nursing, household 
management, child welfare, arts 
and crafts, literature, and music. 
Prospective officers take a short 
postal training course before re- 
ceiving commissions. Its head- 
quarters is at 8, Upper Belgrave 
Street, London, S.W.l. 

Girnar. Sacred hill of India, 
in Kathiawar, Bombay, 10 m. E. of 
Junagarh town. There are numer- 
ous Jain temples on the hiU, which 
is one of the sacred places of the 
Jains — a bare, black rook of 
granite. In one 
’ place about sixteen 
temples are grouped 
together. The hill has 
five principal peaks, 
the highest being 
Gorakhneth, 3,666 ft. 
above sea level. 

Gir6n or Jib6i^. 
Town of Colombia, S. 
America, in the prov. 
of Santander. It 
stands on the river 
Lebrija, 10 m. S.W. 
of Buoaramanga, 
with manufactures of 
tobacco. There are 
gold mines in the 
surrounding dis- 
tricts. The town was 

• 1 founded by Jesuits 

er. a pairoi ^ 
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|. the estuary. >Sfee they declared war on Austria. 

UT^^PU' rJjLL' W. Europe, West- Although both parties were in 

eni: Its Liber- favour of destroying the monarchy, 
' ' ► 7^'!^ ation. the struggle between the Girondins 

W VX T r w-T«| Gironde. Lar- and the other Jacobins called the 

~ ,, ; ‘'*‘"77 ' . gest department Mountain came to a head in the 

K,*' sh^XS th2 ^h^ty of Se Dord^^'Ll National Convention, m which the 

Garonne rivers an area of 4,140 former were about 180 strong. 

sq. m., it lies Robespierre, Marat, and Lanton 
Gironde } La. River estuary of about the Gironde estuary, fronting were attacked by the Girondin 
France. It is formed by the union the Bay of Biscay on the W., and orators, who, however, lost their 
of the Garonne and the Dordogne, this western section forms part of support in the country, and fell 
and is about 50 m. from there to its the district called the Landes, being from power by a coup d^itat in 
mouth in the Bay of Biscay. Its a low and sandy plain containing June, 1793. Twenty-two of them 
width varies from 2 m. to 6 m., several lakes and the bay or basin were arrested, while others fled 
and in spite of certain obstructions, of Arcachon. The eastern part of to the country and stirred up 
large vessels can pass up it to the dept, is undulating and the rebellion. After a trial, a travesty 
Bordeaux. At its mouth is the soil very fertile. Cereals are of justice, 21 of them were exe- 
Tower of Cordouan, a lighthouse grown, but the chief industry is the cuted, Oct. 31, 1793, and others 
standing on an island. cultivation of the vine, and there later. After the fall of Robespierre 


Next day they Blaye, Arcachon, Libourne, Pauil- 
captured Royan, lac, and St. Macaire. Pop. 858,381. 
which was found Girondins or Girondists. 
completely des- Name given to one of the political 
troyed. All Ger- parties of the French Revolution, 
man resistance It was given because several of its 
N. of the estuary early members had represented the 
ended on April dept, of Gironde in the legislative 
18. In the south- assembly. Brissot {q,v.) was their 
em sector, the leader ; hence they were some- 
main German times called Brissotins. Others 
defence line was were Condoroet, Barbaroux, and 
pierced on April Vergniaud, while Madame Roland 
19 ; Pointe de was a great influence in the party. 
Grave fell on the The Girondins originated in a 
21st, and the schism in the Jacobin Club, first 
enemy was elim- appearing in 1791. They were then 
mated from the the more moderate section of the 
area on May 1 Republican party, and in March, 
with the capture 1792, being the largest group in the 
ofthel.of 016ron assembly, Louis entrusted them 
just to the N. of with the control of alfairs, and 


Gironde. Map of the French department on the Bay of 
Biscay, showing the estuary of the Dordogne and 
Garonne rivers 


the estuary. See 
Europe, West- 
ern : Its Liber- 
ation. 

Gironde. Lar- 
gest department 
of France. With 


this western section forms part of support in the country, and fell 
the district called the Landes, being from power by a coup d'ikit in 
a low and sandy plain containing June, 1793, Twenty-two of them 
several lakes and the bay or basin were arrested, while others fled 
of Arcachon. The eastern part of to the country and stirred up 
the dept, is undulating and the rebellion. After a trial, a travesty 
soil very fertile. Cereals are of justice, 21 of them were exe- 
grown, but the chief industry is the cuted, Oct. 31, 1793, and others 
cultivation of the vine, and there later. After the fall of Robespierre 

a few of them returned to the Con- 
vention. See French Revolution. 

Girtin, Thomas (1775-1802). 
English water-colour painter. Born 


After the Allied landing in are vineyards almost everywhere. 


S. France on Aug. 16, 1944, the 
Germans retreated from the S.W. 
before the F.F.I. as their forces in 
the Rhdne valley were pushed N. 
by the U.S. 7th army. The F.F.I. 
liberated Bordeaux on Aug. 31, 
but, in pursuance of their policy 
of preventing Allied use of French 
ports, the strong German garrison 
retreated to the mouth of the 
Gironde estuary, where they were 
contained by the F.F.I. until in 
April, 1945, troops of the French 
1st army under General de Lar- 
minat were sent to attack them. 
More than 1,000 U.S. aircraft 
carried out a preliminary bom- 
bardment on troop concentrations 
and fortifications, and on April 15 
a French naval force with Canadian 
and British support bombarded 
the coastal batteries on both sides 
of the estuary, while U.S. aircraft 
made another bombing attack, 
using liquid fire bombs for the 
first time in Europe. , Later the 
same day French infantry and 
armour broke into the German 
lines on both banks of the river. 


From here come the varieties of 
wine known, from the districts in 
which they are grown, as Graves, 


M4doc, Sauterne, and others. The in Southwark, Fob. 18, 1775, he 


climate and soil are also favour- 
able for fruit-growing generally, 
while many cattle are reared. Bor- 
deaux is the capital of the depart- 
ment, which is divided into six 
arrondissements. Other towns arc 



Thomas Girtm. Kirkstall Abbey, Yorks : one of this 
great water-colour painter's finest works, now m the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. S. Kensington 


received lessons from Edward 
Dayes (1753-1804), and frequently 
accompanied J. M. W. Turner to 
sketch on the Thames side. He 
was the founder of the modern 
school of painters in water colours. 

He died of con- 
sumption, in the 
Strand, London, 
. , ' Nov. 9, 1802. 

V. ' ' Turner said, 

“ Had Tom Gir- 
tin lived 1 should 
have starved,’’ 
and R u s k i 11 
allows that Tur- 
ner “ owed more 
to his teaching 
and companion- 
ship than to his 
own genius in the 
first years of his 

1 . life.” Girtin’i; 

irks : one of this « i m n 1 p 

orks, now m the simple 

Kensington manner, his 
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M pure, deep, har- 
monious colour- 
ing, his handling 
of masses, his 
mastery of 
aerial effects, 

and his sense of 
tone and feeling 
entitle him to a 
^ ^ ' foremost place 

/ in the English 

y school. Most of 

Atter j . ovic j^jg "best works — 

such as the White House, Chelsea, 

and Battersea Reach — are in pri- 
vate hands, hut he is adequately 
represented at the British Museum. 
Consult Life, L. Binyon, 1900. 

Girton College. College for the 
higher education of women, since 
1948 part of the university of Cam- 
bridge. Bounded 
in a house at 
Hitchin, Oct. 16, 

1869, removed to 
Cambridge, Oct., 

1873 ; obtained a 
royal charter, 1924; 
and a coat of arms, 

1928. The founders ^ „ 

inciuded Miss 
Emily Davies and 
Mme. Bodiohon. The college build- 
ings, providing accommodation for 
resident fellows and students, are 
situated in the parish of Girton, on 


Girvan, Ayrshire. 



Girvan. Police ' 
burgh and seaside 
resort of Ayrshire, 

Scotland. At the 
mouth of the Gir- 
van in Ayrshire, it 
is 63 m. S.W. of 
Glasgow and 21 
m. S.W. of Ayr, 
and has a railway 
station. The chief 
industry is fishing. 

The town has a 
harbour. It is 
visited in the holi- 
day season, and 
there are a golf 
course, tennis 
courts, and other attractions. The 
river after which it is named has a 
course of 35 m., and flows through 
the vale of Girvan from its starting 
point in a loch called Girvan Eye. 
Pop, 6,292. 

Gisborne. Port of North Island, 
New Zealand, in Cook oo. It stands 
bn Poverty Bay, and has daily 
steamer communication with 
Napier. A fine town, the centre of 
a rich pastoral and agricultural 
district, it has freezing works, and 
exports wool and mutton. Here 
Captain Cook first landed in New 
Zealand in 1769. Pop. 16,984. 

Gish. Name of two American 
actresses, the sisters Lillian (born 
Oct. 14, 1896, at Springfield, Ohio) 
and Dorothy (bom March 11, 1898, 
at Massillon, Ohio). They both 
appeared in child parts on the 
stage, and were introduced to films 
in 1912 by Mary Pickford. They 
appeared with the Biograph Com- 
pany in many of D. W. Griffith’s 
pioneer films, acting together in 
The Unseen Enemy, Hearts of the 
World, The Orphans of the Storm 
(their best-known picture), and in 
Romola. Lillian also acted in 
Griffith’s The Birth of a Nation, 
Intolerance, Broken Blossoms, 
Way Down East, and The White 


The town and parish church irom 
the harbour 

Sister; and Dorothy in Tiptoes, 
London, Nell Gwynn, and Mme. 
Pompadour. With the coming of 
talking films, both sisters returned 
to the stage. 

Gissing, Geoboe Robebt 
(1857-1903). British novelist. He 
was born at Wakefield, Nov. 22, 
1857, and edu- 
cated atOwen’s 
College, Man- 
chester. After 
spending some 
months in 
America he re- 
turned to 
Europe in 1877, 
and in 1878 “t ' 
published a 

Werther-like ^ r 

romance called Workers in the 
Dawn, the result of some months 
of study at Jena. In 1882 he 
became tutor to Frederic Harrison’ s 
sons, and subsequently brought 
out three novels. The Unclassed, 
1884 ; Demos, 1886 ; and Thyrza, 
1887 ; all concerned with the 
suffering of sensitive souls in 
sordid environment. 

More able, but equally joyless, 
novels were The Nether World, 
New Grub Street, Born in Exile, 
and The Odd Women. A scholar of 
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parts and a man of sound critical 
judgement, Gissing’s charming per- 
sonal qualities and tastes are re- 
vealed in his monograph on Charles 
Dickens, 1898 ; in By the Ionian 
Sea, 1901 ; in The Private Papers 
of Henry Byecroft, 1903, a semi- 
autobiographical volume ; and the 
posthumous Veranilda, 1904. He 
died at St. Jean de Luz, Dec. 28, 
1903. His Letters, edited by his 
son, were published in 1931. Con- 
sult George Gissing : A Critical 
Study, P. A.' Swinnerton, 1912. 

Giurgevo on Giuhgiit. Town 
and liver port of Rumania, in 
WaUachia. It stands on the Dan- 
ube, facing Rustchuk, 38 m, S.S.W. 
of Bukarest, of which it is the port. 
Exports normally include timber, 
grain, petroleum, and salt. Eor- 
merly fortified, it was founded by 
Genoese colonists in early medie- 
val times. It has figured promi- 
nently during the wars of the 
Russians and Turks. Pop. 30,348. 

Giusti, Giuseppe (1809-50). 
Italian poet. Bom at Monsum- 
mano, near Florence, May 12, 1809, 
he early won recognition for his 
brilliant work in political satire, 
which previously had been little 
cultivated in Italian literature. 
Owing to their revolutionary senti- 
ments his poems were not printed 
until after 1848, but they were 
freely circulated in manuscript. He 
displayed his power as lyric satirist 
successively in La Ghigliottina a 
Vapore, 1833 ; II Dies Irae, 1835 
(on the death of the emperor 
Francis II) ; Lo Stivale, 1836 ; II 
Brindisi di Girella, 1840 ; II Papato 
del Prete (Pero), 1845 ; II Gingil- 
Hno, 1845 (describing the corrup- 
tion of Florentine society) ; and 
Una Messa in Sant’ Ambrogio, 1847. 

The use he made of idiomatic 
Tuscan heightens the effect of his 
work to his countrymen, but ren- 
ders it more difficult to foreign 
readers. In 1848 Giusti became a 
member of the Tuscan chamber of 
deputies, and died at Florence two 
years later, May 31, 1850. Several 
of his poems are rendered into 
English in Modern Italian Poets, 
W, D. Howells, 1887. 

Givenchy. Village of France, in 
the dept, of Pas-de-Oalais. Some- 
times known as Givenchy-lez-la- 
Bass4e, it is 2 m. W. of La Basseo 
and 1 m. S.E. of Festubert. It was 
the scene of a considerable battle, 
Deo. 16-22, 1914, during the First 
Great War. To assist the French, 
then heavily engaged at Arras, the 
Allied forces — Indian under Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir James WiUcocks and 
French under Gen. Foch — ^near 
Givenchy were ordered to create a 
diversion. They attacked, without 


success, and a German break- 
through seemed imminent when 
fresh troops under Haig were 
moved up, recovered part of 
Givenchy which had been lost, 
and restored the position at 
Festubert. There was more fierce 
fighting here in 1915 ; and in 
April, 1918, the Germans made 
some determined but unsuccessful 
attempts to capture Givenchy dur- 
ing their abortive drive to the 
Channel ports. 

Givet. Town of France, in the 
dept, of Ardennes. It stands on 
both sides of the Meuse, close to the 
Belgian frontier. It has a number 
of small industries, including tan- 


ning, and is a river port ; but its 
interest is mainly historical, as it 
was once a famous fortress. Of its 
fortifications the only remaining 
building is the citadel, the others 
having been pulled down in 1892. 
This stands on a rock, and as it was 
founded by the emperor Charles V, 
is known as Charlemont. There are 
a town hall, several churches, and 
a stone bridge across the river. 
Givet was in the Spanish Nether- 
lands until it became French about 
1680. Pop. 6,000. 

Givors, Town of France, in the 
dept, of Rhone. It lies about 14 m. 
S. of Lyons, with a station on the 
Paris-Lyons-Meditorraneanlino, on 
the right bank of the Rhdno at the 
confluence with the river Gier. The 
town’s chief industries are metal 
working and glass-bottle manufac- 
tures, and there is considerable 
trade in silk and coal. Pop. 13,205. 

Gizeh, Ghizeh or Giza. Prov. 
of Lower Eg 3 rpt. It contains the 
districts of Ayat, Es Saff , Embaba, 
and Gizeh. Area, 409 sq. m. Pop. 
685,331. 

Gizeh, Ghizeh, or Giza. Town 
of Egypt. It stands on the left 
bank of the Nile, opposite the 
island of Roda, just above Cairo. 
Here is the palace of Gizeh, erected 


by the khedive Ismail. In the 
neighbourhood are the Pyramids. 
Pop. 37,779. See Egyptian Art, 
colour plate. 

Gizzard (Lat. gigeria, poultry 
entrails). Term used in compara- 
tive anatomy for that portion of 
the alimentary canal which is 
specially designed for grinding 
food. Hence it is usually found in 
such animals as swallow food whole 
without masticatiom. The domes- 
tic fowl swallows particles of gravel 
to help the action of the muscular 
walls of its gizzard. Many crusta- 
ceans and insects possess gizzards. 

Glace Bay. Town of Cape 
Breton Island, Nova Scotia, and 
Canada’s most 
easterly port. A 
station on the 
Sydney and 
Louisburg rly., it 
is 10 m. from 
Sydney, with 
which it is also 
connected by 
electric rly. 
Centre of the 
richest coal min- 
ing area of the 
dominion, it lies 
in a good farming 
district and has 
deep sea fisheries. 
It has a wireless 
station. Pop. 
25,147. 

Glacial Acetic Acid. Clear, 
colourless liquid or crystals, with 
a pungent odour, containing 
99 p.c. of acetic acid {q.v.). 
Aromatic acetic acid or aromatic 
vinegar contains about 74 p.c. of 
glacial acetic acid, together with 
odorants, and is used as a restora- 
tive and stimulant in oases of 
fainting. The pure acid is some- 
times applied to corns and warts. 

Glacial Period. Name given to 
one of tho great stages of develop- 
ment in the earth’s history. It is 
the earlier of tho two subdivisions 
of quaternary time, when the 
N. hemisphere was extensively 
covered by glaciers. See Ice Age. 

Glacier (Fr.). Moving mass of 
ice. The edge of tho permanent 
snow, tho snow-lino, varies in ele- 
vation from sea level in Antarctica 
to 2,500 ft. in Alaska, 8,500 ft. on 
tho Alps, and 16,000 ft. on tho 
S. side of the Himalayas. 

As the snow above the perma- 
nent snow-lino accumulates, the 
underlying portions, adjacent to 
the rock, slowly change into ice ; 
when the mass of ice and snow is 
sufficiently thick it begins to move 
down the slopes. When the moving 
mass follows a definite path down 
a mountain valley, it is a glacier. 



Givet, France. Looking down upon the Meuse from 
the ramparts of the old citadel 
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Glacier. Xbe upper nevh from which the Grindelwald, Switzerland, glacier is 
fed, and an ice fall due to the glacier being broken up as it pours down the 
slopes. In the background is the Schreckhorn. 


The physical changes which oc- 
cur when ice moves under pressure 
have not been precisely deter- 
mined. Owing to irregularities in 
the rock contour, deep cracks or 
crevasses occur in the upper glacier 
layers ; they are sometimes hidden 
by a thin snow bridge, and are a 
source of ever-present danger to 
mountaineers. In its passage 
downwards, a glacier accumulates 
large quantities of rocks. Some of 
these sink into the mass of ice ; 
others are moved to the margins of 
the glacier because the middle 
moves more rapidly than the sides. 
The debris of the edge is known as 
lateral moraines. 

The snout of a Racier occurs 
where the temperature melts the 
ice as fast as it is brought down ; 
in many cases the snout advances 
or retreats during different periods. 
From the snout a turbid, milky- 
looking torrent rushes down the 
valley, and when the snout retreats 
it leaves rock debris, which forms 
a terminal moraine. 

Foul Ts^es of Glacier 

Glaciers have been classified into 
four types : (1) valley glaciers ; (2) 
piedmont glaciers ; ' (3) ice caps ; 
(4) continental glaciers. VaUey 
glaciers occur in the Alps, where, 
e.g,, the Aletsch is 10 m. long and 
1 m. wide ; in the Caucasus, Aides, 
Himalayas, and among the coast 
mts. of Alaska, where the Muir 
glacier is 35 m. long and from 6 to 
10 m. wide. Alpine glaciers termi- 
nate on land, but the Alaskan 
glaciers reach the sea, and portions 
break off and float away as ice- 
bergs. The rate of movement of 
some valley glaciers has been 
measured ; the Mer de Glace in 
France moved during the warm 
season from 1 ft. to ft. a day 
along the margin, and about 2 ft. 
daily in the middle; the Muir 
glacier moved 7 ft. daily in the 
middle. The rate varies with the 
season, and from year to year. 

Piedmont glaciers occur when a 
valley glacier pushes out on to a 
nearly level area at the base of the 
mountains. The Malaspina pied- 
mont glacier, fed by numerous 
valley glaciers, is 70 m. by 25 m. 

Ice caps occur in Iceland ; the 
largest is at Vatna Jokull. In this 
case the ice moves very little, 
owing to the level character of the 
rock contours. Extensive ice caps 
are called continental glaciers, or 
ice sheets. Greenland and Antarc- 
tica are both covered with ice for- 
mations of this type. The great 
depth of the ice sheet causes out- 
ward movement, and in Antarc- 
tica the great ice barrier, an ice 
cliff margin to the Ross Sea, is 500 


m. in length, and rises sheer from 
the water to heights from 30 ft. to 
nearly 300 ft. The Greenland con- 
tinental glacier is steadily pushing 
seawards, the tongues of ice pro- 
ject into the water, in some cases 
with a front 60 m. in width. These 
tongues move 5 to 75 ft. per day, 
and are constantly losing great 
blocks, which feed the never-ending 
stream of bergs in the N. Atlantic. 

The various signs left by retreat- 
ing glaciers — terminal moraines, 
layers of glacier silt (till or 
boulder clay), isolated rock frag- 
ments, rounded rocks {rockes 
moutonnees)y striations upon rock 
faces, etc. — are so common in 
Britain N* of the Thames, and in 
Europe N. of Bohemia, that it is 
concluded that most of Europe has 
been covered at least once by a 
continental glacier of Antarctic 
magnitude. See Finsteraarhorn ; 
Geology ; Ice Age ; consult also 
Glaciers of the .Mps, J. Tyndall, 
1896 ; Characteristics of Existing 
Glaciers, W. H. Hobbs, 1911; 
Natural History of Ice and Snow, 
A. E. H. Tutton, 1927 ; Climatic 
Accidents in Landscape Making, 
C. A. Cotton, 1942. 

Glacis (Fr. glace, ice). Artifi- 
cial slope in front of a fortification. 
In permanent fortresses the glacis 
were frequently built at a con- 
siderable gradient, so that the 
attackers had to proceed up them 
slowly under the defenders’ fire. 
The glacis was introduced into 
fortifications in the 16th century 
owing to the increasing power of 
artillery. It is mentioned in The 
British Grenadiers, the words of 
which date from about 1690. 

Gladbach. Name of two Ger- 
man towns. The more important, 
formerly Munchen-Gladbach, was 


united with Rheydt and Oden- 
kirchen in 1933 as Gladbach- 
Rheydt. It is 15 m. W. of Diissel- 
dorf. Developed around a Bene- 
dictine abbey whose church was 
built in 972, and stood until the 
Second Great War, Gladbach be- 
came in the 18th-19th centuries a 
centre of the German textile indus- 
try, with about 400 separate 
plants. There were also iron, 
metal, machinery, electrical, and 
printing works, and clothing 
manufactures. Gladbach was the 
seat of Germany’s main R.C. 
charity and educational organiza- 
tions, and had a baroque town hall 
(1663), museum, theatre, and con- 
cert hall, but suffered heavy dam- 
age in the Second Great War, 
before which its pop. was 127,115. 

Bergisch-Gladbach, 8 m. N.E. of 
Cologne, is a health resort, with 
sanatoria, schools, and special 
industries concerned with paper, 
ceramics, gypsum, iron, machinery, 
bicycles, wire netting, leather 
goods. Pop. 20,121. 

Gladiator (Lat. gladius, sword). 
Term applied among the ancient 
Romans to a professional fighter 
who fought with others or with wild 
beasts. Such combats, a common 
feature of funeral ceremonies among 
the Etruscans, were doubtless a 
reminiscence of human sacrifice. 
The custoih was introduced into 
Rome in 264 b.c., and gladiatorial 
combats in amphitheatres became 
a recognized amusement, attaining 
the zenith of popularity under the 
Empire. Gladiators were recruited 
from prisoners of war, criminals, 
and volunteers, the latter chiefly 
young men in financial difficulties. 
Schools existed for training them, 
and the wealthy man of fashion 
took the same pride in maintaining 
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a school that his nxodern counter- 
part takes in a racino: stable. 

There were several different 
classes of gladiators, such as the 
hestiarius, who fought with wild 
beasts, and the reiidriuSf who was 
armed with a trident and a net 
(rite) in the meshes of which 
he endeavoured to entangle his 
opponent. Other gladiators were 
the mirmillOf whose helmet was 
adorned with the figure of a fish, 
and was usually opposed by the 
ThreXi wearing a Thracian equip- 
ment, a round shield and a short 



Gladiolus. Flowers and leaves of 
the garden variety 


sword ; the andabaidi who fought 
on horseback and wore a helmet 
which entirely covered the face ; 
the laquearius, who carried a lasso 
to catch his adversary. A gladia- 
torial display in the amphitheatre 
began with a procession of gladia- 
tors. As the procession passed the 
Emperor’s seat, the gladiators cried 
Ave Caesar, morituri te salutant 
(Hail, Caesar, those about to die 
salute thee). When one combatant 
was overcome but not killed by 
another, the spectators, by turning 
their thumbs up (or against the 
breast) or down, determined the 
fate of the beaten gladiator. The 
exact significance of the action is 
disputed. Lytton’a Last Days of 
Pompeii and Henryk Sfenkiewiez’s 
Quo Vadis ? contain striking des- 
criptions of gladiatorial combats. 
iSfee Amphitheatre, 

Gladiator. Type of fighter air- 
craft produced hy the Gloster 
Aircraft Co., Ltd, (Hawker Sidde- 
ley group). Last of the biplanes, 
the Gladiator was armed with four 
machine-guns, and, powered by a 
850 h.p, Bristol Mercury engine, 
had a maximum speed of 250 


m.p.h. and exceptional manoeuv- 
rability, The wing span was only 
32 ft. *3 ins. 

The Gladiator twice made his- 
tory against overwhelming odds. 
In the short-lived hut desperate 
defence of Norway in April, 1940, 
a squadron was flown off the 
carrier Furious and established a 
base on a frozen lake near Aandals- 
nes. {See North-West Europe, 
Campaign in.) When Italy attacked 
Malta in June, the only available 
fighters were three Sea Gladiators, 
still crated. These were made ser- 
viceable, and as Faith, Hope, and 
Charity staved off air attacks until 
the arrival of Hurricanes. 

Gladiolus (Lat., little sword). 
Beautiful flowering bulbs of the 
family Iridaceae. Most are natives 
of S. Africa, though some Turkish 
species were introduced in 1596. 
They flower from June to Oct., 
bearing a number of blossoms on 
stiff, almost upright, spikes. The 
corms should be planted in spring- 
time, about 4 ins. deep in ordinary 
rich soil, with a dash of silver sand 
at the base of each bulb. 

It is advisable to dig them up 
after flowering, in late autumn, 
and keep them in a cool, dry place 
until the following spring. For 
show purposes they may be forced 
by potting up in Nov., in a tem- 
perature averaging 60°. They are 
propagated from seeds sown in 
pans in Feb., or by bulblots sepa- 
rated from the parent corm and 
planted out of doors in early spring. 

Gladkov, Fedor Vasilibvich 
(b. 1883). Russian novelist. A 
■ schoolteacher in Siberia, 1 902-05, 
he was exiled to Lena on account 
of his Communist activities, 1906- 
10. From 1911 he taught*at Novo- 
rossiisk and in the JCuban, and 
after the Revolution of 1917 took 
an active part in the civil war. As 
a leading novelist, he became a 
member of the union of Soviet 
writers, and was awarded the 
Orders of Lenin and of the Red 
Banner in 1943. His novels include 
Exile, 1908 ; Old Secret, 1923 ; To- 
wards the Light ; Cement Power. 

Gladstone. Town of Queens- 
land, Australia. It stands on the 
fine natural harbour of Port Cur- 
tis, 354 m. N.N.W. of Brisbane. 
It is the outlet of a number of 
mining areas producing gold, 
silver, and manganese, and is in 
a rich pastoral district. Pop. 5,200. 

Gladstone, Herbert John 
Gladstone, Vxsoottnt (1854- 
1930). British politician. Born 
Jan. 7, 1854, youngest son of 
W. E. Gladstone, he was educated 
at Eton and University College, 
Oxford. Having been a history 


lecturer at Keble College, in 1880 
he was returned to parliament for 
West Leeds, and became private 
secretary to 
the premier. 

From 1881 he 
was a lord of 
the treasury, 
and in 1886 
financial secre- 
tary. to the 
War office. 

During 1892 
-94 he was y yf j 
under-seore- 
tary for home ^ 
affairs, and in nuuax 
1894-95 first commissioner of 
works. In 1899, during the Liberal 
split, Gladstone undertook the 
thankless office of chief whip, and 
was rewarded in 1905 by being 
made homo secretary. In 1909 he 
was chosen governor-general of 
S. Africa, and made a viscount. He 
remained there until the outbreak 
of the First Groat War, during 
which he was an active Worker on 
behalf of the Belgian refugees. 

A defence of his father’s policy, 
After Thirty Years, was written in 
1928. Following certain defama- 
tory statements about his father 
made in a book, Gladstone then 
figured as defendant in a memo- 
rable libel action forced by him 
upon the author. The finding in 
Gladstone’s favour demonstrated 
for the first time that the dead 
could not be vilified with impunity. 
He died childless, March 6, 1930. 

Gladstone, William Ewart 
(1809-98). British statesman. 
Born at 62, Rodney St., Liverpool, 
Dec. 29, 1809, he was the youngest 
son of Sir John Gladstone, Bart., 
M.V. (1764-1851). The family 
was a Lanarkshire one, btit Sir 
John had made a fortune in Liver- 
pool. William spent his early years 
mainly at Seaforth, and in 1821 
went to Eton, where he remained 
until 1827. In 1828 he entered 
Christ Church, Oxford. He gained 
a double first class degree. 

He first turned his attention to 
the Church. But his father had 
resolved to make him a politician, 
and a Tory scat was easily found 
for him at Newark. In Jan., 1833, 
he took his seat in the first re- 
formed parliament. In 1834 he was 
appointed by Peel a junior lord of 
the treasury, and in 1835 under- 
secretary for the Colonies, but in a 
few weeks his party was out of office. 

In 1841, when the Tories re- 
turned to power, Gladstone wa.** 
made vice-president of the board 
of trade. He became acting pre- 
sident in 1843, entering a cabinet 
for the first time. In 1845 he left 
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office because he disliked the ad- 
ditional public grant to the R.C. 
college at Maynooth, but at the 
end of the year he returned to 
become secretary for war and the 
colonies. In July, 1846, the min- 
istry resigned. In 1847 Gladstone 
was returned for the university of 
Oxford ; but his political position 
was not very clear, as he was not 
completely committed to the 
Peelites, but had broken with the 
Toryism of his youth. In >1851 he 
wrote from Italy his letters de- 
nouncing the Bourbon king of 
Naples. 

At the Ezcheduer 

On Dec. 2, 1852, Gladstone 
joined the ministry of Lord Aber- 
deen as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. Changes in the direction 
of simplicity proposed in his first 
budget marked him out as a great 
financier. Then came the Crimean 
War, the resignation of Aberdeen, 
and in Feb., 1855, that of Glad- 
stone. While in opposition he acted 
as high commissioner for the 
Ionian Islands. In 1859 the Con- 
servative ministry was defeated. 
Gladstone returned to the ex- 
chequer for seven years. He 
abolished the paper duty, and re- 
duced income tax to fourpence 
in the £. 

In 1865 he succeeded Palmer- 
ston as leader of the house of 
commons, Russell becoming prime 
minister, and he was in charge of 
the rejected reform bill of 1866. 
The Russell ministry then re- 
signed, and in 1867 Gladstone led 
the Liberals. About the same time 
Disraeli succeeded Derby, and the 
two great rivals became the chief 
figures on the political stage. The 
general election of 1868 was fought 
largely on the issue, pushed to the 
front by Gladstone, of the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. 
The Liberals were returned to 
power, Gladstone becoming prime 
minister for six years. This was a 
notable reforming administration, 
but its leader’s relations with the 
Queen lacked cordiality. 


Defeated in 1874, Gladstone de- 
cided to retire from political life, 
and was succeeded as Liberal 
leader by Lord Hartington, but he 
kept his seat in the house of com- 
mons, and events, or his own un- 
doubted love of power, soon called 
him again to the front. The 
Turkish possessions in the Balkans 
became the scene of savage fight- 
ing, and with the fervour of a 
crusader Gladstone carried on a 
campaign against Turkish misrule 
and cruelty. He did not actually 
resume the party leadership, but 
when the general election of 1880 
came he was the protagonist of the 
opposition to the Conservative 
policy, and his speeches in the 



F/’O/n a photograph hg London 
Stereoscopic Co„ taken in 1888 


famous Midlothian campaign were 
mainly responsible for the Liberal 
victory. He then became M.P. for 
Midlothian, retaining that seat 
until his final retirement in 1895. 

Gladstone, now at the height of 
his influence, took office a second 
time, being chancellor* of the ex- 
chequer as well as first lord of the 
treasury until 1882. There were 
difficulties in Ireland and in Egypt, 
which were not helped by the con- 
stant dissensions in the cabinet. 

The Phoenix Park mur- 
ders, and the death of 
Gordon, weakened the 
position of the minis- 
try, but it held on un- 
til 1885. Then came 
a general election, at 
which neither party 
gained a clear majority, 
and Gladstone’s sudden 
declaration in favour of 
home rule for Ireland. 

In Feb., 1886, the 
Conservative ministry 
was beaten and Glad- 
stone took office for the 


third time as premier, but the de- 
fection of some of his party led to 
the defeat of his Home Rule bill 
and to another election, in which 
he was defeated. The election of 
1892 returned him to power by a 
small majority. The house of 
lords rejected Gladstone’s second 
Home Rule bill, but it was the size 
of the navy estimates that led to 
his resignation in March, 1894. He 
retained his seat until 1895. He 
appeared in public in Sept., 1896, 
to denounce the Armenian mas- 
sacres. He died at Hawarden, 
May 19, 1898, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, 

In 1839 Gladstone married 
Cathejine, sister and heiress of Sir 
Stephen Glynne, 9th baronet. 
Through this marriage the castle 
and estates of Hawarden passed 
into the Gladstone family. 

After a life spent either in 
strenuous labour or in recreations 
scarcely less labqrious, including 
the felHng of trees, Gladstone could 
walk to the summit of Snowdon 
when he had turned eighty ; and, 
when blindness and deafness had 
disabled him, the stethoscope found 
nothing amiss in heart or lungs. 

An Estimate 

By common consent Gladstone, 
popularly spoken of in his own 
lifetime as the G.O.M., or Grand 
Old Man, ranks as one of the great 
orators of the 19th century, and per- 
haps its greatest parliamentarian. 
A clear and beautiful voice, a gen- 
erous flow of language, and above 
all a burning belief in the cause 
he was at the moment advocating, 
account for his power to sway 
the multitude. He was also great 
as a finance minister, where his 
lucidity of expression, grasp of 
detail, and capacity for work found 
full play. As premier he was hardly 
so successful. His vehement nature 
was not fitted for calm and calcu- 
lated action, and his imperious- 
ness made it difficult for others to 
work with him. 

Bibliography, Life, 0. W. E. 
Russell, 1891 ; Gladstone, a Study 
from Life, H. W. Lucy, 1895 ; 
Life, J. Morley, 1903-05 ; Some 
Hawarden Letters, Mary Drew, 
1917 ; After Thirty Years, Viscount 
Gladstone, 1928 ; The Queen and 
Mr. Gladstone, P. Guedalla, 1933 ; 
Gladstone to his Wife, ed. A. T. 
Bassett, 1936 ; The Two Mr. 
Gladstones. G. T. Garratt, 1936. 

Gladwyn {Iris foetidis&ima). 
Foetid Ieis, or Roast-Beee 
Plant. Perennial herb of the 
family Iridaceae. It is a native of 
W. Europe. The rootstock is thick 
and creeping, the leaves 2 ft. long, 
sword-shaped, erect, and dark 
green, the flowers dull blue-purple, 



Hawarden Castle, Flintshire, for 60 years the 
residence of W. E. Gladstone 
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Gladwyn oi Gladdon. Fruit and, 
inset, flower of Iris foetidissima 

with darker veins, about 3 ins. 
across. The club-shaped capsule 
splits into three spreading sections, 
late in autumn, disclosing the 
bright orange, round seeds, which 
make the plant more conspicuous 
than when in flower. 

GlaisheF) James (1809-1903). 
British meteorologist. Born in 
London, April 7, 1809, he was em- 
ployed on the Irish ordnance sur- 
vey, and in 1833 received an ap- 
pointment at Cambridge observa- 
tory, For over 30 years from 1836 
he was head of the meteorological 
department at Greenwich. He 
founded the (Royal) Meteorological 
Society in 1860j 
and 16 years 
later helped to 
found the 
(Royal) Aero- 
nautical So- 
ciety. In a bal- 
loon ascent, 
Sept. 6, 1862, 
Glaisher and 

Sffith H. T. Coxwoll 

British aeronaut a 

Elliott Fi-v J r So 

height of 28,000 
ft. Glaisher wrote Meteorology of 
England, 1860 ; Travels in the Air, 
1870; Crystals of Snow, 1872. Elec- 
ted F.R.S,, he died Feb. 7, 1903. 

Glamis. Village and parish of 
Angus CO., Scotland. It stands on 
Glamis Bum, 6 m. W.S.W. of 
Forfar, and has a railway station. 
In the village there is a sculptured 
stone, said to be a memorial of 
Malcolm II. Near the village is 
Glamis Castle, a seat of the earl of 
Strathmore. The present building, 
dating mainly from the 17th 
century, is in the Scottish baronial 
style, with parts of a much older 
building. Glamis is steeped in 
history and legend. Here Mac- 
beth is said to have lived and 
Malcolm II to have been slain. 


Queen Elizabeth, consort of King 
George VI, and their younger 
daughter Margaret were born at 
the castle. Pop. 985. Pron. Glahms. 

Glamorganshire. County of 
S. Wales. It lies along the Bristol 
Channel, its other boundaries 
being the counties of Carmarthen, 
Brecknock, and Monmouth. Owing 
to the development of the rich 
coalfields, it has become one of the 
great industrial centres of tjie 
country and contains more than 
half the pop. of Wales. The chief 
mining area is in the. valleys that 
run down to the sea around Cardiff, 
while there is another industrial 
area around Swansea. Between 
Rhymney and Neath is the agri- 
cultural region known as the vale 
of Glamorgan, The Gower penin- 
sula in the W. is in some respects 


vale of Neath, with its series of 

waterfalls. Cardiff, Swansea, and 

Merthyr Tydfil are the largest 

towns. Coalmining , , 

has developed] . f 

enormously since 

about 1850; older 

industries are the 

tinplating and 

smelting which 

made Swansea and 

Merthyr Tydfil. Glamorganshire 

Agriculture is car- 

ried on especially in the vale of 

Glamorgan, where the soil is rich. 

The county, known to the Welsh 
as Morganwg, was conquered by 
the Normans in the 11th and 12th 
centuries, and several castles were 
built hero as defences against the 
Welsh from the N. Monasteries 
were founded at Neath, Margam, 



Glamorgan. Map of the county in which are situated the principal coal- 
fields of South Wales 


quite apart from the rest of the 
CO. ; on it are Worms Head and 
the Mumbles Head. Swansea Bay 
and Burry Inlet are the chief 
openings. 

The chief rivers are the Taff, 
Tawe, Neath, Cynon, Ogwr, Rhond- 
da, Rhymney, all short and flow- 
ing S. In the N. of the co. are mts., 
a continuation of those in Breck- 
nockshire, the highest point being 
nearly 2,000 ft. high. There is some 
beautiful scenery, especially in the 



Glamis Castle. Angus seal ci the earl of Strath- 
more, and birthplace of Queen Elizabeth, consort 
of George VI, and Princess Margaret 


and elsewhere, aixd Glamorgan- 
shire, smaller than it is today — ^for 
Gower was outside it — was a co. 
palatine. Cowbridge, Kenfig, Llan- 
trisant, Neath, and Aberavon be- 
came chartered towns. The earls 
of Gloucester and then other 
baronial families were lords of 
Glamorgan, and in the time of 
Edward VI the title was given to 
William Herbert, who afterwards 
became earl of Pembroke. 

Ruined castles include Caer- 
^ philly, Oystermouth, 

! Llanblethian, Penarth, 
and Swansea. Cardiff, 
St. Donats, Dunraven, 
and Pcnrice have been 
restored, and are now 
inhabited. Ewennyhas 
a fine church and ruins 
of an abbey. The co. is 
in the dioceses of Llan- 
! daff and of Swansea and 
Brecon. Seven mem- 
ooMort of paxliament are 

arefi elected, not counting 
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nine of the boroughs. Area, 
813 sq. m. Pop. 1,225,717. 

Gland (Lat. glans, acorn). Term 
describing (1) masses of tissue con- 
nected with the lymphatic system, 
such as are found in the neck, 
which prevent the spread of infec- 
tion ; (2) organs of the body which 
pour out by means of a duct {e,g, 
the pancreas), or directly into the 
blood stream, substances necessary 
for maintaining bodily health. 
{See Endocrinology.) 

Ductless glands pour their secre- 
tion direct into the blood stream 
without using any conduit. Among 
them are the pituitary, thyroid, 
adrenals, testes, and ovaries. Some 
important glands have a dual per- 
formance : thus, the liver secretes 
bile, but makes other glandular 
contributions to the organism with 
no definite conduction ; the pan- 
creas, while pouring out a digestive 
juice through a duct, contributes 
to the blood stream a secretion 
from its substance insulin, which 
travels by no discernible route, but 
enables the muscles to burn and 
use glucose. Much research has 
been done on the interaction of the 
ductless glands. 

Glanders. Infectious disease 
occurring principally in the horse 
and occasionally transmitted to 
man. Affecting the nose in the 
form of nodules, it is known as 
glanders ; invading the subcutane- 
ous tissues, it is known as farcy. 
The organism is the glanders 
bacillus, which gains entry through 
any abrasion of the skin, or of the 
nasal mucous membrane. The dis- 
ease is characterised by profuse 
discharge from the nose, fever, 
general constitutional disturbance, 
and nodules, vague in distribution, 
under the skin. 

The disease is often difficult to 
diagnose. The answer lies essen- 
tially with bacteriology. Any 
localised condition demands dras- 
tic treatment by knife and drug, 
while the general condition de- 
mands treatment for any genera- 
lised septicaemia. 

Glanvill, Ranxjle’ db (d, 1190). 
English lawyer. Bom at Stratford, 
Suffolk, he entered the service of 
Henry II. In 1163 he was sheriff of 
Yorkshire, and he was afterwards 
sheriff of Lancashire. In 1176 he 
was made a judge and from 1180 to 
1189 was chief justiciar of Eng- 
land. Richard I deprived him of 
his office and put him in prison, 
but he is said to have been on 
crusade at Acre when he died. 
Glanvill is ki^own by his Treatise 
concerning the laws and customs 
of the English kingdom ; this is a 
unique and invaluable account of 


the subject, first published in 1554. 
He was also Henry’s chief helper 
in the judicial reforms carried out 
in this reign. 

GUlrnisch. Mt. range of Swit- 
zerland. In the canton of Glams, 
it trends S.W. from the town of 
Glarus, and has several imposing 
peaks. The Vorder-Glarnisch, 
7,648 ft. in height, is difficult and 
laborious of ascent. Other peaks 
are the Ruchen-Glamisch (9,557 
ft.) and the Bachistock (9,582 ft.). 

Glarus. Canton of E. Switzer- 
land. It is bounded on the N. and 
E. by the Wallen See and St. Gall, 
S. by Grisons, W. by Uri and 
Schwyz. Area, 264 sq. m. It slopes 
N. from Mt. Todi, on which is the 
source of the Linth. There are 
several lakes, mineral springs, and 
fine waterfalls, besides the bold 
rocky group of the Glamisch. 

An Alpine canton, it has a cli- 
mate somewhat severe, and only 
about one-fifth of the surface is 
arable. The inhabitants are mostly 
German-speaking, and mainly Pro- 
testants, while the chief industries 
are connected with textiles, cattle 
raising, and slate quarrying. A 
speciality is the curious ^een 
cheese known as Schabzieger. 


Glarus is the chief town. The can- 
ton joined the Swiss Confederation 
in 1352. Pop. 34,771. 

Glarus (Romansch, Claruna ; 
Fr. Glarie). Town of Switzerland, 
capital of the canton of Glams. It 
stands on the river Linth, over- 
looked by the imposing Vorder- 
Glaraisch, 43 m. by rly. S.E. of 
Zurich. A serious conflagration in 
1861 destroyed nearly all the town, 
which was founded at the end of 
the 5th century by S. Fridolin, an 
Irish monk, and was settled by 
Germanic tribes. Zwingli (q.v.) 
was parish priest here for 10 years. 
The chief occupation is the manu- 
facture of textiles. Pop. 5,269. 

Glas, John (1695-1773). Scot- 
tish divine. He was bom at Auch- 
termuchty, Sept. 21, 1695, and 
became minister of Tealing, near 
Dundee, in 1719. Here he founded 
a sect which became known as the 
Glassites (q.v,). For this he was 
deposed in 1730, but this decree 
was revoked in 1739 and Glas 
preached in Dundee until his 
death, Nov. 2, 1773, though not 
holding office. His son-in-law, 
Robert Sandeman (q.v.), carried 
his ideas further, giving his name 
to the sect of the Sandemanians. 


GLASGOW: SCOTLAND’S LARGEST CITY 

Sir Patrick Uollan, Ziord Provost of Glasgow, 1938-41 

A noted citizen and Imer of the city of Glasgow here tells the story 
of its rise and explains its importance, not alone to Scotland hut to 
Great Britain and the world. See also Clyde ; Clydebank 



Glasgow arms 


Glasgow is world-renowned. 
The then bishop of Glasgow ob- 
tained the bmgh charter from 

^ James II, in 1175; 

but the rise of the 
city to eminence 
has been rapid, 
and has happened 
since the Act of 
Union, 1707. At 
that time the pop. 
was only 12,000. 
It was 202,426 by 
1831, when only 33 of the citizens 
had the right to vote. The Reform 
Act of 1832, making Glasgow a 
pari, and mun. burgh, accelerated 
the progress of the capital of 
Clydeside. In 1947 the city had 
some 1,075,700 inhabitants; 
Greater Glasgow had 2,000,000, 
or two-fifths of the pop. of Scot- 
land. Few cities have increased 
in size so quickly. It has three 
important main line railway sta- 
tions, Central, St. Enoch, and 
Queen Street, and is the natural 
centre for rail, road, and steam- 
ship communications with the W. 
Highlanck and Islands. Before the 
Second Great War there were 
direct steamer services to the 


U.S.A., Canada, India, and New 
Zealand. The city’s municipal 
transport system which comprises 
electric tramcar and motor bus 
services, and the m. subway rly., 
carried over 14 million passengers 
more than a million miles weekly in 
1945, and is claimed to be the best 
and cheapest in the world. Apart 
from London, Glasgow is the only 
city in the U.K. with an electric 
underground rly. 

The development of industry 
made Glasgow a melting pot for 
the Highlands and Islands, and 
incomers from the N.E. coast, from 
the S., and from Ireland. Social 
and industrial conditions became 
deplorable. Housing was lament- 
able. Disease was rampant and 
mortality excessive. All that has 
been gradually changed. Infant 
mortality had fallen by 1946 to 67 
per 1,000, the lowest in Glasgow’s 
history ; average mortality to 
13*8 per 1,000. Some districts 
are as healthy as New Zealand, 
Denmark, or any other specially 
favoured country. Before the 
national health service came into 
force, the city spent over £2,000,000 
every year on health, and still 
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Glasgow. Map o£ tlie distiict showing the towns which have grown up around 
this important centre of commerce and manufacture 


regards this as a sound investment. 
The saving in life compared with 
100 years ago is 26,000 lives per 
annum. The difference between 
now and 50 years ago is 11,400. 

Glasgow owns municipal pro- 
perties to the value of £1 14,000,000. 
It is the richest of all local authori- 
ties, except London, in real estate. 
The town council’s building plan 
after the Second Great War en- 
visaged an expenditure of over 
£100,000,000 on housing in 16 
years, in addition to huge sums for 
schools, hospitals, bridges, and 
other public works. 

Thrift in the City 

Some 660,000 of Glasgow’s citi- 
zens have over £92,000,000 in the 
Savings Bank, the most powerful 
thrift organization in the world. 
It is estimated that the aggregate 
savings of working and middle- 
class folk in savings banks, co- 
operative societies, friendly socie- 
ties, and allied associations is in 
the region of £200,000,000. This 
is exclusive of the possessions and 
investments of the so-called indus- 
trial, property-owning, and capita- 
list classes. Everybody in Glas- 
gow is, in effect, a property owner 
and capitalist of sorts. 

Glasgow is the only city in the 
British Commonwealth with an 
award for citizenship, the S. Mungo 
prize, bestowed trienniahy on the 
citizen who, in the opinion of the 
trustees, has done most for the 
good of the city by making it more 
beautiful, healthier, or more hon- 
oured. Three awards have been 
made. The prize was endowed by a 
shopkeeper who, remaining anony- 


mous, wished to use his surplus 
wealth for the advantage of the 
city in which he had worked and 
lived over 70 years. 

Educational Facilities 

The university , charter was 
granted by Pope Nicholas V in 
146G-61, and the university now 
has accommodation for 6,000 stu- 
dents in the various faculties. 
There are also technical, domestic 
and commercial colleges, the An- 
derson medical college, the school 
of art, and other specialised cul- 
tural institutions. Glasgow men 
helped to start universities in 
London, Montreal, and Prince- 
ton, U.S.A., while Professor John 
Anderson was the pioneer of the 
mechanics’ institutes and poly- 
technics since established in all 
parts of Great Britain. There is no 
racial or religious bar to educa- 
tional progress on Clydeside. The 
corporation spends over £3,000,000 
a year on education, and almost 
£30,000,000 yearly on all the civic 
services. But the cost to the 
householder is not prohibitive. 
A man and wife with three chil- 
dren living in a house rented at 
£30 a year pay 6s. 8d. a week in 
rates, or lOd. a day. This works 
out at 2d. per head, which must 
be a world record for cheapness in 
public services. 

Glasgow’s public art galleries 
and museums with their contents, 
and the books in the libraries (not 
included in the valuation of 
£114,000,000 for municipal pro- 
perties) are easily worth £3,500,000. 
They are owned by the munici- 
pality, and surpass in value the 


artistic and ciiltural possessions of 
any other city in the British 
Commonwealth. 

Religious toleration has been a 
characteristic of Glasgow since in 
543 S. Kentigern (Mungo) raised 
the standard of Christianity and 
founded Glasgow on the banks of 
the Molindinar river, a tributary of 
the Clyde. A cathedral dedicated 
in 1136 was burned down c. 1189. 
The first section of the present 
building was dedicated in 1197. 
It and S. Magnus alone of the pre- 
Reformation cathedrals on the 
Scottish mainland escaped destruc- 
tion during the Reformation dis- 
orders of the 16th century. It 
was saved by the merchants and 
tradesmen when it was threatened 
by a mob. It is the chief centre 
of the Church of Scotland, and is 
still used for regular services, and 
for special services connected with 
the city and the nation. 

The churches of Glasgow are 
now better attended than they 
were in the beginning of the 19th 
century. All denominations seem 
to have achieved harmony and 
understanding, and cooperate on 
the education committee and in 
many other directions. The 
habits of the people have im- 
proved ; in 1928 there were 1,619 
premises licensed for the sale 
of alcoholic liquors, and 8,373 
prosecutions for drunkenness ; in 
1946 the comparative figures were 
1,363 and 2,340. 

An Industrial Community 

But it is as an industrial com- 
munity that Glasgow is best 
known. Its citizens like to call it 
tho industrial capital of Groat 
Britain. For more than a century 
it has boon celebrated for its 
heavy industries — iron, steel, ship- 
building, engineering, and the 
making of locomotives, boilers, 
cranes, bridges, and machinery. 
Ships built there include the Em- 
press of Britain and H.M.S. Hood, 
both sunk during the Second Great 
War, the Queen Mary and the 
Queen Elizabeth, H.M.SS. Duke of 
York, Vanguard, and Implacable. 
Scottish shipyards in 1946 had an 
output of 379,615 tons 
of mercantile shipping, and carried 
out repair and conversion work 
on merchant ships of a gross ton- 
nage of 4,623,404 tons. The Clyde 
navigation trust, which has spent 
over £12,000,000 on the docks and 
waterways in proof of its con- 
fidence in the future of ship- 
building and shipping has planned 
a long-term programme of ex- 
tensions and improvements to cost 
over £7,000,000 ; and shipbuilders 
have taken leases of new lands in 




1. Glasgow cathedral dating from lath to 15th century. 5. Broomielaw Bridge over the Clyde, opened 189^. 

2. Argyle Street, chief shopping thoroughfare. 3. City 6. Prince's Dock, 7. St. George’s Square and the muni- 

art gallery, seen from Kelvingrove Park. 4. Glasgow cipal buildings, showing the 80 ft. column of the Scott 

University buildings, designed by Gilbert Scott, 1868. monument, and equestrian statue of Queen Victoria 

GLASGOW: VIEWS OF SCOTLAND’S GREAT INDUSTRUL METROPOLIS 
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perpetuity or for 60 years. In 
1947 the shipbuilders had con- 
tracts to keep them all busy for 
four years. 

At least 40 p.c. of aU the ship- 
ping built in Great Britain in a 
normal year is launched on the 
Clyde; and Clyde-built marine 
engines, boilers, electrical equip- 
ment, and locomotives are sent to 
all parts of the world. Glasgow 
locomen build locomotives for 
India and for Africa ; Babcock 
and Wilcox boilers and electric 
power plant are designed for nearly 
every country in the world. 

Lord Kelvin’s Record 

The city’s engineers are also 
skilled in the lighter industries. 
Several firms are famous for the 
optical and other instruments they 
make for the Royal navy and the 
merchant navy, the R.A.F., and 
the army. This is what might be 
expected in a city where Lord 
Kelvin registered 50 patents for 
telephonic, cable, and electric 
communications. His influence 
and name are still respected in two 
of the largest companies which ful- 
fil orders for aU kinds of scientific 
instruments and apparatus from 
every country on the globe. 

The Singer manufacturing com- 
pany started to manufacture sew- 
ing machines in Bridgeton in the 
E. end of Glasgow, and later built 
larger factories in Clydebank out- 
with the city boundary. Here 
90 p.c. of all British sewing 


machines are made for the home 
and export markets. Glasgow also 
makes carpets of aU kinds, the E. 
end having the largest carpet 
factory in Great Britain. Carpets 
for the coronation and other 
national ceremonies have been 
made here. Scores of new factories 
for lighter industries employ men 
and women formerly considered 
heavy handed. These new indus- 
tries include the making of radio 
receiving sets, vacuum cleaners, 
clocks, typewriters, refrigerators, 
restaurant equipment, ventilators 
for houses, shops, and factories, 
electric lamps, cycles, chemicals, 
motor vehicles, photographic 
equipment, atomic research and 
other scientific apparatus, dry 
batteries, motor tires, clothing, 
laundry plant, books and paper, 
tobacco, and cigarettes. There is 
hardly anytliing wanted at home 
or abroad that Glasgow is not pre- 
pared to make. 

Manufacture for Export 
The workers of the city also 
excel in the making of coalmining 
machinery, pumps, and valves, 
while its textile machines are of 
such high quality that some pro- 
ducers can sell as easily in the U.S. A. 
as in Great Britain. The city 
also produces fully 50 p.c. of all the 
manufactured bread, biscuits, and 
cakes consumed in Scotland, and 
in normal times exports special 
food products to the Dominions, 
the colonies, and the U.S. A. It has 


the oldest brewery in Scotland, 
which before the Second Great 
War exported more beer than any 
other brewery in Great Britain. 
Huge quantities of whisky are 
blended and bonded in Glasgow, 
which is also the chief centre for 
shipping supplies to the U.S. A. and 
other overseas buyers. 

Iron aul Siecl Plants 

Immediately after the Second 
Great War, plans for Glasgow in- 
cluded the modernisation of its 
iron and steel plants, at an esti- 
mated cost of £29,000,000 ; the 
building by the government of a 
£20,000,000 integrated plant for 
iron and steel at Bishopton; the 
construction of a giant graving 
dock to take the biggest ships 
afloat at a probable cost of over 
£20,000,000 ; the driving of a 
vehicular and pedestrian tunnel 
under the Clyde between Scotstoun 
and Linthouse, estimated to take 
10 years to complete and to cost 
£15,000,000 to £20,000,000. 

Glasgow has been interested in 
flying since Percy Pilcher experi- 
mented with gliders there and at 
Dumbarton in the 1890s. A Scottish 
aviation company was started at 
Barrhead near Glasgow in 1911 
with a capital of £10,000, but the 
aerodrome and the first two ma- 
chines wore burnt out the following 
year. During the First Great War 
over 2,200 engines were built by 
Glasgow firms, one of which, 
William Beardmore & Co., also 



Glasgow. Plan of the central portion of the city, showing the principal buildings, railway stations and docks, as well as 

Kelvingrove Park and the inner suburbs 
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designed and constructed B 34, 
the airship which made the first 
double Atlantic voyage in 1919. 
The industry, however, lapsed 
until the Rolls Royce co., oper- 
ating a government factory at 
HiUington, started production in 
1940. Between 1940 and 1945 
almost 24,000 new engines were 
built, and 30,000 others converted, 
^at HiUington. 

Glasgow airport, which is at 
Renfirew, 6 J m. fi:om Glasgow, was 
the first civil airport in Scotland. 
In 1945 there were ten routes based 
on it; in that year they flew 
29,573 passengers a total of 
2,321,607 mUes. During the 
Second Great War thousands of 
aircraft were assembled and flown 
or transported firom there to aU 
war zones. Over 1,500 mechanics 
were employed at Renfrew by the 
American Lockheed Co. repairing 
and reconditioning U.S. bombers ; 
more than 40,000 men, women, 
and youths were employed on air 
work in Glasgow. 

Sport and Recreation 

Glasgow has six first league foot- 
ball grounds capable of accom- 
modating a total of over 400,000 
spectators. Hampden, the largest 
ground in the world, has held 
150,000 persons, but the number is 
now restricted to 135,000 ; Ibrox, 
the next largest, has held 117,000, 
Celtic Park can hold 80,000. There 
are also about 200 other pitches 
for junior and juvenile footbaUers. 

There are over 120 cinemas and 
50 dance haUs. Jazz has its de- 
votees, but the classical concerts of 
the Scottish orchestra and the 
Glasgow choral union also draw 
many listeners. 

Theatres and music haUs have 
declined in number, though they 
attract big audiences. The Prin- 
cess’s theatre, once famous for 
pantomime, now specialises, as the 
Citizen’s theatre, in modern drama 
with a preference for the Scottish 
brand. Unity theatre caters for 
those who want left-wing plays. 
But pantomime in winter and 
variety is summer are the most 
popular stage performances for 
Glaswegians. Pantomimes run to 
full houses for 20 weeks, summer 
variety shows often continue for 
a four months’ season. 

The original university build- 
ings, situated near High Street, 
have been supplanted by the 
modem buildings at Gilmorehill, 
designed by Sir Gilbert Scott and 
completed in 1870. These overlook 
Kelvingrove park, in which the 
Western infirmary, the Anderson 
college, and the art gallery are 
situated. The university includes 


the Hunterian museum and the 
Bute hall, two of the cultural 
“ show places ” in the city. The art 
gallery, damaged during the 1941 
air raids, was opened in 1901 as 
part of an international exhibition, 
and cost £250,000. Kelvin hall is, 
after Olympia, London, the largest 
exhibition centre in Great Britain. 

Historic buildings include, be- 
sides the cathedral, Provand’s 
lordship, said to be the oldest 
house in the city. Built and occu- 
pied by Bishop Muirhead in 1474, 
it is at the top of High St., the 
main thoroughfare in pre-Refor- 
mation times. At the S. end of 
High St. is the Tolbooth or town 
house, the seat of civic government, 
which occupied a site midway 
between the cathedral and the 
river Clyde. 

Modern public buildings include 
the city chambers, the royal tech- 
nical college, the merchants’ house, 
the stock exchange, and the royal 
exchange, all within walking dis- 
tance of each other in the commer- 
cial and civic centre of the city. 
Farther W., near the university, 
is the Mitchell library, much used 
by students ; it contains one of the 
best collections of Robert Burns 
publications in the world. 

Flan o£ the City 

The city, planned and laid out 
with the river as its S. boimdary, 
was commended before the in- 
dustrial revolution for its excellent 
houses, beautiful gardens, and 
lovely river walks. The streets 
then all radiated from the cathedral 
and the town house with High 
St., Gallowgate, Saltmarket, and 
Trongate as the chief promenades. 
Now, with over 1,000 miles of 
streets lined with residential tene- 
ments and commercial buildings, 
Glasgow has become one of the 
most congested towns in Europe. 

Argyle St. is the busiest and 
most popular shopping thorough- 
fare, and runs almost from the E. 
to the W. boundary of the city. It 
is part of what was once the main 
road from the Firth of Clyde to 
the Firth of Forth. Sauchiehall 
St., running almost E. to W. from 
the royal infirmary to the art 
gallery, is a favourite shopping 
rendezvous for those who prefer 
Paris styles and Bond St. prices. 
Great Western Road, praised by 
John Ruskin as one of the finest 
avenues in Great Britain, leads 
almost from the west centre of the 
city to the Loch Lomond Boule- 
vard, constructed after the First 
Great War. This by-passes Clyde- 
bank and Dumbarton, direct to 
Balloch, and is a busy motor route, 
summer or winter. A magnificent 


panorama of the firth of Clyde can 
be seen from the Boulevard above 
Clydebank and Old Kilpatrick. 

The Glasgow- Edinburgh road, 
100 ft. wide, was constructed 
1924-26 at a cost of £2,400,000. 
There are also 'excellent roads to 
the N., S., and W. Almost any part 
of Scotland can be reached by road 
from Glasgow within a few hours. 

Bibliography. Glasgow Memorials, 
R. Renwich, 1908 ; History of the 
University of Glasgow, 1451-1909, 
J. Coutts, 1909 ; Medieval Glasgow, 
J. Primrose, 1913; History of 
Glasgow, G. Eyre-Todd, 1931 ; 
The Second City, Walkley, 1946. 

Glasgow, Ellen (187-4-1945). 
American novelist. EUen Ander- 
son Gholson, born at Richmond, 
Va., April 22, 1874, took the name 
Glasgow in regard to her Scottish 
ancestry. She published her first 
novel, The Descendant, in 1897, 
and her other books included 
Phases of an Inferior Planet, 1898 ; 
The Romance of a Plain Man, 
1909 ; One Man in His Time, 
1922 ; Barren Ground, 1925 ; The 
Romantic Comedians, 1927 ; The 
Sheltered Life, 1932. Often de- 
scribing life in Virginia, she drew 
powerful portraits of Southern 
characters. In 1943 she pub- 
lished A Certain Measure: an 
Interpretation of Prose Fiction. 
She was awarded the Pulitzer prize 
in 1941. She died at Richmond, 
Va., Nov. 21, 1945. 

Glasgow Bank Frauds. The 
failure of the City of Glasgow Bank. 
Oct. 2, 1878, resulted in losses of 
over six millions sterling. Every 
shareholder was responsible to the 
extent of his fortune. More than 
half the whole number had less 
than £500 of stock, and only 88 
.stockholders held amounts of 
£2,000 and upwards. But among 
these was the bank itself, which 
held no less than £153,536. 

The manager and several direc- 
tors were tried at Edinburgh, Feb., 
1879, on charges of falsehood, 
fraud, and theft, convicted on cer- 
tain counts, and sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment varying 
from eight to 18 months. 

Glasgow Herald, The. Scot- 
tish independent newspaper, start- 
ed by John Mennons, Jan. 27, 
1783, as a weekly, under the title 
of The Glasgow Advertiser. It was 
published later twice a week as The 
Glasgow Advertiser and Evening 
Intelligencer, the old title was 
resumed in 1794, altered to The 
Herald and Advertiser in 1802, and 
finally to The Glasgow Herald in 
1805. From a tri- weekly it becamr, 
a daily on Jan. 3, 1859. 

Mennons’s successors in the edi- 
torship included Samuel Hunter, 
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Qeoyge Outram, James Pagan, 
wno instituted modern methods of 
reporting, William Jack, Dr. J. H. 
Stoddart, Dr. Charles Russell, Dr. 
William Wallace, F. Harcourt 
Kitchin, Sir Robert Bruce. Allied 
papers are The Evening Times, 
1876, and The Bulletin, 1916. The 
proprietary firm, G-eorge Outram 
& Co., was converted into a public 
limited liability company in 1920. 

Glasgow Rangers, Scottish 
football club, described under its 
correct title Rangers. 

Glasgow School, Name asso- 
ciated from 1886 with a group of 
painters living in Glasgow, Its 
members included Sir David Cam- 
eron, J. E. Christie, Joseph 
Crawhall, junr., Sir James Guthrie, 
E. A. Hornel, Sir John La very, 
Harrington Mann, James Peterson, 
Alexander Roche, R. Macaulay 
Stevenson, and E. A. Walton. 
Consult The Glasgow School of 
Painting, D. Martin, 1902. 

Glasgow University. Found- 
ed in 1450 by William Turnbull, 
bishop of Glasgow. It found a 
home in the High 
Street ; various 
Scottish sove- 
reigns made gifts 
of land and pro- 
perty, and there 
it remained for 
about four cen- 
turies. In 1860 a 
Glasgow Univer- new site was 
sityarms hoxi^ht on Gil- 
morehill, where a magnificent pile 
of buildings was erected in the 
Early English style. They include 
library, museum, classrooms, etc., 
with houses for some professors. 
Sir G. G. Scott was the architect, 
and the buildings were opened in 
1870, having cost £500,000 Parts 
of them, Bute Hall and Randolph 
Hall, were given by the benefactors 
after whom they are named. New 
buildings have been erected for 
scientific and medical departments. 
The university has a chancellor 
and also a lord rector. Its work- 
ing head is the principal and it has 
faculties in arts, divinity, law, 
medicine, science, and engineering. 
In the 19th century it received 
many additional benefactions, and 
it has many schplarships and bur- 
saries, including the Snell exhibi- 
tion to Oxford, Women equally 
with men are admitted to degrees. 
Affiliated is the Royal Technical 
College, which provides courses for 
degrees in applied science. The 
university was at the height of its 
fame in the 18th century, when 
Adam Smith, Sir William Hamil- 
ton, John Wilson, and other noted 
Scotsmen were educated here, as 



were a number of Englishmen. 
Before 1950 it united with the 
other Scottish universities to send 
three members to parliament. 

Glashtin. Mythical horse in 
Isle of Man folklore. It lived in 
the water, but frequently dispor- 
ted itself on the land with the 
native ponies. When the Manx 
ponies became crossed with horses 
from other countries the glashtin 
ceased to visit them. 

Glaspell, Susan (1882-1948). 
American novelist and dramatist. 
Born at Davenport, Iowa, July 1, 


1882, sho was educated at Drake 
university and the university of 
Chicago, and became a reporter at 
Des Moines. Her plays included 
Bernice, 1920; Inheritors, 1921; 
The Verge, 1921 ; Alison’s House] 
1930, which gained the Pulitzer 
prize. Among her novels are The 
Glory of the Conquered, 1909; 
Fidelity, 1915 ; The Road to the 
Temple, 1926 ; The Morning is 
Near Us, 1940. Sho also wrote a 
biography of her first husband, 
G. C. Cook (d. 1923). She died 
July 27, 1948. 


GLASS AND GLASSMAKING 

Ivor B. N. Bvans, member of tbe^ Assoc, of British. Science Writers 

■ The origins and development of glass from the earliest times are 
here described. See also articles on special kinds of glass^ e.g. 
Irish Glass; Optical Glass; Stained Glass; Venetian Glass. 

See also Chemistry ; Glass4ike Plastics 


Glasses are substances which, 
when quickly cooled from the 
molten state, become solid without 
devitrification, i.6., the formation 
of very small crystals. Most com- 
mercial glasses are a mixture of 
silicates ; but certain glasses con- 
tain no silica, being made on a 
small scale for special purposes. 
The ingredients used in varying 
proportions are usually sand 
(silica) together with one or more 
of the following : soda ash, potash, 
magnesia, calcium and sodium 
phosphates and borates (for heat 
resisting glasses). High silica 
glass, used for laboratory ware, 
contains 80 p.c. silica, sheet glass 
71 p.c.; optical flint glass, which 
has one-third the hardness of sheet 
glass, contains 40 p.c. 

The Softening Temperature 

Glasses soften from 400® 0. 
upwards ; but have no definite 
melting point, so the point at 
which a thread 9 ins. long and 0*6 
mm. diam. lengthens under its own 
weight at the rate of 1 mm. per 
min. in a furnace is taken as the 
softening temperature, which var- 
ies from 610° C. for lead glass, to 
780° 0. for high silica glass. The 
density varies from specific gravity 
2*2 for borosilioate glass to 5*2 for 
very dense lead glass. 

(Jlass will stand almost infinite 
compression, but breaks under 
tension; the surface containing, 
so to speak, the strength. Cutting 
with a diamond or cutting wheel 
reduces the strength, so that the 
glass brealcs easily along the line 
of the out. 

Glass is today indispensable in 
the house, in decoration, buildings, 
engineering, scientific research, 
radio, television, food, drink, and 
chemical manufacture and in 
electrical engineering. 


The earliest glass known is a few 
pieces found In Egypt and attri- 
buted to Syria at about 6,600 b.o. 
Sidon and’ Damascus are believed 
to have been the world’s original 
glass manufacturing centres, or 
“ glassfields,” the craft being in- 
troduced into Egypt about 2000 
B.o. When Tamerlane sacked 
Damascus in 1400 a.d. the Syrian 
glass makers dispersed. This 
ancient glass was not transparent ; 
it was coloured or opaque. In the 
16th century b.o,, the Egyptians 
developed glass-blowing, and the 
blown glass ware of the Greek and 
Roman period resulted. 

Early Egyptian Methods 

About 1370 B.o. the Egyptians 
fused crushed quartz pebbles and 
wood ash alkali in earthenware 
pans, coloured the “ metal” (molten 
glass) with green or blue frit. 
When cold the pan was chipped 
away, and the pieces, about 4 ins. 
to 6 ins. across and i in. to 1 in. 
thick, had the froth chipped off, 
leaving, for the first time, clear, 
coloured glass. The plate was 
heated again to the pasty state, 
folded and rolled with a metal bar 
to produce a cane of pencil dia- 
meter, which was heated and 
drawn to a cane about 4 in. diam. 
The hot cane was then wound 
round a copper mandril in the 
shape of a wide-mouthed vase, and 
the whole rolled hot until the sur- 
face was smooth. On cooling, the 
copper mandril contracted and was 
withdrawn to leave the glass vase. 
Decorative beads were in demand. 
About 1200 B.o. pressed and 
moulded glass articles were made. 

In the 3rd century B.o. blown 
bottles and vessels were in common 
use at Sidon, where the Syrians 
first developed window or crown 
glass in the 1st century a.d. The 



Glass and Glassmaking. 1. Drawing a tube. The skilled tube drawer, on right, has started to walk backwards from his 
mate, and the tube is just becoming visible. 2. Drawing out thermometer tubing — almost completed : the length is 
approximately 40 yards and the bore is maintained throughout. 3. A skilled blower with a ‘‘gathering’’ of molten 
glass which will become a cathode ray bulb tor radar 


Alexandrians had a trade with 
Rome in cut and engraved glass. 

Roman glass was roughly 69 p.c. 
silica, 17 p.c. soda, 11 p.c. lime, 
and 3 p.c. magnesia alumina and 
iron oxide. Enamelled glassware 
originated with the Syrians of the 
1st century a.d. The Roman 
Empire spread glass-making to 
many European centres, nor did 
glassmaking disappear at the fall 
of Rome ; Syrians were settled in 
the Seine-Rhine areas until the 
7th century a.d. 

About the 10th century a.d., a 
glassmaking industry was started 
at Venice as a closed guild with 
severe penalties for di-vrilgence of 
its secrets. It required three 
generations to make a master- 
craftsman ; but all changes were 
by rule of thumb, for not until the 
18th and 19th centuries was glass 
studied scientifically. 

Venetian Muranese Glass 

Crown glass is made by blowing 
a large bubble, attaching a 
“ punty,” or iron rod, to the pole 
opposite the blow-pipe, which is 
then removed, and spinning until 
the blow -hole opens out to become 
the periphery of a disk about 24 ins. 
diam. The Seine-Rhine glassfields 
and Normandy specialised in this, 
the latter supplying most of 
Britain’s glass, particularly for the 
British schools of glass-painting. 
The Venetians’ Muranese glass be- 
came famous throughout the 
medieval world as did their beads, 
spectacle lenses, ships’ lanterns, 
and, after 1317 a.d., mirrors. The 
guild of mirrormakers was formed 
in 1569. 


Plate glass, which is flat glass, 
with both sides polished so that 
they are parallel to each other, was 
made in France in the 17th century 
by casting glass into metal frames 
and rolling the surface, then 
grinding and polishing it when it 
was cold and annealed. This 
method used 2.000 lb. of glass per 
cast, and took 10 days to anneal. 

Cylinders Forty Feet Long 
' • The German method of blowing 
a long cylinder, 15 ins. or more in 
diam., cutting ojff the ends and 
then opening out to a plate in a 
furnace, invented before the 11th 
century, continued to be used for 
small quantities of special glasses 
into the 20th century. Cylinders 
up to 40 ft. long were blown 
mechanically at the end of the 
19th century in the U.S.A. 

The families of glassmakers, 
following receding forests for their 
fuel, spread to Bohemia and all 
over Europe. In France they 
enjoyed a high status until their 
spirit of rehgious independence 
caused their persecution, and they 
emigrated to England in Eliza- 
beth’s time. In the 13th century 
glassmakers at Dyers Cross had 
made glass for Westminster Abbey, 
the glazier’s company had been 
formed in 1328 and a Royal 
charter granted to the glassfield at 
Chiddingfold ; but, until the 
French glassmakers arrived Eng- 
lish glass was inferior and most 
requirements were imported. In 
1587 some Venetians m London 
invented lead glass. 

In 1617 Sir Robert Mansell (d. 
1653) obtained the glass monopoly, 


becoming,' by his granting of 
licences to Stourbridge and else- 
where, the father of the English 
industry. By 1696 there were 90 
glasshouses, using sea-coal, in Eng- 
land and Wales. They manufac- 
tured crystal, fiint, green bottle, 
window, and plate glass. London 
had 26 houses. 

Casting of plate was introduced 
into England in 1773, crown glass 
by John Boles between 1678 and 
1691. Plate glass manufacture and 
experimental development were 
restricted by a heavy excise tax 
and the development of lenses by 
an excise regulation forbidding 
crown glass to be manufactm-ed 
thicker than in. Taxes and 
restrictions were repealed in 1846, 
but so also were the import duties, 
and cheap foreign glass closed 
many small British works. 

Ordinary Sheet Glass 

With the assistance of the 
Frenchman, Georges Bontemps, 
Robert Lucas Chance introduced 
the manufacture of ordinary sheet 
glass into England in 1832. By 
that time British flint glass (lead- 
sand potash) was world-famous for 
its brilliancy as cut table-ware, 
being manufactured at Loudon, 
Stourbridge, Whittington, and 
Waterford, Ireland. The cutting 
process was introduced from Bo- 
hemia. In 1839 James Chance 
produced his patent plate, the 
thinnest produced to date, by 
grinding the sheets on slates 
coated with leather and felt. In 
1841, James Hartley, at Pilking- 
tons, Sunderland, manufactured 
thin, cast sheet glass to any size 


and down to J-in. thick ; it had a 
fluted pattern impressed upon it. 

In 1851 Chances supplied the 
1| million square feet of glass for 
the Crystal Palace. They next 
developed cathedral glass, which 
has one side impressed with an 
irregular pattern, and figured glass, 
with deeper, regular patterns, by 
feeding the glass into marked 
rollers and producing the figured 
sheet with both sides brilliant. 

The 1,000 tons capacity tank 
fmmace was also developed, being 
aSout 30 ft. by 120 ft. by 5 ft., 
with fireclay walls and a roof of 
silica brick, to the Siemens re- 
generative design. The ingredients 


Glass and Glassmakm?. Placing a 
“gathering” into the “glory 
hole ” to he warmed up. When 
warm enough, the glass will he 
stretched, slit, flattened, and made 
into a sauare sheet. Right : a 
partly shaped fruit dish, on the 
punty iron, is being sheared 


are introduced at one end and the 
molten glass comes out at the 
other, the highest temperature, 
with the glass at about 1,600° C. 
and watery to allow bubbles to 
escape to the surface, being one- 
third of the way across. 

The cut cylinder method and 
casting from ladles have been dis- 
placed by semi -continuous and 
continuous processes, Fourcault, 
in Belgium, in 1904, patented his 
method of drawing a stream of 
glass through a fireclay slot float- 
ing on molten pasty glass, and 
achieved complete success in 1913. 
The sheet, drawn up by water- 
cooled rollers, passes into the 
annealing tower at the rate of 120 
ft. per hr. On reaching the top the 
sheet is cut at convenient lengths. 
Unfortunately, glass crystals grad- 
ually form on the slot, scratching 
the sheet with “ music lines.” 

In the Colburn or Libby-Owens 
process patented in 1905, two 
small rollers maintain the width 
of the vertically drawn sheet, 
which is then re-heated and drawn 
horizontally over a roller into the 
annealing lehr. The surface is 
spoilt by the bending, but is dirt 


free. The edge-bowl method de- 
veloped by the Pittsburg plate 
glass company consists of merely 
the cooled, slotted ends of the 
Fourcault slit or debiteuse, which 
cools the edges and maintains the 
width of the glass. The composi- 
tion of sheet and plate glass is, 
ordinarily, similar : 72-73 p.c. 
silica, 13-14 p.c. lime, 0*5-1 -5 p.c. 
alumina, 14-15 p.c. soda. 

The grinding and polishing of 
cast plate glass, begun in 1688 
when the glass had to be cast at 
least 50 p.c. thicker than the final 
product, steadily evolved until a 
method was developed in which 
the glass was embedded in plaster 
of Paris on rotat- 
ing steel tables 30 
to 40 ft. in diam. 
The grinder of 
iron shod disks 
was first fed with 
sand and water, 
then fine sand or 
emery, and the 
perfectly flat, 



smooth silky texture obtained was 
washed with rouge and \y’ater. 
The sheet was then rclaid with the 
polished side on cloth and the 
operation was repeated. The 
Bicheroux process substituted for 
the casting table two rollers fed 
with glass poured from a pot on to 
a smooth sheet behind the feed 
rollers ; the glass sheet emerging 
being cut by a descending knife 
when it reached the end of the de- 
livery table. The sheet was an- 
nealed and then polished. Glass 
made in this way does not cockle 
on cooling as does cast glass, and 
less glass has to be removed by 
grinding and polishing to secure 
parallel surfaces. 

The motor car has created an 
enormous demand for plato glass. 
The Ford process discharges a con- 
tinuous sheet, from one end of a 
continually supplied furnace, into 
two rollers. At first the sheet pro- 
duced was only the width of a 
windscreen, but after 1923 Pil- 
kingtons introduced modifica- 
tions by which high-grade sheets 
of glass 100 ins. wide could be pro- 
duced by this method. Most plate 


glass is now made by the con- 
tinuous tank method. 

Both Ford and Pilkingtons de- 
veloped a method for continuous 
grinding and polishing. The sheet, 
after leaving the rollei’s, was put 
through an annealing lehr and 
was then cut up. The rough 
sheets were laid on tables, whose 
ends met at a level, flush joint, 
which slid on guides under motor- 
driven grinders and polishers. 
Some plants were 800 ft. long, and 
licences to operate the Pilldngton 
method on glass up to 16 ft. wide 
were granted to the IJ.S.A., 
France, and Belgium. By this 
method very thin sheets of ground 
plato glass could bo made, and 
laminated “ safety ” glass, in 
which a sheet of gelatine was sand- 
wiched between two thin plates 
and the perimeter sealed, became 
universally available for motor cars. 

Glass is coloured by the addi- 
tion of cobalt for blue, chrome for 
yellow-green, manganese for violet, 
nickel for green, and so forth. 
Tho colouring ingredients either 
form transparent silicates or be- 
come so finely divided that the 
particles scatter the light, allowing 
only certain colours to be trans- 
mitted in tho process. 

Wired Glass 

Wired glass, where electrically 
welded mesh is embedded in con- 
tinuous sheet glass, was developed 
by Pilkington Bros, in 1898. 
Spun “ glass silk,” or fibreglass, 
was first manufactured by Chances 
in 1930, the molten glass being 
forced through fine, heated dies. 
Woven in tapes, it provides a 
very thin insulation, unaffected 
by climate or insects, for tho wires 
in radar sets. In mats, quilts, or 
blankets, it is used to insulate 
heat, for filters, cinema screens, 
tiro fabrics, tablecloths, etc. 

Toughened or tempered glass, 
armourplatc, is a French invention. 
Unless glass is annealed, the 
internal stresses become so great 
that they overcome tho surface 
strength and the glass cracks. 
In armourplato tho two surfaces 
of a sheet are cooled quickly by 
blasts of air, with the result that 
the compressive forces of the 
“ skins ” are far greater than ex- 
panding internal forces. The 
breaking strength of such glass is 
50 to 300 j>.c. greater than that of 
ordinary glass. When broken by a 
scratch or projectile it falls into 
fragments, free of cutting edges. 

Opal glass, which the Egyptians 
discovered about 300 a.d., is clear 
glass with millions of small par- 
ticles of glass of another refractive 
index per c.c. It gives a sea-mist 
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effect produced by adding phos- 
phates and fluorides to the metal. 
Mashed glasses are clear glasses 
thinly coated with coloured glass. 

Glass tumblers and electric lamp 
and valve globes are blown on 
multiple automatic machines, 
whose plungers pick up a measured 
amount of glass from a tank and 
blow it into a globe, given its final, 
exact shape in a mould. Other 
machines place molten glass in a 
mould and bring down a plunger 
producing a pressed article, such 
as thick tumblers, heat-resisting 
oven-ware, lens and prism blanks, 
which are afterwards ^ound to 
their precise forms. Britain now 
leads in the manufacture of the 
highest quality lenses for cameras 
and for lighthouses. In fact, most 
of the coasts of the world are lit 
by lighthouses fitted with British 
lenses. Hollow glass bricks are 
made in two halves by pressing, 
the two parts being sealed together 
in the annealing lehr. These thick 
glasses are of Iwrosilicate to with- 
stand temperature changes with- 
out undue expansion. 

Twin Plate Glass 

Twin plate, a British invention 
of the Second Great War years, is 
produced by introducing the rib- 
bon of plate glass continuously, 
without cutting, into the grinders 
and polishers, which act on both 
sides simultaneously. One furnace 
can produce 160 sq. ft. of glass 
per min. continuously, day and 
night, all the year round. 

Stourbridge produces beautiful 
blown glass vessels, while glasses 
have been developed to transmit 
or to screen ultra-violet radiation, 
to deter flies, to absorb the heat 
rays from the sun, thus keeping a 
room’s air and inhabitants cool, 
and for other specialised purposes. 

Bibliography. Principles of Glass 
Making, H. J. Powell, 1883 ; Glass 
in the Old World, M. A. W. Dunlop, 
1883 ; Irish Glass, M. S. D. Westrop, 
1920 ; Defects in Glass, C. J. 
Peddle, 1927 ; Modem Glass, G. 
Janneau, 1931 ; English Glass, W. 
A. Thorpe, 1935 ; Glass in Architec- 
ture and Decoration, R. McGrath, 
A. C. Frost, H. E. Beckett, 1937 ; 
Scottish and Jacobite Glass, A. 
Fleming, 1938 ; A Key to Pottery 
and Glass, B. Rackham, 1940 ; 
Handbook of the Glass Industry, S. 
R. Scholes, 1941; American Glass, H. 
and G. S. McKearin, 1941; Glass and 
Glazing, D. M. J. Davidson, 1946. 

Glassites. A Scottish sect, 
founded by John Glas. He taught 
that all Church establishments 
were unscriptural, and that each 
congregation should be self-govern- 
ing and have the power to appoint 
its own ministers. The publica- 
tion of his view’s in The Testimony 


of the King of Martyrs, 1727, led 
to his suspension by the synod of 
Angus, and in 1730 he was de- 
posed from the ministry. He 
founded several congregations, 
better known as Sandemanians, 
after one of the more conspicuous 
elders, Robert Sandeman, son-in- 
law of Glas. The sect adopted the 
practices of community of goods 
and abstinence from certain foods. 

Glass-like Plastics or Oboan- 
10 Glasses. Those plastics which 
have the primary characteristic of 
glass — ^transparency. The search 
for a non-breakable glass has been 
the incentive behind much work 
on plastics. Glass-like plastics 
are in the main derivatives of the 
hypothetical vinyl radical, and 
include polystyrene and its deriva- 
tives, certain vinyl polymers, 
polymethyl methacrylate, aUyl 
polymers, and some ketone con- 
densation resins. 

Except for the allyl polymers, 
these are thenfio-softening, and 
can be manipulated in sheet or rod 
form by the application of moder- 
ate heat. They have reasonable 
resistance to shock except at very 
low temperatures, and are of low 
specific gravity, being mostly 
slightly denser than water. In 
sheet form they are used for air- 
craft screens and generally where 
rotection and good vision must 
e combined. Rods of polymethyl 
methacrylate, with their remark- 
able transparency, are wanted for 
surgical instruments. Other uses 
of glass-like plastics are in tele- 
vision apparatus and the produc- 
tion of lenses for industrial and 
ophthalmic purposes. 

Glass Paper- Sheets of paper 
coated with powdered glass for 
use as an abrasive. Glue or some 
other adhesive is applied to the 
paper, which is then sprinkled 
with a layer of the abrasive 
material in a determined thickness 
and closely controlled grade of 
fineness. Glass cloth is a similar, 
more durable material in which 
the backing is a fine twill. Glass 
paper or cloth is used for finishing 
and smoothing woodwork, rubbing 
down painted surfaces, etc. To 
prevent the dust which would 
arise from rubbing down paint- 
work dry (and which might be 
harmful to the worker), glass- 
paper is made with a water- 
resistant adhesive so that it can 
be used on the previously wetted 
surface of the paintwork. 

The name is applied somewhat 
loosely to materials in which the 
abrasive is a substance other than 
glass. Sand paper is coated with 
sharp sand in various grades, 


made and used as glass paper. 
Other natural and artificial grits 
are employed, some of the carbor- 
undum class. Emery paper and 
cloth, coated with emery powder, 
are used for finishing metal surfaces. 

Glass-sand. Sand suitable 
for the manufacture of glass. 
Most sands contain a high percent- 
age of quartz, together with other 
constituents, commonly feldspar 
and lesser amounts of other 
minerals ; but high-grade glass 
requires sand having a silica 
percentage of nearly 100. The 
sand should be of fine to medium 
grain, and individual grains should 
be angular. There should be no 
iron oxide to form a yellow coating 
on the grains. Some impure sands 
are still suitable for bottle glass. 
The purest glass-sands come from 
Fontainebleau and Lippe, where 
they carry only 0*02 p.c. of im- 
purities. Good British varieties arc 
obtained from the Lower Green- 
sand formation of Cretaceous age 
in Kent, Surrey, Bucks, and Beds. 

Glass Sellers’ Company. 
London city livery company. 

Incorporated in 
1664, it has one 
trust, the John 
Abbott scholar- 
ship of £60 ten- 
able by a scholar 
of the City of 
London School at 
Oxford or Cam- 
bridge.The offices 
are 32, Victoria St., London, S.W. 1 . 

Glass Snake [Ophisavrus), 
The popular but erroneous name 
for the Scheltopusik, a genus ol 



Glass Sellers^ 
Company arms 



Glass Snake, a legless lizard, over 
a yard in length 


lizards found in Hungary, Greece, 
Russia, S, Asia, and N. America. 
It is snake-like in form, the limbs 
being absent or rudimentary, and 
the body covered with scales. It 
is perfectly harmless, and feeds on 
mice and snails. See Lizard. 

Glasswort {Salicornia europaea) 
OR Marsh Samphire. Annual leaf- 
less herb of the family Chenopodi- 
aceae. A native of Europe, N. 
Africa, W. Asia, and N. America, it 
has juicy, jointed stems and bran- 
ches, joints spindle-shaped. The 
minute flowers are in pairs, sunk in 
a pit in the joints of the branches, 
and have no petals. Glasswort 
grows in salt marshes, and was so 
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Glasswort or Marsh Samphire. A 
leafless herb with fleshy branches 


called from having been burnt for- 
merly to obtain soda from its ashes 
{Barilla) for use in glass-making. 
Its joints are pickled as a substi- 
tute for real samphire (Crithmum). 
See Ghenopodiaceae. 

Glastonbury. A borough and 
market town of Somerset, England. 
It stands on the Brue, SJ m. S.W. 
of ‘Wells, has a railway station on 
the old Somerset and Dorset line. 
It is chiefly famous for its abbey 
ruins, remains of a great monastic 
house, belonging to the Bene- 
dictines, which flourished here 
until the Reformation The most 
complete of the ruins is that of S. 
Joseph’s Chapel, really the Lady 
Chapel, and they show that the 
abbey church must have been one 
of the largest and noblest in Eng- 
land. Near to it is the abbot’s 
kitchen, an octagonal building, 
and some distance away is his 
barn. In the town is the abbot’s 
justice room. The abbey was one 
of the richest in England and its 
buildings covered 40 acres. 

The chief buildings of the town 
are the Perpendicular churches of 
S. John the Baptist and S. 
Benedict. The George Inn was 
a house for pilgrims. There is a 
museum with prehistoric exhibits. 

At the beginning of the 7th 
century the Benedictines founded 
a monastery. It was replaced by 
one which Dunstan, as abbot here, 
restored and enlarged in the 10th 
century. This was destroyed by 
fire in 1184, whereupon a finer 
one was erected, which lasted 
until the dissolution of the monas- 
teries. Until 1907 the ruins were 
in private hands, after which they 
were transferred to the diocese 
of Bath and Wells. Tradition 
ascribed the foundation to Joseph 
of Arimathea, who, it is said, built 
a church here and planted the 
thorn which bloomed once a year 
on Christmas Day. It was long a 
place of pilgrimage. The town, 
which grew up around the abbey, 


was given municipal privileges in 
1706. Market day, Tues. Pop. 
4,515. See Abbey illus. 

The Glastonbury lake-villages 
are two late Celtic settlements of 
the crannog (q.v.) type. Dis- 
covered by Arthur Bulleid in 1892, 
the principal one was formed upon 
the fringes of a morass by pile- 
surrounded brushwood fascines. 
Beneath peat mounds /90 wattle- 
and-daub round huts, 18 ft. to 
35 ft. across, were traced within 
Si acres. The stratified floors, 
successively remade and rehearth- 
ed as the foundations subsided, 
indicate 160 years of village life 
before the Roman occupation. 
The rarity of weapons — 7 out of 
109 iron objects — betokens a 
peaceful settlement with several 
local industries, A settlement dis- 
covered in 1908 at Meare, 2 m. 
away, contained similar remains. 

Glatz. Town and former 
fortress of Silesia. In Polish 
hands since 1945, it is on the 
river Neisse, near the Czech 
frontier, 58 m. by rly. S.S.W. of 
Breslau. It has a reputed 14th 
century church and other old 
buildings and monuments, a bridge 
of the 14th century, and a town 
hall and museum. The lofty keep 
of its old castle stands on a 
1,200-ft. hiU, into whose rocks the 
former citadel was cut. A German 
township from 1276, Glatz belong- 
ed until 1742 to the Bohemian 
crown. Late in the Second Great 
War it fell to Russian troops. It 
makes machines, furniture, shoes, 
and cigars. Pop. 18,900. 

Glauber, Johann Rudolph 
(1604-68). A German alchemist. 
Born at Karlstadt, afterwards 
living at Strasbourg, Basel, Prank- 
fort-on-Main, and Cologne, he 
died in poverty in Amsterdam. 
His name is perpetuated in 
Glauber’s salt, which he dis- 
covered and lauded as a medicine. 

Glauber’s Salt. Sodium sul- 
phate, Na^SO^lOHgO, colourless 
crystals soluble in water. The 
dose is 30 to 120 grains for repeat- 
ed administration; J to J oz. for 
single administration. It is often 
a useful purgative in conditions 
resulting from sluggish fiver. It 
is named after its discoverer {v,s.).' 

Glaucbau. Town of Germany, 
in Saxony. Situated on the right 
bank of the Mulde, 8 m. N.N.E. of 
Zwickau, and due W. of Chemnitz, 
it is a textile and tool manufac- 
turing centre, and has two castles 
preserved from the 16th century. 
Pop. 31,199. 

Glaucoma (Gr. glaukos, bluish 
green). Disease of the eye charac- 
terised by an increase of tension or 


pressure of the fluids within the 
eyeball. In chronic glaucoma, 
gradually increasing dimness of 
vision is usually the first symptom, 
and in some cases rainbow colours 
are seen round the margins of 
lights. In acute glaucoma, pain 
in the eyeball, often radiating 
over one side of the head, is a 
symptom, and vision is affected. 

Hardness of the eyeball is an im- 
portant diagnostic sign. Glaucoma 
is very serious, and if not promptly 
treated may lead rapidly to per- 
manent blindness. The general 
principle of treatment is to remove 
a portion of the fris so as to allow 
some of the compressed fluid to 
filter into the anterior chamber of 
the eye. See Blindness ; Eye. 

Glauconite.- Dull green min- 
eral, essentially a hydrous silicate 
of iron and potassium, composition 
variable. It occurs in colloidal, 
amorphous, and crystalline form in 
certain rocks of nearly all geologi- 
cal ages; it is abundant in the 
“ green sand ” of the Chalk forma- 
tion and in ocean sediments near 
the continental shores. 

Glaucophane (Gr. glaukos, blu- 
ish green ; phainesthaif to appear). 
Member of the monoclinic amphi- 
bole group of minerals. Essen- 
tially a silicate of sodium, alu- 
minium, and iron, with some mag- 
nesium, it is of variable composi- 
tion. It occurs as vitreous to 
pearly crystals or masses with a 
grey-blue colour in metamorphic 
rooks, such as schist, eclogite, 
marble, etc. Comparatively rare, 
it is usually associated with 
quartz, epidote, pyroxene, etc. 

Glaucus. Name of three per- 
sonages in Greek mythology. They 
are the builder of the Argo, the 
ship of the Argonauts {g.v.)^ ulti- 
mately a sea-god ; the father of 
BoUerophon ; and a Lycian hero 
slain by Ajax. 

Glaucus. Genus of opistho- 
branch gastropod molluscs, found 
floating on the surface of the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans. They 
resemble green slugs with six 
heavily fringed lobes on the body. 
Glaucus, or Wonders of the Shore, 
is the title of a book by Charles 
Kingsley, 1855. See Gastropoda. 

Glaze. Layer of pure or mixed 
transparent colour thinly applied 
to an oil painting to improve its 
tone, to impart mellowness, to 
protect the surface, and to facili- 
tate its being cleaned without risk 
of injury. The old masters 
achieved some of their most subtle 
colour effects by means of their 
glazes painted over a solid mono- 
chrome basis. This was one of the 
traditional methods of the great 
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schools, contrasting with the 
direct ” method, i.e. the direct 
application of solid colour to the 
canvas, adopted by such painters 
as Hals or (later) Raeburn, and in 
general use by the end of the 
19th century. 

Glaze also plays an important 
part in the manufacture of pottery 
and porcelain. At the stage known 
as the biscuit state, the ware is 
dipped in glaze, which either gives 
it a finished appearance, or, in 
decorated porcelain, forms the 
ground on which the painting is 
applied. See Tiles. 

Glazebrook, Sir Richard Tet- 
LET (1854-1935). British physi- 
cist. Born at Liverpool, Sept. 18, 

1854, he was 

educated at 
Dulwich, Liv- 
erpool College 
(later the uni- 
versity), and 
Trinity, Cam- 
bridge. De- 
monstrator at 
sit R. auzefctoojt, CaTendish 
Biitisli phyaioisT Laboratory 
Buateii from 1880, he 

became assistant director in 1890. 
He served a year as principal of Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool, but in 
1899 became first director of the 
National Physical Laboratory, a 
position from which he retired in 
1919. During 1920-23 he was 
director of aeronautics at the Im- 
perial College of Technology. He 
was chairman of the Aeronautical 
Research Committee 1909-33. 
One of the most distinguished 
physicists . of his generation, he 
was chiefly concerned with optics 
and electricity. He issued text- 
books on heat, light, mechanics, 
and electricity; was the author 
of Science and Industry, 1917, 
and edited the Dictionary of 
Applied Physics. Knighted in 
1917, he was awarded a Hughes 
medal in 1909, and Royal medal 
in 1931. He died Dec. 15, 1935. 

Glazed Frost. Transparent 
smooth coating of ice, in contrast 
to hoar frost and rime which are 
white and opaque, on roads, trees, 
buildings, etc. It is caused chiefly 
by the freezing rain as it falls on 
the ground or objects the tem- 
perature of which is below freezing 
point. Clear ice can also be formed 
with the sudden arrival of a warm, 
damp wind ; moisture in the air 
then condenses on the atOl cold 
surfaces, where it becomes solid. 
When sharp frost sets in after a 
partial thaw, melting snow or ice 
freezes again, giving roads the 
appearance of glazed frost. True 
glazed frost, however, is infre- 


quent in the U.K. and more com- 
mon on the Continent. In the 
eastern U.S.A. it is formed by a 


Prames are usually rebated (Fig. 
1), but sometimes they are grooved, 
to receive the edges of the glass. 


southerly wind blowing from the Glass may be fixed in a simple 
sea over frozen land. frame or in a frame divided by 

Severe ice storms can produce glazing bars. The latter are re- 
rapidly heavy accumulations of bated to provide a means of fix- 
ice, which ^ besides interrupting ing the glass edges, just as the 
transport interfere with com- frame is. 

munications by bringing down The glass may be fixed by putty- 
telegraph wires and poles. In the ing and sprigging ; beading ; or 
great storm of Jan. 26-27, 1940, covering the edges with metal 



Lead turned 


ConcfensaltonV 
groove V 


which affected large 
areas from Hamp- 
shire N. to Warwick- ttUpnikn^/ 

shire and W. to r < 

Gloucester, it was ' 

estimated that in 

one instance a weight ^ 
of 11 tons of ice 
formed on the wires 
between a pair of ^ 

tel^ph poles. On 
high ground the puttyless bi 
short-circuiting of 
insulators of over-head power 
cables may cause breakdown in 
electrical supply. 


The glass may be fixed by putty- 
ing and sprigging ; beading ; or 
covering the edges with metal 
Lead strip. In win- 

y dovrn glazed 

/ doors puttying is usu- 

/ ally adopted. The 

sprigs are small metal 
A tacks driven into the 

r/\/l edges of frames and 

^ j glazing bars to secure 

j the glass while the 

^ y putty is applied, but 


wm 

• 'I ! • 

.:<? 11 o-/ 


'•ffie/nforctr 
• •/ merit 


Glazing : 1. Wood glazing bar irith putty. 2. Wood 
glazing bar with lead cover. 8. Steel lead sheathed 
pnttyless bar. 4. Reinforced concrete pnttyless bar 

d power before fixing the glass in this 
:down in way the rebates are given a thinly 
spread backing of putty. The glass 


Although a risk of glazed frost is then pressed on to this putty 


can be forecast, it is difficult to be 
certain that it will actually occur. 
For instance, if a warm S.W- 
stream of air from the Atlantic 
brings rain into a region of hard 


seating, the sprigs are driven in, 
and the front putty is applied and 
smoothed off with a special knife. 
Linseed oil putty is used for wood 
frames and metallic putty for 


frost, glazing wiU almost certainly metal frames. The putty should he 
occur on the ground ; but glazing painted before it sets hard. 


on overhead wires requires an air 
temperatme below 32 F. Rain 
falling through such a freezmg 


Beaded glaziug means fixing a 
wood or metal beading with small 
screws to secure the glass in the 


layer near the groimd may arrive frame or glazing bars. 


in a supercooled state, freezing on 
the first object it touches, or it 
may freeze before then into pellets 
of ice which will fall to the ground. 


strips of washleather are bent 
round the edges of the glass to act 
as a cushion. Puttyless glaziug 
bars with metal strip covering to 


Glaziers’ Company. London secure the glass are widely used in 


city livery co. It was recorded 

at Guildhall in 

1328, incorporated 
in 1 638, and granted 
^ ^ a charter by James 

II in 1685. This 
y ? T J was annulled by 

parliament in 1690, 
so that the opera- 
Glazieis’ Com- t2Y0 charter is that 
paayarms 1638. The 

offices are at 1, Garden Court, The 
Temple, E.C.4. 

Glazing, The setting of panes 
of glass in a suitable frame. 


roof glazing, lantern lights, and 
glazed walls ; they are of wood, 
steel, and reinforced concrete. The 
wood bar shown in Fig. 2 has a 
lead capping turned down to cover 
the glass edges. The condensation 
grooves drain away moisture run- 
ning down the underside of the 
glass. Metal glazing bars are 
usually of inverted tee section, 
protected against corrosion by lead 
sheathing or galvanising. A seating 
for the glass is formed in either 
lead or asbestos cord (Fig. 3). 
Reinforced concrete glazing bars 
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are pre-oast under pressure in 
steel moulds. The capping is of 
copper held to the bars by brass 
or copper screws, nuts, and 
washers. The bars are grooved for 
asbestos cord seating (Fig. 4). 

In all lands of glazing the pane 
should, be slightly less in size than 
the opening, so that shrinkage and 
expansion and contraction cannot 
crack the glass. Puttyless glazing 
has the advantage of allowing the 
glass to be easily renewed if broken, 
and protected metal and concrete 
bars do not need painting, as they 
are rot- and rust-proof. 

Glazing. In photography this 
process consists in squeegeeing a 
wet print on to a highly finished 
surface, e,g, a sheet of polished 
plate glass, stainless steel, chrom- 
ium, etc. When dry, the print is 
stripped from the plate, having 
attained a high gloss. Where 
quantities of prints are concerned, 
glazing is carried out in machines 
incorporating polished rotating 
drums. 

Glazotmov, Alexander Con- 
STANTINOVIOH (1866-1936). Rus- 
sian composer. The son of a pub- 
lisher in St. Petersburg (Lenin- 
grad), he was born Aug. 10, 1865, 
received a musical education, and 
was advanced by Balakirev and 
Rimsky-Korsakov. A symphony 
composed at 16 revealed his mas- 
terly approach to orchestral tech- 
nique. Glazounov first conducted 
at the Paris exhibition of 1889, 
became a professor at St. Peters- 
burg conservatoire in 1900, and 
was director from 1906 until the 
Revolution of 1917. Ho died 
March 21, 1936. 

Of all Russian composers Glaz- 
ounov was the most susceptible to 
Western influence, notably that of 
Brahms, with whose symphonies 
his No. 6 in 0 minor (ho wrote 
eight) will bear comparison. He 
excels at theme and variations, 
e.g. in this symphony and the 
set for piano, op. 72. The melan- 
choly in his violin concerto and 
piano concerto is far more re- 
strained than that of Tchaikovsky, 
and he can rise to a strain of 
mysticism. A more Oriental note 
is sounded in the symphonic poem 
Stenka Razin, and his ballet music, 
The Seasons, and Raymonda, is 
full of colour. 

Gleaning OR Leasing. Gather- 
ing what is left after harvest, 


comers’* of the fields ; and from 
remotest times the poor have been 
almost universally allcv^^ed to glean. 

In England the public are not 
legally entitled to glean, but are 
seldom turned off. In some dis- 
tricts gleaning is done by the 
farmer’s and harvesters’ families. 

Glebe (Lat. gleba^ clod, land). 
Term in ecclesiastical law for land 
belonging to a benefice. It was for- 
merly held to be essential that each 
parish should possess a house and 
glebe land for the support of the 
parson. The globe might be farmed 
by the parson, or, subject to cer- 
tain restrictions, let on lease in 
consideration of an annual rental, 
or in certain circumstances sold or 
exchanged. Legislation has en- 
abled parishes to get rid of what 
was often a source of loss rather 
than of income. See Tithe. 

Glee. English vocal concerted 
work in three or more parts. It is 
for solo voices, unaccompanied and 
usually male, the style being non- 
contrapuntal. The word is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon “gligg,” 
music, and has little connexion 
with gleeful. Standard glee writers 
are Webbe, BattishiU, Oallcott, 
Cooke, Attwood, Horsley, Morn- 
ington, Danby, Stevens, Spofforth, 
Storaoe, Savile, Este, Paxton, Ar- 
nold, Mazzinghi, Shield, and l^ord. 

Gleichenia. Genus of ferns of 
the family Gleicheniace^^e. Natives 
of the tropics, they have creeping 



Gleichenia. Eeather-shaped fronds 
of Gleichenia acutifolia 

rhizomes, and the leafy portion 
of the frond is forked, the two 
divisions being then subdivided 
after the manner of a feather. 

Gleiwitz (Pol. Gliwice). The 
second city and chief industrial 
centre of the former German 
province of Upper Silesia. It is on 


in 1890 to 117,666 in 1939. It has 
two 16th century churches. The 
mines and big industrial plants 
were not without parks and plea- 
sant suburbs between them ; but 
as a rly. and air junction Gleiwitz 
suffered heavily from Allied bomb- 
ing before being captured by 
Koniev’s 1st Ukrainian army, Jan. 
25, 1945. It came under Polish 
admin. 1945. Pop. est. 88,000. 

Glen, Narrow valley through 
which a river flows, or one between 
two hills. The word is of Celtic 
origin ; hence the frequency of the 
word in place-names in Scotland 
and Ireland, The Gaelic form is 
gleann, valley. 

Glen Afi&'ic. This Scottish glen 
is mentioned, together with the 
river and lake of the same name, 
under Affric. 

Glenalmond. Glen or valley 
of the Almond river, Perthshire, 
Scotland. It is about 20 m. long, 
and the most 

beautiful por- L J 

tion of it is 

called Sma’ ^ 

Glen. On the 
right bank of 
the Almond 
stands Trinity 
College, the 

first school in Glenalmond. Arms 

Scotland to be of Trinity College 
modelled (1841) after the English 
public schools. The buildings 
include a chapel, laboratories, 
engineering shops, gymnasium, 
library, etc. In the glen is the 
reputed grave of Ossian. 

Glencairn, Earl of. Scottish 
title borne by the family of Cun- 
ningham from 1488 to 1796. The 
first earl was Alexander Cunning- 
ham, a lord of parliament, killed 
when fighting for James III 
against some rebels in 1488. 
Alexander, the 5th earl (d. 1674), 
was concerned in the troubles of 
Scotland under Mary Stuart ; at 
times ho was with the reformers 
and at others with the queen. 
William, the 9th earl (d. 1664), 
was responsible for the rising in 
Scotland in favour of Charles II 
which is named after him. He 
led this in 1653, but it soon col- 
lapsed and he was imprisoned ; 
later he became lord chancellor of 
Scotland. The 14th earl, James, 
who died childless in 1791, is 
known as the friend of Burns, who 
wrote a Lament on his death 


usually corn, but sometimes grapes 
or other produce. By the Mosaic 
law the farmer was expressly com- 
manded to leave the gleanings of 
his fields and vineyards for the 
poor and the stranger, and was for- 
bidden even to “ wholly reap the 


the river EJodnitz and a canal, 
16 m. W.S.W. of Beuthen. 
Founded as a German township 
in 1276, Prussian from 1742, 
Gleiwitz grew with the develop- 
ment of coal mining and heavy 
industry from 20,000 inhabitants 


(beginning The wind blew hollow 
frae the hills). His brother, the 
16th earl, died childless in 1796, 
and the title became extinct. 

Glencoe. Glen in Argyllshire, 
Scotland. It extends for 10 m. W. 
from Buchaille Etive to Loch 
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Glencoe. The lugged Argyllshire glen in which the 
Macdonalds were massacred in 1692 


Leven, an E. arm of Loch Linnhe. 
It lies among magnificent moun- 
tain scenery with peaks rising to 
3,800 ft. The motor road A82, 
completed 1934, is remarkable 


Glendale. City 
of California, 
U.iS.A. in Los 
Angeles co., at the 
S. end of the San 
Fernando Valley. 
Situated 6 m. from 
the heart of Los 
Angeles, it is 
served by rlys. 
and an airport. A 
centre of aircraft 
industry during 
the Second Great 
i.* t. War, it manufac- 

169^^^ tures aeroplanes 

and engines, tools 
and dies, furniture, medical goods, 
pottery, and tiles. Originally part 
of the first Spanish land grant in 
California, it began its existence 
about 1880 with the brealdng-up 


both soenicaUy and as engineering, of ranches. It was incorporated in 
The locality is the scene of exciting 1906. Here are the Little Church 
episodes inStevenson’s Kidnapped, of the Flowers and the Wee Kirk 
The glen is noted for the mass- o’ Heather and an academy main- 
acre which took place on Feb. 13, tained by Seventh Day Adventists. 
1692. After the suppression of Pop. 82,582. 

Dundee’s Jacobite insurrection of Glendalough. Valley of Eire, 
1689, many Scottish clans re- in co. Wicklow. It is 8 m. N.W. of 
mained disafiected, and the Soot- Rathdrum, a station on the Eire 
tish government, chiefly controlled , , , 

by Lord Stair, his son, and Lord 
Melville, proclaimed an amnesty 
to all who should take an oath of 
allegiance by Dec. 31, 1691. The 
chief of the Maclans of Glencoe (a 
branch of the Macdonalds) put off 
doing so till the last moment and, 
there being no magistrate at Fort 
William when he went to take the 
oath, was compelled to proceed to 
Inveraray, with the result that 
the oath was not taken till Jan. 6. 

His old enemy, the master of Stair, Glendaloug]^ Irdanfl. The glen and old 

took advant^e of this, obtaining the anoent E<nma Tower 

an order from William III for the state rlys., and is famous for its 
extirpation of the Macdonalds as beauty and its eccles. ruins. The 



Glendalough, Ireland. The glen and old 
the ancient Bound Tower 


dangerous irreconcilables. 


glen, 2 m. long, is enclosed by mts. 


The order was carried out by the which in places reach over 2,000 ft. 
CampbeUs, also the inveterate It is traversed by the Glenealo, 
enemies of the Macdonalds. Arriv- which in it forms two lakes. Glen- 
ing in the glen as friends, they were dalough as a town was the seat of a 


given hospitality by the unsus- 
pecting inhabitants. In the night 
they rose and treacherously mur- 
dered their hosts, while many 
Macdonalds who escaped actual 
massacre perished in the moun- 
tains. It is averred that William 
signed the order without reading 
it. Consult Massacre of Glencoe, 
G. GilfiUan, 1912; Massacre of 
Glencoe, J. Buchan, 1933. 

Glencoe. Village of Natal, S. 


bishop from the 6th century to the 
13th, after which, having been 
plundered, it fell into decay. The 
ruins are known as the Seven 
Churches, these being the cathe- 
dral, Our Lady’s Church, S. 
Kevin’s Kitchen (the most com- 
plete), the ivy church, the priory, 
and two others. Most were founded 
by S. Kevin. There are also a fine 
round tower and a cross. 

Glendower, H.M.S. A naval 


It is 231 m. N.N.W. of training station of the Second 


Durban by rly., on the mam line to 
Johannesburg and branch line to 


Great War established near Pwll- 
heli, Carnarvonshire, Wales. The 


Vryheid and Ermelo. Its altitude station was closed down in July, 
is 4,303 ft. Near here the opening 1946, and its ensign laid up in 
operations of the South African Bangor cathedral. The site was 
War took place in 1899. converted into a holiday camp. 


Glendower, OwEic (c. 135^ 
c. 1416). Welsh patriot. Also known 
as Owen ap Grufiydd, he claimed 
descent from the old Welsh princes. 
He studied law at Westminster, 
fought for Richard II against the 
Soots in 1385, and entered the ser- 
vice of Henry of Lancaster. After 
Henry IV’s accession he became 
the champion of Welsh indepen- 
dence, assuming the title of prince 
of Wales and summoning a Welsh 
parliament, and spent the rest of 
his life in resistance against Eng- 
lish domination. 

He thrice defeated the English, 
aided the rebellions of Hotspur 
and Mortimer, and in 1404 made 
an offensive alliance with France 
against England. In 1408-09 he 
suffered serious reverses at Prince 
Henry’s hands. The date and 
manner of his death are uncertain. 
The hero of many Welsh legends, 
Owen also figures in Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV. Consult 0. G. and the 
Last Struggle for Welsh Indepen- 
dence, A. G. Bradley, 1901 ; Owen 
Glendower, J. E. Lloyd, 1931. 

Gleneagles. Locality in Perth- 
shire, Scotland. It has a rly. junc- 
.. tion 17 m. N.E. of 
Perth and a fine hotel, 
and became in the 1920s 
a fashionable resort for 
golfers. Pop. 486. 

Glenelg. River of 
Victoria, Australia. It 
drains the S.W, comer 
of that state from the 
Grampians and de- 
bouches at the head of 
Discovery Bay at Nel- 
son, near the South 
city, with Australian border. Its 
length is 260 m . ; it is 
unnavigable and in dry seasons 
its bed is bare through evaporation. 

Glenelg . Seaport and watering- 
place of S. Australia. It stands on 
Holdfast Bay, 6 m. by rly. S.W. 
of Adelaide. S. Australia was pro- 
claimed a British colony here, 1836. 

Glenelg, Charles Grant, 
Baron (1778-1866). British states- 
man. Born at Kidderpore, Bengal, 

Oct. 26, 1778, 

and educated 
at Magdalene 
College, Cam- \ 

bridge, he was ’ 

called to the 

bar, and en- ^ ^ ' 

tered parlia- . ■ , 

ment in 1811 ; .1 

as member for -Ji 

the Inverness Chwles 

and Fortrose After j. siaur 

burghs. Made 

a lord of the treasury in 1813, a 
privy councillor and Irish secretary 
in 1819, he became vice-president 
2 L r> 


Charles Grant, 
1st Baron Glenelg 

After J. Slater 
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in 1823 and president in 1827 of the 
hoard of trade, and of the board of 
control in 1830. In 1835 he was 
raised to the peerage and made 
colonial secretary, but was forced to 
resign in 1839 on account of his 
vacillating Canadian policy. He 
died childless at Cannes, April 23, 
1866. His title was taken from 
his estate in Scotland. 

Glenesk, Algernoit Borth- 
wicK, Baron (1830-1908). British 
journalist. Bom at Cambridge, 

Algernon Borthwick, editorship in 
1st Baton fflenesk 1352 and tlie 
Hames , , . . 

proprietorship 

in 1876. He suggested the forma- 
tion of the Primrose League, 1883, 
and was Conservative M.P. for S. 
Kensington, 1885-95. Knighted, 
1880, he was created a baronet in 
1887, and raised to the peerage as 
Baron Glenesk, 1895, when he 
handed over the control of the 
Morning Post to his son Oliver 
(d. 1906). By his death, Nov. 24, 
1908, the title became extinct. 

Glenfiiman. Glen and hamlet 
of Inverness-shire, Scotland. The 
hamlet stands at the head of Loch 
Shiel, 18 m. W. of Fort William. A 
monument, erected in 1815, marks 


the spot where Prince Charles Ed- 
ward unfurled his banner in 1746. 

Glengariff. Village and pleasure 
resort of co. Cork, Eire. It stands 
on Glengariff Harbour, an arm of 
Bantry Bay, 11 m. N.W. of Ban- 
try, and is a noted beauty spot 
with almost tropical vegetation. 

Glengarry. Glen of Inver- 
ness-shire, Scotland. It is formed 
by the Garry, and lies between 
, lochs Quoich 
and Garry. It 
was the home of 
the Macdonalds, 
and gives its 
name to the 

worn by kilted 
and other Scot- 
tish regiments. 

This must not be confused with 
Glen Garry in Perthshire, part of 
the main road A9 between Perth 
and Inverness and traversed by 
a main railway line. 



Glengany bonnet 


Glen Innes. Chief town in the 
rich New England plateau of New 
South Wales, in Gough co. It is 
423 m. N. of Sydney by rly., on the 




main line to Queensland. It is the 
chief tin-mining centre of the state, 
and bismuth, wolfram, and molyb- 
denite are also found. Pop. 5,352. 

Glenlivet or Glenlivat. Valley 
of Banffshire, Scotland. It is the 
glen of the little river Livet, a 
tributary of 
the Avon, and 
is chiefly cele- 
brated for its 
whisky. It is 
also the name 
of a parish, 

6 m. S.E. of 
Ballindalloch. 

Glen Lyon. 

Longest of the 
Scottish glens. 

In Perthshire, 
it extends 
some 30 m. 
from Inver- 
meran in the 
W. to a point 
nearAberfeldy 
in the E. The river Lyon, a tribu- 
tary of the Tay, is narrow and 
rocky and the mountain prospect 
severe. This was the scene of a 
clan fight between Stewarts and 
Maegregors ; Campbell of Glen 
Lyon organized the massacre of 
Glencoe (g.t?.). 

Glenmore. Valley of Inverness- 
shire, Scotland. About 60 m. long, 
it extends from the Moray Firth to 
the head of Loch Linnhe, i.e. right 
across the country. It is thus 
called also the Great Glen of Scot- 
land. In it are the Caledonian 
Canal and lochs Ness, Dochfour, 
Oich, and Lochy. There are 
other glens of this name in Scot- 
land, one being in Perthshire. 

Glen Moriston. Valley of In- 
verness-shire, Scotland. Prom 
Invermoriston on Loch Ness it 
runs 18 m. W.S.W. to Loch Clunie. 
At the eastern end there are birch 
and fir woods ; near Torgylo, 
waterfalls ; but the scenery at the 
W. end is wild. 


Glen Orchy. Valley of Argyll- 
shire, Scotland, joining Dalmally, 
near Loch Awe and Bridge of Orchy. 
12 m. N.E. One of the loneliest 
and most beautiful glens, it was 
formerly a Maegregor possession, 
but passed to the CampbeUs. 


Glenroy. Valley of Inverness- 
shire, Scotland. About 14 m. long, 
running N. from Glen Spean, it 
is remarkable for three parallel 
roads which extend in terraces on 
both sides of the glen. They are 
generally thought to be the margins 
of lakes formed during the glacial 
period by the melting of the ice 
which filled the tributary valleys. 
The river Roy traverses the glen. 

Glens Falls . City of New Y ork, 
U.S.A., in Warren co. On the left 
bank of the Hudson, where it 
unites with the Champlain Canal, 
it is 55 m. N. of Troy, and is served 
by rly. and an airport. In the 
neighbourhood aro limestone and 
marble quarries, and brick and 
cement works, and the city has 
plants producing pulp, newsprint, 
wallpaper, boxes, laoe, toys, and 
pigments. It is named after falls 
on the Hudson river. Settled in 
1763, Glens Falls, a village in 1837, 
became a city in 1908. This “ dark 
and bloody ground ” of Fonimore 
Cooper saw fight- 
ing in the 18th 
century wars. 
Pop. 18,836. 

Glenshee. A 
valley of Perth- 
shire, Scotland. 
It is the valley of 
the Shee Water, 
which joins the 
Ardle at Bridge of 
Cally; length 13 m. 
From the Spittal 
of Glenshee runs 
the highest motor 
road in the U.K. 
(2,199 ft.) over 
the Cairnwcll to 
Braemar. 


Glengarry, Inverness-sMie. View of the glen at the 
month of the river 


Glenroy, looking across the glen to the three parallel 
roads or terraces 
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Glenshiel. Valley of Ross and 
Cromarty, Scotland. Its length is 
about 10 m. from Loch Duich, 
E.S.B. to Clunie Bridge, and its 
average breadth is 4 m. It was 
formerly part of the Seaforth 
country, and in 1719, during the 
smaU Jacobite rising, there was a 
fight in the pass between the Sea- 
forths and the English. This 
place inspired Dr. Johnson with 
the idea of writing his Journey to 
the Western Isles. Glenshiel is 
also the name of a parish, which 
includes Letterfearn. 

Glentilt. Valley of Perthshire. 
It runs for about 15 m. S.W. from 
the border of Aberdeenshire to 
Blair AthoU, being straight and 
of uniform steepness. The Tilt 
runs through it, hence its name. 
On both sides are peaks of the 
Grampians over 3,500 ft. high. 

Glider. A heavier-than-air air- 


The Germans first exploited the 
aircraft towed glider — then a sur- 
prise in military tactics — in the 
invasion of the Low Countries in 
May, 1940 ; they used it again in 
Crete {see Crete in the Second 
Great War), and during the N. 
Africa campaigns. These gliders 
which were towed singly or in 
pairs, threes, or in line behind a 
Junkers transport (itself a troop- 
carrier), were simply, almost 
crudely, constructed of wood. They 
carried ten or so fully-armed shock 
troops, and were usually regarded 
as “ expendable.” 

The glider and its tug were easy 
targets for fighter aircraft unless 
the force using them had superior- 
ity in the air. When the Allies 
invaded Europe on June 6, 1944, 
they had complete air superiority, 
and a huge armada of gliders 
formed, with the airborne para- 


power of manoeuvre ; the sail- 
plane is often a masterpiece of 
engineering capable of taking ad- 
vantage of “ thermals,” cloud 
formations, or other up-currents, 
and thus of soaring for remark- 
able distances. A well-built sail- 
plane, which has a best gliding 
angle of about 1 in 25, has a finely 
tapered wing of great span, and a 
thin fuselage approaching a per- 
fect streamlined form. Most 
gliders have a single skid as a 
landing gear, the larger transport 
gliders Sso taking off with a 
wheeled undercarriage which can 
be discarded in flight. 

There are several methods of 
launching : by release from a 
rubber-cord catapult, by car tow, 
by high-speed winch, by utilising 
rocket propulsion, or from an 
aeroplane which has towed the 
glider into the air. Dunstable 


craft without an engine ; the term chutists, the spearhead of the 
usually embraces the sailplane, ' liberating forces. British Airspeed 


- 

hi 










Glider. Two types of Bntish-bailt machine. Above, 
low-wing sailplane, which has a span of 62j£t. and a 
possible speed up to 130 m.p.h. Right, high-wing type 
used widely for instructing pilots 


which is capable of continuous 
flight and of rising above its start- 
ing-point. Before the invention of 
a suitable power plant, the early 
pioneers, such as Lilienthal and 
the Wright brothers, experimented 
with gliders and solved many of 
the problems of flight. 

The glider later suffered an 
eclipse, until the period between 
the First and Second Great Wars, 
when the sport of gliding was 
developed, especially in Germany 
(where the training of a military 
air force was then forbidden). 
High-performance sailplanes of 
German design were introduced 
into other countries, and the 
gliding clubs of Great Britain were 
largely equipped with original or 
adapted German craft. 

Many new uses were found for 
engineless aircraft during the 
Second Great War. Pre-service 
training of potential pilots on 
primary gliders was a feature of 
several air forces ; the Air Train- 
ing Corps (q.v,) use gliders as an 
introduction to the R.A.F. Re- 
search with scale models provided 
data for wing sections, etc. ; the 
troop-carrying glider, towed singly 
or in series behind a powered air- 
craft, was also developed. 


Downs, Long Mynd in Shropshire, 
and, in Germany, the Wasser- 
kuppe are typical hill ridges used 
as launching sites by gliding clubs. 

From April 1, 1949, the regis- 
tration of gliders was made com- 


Horsas, lifting a ‘ 

load of three ' » * , 

tons, tank-carry- * 

smaller Ameri- 

used successfully. The battle of 
Arnhem (?.«;.), the crossing of the 
Rhine, in which over 1,300 gliders 
were towed to the battlefield, and 
the second Chindit expedition in 
Burma were other outstanding 
Allied glider-borne actions. {See 
also Airborne Forces ; D-Day ; 
Europe, AVestem : Its Liberation ; 
Glider Pilot Regiment.) 

After the war enthusiasts again 
took up gliding as a sport, in 
Britain under the British Gliding 
Association (offices, Londonderry 
House, Park Lane, London, W.l). 
Gliding equipment — some of it 
still of German origin — feU into 
four distinct classes : primary 
gliders, secondary gliders, two -seat 
gliders, and sailplanes. The pri- 
mary is an open-framework train- 
ing craft to accustom the pupil to 
the sensations of gliding flight, and 
to the use of the controls ; the 
secondary is of better airflow de- 
sign, and gives the pilot more 


pulsory and certificates of air- 
worthiness issued by the ministry 
of civil aviation. The Royal Aero 
Club grants to pilots certificates 
of proficiency in six classes : A, 
for which a flight of 30 sees, 
duration must be supported by 
proof of previous experience, etc. ; 
B ; C ; and Silver, Gold, and 
Diamond C badges. Separate 
flights of 500 km. distance and 
5,000 metres alt. qualify for the 
last. 

Noteworthy records include : 
(distance) Miss 0. Klepikova 
(U.S.S.R.), Moscow to Stalingrad, 
465 m. in a straight line, July, 
1939 ; (duration) G. Marchand 
(France), 40 hrs. 51 mins., March, 
1949 ; (altitude) J. Robinson 
(U.S.A.), 33,497 ft., July, 1949. 
In Gt. Britain P. A. Wills in a 
German-designed sailplane, Weihe, 
flew from Hatfield to near Fal- 
mouth, 232 m., May, 1949 ; and 
above Long Mynd (Shropshire) 
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reached 15,247 ft., June, 1946. 
Consult Sailplanes : Their Design. 
Construction and Pilotage, C. H. 
Latimer-Needham, 1939 ; Flight 
Without Power, L. B. Barringer, 
1942 ; Soaring Flight, T. Horsley, 
1944 ; Gliding and Advanced Soar- 
ing, A. C. Douglas, 1947. 

Glider Bomb. Radio-controlled 
bomb introduced by the Germans 
in 1943. It was a rocket-assisted 
glider with a war head of high- 
explosive. Carried under the 
fuselage of a Heinkel 177 and 
released from a great height, the 
bombs were guided to their target 
by radio-control from the parent 
aircraft. The glider bomb was used 
mainly against shipping ; on 
Sept. 9, 1943, one sank the battle- 
ship Roma while it was on its way 
with the rest of the Italian fleet to 
surrender at Malta. See Bomb. 

Glider Pilot Regiment . Brit- 
ish army unit formed in Feb. 1942. 
The regiment consists of volunteers 
selected from 
the army. It 
provides pilots 
and co-pilots 
for the gliders 
of an airborne force, and for ad- 
ministrative purposes forma part 
of the Army Air Corps {q,v.). 
Members of the regiment are 
trained not only to fly gliders but 
also as assault infantry ; after the 
gliders have landed and discharged 
their troops the pilots act as sec- 
tion-leaders. Each glider carries 
a section, and the sections are 
organized into squadrons. 

Glider pilots are trained by 
R.A.F. instructors, first learning 
to fly light-powered aircraft, then 
graduating to gliders. Training is 
continued at R.A.F, conversion 
units, where the pilots learn to fly 
service gliders. Operational ground 
and air training are completed in 
the service squadrons of the regi- 
ment. The Glider Pilot Regiment 
served in N, Africa, Sicily, Italy, 
and N.W. Europe. It suffered such 
heavy casualties at the battle of 
Arnhem (q.v.) that over 1,000 
R.A.F. pilots had to be drafted 
into its ranks to bring it up to 
strength for the Rhine crossing. 
See Rhine, Crossing of. 

Glinka, Michael Ivanovitch 
(1803-57). A Russian composer. 
Born at Novospasskoi, Smolensk, 
June 2, 1803, he grew up in the 
country under the influence of 
folk music. He took lessons from 
Field in St. Petersburg, met 
Donizetti and Bellini in Italy, and 
studied composition in Berlin, re- 
turning to Russia in 1834. His 
opera A Life for the Tsar, was an 
immediate success in 1836. This 



Glider Filoi; 
Regiment badge 


was followed by Russian and Lud- 
milla, 1842, a work based on 
Pushkin’s poem — ^musically su- 
perior but less popular. These 
operas, nationalist in spirit, are 
regarded as bringing to birth the 
school of Russian music. Glinka 
also wrote songs and pieces for the 
pianoforte. He died in Berlin, Feb. 
15, 1857. 

Gliwice. Polish form of Glei- 
witz {q.v.)t city of Upper Silesia. 

Globe (Lat. globus). Spherical 
body, the whole of the surface of 
which is equidistant from the 
centre. The word is used in the 
singular to signify the earth. A 
sphere on the surface of which is 
drawn a map or representation of 
the earth or heavens is termed a 
terrestrial or celestial globe respec- 
tively. Sec Earth. 

Globe Amaranth {Gomphrem 
globosa). Annual herb of the family 
Amarantaceae. A native of India, 
it has downy, opposite, oblong 
leaves. The flower-heads are glo- 
bular, about 1 in. across and dark 
red. 

Globe Artichoke. Perennial 
plant supposed to be a cultivated 
variety of the cardoon (q.v.). 



Globe Fish. The lesser spotted 
variety with distended body 


Globe Fish {CUlomycterus an- 
tennatus). Marine fish of the Tetro- 
dontidae family. They are found 
in the tropic seas, and have the 
power of distending their bodies 
with air till they assume a more or 
less globular appearance. At other 
times they have the usual shape of 
a round-bodied fish. The largest 
species are about 2 ft. in length, and 
most are 
beautifully 
coloured. 

Globe- 
flower 
( Tro llius 
europaeus). 
Perennial 
herb of the 
family Ran- 
unculaceae. 
It is a native 
of Europe. 
The leaves 
are round in 

Globe-flower. Leaves fin^^but^di' 
and flowers of this 

European herb vided into 



five toothed lobes. The fine yellow 
flowers are globular, and their rich 
appearance is due to the numerous 
sepals, which are petal-like, while 
the true petals are small and 
narrow. The plant favours moist 
situations on high ground, and in 
the Scottish highlands is known 
as the luckengowan. 



Globe Theatre, the old London play- 
house associated with Shakespeare 
From an engraving c. 1612 


Globe Theatre, The. Famous 
London playhouse, built on the 
Banksido, Southwark, in 1599, by 
the Burbages, Shakespeare, and 
four other actors. A circular build- 
ing — the “ wooden 0 ” referred to 
in King Henry the Fifth — it held 
1,200 spectators, and was partly 
open to the sky. Shakespeare 
acted and had shares in this 
theatre. It was destroyed by 
fire, June 29, 1613. Its successor 
opened June 30, 1614, lasted until 
April 15, 1644. It has been con- 
clusively shown that the playhouse 
of Shakespeare’s time was on the 
S. side of Park Street, South- 
wark, and the position of the 
frontage has been located to with- 
in a foot. A reconstruction was 
made for the film of Henry V in 
1944. (See Banksido; The Globe 
Playhouse, J. Adams, 1943). 

The third London playhouse of 
this name stood in Newcastle St., 
Strand, 1868-1902 ; hero ran 
Charley’s Aunt, 1893, and The 
Gay Lord Quex, 1899. Hicks’s 
Theatre (built by Seymour Hicks), 
opened in Shaftesbury Avenue, 
Dec. 27, 1906, and, renamed The 
Globe in 1909, became a leading 
West End playhouse. Its many 
successful comedies included The 
Glad Eye, 1912 ; h’rench Leave, 
1920 ; Our Betters, 1923 ; The 
Truth Game, 1928 ; Call it a Dav, 
1935 ; Robert’s Wife, 1937 ; While 
the Sun Shines, 1943. 

Globe-thistle (Echinops). Gen- 
us of biennial and perennial herbs. 
Of the family Compositae, they 
are natives of Europe and W. Asia. 
Their long, strongly lobed and 
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Spiny leaves give " ' ^ 

them a resemblance 9 

to thistles. The ^ 

flowerheads are 
gathered into large 
globular masses, each 
standing on a long . m 

stalk. The flowers « 

are white ojr blue. \ 

The best known ' 
species is the S. ‘ 

European B, ritro. , 

Grlobigerina. Mh 

Genus of Eoramini- 
•pAro TTiav arA Globe-thistle 
tera. iney are flowerheads< 
minute protozoa, 
mainly marine, which secrete 
shells. In the perforate group 


Globe-thistle. Leaves and 
flowerheads of the Echinops 


and animal king- 
W tioitts. Insoluble in 

W water, they dissolve 

in dilute neutral salt 
solutions. Globulins 
^ I in solution are pre- 

^ 'cipitated by adding 

1^ ^ / ammonium sulphate 

to half saturation ; 
*1 r on heating they 

^ I coagulate. They 

include such proteins 
as myosin from 
^ - muscle ; fibrinogen 

the EcUb“pI ; and 

edestin from hemp. 

Glochidiuxn. Name given to 
the larval stage of the fresh- water 


these shells are hard and glossy mussel (Anodonta cygnaea) in the 
and are pierced by a vast number belief that it was a distinct species 
of little holes, through which the parasitic upon Anodonta. This 
body protoplasm flows out in mussel retains its eggs until they 


thread-like streams, called pseudo- 
podia, for the purposes of loco- 



Globigerina. Slinute foramiiufeious 
protozoa in globigerma ooze 

motion and for seizing food. 
Globigerina aboimd in the sea, 
where their shells falling to the 
bottom form the globigerina ooze 
which constitutes such a con- 


hatch, and the glochidia which 
result from them are found at first 
attached to the gills of their 
parent. They are cast out in the 
outgoing current of water from 
the giUs of the parent, and attach 
themselves to the fins of stickle- 
backs and other fishes, and are 
thus distributed to other parts of 
the pond or stream. The shell 
develops, and the young mussels 
then drop to the bottom. 

Glockenspiel (Ger., play of 
bells). Musical instrument, con- 
sisting of a series of tuned steel 
bars played upon either with two 
hammers or with a pianoforte 
keyboard. Formerly a row of bells 
was employed, hence the name. A 
notable use of the glockenspiel was 
by Wagner in the scores of Die 
Meistersinger and the Ring cycle. 

Glockner, Gross. Twin-peaked 
mountain of the Noric Alps, 
Austria. It lies between Tirol, 
Salzburg, and Carinthia, and is the 


siderable part of the bed of the loftiest summit of the Hohe- 
ocean. See Foraminifera. Tauern range. Its two peaks are 

Globularia. A small genus of named Grossglockner (12,455 ft.) 
perennial herbs and shrubs, of the and Kleinglockner (12,360 ft.), 
family Globulariaceae. Natives of The former height was ascended 


the Mediterranean region, they 
have leathery, lance-shaped leaves, 
and numerous small flowers gath- 
ered into flattish 
heads. G, vulgaris 
and G. midicauUs, 
with blue flowers, 
are frequently 
grown in gardens, 
and G. alypum, a 
shrubby species, in ^ 

the greenhouse. X 

They are sometimes V 

known as ball- 
flowers. 

Globulins. Class 9 | 

of protein sub- ^ J 

atanoes which occur „ia ali 

in both the plant greenbe 


GloiJi..aria alypum, a shrubby 
greenhouse species 


for the first time in 1800 by Prince 
Salm-Reiflferscheid. The Pasterze 
glacier is fed by the Glockner 
snows. In 1935 the 
Gross Glockner 
motor road was 
opened. This con- 
nects N. Austria 
with Carinthia and 
yA Tirol, being 22 m. 

' rising to 

8,100 ft. 

Glogau (Pol. 
Glogow). A town 
\ former fortress 

.Jr Silesia. Lying on 

the left bank of the 

u^fashrabby Oder* 60 m. N.W of 
lespecies Breslau, it is a rly. 


junction and was a district capital 
and garrison town of Germany. 
From c. 1250, when it received 
German urban privileges, it was 
the bone of contention between 
rival princes. Remarkable build- 
ings were a 12th century cathedral, 
churches of the 14th and 18th 
centuries, a palace (later town 
hall), theatre, and college all of 
the 18th century. It had a famous 
printing plant, clock, hat and 
metal works, sugar and starch 
factories, and shipyards. As a 
river port it had more than 250,000 
tons turnover per year. Glogau 
was taken by Marshal Koniev’s 
1st Ukrainian army, April 1, 1945, 
and its German population (28,229) 
was expelled after it came under 
Polish administration in 1945. 

Glommen. River of Norway, 
the principal stream of the coun- 
try. It rises in the Dovrefeld at an 
alt. of 2,338 ft., issuing from Lake 
Aursund. Flowing in a generally 
S. direction for 350 m., it falls into 
the Skager Rak at Frederiksstad. 
Timber from the Osterdal region, 
the richest wood district in Nor- 
way, is floated down stream to 
Frederiksstad. The drainage area 
of its basin is 15,925 sq. m., and its 
largest tributary is the Vormen. 

Gloriana. Titular character of 
Spenser’s allegorical poem, The 
Faerie Queene. Introduced in 
canto i, 3, as “ That greatest 
Glorious Queene of Faeryland,” 
she personifies both Glory and 
Queen Elizabeth, to whom the 
work is dedicated and who also 
figures in it as Belphoebe. 

Gloriosa. A small genus of 
bulbous herbs of the family 
Liliaceae, Natives of tropical Asia 
and Africa, their branching stems 
bear lance-shaped leaves in pairs 
or whorls. These leaves have slen- 
der extended tips which act as 
tendrils, enabling the plants to 
climb. The rich orange and red 
flowers are reversed, their six 
undulated segments turning up- 
wards, whilst the stamens and 
pistils spread out below. 

Glorious. A British aircraft 
carrier of the Second Great War, 
sunk in action with German 
battleships Scharnhorst and Gneis- 
enau on June 8, 1940, while cover- 
ing the evacuation of Norway by 
British troops. Built in 1915 as a 
shallow draught cruiser to operate 
in the Baltic, and converted into 
a carrier in 1930 at a cost of 
£2,025,000, Glorious displaced 
22,500 tons on a length of 786 ft., 
and had a speed of 30*5 Imots. 
She carried 48 aircraft, sixteen 
4*7-in. guns, and a number of 
smaller weapons. 
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Glory OR Brocken Spectre. 
Name given to the series of col- 
oured rings sometimes seen to be 
snrronnding the shadow, on mist 
or cloud, of the observer. This 
phenomenon is quite common in 
hilly country, but is associated 
particularly with the Brocken 
Xq.v.)y Saxony. 

Gloss (Lat. [from Gr. glosaa, 
tongue], obscure word). Note or 
remark in the margin of a book or 
between the lines, to explain words 
likely to be of doubtful meaning 
to the reader ; employed by copy- 
ists of old MSS. A collection of 
glosses forms a glossary, which is 
usually placed at the end of a book. 

Glossina. This genus of flies, 
which transmit the parasites that 
cause sleeping sickness, is described 
in this work as Tsetse Fly. 

Glossitis (Gr. glossa, tongue). 
Inflammation of the tongue. Acute 
glossitis may arise from injuries, 
or from the bites or stings of 
insects ; it is occasionally seen in 
acute fevers. The tongue be- 
comes swollen and painful and 
there is interference with speech, 
swallowing, and respiration. Chro- 
nic glossitis is associated with 
various forms of anaemia, with 
pellagra, and with syphilis. Treat- 
ment depends upon the cause. 
See Tongue. 

Glossodia (Gr, glossa, tongue). 
Small genus of terrestrial orchids. 
Natives of Australia, they have 
egg-shaped tuberous roots and a 
solitary lance-shaped or oblong 
leaf. The flowering stem does not 
exceed 1 ft. in height, bearing one, 
two, or three blue or purple 
flowers, sometimes speckled with 
white. These are of more regular 
form than in most orchids. At 
the base of the lip is a long, 
tongue-like appendage which has 
suggested the name of the genus. 

Glossop. A mun. borough and 
market town of Derbyshire, Eng- 
land. It is 13 m. E. of Man- 
chester, and has a railway station. 
Its chief industry is the manu- 
facture of cotton. There are also 
dyeworks, bleachworks, paper 
mills, calico printing, and food 
canning. The chief church is AU 
Saints, and there are three fine 
R.C. churches. Hadfield is part 
of the borough, much of which 
is built on land belonging to the 
Howards. Glossop Hall is a 
building in the French style. 
Glossop is on the edge of the Peak 
district, being in the pari. div. 
of High Peak, and near it is 
Longendale, with the Etheridge 
flowing through. It was made a 
borough in 1866. Market days, 
Fri. and Sat. Pop. 17,900. 


Glosso - pharsmgeal Ner ve . 

Ninth cranial nerve. It is the 
nerve of sensation to the upper 
part of the throat and tonsils ; of 
taste to the back and posterior 
two-thirds of the side of the 
tongue ; and of motion to the 
stylo-pharyngeal muscle ; and 
middle constrictor of the pharynx. 

Glottis (Gr.). Chink between 
the true vocal cords. It alters in 
size and shape with the degree of 
tenseness in the cords which also 
determines the pitch of the note 
emitted in speaking or singing. 
Spasm of the glottis occurs in 
whooping cough, croup, and some- 
times in tetanus. 

Gloucester. City, co. of itself, 
pari, and mun. bor., port, and co. 
town of Gloucestershire, England. 
It stands on the left bank of the 
Severn, 114 m. W. and N. of 
London; it is served by two 
railways and by the Berkeley 
Canal (16^ m.), which connects the 
docks with those at Sharpness in 
the Severn estuary. 

An abbey was established here 
in 681, and in 1022 a Benedictine 
monastery was founded, the 
church of which, following the 
dissolution of the monasteries by 
Henry VIIT, became the cathedral 
in 1541, when Gloucester was con- 
stituted a separate see. Substan- 
tially Norman, the cathedral is a 
magnificent edifice, and contains 



unique fan tracery, the canopied 
shrine of Edward II, the shrine of 
Osric, king of Northumbria, other 
fine monuments, 
and beautiful 
stained glass. 

Other buildings 
include the 12th 
century church of 
S. Mary'de Crypt, 
the episcopal 
palace, the guild- 
tall, the prison, ama 

the King’s School, and other edu- 
cational institutions. The centre 
of the city is the Cross, the inter- 
section of four main streets known 
as Eastgate, Northgate, Westgate, 
and Southgate. 

Remains of the ancient walls 
exist, and there are memorials to 
Hooper the martyr, and Raikes, 
the founder of Sunday schools. 
There is a fine public park in 
which is a chalybeate spring, dis- 
covered in 1814. Gloucester has 
engineering and other works for 
the manufacture of aircraft, rail- 
way carriages, engines, agricul- 
tural implements, machinery, oil 
and feeding cake, chemicals and 
essences, and factories for making 
matches, pins, carpets, rugs, toys, 
and in war time munitions. One 
member is returned to parliament. 
Market day, Sat. Fop. est. 61,000. 

Gloucester is one of the most 
historic of English cities. Com- 



Gloucester. The cathedral from the south-east. In the foreground is the 
15th century Lady Chapel 
Vrith 
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manding the passage of the 
Severn, it was probably the British 
Caer Glow, and the Roman Gle- 
vum. In iijiglo-Saxon times it was 
also a fortified place, and occasion- 
ally the residence of kings. It 
was one of the three places at 
which William the Conqueror 
wore his crown. Several parlia- 
ments were held here ; and in 
every civil war, down to the one 
between Charles I and his foes, 
its possession was coveted. 

Gloucester. A city of Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., in Essex co. On 
the S. of Cape Ann peninsula, 
facing the N. side of Massachusetts 
Bay, it lies 32 m. N.E. of Boston 
by rly. A port of entry and a 
popular summer resort, it has one 
of the finest harbours on the coast, 
and is the cod, halibut, and mack- 
erel fishing centre of the U.S.A. 

Its fishing fleets, manned largely 
by men of Portuguese, Italian, and 
Scandinavian descent, range the 
Atlantic as far as Iceland and 
Greenland. Their hardy and ad- 
venturous lives have provided 
literary material, e.g, in Kipling’s 
Captains Courageous. A bronze 
statue was set up in 1923 to 
commemorate the thousands of 
fishermen who have lost their lives 
at sea, No:^an’s Woe, 2 m. from 
Gloucester, is the sunken rock of 
Longfellow’s The Wreck of the 
Hesperus. Pop. 24,046. 

Gloucester , Eabl and Duke of. 
English titles. Like other coun- 
ties, Gloucester had its earls in 
Norman times, one of these being 
Robert, a natural son of Henry I. 
The great family of Clare secured 
the title about 1218, and retained 
it until Earl Gilbert was killed at 
Bannockburn in 1314. In 1385 
Thomas of Woodstock, a younger 
son of Edward III, was made duke 
of Gloucester, and after he had for- 
feited the title in 1397 it was held 
by two other well-known men : 
Henry IV ’s son Humphrey, and he 
who became Richard III. Later 
dukes of Gloucester were Henry, a 
son of Charles I ; William (d. 
1700), the eldest son of Queen 
Anne ; and George Ill’s brother, 
William Henry, created duke in 
1764. He died in 1805, when his 
only son, William Frederick, 
known as Silly Billy, became duke. 
He married his cousin, Mary, 
daughter of George III, and when 
he died, childless, in 1834, the title 
again became extinct. It was 
revived for Prince Henry, son of 
George V, in 1928. 

Gloucester, Henby William 
Fbedebick Albbbt, Duke of (b. 
1900). British prince. Third son 
of King George V, he was bom at 


York Cottage, Sandringham, 
March 31, 1900. His health at first 
being delicate, he attended a 



H.B.H. the Duke of Gloucester, 
brother of King George VI, with 
the Duchess of Gloucester 


private school at Broadstairs, but 
later went to Eton, adopted a 
military career, and was com- 
missioned in the 10th Royal Hus- 
sars. In 1921 he was created K.G., 
and in 1925 became a privy coun- 
cillor and was one of four coun- 
sellors of state deputed to act for 
the king when he was abroad. 

A duke from 1928, he went to 
Japan to invest the emperor with 
the Order of the Garter, 1929, and in 
1930 was present at the coronation 
of the emperor of Abyssinia. His 
marriage to Lady Alice Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott (b. Dec. 25, 1901), 
daughter of the duke of Buccleuch, 
took place on Nov. 6, 1935, in the 
private chapel of Buckingham 
Palace. In 1937 the duke was 
promoted major-general, but soon 
relinquished his army career to 
assist his brother. King George VI, 
by undertaking official engage- 
ments. He was appointed A.D.C. 
to the King and colonel-in-chief 
of several regiments. 

At the outbreak of the Second 
Great War, the duke became chief 
haison officer to the B.E.P. in 
France, and on Aug. 12, 1940, was 
made chief liaison officer, G.H.Q., 
Home Forces. In 1942 he made a 
tour of British forces in the Middle 
East and India. On Nov. 15, 1943, 
it was announced that at the re- 
quest of the Commonwealth gov- 
ernment the duke had been nom- 
inated first royal governor-general 
of Australia ; but as senior regent 
he was unable to leave Great 
Britain to take up his appointment 
until 1944, when Princess Eliza- 
beth had come of age. His gover- 
norship was limited to two years, 
and he returned to Great Britain 
in Jan., 1947, so as to act as 
counsellor of state during the 
King’s absence in S. Africa. 


The sons of the duke and duchess 
of Gloucester were Prince William 
Henry Andrew Frederick, born 
Deo. 18, 1941 ; Prince Richard 
Alexander Walter George, born 
Aug. 26, 1944. 

Gloucester, Humphbey, Duke 
OF (1391-1447). English prince, 
youngest son of Henry IV and 
Mary de Bohun. Created duke by 
his brother Henry V, he was 
wounded at Agincourt, captured 
Cherbourg, and fought at Rouen. 
He acted as regent during the 
king’s absence in France, 1420-21, 
and was protector of the realm 
with limited powers during the 
minority of Henry VI. Hum- 
phrey’s impulsiveness led to quar- 
rels with the Beaufort faction, and 
his opposition to Henry’s French 
marriage brought the enmity of 
Suffolk. Under arrest on a 
charge of treason, he died at Bury 
St. Edmunds, Feb. 23, 1447, and 
was buried at St. Albans. 

Humphrey was not unlike a 
prince of the Italian Renaissance. 
He patronised men of learning and 
gave its first 
library to 
Oxford uni- 
versity. The 
common peo- 
ple loved the 
“good duke” 
and the tra- 
ditional esti- 
mate was 
handed on by 
Shakespeare 
in King Henry 
the Sixth. A promenade in S. 
Paul’s cathedral was long known 
as Duke Humphrey’s Walk, from 
the erroneous notion that it con- 
tained his tomb ; and the phrase 
“ dinner with Duke Humphrey ” 
(i.e. no dinner) was an allusion to 
the beggars who loitered there. 
Consult Life, K. H. Vickers, 1907. 

Gloucester, Thomas of Wood- 
stock, Duke of (1355-97). Eng- 
lish prince. The youngest son of 
Edward III was born at Wood- 
stock, Jan. 7, 1355. A rich wife was 
found for him in the heiress of the 
Bohuns, and he was made con- 
stable of England and carl of 
Buckingham . 
Thomas’s 
public life 
almost c 0 V- 
cred the reign 
of his nephew, 
Richard II. 
Having 
fought in 
France, he 
received a 
dukedom in 
1385 and was 




Thomas of Wood- 
stock, Duke of 
Gloucester 

Prom a portrait 
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the leader of those who put a check 
upon the arbitrary deeds of 
Richard in 1386. As leader of the 
lords appellant in 1388, he crushed 
his enemies ruthlessly, and for a 
short time was the real ruler of 
England. 

Richard regained authority in 
1389, but kept on good terms with 
the duke until 1396. Differences 
arising between them, Richard 
himself arrested Gloucester at 
Pleshey, his Essex castle, in July, 
1397, and a little later his end 
came ; most probably he was exe- 
cuted at Calais in Sept. His son 
was not allowed to inherit his titles 
or estates. 

Gloucester Cheese. Hard 
whole-milk cheese, made between 
autumn and Christmas, and of a 
rich red colour. It is the ideal sub- 
stitute for the original Welsh 
cheese of a rarebit. The term 
Double Gloucester refers to its 
size. A foreign expert has dis- 
missed this cheese as “ similar to 
Cheddar,” but another ranks it 
“ for richness and delicacy of flav- 
our with the great blue cheeses.” 

Gloucestershire. Western co, 
of England. Its area is 1,257 sq. 


m., and it is 64 m. from N.E. to 
S.W. Very irregular in shape, it 
falls into three parts. In the W., 
lying between the Severn and the 
Wye is the Forest of Dean; the 
centre district is that of the Severn 
valley; the E. that of the Cots- 
wolds. The chief rivers are the 
Severn, which flows right through 
and forms the estuary which makes 
it a maritime county ; Wye, Upper 
and Lower Avon, and Thames, 
which rises here. Smaller streams 
are the Frome, Coin, Leach, and 
Leadon. The chief range of hills 
is the Cotswolds, famous rather for 
the quiet beauty of their stone vil- 
lages than for their height, although 
some points exceed 1,000 ft. 

Gloucestershire is mainly an 
agricultural county, although coal 
is mined in the Forest of Dean. 
The Severn valley is noted for its 
rich pasture land, while here much 
wheat is grown. Cheese is made, 
cattle are reared, apples and pears 
are grown for making cider and 
perry. Sheep are plentiful on the 
Cotswolds. Cloth is manufactured, 
several of the small towns, espe- 
cially Stroud, being noted for 
broadcloth. 



Gloucester is the county town 
but Bristol is much the largest! 
Cirencester and Tewkesbury are 
noted for their architectural and 
historical associa- 
tions. Chelten- 
ham is a water- 
ing-place and 
educational cen- 
tre. A feature of 
the county is the 
picturesque mar- 
ket towns, e.p. 
Minchinhampton, Gloucestershire 
Northleach, 

Nailsworth, Tetbury, Chipping 
Campden, Winchcomb. 

The co. is served by the Thames 
and Severn canal. It sends four 
members to parliament, and its 
boroughs another eight. It is 
a hunting county. Its cricketers 
have included the Grace brothers, 
G. L. Jessop, and W. R. Ham- 
mond. It is in tho Oxford circuit 
and in the dioceses of Gloucester 
and Bristol. Pop. 786,000. 

Literary Associations. Robert 
of Gloucester was a 13th century 
rhyming chronicler. Another 
chronicler of a century later was 
Richard of Cirencester. William 
Tyndale, first English translator of 
the Bible, belonged to a Glou- 
cestershire family. A bishop of 
Bristol was Joseph Butler, author 
of Tho Analogy of Religion. Wil- 
liam Warburton, critic and friend 
of Pope, was bishop of Gloucester. 
Notable writers born at Bristol 
include Grocyii, the water poet, 
John Taylor, Chatterton, and 
Southey. John Kcble was born at 
Fairford ; Hannah More at Staple- 
ton. Daniel and Samuel Lysons 
were natives of the county. 

Cirencester House, formerly 
known as Oakley I*ark, was fre- 
quently visited by Swift and Pope. 
At Amberley, Dinah Maria Craik 
wrote John Halifax, Gentleman, 
scenes in which are based on life at 
Tewkesbury. Shakespeare lays 
scenes of Richard II and Henry IV, 
part 2, in this co. Shelley, T. E. 
Brown, Ncwbolt, Drinkwater, and 
Flecker have used Gloucestershire 
as a background to their poetry. 
Tho Victoria History of tho co. 
appeared in 1907 ; the King’s 
England vol. in 1938 ; the Land of 
Britain vol. in 1942. 

Gloucestershire Regiment. A 
regiment of tho British army 
raised in 1694 as tho 28th Foot. 
It served under Marlborough at 
Ramillios in 1706 and was at 
Fontenoy in 1745. It went to 
America and tho West Indies and 
fought with distinction at Guade- 
loupe (1759), Quebec (1759), Mar- 
tinique (1762), and St. Lucia (1778). 
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At the battle of Alexandria in 1801 
the regiment was attacked by- 
Napoleon’s Invincible Legion both 
front and rear, 
but, fighting back 
to back, defeated 
the enemy with 
, heavy loss. To 
commemorate 
the victory it was 
permitted the 
unique distinc- 
tion of wearing a badge at the back 
of the cap as well as on the front, 
which earned it the nickname of 
“The Fore and Afts.” The regi- 
ment repeated its exploit in the 
First Great War when surrounded 
by Prussian guards at Ypres. 



Gloucester Eegi- 
ment badge 


Battle Honours of the Regiment 

In the Peninsular War the 28th 
gained fourteen battle honours, 
distinguishing itself at Talavera 
and Salamanca, and fought at 
Waterloo. It served in the Sikh 
War and the Indian Mutiny, and in 
the Crimea fought at Alma, Inker- 
man, and Sevastopol. 

In 1881 the 28th was amalga- 
mated with the 61st Foot and 
given its present county title. 
The Gloucesters served throughout 
the Boer War, and were at the 
defence of Ladysmith and the 
relief of Kimberley. Twenty-four 
battalions were raised for service 
in the First Great War, and 
amongst the battle honours won 
were : Mons ; Ypres, 1914, 1915, 
1917 ; Somme, 1916, 1918 ; Lys ; 
Selle; Vittorio Veneto ; Doiran, 
1917; Sari Bair; Bagdad. 

Two battalions were with the 
B.E.F. in France in the Second 
Great War. The 2nd Battalion 
had been so hard pressed that only 
one officer and nine men were left 
to be taken ofi from Dunkirk. The 
1st Gloucesters were in Rangoon 
at the outbreak of war and served 
throughout the Burma campaign ; 
they were later joined by the 10th 
battalion. The 2nd Gloucesters 
were largely responsible for the 
capture of Havre in 1944 and on 
April 13, 1945, were the first 
British troops to enter Arnhem, 
The 4th Gloucesters acted as a 
searchlight regiment. The regi- 
mental depot is at Bristol. 

Glove. Close-fitting garment 
covering the hand. The custom 
of wearing gloves goes back to 
immemorial times. Xenophon re- 
fers to their use by the Persians. 
They were familiar to the Romans, 
who, however, generally despised 
their use, and were worn by the 
Anglo-Saxons in the 7th century. 
In those days there -was a separate 
division only for the thumb. A 
glove with two thumbs, so that it 


may be used for either hand, is 
still worn in Iceland. In the 13th 
century gloves made of linen and 
reaching to the elbow began to be 
worn for ornament, as well as for 
warmth or protection. 

Leather gauntlet gloves wore 
used for hawking, and knights in 
full armour had gloves with metal 
entirely covering the back of the 
hand and overlapping the fingers. 
These were made flexible in the 
centre. Gloves were part of the 
imperial insignia in the IMiddle 
Ages, and are still worn ceremoni- 
ally by the pope and the R.C. 
hierarchy. In the gorgeous dress 
of the 15th, 16th, and 17th cen- 
turies gloves, perfumed, jewelled, 
or richly embroidered on the back, 
and decorated with fringed gaunt- 
lets, made their appearance. Queen 
^Elizabeth was especially fond of 
these costly articles, and some of 
her gloves are still extant. 

The three rows of stitchery seen 
on the back of modem gloves are 
said to be a survival of these 
embroidered backs, though it is 
more probable that formerly the 
stitching of the fingers was ex- 
tended to make the hand look long 
and slim. Modem forms of gloves 
include rubber ones worn for anti- 
septic reasons by surgeons, and for 
protective purposes by electri- 
cians, etc,, and padded gloves for 
boxing, cricket, fives, and other 
sports and games. 

Symbolic Meanings of Gloves 

Gloves have had their symbolic 
meanings. Thus it was the custom 
to wear gloves in the hat as the 
favour of a mistress, the memorial 
of a friend, and as a mark to be 
challenged by an enemy ; and a 
glove was thrown down as a chal- 
lenge to an enemy, who accepted 
battle by picking it up. 

Gloves are believed to have been 
first made in England on a large 
scale by the monks of Bath. In the 
14th century a guild of glovers 
came into existence in London, 
and the trade of making them 
was already a profitable calling. 
The prices of ordinary sheep- 
leather gloves were then fixed at 
IJd. per pair, whilst the best 
gloves fetched 2d. a pair. 

By 1190 the glove-makers of 
France had formed themselves 
into a company with S. Anne as 
their patron, while in Scotland 
the glove-makers of Perth were a 
chartered corporation in 1165. In 
England the glovers obtained a 
charter of their company in 1638. 

In considering the glove trade, 
it is well to have a clear idea of the 
meaning of names applied to 
gloves of various qualities. The 


name Cape, one of the first to be 
met with, was originally used to 
designate a glove from the Cape 
of Good Hope. The skin is large, 
heavy, and rather tight-grained. 
Latterly, however, the soft, pliable 
glove usually made from sheep and 
lamb skins tanned and dressed by 
the “ nappa ” method has become 
commercially known as Cape. 
What was once a name for a glove 
made from a single type of skin is 
now the designation of a glove 
made from leather of a particular 
tannage. The best types of these 
skins come from the district of 
Kazan and the Volga area in 
Russia. Others come from Spain, 
Turkey, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, and to a smaller extent 
from other sources. The skins with 
the finest grades of wool are nor- 
mally inferior for glove-making to 
those with hairy,. wiry wool. 

Dressing and Colouring 

Lamb glove and Cape glove, 
when advanced to the stage of tan- 
ning kno-wn as “ in the white,” are 
virtually identical, except that the 
skins that make Capes are heavier 
and larger. It is in the finishing 
and colouring processes that the 
distinction occurs. The dressing 
and colouring which complete the 
tannage of Capes is done by the 
“ drum ” or “ dipped ” process, 
and the skin is coloured all the way 
through ; whereas leather for the 
so-called lamb glove has the colour 
“ brushed ” on the grain surface 
only, leaving the flesh side or the 
inside of the glove white. The 
nappa tannage is an alum process, 
and besides there is a chrome tan- 
nage which has the merit of being 
washable in water of any tempera- 
ture up to boiling point. 

After much experiment a tan- 
nage was perfected for the skin of 
the Arabian haired sheep, resulting 
in the production of the strong, 
soft, and velvet-like finished Mocha 
glove. The Mocha sheep is a dis- 
tinct type, not a species resulting 
from cross-breeding between the 
Mocha goat and the woolled sheep, 
as is frequently supposed. No other 
glove passes through so many pro- 
cesses in tanning and dressing as 
the Mocha, and while the ap- 
pearance of the finished leather 
somewhat resembles su^de, it is 
in fact very different in character. 
Mocha is “ friezed,” not “ sueded.” 
The finished or outer side surface 
of the gloves is on the grain,, not 
the flesh side of the leather. The 
friezing process removes the grain, 
leaving much of the strength of 
the outer skin. The name suede is 
applied to a glove of leather when 
subjected to the sueding process. 
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Glove. Processes in glove manufacture. 1. Stretching the skins iu readiness 
for the puncher. 2. Punching the skins into shape. 3. The stitching room. 
4. Finishing off and laying out the gloves on steam heated shapes 


The chamois and the doesldn 
of commerce are both sheepskins, 
or parts of sheepskins, tanned and 
dressed as chamois or doeskins. 
Dealers and merchants in sheep- 
skins find it advantageous to split 
the skins edgewise, thus providing 
two thinner skins. The upper part 
with the grain surface is termed a 
“skiver,” and the lower a “flesher,” 
and it is from these fleaher sheep- 
skins that the leathers known as 
chamois and doeskin are produced. 

Process of Manufacture 
All gloves are subjected practi- 
cally to the same process. After 
they have been stamped out the 
sewing process is carried out by 
machines. The first machine in- 
vented for glove sewing was put on 
the market about 1875. In the 
quality and finish of the cloth 
from which gloves are made Brit- 
ish makers have made rapid pro- 
gress. The “ su^ded ” oloth, a 
fabric so finished as to give it the 
velvety feel and appearance of 
sueded leather, and the “ Duplex ” 
oloth, which is made by sticking 
together two single cloths by pro- 
cesses more or less secret, were 
before 1914 almost a German 
monopoly, but machinery was 
evolved which allowed of British 
]^oduots equal to any German 
fabrics. ConsvU Gloves Past and 
Presents W, M. Smith, 1917. 

A. T. E. Biustead 


Glover, Terrot Reaveley 
(1869-1943). A British scholar. 
Born at Bristol, July 23, 1869, he 
was educated at its grammar 
school and S. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Professor of Latin at 
Queen’s university, Kingston, 
Ont., 1896-1901, he returned to 
Cambridge, where he became a 
leading personality at the univer- 
sity and was public orator, 1920- 
39. A fine interpreter of the 
classics both as writer and as lec- 
turer, he wrote Life and Letters in 
the 4th Century, 1 901 ; Studies in 
Virgil, 1904; Prom Pericles to 
Philip, 1917 ; Democracy in the 
Ancient World, 1927 ; Greek By- 
ways, 1932 ; The Ancient World, 
1935 ; The Challenge of the 
Greeks, 1942, He died May 26,1943. 

Glovers’ Company, The. Lon- 
don city livery company. First 
mentioned in 1349, incorporated 
nr™^ with the Leather- 
's wM 1^02, it 

was separately 
iiliM incorporated by 
letters patent in 
1638. The site of 
the old hall, in 
Beech Lane, E.C., 
is covered by 
warejtiouses. Of- 
fices : 116, Camion St., D.C.4. 

Gloversville, City of New 
York, U.S.A., in Fulton oo. On 
the Erie Canal, 54 m. N.W. of 


Albany, it is in the foothills of the 
Adirondacks, and is served by rly. 
and barge canal. Fulton co, is the 
chief centre of glove making in the 
U.S.A., the industry dating from 
1760 when Perthshire settlers 
arrived. Glovcrsville also makes 
silk and knitted goods and w-ooden 
products. It became a city in 
1890. Pop. 23,329. 

Glow-worm. Name given to 
the female of the beetle hampyria 
noctiluca. It is common in many 
parts of Groat Britain and through- 
out central and southern Europe. 
While the male possesses large 
elytra and has the usual appear- 
ance of a beetle, the female iS wing- 
less and grublike in form, resemb- 
ling a larva rather than a perfect 
insect. The creature derives her 
name from the presence of lumin- 
ous spots on the abdomen, which 
betray her whereabouts to the 
male. See Beetle. 

Gloxinia. Hot-house plants of 
the family Gesnoriaceae. They 
are natives of Central Asia and 
India, and were introduced into 
Great Britain in 1739. They reach 
an average height of 1 ft. and have 
elongated, boll-shaped blossoms 
of every possible shade and colour. 
They may bo raised from seed 
planted in March in an ordinary 
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or from the tubers 
potted up early in the year. 
Gloxinias need watering freely 





Aulide (Paris, 

1774) was the 
occasion of a 
struggle be- 
tween two mu- 
sical schools in 
which Gluck’s 
party was vic- 
torious over the 
followers of Pic- 
cinni. His suc- 
cess was con- 
soMatedbyAr- 
mide, 1777, and Iphigenie en Tau- 
ride, 1779. Gluck was at one time 
music master to Marie Antoinette. 
For long he resided in Vienna and 
received from the emperor the title 
of Ritter von. He died there, 
Nov. 15, 1787. A Life by M. Cooper 
appeared in 1935. Pron, Glook. 

Gluconic Acid (Cg H12 O7). 
Colourless crystalline substance, 
soluble in water and alcohol, pro- 
duced by bacterial, chemical, or 
electrochemical oxidation of glu- 
cose. The calcium salt is used in 
medicine to counter deficiency of 
this element in the blood. 

Glucose. Carbohydrate of the 
monosaccharide class, belonging, 
with fructose and galactose, to the 
hexose group. The vegetable 
kingdom can s 3 mthesise glucose 
from carbon dioxide and water — a 
proceeding which depends on solar 
energy (photosynthesis) which is 
translated by chlorophyll (or allied 
pigments) into chemical energy. 

BLOW TOFF 


John B. Glubb, 
British soldier 


Gloxinia. Foliage and flowers of 
G. sinningia 

until they flower, but when the 
foliage withers, water should be 
gradually diminished in supply 
until the tubers are quite dry. There 
are about six species in cultivation ; 
hybrids are innumerable. 

Glubb, John Bagot (b. 1897). 

British soldier. Educated at Chel- 
tenham and the R.M.A,, Wool- 
wich, he was commissioned in the 
Royal Engineers in 1915 and 
served in France. In 1920 he went 
to Iraq. Transferred to Trans- 
jordan, 1930, Glubb was desert 
control offlcer 
in the Arab 
Legion, 0 f 
which he as- 
sumed com- 
mand in 1939. 

Buring the 
Iraqi rebellion 
of 1941, he 
commanded 
the legion at 
Habbaniyah. 

The legion fought in the Syria 
campaign and in the Arab- Jewish 
war of 1948. “Glubb Pasha” was 
promoted brigadier in 1943 and 
made C.M.G. in 1946. He wrote 
Story of the Arab Legion, 1948. 

Glucinum. Variant name of the 
chemical element beryllium (?.«.). 

Gluck, Christoph Willibald 
VON ( 1 7 14-87 ) . German composer. 

Born at Weidenwang, Bavaria, 

July 2, 1714, son of a gamekeeper, 
he studied music at Prague and 
later at Milan. After producing 
from 1741 a number .of operas of 
the conventional type, he realized 
the need of drastic reforms and 
introduced these into his works. 

Orfeo ed Euridice, 1762, is a land- 
mark in the history of opera, and 
shows his ideas of making 
the relation of the music to 
the poetry more harmonious, 
resembling that between the 
arrangement of light and sreAMco/ts 
shade in drawing. Glue. A, plant for extracting and 

The more mature opera Alceste clarifying glue ; B,^ plant for de- 
foUowed in 1767. Iphigenie en 
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Man does not synthesise hexose 
in this way : he depends on plant 
life to do it for him. The human 
liver can produce glucose from 
proteins or fats, but these have 
already been produced by plant or 
animal life. More complex carbo- 
hydrates taken in by the body are 
metabolised to the hexose level. 
The breakdown of glucose in the 
presence of phosphorus in the 
tissues gives the energy for every 
bodily action. The nervous system 
utilises glucose alone of aU energy- 
giving substances. Stored in the 
liver, it is released into the blood, 
coma and death resulting if the 
proportion is sensibly varied. 
Glucose metabolism goes awry if 
the level of the B group of vitamins 
is lowered beyond a certain point. 
Glucose is the form of sugar pre- 
sent in the blood in diabetes and 
glycosuria. 

Glucosides. Classofsubstances 
occurring in the v egetable kingdom, 
which yield glucose (dextrose) on 
fermentation or by the action of 
dilute acids. /See Glycosides. 

Glue. Impure form of gelatine. 
It is a by-product of industries 
dealing with skins, bones, and 
animal tissue, and arises by the 
action of steam on the insoluble 
protein matter found in such 
materials. Skin glue is stronger 
than bone glue, but both are used 
for wood working, abrasive paper, 
gummed paper, and in book- 
srsAM binding. Fish glue is prepared 
by boiling the skin and tissue 
of cod, etc., and is usually 
marketed as a viscous liquid. 
Marine glue is a solution of 
rubber and shellac in 
naphtha or benzene used in 
shipbuilding because of its 
moisture-resistiug proper- 
ties. Casein glue, used for 
aircraft work, is a powder 
containing casein, lime, and 
soda; its great advantage 
lies in the fact that it 
can be used at ordin- 
ary temperatures. 
Some synthetic glues 
made from resins set 
by heating, not by 
cooling as with ani- 
mal glue. 

During the First 
Great War there was 
a demand for high- 
grade glue in aeroplane manufac- 
ture. This led to systematic study, 
which, with careful selection and 
treatment of the raw material, 
helped production of glues of high 
jelly strength. The British Stand- 
ards Institution published in 1927 
agreed methods for testing glues, 
the methods being the result of 
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coUaboratioB between chemists, 
manufacturers, and users. 

Glutin is the main constituent 
of glue prepared from skins, and 
chondrin when bone tissue is used. 
Skins are washed, soaked in milk 
of lime, and neutralised before 
boiling with water ; this leads to a 
purer glue of higher jelly strength. 
Bones, chiefly the head, ribs, and 
shoulder blades of cattle and 
horses, are thoroughly sorted, 
cracked in a suitable mill, and 
treated with benzol or a petroleum 
fraction for the extraction of bone 
fat. The cleansed bones are steam- 
heated in vertical boilers for the 
extraction of the glue and the 
latter after purification is dried to 
the familiar cake. 

Glue is derived from substances 
containmg large molecules, such as 
those in proteins, starch, resins, 
and rubber. By dispersal in water 
the molecules are partly broken 
down, and the dissolved units, 
being of graded molecular size, can 
penetrate into surfaces of various 
porosities. The liquor has a low 
surface tension but a high visco- 
sity temperature coefficient. On 
cooling, the glue liquor sets to a 
jelly, which in turn loses water 
reversibly to form a solid tough 
film. The tensile strength of this 
film depends on the purity and 
degree of hydrolysis of the original 
protein from which the glue was 
derived, as also on the final mois- 
ture condition of the joint. Micro- 
scopic examination of a good glue 
joint shows a continuous film be- 
tween the two wood surfaces and 
that this film penetrates into the 
pores, producing the desired 
adhesive effect. 

BC. Iff. Iiangton, B.Sc., F.B.I.C. 

Glukhov. A town of the 
Ukraine S.S.R. in the prov. of 
Chernigov. It is 130 m. E.N.E. 
of Chernigov. There are rope and 
brick works, breweries, and dis- 
tilleries, Glukhov was once the 
residence of the hetman of the 
Little Russian Cossacks. The 
centre of a Russian counter-attack 
in Sept., 1941, Glukhov was taken 
by the Germans in Oct. during 
their advance on Kursk. It 
remained in German hands until 
Aug. 30, 1943, when it was re- 
captured by the Russians in their 
first re-entry of the N. Ulaaine. 

Gluteal Muscles. Three mus- 
cles, Glutens maximus, medius, and 
minimus, which form the fleshy 
mass of the buttock (Gr. gloutos, 
rump). Their principal action is to 
extend the thigh or straighten the 
body after stooping. They also 
help to move the thigh outwards 
. and rotate the leg outwards. 


Gluten. Tough, elastic sub- 
stance, consisting principally of 
protein, obtained from wheat 
flour by washing it with water. 
The two principal ingredients of 
gluten are the proteins gliadin 
and glutenin, as a result of which 
wheaten flour forms dough. 
Gliadin, soft and sticky, is ob- 
tained from gluten by treatment 
with alcohol ; glutenin, insoluble 
in water and alcohol, can be 
obtained from dough with dilute 
alkali. Bread and biscuits made 
from gluten are eaten by diabetics 
who must avoid starch. 

Glutton OB WoLVEBiNE {Qulo 
lusms). Carnivorous mammal of 
the weasel group, found in the 



Glutton or wolverine, a species of weasel 
W, S. Berndae, F.Z.S. 


northern districts of Europe, Asia, 
and N. America. It does not now 
occur in Great Britain, but its 
fossil remains are not uncommon. 
It is nearly 3 ft. in length, has 
dark brown fur, and a short, 
bushy tail. Of heavy build, it 
walks with something of tho 
action of a bear, is found in 
forests, is nocturnal in habit, and 
devours any animal it can catch. 
It is particularly expert in digging 
rabbits out of their burrows. 

Glycas, Michael {fl. 12th 
century). A Byzantine historian. 
Probably a native of Sicily or 
Corcyra, he was tho author of a 
general history of the world from 
the earliest times down to 1118, 
the end of the reign of Alexius I 
Comnenus. The work is written 
in a simpler style than most of the 
Byzantine histories. 

Glycerine, Glycbein, ob Gly- 
cerol [C 3 H 5 (H 0 ) J. Thick colour- 
less liquid with a syrupy taste, ob- 
tained by tho decomposition of 
fats and oils in the process of 
making soap and candles. It was 
discovered by Scheele in 1779 as a 
by-product in the manufacture of 
lead plaster. Chevreul and 
Braconnet in 1817 showed that 
glycerine is a component to the 
extent of 9 to 11 p.c. of all fats 
and oils. The discovery of nitro- 
glycerine by Nobel in 1863 in- 
creased the demand for glycerine 
and caused it to be manufactured 
on a large scale. 


Glycerine is produced to a 
small extent in the fermentation 
of sugar, but the chief sources 
are the waste products of the 
soap and candle maker. When 
fats and oils are saponified with a 
caustic alkali, the fatty acids com- 
bine with the soda or potash, and 
glycerine is formed as a by-pro- 
duct. This ^ “ sweet- water,” as 
it is called, is afterwards purified 
and concentrated. The candle- 
maker requires only the harder 
portion of fats, and to obtain 
this heats the fats with lime or 
magnesia, either in open vessels 
or in an autoclave, glycerine being 
again obtained as the by-product. 

Other methods of obtaining gly- 
cerine from fats are by the acid 
saponification process, TwitcheU’s 
process, and the use of a ferment 
obtained from castor oil seeds. 
The by-products are subse- 
quently purified either by distilling 
the crude glycerine with super- 
heated steam at ordinary pressure 
or in a vacuum apparatus. Colour 
is removed by treating the 
glycerine with animal charcoal 
and water by evaporation. Gly- 
cerine can be obtained by chlorina- 
ting tho hydrocarbon propylene, 
a by-product in the cracking of 
petroleum, to form allyl chloride. 
This is combined with hypo- 
chlorous acid and the product, 
when hydrolysed, yields glycerine. 
Much distilled glycerine is used 
to make high explosives such 
as dynamite, blasting gelatine, 
and cordite. It is required to pass 
special tests before it can safely be 
used for the manufacture of ex- 
plosives. Tho purest glycerine is 
employed for medicinal purposes. 
The substance is used in filling gas- 
meters and hydraulic jacks, for 
giving body to light wines, in 
liqueurs, and in the manufacture 
of copying inks, shoo polishes, 
printers’ rollers, copying graphs, 
and toilet preparations. 

Glycocoll, Glyuin, ob Amino- 
AOETio Acid (C 2 H 5 NO 2 ). Dis- 
covered by Braconnet in 1820, and 
prepared by boiling glue with sul- 
phuric acid or caustic potash. It 
can be made by mixing chloracetic 
acid and ammonia solution, or by 
boiling hippuric acid with strong 
hydrochloric acid. It forms col- 
ourless crystals. Glycocoll has a 
sweet taste, and its solution is 
coloured deep red by iron chloride 
and deep blue by copper salts. 

Glycogen. Name given to the 
form in which glucose is stored in 
the body. It is a carbohydrate re- 
lated to dextrin. First discovered 
(by Claude Bernard) in the liver, it 
was later found in small quantities 
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in other organs of the body. It is 
readily converted back into glu- 
cose by enzymes in the liver and 
muscles. During exertion the 
glycogen in the muscles is rapidly 
consumed; it is replenished during 
rest ; consequently the concentra- 
tion varies (0*1 to 1 p.c.). Glyco- 
genolysis is the destruction of gly- 
cogen in animal tissues, including 
the final splittiug and oxidation 
of glucose. 8ee Glucose. 

Glycol OR Ethylene Glycol 
(C 2 H 3 O 2 ). Colourless liquid with 
a sweet taste, discovered by Wurtz 
in 1859. It can be prepared by 
boiling potassium carbonate with 
ethylene bromide and water, the 
product being distilled and frac- 
tionated. Made from the ethylene 
of natural gas, glycol is used as an 
anti-freeze solution in motor-car 
radiators, and as a cooling agent 
in aircraft engines. As it has a 
higher boiling point than water, a 
smaller radiator scoop can be 
fitted. The Rolls-Royce Merlin 
was the first engine to use glycol 
for cooling. It replaces glycerine 
in many of its applications. 

Glycosides. Class of substances 
occurring in the vegetable king- 
dom which yield a sugar and one or 
more other products when hydro- 
lysed by acids. Glycosides in which 
the sugar constituent is glucose 
are called glucosides {q.v.). Among 
the glycosides are several used in 
medicine, e.g, digItalin and digi- 
toxin obtained from foxglove 
{Digitali'S purpurea) ; jalapinfrom 
Convolvulus orizabensis and C. 
scammonia ; and strophanthin 
from strophanthus seeds. The 
group of drugs which owe their 
action to what are termed the car- 
diac glycosides includes digitalis, 
strophanthus, and squill. 

Glycosinis (Gr. glyhys, sweet ; 
osme, smell). Small genus of trees 
and shrubs of the family Rutaceae. 
They are natives of tropical Asia 
and Australia. The leaves are di- 
vided into three or more leaflets, 
and the small white flowers are 
fragrant. The fruits are small 
edible berries, those of Q. citri- 
folia being esteemed by the Chinese 
for their delicious flavour. 

Glycosuria (Gr. glylcys, sweet ; 
ouron, urine). Condition charac- 
terised by the presence of glucose 
in the urine. It may be temporary, 
in which case it is due to the intake 
of too much sugar, or to over- 
action of the adrenal glands in 
times of emotion or physical exer- 
tion. Sugar may be present in the 
urine when the blood-sugar con- 
tent is normal, a harmless diabetes 
not demanding treatment. Chronic 
glycosuria characterises diabetes 


mellitus {see Diabetes), and is the 
result of the failure of the muscles 
to burn or utilise sugar, which is 
therefore excreted by the kidneys. 

Glyn, Elinor (1864-1943). A 
British novelist. The daughter of 
Douglas Sutherland, of Toronto, 
and wife of Clayton Glyn, she was 
born in Jersey, Oct. 17, 1864. She 
achieved a popular success with 
her first book. The Visits of Eliza- 
beth, 1900. Later publications in- 
clude Reflections of Ambrosine, 
1902 ; The Vicissitudes of Evange- 
line, 1905 ; Three Weeks, 1907 ; 
His Hour, 1910; The Career of 
Katherine Bush, 1916 ; Man and 
Maid, 1025 ; It, 1927 ; The Flirt 
and the Flapper, 1930 ; Romantic 
Adventure (her autobiography), 
1936. During the 1920s ^e wont 
to Hollywood, where she advised 
directors of the still silent films on 
the production of love scenes. She 
died in London, Sept. 23, 1943. 

Glyndeboume. Opera house" 
at Glynde, Sussex, England. 
Opened in 1934, this theatre was 


built by John Christie and named 
after its owner’s country house to 
which it is attached. Here in 
agreeable conditions the operas of 
Mozart, Verdi, and Donizetti were 
performed during summer. The 
theatre, with one of the lar- 
gest and best equipped stages in 
Europe, had seating for 600. A 
restaurant was attached. The pro- 
ductions were under the direction 
of Carl Ebert, with Fritz Busch as 
conductor. During the Second 
Great War the theatre was closed. 
It reopened in 1946 with the first 
performance of Benjamin Britten’s 
Rape of Lucretia, presenting the 
same composer’s ^bert Herring 
the following year. 

Glyptal Resins. Condensation 
products of polyhydric alcohols, 
notably glycerol and glycols, with 
polybasic acids such as phthalio 
and maleic, now more generally 
referred to as alkyds. They belong 
in the main to the thermo-harden- 
ing family of plastics, and may be 


combined with natural resins such 
as colophony or copals, and with 
fatty acid or drying oil-modified 
oxygen convertible resins. By 
1920 it was found that both oil- 
and resin-modified alkyds are com- 
patible with nitro-cellulose, yield- 
ing surface coatings which show 
both increased adhesion and gloss 
retention. This led to wide use of 
the alkyds for motor ear finishes. 
Increase in the demand for these 
materials has correspondingly in- 
creased the demand for naphtha- 
lene, formerly a coal-based pro- 
duct, but now also obtained from 
petroleum by aromaticisation. 
The bulk of current alkyd pro- 
duction goes into synthetic fin- 
ishes ; by American statistics this 
was over 245,000,000 lb. in 1944. 

Glyptic Arts. Pertaining to 
carving, more especially to the art 
of engraving gems. The chief 
classes of engraved gems are : in- 
taglios, which have the design 
sunk below the surface ; cameos, 
which have the design carved in 


relief ; and scarabs, the backs of 
which have a beetle carved in re- 
lief, while their bases have a de- 
sign in intaglio. 

Engraved gems have come 
down from ancient Greece, from 
the Cretan and Mycenaean epoch. 
The stones used included ame- 
thysts, cat’s-eyes, beryls, garnets, 
and jasper. Malachite was used 
for seals ; onyx and sardonyx for 
cameos. A caryed jewel of this 
kind was treasured as a tahsman 
in the ancient world. The influence 
of sculpture is often apparent in 
the engraved gems of 5th century 
Greece. Two intaglios in the 
British Museum have subjects re- 
calling the caryatids of the Erech- 
theum and figures from the Par- 
thenon frieze. Designs also de- 
picted mythological scenes, and 
sphinxes and lions copied from 
scarabs. Under the Romans the 
glyptic arts fell into decay, but 
they flourished again during the 
Middle 'Ages in Byzantium. 



Glyndeboorne. The private opera house attached to the owner’s residence 
near the downland village of Glynde, Sussex 
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Glyptodon (Gr. glyptos, carved; 
odousy tooth). Genus of extinct 
armadiUoes, whose fossil remains 
have been found in the post-ter- 
fciary deposits of S. America. Some 
of these fossils represent an animal 
9 ft. in length. The armoured 
carapace, instead 
of being in bands as 
in existing arma- 
dilloes, permitting 
the animal to roll 
up hedgehog fash- 
ion, was solid and 
continuous like the 
carapace of a tor- 
toise. The head, 
feet, and tail emerg- 
ed from under this 
dome, but the head 
was protected by a 
bony cap, and the 
tail covered by tubercled bony 
rings. The carapace was beauti- 
fully sculptured in small rosette 
patterns. The name was suggested 
by the deep ridges and grooves into 
which the surface of the molar 
teeth are moulded. Sm Fossil. 

G-Men. Popular name for the 
agents of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation in the U.S.A. (G 
standing for government). This 
bureau, founded in 1908, is charged 
with the investigation of violations 
of federal, as distinct from state, 
laws. Its widespread activities are 
mainly the result of its reorganiza- 
tion in 1924, when J. Edgar 
Hoover was appointed director. 
One feature is its laboratory, occu- 
pying a whole floor in the depart- 
ment of justice, where a staff of 
400 carries out examinations of 
• documents, firearms, explosives, 
etc. The collection of finger- 
prints has grown to more than 
100,000,000. Candidates must be 
between 25 and 40 years of age, 
and must either be graduates of a 
law school or have had three years 
of public accounting practice after 
graduation at a school of account- 
ancy. They are then sent to the 
F.B.I. training school at Quantioo, 
Va. No G-man is known to the 
public by name. 

GmUnd or SohwIbisch- 
Gmund. Town of Germany, in 
Wurttemberg. It stands in the 
valley of the Rems, 29 m. E. of 
Stuttgart. Formerly a free im- 
perial city, it has still complete 
walls and towers, and some inter- 
esting churches, including that of 
the Holy Cross (14th century) and 
the pilgrimage church of S. Sal- 
vator, with two chapels hewn out 
of the rock. Gmund is noted for its 
gold and silver ware, optical in- 
struments, watch and tool mak- 
ing, etc. Pop. 22,430. 


Gmimden. Town and pleasure 
resort of Upper Austria. In the 
Salzkammergut, it stands at a 
height of 1,400 ft. where the Traun 
leaves the Traunsee, 38 m. E.N.E. 
of Salzburg. The Traunstein rises 
sheer from the margin of the lake 


Early in 1941 the Gneisenau, in 
company with a new Soharnhorst, 
was operating against Allied ship- 
ping in the Atlantic. After sinking 
some 20 merchant vessels, both 
vessels put into Brest for refit, 
where they were joined a few 
months later by the Prinz Eugen 
(^•■y.). There on March 30 the 
R.A.F. made the first of a total of 
3,299 bomber attacks on these war- 
ships. The severity and persis- 
tence of the raids compelled the 
German admiralty to move them 
to a safer anchorage. 

Escorted by a large number of 
destroyers. E-boats, and mine- 
sweepers, and protected by a strong 
umbrella of fighter aircraft, the 
three German warships slipped out 
of Brest early on Feb. 12, 1942. Bad 
visibility, technical breakdowns in 
the British air patrols, and the 
jamming of the R.D.F. screen by 
the Germans, enabled the German 
squadron to escape detection until 
it had nearly reached Cap Gris 
Nez, where at 10.42 a.m. the 
Gneisenau and Soharnhorst were 
identified by two Hurricanes. 

These aircraft raised the alarm, 
and at 12.30 p.m. six Swordfish 
torpedo-carriers under Lt.-Comdr. 
Esmonde of the Fleet Air Arm 
went in to attack the squadron ; 
all were shot down. Aircraft of 
Coastal, Bomber, and Fighter 
Commands took up the attack ; 
eight M.T.B.s and six destroyers 
attempted to intercept the squad- 
ron ; and at night magnetic mines 
were laid ahead of the enemy ships 
in the mouth of the Elbe. Both 
the Gneisenau and the Scharn- 
horst were damaged by these 
mines. The former reached Kiel, 
where she was subjected to fur- 
ther bombing attacks. She was 
then moved to Gdynia, where she 
lay until that port was captured 
by the Russians, March 28, 1945. 
They dismantled, reconditioned, 
and commissioned her as a 
floating battery. 

Gneisenau, Atjoust Wilhelm 
Anton Neithardt, Count von 
(1760-1831). German soldier. The 
son of a sol- 
dier, he was 
born Oct. 27, 

1760, and was 
educated at 
the university 
of Erfurt. He 
served first in 
the Austrian 
army. With a 
German con- 
tingent he was 
in America in the British service 
during the war of independence, 
and then he entered the armv of 



Glyptodon. Skeleton o£ G. clavipes £iom the Pampa 
formation of Buenos Aires 

BrltlsU Museum 


to a height of 5,550 ft. Gmunden 
is a centre for hill and lake excur- 
sions. In addition to a Gothic 
church, theatre, and museum there 
is a kursaal, Cumberland castle 
was the seat of the Hanoverian 
dynasty after Prussia annexed 
Hanover in 1866. Pop. 8,200. 

Gnat. Popular name for certain 
small dipterous (two-winged) in- 
sects of the Culioidae family. Some 
29 species occur in Great Britain. 
The larval stage is passed in water, 
and the adult insects are most 
abundant in marshy districts. 
Blood-sucking in habit, they are 
also known as mosquitoes (^.v.)* 

Gnathostomata (Greek). Ani- 
mals with truly jawed mouths. 
All vertebrates except the cyclo- 
stomes (lampreys, q.v., and their 
allies) belong to this group. 

Gneisenau. Name given to 
two German warships. During the 
First Great War the battle cruiser 
Gneisenau was flagship of Admiral 
von Spee’s China squadron, which 
included her sister ship Scharn- 
horst and the light cruisers Leipzig, 
Dresden, and Niirnberg. On Nov. 
1, 1914, this German squadron 
met and defeated Cradock’s squad- 
ron off Coronel, but on Dec. 8, 
von Spec’s ships were themselves 
caught and all but one destroyed 
by Sturdee’s battle cruisers off the 
Falklands. {See Coronel: Falk- 
land Islands, Battle of.) 

In 1938 a second Gneisenau was 
completed for the German navy. 
A battleship displacing 35,100 
tons with a length of 741 ft. and 
beam of 98 ft,, she had a speed of 
29 knots. She mounted a main 
armament of nine 11 -in. guns and 
a secondary battery of 12 6‘9-m. 
guns, as well as 14 4T-in. and 16 
37-mm. A. A. guns. She carried 
four aircraft and had two cata- 
pults for launching them. 
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Prussia, There he won promotion, 
and when, in 1806, Prussia again 
took up arms against Prance, he 
was known as a capable officer. 

He helped to reorganize the 
Prussian army, and in the war of 
liberation served Bliicher as chief 
of staff. He was responsible for the 
plan of campaign of 1814, and for 
that of the battles around Water- 
loo, and to him was due the ruth- 
less pursuit of the Preneh. In 1818 
he was made governor of Berlin 
and a member of the Prussian 
council of state. In 1830 he was 
appointed to command an army 
on the frontier of Poland, where 
he died of cholera, Aug. 24, 1831. 
The standard life is by G. H. 
Pertz and H. Delbriick, 1864-80, 

Crneiss (German). Coarse tex- 
tured, crystalline rock. Strongly 
banded or foliated, it is somewhat 
like a streaky granite in appear- 
ance. It is composed of quartz, 
ferromagnesian minerals (e.gr. bio- 
tite-mica, or hornblende), and, 
usually, felspar. It is coarser than 
schist, and the dark and light 
coloured minerals are in distinct 
separable bands or lenticles. 
Gneisses are commonly distin- 
guished from one another by some 
prominent, easily recognizable 
mineral which they contain {e.g .3 
biotite-gneiss, hornblende-gneiss, 
sillimanite-gneiss). Gneisses in 
which eye-like lenses or individual 
crystals of felspar or aggregates of 
quartz and felspar occur are called 
augen-gneisses (Ger, Auge, eye). 

Some gneisses are produced by 
flow movements or the rhythmic 
settling of heavy crystals in 
igneous rooks when they were 
stiU fluid ; others are the result of 
recrystallisation of stratified rooks 
under conditions of intense meta- 
morphism, e.e, high temperature 
and pressure. Many gneisses are 
the product of impregnation or 
permeation of older solid rocks by 
solutions or even igneous rock in 
a highly fluid condition derived 
from depth in the earth’s crust, 
and travelling along planes of 
weakness in the rooks. These fluids 
react chemically with the pre- 
existing material, causing a general 
softening of the whole mass which 
can then yield plastically to earth 
movements. On final solidifica- 
tion the rock crystallises in a more 
or less banded condition resulting 
from the movement or from initial 
differences in composition. 

Gneist, Heinrich Rudolf 
Hermann Friedrich von (1816- 
95). German jurist. Born at Berlin, 
Aug. 13, 1816, the son of a judge, 
he was educated at Eisleben and 
the university of Berlin. He be- 


came a lawyer, but the study 
rather than the practice of law 
attracted him, and in 1844 he was 
made professor at Berlin. 

From 1858 to 1893 he was a 
member of the landtag of Prus- 
sia ; in 1868 he was elected to the 
diet of the North German Con- 
federation, and from 1870 to 1884 
he was a member of the Reichstag. 
In all he was an active member of 
the National Liberal party, and 
was active also as an advocate of 
legal reforms. During 1876-77 
he was a judge of the supreme 
court of Prussia, and for a time 
was tutor to the future emperor 
William II. Ennobled by Frede- 
rick III in 1888, he died July 22, 
1895. His works on England in- 
clude The English Parliament, 
1886, and History of the English 
Constitution, 1886. 

Gniezno or Gnesen. Town of 
Poland. It is 31 m. N.E. of Poznan 
on the rly. to Torun. Poland’s 
kings were crowned here, down to 


truth. The Greek Gnomic poets 
were those who wrote sententious 
didactic verses, and included 
Solon, Theognis, and PhocylidCvS. 

Gnozne-et-Rhone, An aero- 
engine works at Limoges, France. 
Built in 1939 as one of the four 
main factories for the French air 
force, it became of increasing im- 
portance to German war economy 
as the Allies air attacks on Ger- 
many grew. On the night of Feb. 
8-9, 1944, the R.A.F. attacked this 
works, using for the first time 
12,000-lb. “ factory buster ” blast 
bombs j 20 bays out of 48 were 
entirely destroyed. The works was 
nationalised in 1945. 

The name of Gnome is a notable 
one in the aero-engine industry. 
The 50 h.p. Gnome of 1909 was 
the first successful engine of the 
rotary air-cooled type [see Aero- 
engines illus., p. 119) ; later the 
firm manufactured a large number 
of radial engines, including British 
designs under licence. 



Gme2sno. View of the town and cathedral across the river Wrzemia 


1320. It became the seat of an 
archbishop in 1000. The cathe- 
dral, founded in the 9th century, 
and largely rebuilt at the close of 
the 18th century, contains the 
tomb of S. Adalbert (q.v.) and 
bronze doors dating from the 
12th century. The arohiepiscopal 
palace is also noteworthy. There 
are manufactures of sugar, leather, 
and machinery, and a trade in 
dairy products, also breweries, 
flour, and mills for other products. 
In the part of Poland occupied by 
Germany in Sept., 1939, it was 
freed by the Russians Jan. 22, 
1945. Pop. 26,000. 

Gnome. Small legendary being 
m the folk-tales of many peoples, 
supposed to dwell in the earth and 
guard the treasures hidden there. 
Gnomes, dwarfs, and elves become 
almost inextricably interlinked in 
the folk-tales, though the elves are 
generally smaller, more fairy-like 
creatures, while the gnomes or 
earthmen are more akin to the 
black dwarfs of North European 
folklore. 8 ee Folklore. 

Gnome (Gr. gnmne), Maxim, 
aphorism, or reflection summing 
up or stating concisely a general 


Gnomon. Vertical pillar of 
which the shadow cast on a hori- 
zontal surface was used by the 
ancients for astronomical observa- 
tions of latitude, azimuth, and 
time. The term is now applied to 
the inclined style of a sundial. 

Gnomonic Projection. Sys- 
tem of cartography. In a map 
drawn on this projection, all great 
circles are drawn as straight lines 
radiating from a particular point 
selected according to the purpose 
for which the map is required. A 
gnomonic chart or map is pro- 
duced by projecting a spherical 
map of the world on to a plane, 
which touches the globe at one 
point. When this tangential point 
is located at the site of a radio 
direction finding station, the 
chart can be used to lay off in 
straight lines the true bearings of 
distant transmitting stations as 
observed on a ship’s or aircraft’s 
direction finder. See Chart ; 
Direction Finding ; Mercator, 

Gnosncism (Gr. gmstikos, 
knowing). Term usually applied to 
the heresy with which were con- 
cerned sects that sprang up in the 
1st century a.d., the members of 
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which claimed mystical knowledge 
denied to the world. The name 
was adopted first by the Ophites. 

Gnosticism existed before Chris- 
tianity. Originating in the East, 
it embodied attempts to formulate 
a cosmic philosophy or theory of 
the universe, and a quest for a 
world religion. An example of 
syncretism, i.e. the blending of op- 
posite and conflicting ideas into a 
harmonious whole, its sources 
were Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, 


The reputed founder of post- 
Christian Gnosticism was Simon 
Magus (see Acts 8), the supposed 
author of a work called The Great 
Revelation, of which only frag- 
ments remain. It had two promi- 
nent schools ; one in Alexandria, 
of which Basilides, Valentinus, 
and Carpocrates were leaders, and 
one in Syria, of which Saturninus 
and Cerdo were among the teach- 
ers. The last leader of note was 
Maroion, who 


which somewhat suggest the 
appearance of a small bison. There 
are two genera : Connuchaetes, 
the white-tailed, and Gorgon, the 
brindled, both natives of iirica. 
The horns curve downwards and 
then upwards. The muzzle is 
remarkably wide, the neck has an 
erect mane, and the tail has long, 
thick hair almost like that of a 
horse. The animal stands rather 
more than 4 feet high at the 


and accretions from Judaism, conceived three * 
Mithraism, and the mythologies of primal forces; 
Babylon, Egypt, and Platonism. the good God, 
While, broadly speaking, Gnos- as revealed ^ by | 
ticism was a form of dualism — Jesus Christ; | 
mind and matter ; light and dark- evil matter, j 
ness; good and evil — ^it em- under the rule ‘of 
bodied not one but protean forms the devil ; and the I 
of thought. It is char?ioterised by Demiurge, newly 
association with the idea of identified with 
emanation, a theory of creation the Yahveh of 
which postulates One Supreme the Jews. 

Being from whom lesser beings These sects 



These 


or aeons have emanated as light wavered between 


6oa. The church of Bom Jesus, completed 1603, in which 
is buried S. Francis Xavier, the apostle of the Indies 


emanates from the sun. 


extremes of asceticism and sensual 


the fall of one of these lesser beings immorality ; and included, in ad 


shoulder, lives in the open country, 
arid is generally found in company 


into the outer void arose a De- dition to those named after their with the zebra. See Antelope, 
miurge, regarded as the em- leaders, the ascetic Encratitos or Goa. Portuguese colony on the 
bodiment of evil, from which re- Continents, and the serpent wor- W. coast of India. Bounded by 
demption is possible only for two shipping Ophites or Naaseni. One the Bombay presidency, its area is 


Goa. Portuguese colony on the 
W. coast of India. Bounded by 


of the three classes into which influence that worked against 1,537 sq. na., a little over a third 
Gnosticism divided mankind, by Gnosticism, by means of a rival of which is under cultivation, 
reunion with the Infinite — a state theory of the universe, was Noo- producing rice, spices, copra, coco- 


nuts, popper, and betel nuts. 


comparable with the Buddhistic platonism (g'.u.). An important nuts, popper, and betel nuts, 

nirvana. A Gnostic’s- view of Jesus branch of study in connexion with Some 500 salt works produced 

Christ is given in the apocryphal the heresy is concerned with ils 26,000 tons of salt in 1939. The 

epistle of Barnabas (7.?;.), elaborate and mythical symbolism, trade is ohfofly transit. New 

Gnosticism assumed a new form secret terminology, and use of in- Goa, the capital of Portuguese 
after the rise of Christianity ; and scribed talismans and amulets, possessions in India since 1843, 
gained a strong foothold in the 2nd The supposed Scriptural references includes Panjim. Except for some 


epistle of Barnabas (q.v.). 
Gnosticism assumed a new form 
after the rise of Christianity ; and 
gained a strong foothold in the 2nd 
century. Information about the 
leading Gnostics and their writings 


trade is ohfofly transit. New 
Goa, the capital of Portuguese 
possessions in India since 1843, 
includes Panjim. Except for some 


is largely derived from the anti- are debatable. See Abraxas ; 
heretical treatises of the Christian Docctism ; Ophites ; Valentinians. 


to Gnosticism, c.<7. John 1; 1 Tim. of its churches, still in excellent 
1, V. 4 ; 2 Tim. 2, u. 18 ; Tit. 3, v. 9, preservation, Old Goa, once the 


Fathers — Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
Hippolytus, Epiphanius, Ignatius, 
and Justin Martyr; from the Pistis 
Sophia, a 3rd century Coptic work. 

Gnostics interpreted the Scrip- 
tures for their own purpose; and 
one result was the 
formulation by the 
Catholic Church 
of its standards 
of orthodoxy. 

Gnosticism died 
out in the 6th 



century, but was 
reflected in 
Manichaeism, a n 
attempt to fuse 
Zoroastrianism, 
Gnosticism, an*d 
Christianity; in 
Paulicianism ; in 
the beliefs of 
the Cathari and 
Albigenses ; and in 
Hosicrucianism. 


■ f / ' 
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Gnu. White-tailed variety. The 
animal is found only in Africa 

Gambler Holton, F.Z.S. 


m. 2, V, 18 ; Tit. 3, v. 9, preservation, Old Goa, once the 
Die. ^ See Abraxas ; wealthiest city in India, is now a 
Dphites ; Valentinians. city of ruins. Here, in the church 
Bibliography. Gnostic Heresies of of Bom Jesus, is buried S. Francis 
tho 1st and 2nd H. L. Xavier. The colony has belonged 

C. W. King, 2nd ed. 1887 ; Frag- Albuquerciuo in 1510. Pop. of 
raents of a Faith Forgotten. O. R. S. settlement, 024,177 (1940). 

Mead, 1900 ; Esoteric Teaching of Goajira. Territory of Colombia, 
The Gnostics, g. America. A peninsula jutting 

F. Swiney, 1909; the Caribbean Sea, on the 

N.W. shore of the Gulf of Mara- 

the writings of ** low-lying and sandy on 

the Fathers, ooast,with the Oca Mts., a N.E. 
Gnostic Story of extension of tho Andes, inland. 
J 0 s u s Christ, Area, 4,730 sq. m. Puerto Estrella 

G. T. Sadler, 1919 ; is the capital. Tho native Indians, 
virile and independent, arc as yet 

influenced by civilization 

in ChristlaA Scrip. Venezuela and 

ture, W. Kingsq Colombia, it was given to the latter 
^ land, 1937. republic after arbitration in 1891. 

GiiUjOrWilde- Pop. 53,409. 

B E E s T. Large Goalanda or Goalun do. Village 
antelope, differing and subdivision of E. Bengal, 
g from all others Pakif-tnn in the Faridpur district, 
in having a heavy Goalanda village is 151 m. N.E. of 
head and neck Calcutta, and is the tei minus of 


G. T. Sadler, 1919 ; 
Gnostic Frag- 
ments, E. Buon- 
ainti, 1934; Gnosis 
in Christian Scrip- 
ture, W. Kingsq 
land, 1937. 

GiiUjOrWilde- 
BEEST. Large 


in having a heavy 
head and neck 
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the Eastern Bengal Rly. and an 
important steamer station. 

Groalpara. District, sub-divi- 
sion, and town of India, in W. 
Assam. It lies to the S. of Bhu- 
tan, and, although -fertile, is very 
unhealthy. The town is the capi- 
tal of the district, and stands 
on the river Brahmaputra, 80 m. 
N.E. of Rangpur. Pop. (district) 
1,014,285 ; (subdivision) 298,361 ; 
(town) 66,418. 

Goat. A genus of the group 
Bovidae, which includes also oxen, 
sheep, and antelopes. The goats 


The true wild goat is a native 
of Persia, Asia Minor, and some 
of the Mediterranean islands, and 
it is from this species that the 
domesticated goat has descended. 
The varied form of the horns in 
domesticated varieties suggests 
their mixed origin. Its domestica- 
tion dates from prehistoric days, 
for its remains have been found in 
the Swiss lake dwellings, and it 
was well established in the earliest 
Egyptian period. Among domes- 
ticated breeds may be specially 
mentioned the Cashmere and 


The best time for mating is 
Sept, to March, but by using the 
foreign breeds or crosses with 
them, kidding can be arranged for 
^any time, and a winter supply of 
milk ensured. KJds not required 
for addition to the herd are killed 
at birth, especially the males. 
Except for a little corn, summer 
feeding (May to August) costs 
hardly anything, the animals being 
put out on rough grazing. Tether- 
ing, though usual, is not good for 
the animals ; but if not tethered 
they must be confined by strong. 



^ 


Goat. 1. Toggenburg. 2. Nubian. 3. Anglo-Nubian. 4. Irish 

are placed between sheep and ante- Irish goat soci 
lopes, and it is difficult to distin- valuable work 
guish them from sheep. Certain smallholders t 
species of wild sheep approach cular value a 
goats very closely in structure and It is hardy, 
appearance. thrives on a 

Goats differ from sheep in the Goats’ milk 
bony structure of the skull, and butter-fat an 
the horns are placed close together centage con 
immediately above the eyes. The being : water, 
males are usually bearded, and casein, 3*20; j 
have a strong odour. They lack 1-09; milk-sug 
the glands on the hind feet, and fat, 4-78; as 
have callosities on the knees. Goats are aln 
While they live in herds, they as- from tubercub 


- Angora goats, 
noted for their 
very valuable 
j.' silky hair. {See 
Cashmere Goat.) 

Goat Keeping. 
Goats are kept in 
large numbers in 
many countries, 
both for the sake 
of their hides and 
hair, and also as 
a source of dairy 
products. Their 
value is not fully 
realized in Great 
Britain, although 
.Irish ^ British and an 


Irish goat society have both done 
valuable work. To cottagers and 
smallholders the goat is of parti- 
cular value as a milk producer. 
It is hardy, easy to keep, and 
thrives on a miscellaneous diet. 

Goats’ milk is relatively rich in 
butter-fat and casein, its per- 
centage composition 
being : water, 85-71 ; 
casein, 3-20; albumin, 

1-09 ; milk-sugar, 4*46 ; 
fat, 4-78; ash, 0-76. 

Goats are almost free 
from tuberculosis, and 


sociate less intimately and are of infants fed on their 


more independent disposition than 
sheep. The flesh of the kid is ex- 
cellent, but that of the adult is 
apt to be tough and rank. 

The goat in its wild state in- 
habits the Eastern hemisphere ex- 
clusively, the so-called Rocky 
Mountain goat of N. America not 
being a true goat, but belonging to 
a genus approaching the antelopes. 
It is widely spread in S. Europe 


milk not only thrive 
but run no risk of con- 
tracting this disease. ; 

If perfect cleanliness is 
maintained, especially 
by careful washing of 
the udders before milk- ^ ^ „ i.,. 

ing, the unpopular 
goaty flavour is ab- 
sent. Butter made from goats’ 
milk is white and does not look 


a.:-? 


and Asia, but in Africa occurs wild attractive. Goat cheeses are much 
only in Egypt and Abyssinia. So esteemed. A goat is not worth 
far as is known, the wild goat has keeping unless it yields at least 


never inhabited the British Islands, 
the so-called wild goats of some 
parts of Scotland and the Achill 
Islands being domesticated goats 
that have taken to a feral life. 


2 quarts per day at kidding, an 
amount that is often greatly ex- 
ceeded. To secure good results a 
suitable breed, i.e. one bred from 
milk-giving strains, must be se- 


Only about ten species of wild goat lected. The Toggenburg is most 


are recognized by naturalists, and 
of these three or four are known 
by the name ibex {q.v.). 


esteemed, after which come the 
Anglo-Swiss and Anglo-Nubian 
cross-bred varieties. 


liigh fencing, as they are very de- 
structive. At other times the grass 
available must be supplemented 
by a miscellaneous ration, which 
may include hay, roots, offals, 
cake, and various scraps, such as 
potato -peelings, garden refuse, and 
acorns. Water and salt must be 
provided. A few animals can be 
housed during winter in any avail- 
able building, but a herd should 
be accommodated in a suitably 
constructed goat-house. See The 
Book of the Goat, H. S. H. Pegler, 
5th ed. 1917. 

Goat Fell. Mountain of the 
Isle of Arran, Scotland. It lies 
1 J m. N.W. of Brodick. Composed 
of granite, it is of volcanic origin. 
It is 2,866 ft. high. 

Goat Moth. Large moth of the 
genus Oossus, found in most partfj 
of Great Britain. The fore wings, 
often over 3 ins. in expanse, are 
pale grey clouded with brown, 
with a kind of network of fine 

brown lines. The hind 

wings are grey, with 
very fine reticulations. 
The caterpillar is flesh 
colour, with reddish 
brown patches, and is 
almost hairless. When 
it is alarmed it gives 
out a strong and of- 
fensive goat-like smell, 
from which the moth 
derives its name. It 
lives in the wood ol 
willow, ash, and elm 
trees, eating out long 
burrows often large 
ligBiperda enough for a finger to 

go in. It takes three years to come to 
maturity, and does great damage tc 
the timber, the destruction of the 
tree being by no means unusual. 
It is about 3 ins. long. 

Goat’s-beard {Tragopogon pra- 
tensis). Perennial herb of the 
family Compositae. A native ol 
Europe and N. and W. Asia, it 
has a tap-root with milky juice, 
and the slender, alternate leaves, 
5 to 9 ins. long, clasp the stem 
at their bases, which are dilated, 
especially in the upper leaves, 
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and taper to a long point. The 
solitary flower head is yellow, with 
7 or 8 slender bracts. The head 
opens about 4 a.m. and closes as 
BOonaspoUin- 
- itcd. whence 

the popular 
name John 
j” ''i go -to -bed -at 
The 






Goat’s-teard. Left, the growing herb ; right, puff or 
head o£ fi'uit 


fruits form a “ clock ” like those Gdbbels. Alternative spelli: 
of the dandelion, but larger and of the surname of the Germi 
more beautiful, the parachute of politician Josef Goebbels (fif.w.). 


the coal has been got from a stall 
it is filled with any refuse or waste 
material that may be at hand. 
Material so employed is called by 
the miner gob, or goaf, though the 
latter term is more generally re- 
erved for the stall itself from 
hicli the (joal has been removed, 
the plural goaves ” being the 
form generally used. This use of 
the term gob has 
doubtless arisen 
from the similar- 
ity between the 
appearance of 
the opening in- 
to a stall and a 
huge mouth, the 
word being vul- 
garly used in 
many parts of 
the country for 
a mouth or 
mouthful. Gob 
corresponds to 

.1. . ««« the attle or 

b. riglt. pufl or 

metal miner. 

Gdbbels. Alternative spelling 
of the surname of the German 


each fruit having its arms feathered. 
The salsify (T.porrifoUus), grown as 
an esculent root, belongs to the 
same genus. Its flowers are purple. 

Goat’s Rue {Qalega officinalis), 
A perennial herb of the family 
Leguminosae. A native of S. 


Gobelin, Jean (d. 1476). French 
dyer. A native of Reims, he 
founded in 1450 a dyeworks and 
cloth factory on the banks of the 
Bievre, in St. Marcel, a suburb of 
Paris. The firm was renowned 


especially for scarlet wool, but 
probably the works would never 
have enjoyed more than a local 
reputation had not Henry IV, about 
1603, purchased from the Gobelin 
family part of the land adjoining 
the dye-house. Here tapestry sheds 
were erected for Marc de Comans 
and Prangois de la Planche, two 
expert designers, but the establish- 
ment was still called by its old 
name, which gradually became 
attached to the new products. 

Gobelin. Tapestry named from 
Jean Gobelin, In 1667 Louis XIV 
consolidated the royal Parisian 
tapestry workshops at the H6tel 
de Gobelins. Le Brun and other 
eminent artists provided magni- 
ficent designs such as The History 
of the King. Suspended in 1694, 
work was resumed in 1697. Smallei 
tapestries, portieres of the Gods, 
etc., were made under Louis XV, 
but prosperity returned with the 
beautiful designs of Boucher. The 
Revolution crippled the industry, 
but later the designs of Baudry 
brought success. From 1826 
carpets also were made. Modern 
tapestries from designs by Galland 
adorn the Cora^die Fran 9 aise, 
others by Toudouze are in the 
Palais de Justice, Rennes. Many 
replicas of ancient works have been 
executed at the Gobelins work- 
shops. /See Tapestry. 


Europe, it has a stout, creeping 
rootstock, and the compound 
leaves consist of about 15 lance- 
shaped leaflets. The leafy stems 
are about 2 ft, high, with a flower- 
ing branch at 
the base of 
each of the 
upper leaves. 
The pea-like 
flowers are 
blue, but 
there is a 
variety with 
pure white 
flowers. It was 
formerly made 
into a cordial 
for adminis- 
tration in 
feversandcon- 
Goat’sRue. Flowers vui^jons, and 
and leaves o£ this i x. 

S. European herb hasbeengrown 
for forage. 

Goatsucker {Gaprimulgus euro- 
patus). Alternative name for the 
nightjar {q.v.). 

Gob. Waste material used in 
coal mines for filling up stalls. In 
the pillar and stall system of coal 
mining, large openings or stalls are 
left in the coal face, separated 
from one another by a wall of coal 
which is left standing. When all 




Gobelin. Example o£ b piece oi tapestry depicting a scene trom the adventures 
of Don Quixote, entitled Don Quixote led by Polly, from a cartoon drawn by 
C.A. Coypel (1694-1752) 
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Gobi OB Shamo. Desert of 
Central Asia, mainly in Mongolia, 
China. “ Gobi ” means desert, 
“ Sha-mo,” sand desert. The 
fractured tableland of Mongolia 
terminates on the N. at a scarped 
edge overlooking Siberia ; from 
this edge the land rises towards 
the Inshan and Khingan Mts., of 
which the E. and S.E. slopes form 
an escarpment facing the valley 
of the Hwang-ho. The average 
level of the plateau is 4,000 ft. 

The climate is one of great 
extremes, and is almost rainless, 
with the result that there are no 
large rivers. Nomad Mongols and 
Kalmacks are the only inhabitants; 
they find sustenance for their 
camels, horses, and sheep at the 
water-holes. Vast expanses of 
sand-dunes are marked by a 
silence undisturbed by any form 
of life. The desert is crossed by 
caravan routes ; and in 1917 a 
summer motor-car service from 
Kalgan to Urga (1,160 m., 4-6 
days) was inaugurated. 

Westward the desert area nar- 
rows and leads between the Tian- 
shan and Kuen-lun ranges to the 
Tarim basin, which forms the 
basin of internal drainage of Lob 
Nor ; this is the Chinese province 
of Sin Kiang, Eastern Turkistan, 
where the scanty rainfall amelior- 
ates the harsher desert conditions 
of the east. In the dim geological 
past, the Gobi, known to the 
Chinese as Shamo, was covered 
by the eastern portion of a great 
sea, of which the Caspian and 
Mediterranean are relics. To the 
N.E. was the ancient continent of 
Angar aland, and to the S. that of 
Gondwanaland. The tilting of 
the plateau and the rise of the 
Kuen-lun ranges, including the 
Khingan Mts., are a more recent 
development. See Asia ; Desert. 
Consult Across the Gobi Desert, 
S, Hedin, 1935 ; The Gobi Desert, 
M. Cable and F, French, 1943. 

Goblets, The. Pair-oared boat 
race rowed annually at Henley-on- 
Thames. It was inaugurated in 
1845, and its full title is The 
Silver Goblets ; the Nickalls Chal- 
lenge Cup is also presented to the 
winning pair. See Henley Royal 
Regatta. 

Goblin (Gr. Jcobalos ; late Lat. 
jobellnus ; Ger. Kobold). Mischiev- 
ous or evil being. The word is sup- 
posed to derive from the Gr. kob- 
cilos, a sprite, a rogue, and to be 
the same as the Ger. Kobold, spirit 
or demon of the mine ; another 
origin suggested is that of the 
Gobelinus or demon which S. 
Taurinus drove from a temple in 
Normandy; while yet another, and 


somewhat ridiculous, derivation 
has made elf and goblin to be but 
Guelf and Ghibelline in a new form. 
Goblin has come to be applicable 
nowadays to any frightening 
phantasm. See Folklore. 

Goby {Gobiv^a), Large genus of 
fishes. Several species occur round 
the British coasts, especially in 
rocky neighbourhoods. Small in 
size, the pelvic fins are modified to 
form a sucker by which they can 
attach themselves to -rocks. The 
freckled goby (G. minutus) is often 
found at a considerable distance 
up the Thames, and constructs 
a curious little nest in the sand 
for its eggs. 

Goch. Town of Germany on 
the Niers, near the Dutch border. 
In the Middle Ages, it was part 


For the best theists today the 
word God stands for the one 
ultimate personal ground of all 
existence, the source of the order 
and beauty of the universe, and 
of those ideals of truth, beauty, 
and goodness which have led man 
thus far upon his upward way. 

Religion, says Schleiermacher, 
is the feeling of absolute depen- 
dence, the immediate conscious- 
ness of all that is finite as existing 
in and through the Infinite, of all 
that is temporal as existing in and 
through the Eternal. God is thus 
revealed in and through the ex- 
perience of man, and, the higher 
and fuller the experience, the 
higher and fuller is the revelation 
attained. Christians believe that 
Christ is God’s highest means of 
revelation, but not His only means. 
The knowledge of God is attained 
by many paths. Thus, though man 
is a religious being, and is almost 
always found believing in a God 
or gods, his conceptions of God 
vary greatly, and the highest con- 
ception reached has a long history 
behind it. No adequate definition 
of God can be given, since God by 
His very greatness can be but 
imperfectly known. 

The God of Israel 

The Christian view of God is the 
result of a long process, which the 
Bible enables us to trace. The 
people of Israel, from w'hom Christ 
came, began with a conception of 
God differing little from that cur- 
rent in kindred tribes. They 
thought of their God at first as 
peculiar to themselves rather than 


of the duchy of Cleves, and a 
centre, of the linen trade. An 
important road junction with a 
number of factories, it was reduced 
to ruins during the Second Great 
War, when it w’as a German key 
position in the Reichswald, After 
it had been bombed from the air 
and shelled by artillery, Scottish 
infantry attached to the Canadian 
1st army made a silent assault 
on it in the night of Feb. 18-19, 
1945, capturing the garrison com- 
mander, Col. Paul Matussek, and 
his staff in bed, and securing 
two-thirds of the town. Snipers 
continued to hold out tenaciously, 
however, until with the help of 
Welsh troops the town was cleared 
on the 21st. Of the pre-war pop. 
of 14,000, only a handful remained. 


as the God of the universe, and 
they learned to know Him in their 
own national experience. His re- 
velation of Himself had been in 
facts, rather than in words. He 
was a “living God,” Who by won- 
drous means had lifted them out 
of slavery, brought them to their 
own land, protected them when 
they obeyed Him, and punished 
them when they disobeyed. But 
from very early days their concep- 
tion of God was a moral concep- 
tion as the conceptions of the tribes 
around them were not. God had 
shown Himself in their experience 
to be a God of truth, and righteous- 
ness and love (c/. Exodus 24, vv* 6, 
7 ), and He asked righteousness and 
love from them in their dealings 
one with another. In the best of 
the Hebrews it was God’s charac- 
ter which was the primary fact 
about Him, rather than His power 
or knowledge. This moral concep- 
tion of God was deepened and en- 
larged by the teaching of the long 
line of prophets in Israel’s history. 

This people, long before the 
coming of Christ, had learned that 
their God was “ the God of the 
whole earth ” {rf, Isaiah 54, v. 5), 
but the moral conception held its 
ground. It is still the character of 
God and the nature of His purpose 
which occupy the foreground in 
the consciousness of Christians. 
In the life and death of Christ for 
men, in aU that He has done and is 
doing for them, the pow’er and 
wisdom of God are clearly revealed, 
but His righteousness and love 
are revealed more clearly still. 


GOD : THE SUPREME BEING 

Bev. H. Xt. Goudge, D.D., Regius Prof, of Divinity, Oxford, 1923-1939 

Cognate articles in this work are those on Heaven ; Jesus Christ ; 
Trinity, See also Buddhism; Christianity; Deism; Mahomedan^ 
ism ; Monotheism ; Theism ; Theology, etc. 
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The great words “ God is love ” 
are the summary expression of 
what God has been found in Christ 
to be. To this righteous love all 
other “ attributes ” of God are 
subordinate. His eternity and 
omnipresence are the eternity and 
omnipresence of love and holiness, 
His omnipotence and omniscience 
instruments which serve them. 
The vast additions made in modem 
days to our knowledge of nature 
and of history have indeed widened 
our conception of God’s methods 
and purposes. Art has taught us 
to find a new revelation of Him in 
all sublimity and beauty ; but the 
revelation of God’s character and 
of the nature of His purpose stands 
where Christ has left it. 

Authority and Acceptance 
• This conception of God comes 
to us at first, like other truth, upon 
the authority of others, but it 
needs to be verified by each man 
for himself by consideration of the 
experience on which it rests and 
by the effort to share it. The so- 
called “ proofs ” of God’s existence 
are simply the ways in which He 
makes Himself known. Man’s dis- 
covery of God and God’s revelation 
of Himself to the individual and 
to the race are two sides of the 
same process. 

But the need of seeking after 
God must be recognized. God’s 
revelation does not force itself 
upon us. There must be the de- 
sire and the effort to know, and 
such a moral sympathy with the 
character of God as will render the 
revelation possible. So it is that 
Christ says, “ Blessed are the pure 
in heart ; for they shall see God ” 
(Matthew 5, v. 8), and again “ If 
any man willeth to do God’s will, 
he shall know of the teaching, 
whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak from Myself ” (John 7, v. 17). 
Belief in God has difficulties to 
overcome, and only those who are 
morally faithful to the light of con- 
science are likely to overcome them. 

Why, firstly, do we find the ulti- 
mate ground of all that exists in a 
personal Being ? The reason lies 
deep in our own nature. Man is 
conscious of himself as the cause 
of his own actions, and of the 
changes which they bring about 
in the world. Soon he becomes con- 
scious of his fellow men, as acting 
with a will and purpose resembling 
his own. Thus, he inevitably ex- 
plains the changes which he sees 
in the world by will and purpose, 
and, as he comes to recognize the 
unity of the world, by the will and 
purpose of the one God. No higher 
explanation is open to him, since 
personality is the highest fact he 
knows. At first he may regard God 
simply as a magnified man, but, 


as he rises above this, he does not 
cease to believe that God is living 
and personal. Though the nature 
of God in its fullness must transcend 
our understanding, He cannot be 
lower in the scale of being than our- 
selves. Though He may be more 
than personal, He cannot be less. 
The world demands an explanation; 
and our minds can rest only in the 
thought of a Being with will and in- 
telligence as the cause and ground 
of all that experience reveals to us. 

Secondly,' the world which we 
seek to explain is a world of order 
and of beauty, a world which 
everywhere exhibits the adapta- 
tion of means to ends, and in which 
each end when attained serves as 
a means to higher ends beyond. 
Though there may seem to be 
waste in nature and disorder in his- 
tory, there can be no doubt that 
both nature and history are elo- 
quent witnesses to God’s wisdom 
and power, and in some degree to 
the benevolence of His purpose. 
But the world has issued in living 
beings, and in the case of man, in 
beings who recognize the difference 
between right and wrong, and the 
obligation, be the cost what it 
may, to choose the higher of the 
courses open to them. This again 
brings a revelation of God. 

Though conscience, like reason, 
has been a gradual growth in close 
connexion with man’s environ- 
ment, a true explanation of the 
world must take account of it. 
Man himself is the “ roof and 
crown of things,” and no explana- 
tion of the world can be true which 
ignores the ideals which have made 
him what he has at his best come 
to be. A world in which beauty, 
truth, and goodness are felt to pos- 
sess an infinite value is a world 
which must minister to a moral 
purpose, and tho presence of our 
highest ideals must be our own 
sharing in the thought of God. It 
is this which assures us that, 
though God is the ground of all 
that exists, He must not be re- 
garded as the author of evil. 

The Problem of Evil 

The problem of evil is the great- 
est difficulty which belief in God 
has to surmount, but the revelation 
of God wliich conscience brings 
shows us how to regard it. Evil is 
no part of the creation; it arises 
from tho misuse of what is good by 
the freewill of man. The possi- 
bility of evil is a necessity, if good 
is to be freely choson. A world in 
which evil choice was impossible 
would be a world without struggle 
or sacrifice ; the existence of moral 
evil in the world, like the existence 
of pain, with which it is intimately 
connected, has a place to fill in tho 
development of human souls, and 


this is the highest purpose of God 
which we are able to trace. It is in 
conflict with evil that the righteous- 
ness an*! love characteristic of God 
are developed also in men. In all 
these ways, quite apart from the 
special revelation which the Bible 
records, God may be known by men 
who open their eyes to the light. 

But though these paths of Imow- 
ledge arc open to all, they require a 
certain character for their apprecia- 
tion. It is the man who himself 
acts with the most intelligent pur- 
pose who will appreciate best the 
intelligent purpose revealed in 
nature and in history, and the man 
most faithful to his ideals who will 
best see the character of God re- 
vealed in them. So it is that, though 
the best non-Christian philosophy 
has reached results very similar to 
the Christian view of Go4 its 
influence outside Christendom has 
been but slight. Just because the 
acceptance of moral evil has so 
largely blinded us, some higher 
revelation of God is required. 

God and the Christ 

The character of these new 
paths to knowledge has been 
already seen. They are not alto- 
gether different from the-universal 
roofs, but rather the same proofs 
rought more closely home to us. 
The histoiy of Israel and of the 
Church witnesses to God as all 
history witnesses to Him, but more 
clearly ; the ideals of the prophets 
witness as all ideals witness, but 
more fully. 

The wisdom and power of God 
shine out more clearly in Clhrist 
than anywhere else, and the 
character of God in a way abso- 
lutely unique, while sin and pain, 
tho groat hindrances to faith, 
though not fully explained, are 
illuminated by the Cross. God is 
seen taking them upon Himself, 
and making them the path to the 
highest good. Moreover, Christ, as 
no one else, has led men to seek 
after God, and enabled them to be 
sure that they have found Him. 
The crowning proof of God’s exis- 
tence and character is the multi- 
tude of those who have como to 
know God, and who trace to this 
knowledge all that is best in them- 
selves and most fruitful in their 
life and activity. 

Bibliography. 1’hoism and Anti- 
Theistic ThooHos, 1879, Theism, 
1877, R. Flint ; The Idea of God, 
Martineau, 1887 ; l^orsonality 
Hnmaiji and Divine, J. R. Illing- 
worth, 1894- ; Evolution of tho Idea 
of God, Grant Alien, 1897 ; Christian 
View of God and the World, J. Orr, 
8th od. 1907 ; The Christian Doctrine 
of God, Clarke, 1900 ; The Develop- 
ment of Religion, King, 1910; The 
Christian Conception of God, W. F. 
Adeney, 1912, 
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Godaiming. Mun. bor. and 
market to^ of Surrey, England. 
It stands on tbe Wey, 35 m. S.W. 
— _ . of London, with a 

1 8#! SufSdS 


a mild climate. Pop. (pre-war) suffices, but two are usually 
25,000. required. Godparents were 

Godesberg was the scene of the formerly called Gossips, from God 


of London, with a second meeting between 

rly. station. The Neville Chamberlain 

chief buildings and Hitler during the 

are the church of international crisis of 

■ SS. Peter and Sept., 1938 (see Munich 

I'aul, the town Crisis). 

^ 1 ^^-: : hall, and market During the Second 
house; the church Great War the town 

„ ^ contains some was captured by the 

Godalming arms J^-Qrjjian work. U.S. 1st army, March 

The town has a technical and 8, 1945. 

art school. ' It has still some Gode^SL (Oenothera). 
half-timbered houses of the 17th Section of the evening 
century. The chief industries are primrose genus, part of 
tanninjg and knitting; there is a the fanuly Onagra- 
trade in malt and corn. Bargate ceae. They are natives 
stone is quarried in the neighbour- of the warm parts of 
hood. The place, which is mention- America. Evening 
ed in Domesday Book, became a primi'oses all have yel- 


America. Evening 
primi'oses all have yel- 



Godetia. Flowers of 
this annual plant 


and sib, kindred, i.e. 
relations in God. See 
Baptism. 

Godfrey (c. 1061- 
1100). Count of 
Bouillon and crusading 
leader. The son of 
Eustace, count of Bou- 
logne, he was made 
count of Bouillon and 
later duke of part of 
Lorraine by his master, 
the emperor Henry IV. 
Jn 1096 he offered him- 
self for service as a 
crusader and was one of 
the leaders of the host 
that marched across 
Europe to Constantin- 


borough in 1574. It was long a low flowers, and do not open in ople and the Holy Land, 


centre of the cloth manufacture, sunshine ; but the godetias have he had an honourable part in the 
Pop. 14,500. white, rosy, or purple flowers successful siege of Jerusalem, and 

Near Godalming is Charterhouse which do. They are annual herbs, he was chosen its king, but refused 
School. This was founded in Godfather and Godmother, the title, although he undertook 
London by Thomas Sutton, in Sponsors for an infant presented the duties of ruler. He remained 

1626, his foundation . there, beating off attacks, especi- 

beingfor a hospital and jjlljllllllHplt, > * r ^ i ally when at Ascalon in 1099 he 

a free grammar school. A crushed the Saracens, and to some 

In 1872 the school was 9QF ' extent ^ enlarging his authority 

removed to its present i^■|& until his death in July, 1100. 

site, commodious build- 1 Godfrey’s fame became legend- 

ings, in the Gothic style, HR i ' ary in the medieval romances; 

being erected thereon. W M 'w&s the hero of two notable 

The buildings include ' ^ 1 Erench chansons de geste, and of 

chapel, laboratories, T A ' a legend which has close resemb- 

library, etc. There are lances to that of Lohengrin. 

11 houses with accom- Godfrey, Charles (1790-1863). 

modation for about 600 British musical conductor. Born 

boys, and scholarships at Kingston-on-Thames, Nov. 22, 

to the school. Boys HHHHHBHHlH^HIIliHHHHHHiHHHi 1790, Godfrey entered the band 
may also receive grants Godalming, Surrey. Buildings of the Charterhouse of the Coldstream Guards as 
according to need, to School, which moved here from London in 1872 bassoon player, and in 1828-63 
enable them to con- * was bandmaster. He founded 


1626, his foundation 
beingfor a hospital and 
a free grammar school. 
In 1872 the school was 
removed to its present 
site, commodious build- 
ings, in the Gothic style, 
being erected thereon. 
The buildings include 
chapel, laboratories, 
library, etc. There are 
11 houses with accom- 
modation for about 600 
boys, and scholarships 
to the school. Boys 
may also receive grants 
according to need, to 
enable them to con- 


Godalming, Surrey. Buildings of the Charterhouse 
School, which moved here from London in 1872 

Frith 


tinue their education at a univers- 
ity, etc. See Charterhouse. 

Gk>davari. River of S. India, 
900 m. in length, flowing across 
the Deccan, from the W. Ghats to 
the Bay of Bengal. One of the 
most sacred rivers of India, it is a 
great resort of pilgrims. The 
chief tributaries are the Pranhita 
and the Man j era. It gives its 
name to a rice-producing coastal 
dist. of Madras (area, 8,756 sq. m. ; 
pop. 3,541,951). 

Goddard, Rayner Goddard, 
Baron. Lord chief justice of Eng- 
land from 1946. See N.V. 

Godesberg or Bad Godes- 
BBRG. Town and spa of Germany, 
on the left bank of the Rhine 
4 m. S.E. of Bonn. In 1949 it 
became the seat of the federal 
president and other high officials 
of the Bonn government. The 
ruins of an old castle, destroyed 
in 1583, overlook the town, 
which, sheltered by mountains, has 


for baptism, required as an assur- 
ance that the child will be brought 
up in the Christian faith. Their 
duty is to answer the interroga- 
tories put to them at the font, 
and afterwards to see that the 
child is instructed according to 
the promises made in his name 
and in due time brought to the 
bishop for confirmation. 

The custom derives from the 
primitive church, when guarantors 
of the character of persons brought 
for baptism were an obviously 
necessary precaution. Parents 
were commonly the sponsors, as 
being the natural and proper 
guardians, and the 29th Canon, of 
1604, forbidding their admission to 
the office, was intended simply to 
provide additional security for the 
religious training of the infant. In 
the Anglican Church, three 
sponsors are required, two of 
them of the same sex as the child ; 
in the Roman Catholic Church one 


Jullien’s Journal, the first English 
publication devoted to military 
music, was appointed musician in 
ordinary to the king, 1831, and 
died Dec. 12, 1863. Several of his 
sons and grandsons followed the 
same calling. The eldest son, 
Daniel, or more commonly Dan 
(1831-1903), was bandmaster of the 
Grenadier Guards, 1856-96, and 
then had a band of his own. He 
died June 30, 1903. Another son, 
Adolphus Frederick (1837-82), 
succeeded his father as bandmaster 
of the Coldstream Guards. 

Charles (1839-1919), the third 
son, was bandmaster of the Royal 
Scots Fusiliers and then of the 
Royal Horse Guards from 1859 to 
1904, and professor of militaiy 
music at the Royal College of Music 
and the Guildhall School of Music. 

Daniel’s son Dan, bom June 20, . 
1868, in London, became a conduc- 
tor of opera and symphony con- 
certs throughout England, and 
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from 1893 to 
1934 was 
director of 
music to the 
corporation 
of Bourne- 
mouth. He 
was knighted 
in 1922. He 
Sir Dan Gocfrey, published 

Stilish mnsioal manyarrange- 

conductor m e n t s of** 

music for military bands. He died 
July 20, 1939. 

Godfrey, Siu Edmtjndbury 
(1621-78’). An English politician. 
Member of a Kentish family and 
educated at 
Westminster i 
and Oxford, he 
became a 
woodmonger in 
London and 
justice of the 
peace for West- 
minster, and 
was knighted, 

1666, for his bit Edmundbury 

EngJ^^oUfician 

the plague. Be- y^jiaerbank 

fore him. Sept. 

6, 16-78, Titus Oates first swore the 
particulars of the notorious Popish 
“ plot.*’ On Oct. 12 Godfrey was 
missing, and five days later his 
body was found at Primrose Hill. 

He was almost certainly mur- 
dered, perhaps at the instigation of 
Jesuits, but by whom has never 
been establish^. Three men were 
hanged on the evidence of an 
informer whose perjury was after- 
wards confessed and established. 

Godhra, Town and subdivision 
of Bombay, India, in the W. part 
of Panch Mahals dist. The area 
of the division is 585 sq. m. 
Godhra town has an important 
timber trade. Pop. 41,986. 

Godin, Jean Baptiste Andres 
(1817-88). French socialist. Born 
at Esqueheries, Jan. 26, 1817, he 
became an employee in the iron- 
works there. In 1840 he set up in 
business for himself, and made a 
considerable fortune. He intro- 
duced profit-sharing into his busi- 
ness which, after it had been 
transferred to Guise, he turned into 
a cooperative association. He also 


Sir Edmundbury 
Godfrey, 

English politician 
After Vanderbank 


Godiva, Lady. Wife of the 
11th century Leofrio of Mercia. 
According to legend, Leofric made 
harsh exactions on his people of 
Coventry ; consequently his wife 
begged for their removal, which he 
promised to grant if she rode naked 
through the town. Lady Godiva 
accepted the terms. The people of 
Coventry kept close within doors, 
their windows shuttered, during 
the ride ; all save a certain tailor, 
who, peering through a chink, was 
struck blind, and has ever since 
been known as Peeping Tom. The 
legend was commemorated at 
Coventry fair from 1678 to 1826 by 
a Godiva procession that has been 
revived intermittently in more 
recent years, and it is the subject 
of a well-known poem by Tennyson. 

Godmanchester. Mun. bor. 
and parish of Huntingdonshire, 
England. It stands on the Ouse, 
i m. S. of Huntingdon, and has 
a railway station. The town 
occupies the site of the Roman 
station of Durolipons. Mentioned 
in Domesday, in 1213 it received 
a charter from King John, and was 
incorporated in 1605 as a borough ; 
it is now governed by a mayor 
and corporation. The church of 
S. Mary is a fine 14th century 
PerpenioiUar building ; the tower 
and spire were rebuilt in 1623. 
There are several fine timbered 
houses of the 17th century, and a 
grammar school founded in 1567. 
The curfew is still rung. The 
chief industry is agriculture. Pop. 
(1931) 1,993. 

Godolphin, Sidney Godol- 
PHiN, 1st Eael of (1645-1712). 
English politician. Of good family, 
he came some- 
how to the 
notice of 
Charles II, to 
whose house- 
hold he was at- 
tached during 
his exile. In 
1668 he entered 
the house of 
1st Eail of Godolphin, commons as 

English politician p Heig, 
Ayter Keener tok,*but it WaS 
not until 1679 that he became 
prominent in affairs of the state. 


James II, in which he was associ- 
ated with Marlborough, led to 
his resignation in 1696, In 1700, 
however, he was again in office. 
In 1702 he was made lord treasurer, 
and he remained in power until 
1710, when he shared the fate of 
his great associate, being dis- 
missed from office in Aug., 1710. 
During these eight years he was 
mainly responsible for directing 
the country’s affairs. In 1706 
he was made an earl. He died, 
Sept. 15, 1712. 

Godoy, Manuel (1767-1861). 
A Spanish statesman. Born at 
Badajoz, Feb. 12, 1767, Godoy 
became an official of the court, a 
royal favourite, and was made 
duke of Alcudia. During 1792-97 
he was chief minister of Spain, 
being responsible for the declara- 
tion of war on France and the 
humiliating peace of Basel, 1795. 
He was again premier in 1801 and 
also general of the Spanish forces, 
which ho led into Portugal, this 
time being in alliance with France. 
He was victorious, but the defeat 
of the Spanish fleet at Trafalgar 
added to the number of his public 
enemies, and he narrowly escaped 
death during an insurrection in 
1808. His public career was over, 
and he lived in Rome and Paris 
almost forgotten until his death, 
Oct. 7, 1851. Godoy’s Memoirs, 
dealing with the reign of his 
patron Charles IV, were published 
in English in 1836. 

Gods. For details of various 
pagan deities, e.p. those of ancient 
Greece, Rome, Scandinavia, see 
Mythology. 

God Save the King. British 
national anthem. The origin and 
authorship of words and music are 
unknown. The earliest extant 
version of both together appeared 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Oct., 1745, following upon the 
singing of the anthem (to an 
arrangement by Dr. Arne) at 
Drury Lane Theatre the previous 
month as a loyal retort to the pro- 
clamation of the Young Pretender 
at Edinburgh. In a slightly differ- 
ing form it was concurrently sung 
at Covent Garden Theatre. But 
it is stated that Latin words were 


erected dwellings, called famili- 
steres, for the workers, and in other 
ways showed himself a genuine 
believer in the socialist ideas he 
had learned from Fourier. Godin 
was a member of the National 
Assembly, 1871-76. He died Jan. 
15, 1888. He wrote much on 
socialism and industrial problems. 
See Profit-Sharing; consult also 
Twenty-Eight Years of Co-Part- 
nership at Guise, A. Williams, 1908. 


Having by then made a certain 
reputation as a student of finance, 
he became a member of the treasury 
board and one of the king’s chief 
advisers, the little group being 
called the chits. In 1684 he was 
made a secretary of state, and a 
little later first lord of the treasury. 

In 1690, after a brief absence, 
Godolphin returned to the treasury, 
hut he was not loyal to William, 
and his secret intrigues with 


sung to the tune as early as 1688, 
and were preserved as a Jacobite 
h 3 nnn. The tune was possibly an 
adaptation by Dr. John Bull 
(1562-1628), first Gresham pro- 
fessor of music, of a traditional air. 

Haydn’s admiration of the 
anthem inspired him to compose 
his own Emperor’s Hymn as a 
national anthem for Austria* 
Beethoven, Weber, Brahms, and 
other composers have introduced 
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the tune into works of their own. 
The same tune is used as a setting 
for patriotic words in many 
countries besides the British. In 
the U.S.A., under the name 
America, it is used for the song 
My Country, ’tis of Thee, 

The present British words {not by 
Henry Carey, as often stated) are 
little more than an undistinguished 
sequence of loyal cliches. The 
second verse, which prays for the 
confusion of the king’s enemies, 
has sometimes offended religious 
susceptibilities, but suggested alter- 
native versions have not proved 
popular. 

Within the British Empire the 
anthem is usually played or sung 
on any public appearance of the 
king, also at the close (or, increas- 
ingly, the opening) of a public 
entertainment, British people 
customarily stand while it is 
played, men and women of the 
services standing at attention. An 
Army order of 1933 gave precise 
regulations for the playing of the 
anthem by military bands. See 
GaUiard; National Anthem. CoTbsuU 
God Save the King; its History 
and Bomance, P. A, Scholes, 1942. 

Godthaal) (Dan., Good Hope). 
Oldest settlement in, and chief 
town of, the southern inspectorate 
of Greenland. On the S.W. shore, 
on a bay in Davis Strait, in lat. 
64® 10' N., it has a harbour, 
government offices, and a semi- 
nary for Eskimo catechists. The 
first Danish colony in Greenland, 
it was founded by Hans Egede 
in 1721. Pop. 1,000. 

Godwin or Godwike (d. 1053). 
English earl. Little is known of 
him before the time of Canute, 
when he became one of the English 
earls. In 1020 he was earl of the 
West Saxons, and for fifteen years 
he appears to have been one of the 
Danish king’s chief supporters. He 
forwarded the selection of Hardi- 
canute as king in 1035, as in 1042 
he did that of Edward the Con- 
fessor. His daughter was married 
to the latter king, and, with his 


sons also in high positions, he was 
the most powerful man in the 
kingdom. In 1051, however, there 
was a serious quarrel between the 
earl and the king. The details are 
uncertain, but Godwin and his sons 
were exiled. In 1053, however, he 
returned and was restored to his 
estates and dignities. He died 
April 15, 1053. Godwin, whose 
name is perpetuated in the Good- 
win Sands, is regarded as the pro- 
tagonist of the English against the 
growing influence of the Normans. 
Harold II was one of his sons; 
others were Swejm, Tostig, Gurth, 
and Leofwine. 

Godwin, Mary Wollstone- 
CRAFT (1759-97). English writer, 
and advocate of women’s rights. 

Born at Hox- 
ton, London, 
April 27, 1759, 
daughter of 
Edward John 
Wollstone- 
craft, she lived 
at Epping and 
B e V erley , 
Y orkshire. 
Here she re- 
ceived the 
principal part 
of her educa- 
tion. She left an uncongenial home 
in 1778, and became companion to 
a Mrs. Dawson, at Bath. In 1783. 
with a Miss Blood, she opened a 
school at Islington, later removed 
to Newington Green. She was for 
a year governess in the family of 
Lord Kingsborough, but in 1787 
was offered the chance to adopt 
a literary career by the London 
publisher, Johnson, who, in 1786, 
had given her lOgs. for a pam- 
phlet entitled' Thoughts on the 
Education of Daughters. She con- 
tributed regularly to The Analyti- 
cal Beview ; translated Salzmann’s 
Elements of Morality ; in 1791 pub- 
lished her Vindication of the 
Bights of Men, an answer to 
Burke’s Beflections on the French 
Bevolution ; and in 1792 issued 
her Vindication of the Bights of 



Mary WoUsrtone- 
craffc Godwin, 
British feminist 
After Opie 


Woman, her most famous work, 
dedicated to Talleyrand. 

In Paris, where she witnessed 
the Terror and collected materials 
for her unfinished work on the 
Bevolution, 1794, she met Gilbert 
Imlay, and bore him a daughter, 
Fanny, 1794 (who committed sui- 
cide in 1816). She tried to drown 
herself from Putney Bridge as a 
result of Imlay’s desertion ; mar- 
ried William Godwin (vS), 
March 29, 1797 ; and on Aug. 30 
in the same year bore him a 
daughter, Mary, who became the 
second wife of the poet SheUey. 
She died Sept. 10, 1797. ComuU 
Memoir, W. Godwin, 1798 ; Life, 
Mrs. E. B. Pennell, 1885; Love 
Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft to 
Gilbert Imlay, intro. B. Ingpen, 
1908 ; Mary Wollstonecraft, M. 
Linford, 1924. 

Godwin, William (1756-1836). 
English political writer and novel- 
ist. Bom at Wisbech, Cambridge- 
shire, March 3, 1756, for some years 
he was a dissenting minister. In 
1785 he became a freethinker 
and a republican, and in 1793 ob- 
tained considerable reputation by 
the publication of his Enquiry con- 
cerning Political Justice, a gospel 
of the purest anarchism. In 1794 
he brought out The Adventures of 
Caleb Wil- 
liams, a novel 
of extraordin- 
ary power, 
wherein he 
presented 
Falkland, the 
first of his self- 
torturing and 
unfortunate 
heroes. On 
these two 

temporary 
fame was based ; he is remembered 
by posterity principally as the 
father-in-law of Shelley. He died 
April 7, 1836. ComuU Shelley, 
Godwin and their Circle, H. N. 
Brailsford, 1913 ; Lives, F. K. 
Brown, 1926, G. Woodcock, 1947. 
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God'wm-Austeii. Lofty mt. of 
Central Asia, the second highest 
known peak in the world (28,278 
ft.)- It is situated on the N.E. 
frontier of Kashmir, and is the cul- 
minating point of the Mustagh or 
Karakoram range. Designated on 
the India survey maps as “ K 2,” 
it was also called Dapsang, and in 
1888 received its present name 
after Lt.-Col. H, H. Godwin- 
Austen, of the Trigonometrical 
Survey of India. 

Godxvit {Limosa). Genus of 
wading birds belonging to the 
snipe group. Two species, the bar- 
tailed {L. lapponica) and the blaok- 
tailed {L. limosa) godwits, occur 
in Great Britain as birds of pas- 
sage, though they appear to breed 
there no longer. They have long 




^ •; 

Godwin The blach-tailed variety, 
Limosa limosa 

legs and beaks, the plumage barred 
with white and brown, and are 
usually found about shores and 
estuaries. 

Goebhels, Pattl Josef (1897- 
1945), German Nazi leader. He was 
born Oct. 29, 1897, at Rheydt, an 
industrial town on the Rhine. His 
father, a clerk, died when Goebbels 
was a boy, and his mother, a 
staunch R.G., was aided in his edu- 
cation by a church charity and by 
a Jewish philanthropist. 

He proved a brilliant scholar, 
though his dwarfish figure and club 
foot had a warping effect on his 
mind. He studied literature under 
Dr. Gundolf, a German teacher of 
Jewish origin, and might have 
made a successful career for him- 
self as a writer. He chose instead 
to devote himself to National 
Socialism. Though not one of the 
earliest members of the party, his 
perverted invention and resource- 
fulness, and his gift for persuading 
simpler minds and turning doubt 
into enthusiasm were quickly re- 
warded. In 1926 Hitler appointed 
him Gauleiter for Berlin, where he 
immediately started an evening 
paper, Der Angriff, devoted to the 
overthrow of the Weimar republic. 
This met with such success, despite 
its unscrupulous methods, that in 


1929 he was put in charge of Nazi 
party propaganda. 

After Hitler’s accession to power 
Goebbels created a ministry of 
propaganda, 
and was gener- 
ally recognized 
as the in- 
tellectual leader 
of the Nazis. 
Throughout the 
Second Great 
War his articles 
and speeches, an 
inextricable 
Josef Goebbels, mixture of lies 
and distortion 
With a minimum 
of actual fact, did much to 
sustain German resistance and 
stimulate German morale. His 
craving for applause, no less than 
awareness of the fate in store for a 
prisoner numbered among the most 
guilty of war criminals, helps to 
explain his melodramatic death. 
He seems to have survived Hitler, 
whose body, it was believed, he 
helped to carry to its improvised 
funeral pyre. He took his own life, 
as well as the lives of his wife and 
seven children, shortly before the 
fall of Berlin to the Russians on 
May 2, 1946. 

Goeben. German battle cruiser, 
built 1911. She became notable 
early in the First Great War by her 
escape into Turkish waters from 
the British Mediterranean fleet in 
company with the Breslau (g.v.), 
Aug. 6, 1914, and her subsequent 
operations while leading the Turk- 
ish fleet in the Dardanelles. On 
Jan. 20, 1918, the two ships, 
emerging from the Dardanelles to 
attack British ships in the Aegean 
area, were driven into minefields. 
The Breslau sank and the Goeben 
suffered much damage, which was 
increased by bombs from British 
aircraft while she was under repair. 
After the armistice the British fleet, 
on entering the Sea of Marmara, 
found her completely crippled at 
Ismid and took her over. 

Goering, Hermann Wilhelm 
(1893-1946). German airman and 
Nazi leader. Born J an. 12, 1893, at 
Rosenheim in 
Bavaria, the 
son of Judge 
Goering, a for- 
mer commis- 
sioner for S.W. 

Africa, he serv- 
ed during the 
First Great 
War in the 
famous Richt- Hermann Goering, 
hofcn squad- German Nazi leader 
Ton{q.v.), winning the order Pour 
, leM4rite. When imperial Germany 


collapsed in 1918 he conceived a 
violent hatred for the socialism 
that replaced it and went to 
Sweden as a civil air pilot. 

On his return to Germany in 
1922 he met Hitler and offered him 
his services. He was one of the 
first 12 Nazi deputies elected to the 
Reichstag in 1928, founded the 
S.A. (brown shirt storm troops), 
and by his ruthlessness and or- 
ganizing ability was probably more 
responsible than anyone else for 
the consolidation of the Nazis in 
power in 1933. *He created the 
Gestapo {q.v.) and the concentra- 
tion camps, used the Reichstag 
fire iq.v.) as a pretext for destroy- 
ing his political opponents, and was 
behind the “ Roehm Putsch ” 
(g.-y.) (June, 1934) which wiped 
out dissident members of the Nazi 
party itself. 

As Reich minister for air from 
1933, he organized the Luftwaffe 
for war (using it experimentally in 
the Spanish civil war, 1936-39). 
Promoted air chief marshal, 1935, 
he became director of the Four 
Year Plan, 1936, field marshal, 
1938, and when war started was 
made head of the Reich defence 
council. Hitler’s designated suc- 
cessor from Sept., 1939, he fell out 
of favour in the last months of the 

war, was deprived of his offices and 
of the succession, and expelled 
from the Nazi party. 

He was captured by U.S. troops 
near Salzburg on May 8, 1945. 
Brought to trial before the inter- 
national military tribunal at 
Nuremberg in Nov., 1945, he made, 
March 13-15, 1946, an unexpec- 
tedly dignified statement in his 
own defence. Found guilty on all 
four counts in the charge — con- 
spiracy to wage aggressive war, 
crimes against peace, war crimes, 
and crimes against humanity — ^he 

was, on Oct. 1, condemned to death 
by hanging. He escaped this fate by 
committing suicide by poison on 
the night of Oct. 15, 2^ hours be- 
fore the time set for his execution. 

Goes OR Ter Goes. Town of the 
island of S. Beveland, Netherlands, 
in the prov. of Zeeland, It is 
situated in the N. part of the 
island, of which it is the chief town, 
20 m. W.N.W. of Bergen-op-Zoom. 
It has a lofty Gothic church, conse- 
crated in 1423, and remnants of 
the chateau of Ostende, once the 
residence of the Countess Jaqueline 
of Bavaria. The town hall contains 
fine pictures by Flemish artists. 
Goes suffered some damage during 
the Second Great War, being 
liberated by British forces, Oct. 29, 
1944, in the course of the opera- 
tions to force the Schelde estuary. 
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An important weekly fair is held 
at which the quaint costumes of 
the surrounding districts may be 
seen. 

Goethals, George Washington 
(1858-1928). American soldier and 
engineer. Bom at Brooklyn and 
educated at the military academy 
of West Point, he specialised in 
military engineering, and did good 
service in that branch in the 
Spanish-American War of 1898. 
He was also employed on weir 
and , harbour work. In 1907 
Goethals was given charge of* 
the construction of the Panama 


Canal, a task demanding not 
only technical skill but high ad- 
ministrative qualities, which he 
fulfilled with 
admirable 
success, the 
canal being 
virtually com- 
pleted some six 
months before 
the scheduled 
date of June 1, 
1915. In Bee., 
G. W. Goethals, 1917, he was 

American soldier acting Q.M.G. 

He died Jan. 21, 1928. 


bis discovery of a rudimentary in* 
ter-maxillary bone in man and his 
suggestive theory of plant-develop- 
ment from the basic leaf -form pre- 
pared the way for the Darwinian 
theory of evolution, while bis 
studies in optics resulted in a new 
theory of colours. The last period 
of Goethe’s life is comparatively 
uneventful. In 178^ he had found 
a congenial helpmate in Christiane 
Vulpius, who, although of all the 
women Goethe loved least to be 
regarded as his intellectual equal, 
inspired a lasting affection; in 
1806 he made her his wife. 


GOETHE: HIS CAREER AND INFLUENCE 

J. G. Robertson, former Prof, of German literature. London ITnlv 


This article is supplemented hy those on Germany : Literature ; 
Drama ; Poetry, 3ee also the biographies of Heine ; Schiller, and 
other German poets 


Bis principal works in this 
period were the first part of Faust, 
1808 ; Die Wahlverwandtschaften, 
1809, a psychological “ problem ” 
novel ; Der Westostliche Divan, 
1819, a collection of poetry in an 
oriental mould which showed that. 


Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, 
Germany’s greatest poet, was bom 
at Frankfort-on-Main, Aiig. 28, 
1749, Of good family, he received 
a liberal education at the hands of 
tutors, and studied law at the 
univeraty of Leipzig and subse- 
quently at Strasbourg. In the 
latter town, under the guidance of 
Herder, he learned to ai>preciate 
the beauties of Gothic architecture, 
the German Volkslied, and the 
greatness of Shakespeare ; his 
genius was thereby awakened, and 
under the influence of his love for 
Friederike Brion, daughter of the 
pastor of a neighbouring Alsatian 
village, his lyric powers revealed 
their full strength. With Gotz von 
Berlichingen, 1773, Goethe gave 
the new literary movement of 
Storm and Stress its first tragedy, 
and with Werthers Leiden, 1774, its 
typical novel. To this period also 
belongs the drama Clavigo, 1774, 
and other fragmentary works, in- 
cluding the earliest form of the 
drama of Faust. 

Goethe and Weimar 
Before settling down as an advo- 
cate in Frankfort, Goethe spent 
some months at Wetzlar, then the 
seat of the supreme German law 
courts. His plans for a career were, 
however, soon upset ; at the end of 
1776 he accepted an invitation to 
visit Karl August, duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, and Weimar remained his 
home for life. He won the duke’s 
confidence, and before long was 
entmsted, as his minister, with the 


The years 1786-88 Goethe spent 
in Italy, a stay which made a deep 
incision in his literary life ; in the 
course of these yearn the dramas of 
Iphigenie auf Tauris, 1787, and 
Egmont, 1788, were completed, 
and Torquato Tasso, 1790, in great 
part written. On his return to 
Germany disappointment with 
home conditions for a time lamed 
his powers, and he produced little 
of importance; but in 1794 he 
came into personal contact with 
Schiller, and a mutually inspiring 
affection united the two men until 
the younger poet’s death in 1805. In 
this period Goethe completed his 



in spite of his years, his lyric 
powers were still undiminished; 
and Wilhelm Meisters Wander- 
jahre, 1821, a continuation of the 
earlier novel. In 1811 he com- 
menced the publication of his auto- 
biography, Aus meinem Leben: 
Dichtung und Wahrheit, which, 
however, was not carried beyond 
the year 1775, although other 
works, such as Die Italienische 
Reise, 1816, etc., may be regarded 
as a continuation. 

In the very last year of his life 
he put the finis hing touches to the 
second part of Faust, 1832. As his 
interest in this theme went back 
to the very beginnings of his 
literary life, and the kernel of the 
first part, the tragedy of Faust and 
Gretchen, was written in his pre- 
Weimar days, Faust may be said, 
in a very literal sense, to have 
accompanied Goethe all through 
life. He died at Weimar, March 
22, 1832. 

Goethe’s Place in Literature 

It is difficult in a brief summary 
to estimate Goethe’s significance 
for his own literature and that of 
Europe. The most striking features 
in his life are the universality of 
his genius, the enormous range of 
Ills intellectual sympathies, and the 
sincerity and sanity of his judge- 
ment of men and things. He 
was not tempted into false paths 
by the materialistic tendencies of 
the age of rationalism into which 
he was bom, nor did he lose him- 


self in the maze of metaphysical 


conduct of state affairs. These 
duties and the claims of social life 
interfered for a time with his liter- 
ary work, and he published little ; 
but under the inspiration of Char- 
lotte von Stein, whose influence is 
immediately apparent in his lyrics, 
all the greater works of the next 
twenty years of his life were 
planned and begun. 


After J. S.Siieler 

greatest novel, WilHelm Meisters 
Lehrjahre, 1795-96, and, in friendly 
rivalry with Schiller, wrote several 
of his finest ballads. In 1797 he 
published Hermann und Dorothea, 
the most perfect idyll in German 
literature. 

Goethe also threw himself zea- 
lously into scientific pursuits. Here 


subtleties of the romantic epoch. 

His supreme achievement, it has 
been often said, was the life he 
lived ; supreme, not on account of 
any exemplary morality, but rather 
because he saw all his experience 
in the light of a moral education, 
as so much material out of which 
he might build up, as he said, the 
pyramid of his life and personality. 
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: J. Sime, 1888 ; G. of Herodotus and the Gugu of 
and the Twentieth Assyrian inscriptions. 

Century, J. G. Gog and Magog were the names 
Robertson, 1912 ; given to two huge carved figures 
Life, P. Hume which formerly stood on octagonal 
Brown, 1920 ; Life, pedestals at each angle of the wall 
J. G. Robertson, at the west end of Guildhall, in the 
1927 ; G., the His- City of London. Each figure was 
tory of a Man, E. 14 ft. 6 ins. high. They were 
Ludwig, 1928 ; G., carved, 1708, by Richard Saunders 
Man and Poet, H. who was paid £70 for the work. 
W. Nevinson, 1931 ; Figures of this character, but 
G. and SohiUer, A. made of wickerwork and paste- 
M. B. Meakin, 1932. board, were at one time carried in 
Goethite. Iron the annual mayoral procession, 
ore, one of the most According to tradition they repre- 
common minerals, sent Gogmagog and Corineus, who, 
and, after haema- in medieval monastic chronicles, 
tite, the commonest fought the battles of the Trojan 
His works he has himself called ferric oxide. Much of what was invaders against the early inhabi- 
“ fragments of a great confession,” formerly called limonite, is really tants of Britain. In time Corineus 
the “ confession ” of his own life ; goethite. It generally occurs as was forgotten and the name of his 
and this markedly subjective as- yellowish or reddish brown masses companion divided between the 
pect lends them a unique interest, with a fibrous structure. It is a two. With this myth is associated 
But Goethe was also a great hydrogen iron oxide (HFeO2,90p.c. the tradition that the city was 
artist in poetry. It is true, his iron) often containing up to 5 p.o. founded by the invaders and that 
strength, unless where the lyric manganese, admixed silica, and ad- London as Troynovaunt, or New 
was concerned, did not lie in for- sorbed water. Goethite is typically Troy, was the chief city of Albion 
mal beauty ; his dramas often formed under oxidising conditions 1,000 years before the Christian 
overstep the limitations imposed as a weathering product of ferri- era. See Gogmagog Hills, 
by the theatre ; his novels are lack- ferous minerals; in bogs and Gogh, Vincent van (1863- 
ing in proportion and sometimes springs ; with limonite in gossan ; 1890). Butch painter. Son of a 

tedious. But both his dramas and in residual deposits (laterites) of Calvinist pastor, he was born at 
his novels show an almost Shakes- igneous and other rocks. Goethite Groot-Zundert, N. Brabant, March 
pearean power of characterisation, is mined in Germany, Bohemia, 3, 1853. At 16 he became assistant 
an insight into problems of spiritual and France j common in the Lake at The Hague branch of Goupil 
development and emotional con- Superior haematite deposits ; resi- Galleries under his uncle, and later 
flict, and contain an unrivalled dual after glauconitic sediments in worked at the London and Paris 
wealth of wise refiection. As a Texas, and in residual brown iron branches. Unfitted for commercial 



Goethe. House in Weimar presented to the poet in 
1792 by Earl August, duke o! Saxe-Weimar 

Prawn by D. Wagner, engraved by L. ScMtze 


lyric poet,' Goethe stands alone in 
a literature the strength of which 
has in aU times lain in its lyric. In 
the problems of philosophy, on the 
other hand, he took little interest ; 
as a political thinker, he lived- m 
too dfistraught an age to under- 
stand fully the questions either of 
his own time or of the future ; as a 
scientist, his achievements have no 
present-day value. But his atti- 
tude to the problem of the conduct 
of Hfe is still “ modem.” Goethe’s 
life covered the most important 
period in the development of his 
country’s literature, and he is its 
greatest personality. 

Round few men of letters has so 
vast a literature gro-vm up. The 
standard Weimar edition in 142 
vols., 1887-1920, includes Works, 
Letters, and Diaries. Goethe’s 
Conversations have been edited by 
F. Biedermann, 2nd ed. 1908-09. 
The first adequate biography m 
English was by G.H.Lewes, 1855. 
In German the most satisfactory 
Life is by A. Bielschowsky, Eng. 
trans. W.- A. Cooper, 1905-08, 
There is a complete bibliography 
in Goedeke’s Grundriss zur Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Dichtung, 
vol. iv., 1910. Consult also Life, 


ores in the Appalachians. 

Gog and Magog. Two names 
in Bibhcal and post-BibHcal litera- 
ture. In Ezek. 38, v» 2, God is 
spoken of as opposing “ Gog, the 
land of Magog, the prince of 
Rosh, Meshech and Tubal ” ; and 
in Chap. 39 a battle on the 
mountains of Israel is predicted 
in which Gog is overthrown. In 
the Mishnah, Gog and Magog 
appear as the worldly leaders of a 
furious assault upon the King- 
dom of God. The name Gog was 
perhaps suggested by the Gyges 



Gog and Hagog, wooden figures ( 

London 


life, he became engrossed in the 
ideal of Christian communism, and, 
returning from England in 1877, 
went as missionary to Belgium, 
where ho lived in the mining 
village of Wasmes in the Borinage. 
Here he began to paint, receiving 
instruction from Mauve at The 
Hague in 1880. He returned to 
Brabant in 1885, and to this 
period belongs his first important 
picture. The Potato Eaters, a 
study of peasants at table. The 
following year in Paris he met 
leaders of the Impressionists and 



destroyed) within Guildhall, London 

‘.oscoyic Co, 
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Neo-Impressionists and was strong- 
ly influenced by their use of colour, 
notably by Seurat’s pointillism. 

In 1888 he settled at Arles, 
where he was joined by Gauguin. 
Van Gogh painted many land- 
scapes and portraits at Arles ; but, 
undermined by privation, and 
strained by exposure to the sun, 
his supersensitive temperament 
was shattered by Gauguin’s over- 
bearing personality. He had 
attacks of insanity, during one of 
which he cut off his left ear (the 
self-portrait mirrors this as the 
right ear). After being confined in 
an asylum at St. R6my, he shot 
himseH, and died July 29, 1890. 

As a painter, van Gogh exem- 
plifies the solitary genius whose art 
cannot be appreciated or under- 
stood by his contemporaries. His 
work niay be divided into three 
stages : the early pictures of 
Hutch and Belgian peasants, the 
impressionistic phase in Paris, and 
the frenzied, brilliant composi- 
tions executed in Provence. The 
last include his famous paintings 
of sunflowers, flowering orchards, 
and rhythmic patterns of cypresses 
and cornfields. 

Bibliography. Lives, M. Denis, 
1909 ; T. Duet, 1916 ; J. Meier- 
Graefe, 1928 ; A. Bertram, 1930 ; 
P. Burra, 1934 ; Letters of V. van 
G. to his Brother, 1872-1886 (2 vols.), 
1927 j Lust for Life, I. Stone, 
1936; Dear Theo (ed. I. Stone), 
1937, 

Gogmagog Hills. Range of 
bilk in Cambridgeshire. They lie 
to the S.E. of Cambridge, and are a 
continuation of the chalk formation 
which runs up from the Chilterns. 
Their highest points are only about 
220 ft. above sea level, but owing to 
the flatness of the country round, 
command extensive views. Traces 
of Roman earthworks exist. 

Gogol, Nikolai Vassilievitch 
(1809-52). Russian novelist and 
dramatist. Born at Sorochintsi, 
Poltava, March 
13, 1809, and 
educated at 
Ny e j i n , he 
went to St. 
Petersburg in 
1828, and for a 
time was a 
clerk in a gov- 
ernment office. 
After a period 
of indecision 
and unrest, he 
published anonymously Evenings 
at a Farmhouse near Dikanka, 
1831, a series of stories of that 
Little Russia in which his early 
life had been spent. For a short 
time he was professor of history 
at St. Petersburg. 



Van Gogh. Sek porcraib oi this 

19th century Dutch painter, after 
he had cut oft his ear 
Courtauld Collection 

In 1834 Mirgorod, another 
volume of stories, estabKshed his 
fame ; it contained Taras Bulba, a 
romance of the Cossacks, which was 
re-written in 1842 and, since widely 
translated, founded the Russian 
novel. In 1836 his comedy Revizor 
was produced, its satire on the con- 
ditions of the Russian life passing 
unnoticed in general appreciation 
of its humour. Regarded as the 
greatest Russian comedy, it was 
given by the Incorporated Stage 
Society at the Scala Theatre, Lon- 
don, 1906. In 1920, as The Gov- 
ernment Inspector, it was pro- 
duced at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre. During 1836-48 the 
author lived mostly in Rome. In 
1842 he published the first volume 
of Dead Souls, presenting Russian 
provincial life in a clear and bril- 
liant manner, and with a rare 
humour. The second volume was 
burnt by the author, and only col- 
lected scraps have been produced. 
In his later years Gogol developed 
religious mania, and died at Mos- 
cow, worn out, it is said, by prayer 
and fasting, Feb. 21, 1852. 

His complete works were trans- 
lated into English by Constance 
Garnett, 1922, etc. There are 
Lives by L. Leger, 1914 ; J. Lav- 
rin, 1926. 

Gogra^ River of India. With 
its source in Tibet, it is the great 
river of Oudh, United Provinces. 
After passing Ajodhya and Tanda, 
it joins the Ganges at Chapra. It 
exceeds 500 m. in length, is vener- 
ated by the Hindus, and is a useful 
waterway. 

Goidels. Earlier branch of the 
Celtic-speaking peoples, who car- 
ried to Britain the Goidelic or C- 
Celtic speech. This developed into 
the Irish and Scottish Gaelic and 
the Manx dialects. The term, intro- 
duced by John Rhys in 1882, dis- 


placed the earlier Gadhelic or 
Gaelic. The Goidels either pre- 
ceded or accompanied the Bronze 
Age culture, with the practice of 
cremation. Round-headed Alpines, 
they mingled with the short, 
swarthy, long-headed pre-Aryan 
population. After at least six cen- 
turies this mixed race was con- 
fronted by the Brythonic invasion, 
whose late-Celtic speech and Iron 
Age culture gradually penetrated 
westward. See Brython ; Celt. 

Goil. Sea-loch of Argyllshire, 
Scotland. It forms a W. arm of 
Loch Long, and extends for. 6 m. 
N.W. of Lochgoilhead. There are 
mountains on either side. 

Goito. Town of Italy, in the 
prov. of Mantua. It stands on 
the Mincio, 11 m. W. of Mantua. 
It is chiefly notable for the battle 
fought here on May 30, 1848, when 
Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, 
defeated the Austrians. 

Goitre (Fr. goitre, Lat. guttur, 
throat). An enlargement of the 
thyroid gland, situated in the 
lower part of the front of the neck. 
The size of a gland is no indica- 
tion of its functioning capacity. 
Goitre falls into two main sub- 
divisions : the secretion of the 
gland is diminished by excess of 
formation of non-glandular tissue, 
and the enlargement is an effort 
at compensation of function ; or 
there is an enlargement of the 
intrinsic tissue with increased or 
toxic output of secretion. If the 
output of the gland is too small 
for the health of the organism, 
myxoedema may result with in- 
crease in weight, loss of intelli- 
gence, dropping out of hair ; if too 
large, the result is exophthahnic 
goitre, characterised mainly by 
protruding eyeballs, quick pulse 
rate, tremor of the outstretched 
hands : this is also known as 
Graves’s disease. Alternatively, 
enlargement of'bhe gland may be 
due to tumour, either simple or 
malignant in nature. 

Goitre is most common where 
iodine, a necessary component of 
the secretion of the thyroid, is 
scarce or absent. It is often seen 
in areas remote from the sea, e.g. 
Switzerland, Central India, Derby- 
shire (whence its name Derby neck). 
Treatment depends upon careful 
weighing up of the case. To pro- 
vide the chemical substances lack- 
ing may achieve the cure ; if 
surgery is indicated the operation 
IS safe, the scar negligible. See 
Exophthalmic Goitre ; Myxoedema. 

Gojjam. District of Abyssinia. 
A grassy plain traversed by high 
int. ranges, it lies to the S. of Lake 
Tana, between lat. 10“ and 11° N. 
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Never entirely subdued by the 
Italians during their occupation of 
Abyssinia (1936-41), Gojjam be- 
came a centre of revolt in the early 
months of 1941, when some 1,600 
Sudanese and Abyssinian troops, 
led by British of&cers, cleared 
much larger Italian forces from 
Gojjam in six weeks. See East 
Africa Campaign. 

Goktcha oe Sevang. Lake of 
Armenia S.S.R. It lies at an alt. 
of over 6,000 ft., 30 m. E.N.E. of 
Erivan, in a deep basin surrounded 
by rugged mts. It is about 47 
m. long from N.W. to S.E., with 
an average breadth of 12 m., and 
provides good fishing. 


Golcouda. Fortress belonging 
to the nizam of Hyderabad, India. 
Situated about 7 m. W. of Hydera- 
bad, Golconda, now a ruined city, 
was the capital of a kingdom that 
flourished from its establishment in 
1512 until its conquest and annexa- 
tion by Aurungzebe in 1687. Huge 
mausoleums of the former kings, 
fast falling into decay, surround 
and dominate the fort, which is 
used by the nizam as a treasury 
and prison. From the fact that the 
diamonds brought from the rich 
fields at the base of the Nila HuUa 
mts. were cut and sold at Golconda, 
the name of the city has come to 
be associated with fabulous wealth. 


GOLD: THE METAL AND ITS USES 


F. D. L. Noakes, B.Sc., and J. Stuart Webb, B.Sc. 


Treasured for its appearance^ its ease of working, and its resistance 
to corrosion, gold has played a vital part in the development of 
tnan^s history. Its distribution, method of recovery, and uses are 
here described. See Exchange; Gold Standard 


Pure gold is a yellow metal in 
the solid state, but it appears 
green when molten and red or 
purple when finely divided. The 
element, chemical symbol Au, 
falls into the first group of the 
Periodic Table, with silver and 
copper, and has one free valency 
electron. It has the following 
physical properties : atomic num- 
ber, 79 \ atomic weight, 197*2 ; 
melting point, 1,063® C. ; boiling 
point, 2,600® C. ; crystal form, 
face-centred cube, with lattice 
constant a=4-0779 at 18® C. ; 
density, 19*32, as cast, but this 
can be increased by hammering 
to 19*65, and the density of pre- 
cipitated gold may be as high as 
20*5; electrical resistivity, 2*44 
microhms per centimetre cube at 
18® C. 

Gold was almost certainly the 
first metal to be worked by man, 
since it occurs more widely than 
any other in the native state, and 
its fascinating colour and great 
weight attracted early man, prob- 
ably even before the beginnings of 
civilization. From very early 
times it has been associated with 
wealth, and hence with the con- 
flicts of nations. The grains of 
gold, varying in shape and size, 
were at &st merely tied together 
with pieces of animal fibre to 
form bracelets and necklaces, 
but before long the amenability 
of the metal to working into 
shapes by hammering b^eeame 
apparent, and later it was found 
possible to melt and cast it into 
moulds. Owing to the excellent 
resistance to corrosion of this 
‘‘noble” metal, many examples 
of the work of early artists on 


flints, knives, and other imple- 
ments exist to this day in very 
much their original form. 

The working of gold is mentioned 
in the Old Testament and the 
ancient Egyptians have left us 
many beautflW articles of jewelry 
and statuettes, dating as far back 
as 5,000 B.O., the First Dynasty. 
The Greeks later developed great 
skin in handling gold, and much 
of their early history and way of 
life have been learned from a 
study of their ornaments. 

Methods of separating metallic 
gold from the associated rocks and 
minerals have been developed from 
very early times, and gold- working 
is depicted on monuments of the 
Fourth Dynasty (4,000 b.c.). The 
methods of extraction used had 
much in common with modern 
practice, and there is evidence to 
show that gold was refined by 
cupellation before 500 b.c., and 
was recovered by amalgamation 
before the Christian era. The first 
full description of the metallurgy 
of gold is to be found in Georgius 
Agricola’s De Re Metallica, 1556. 
His illustrations show strakes, 
mortars, and stamps ve?y si mila r 
to those still used in some mines. 

Native Gold 

Most of the world’s gold is still 
obtained in the metaUio state, 
t.e. native gold. On rare occasions 
it is almost pure (Au), but 
generally it contains up to 10-15 
p.c. of silver (Ag). When it 
contains more than 20 p.c. of 
silver, the mineral is known as 
electrum. Depending on the silver 
content, the colour varies from 
gold-yeUow to silver-white. Other 
impurities sometimes present are 


copper, iron, rarely bismuth, tin, 
lead, zinc, platinum, palladium, 
iridium, rhodium. 

Native gold crystallises in the 
isometric system, often as octa- 
hedral crystals, but more com- 
monly as irregular grains or in 
wiry dendritic forms. Other 
properties are (1) no cleavage ; 

(2) high specific gravity — 19*3 ; 

(3) softness, malleability, ductility; 

(4) opaqueness, though it is trans- 
lucent-green in thin foliae. 

In nature gold combines only 
with other metals, and of these 
tellurium (Te) is the most common. 
The gold tellurides usually contain 
variable amounts of silver, up to 
5 p.c. The most common is 
calaverite (Au 2 Te 4 , 43*6 p.c. gold). 
Krennerite (AugTeig, P*c* 

gold) is rarer than calaverite or 
sylvanite. Sylvanite (AuaAggTcg, 
24*2 p.c. gold) and petzite 
(AggAuTeg, 25*4 p.c. gold) are 
gold-silver tellurides. Gold tel- 
luride ores form important sources 
of gold in a certain class of 
deposit {see below). Occasionally 
gold may combine with selenium 
and bismuth. In a few deposits 
gold and mercury form a natural 
amalgam. 

Where Gold is Found 

Gold is widespread in the earth’s 
crust. It is found in small amounts 
in all igneous rocks, in sea water, 
and in some hot springs. It is also 
found in sedimentary rocks formed 
as a result of erosion of igneous 
rocks. The order of concentration 
is 6 parts per million. 

Small amounts of metallic gold 
are commonly present in other 
minerals, especially in pyrite, 
chalcopyrite, sphalerite, galena, 
and other sulphides, occasionally 
in sufficient amount to form an 
economic source of the metal. 
Deposits of native gold are usually 
in veins, the most important 
economically ; with quartz in 
quartz veins ; and, in small 
amounts, with quartz and feldspar 
in pegmatite dykes. The wall-rock 
of the veins is sometimes replaced 
by gold, pyrite, sericite, alunite, 
etc. — ^the particular mineral assem- 
blage depends on the nature of the 
rock, the conditions at the time of 
formation, and the composition 
of the ore-forming solutions. The 
gold tellurides occur in similar 
siliceous veins. 

Occasionally gold ore occurs in 
contact-altered sedimentary rocks 
adjoining an acid igneous rock. 
Such deposits {e.g. in Montana) are 
called pyrometasomatic deposits. 
Gold is found in notable amounts 
in two main types of deposit : 
(a) in veins of hydrothermal and 
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related origin, connected with 
igneous activity ; and (6) as placer 
deposits derived from the former 
by weathering processes at the 
surface, which remove the light 
minerals and leave gold and other 
heavy stable minerals concen- 
trated near the outcrop of the 
source. 

The great majority of gold 
lodes or veins are found within 
a mile of the acid intrusive rock 
with which they are genetically 
related. As a rule, hydrothermal 
siliceous solutions, ascending from 
below, favour channelways near 
cupolas {q_,v,) or small stocks of 
the igneous mass. These solutions 
deposit quartz, gold, and other 
minerals to form the auriferous 
quartz veins. According to the 
temperature and pressure at the 
time of formation, the veins assume 
certain characteristic features, and 
the vein-type has a very important 
bearing on the life of the mine. 

World’s Greatest Gold Mines 

The deposits formed at the 
highest temperatures and pressures 
(hypothermal deposits, q.v.) are 
composed of massive quartz with 
gold, pyrite, pyrrhotite, and other 
sulphides, occasionally some tel- 
lurides, garnet, biotite, amphibole, 
or tourmaline. Such deposits 
compose some of the greatest gold 
mines in the world, e.g. Porcupine 
and Kirkland Lake, Canada ; 
Morro Velho, Brazil ; Kolar, 
India ; Kalgoorlie, Australia. 
Hypothermal gold deposits are 
characterised by persistent, deep 
veins, workable in places to a 
depth of more than 8,000 ft. 

The famous Mother Lode, 
California, and Bendigo, Australia, 
deposits were formed from similar 
solutions under intermediate con- 
ditions. These mesothermal de- 
posits {q.v.) are composed of gold 
in mUky quartz, simple auriferous 
sulphides, and, locally, albite and 
chlorite. The vein minerals are 
usually massive and rarely show 
comb structure. Carbonates and 
sericite may appear in the wall- 
rocks. 

Deposition under low tempera- 
tures and pressures (epithermal 
deposits, g.-y.) is shown by delicate 
banding in the quartz vein, com- 
plex sulphides and sulph-arsenides, 
and low temperature minerals such 
as zeolites, lamellae calcite, etc. 
At places gold tellurides form the 
bulk of the ore. Epithermal gold 
deposits are frequently extra- 
ordinarily rich, but they have 
little depth. Examples of this 
type of deposit are El Oro, 
Mexico ; Comstock, Nevada ; Chip- 
pie Creek, Colorado (telluride ore). 


Until recent years, placer de- 
posits were the chief sources of the 
world’s gold, yielding about 20 
p.c. of the total metal mined. The 
richest values in such deposits are 
usually found near the bedrock, 
and the gold, often very pure, 
occurs in grains ranging from 
mere “ colours ” up to large nug- 
gets, some weighing over 200 lb. 

Famous localities include Klon- 
dike, Yukon ; Ballarat, Australia ; 
and California. Not all placer 
deposits occur on the siufaoe. 
Some were formed during early 
geological times, and have since 
been covered by newer sediment- 
ary or even igneous rocks such as 
lavas (California, and Victoria, 
Australia). The origin of the fam- 
ous Rand gold deposits, S. Africa 
(see Witwatersrand) is still a 
matter of controversy. Some 
believe that the lodes of this, 
the largest mining field in the 
world, were originally surface 
placers, subsequently covered by 
later sediments and folded into a 
large synclinal basin. Such de- 
posits are known as “fossil placers.” 
Others maintain that the Rand 
deposits were formed in a similar 
manner to the vein deposits. 

Gold placers also accumulate 
along sea-shores in mineralised 
areas, forming beach or marine 
placers. In such places as Nome, 
Alaska, wave and current action 
have selectively concentrated de- 
trital gold on the present-day 
beaches and also in earlier “raised 
beaches.” 

How Gold is Extracted 

'Methods of extraction vary with 
the mode of occurrence of the ore, 
its richness, and the quality and 
quantity present of other con- 
stituents which influence the pro- 
cess. When the gold is concen- 
trated in placer deposits, the pro- 
cess is simplified to a gravity 
concentration of the heavy par- 
ticles of gold, the ore often con- 
sisting of loose particles which 
require little or no crushing. 
Various apparatus is used in 
washing the gravel. The pan, of 
the same form as that used by the 
old prospectors, is a flat-bot- 
tomed bowl of stiff sheet-iron, 
to 3^ inches deep and about 8 to 
10 inches in diameter at the 
bottom. The sides may be riffled 
to help the collection of fine par- 
ticles of gold. The pan is given a 
swirling motion, so that the water 
carries the gangue material over 
the side and leaves the heavy gold 
in a “ tail ” in the bottom of the 
pan. The operation looks simple, 
but requires practice. With the 
batea, which is made of wood and 


conical instead of flat-bottomed, 
the gold is collected in the bottom 
of the cone. Mechanical bateas, 
the long tom and the Siberian 
trough (long troughs with riffles 
at suitable places to hold back the 
gold), and sluice boxes are all used 
to obtain a concentrate of gold and 
black sand which can be treated 
by amalgamation for recovery of 
the gold. The amalgamation is 
carried out in barrels or in some 
form of mill, the mercury-gold 
amalgam being collected on plates 
or strakes. The mercury is dis- 
tilled off in a retort leaving the 
precious metals, and the tailings 
are treated with cyanide to re- 
cover any remaining gold. On the 
large scale, the sands are lifted 
from a river bed by dredgers or 
washed from the rock hy^aulic- 
ally by a very powerful jet of 
water, the proceeds being passed 
over suitable sluices. 

Stamp Batteries 

When the alluvial deposits have 
been worked out and it becomes 
necessary to mine the gold from 
the hard rock, this must be 
crushed to such a fineness that all 
or most of the gold is liberated, 
the final size being decided by 
economic considerations. If the 
bulk of the gold is liberated by 
fairly fine crushing, it may not 
pay to introduce fine-crushing 
plant to extract the small amoimt 
of gold remaining in the ore. 
Coarse crushing was long carried 
out by stamp batteries, first used 
early in the 15th century. A series 
of heavy stamps is raised by cams 
on a rotating shaft and then 
dropped on to the ore, held in a 
mortar box. Usually water is 
added, and the pulp flows over 
either an amalgamation plate or 
corduroy strakes, which collect 
■fiiost of the coarse gold in the val- 
leys of the corduroy. Stamp 
batteries continued in use at some 
mines where it would be un- 
economical to scrap old plant, 
after the introduction elsewhere 
of rock breakers of the Blake 
moving jaw type and the Symons 
cone crusher, which has a gyratory 
motion. 

Ores containing only 2^ to 8 
pennyweights of gold per ton, and 
tailings containing similar small 
amounts, could not be w'orked 
economically until the introduc- 
tion of the cyanide process (q.v,) 
on the Rand, S. Africa, in 1890 
and at about the same time in 
New Zealand. This process de- 
pends on the fact that gold and 
silver are readily soluble in dilute 
solutions of potassium cyanide. 
For the process to be effective, the 
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ore must be crushed more finely 
than before, and for this various 
types of rod mill and ball mill are 
used. The pulp from these can 
then either be classified to give fine 
material or “ sands ” and very 
fine material or “ slimes,” or it 
can aU be ground to slimes. 
Details of methods used are de- 
scribed under Mineral Dressing. 
Sands are usually treated by some 
form of gravity concentration in 
classifiers, vanners, or vibrating 
tables. The concentrates can then 
be treated with mercury in an 
amalgamation barrel. 

Sands separated from the slimes 
by settling are cyanide d in large 
vats, made of concrete or mild 
steel, and holding up to 1,000 tons 
each. The vats have false bottoms 
so that suction can be applied 
by means of pumps. They are 
nearly filled with sands, and 
then strong cyanide solution, 
containing 0'05 to 0*10 and 
rarely up to 0*6 p.c. of potassium 
cyanide, is run on top. The solu- 
tion is ^en sucked through. The 
process is repeated several times 
with progressively weaker solu- 
tions, until all the gold and silver, 
or as much as can be extracted 
economically, have been dissolved. 
The gold-bearing solution is then 
pumped to zinc boxes, where it 
comes into contact either with 
zinc shavings or zinc dust, which 
precipitates gold and silver elec- 
trochemically, so that they can 
be filtered off. Aluminium or 
charcoal may be used as alter- 
natives to zinc. The precipitate is 
treated for recovery of bullion. 

Filtration ol Gold Slimes 
Slimes are so finely divided that 
they cannot be separated from 
the solution except by filtration 
under pressure. Before cyaniding, 
lime must be added, usually at 
the crushing stage, to form a 
protective alkali to prevent de- 
struction of the cyanides by acids, 
formed from the various constitu- 
ents of the ore, such as sulphides. 
The slime is then submitted to the 
action of the cyanide either by 
decantation or, more commonly, by 
agitation. Some excess water is 
removed from the slime which is 
then pumped to an agitator, such 
as the Pachuca or Brown tank. 
This consists of a tall cylindrical 
tower with some means of pumping 
air into the bottom, so that the 
slime, mixed with the cyanide 
solution, is simultaneously agi- 
tated and aerated. After between 
3 and 24 hours’ agitation the pulp 
is pumped out and filtered linder 
pi^sure, the solids being washed 
with water. The auriferous solu- 


tion is then passed to the zinc 
boxes. The barren solution after 
removal of the gold is not dis- 
carded, but made up to strength 
and recirculated until it becomes 
too foul for further use. 

Flotation {q,v.) was introduced 
for concentrating the very fine 
particles of gold. The precious 
metal particles adhere to the froth 
and so become separated from the 
gangue. The process is particularly 
useful for recovering very fine 
particles produced inevitably dur- 
ing crushing and missed by gravity 
methods, and for the treatment of 
complex ores containing elements 
which interfere with cyaniding. 

Purifying and Refining 

The crude bullion is melted and 
cast into bars, which are assayed 
to determine the quantities of base 
and precious metals present {see 
Assaying). Some purification is 
effected during melting by the 
addition of nitre. Refining can be 
effected by the electrolytic, the 
sulphuric acid, or the chlorine 
process. Electrolysis is carried out 
in a gold chloride solution by a 
process due to Wohlwill (q.v.). The 
process is slow and necessitates a 
heavy “ lock-up ” of gold. In the 
sulphuric acid process, the alloy 
is “ inquarted ” with silver ; that 
is to say, sufficient silver is added 
to produce an alloy from which 
the silver can readily be dissolved 
by the acid, to leave an insoluble 
gold residue. Acid consumption 
is high and the process is therefore 
expensive. In the Miller chlorina- 
tion process, the gold is melted 
down and gaseous chlorine under 
pressure is forced through the 
metal. Silver and the base metals 
form chlorides which float to the 
top of the crucible as a slag that 
can be easily removed. When the 
gold contains appreciable amoimts 
of the platinum metals, a wet 
chlorination process must be used. 

The production of proof or fine 
gold is very laborious. The refined 
gold is dissolved in aqua regia, the 
excess of acid driven off by heat- 
ing, and the solution, after dilu- 
tion, is allowed to stand to pre- 
cipitate silver chloride. After some 
days it is decanted, diluted, and 
again allowed to stand. This pro- 
cess is repeated until there is no 
further precipitation of silver 
chloride. The gold is then precipi- 
tated from the solution in a very 
fine form by sulphur dioxide, oxalic 
acid, or some other reducing agent. 

Gold is the most malleable and 
ductile of aU the metals and it may 
be beaten down to leaves less than 
0*000005 inches thick {see Gold 
Leaf). It has a tensile strength of 


about 7 tons per sq. in. with an 
elongation of 30 p. c. It is not such 
a good conductor of heat or elec- 
tricity as copper or silver, the 
electrical conductivity being 67, as 
compared with silver’s 100. The 
metal is not attacked by hydro- 
chloric, sulphuric, or nitric acids 
individually, but mixtures of hy- 
drochloric acid with sulphuric or 
with nitric acid (forming aqua 
regia) dissolve it readily to form 
auric chloride. Chlor-aurie acid is 
also formed, and this is used in 
photography for toning. Gold is 
non-corrosive and does not absorb 
gases by heating in air or hydrogen. 

The price of gold varies, but in 
1946 it was in the neighbourhood 
of 175s. per fine ounce. It is used 
mainly for jewelry, where its 
colour and ease of working are 
its chief assets. Gold is used in 
the form of fine suspensions in oils 
as liquid gold, or as potter’s gold 
for the decoration of pottery. By 
varying the amounts of gold in 
potter’s gold, which is an amalgam 
with mercury and certain fluxes, 
lustre colours, varying from red to 
blue, can be produced. Gold is used 
widely for plating articles and in- 
struments for use under corrosive 
conditions. It readily forms alloys 
with most metals, but, apart from 
the amalgams already mentioned, 
the only ones of commercial im- 
portance are those with silver and 
with copper. The alloy used by 
the Greeks and Romans, electrum, 
contained between 15 and 35 p.c. 
of silver. Standard gold in Eng- 
land contains 83*4 parts of copper. 
22 carat gold contains 22 parts 
of gold in 24, the other 2 parts 
being copper. See Carat. 

Bibliography. Sampling and Assay 
of the Precious Metals, E. A. Smith, 
1913; The Metallurgy of Gold, 
T. K. Rose & W. A. C. Newman, 
1936 ; Gold Deposits of the World, 
W. H. Emmons, 1937 ; Fire Assay- 
ing, O. 0. Shepard & W. F. 
Dietrich, 1940; Albite and Gold, 
D. Gallagher (Economic Geology, 
Vol. 36), 1941. 

Gold and Silver Wyre 
Drawers’ Company, The. 
A London city livery company. 

Incorporated 

first mentioned 
in 1461. Offices, 

Lane, E.C. Con- 
suit History, H. 
Stewart, 1891. 

Gold and Silver G 0 1 d a U. A 
Wyre Drawers' village of 
Company arms SwitzSrUnd 
in the canton of Schwyz. Situated 
between the lakes of Zug and Lo- 
werz, 6 m. W.N.W. of Schwyz, on 
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the St. Gotthard rly. (Arth-Goldau 
station), it is a junction for Zug 
and Einsiedeln-Wadenswil, and 
the starting point of the Arth-Rigi 
rly. On Sept. 2, 1806, the former 
village of this name at the base of 
the Rossberg, with three other 
villages, was destroyed by a land- 
slip, the track of which can be 
seen from the rly. 

Gold Coast. British colony of 
W. Africa, situated between French 
Togoland to E. and the French 
colony of the 
Ivory Coast to 
W. With Ashanti 
(q.v.) and the 
protected North- 
ern Territories it 
forms a com- 
pact country 
stretching from 
the Gulf of 
Guinea to French Sudan, 480 m. 
from N. to S. Along the coast it 
measures 334 m. The area of the 
colony proper is about 24,000 sq. 
m. ; with Ashanti, the Northern 
Territories, and British Togoland 
it comes to 91,843 sq. m. 

The colony is divided into 
Western and Eastern provinces. 
From the lagoons of the coastal 
regions the country rises gradually 
towards the interior, being crossed 
by numerous small streams and 
by one large river, the Volta. 
The country is inhabited by a 
large number of tribes, governed 
by their chiefs, and each more or 
less independent of the others. 

The river-deposits of gold, from 
which the Gold Coast derived its 
name, were worked by the natives 
prior to the advent of the Portu- 
guese and French navigators in the 
14th century. The first European 
settlement was made in 1482, when 
Fort San Jorge de Mina (Elmina) 
was built by the Portuguese. Subse- 
quently other nations, notably the 
Dutch, established themselves on 
the coast, building castles and forts, 
several of which still remain. Eng- 
lish expeditions visited the Gold 
Coast long before the formation of 
the “ Company of Adventurers of 
London trading into Africa,” in 
1618, but it was not until that year 
that English traders obtained a 
dej&nite footing. Among those who 
established settlements were the 
Brandenburgers, who during 1682- 
1720 maintained their position. 

Subsequent history of the 
country until the English forts 
were definitely occupied by the 
British government in 1843 is 
largely that of trading companies, 
such as the Royal African Com- 
pany (1672), the African Company 
of jnerchants, and other private 


trading corporations. In 1850 
the British purchased the forts 
belonging to the Danes, and in 
1871 the Dutch also transferred 
their possessions. In 1874 the 
Gold Coast, became a separate 
colony. It is administered by a 
governor and a council of 18 
elected and 12 nominated members 
with a majority of Africans. 
Conscription was introduced dur- 
ing the Second Great War, and the 
Gold Coast Regiment served with 
distinction in E. Africa and Burma. 
The governor and council offered 
the Imperial government £500,000 
for buying aircraft in 1940. From 
the port of Takoradi thousands of 
aircraft for the N. Afidca campaign 
were flown to Egypt. (For later 
events see N.V.) 

The climate of the Gold Coast, 
though hot and damp, has been 
rendered less unhealthy by im- 
proved sanitation. The chief pro- 
ducts are palm oil and kernels, 
kola nuts, rubber, cocoa, lumber, 
manganese ore, and gold. Such 
progress has been made in the 



Gold Coast. Map of this British colony 
in West Africa, on the Gulf of Guinea 


cocoa industry that this stands 
second to gold by value of exports. 
Gold mines lie mainly in the 
Tarquah and Prestea districts. 
There are rlys. from Accra, the 
coastal capital, and Takoradi to 
Kumasi in Ashanti. Other sea- 
ports are Axim, Seccondee, Cape 
Coast, Saltpond, and Winnebah. 
The pop. may be 2J miQions. 
OoyisuU The Gold Coast Yesterday 
and Today, P. Redmayne, 1938. 

Goldcrest {Begulus regulus). 
Smallest British bird. Though 
sometimes called the golden- 
crested wren, it is not a true 
wren, but is nearer to the warbler 
group. It is common in the 
pine forests in most parts of 
Europe, where it feeds on insects 



Goldcrest. The smallest bird found 

in Great Britain, sometimes called 
the golden-crested wren 

and constructs its tiny nest of 
moss and lichens underneath a 
bough. It is 3J ins. long and has 
a crest of yellow feathers. 

Golden Age, In classical myth- 
ology, the period when Saturn or 
Cronos, after being dethroned by 
Zeus, reigned in Latium as king. 
Saturn taught agriculture and the 
arts of ciyfilization to his people, 
and the period of his reign was 
one of peace, happiness, and pros- 
perity. Kenneth Grahame gave 
this title to his sketches of child- 
hood, 1895. 

Golden Arrow. Luxury train 
between London (Victoria) and 
Paris. This was inaugurated by 
the Southern railway in 1929, 
a special ship (Canterbury) being 
built for the crossing between 
Dover and Calais. The daily 
service was restored after the 
Second Great War, and timed to 
take 8f hours. A similar train 
in the reverse direction is named 
Fleehe d’Or. 

Golden Ass, The. Name by 
which The Metamorphoses of 
Lucius Apuleius (g.».) is generally 
known. An allegorical fable in 11 
books, much of it is a paraphrase 
of Th» Ass of Lucian, which was 
originally derived from the work 
of Lucius of Patrae, a Platonist 
who flourished in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius. 

Golden Bough, The. General 
title for a series of studies in magic 
and religion by Sir J, G. Frazer 
{q.v.)j first publ. in 2 vols., 1890. 
In its revised and much expanded 
edition (11 vols., 1911), the work 
consists of seven parts : The Magic 
Art ; Taboo ; The Dying God ; 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris : Spirits of the 
Corn and of the Wild ; The Scape- 
goat; and Balder the Beautiful. 
A 12th vol. is a bibliography and 
index. The work deals with the 
history of supernatural beliefs 
and symbolic rituals, and was 
inspired by a wish to inquire into 
the legend of the golden bough 
utilised by Virgil. 

This legend is identified with 
the mistletoe, which, growing on the 
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oak, represents the eternal soul of 
a living sun-god represented hy the 
tree. The Norse myth of Balder 
(q.v,) had its counterpart in Italy 
in the rex NemorensiSf the priest of 
Diana in the grove hy Lake Nemi, 
near Aricia. Balder and the priest 
both personified the oak-spirit, 
whose life or death was in the 
mistletoe and who could not be 
slain so long as that remained 
intact. The priesthood wns gained 
by one plucking the golden bough 
and slaying the armed priest in 
combat, after which the victim 
was burned at the midsummer fire 
festival and the victor assumed his 
place and title until in turn dis- 
placed by a stronger. 

Golden Bull (Lat. bulla, knob, 
seal). Name given to a charter of 
unusual importance, sealed or 
stamped with a golden seal or buU. 
Many were issued in Germany in 
the Middle Ages, but the name is 
specially given to the document 
that regulated the election of the 
German kings from 1356 to 1806. 

To end the disputes as to who 
were entitled to elect the kings in 
Germany, the emperor Charles IV 
ordered a bull to be drawn up, 
and after some alterations the 
princes, meeting at Metz, accepted 
it in Dec., 1356. Written in Latin, 
this Golden Bull contains 31 chap- 
ters which fix the numbers of 
electors at seven — ^the king of 
Bohemia, the rulers of the 
Palatinate, Saxony, and Branden- 
burg, and the archbishops of 
Cologne, Mainz, and Treves — and 
prescribe their respective prece- 
dence and duties. Frankfort is 
decided upon as the seat of the 
elections, the regulations for the 
coronation are declared, and 
further clauses deal with such 
matters as the rights of the cities 
and of the king of Bohemia. 

In general the bull greatly 
strengthened the power of the 
electors, that of the minor princes 
and the cities being correspond- 
i^ly reduced. It remained opera- 
tive until the dissolution of the 
Empire in 1806. Various copies 
are in existence in German cities, 
and there is an Eng. trans. in 
E. F. Henderso n’s Select Historical 
Documents of the Middle Ages. 
See Electors ; Empire, Holy 
Roman. 

Golden Calf. Image made by 
Aaron, in response to popular ap- 
peal, in the absence of Moses on 
the mount (Exodus 32). It was in 
the form of a young bull and made 
from earrings of gold. Divine 
honours were paid to it, but it is 
doubtful if it involved a breach of 
the first or the second command- 


ment. Jeroboam set up similar 
images at both Dan and Bethel 
(1 King s 12). iS'ee Aaron; Idolatry. 

Golden Eye {Buce^phala clan- 
gula). Wild duck found in the 
northern districts of both hemi- 



Golden Eye, a winter visitor to the 
British Isles 


spheres. It visits Great Britain in 
the winter. The plumage is black 
on the back, with white beneath, 
and the drake has a bright green 
head. The name, derived from 
the yellow colour of the eye, is 
sometimes also applied to the 
tufted duck. 

Golden Fleece. In Greek my- 
thology, the object of the quest of 
Jason and the Argonauts. When 
Phrixus and HeUe, children of 
Athamas, king of Thebes, and 
Nephele, were about to be sacri- 
ficed, owing to the intrigues of Ino, 
his second wife, a ram with a 
golden fleece and wings appeared, 
and bore them away through the 
air. Helle fell into the sea, but 
Phrixus arrived safely at Colchis, 
where he sacrificed the ram. 
Aeetes, king of the country, hung 
up the fleece in the sacred grove 
of Ares. See Argonauts ; Jason. 

Golden Fleece, Obdeb of the. 
One of the premier European 
orders of knighthood. It was 
founded Jan. 10, 
1430, by Phflip 
the Good, duke 
of Burgundy, on 
his marriage with 
Isabella of Por- 
tugal, and dedicat- 
ed to the Virgin 
Mary and S. An- 
drew. Its title, 
recalling the voy- 
age of the Argo- 
nauts, probably 
alluded to a pro- 
jected crusade. 
The grand-master- 
ship passed by 
marriage to the 
Hapsburgs. When the Hapsburg 
dynasty in Spain came to an 
end in 1700, it was claimed by the 
emperor Charles VI, who estab- 
lished it in Vienna in 1713. Since 
then the order has existed indepen- 
dently in both Spain and Austria. 


The Austrian branch has ad- 
hered to the original limitation of 
membership to noblemen of R.C. 
faith, the single exception being 
George IV of England by papal 
dispensation. The badge is a 
golden fleece suspended from a 
collar of alternate fire-steel and 
flint stones, emitting flames. For 
less ceremonial use it has been 
suspended from a red ribbon. 

Golden Gate. Channel connect- 
ing San Francisco Bay, California, 
U.S.A., with the Pac^c Ocean. It 
is 5 m. long and from 1 m. to 2 m. 
broad, and has bold and rocky 
shores, rising on the N. side to 200 
ft. The bridge spanning the Golden 
Gate, opened 1937, has the world’s 
longest single span (over 4,000 ft.). 
It crosses a waterway of 6,200 ft. ; 
the towers are 746 ft. high ; and 
the roadway is 200 ft. above high 
water level. It was begun in 1933 
and completed in 1937 at a cost of 
£7,000,000. See San Francisco ; 
also Bridge illus., p. 1424. 

Golden Hind. Ship in which 
Sir Francis Drake sailed round the 
world. One of five frigates which 



left Plymouth late in 1577, the 
Golden Hind (originally Pelican), 
navigated by Drake himself, was 
the sole survivor of the fleet to 
pass through the Straits of Magel- 
lan (Aug.-Oct., 1578) and into the 
Pacific. The Golden Hind ended 
her voyage on Sept. 26, 1580. 
Queen Elizabeth came to Dept- 
ford and there knighted Drake. 
On her command the ship was at 
first preserved, but 100 years 
later had to be broken up. From 
the sound timber was made a 
chair, presented by Charles II to 
Oxford University. 

H.M.S. Golden Hind is the 
name given to the Royal Navy 
barracks, 480 acres in extent, 
established at Sydney, New South 
Wales, in 1945. 

Golden Horde. Name given to 
a body of Tartars who invaded 
Europe in the 13th century. They 



Golden Fleece. 
Badge of the 
Older 
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belonged to a branch of the race tioning when the rocket reaches 
known as Ejpchacks. Led by Batu, the highest point of its trajectory. 


Golden Square. London square, 
between Bridle Lane and Warwick 


a grandson of Jenghis Khan, they The mixture employed consists of Street, Regent Street, W. Bormed 


crossed Russia into 
Hungaiy about 1237 . 

Attempts to stop i 
them failed until 
1241, when they were 
checked, and settled 
on the Volga. 

Under Batu’s son 
the empire, or khan- 
ate, was consolidated. 

The race became 
Mahomedan, but 
soon their power 
began to fail. About 
1395 they were de- 
feated by Timur, and « , 

by about 1600 they the v 

had disappeared. 

The name golden horde was due to 
the splendid camp (Turk, ordu) set 
up by Batu. 



Golden Rod. Flower-heads 
of the wild species 


crushed iron or steel soon after 1688, and a fashionable 
turnings and gun- place of residence in the 18th 
powder, the oxid- century, it has been of recent 
ation of the iron years a centre of the woollen cloth 
yielding brilliant trade. The statue in the centre, of 
sparks, while some George II habited as an ancient 
of the potassium Roman, was originally at Canons, 
nitrate in the gun- Edgware. Bolingbroke, Mrs. Cibber, 
powder is replaced Angelica Kauffmann, John Hun- 
by sodium nitrate ter, and Cardinal Wiseman lived 
to intensify the here. Here Be Quincey took leave 
yellow colour. 8ee of^A.nn. The square also figures 
Fireworks. in Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker, 

Golden Rod Thackeray’s Esmond, and 
{Solidagonirgaurea). Dickens’s Nicholas Nickieby. 
Perennial herb of Golden Treasury. Short title 
the family Compo- of an anthology of poe^ collected 


Europe and N. America, its root- 
stock is stout, and the stems erect 
and slightly branched, clad with 


A native of and arranged by F. T. Palgrave 


Golden Horn, The. Narrow narrow lance-shaped leaves, and 
inlet of the Bosporus (q-'o.) which terminating in clusters of small 
divides the main port of Istanbul yellow flower-heads. It grows on 


from the Galata and Pera quarters. 
See Istanbul. 

Golden Legend, The. English 


(g.u.), in full The Golden Treasury 
of the Best Songs and Lyrics in the 
English Language. This volume, 
which appeared in 1861, became a 
standard work, ranging over lyrical 
poetry from Nashe to Wordsworth 


stony banks and dry ground. The and Rogers. A second issue, 1897, 


golden rod of gardens (/S', canaden- 
sis) is a N. American species, with 


title of a collection of lives of the taller stems and the flowers in long 
saints, Legenda Sanctorum, com- pyramidal sprays. 


piled by Jacobus de Voragine, Golden Rose. Rose of wrought 
archbishop of Genoa (d. 1298). gold with jewelled petals, blessed 
The first Latin edition was printed by the pope and either presented 
at Basel about 1470, and an Eng- to some favoured in- 
lish translation, made from the dividual or preserved ; ijUl 
French by Caxton, was printed by in the Vatican. The 
him in 1483 (ed. F. S. EUis, 1900). custom of blessing 
The Legenda Aurea, as it was soon roses on the 4th Sun- 
popularly known, in recognition of day in Lent, hence 
its great worth, was translated into called Dominica rosa, 
most European languages, and ire- originated early. Con- 
quently reprinted during the first secrated roses, as sym- 
half of the 16th century. Thestan- bols of silence, were 
dard edition of the Latin text is by set over the doors of 
J. G. T. GrS-sse, 1846. The Golden confessionals, and 
Legend is also the title of a drama- fi:om this practice 
tic poem by Longfellow on which arose the phrase stcb 
an oratorio was based by Sullivan, rosa, under the rose. 

Golden Ntimber. Number used meaning in confidence, 
in calculating the dates of Easter, A golden rose was pre- 
possibly so called because it was sented to Fulk VI of 
engraved in golden letters on Anjou by Urban II 
marble pillars in various Greek when the first crusade 
cities, and marked in gold in the was being organized 
ancient calendars. The golden in 1095, and from 
number is the number of any year about the middle of 
in the Metonic cycle, which consists the 14th century the 
of 19 solar years containing 235 custom was observed 
lunations, and was discovered Henry VIII was the r< 
c. 432 B.c. by the Greek astronomer three of these beautiful 
Meton. To find the golden number of the goldsmith’s art. 
add 1 to the year and divide by 19 ; Pius X presented one 
the remainder is the golden num- Victoria of Spain, 
ber. If there is no remainder the Golden Rule. Term 
golden number is 19. See Galen- plied to the precept of C] 
dar ; Easter. Gospel (Matt, vii, 12), 

Golden Rain. Popular firework ever ye would that men 
which emits a shower of sparks, to you, do ye even so t 
It may be used either in a set piece often contracted into “ 
or as the charge for a rocket, func- would be done by.” 


originated early. Con- 
secrated roses, as sym- 
bols of silence, were 
set over the doors of 
confessionals, and 
from this practice 


meaning in confidence. 
A golden rose was pre- 
sented to Fulk VI of 
Anjou by Urban II 
when the first crusade 


the 14th century the 

custom was observed annually. 


Golden Bose given by 
Fins H to Siena in 1458 


included the work of later Vic- 
torians. Further editions up to 
1928 were extended to include con- 
temporary lyrics. 

Golden Wedding. Fiftieth 
anniversary of a wedding. The 
term arose from the golden present 
which is regarded as 

g ' the most suitable 

offering from the hus- 
Lg|^ band to the wife. The 

other principal wed- 
ding anniversaries are 
the twenty-fifth, 
H thirtieth, pearl ; 

fortieth, ruby ; and 
sixtieth, diamond. In 
the U.S.A., trade as- 
b ' i sedations have spon- 

i ‘ ^ ' sored the celebration 

' ofmany more wedding 

' ‘ / anniversaries with 

theirappropriate gifts, 
i Golders Green. 

I Residential district of 

L \ Middlesex, England. 

^ Lying in the S.E. of 

N|Ml|||n Hendon borough, it is 

lJm.N.W.ofHamp- 
sna in 1458 stead on the Northern 

Line. Adjoining West 
Heath, Hampstead, is Golders 


Henry VIII was the recipient of Hill Park, 36 acres, purchased 
three of these beautiful specimens in 1898 from the executors of Sir 


of the goldsmith’s art. In 1906 
Pius X presented one to Queen 
Victoria of Spain. 

Golden Rule. Term often ap- 


Spencer Wells for £38,500, with 
mansion, lakes, enclosures for red 
deer, wallabies, peafowl, etc. The 
mansion was destroyed by a Ger- 


plied to the precept of Christ in the man bomb. About ^ m. from the 
Gospel (Matt, vii, 12), “ Whatso- rly. station is Golders Green 
ever ye would that men should do crematorium, to the N.W. of which 


to you, do ye even so to them ” ; 
often contracted into “ Do as you 
would be done by.” 


is Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
Golders Green rly. station is a busy 
omnibus terminus. Pop. 17,835. 

2 M 5 
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Goldfinch {Carduelis carduelU), poems, Sorrow of War, appeared 
Common British and Continental in 1919; Shepherd Singing Rag- 
song-bird* About 6 ins. long, its time, 1921; his first novel, Forward 
plumage is hand- From Babylon, 1920. 


somely marked with 
black, crimson, 
white, and yellow. It 
eats grubs,- aphides, 
and small seeds, and 
is useful in keeping 
down the growth of 
noxious weeds, 
especially thistles. 

It nests in trees 
about May and lays 
four or five eggs. See 
Eggs, colour plate. 

Goldfish (Caras- Goldfinch.^ 
sius auratus). Small ^ seJ 

fish of the carp 
family. It is a native of China 
and Japan. Priginally brown, the 
golden hue and the various strange 
and even monstrous types are 
the result of selective breeding. 
It is said to have been introduced 
into Great Britain about the close 
of the 17th century. Its handsome 
appearance and hardy constitution 
make it a favourite species for the 
aquarium. A specimen has been 


Goldfinch. Song-bird of 
the British hedgerows 

Berridge 


Goldfish. Specimen of the varie- 
gated kind of this small carp 

known to live 29 years in a tank, 
being fed three times a week on 
tiny scraps of raw meat. A more 


From Babylon, 1920. 

Of bis powerful fic- 
tional studies of 
Jewish life the best 
known is Magnolia 
Street (1932, drama- 
tised 1934) in which 
Manchester figured 
as Doomington. 
Other novels are Five 
Silver Daughters, 
1934; The Camber- 
well Beauty, 1935; 
Mr. Emmanuel, 1939 
mg -bird of (filmed 1944); The 
jedgerows Elsie Silver, 

1945. Golding also 
wrote biography and travel books. 

Goldingen. German name of the 
Latvian town noted under Kuldiga. 

Gold Lace. Ornamentation em- 
ployed on uniforms and ceremonial 
dress. It is particularly used upon 
the uniforms of naval officers, 
soldiers in some regiments, ecclesi- 
astical and theafecal garments, 
and liveries. The term denotes 
braid or cord, though gold pillow 
lace is also made. The gold thread, 
for making the lace is drawn out so 
thin that from 1,100 to 1,400 yds. 
will weigh 1 oz. It is then flat- 
tened by steam rollers and wound 
by machinery round a strand of 
silk. A finer thread up to 2,000 
yds. per oz. is made by drawing 
it through holes in a diamond or 
ruby. Some so-caUed gold lace is 
made of mixed copper and silver, 
or of gilded copper, Dutch metal, 
or lacquered brass. In cheap 


convenient food is finely crushed . varieties the core ' is of cotton 
vermicelli, sprinkled on the water thread instead of silk.' 


in moderate quantities. 

The aquarium for goldfish should 
be more wide than deep, so as to 
present a large surface for the ab- 
sorption of air ; and be supplied 


Gold Leaf. Thin sheet of gold 
chiefly used for gilding. The pro- 
cess is of great antiquity, and was 
probably first carried out in the 
Par East; but the early Greeks 


with growing weeds. If the fish are were able to produce leaf not much 


seen gaping at the surface, it is a 
sign that the water is not suffi- 
ciently aerated. They will breed 
in a large tank, but may do 
better in a small pond. See Carp. 


Consult Goldfish Culture for having been found 


Aniateurs, A. E. Hodge, 1939. 
Golding, Louts (b. 1895). A 


ancient Egyptian mummy cases. 
Gold leaf is today prepared by 


British author. Bom of Jewish first casting the metal in small 
■jliliHiiiiBiiiBliilM stock in Man- ingot moulds, using extra high 
Chester, he temperature to increase fusibility, 
was educated followed by annealing the ingots 
at the gram- in hot ashes to clean them from 
mar school grease and improve malleability; 
there and at rolling down the ingots between 
Queen’s Col- hard, highly polished steel rolls, 
lege, O^rford, each into a ribbon 10 ft. in length 
His first byl|- ins. wide to the oz. of metal ; 
Louis Golfimg, book, a again annealing after cutting the 
British author 



at the gram- 
mar school 


lege, Oxford, 
His first 
book, a 


the little squares between sheets 
of special paper in a cutch, 150 at 
a time, and beating with a heavy 
hammer tiU each piece is about 
4 ins. square ; cutting these each 
into four ; piling and beating 
again in a shoder, with lighter 
hammers, the separating material 
at this stage being gold-beaters’ 
skin ; removing from the shoder, 
cutting again into four ; pfling in 
a final shoder and beating till the 
pieces are 3 ins. or 3| ins. square. 

Thus the 150 original small 
squares become 2,400 leaves, which 
are finally trimmed and packed, 
25 at a time, in “ books ” between 
thin paper which has been rubbed 
with ochre to prevent the leaves 
adhering. The final thickness is 
usually about one 290,000th of an 
inch. The finest leaf is produced 
from pure metal, but gold for com- 
mon purposes may be alloyed with 
silver or copper or both. See Gold. 

Goldmark, Karl (1830-1915). 
A Hungarian composer. Born at 



over 1/100,000 inch in thickness, 
about three times the thickness 
of fine modem leaf. The Hebrews 
and the Egyptians were acquainted 
with the art, fine specimens of leaf 


volume of ribbon into small pieces: piling 


Keszthely, May IS, 1830, he 
studied music 
at the Vienna 
conservatoire, 
afterwards 
playing . in 
theatrical or- 
chestras in 
Hungarian 
towns. Fame 
came to him 

Karl Goldmark, 

Hnngatian composer overture Sa- 
kuntala, pro- 
duced m Vienna in 1865, and this 
was greatly enhanced by his opera 
The Queen of Sheba, 1875. His 
compositions, which include the 
operas Merlin, 1886, The Cricket 
on the Hearth, 1896, and some or- 
chestral pieces, are distinguished 
for their rich orchestral colouring. 
Goldmark died Jan. 2, 1915. 

Goldoni, Carlo (1707-93). Ita- 
lian dramatist. Born at Venice, 
Feb. 25, 1707, the son of a physi- 
cian, and in- 
tended for the 
law, he joined 
a company of 
actors, took to 
play - writing, 
and in a quick 
succession of 
comedies revo- 
! lutionised the 
' Goldoni, Italian stage. 

Italian dramatist 

Facile in com- 
position, fertile in invention, with a 
gift for writing animated dialogue, 
and an abounding sense of humour, 
he wrote many works more re- 
markable for their wit than their 
morality, such as The Twins of 
Venice, The Weak-Headed Lady, 


’ Carlo Goldoni, 
Italian dramatist 
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The Lady of Merit, The Obedient 
Daughter, and The Landlady ; 
comedies that, at least, reflected 
much of the lighter life of his 
time. 

A dispute with his rival, Count 
Gozzi, who provoked him by 
parody, led Goldoni to leave Italy 
for Paris, where he became at- 
tached to the court and received a 
pension from Louis XVI. Having 
suffered privation during the 
Revolution, he died Feb. 6, 1793. 
See Italy : Literature ; consult 
also Memoirs, reissued in English, 
1926; G. and the Venice of his 
Times, J. S. Kennard, 1920, 

Golds, Primitive tribe on the 
banks of the lower Amur, Sungari, 
and Usuri rivers, E. Siberia. .Allied 
to the Tungus in race and speech, 
and preserving primitive Altaian 
characters and shamanism, they 
and their swine and dogs subsist 
mainly on river fishes. They prac- 
tise a skilful decorative art. 

Gold Salts. Gold unites 
directly with chlorine to form gold 
dichloride, which when brought in 
contact with water is decomposed 
into aurous chloride (AuCl) and 
auric chloride (AUCI3). Auric 
chloride or gold trichloride is, how- 
ever, usually made by dissolving 
gold in aqua regia, a mixture of 
four parts Of hydrochloric acid and 
one part of nitric acid. Gold tri- 
chloride is used in photography for 
toning silver prints, a process 
which replaces the silver of the 
photography by metallic gold. 

The oxides of gold are prepared 
from the chloride, and from gold 
trihydroxide is made the form of 
metallic gold used in miniature 
painting. See Gold. 

Goldschmidt, Mxiee Adolf 
(1819-87). Danish author. He 
began his career as contributor to 
Nestved Ugeblad, later Corsaren, 
the Danish Punch. His first novel. 
The Jew, 1845, provided him with 
a theme that he made his own 
among Danish novelists, and to 
which he returns in many of his 
Tales, 1846, and later books. He 
started two journals : North and 
South, 1847, a monthly magazine 
written entirely by himself ; and 
At Home and Abroad, 1861, to 
which he contributed brilliant 
articles on life and politics. 
Among his novels may be men- 
tioned Homeless, 1853-57, Eng. 
trans. by the author, 1861 ; The 
Heir, 1865 ; The Raven, 1867 ; 
Avrohmche Nattegal, 1871. 

Goldschmidt, Victoe Moeitz 
(1888-1947). A Swiss chemist. 
Born at Zurich, he studied mineral- 
ogy, geology, and chemistry at 
Oslo, Vienna, and Munich. In 


1914 he was appointed director of 
the mineralogical institute at 
Oslo, and during 1917-30 was 
director of the Norwegian govern- 
ment’s raw materials laboratory. 
Professor of crystallography, 
mineralogy, and petrography at 
Gottingen, he resigned in 1935 as 
a protest against the Hitler 
regime. Goldschmidt was sent to 
a Norwegian concentration camp 
by the Germans in 1942, but 
escaped to Great Britain, where he 
worked for the agricultural re- 
search council. Returning to 
Oslo in 1946, he died there March 
20, 1947. He laid the foundations 
of geochemistry by studying the 
laws of distribution of chemical 
elements as a function of their 
atomic or ionic properties and 
their nuclear stability. 

Goldsmith. One who works in 
gold. The term is also applied to 
workers in precious metals gener- 
ally and to dealers in gold and 
silver plate. Goldsmiths were 
among the earliest of craftsmen 
and are referred to in the O.T. 
(Neh. 3; Isaiah 40, 41, 46). 

The craft was brought to a high 
perfection in Italy, France, and 



From tlie portratt by Reynolds tn the 
"National Portrait Gallery 


Germany. In England more atten- 
tion was paid to silver plate, though 
the goldsmith’s craft was not neg- 
lected. Owing to the great value 
of gold, artists chose bronze for the 
bulk of their grander conceptions, 
but many of the greatest painters 
and sculptors began their art edu- 
cation in the goldsmith’s shop. 

Francia signed several of his 
pictures “ Francia the goldsmith.” 
Ghirlandaio, Michelangelo’s teach- 
er, was goldsmith as well as 
painter. Verrocchio, the master of 
Leonardo da Vinci, practised the 
art. Ghiberti acquired as gold- 
smith the skill which enabled 


him to beat out the two bronze 
gates for the baptistery at Flor- 
ence which Michelangelo declared 
were worthy of Paradise. {See 
Door illus.) Goldsmiths were also 
bankers. See Banking ; Gold- 
smiths’ Company ; Hall Mark ; 
Jewelry; consult also The Art of 
the Goldsmith and Jeweller, T. B. 
Wigley, 1898 ; English Gold- 
smiths and Their Marks, C. J. 
Jackson, 1905; Goldsmiths’ and 
Silversmiths’ Work, N. Dawson, 
1907. 

Goldsmith, Olivee (1728-74). 
Irish writer. Born at PaUas, co. 
Longford (or possibly at Elphin, 
CO. Roscommon), Nov. 10, 1728, 
the son of a clergyman, he spent 
the greater part of his boyhood 
at the little village of Lissoy, 
Westmeath — Sweet Auburn of The 
Deserted Village. Neither at school 
nor at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he went in 1744, did Gold- 
smith give promise of future great- 
ness. Successive attempts to get 
him into the Church and the legal 
profession having failed. Gold- 
smith’s relatives sent him to Edin- 
burgh to study medicine in 1752, 
with equally unsatisfactory re- 
sults. During 1754-56 he visited 
Holland, ostensibly studying at 
Leyden, Belgium, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Germany, journey- 
ing on foot from place to place. 
Sometimes he enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of universities which wel- 
comed peripatetic scholars to their 
disputations ; more often he was 
dependent for food and lodging on 
some humble wayside cottage 
whose inmates he repaid by a 
tune on his flute. Goldsmith’s 
experiences during these years are 
reflected in his poem The Traveller. 

Settling in London in 1756, Gold- 
smith tried many ways of earning 
a living, including acting and 
teaching, but always without suc- 
cess. Failing to pass the examina- 
tion for surgeon’s mate in the 
navy, he determined to settle 
down as a bookseller’s hack, writ- 
ing on an amazing variety of 
subjects of which he had no par- 
ticular knowledge. This class of 
work he continued more or less 
all the rest of his life. A book 
on Natural History and histories 
of England and Rome are the most 
notable of his hack productions. 

His first real contribution to 
English classics was the Letters of 
a Citizen of the World, 1762, 
originally issued serially in The 
Public Ledger. The Letters pro- 
fessed to be from the hand of a 
Chinese philosopher on a visit to 
England, and contain diverting 
comment on contemporary life 
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and manners. By this time Gold- 
smith had written for periodicals, 
including The British Magazine, 
started by Smollett, with whom 
Goldsmith was on friendly terms. 
He had also published An In- 
quiry into the State of Polite 
Learning in Europe, which had a 
favourable reception. In 1761 
Goldsmith became friendly with 
Dr. Johnson, and was soon a 
regular member of the Johnsonian 
circle, which included Burke, Rey- 
nolds, and Garrick. 

Fortune, long so unpropitious, 
now began to smile on him. 
In 1764 appeared The Traveller, 
which in Johnson’s opinion gave 
Goldsmith a high place in English 
literature. This was followed by 
that inimitable story, The Vicar 
of WakeBeld (1766), and The 
Deserted Village (1770), one of the 
most charming of English poems. 
He also essayed writing for the 
stage with The Good Hatured Man 
(1768) and She Stoops to Conquer 
(1774), successful on its production 
and a favourite to this day. His 
last piece of work was the satirical 
poem Retaliation, written shortly 
heiare his death. Notwithstanding 
the comparative affluence of his 
later years, he died in London, 
April 4, 1774, £2,000 in debt. A 
memorial in the Temple church- 
yard, since destroyed, marked the 
approximate position of his grave ; 
and there is a cenotaph to him in 
Westminster Abbey with an in- 
scription by Johnson. 

Aa a poet Goldsmith will always 
command a high place. Though 
under the influence of the school of 
Pope, he shows a humanity and 
breadth of feeling not usually asso- 
ciated with that school. His prose 
is marked by simplicity, clarity, 
and singular charm. The Vicar of 
Wakefield, notwithstanding its 
faults of construction, shows 
great skill in characterisation and 
is a notable landmark in the evolu- 
tion of the novel. 

Personally Goldsmith was one 
of the least favoured of men, shy,, 
awkward, and sadly marked by’ 
smallpox. His associates regarded 
him with mingled respect and 
contempt, for if he was vain and 
feckless he was warm-hearted. 
Johnson said that as a writer he 
touched nothing that he did not 
adorn; Garrick, that he “wrote 
like an angel and talked like poor 
Poll.” The best biography is by 
J. Forster, 6th ed., 1877 ; others 
are by W. Irving, 1849 ; W. Black, 
1878; A. Dobson, 1888; F. F. 
Moore, 1910; S. Gwyim, 1935. 
Collected Letters, ed. K. C. Balder- 
ston, appeared 1928. 


Gk»ldsmiths’ Company. Fifth 
of the twelve great London city 
livery companies. The Worshipful 
Company of Gold- 
smiths received 
its first royal 
charter in 1327, 
but a guild of 
fraternity of Gold- 
smiths was in ex- 
istence by 1180. 
Goldsmiths’ One of the craft 
Company arms formed for 

the mutual benefit of members and 
the regulation of their crafts, it 
has, more than any, retained its 
connexion with its own industry. 

Goldsmiths’ Hall has always 
stood on its present site in Foster 
Lane, E.C.2. The present building, 
by Philip Hardwick, 1830, is the 
fourth^ hall. The livery hall was 
undamaged, but the drawing and 
dining rooms, with their rich sculp- 
tured ceilings, were destroyed by a 
German bomb, April 16, 1941. 

Wares in gold and silver are 
delivered at Goldsmiths’ Hall and 
after being assayed are impressed 
with the London hall mark. The 
company has since the Middle Ages 
been responsible for checking the 
coinage of the realm. It has a 
unique collection of silverwork by 
the best craftsmen. 

The company’s funds have been 
largely used for educational en- 
dowments, hospitals, scientific re- 
search etc. Goldsmiths’ College, 
a technical institute, with teachers’ 
training dept, and art school, at 
New Cross was endowed in 1891. 

Gold Standard. Financial 
term meaning that the value of 
goods, services, currency, etc. is 
related directly to gold, which 
through custom has come to be 
accepted as having a stable value. 
A country is on the gold standard 
when its standard coin is of gold, 
and its citizens may, at their own 
option, make payments at home 
and abroad either in their own 
currency or in gold of the same 
value by weight. If aU countries 
were on the gold standard, the 
purchasing power of their cur- 
rencies would be proportional to 
the gold content of their respective 
standard gold coins. For the 
establishment of the gold standard 
aU over the world, each country 
would have to possess and main- 
tain a stock of gold, and allow a 
free market in it. Because of the 
unequal ownership and distribu- 
tion of gold, such a condition has 
never existed, though certain 
countries (e.g. Great Britain from 
1816 to 1914) have been from 
time to time on the gold standard. 
See Exchange. 



Gold Stick. A British court 
official. In England the appoint- 
ment is held in turn by the colonels 
of the regiments of household 
cavalry, each of whom is in waiting 
for a month at a time. The cap- 
tain-general of the Royal Com- 
pany of Archers is Gold Stick for 
Scotland. The officer in waiting 
walks behind the sovereign on 
state occasions. 

Gold-thread {Coptis trifolia). 
Perennial evergreen herb of the 
family Ranunculaceae. It is a 
native of N. America and N. 
Europe. The rootstocks are bright 



Gold-thread, a perennial herb whose 
roots are used medicinally and for dye 


yellow and bitter, the leaves divi- 
ded into three oval leaflets, and 
the white flowers have both sepals 
and petals coloured. The roots are 
used as a tonic, and for dyeing. 

Goldwyn, Samuel (If. 1882). 
Polish-born American film pro- 
ducer. Bom in Warsaw, Aug. 22, 
1882, he emigrated and became 
a glove manufacturer in New 
York. He was co-founder of the 
Jesse Lasky Feature Photoplay 
Co., 1913, and in 1918 started the 
Goldwyn Pictures Corporation, 
absorbed in the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer company in 1924. Elected 
owner-member of United Artists 
Corporation in 1927, Goldwyn re- 
signed his interest in 1940. One 
of the most outspoken personali- 
ties in the cinema business, he 
introduced many players who be- 
came stars, e.g. Ronald Colman, 
Gary Cooper, Danny Kaye. 

Goletta OE La Goulbtte. Port 
of Tunisia, on the Bay of Tunis. 
Formerly the port of Tunis, which 
lies 7 m. W., it is now connected 
with the city by a ship canal 
through Lake El-Bahira. Since 
the cutting of the canal and the 
deepening of the harbour at 
Tunis, Goletta has lost its former 
importance. Many of its build- 
ings are constructed of stone 
from the ruins of Carthage. It 
was taken by Charles V in 1535, 
but regained by the Turks in 1574. 
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GOLF: THE ROYAL. AND ANCIENT GAME 


Robert H. K. Browning, Editor of Golfing 


A game of great antiquity, golf has changed more in the twentieth 
century than in several cerituries before. Here is its history and a 
description of the points of play by an expert. See also Ryder 
Cup; Walker Cup; and biographies of Braid; Cotton; Jones, 
R. T. ; Vardon, etc. 


Golf is a game played over open 
country, in which a small, hard 
ball has to be struck by means 
of clubs of various designs up to 
and into a succession of holes of 
a regulation diameter of 4^ ins., 
the object of the player being to 
hole out at each hole in the small- 
est possible number of strokes. 

The governing body of the game 
in Great Britain is the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews, 
founded in 1764, and given its 
present title by William IV in 
1834. Its code of rules (pro- 
visionally revised Jan. 1, 1950) is 
now accepted almost universally. 

Development of Links 

Originally golfers found their 
courses by the seashore among 
sand dunes, which provided the 
necessary obstacles to give variety 
to the play, or on waste land or 
village commons, which afforded 
other natural difficulties ; but 
since the inauguration of the 
Royal North Devon club at West- 
ward Ho! in 1864, the majority 
of golf courses have been artificim 
creatious, laid out on terrain of 
many different types, the chief 
hazards taking the form of 
bunkers, that is, of shallow pits 
filled with sand, the difficulty of 
playing out of the pit being usually 
enhanced by the construction of 
a steep bank or parapet on the 
side nearest to the hole. Origin- 
ally, also, the spots chosen for the 
various holes were where some 
natural plateau or hollow of finer 
turf suggested itself as particu- 
larly suitable for the task of 
holing out. In present-day golf 
each hole is surrounded by a 
green of carefully prepared turf 
kept closely mown to facilitate 
the final putts by which the ball 
is guided into the hole. 

In imitation of St. Andrews, 
eighteen has been universally 
adopted as the standard number 
of holes for a round (though 
courses sometimes have only nine 
holes and a round is achieved by 
playing them twice over) ; but 
this number is not obligatory. 
The earliest codes of rules of the 
game show that it was at one 
time customary for the player to 
place, or tee, tus ball close to one 
hole when striking off to the next, 
but today a prepared starting 
point, or teeing-ground, is pro- 


vided for each hole. The custom 
of the game permitted the player 
to tee the ball for the first stroke 
by placing it on a pinch of wet 
sand, usually replaced nowadays 
by a peg of wood or plastic. The- 
distance from teeing-ground to 
hole may be anjrthmg from 90 
to 600 yards or even outside 
these limits, but as the ingenuity 
of the manufacturers of balls and 
clubs has enabled players to hit 
the ball farther and farther, the 
tendency has been for courses to 
become correspondingly longer, 
and no course is considered first 
class which has a total length for 
the eighteen holes of less than 

6.000 yards ; while for champion- 
sldp play the best courses are 

7.000 yards or more. The length 
of the individual holes, however, 
ought to be as diversified as 
possible. Between teeing-ground 
and hole is a prepared fairway, 
on which the grass is kept short, 
bordered on either side by an 
expanse of uncut grass, known as 
the rough. 

A typical eighteen-hole course 
would be made up of three or 
foim short holes of from 130 to 
230 yards, at which the player 
would hope to put his ball on the 
green with his first stroke ; a 
similar number of long holes of 
500 yards or more, at which even 
a first class player would expect 
under normal conditions to require 
two full shots and something more 
to reach the green ; and the 
remainder two-shot holes of from 
280 to 460 yards providing tests 
of varying degrees of difficulty, 
and of the player’s ability to 
cover the distance in two strokes. 

Openins and Approach Shots 

The play to a typical two-shot 
hole consists of an opening shot, 
or drive, from the teeing-ground, 
by means of which the player tries 
to send the ball as far on its way 
as possible ; a second shot or 
approach by which he endeavours 
to combine direction and distance 
with such nicety of judgement as 
to place his ball on the green ; a 
long putt which roUs the ball up 
to within three or four feet of the 
hole, and another putt which rolls 
the ball actually into it. A good 
player will expect to complete the 
round of eighteen holes in an 
average of four strokes per hole. 


The fundamental simplicity of 
the game lends itself to a great 
variety of methods of determining 
the result of the play. Those in 
most general use are : 

(а) Stroke Play. In this form 
of the game each player’s score 
is determined by adding together 
the number of strokes he has 
taken to hole out at each of the 
eighteen holes, the aggregate 
forming his score for the round ; 
the player with the lowest aggre- 
gate for the round (or rounds 
because championships and other 
big tournaments are usually de- 
cided over four rounds) is ad- 
judged the winner. This method 
of scoring is the most satisfactory 
for all events in which large 
numbers of players compete. 

(б) Match I^y. In this, the 
oldest and for long the only form 
of the game, the result is decided 
by holes, the player or side holing 
out in the fewer strokes at each 
hole being the winner of that hole, 
and the player or side winning 
the greater number of holes over 
the round being the winner of the 
match. When both players hole 
out in the same number of strokes, 
the hole is said to be halved; 
when both players over the round 
win an equal number of hbles, 
the match is also said to be 
halved or to finish all square. 

Usual Types of Match 

The most usual forms of match 
play are (i) between two individual 
opponents, in which case the 
match is called a single ; (ii) 
between two sides of two players 
each, the partners on each side 
using one ball and playing alter- 
nate strokes, in wMch case the 
match is referred to as a foursome ; 
and (iii) between two sides of two 
players each, each of the four 
players playing his own ball, but 
the better score of each pair being 
regarded at each hole as the score 
of the side. This form of play is 
called a four-ball match. In the 
U.S.A. the second of these forms 
of match-play is seldom seen, 
and a four-ball match is regularly 
described as a foursome. 

(c) Bogey Play. This is an 
attempt to combine the chief 
features of methods (a) and (6), to 
allow of a large field competing by 
holes play. Each player engages in 
a match by holes against the same 
imaginary opponent whose bogey 
score for every hole is formulated 
in advance. 

One of the greatest attractions 
of golf is that it readily lends itself 
to matches between players, and 
to competitions among fields of 
players, of very different degrees 
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of skill, by the allotment to each 
player of a handicap of so many 
strokes per rotind, based on a 
standardised system. In handicap 
events, each player in stroke play 
deducts his handicap from his 
aggregate for the round ; in match 
play the handicap takes the form 
of deducting a stroke from his 
score at each of a number of 
previously specified holes. 

History. The earliest reference 
to golf occurs in an Act of parlia- 
ment of the reign of James II of 
Scotland, dated March 6, 1457, by 
which it was decreed “ that the 
Fute-ball and Golf be utterly cryit 
downe and nocht usit” in the 
interests of archery practice for 
the national defence. There is no 
evidence of any kind to support the 
suggestion that the game was 
brought to Scotland from outside. 
The oft- quoted theory that the 
game was brought from the 
Netherlands has its origin in the 
resemblance to golf of the Dutch 
game of holven, as depicted in 
some of the winter scenes in Dutch 
paintings of the earlier half of 
the 17th century. But holven, 
which is still played in the Nether- 
lands, is not a field sport at all, and 
has Jittle in common with the 
Scottish game. The Belgian cross- 
country game of chole does indeed 
bear some resemblance to golf, but 
a vital point of difference is that 
the opposing sides both strike at 
the same ball. The essential fea- 
tures of golf, the combination of 
hitting for distance with the 
nicety of the final approach to an 
exiguous mark, and the independ- 
ent progress of each player, free 
from any interference by his 
opponent; belong to Scotland 
alone. Yet as long as the game 


was played by Scotsmen only, 
little progress was made either in 
the evolution of the equipment of 
the game or in the scientific study 
of golfing style. 

In the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury the golf ball was of leather 
stuffed with feathers, of which it 
was said that as 
many as would fill 
a tall hat were 
forced into the 
neatty stitched 
cover. These balls 
were highly resili- 
ent, but in other 
respects they were 
not satisfactory; 
they were costly, 
did not stand up 
to wear and tear, 
quickly lost their 
shape in wet 
weather, and were 
too easily destroy- 
ed by a chance 
hack from the 
blade of an iron 
club, which allow- 
ed the feathers to 
escape through the gaping wound. 
The introduction of balls of gutta 
percha in 1848 was the first step in 
the evolution of the modern game. 

The only defect of the gutta 
percha ball as compared with the 
feathery one was its lack of 
resilience, which made it difficult 
to get the ball up into the air ; 
but it was a long time before 
golfers realized the necessity of 
modifying their style to suit. Even 
as late as 1890j when the golf 
boom was starting in England, 
goffers were still clinging to the 
wide, flat, sweeping swing which 
had come down to them from the 
days of the feathery, and Horace 
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The Vardon overlappins^ 
grip, illustrated by a direct plaster 
cast from Harry Vardon’s hands 

Reproduced from the original at South 
Herts OolJ Club, by courtesy of the 
Committee 


Golf. 


Hutchinson, winner of two of the 
first three amateur championships, 
could lay it down that the correct 
attitude for the drive was with 
what would now be called a closed 
stance, with the left foot forward 
and the right drawn back, and the 
ball opposite the left heel. A 
revolution in style, 
however, followed 
the victories of 
Harry Vardon in 
the open cham- 
pionships of 1896, 
1898, and 1899. 
His swing was so 
smooth and easy 
that it seemed 
easy to imitate, 
and within a few 
years he became 
the model for the 
whole world. His 
method of holding 
the club, with the 
Vs formed by the 
forefinger and 
thumb of each 
hand on top of the 
shaft, and the little 
finger of the right hand riding in 
the hollow between the forefinger 
and second finger of the left, has 
ever since been adopted by the 
majority of first class players and 
is everywhere known as the “Var- 
don ” grip, though it was in fact 
used by John E. Laidlay, the 
Scottish amateur, for many years 
before Vardon adopted it. With 
Vardon also came in the vogue of 
the open stance, with the right foot 
advanced and the left drawn back 
and the ball opposite a point 
almost midway between the heels. 
The finger grip, the open stance, 
and the upright swing all helped to 
get the solid ball into the air. 
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Golf. Exponents of correct stance and of ease and 
smoothness in swin?. 1. Walter Hagen demonstrating 
straight line putting. 2. Joyce Wethered at the finish 
of a drive. 3. Bobby Jones at the top of a swing lor 
an iron shot. 4. Harry Vardon at the finish of an 
approach shot with the mashie 


The next great change came with 
the introduction of the rubber- 
cored ball at the beginning of the 
20th century. This soft, resilient 
ball made golf much easier and 
pleasanter for ladies, young players, 
and old men ; but as manu- 
facturers year after year increased 
the resilience and travelling power 
of the ball, the problem became 
not how to get the ball into the 
air, but how to keep it from 
soaring, and golfers went back, 
if not to the closed stance, at 
least to a square stance with the 
feet equally distant from the in- 
tended line of play, and the ball 
again well forward opposite the 
left heel. 

Development of the Swing 

The invention of the cine-camera 
made possible a more detailed 
analysis of the swing, and between 
1921 and 1933 the successes of 
the American players, which cul- 
minated in 1930 in “ Emperor ” 
Bobby Jones winning the British 
and American open and British 
and American amateur champion- 
ships all in the same year, en- 
couraged the general acceptance 
of a simplified and more scientific 
conception of the swing, the chief 
features of which are: 

(а) the straight left arm, which 
keeps the head of the club travel- 
ling in as wide an arc as possible, 
and allows the player the time and 
space in which to work up to the 
maximum of speed at the moment 
of striking ; 

(б) the grooved swing, which 
keeps the club throughout the 
stroke as far as possible in one 
plane of movement. 

The swing of the present day 
players is much shorter than the 
swing favoured by their fore- 
fathers, but that is partly due 
to the fact that so much extra 
power is now supplied by the 
resilience of the ball and the 
whip of the steel shaft. So much, 
indeed, has the golfer been aided 
by successive improvements in 
the weapons of the game that the 
rules of golf committee has been 
forced to restrict the ingenuity 
of the manufacturers, by the 
limitation of the ball to a maxi- 
mum weight of 1*62 oz. and a 
minimum size of 1*62 ins. in 
diameter, by forbidding any sub- 
stantial departure from the tra- 
ditional and accepted form and 
make of clubs, and by restricting 
the number of clubs a player may 
carry to fourteen in all. 

The development of approach 
play has been even more remark- 
able. Originally all the clubs used 
for normal strokes had heads of 


wood, the player 
using spoons 
designed with dif- 
ferent angles of loft 
according to the 
extent to which 
it was desired to 
raise the ball in the 
air. For the typical 
approach shot in 
which the ball had 
to be tossed high 
in the air in order 
to clear a bunker 
or other hazard be- 
tween the player 
and the green, and 
yet stop quickly 
on coming to earth 
again, the player 
made use of a baff- 
ing stroke in which 
the bottom or sole 
of the club head 
struck the ground 
a fraction of a sec- 
ond before the face 
made contact with 
the ball, the result 
being to toss the 
ball up with the 
desired lofty, life- 
less flight. At this 
period the only 
clubs with iron 
heads were the 
track irons de- 
signed for playing 
the ball from roads 
and similar hard 
surfaces which 
might have dam- 
aged the wooden- 
headed clubs. 

The Rev. Dr. 

J. G. Macpherson, 
who was one of the greatest golfers 
at St. Andrews when he was a stu- 
dent there in the middle of the 
19th century, records that it was 
Allan Robertson, the first of the 
great professional players, who in- 
troduced the idea of using the iron 
for the approach shot. “ Young 
Tom ” Morris, another hero of the 
game, who won the Open Cham- 
pionship on four successive occa- 
sions, took the process of develop- 
ment a stage further by playing 
the pitch shots with his niblick, 
which in those days had a very 
small head, being designed for 
playing the ball from cart-ruts and 
similar difficult positions. In a chal- 
lenge match played at St. Andrews 
when the links were covered with 
snow and play was possible only by 
sweeping a narrow circle round 
each of the holes, it is recorded that 
at hole after hole. Young Tom was 
able to pitch the ball into the circle 
and make it stop there, “as if it 


had a string tied to it.” The small 
head of the niblick, however, made 
it unsuitable for this purpose, and 
in its place the manufacturers de- 
signed the mashie, with a similar 
degree of loft but a wider and 
deeper blade. 

The acknowledged master of 
this club was J. H. Taylor, who 
in 1894 became the first English 
professional to win the open 
championship. He introduced the 
cut shot, which was played by 
standing to the ball with the 
right foot much advanced and 
swinging the club so as to draw the 
blade from right to left across 
the under side of the ball. This 
was then thought to be the easiest 
method of imparting the back 
spin needed to make the ball 
draw up quickly on landing, but 
the method had the defect that 
the drawing of the blade across 
the ball tended to produce a side 
spin that made the ball swing m a 
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Gol£. Set of modern clubs : 1-4, related iron heads ; 5-8, mashies ; 7, mashie-mbliok; 8, niblick ; 9, putter 
Courtesy of A 6. Spalding Bros., Lid 


curve towards the right, and 
players were advised to aim to the 
left of the flag to allow for this 
drift. It was left for Ted Ray, the 
winner of the open championship 
of 1912, to demonstrate that the 
cut constituted a needless com- 
plication, and that the same result 
could be achieved by using a still 
more lofted club and hitting the 
ball straight. The cut shot came 
to be used only when it was 
desired to make the ball rise very 
steeply in order to clear a tree or 
the bank of a bunker or some other 
obstacle immediately in front. 

Matched Set of Irons 


ture and quality of the greens has 
led to a corresponding rise in the 
standard of accuracy expected 
from the players. The American 
golfers, with Walter Hagen as- 
their great example, have taught 
the world that the simplest and 
most scientific method of putting 
is to keep the head of the club 
travelling backwards and forwards 
in a straight line through the 
ball, with the blade of the club 
kept at right angles to that line 
throughout the stroke. Generally 
speaking the golfer of today has 
a much smaller variety of strokes 
than his grandfather had, but by 


professor at Siena and at Pavia. 
In pathology Golgi is best known 
for his work on malaria and on the 
parasites of tertian and quartan 
fever. He died Jan. 21, 1926. 

Golgotha (Heb., skull). Hill 
outside Jerusalem where Christ 
was crucified. 8se Calvary. 

Goliath. Philistine of Gath. 
He was a man of gigantic stature 
who challenged Saul’s soldiers to 
single combat, and was slain by 
David with his sling. There ap- 
pears to have been another Goliath 
of Gath who was killed by Elha- 
nan, one of David’s men (1 Sam. 
17-22). 


Approach play has been greatly 
simplified by the creation of 
matched sets of irons of similar 
weight and balance and carefully 
graded de^ees of loft. The normal 
set is numbered from one to eight, 
corresponding roughly to the old 
nomenclature as follows (in in- 
creasing order of loft) : No. 1, 
cleek; No. 2, long iron; No. 3, 
mid-iron; No. 4, lofting iron; 
No. 5, mashie; No. 6, spade- 
mashie ; No. 7, mashie-niblick ; 
No. 8, niblick. With the exception 
of the No. 1, which is a distance 
club used in much the same fashion 
as the wooden clubs, all these 
clubs are played with the same 
restricted swing, the only varia- 
tion being that as the distance to 
be covered becomes shorter and 
the club selected correspondingly 
more lofted, the player stands 
slightly closer to the ball (the 
lengths of the clubs’ shafts being 
also graded to suit) and slightly 
more open, in order to adapt his 
swing to the fact that as less 
power is required the club is not 
taken so far round. When it is 
desired to make the ball draw 
up more than usually quickly, 
the amount of back-spin ' c^n 
be increased by using a more 
lofted dub and standing slightly 
further forward so as to hit down 
on the ball, which is thus squeezed 
out between the blade of the 
dub and the turf. 

In the art of holing out, the 
steady improvement in the tex- 


way of compensation has to play 
this limited variety of strokes 
with greater nicety of judgement. 
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Golgi, Camillo (1843-1926). An 
Italian physician. He was bom 
near Brescia, July 7, 1843. As 
resident physician at a provincial 
home for incurables, he wrote the 
early scientific papers that made 
him famous and discovered a 
method of staining nerve cells. By 
this discovery the histology and 
physiology of the central nervous 
system were first placed on a 
sound foundation, and for this 
Golgi received, conjointly with 
Ramon y Caval, the Nobel prize 
for medicine in 1906. He was later 


Goliath Beetle {OoUathus), One 
of the largest tropical beetles. 

Found in Cent. 

I f and S. Africa, it 

/ . * ' \ frequently 

4 if measures 4 ins. 

length. Its 
colour is usu- 
black, but 
it is often 
i 1 variegated 

i. ^ with white. It 

¥ \ is said to live 

( J , on the sap of 

- ' ^ forest trees. 

Goliath Beetle See Beetle ; 
of tropical Africa 

GoUanez, Sib Israel (1864- 
1930). A British man of letters. 
Born in London, July 13, 1864, 
and educated 
at the City of 
London School 
and 0 h r i s t’s 
College, Cam- 
bridge, he be- 
came professor 
of English 
literature at 
King’s Col- 
lege, London, Gollancz, 

1906. He was Bntish man of letter, 
1 ^ Bussell 

also secretary 

of the British Academy from its 
foundation in 1903 until his death, 
June 23, 1930, and knighted in 
1919. An authority on early Eng- 
lish texts, he edited The Pearl, 
1891 ; The Exeter Book of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry, 1897, etc. ; The 
Temple Shakespeare, 1894-96 ; 
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Victor Gollancz» 
British publisher 
and publicist 


the Caedmon MS., 1927 ; and was 
general editor of The Temple 
Classics, and the King’s Library. 

GoUancz, Victor (b. 1893). 
British publisher and publicist. 
The son of Alexander GoUancz, he 
was born in London, April 9, 1893, 
and educated 
at St. Paul’s 
school and New 
College, Oxford, 
where he was 
Chancellor’s 
prizeman for 
Latin prose. 

I For some years 
I managing dir- 
ector of Ernest 
Benn, Ltd., in 
1927 he founded 
the publishing firm bearing his own 
name, of which he was chairman 
and,goveming director. In 1936 he 
founded the Left Book Club. He 
became well known for his support 
of various humanitarian causes. 
Among his writings are The Be- 
trayal of the Left, 1941 ; Russia 
and Ourselves, 1941 ; Shall Our 
Children Live or Die ?, 1942 ; Let 
My People Go, 1942 ; In Darkest 
Germany, 1947. 

Golosh OR Galosh (Fr.graZocAe). 
Vulcanised rubber overshoe. An 
American invention, it was intro- 
duced into Great Britain about 
1847. Originally golosh signified 
any kind of boot or shoe, but more 
especially a wooden clog or patten. 
The word is ultimately derived 
from Gr. hdlojpodion, diminutive of 
k^opous, a shoemaker’s last. 

Golovnin, Vasili Mikhailo- 
VETCH (1776-4831), Russian sea- 
man. In 1805 he commanded a 
vessel named the Diana, with the 
object of exploring the coastlands 
of Russia and making a voyage 
round the world. He was seized 
and imprisoned for two years by 
the Japanese (1811-13), but made 
another voyage. Afterwards he 
wrote an interesting account of 
his experiences. 

Goltzius, Hendrik (1558- 
c. 1617). Dutch engraver. He was 
bom at Mulbrecht in the duchy 
of Jiilich, and 
died at Haar- 
lem, possibly 
Jan. 1, 1617. 

As a painter he 
never achieved 
great distinc- 
tion, but his 
engravings 
rank with the 
best of the Ger- 
man school of 
the 16th cen- 
tury, showing immense virility 
and technical skill, although fre- 



Hendrik Goltzius, 
Dutch engraver 

Self-portrait 


quently erring in taste. He en- 
graved nearly 300 portraits and 
miscellaneous subjects after his 
own designs and those of Italian, 
Flemish, and German masters. 

Gomal OR Gomtjl. River and 
pass of Afghanistan. The river 
rises some 50 m. S. of Ghazni and 
winds through the Suleiman Mts. 
Except in the rainy season, when 
it flows into the Indus, its waters 
are lost in the sands. The pass is a 
route between Afghanistan and 
India. 

Gomara or Kaffa. Depen- 
dency of Abysaima. Situated in 
the S.W., it is noted for its coffee, 
which takes its name from this dis- 
trict. It is' a lofty tableland, wat- 
ered! by the river Omo, and in- 
habited by people of Hamit io 
stock. 

Gomberville, Marin le Roy 
DE (1600-74). FVenoh author. His 
prolix Polexandre, with its extra- 
vagant adventures and high-flown 
sentiment, is a typical example of 
the roman galarU popular in the 
aristocratic circles of the time. He 
was one of the original members of 
the Academy. 

Gomel. Town of White Russia 

5.5. R, It is situated on the Sozh, 
at the junction of two rlys., 112 m. 

5.5. E, of Mogilev. Formerly it had 
large rly. repairing works, sugar 
refineries, and oil mills. The Rus- 
sians evacuated Gomel Aug. 21, 
1941, after heavy fighting with the 
Germans, who turned it into a 
“hedgehog” of their defence 
system. The Russians retook it 
Nov. 26, L943. Pop. 144,169. 

Gomera. One of the Canary 
Islands in the Atlantic Ocean. 
Separated from Teneriffe (to the 
E.N.E.) by a channel 13 m. wide, 
its length is 20 m. and breadth 10 
m., area 143 sq. m. Of volcanic 
origin, with steep coasts, it rises 
in the interior to an alt. of 4,400 ft. 
'W^’oeded and well watered, its fer- 
tile valleys produce potatoes, fruit, 
sugar, and cotton. Silk is manufac- 
tured, and dromedaries are reared. 
San Sebastian, the capital and 
port, has an excellent harbour. 
Columbus called at the island in 
1492. 

Gomez, Juan Vicente (1859- 
1935). Venezuelan dictator. Born 
at San Antonio de Tachira, of 
mixed blood, he was a rancher, 
and then a soldier. He entered 
politics in 1892 and played a lead- 
ing part in the abortive “ legalis- 
tic ” revolution organized by 
Cypriano Castro ($.t’.). Fleeing 
with Castro to Colombia, he re- 
mained in exile until 1899, when a 
successful counter revolution al- 
knved him to return. Having been 


vice-president under Castro, he 
assumed control of affairs Dec. 19, 
1908, and was virtual head of the 
administration until his death at 
Caracas, Dec. 17, 1935, though for 
different periods calling himself 
president-elect or commander- in- 
chief. This oppressive rule was 
marked by extreme cruelty, but he 
reorganized the country’s finances, 
extinguishing by 1930 the foreign 
debt ,* improved legislation, and 
built universities, hospitals, and a 
fine system of roads. 

Gomez, Maximo (1836-1905). 
Leader of Cuban insurgents. E5om 
at San Domingo, Nov. 18, 1836, 
his full name 
was Maximo 
Gomez y B4ez. 

He drifted to 
Cuba, where in 
1868 he joined 
the insurgents; 
ten years later, 
having taken 
part in the un- 
successful re- 
volt, he had to 
seek safety in flight, When affairs 
between the Cubans and Spain 
again reached breaking point he 
returned and, in 1895, was made 
commander-in-chief of the Cuban 
forces. In June, 1896, he gained a 
notable victory at Puerto Principe, 
and remained one of the three prin- 
cipal leaders of the Cubans until 
the close of the war, 1898. He 
strongly opposed the cession of the 
island to the U.S.A. He died June 
17, 1905. 

Gomez Carrillo, Enrique (b. 
1873). Spanish-American author. 
He was horn in Guatemala, his 
father being a distinguished Span- 
ish historian and his mother of 
French origin. Early in his career 
he settled in Paris, and there most 
of his extraordinary volume of 
work was achieved. The Spanish 
world accepts him as a master of 
prose, and his work is familiar to 
the readers of the leading Spanish 
and South American periodicals. 
He is seen at his best in his 
numerous works of travel, such 
as From Marseilles to Tokyo, 
1905 ; The Soul of Japan, 1906 ; 
and Greece, 1907. His wife, 
Raquel Meller, made a great suc- 
cess interpreting Spanish dramatic 
song. 

Gomme , SieGeorgeLaurence 
(1853-1916). British antiquary. 
Born in London, he was educated 
at the City of London School. He 
entered the Metropolitan Board ol 
Works, and was transferred later 
to its successor, the London Coun- 
ty Council. In 1891 he was made 
statistical officer to the council, 
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and in 1900 became its clerk, re- 
signing 1914. He was knigbted in 
1911 and died Peb. 23, 1916. 
Gomme was 
one of the 
founders of 
the Folklore 
Society, and 
edited The 
Antiquary, The 
Archaeological 
Review, and 
The Folklore 

Sir George Gomme, 
publisiiecl works British aatiQiiEry 
include Primi- 
tive Folk Moots, 1880 ; Fthnology 
in Folklore, 1892; The Governance 
of London, 1907. 

Gomorrah. With Sodom, one 
of the two cities of the plain (Gen, 
18, 19). JSee Abraham ; Sodom. 

Gompers, Samuel{ 1850-1924). 
American labour leader. Bom in 
London, of Jewish origin, Jan, 27, 
'' 1850. he went 

to the TJ.S.A. 

I in 1863. There 
he soon helped 
I in founding the 
union of cigar- 
makers, to 
which trade he 
had been ap- 
- prentioed in 

leader laboured mces- 
santly to organ- 
ize the working classes. Largely 
responsible for the formation of the 
American Federation of Labor in 
1881, he became its president the 
following year, holding this office 
continuously, apart from a break 
in 1894r-95. This federation drew 
into itself ah the larger unions and 
did much in carrying reforms 
through the legislature. Gompers 
preferred the “ craft ” principle to 
Socialism, and denounced all at- 
tempts to introduce Soviet ideas 
into the policy of the American 
Labour party. He died at San 
Antonio, Texas, Dec. 13, 1924. 
His Seventy Years of Life and 
Labour appeared in 1925. 

Gomuti {Areti^a saccharifera). 
Tree of the family Pahnae, native 
of the Moluccas. The trunk grows 
to about 40 ft., and the large 
leaves are divided featherwise into 
long, narrow leaflets. The flower- 
spikes are male or female, and 
down among the foliage. The flesh 
of the la^e round frait is acrid. 
Horse-hair-like fibres covering the 
leafstalks are used for thatching 
and cordage. The juice of the 
flower-spikes contains much sugar, 
and can be converted into toddy 
or vinegar. Sago can be obtained 
from the trunk of the tree. 


Samnd Gompers, 
American labour 
leader 


Gonad. Generic name for a sex 
organ, male or female. With the 
development of the study of 
gonadotropic hormones, several of 
them have been isolated. Some 
are known to be elaborated by the 
pituitary gland. From the urine 
of pregnant women is recovered a 
hormone which has a stimulating 
effect on the interstitial cells of the 
male and female sex glands ; it 
also causes the descent of the 
testis from the abdomen into the 
scrotum when this is delayed in 
the adolescent. In the serum of 
pregnant mares is found another 
gonadotropic hormone which stim- 
ulates the follicles of the ovary and 
the sperm-forming cells of the 
testis. 

GonaiVes. Seaport of Haiti, W. 
Indies. A prosperous town and a 
bishop’s see on the Bay of Gonaives, 
62 m. N.W. of Port-au-Prince, it 
has a good harbour and exports 
coffee, cotton, and dye woods. 
Here, on Jan. 1, 1804, Dessalines 
ig.v.) declared the independence of 
Haiti. In 1914 it was the scene of 
two conflicts between government 
troops and insurgents. The town 
was nearly destroyed by an earth- 
quake, May 7, 1842. Pop. 10,500. 

Between Cape S. Mcolas-le- 
Mole and Cape Dame Marie, the 
Bay of Gonaives is about 100 m. 
across and penetrates inland about 
the same distance. Pron. Go- 
nah-eev. 

Gonsalves Dias, Antonio 
(1823-64). Brazilian poet. Born in 
Maranhao, Aug. 10, 1823, he was 
for some time professor at the 
college of Pedro II in Rio de 
Janeiro. One of the chief poets 
of Brazil, he also wrote on ethno- 
graphical subjects and compiled a 
dictionary of Tupi, one of the chief 
S. American Indian languages. On 
a voyage home from Europe, he 
was drowned, Nov. 3, 1864. 



Goncourt, Edmond db (1822- 
96), and Jules de (1830-70). 
French novelists, known familiarly 

as the brothers 

De Goncourt. 
They belonged 
to a Lorraine 
family. Ed- 
mond Louis 
Antoine Huot 
was born at 
Nancy, May 

Alfred Huot m 




Mas de Goncouri;, 
French novelist 


Gomnfl. A Molnccan palm, yielding 
fibre, sugar, and sago 


French novelist ^urea xiuot m 
Paris, Deo. 17, 

1830. Chiefly 
interested at 
first in 1 8th 
century art 
and the collec- 
tion of bric-A- 
brae, and 
drawings and 
pastels of that 
period — Ed- 
mond also be- de Goncourt, 

French novelist 
came an en- uuveusv 

thusiastic admirer of Japanese art 
— ^they collaborated in books of 
social history, e.p. Histoire de la 
Soci^te Frangaise pendant la Re- 
volution, 1854 ; La Soci4t4 Fran- 
gaise pendant le Directoire, 1855 ; 
Histoire de Marie- Antoinette, 1858. 

As collaborators in fiction (1860- 
70) each composed the same inci- 
dent independently, and the two 
versions were afterwards moulded 
into one. Chief of their novels 
were Soeur Philomdne, 1861, a 
hospital story ; Ren4e Mauperin, 
1864 ; Germinie Lacerteux, a 
study of the gradual degeneration 
of a servant, 1865 ; Manette Salo- 
mon, a story of a Jewish artist’s 
model, 1867 ; and Madame Ger- 
vaisais, 1869, reckoned their 
masterpiece. The brothers col- 
laborated in a play, Henriette 
Marechal, 1865 ; and both kept a 
diary, reproduced in the much- 
discussed Journal. 

Edmond, independently, wrote 
Watteau, 1876 ; Prudhon, 1877 ; 
L’Art Japonaise au XVIIIe SiScle, 
1891-96 ,* and the novels La Fille 
Ifilisa, 1878; LesFrerjesZemganno, 
1879 ; La Faustin, 1882 ; and 
Ch6rie', 1885. He edited Les 
Lettres de Jules do Goncourt, 
1885, and the Journal des Gon- 
oourt, 1887-92. 

As writejrs of fiction the brothers 
were pioneers of the naturalistic 
school. Having collected their 
materials with laborious industry, 
they attempted to set forth the 
naked facts of life in a style 
designed with equal laboriousness 
to arrest attention by its supposed 
suitability to subject or situation. 
Their fiction purports to show 
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that a life is not a unity but a 
succession of unrelated incidents* 
They form a connecting link be- 
tween Flaubert and Zola. Jules 
died June 20, 1870; Edmond, 
July 16, 1896. The money 
realized by the sale of their art 
collection was invested to found 
the Academic des Goncourt, which 
helps struggling French authors 
and awards annual prizes. There 
is a Life by A. Delzant, 1889 ; 
a monograph by M. A. BeDoc- 
Lowndes and M. L. Shedlock, 
1895 ; conmlt also L’Esthetique 
des Goncourt, P. Sabatier, 1921. 

Goud, Primitive tribe in Cen- 
tral India. Numbering over 
3,200,000, two-thirds occupy hill- 
tracts in the Central Provinces. 
The Dhur Gonds, dark-skinned, 
roundish-headed, thick-lipped pea- 
santry, preserve their aboriginal 
forest life, ceremonial dances, and 
animism. The hinduised Raj 
Gonds on the plains claim Rajput 
descent. Half of them have dis- 
placed their Dravidian speech, in- 
termediate between Tamil and 
Telugu, by Hindi or Gujarati. 
Four 14th-17th century Gond 
kingdoms gave this region the 
name Gondwana. 

Gonda. Town and district of 
India. It is in the Uttar union, , 
in the Faizabad division. Of 
the total area (2,827 sq. m. ) about 
two-thirds is under cultivation, and 
of the cultivated area almost half is 
devoted to rice. Other crops are 
wheat, maize, and grain. Exports 
consist principally of agricultural 
produce ; imports include piece 
goods, salt, and metals. The last 
raja of Gonda took part in the 
Mutiny, and his estates were con- 
fiscated. Pop., dist., 1,719,644 ; 
town, 21,567. # 

Gondsil. A former state of 
India, now part of the Saurashtra 
union. Its area was 1,024 sq. m. 
The ruler was a thakur sahib, en- 
titled to a salute of 11 guns. 
Products include cotton, grain, 
and groundnuts. Textiles and gold 
embroidery are industries. The 
state was notable for its good edu- 
cational facilities. Pop. 244,614. 

Gdndar. Town of Abyssinia, 
capital of the Amhara prov. of 
Begemdir. It is built on a hill, 
at an elevation of 6,000 ft., 24 m, 
N. of Lake Tsana. At one period 
a flourishing centre of Abyssinian 
trade, it has now a pop. of 22,000. 
In the Second Great • War the 
Italians at Gondar withstood a 
six months’ siege after the capitula- 
tion of their main forces in Abys- 
sinia. Their surrender to British 
Imperial troops on Nov. 27, 1941, 
brought the campaign in E. Africa 


to an end. See Abyssinia ; East 
Africa Campaign. 

Gondokoro. Town of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. It stands 
on the White Nile, 1,081 m. S. of 
Khartum. Navigation to Rejaf, 15 
m. S. W. and to Khartum, is carried 
on by the steamers of the govern- 
ment. Here Sir Samuel Baker 
established a military station in 
1871 and called the settlement 
Ismailia. Formerly a seat of the 
slave traffic, it had a large trade 
in ivory. 

Gondola (ItaL). Long, low, 
narrow, flat-bottomed boat used 
on the lagoons and canals of 
Venice. Both prow and stem curve 
high off the water; each end is 
decked, the rowers, or gondoliers, 
standing up to wield their sweeps. 
Usually, in the centre is a carriage- 
like cabin, with doors and cur- 
tained windows. The prow is some- 
times still decorated with a curious 
imitation battle-axe head, the last 
relic of the sumptuous decorations 
formerly so profusely lavished on 
gondolas that sumptuary laws 
were passed in the 16th century to 
prevent snch extravagances. Since 
that time, as a rule, these vessels 
have been painted black. {See 
Venice and fllus. under Boat.) 

The term has also been used for 
a boat-shaped car fitted externally 
to an airship, but this is now 
usually called a nacelle. 

Gondoliers, The. Comic opera 
in two acts by W. S, Gilbert, music 
by Arthur Sullivan, with the 
alternative title The King of 
Barataria. First produced at the 
Savoy Theatre, London, Deo. 9, 
1889, it ran for 554 performances, 
has been frequently revived, and 
has remained among the most 
popular operas in the Gilbert and 
Sullivan repertory. The scenes ar^ 
laid in Venice and the imaginary 
kingdom of Barataria, to the 
throne of which the extravagances 
of the plot raise two republican 
gondoliers. Songs like The Highly 
Respectable Gondolier, A Regular 
Royal Queen, There Lived a King, 
Take a Pair of Sparkling Eyes, 
as well as two dances, Cachucha 
and Gavotte, are among the most 
tuneful and gay of Sullivan’s 
compositions. See Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 

Gondomar, Diego Sarmiento 
DE AcuflA, Count oe (1567-1626). 
Spanish diplomatist. Born Nov. 1, 
1567, of a wealthy Galician family, 
he was still young when appointed 
commander of the Portuguese fron- 
tier, and helped to repulse the Eng- 
lish attacks on the coast. In 1613 
he was sent as ambassador to Eng- 
land where he remained, with a 



Count of Gondomar, 


brief interval, 
until 1622, a 
favourite with 
James I. He fur- 
thered the pro- 
jected match 
between the 
prince of Wales 
(Charles I) and 
a Spanish in- 
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Spanish diplomatist lU'Uta, ana nis 
influence was 
largely responsible for the execu- 
tion of Raleigh, Gondomar died 
in Spain, Oct, 2, 1626. 

Gondwana Beds. Series of 
sandstones, shales, ironstones, and 
coal-seams, of Permo-Carhonifer- 
ous age, typically developed in 
India. They contain abundant 
fossil plants, the “ Glossopteris 
Flora,” which ranged from Aus- 
tralia through India to Russia, 
and through Africa to Brazil, 
marking the former extent of the 
ancient continent “ Gondwana- 
land.” Basement bed, the Talchir 
conglomerate, is notable for huge 
ice-scratched boulders suggestive 
of a glacial epoch of Permo- 
Carboniferous age. 

Gonexil. Character in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy King Lear. This 
proverbially unnatural daughter, 
the eldest of Lear’s three children, 
and wife of the duke of Albany, 
having received half her father’s 
kingdom, afterwards refuses him 
shelter. Having fallen in love with 
Edmund, bastard son of the earl of 
Gloucester, and poisoned Regan, 
her younger sister and rival, she 
stabs herself to death on finding 
that her lover has been mortally 
wounded in a duel with his brother 
Edgar, ^ee King Lear. 

Gone with the Wind. Novel 
by the U.S. writer, Margaret Mit- 
chell (1918-49). Pub. 1936, it met 
with immediate success, and was 
translated into many languages. 
The British edition sold 100,000 
copies in the first year, and in ten 
years reached 700,000. The book 
was over 1,000 pages long; the 
scene was laid in the Southern 
states of America at the time of the 
Civil War, and there were remark- 
able descriptive passages. The 
story was filmed in 1939, with 
Clark Gable and Vivien Leigh as 
the stars ; despite a running time 
of some four hours the film was 
enormously popular. 

Gonfalon. Banner used in the 
Middle Ages, and formed after the 
fashion of th.evexillu7n, or standard 
of the Roman cavalry. It consisted 
of a fiag attached to a cross-bar and 
suspended by cords at right angles 
to the pole. Though at first a war 
banner, it subsea iiently became 
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’ peculiar to 
the Church. 
In medieval 
Flo renc e, 
Venice, and 
other Italian 
cities the 
standard- 
. bearer, or 

Gonfalon. Banner Gonfaloniere, 
wasaninflu- 
ential officer 
both in camp and council. The 
older form of the word was gon- 
fanon, a corruption of M.H.G. 
gttndfano, battle-standard. 

Gong. In music, a percussion 
instrument, made of bronze. Of 
Oriental origin, it is a large round 
plate in form, with turned-up 
edges, and is struck by a heavy 
drum-stick with a hard leather 
knob, producing a deafening crash 
of indefinite pitch. Gongs are 
largely used in Eastern temples. 

Gongora y Argote, Lms de 
(1661-1627). Spanish poet. Born 
at Cordova, July 11, 1661, and 
educated at 
Salamanca 
university, he 
began to write 
poetry when a 
youth, aban- 
doning the law 
for which he 
was , trained. 
Gongora’s 
manner was 
simple in the 
first period, 
but became 
pompous and extravagant in his 
middle age, his style giving rise to 
the term Gongorism. Late in life 
he entered the Church, «nd lived 
in Madrid, becoming chaplain to 
Philip III, and the friend of nobles 
and hidalgos. Lope de Vega was 
an enthusiastic admirer of Gon- 
gora’s poetry. The latter died at 
Cordova, May 23, 1627. His Soli- 
tudes were translated into English 
verse by E. M. Wilson, 1932. 

Goniatites. Extinct forms of 
shells, belonging to the class Ceph- 
alopoda (j.v.). The shells are 
spirally coiled and divided into 
chambers connected by a delicate 
tube, similar to the existing nauti- 
lus. They are common in Devon- 
ian rocks. 

Goniometer (Gr. gonia, angle ; 
nwiroji, measure). Instrument used 
for measuring the angles of crys- 
tals. One form, the contact 
goniometer, consists of a graduated 
semicircular arc, to the centre of 
which a pair of adjustable slotted 
bars provided with straight edges 
are pivoted so that they can be 
fixed at any angle by a screw. 


The reflecting goniometer, an 
instrument of far greater pre- 
cision, determines the angle be- 
tween any two faces on a crystal, 
by obtaining the reflection of light 
from a collimator from each of the 
two faces in succession. 

Special goniometers measure 
growing crystals and cut accurately 



Gong. Japanese instrume 
a temple at Bikko 


plates and prisms from crystals, 
including precious stones. See 
Crystallography. 

Gonorrhioea (Gr. gonos, seed ; 
rhoia, flux). A venereal disease 
caused by the gonococcus. Of 
great antiquity, it may be the 
complaint referred to as an 
“ issue ” in Leviticus. It affects 
particularly the sexual organs of 
adults and of young girls and the 
eyes of the newly born. The rec- 
tum in either sex may be attacked. 

In the male the symptoms begin 
usually 2-8 days after intercourse 
with an infected woman, and con- 
sist of a light itching and burning 
at the tip of the genital organ, fol- 
lowed by a purulent urethral dis- 
charge. Complications may occur 
in neglected or inadequately 
treated cases ; they include a 
painful swelling of the testis (epi- 


didymitis) which, if bilateral, may 
lead to sterility ; inflammation of 
the prostate (prostatitis) with 
perhaps retention of urine ; swol- 
len painful joints, with or with- 
out inflammation of the eyes. 
Later may appear a chronic, thin* 
watery discharge, or gleet, which, 
though mild in itself, may still 
transmit the disease. 

In the female, gonorrhoea is 
often less obvious, as the nature of 
the discharge is not always real- 
ized by the patient. The urethra is 
generally attacked ; the neck of 
the womb commonly (cervicitis). 
Complications include a painful 
vulvar abscess (bartholinitis) ; in- 
flammation of the Fallopian tubes 
accompanied by severe abdom- 
inal pain (salpingitis) which may 
lead to sterility ; less often, 
rheumatic complications as in the 
male. 

Diagnosis in both sexes can be 
undertaken only b}?* a doctor and 
is made by the examination of 
stained smears of the discharges 
and also by growing the organism 
in the laboratory. It is illegal for 
other than qualified medical prac- 
titioners to treat the disease. Cure 
may be effected by injections of 
penicillin, though the patient of 
either sex must remain under ob- 
servation for some months to en- 
sure that the cure is complete. 

Infants of infected mothers may 
themselves contract infection of 
the eyes while being born (gono- 
coccal ophthalmia, ophthalmia 
neonatorum). This distressing 
condition, at one time responsible 
for much blindness, is now almost 
totally avoided by the routine 
practice of nurses and midwives, 
involving the use of a silver deriva- 
tive. Young girls may contract 
genital infection by contact with 
infected parents or attendants, 
through clothing, towels, etc., or 
in lavatories. They usually com- 
plain of soreness, and a vaginal 
discharge will probably be evident 
on the underclothing. Discharges 
in all forms may by contact affect 
the eyes of healthy persons, leading 



cyclolobus, Glyphioceras sphaericum 
Dotn trom Carboniferous hmestone m England : Agathiceras Suessi, fror 
Permo-Carboniferous in Sicily 
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Luis de Gongora 
y Argote, 
Spanish poet 
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to serious inflammation. For 
adults prevention really lies in 
abstaining from casual sexual re- 
lationships. See Syphilis. 

Gons^vo de Cordova. Name 
by which the Spanish soldier 
Gonzalo Hernandez y Aguilar 

(1453-1515) is 

usually known. 
A younger son 
of the count 
of Aguilar, he 
was bom at 
Montilla, near 
Cordova, March 
16, 1453. In 

1495 Ferdi- 

Gonsalvode Cordova, nand and Isa- 

Spamsh soldier ^bose 

Gonsalvo to command the force 
sent by them to help Ferdinand of 
Naples against the French. He 
remained there until 1498, driving 
the French from Naples. 

In 1501 he returned to Italy to 
help the French. The allies, how- 
ever, soon quarrelled, and Gon- 
salvo’s victories, like his first, 
were over the French. His great 
achievements were at Cerignola 
(1503) and on the Garigliano 
(1504). His influence was strong 
on the military leaders of the 16th 
century. He died at Granada, 
Dec. 2, 1515. 

Gonville and Cains College. 

The official name of the college 
at Cambridge University usually 
known as Caius 

f (pro7i. Keys). In 
1348 Edmund 
Gonville, rector 
of Torrington, 
Norfolk, founded 
Gonville Hall, 
near S. Botolph’s 
Church ; his 

Gonvffle «id Cans Bishop 

College arms Bateman, in 13ol 
removed the 
college to its present site near 
Trinity Hall, and called it the Hall 
of the Annunciation. In 1557 John 
Caius {q.v.) by royal charter 
refounded the society under its 
existing name. 

The three portals 


into Senate House passage, was 
designed by Caius. The exterior of 
the chapel, built c. 1393, was cased 
with freestone in 1716-26. With 
the college are associated the 
names of William Harvey, John 
Cosin, Jeremy Taylor, Edward 
Thurlow, Thomas Gresham, J. 
Hookham Frere, and John Venn. 
The society includes a master and 
21 fellows on the older founda- 
tions. 

Gonzaga. Name of a princely 
Italian family which ruled over 
Mantua from 1328 to 1708. Its 
members also held the marquisate 
of Montferrat from 1536, and later 
the duchies of Guastalla and 
Nevers. It included many distin- 
guished soldiers, notably Giovanni 
Francesco II (d. 1444) ; two car- 
dinals, Ercole (1505-63), an active 
ecclesiastical reformer, and Scip- 
ione (1542-93), a patron of let- 
ters ; and Luigi (1568-91), who 
was canonised as S. Aloysius {q.v.), 

Giovanni Francesco III (d.l519), 
the husband of Isabella d’Este, 
was a soldier and a collector of art 
treasures. Under his son Federigo 
II (d. 1540) the court of Mantua 
was famous. A struggle between 
tv^o branches of the family, the 
dukes of Nevers and GuastaUa, for 
Mantua, France supporting the 
former, and Spain and Austria the 
latter, brought about civil war 
(1627-30). 

The end came in 1708 when 
Ferdinand Charles IV was de- 
posed by the emperor Joseph I, 
and died in exile without issue. 
Austria then annexed Mantua 
and Savoy took Montferrat. The 
GuastaUa branch of the family 
became extinct in 1746. 

Gonzagd) Thomaz Antonio 
(1744-1809). A Portuguese poet. 
Born at Oporto, he was educated 
at the university of Coimbra, and 
in 1768 went to Brazil and became 
a judge of the appeal court at 
Bahia. In 1785 he was arrested, 
and later banished to Mozam- 
bique, on a charge of conspiracy. 


His love lyrics and pastorals, A 
Marilia de Dirceo — ^Dirceo being 
bis pen-name and Marilia” 
tbe lady he married — enjoyed 
great popularity. They were edi- 
ted, with a Life, by J. da Sylva, 
1845, 

Gooch, Sra Daniel (1816-89). 
British engineer. Bom at Bedling- 
ton, Northumberland, Aug. 16, 

1816, he began 

as an iron- 
worker at Tre- 
degar, and later 
became asso- 
ciated with the 
Stephensons 
and other pio- 
neers in rail- 
way construc- 
Sir Daniel Gooch, tion His life 

work was done 
on the G.W.R. as locomotive 
superintendent, 1837-64 ; he made 
remarkable improvements in its 
engines. In 1866 he returned to 
the G.W.R. as chairman, and, 
holding this position for 23 years, 
brought the line from a position 
bordering on bankruptcy to a high 
pitch of prosperity. Gooch super- 
intended the laying of the Atlantic 
cable, 1865-66. He was made a 
baronet in 1865, and died Oct. 15, 
1889. 

Gooch, George Peabody (b. 
1873). British historian. Educated 
at King’s CoUege, London, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he 
represented Bath as Liberal M.P., 
1906-10. One of the chief authori- 
ties on modern German history, his 
books included Franco -German 
Relations, 1871-1914 ; History of 
Modern Europe, 187^1919 (pub- 
lished 1923) ; Recent Revelations 
of European Diplomacy ; Freder- 
ick the Great, 1947. Others of his 
copious publications are Annals of 
Politics and Culture ,* History and 
Historiar^ in the 19th Century; 
Studies in Diplomacy and State- 
craft, 1944. Gooch was joint editor 
of The Contemporary Review ; 
Cambridge History of British 
Foreign Policy ; British Docu- 
ments on the Origins of the War, 


through which 
the college was 
entered were 
named by Caius 
the gates of 
Humility, Virtue 
or Wisdom, and 
Honour. The first- 
named gate, re- 
moved in 1868, is 
in the garden of 
the master’s 
lodge. The much- 
admired Gate of 
Honour, leading 



Gonville and Caius CoUege, Cambridge, with the Senate 
House on the left 


1898-1914. 

Gooch Crucible . Cup of glazed 
porcelain having a bottom per- 
forated with fine holes for filtra- 
tion under suction. Finely divided 
asbestos in suspension is poured 
into the crucible to form a thin pad 
on the bottom. The crucible is 
then attached to a vacuum flask in 
which low pressure is maintained 
by a filter pump. 

GoodaU, Frederick (1822- 
1904). British artist. The son of 
an engraver, he was born Sept. 
17, 1822. He studied art and soon 
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begaii to paint, exhibiting his first 
pictnre, Card Players, at the Royal 
Academy in 1839. In 1853 he was 
elected A.R.A. and in 1863 R.A. 
He died July 28, 1904. Many of 
Goodall*s best pictures have Egypt 
and the desert for their scene. They 
include Hagar and Ishmael, Rachel 
and Her Flock, The Return from 
Mecca, and The Finding of Moses. 

Good Companions, The. Novel 
by J. B. Priestley. Published in 
1929, at the end of a decade in 
which novelists had tended to 
over-exploit the subjective and 
humourless, it attracted immedi- 
ate attention by being objective 
and humorous, and representing in 
its generous length, as well as its 
picaresc[ue method, a return to 
older traditions in English fiction. 
This light-hearted story of the for- 
mation and adventures of an itin- 
erant concert party was not only 
the best-selling book of its year but 
created some demand for longer 
and more objective novels. 

A stage adaptation, by Priestley 
and E. Knoblock, was produced at 
His Majesty’s Theatre, London, 
1931, with Edward Chapman as 
Jess Oakroyd, and John Gielgud 
as Inigo Jollifant. In a film ver- 
sion, 1933, Edmund Gwenn (Oak- 
royd), Gielgud (Jollifant), and 
Jessie Matthews (Susie Dean) were 
the leading players. 

Good Conduct ASedal. British 
medal instituted by William IV 
in 1830 for award to soldiers of 
irreproachable character who had 
ser-^ for 21 years in the infantry, 
or 20 years in the cavalry. The 
design of the medal and the con- 
ditions of its award were subse- 
quently altered, and in 1902 its 
title was changed to Long Service 
and Good Conduct Medal (g.v.). A 
similar medal was instituted in 
1831 for petty officers and ratings 
of the Royal Navy completing 21 
years’ service with good conduct ; 
this, too, was replaced by the Long 
Service and Good Conduct Medal 
(Navy). See Medals colour plate. 

Goodenough Medal. A prize 
founded in memory of Captain 
J. G. Goodenough, R.N. (1830-76), 
who died Aug. 

20, 1876, from 
wounds inflicted 
with poisoned 
arrows by the 
natives of Santa 
Cruz. The fund 
consists of a sum 
of about £800, 
with the inter- 
est on which a 
gold medal is 
presented yearly to the sub-lieuten- 
ant who has taken a first class in 



7. G. Goodenough, 
British sailor 


seamanship, and in the examina- 
tion for lieutenant passes first in 
gunnery. 

Good Friday (Gr. Pascha Stau- 
rosimon, Pasch of the Cross ; 
parasJceuei Holy Friday ; Lat. dies 
absolutionis)^ Name given in the 
R.C. and Anglican Churches to the 
Friday in Holy Week (q^v.) on 
which the Crucifixion is commemo- 
rated. In England, to which the 
name was for a long time peculiar, 
it superseded that of Long Friday, 
an allusion to the fast. The name 
pascha, afterwards appropriated to 
Easter {cf. Acts 12, v. 4), derives 
from the association of the day 
with the time of the Jewish Pass- 
over. 

In the Anglican Church special 
collects, epistle, gospel, lessons, 
and psalms are appointed for the 
day, which is frequently observed 
by the Three Hours service, from 
noon to 3 p.m., during which the 
attention of the congregation is 
specially directed to the Seven 
Last Words : it was for this service 
that Haydn’s Seven Words from 
the Cross was written. Among 
old English customs was that of 
the royal blessing of cramp rings 
(q.v.) for prevention of the fallihg 
sickness. 

In the R.C. Church the altar is 
at first bare, no candle is lighted, 
and the officiating priests wear 
black vestments. After the altar 
has been covered with a white cloth 
and special prayers have been said, 
there follows The Adoration of the 
Cross. Communion is forbidden 
except in case of sickness. In the 

R. C. and Greek Churches, for the 
ordinary Mass the Mass of the 
Presanctified is substituted ; in 
this the priest receives as commu- 
nion a Host (q.v.) consecrated on 
the previous day. The Roman 
office known as Tenebrae fLat., 
darkness) and observed on the 
Wed., Thurs,, and Eri, of Holy 
Week, is so called from the gradual 
extinction of the lights in the 
church during the service, in com- 
memoration of the darkness that 
covered the earth at the time of 
the Crucifixion. For this office, 
which has been introduced of 
recent years into some Anglican 
churches, music has been composed 
by Palestrina, Salvatore, Michael 
Haydn, and others. In England 

' for many purposes Good Friday is 
observed as a Sunday. See Easter. 

Good HopO) Cape op. The 

S. W. extremity of Africa is de- 
scribed under Cape of Good Hope. 

Good Neighbour Policy. 
Phrase coined by President F. I). 
Roosevelt when addressing the 
Pan-American Conference at 


Buenos Aires on Deo. 1, 1936. The 
conference was representative of 
all nations of the American con- 
tinent except Canada, and its key- 
note was struck by Roosevelt 
declaring that the U.S.A. interpret 
the role of “good neighbour” as 
one forbidding a nation to inter- 
fere forcibly in the affairs of 
another. See Pan-American Con- 
ference. 

Good Parliament. Name given 
to the parliament that met in 
April, 1376. To reform the gross 
mismanagement of national affairs 
towards the end of the reign of 
Edward HI, the commons re- 
solved to withold all grants until 
their grievances were redressed. 
Through Sir Peter de la Mare, who 
thus founded the office of Speaker, 
they presented a list of petitions to 
the king, set up a council of 12 
peers to advise the sovereign, and 
imprisoned and deprived of their 
lands two of his ministers, Lords 
Latimer and Lyons, who had been 
guilty of corruption and general 
malpractice. The parliament, 
which was dissolved July 6, holds 
an important place in the history 
of the constitution. 

Goodrich, Edwin Stephen 
(1868-1946). A British zoologist. 
Born at Weston-super-Mare, June 
21, 1868, he was educated in 
France and studied zoology at 
University College, London. In 
1891 he became junior assistant 
to Lankester at Oxford, and later 
travelled in India and Ceylon. As 
Linacre professor of zoology and 
comparative anatomy at Oxford 
from 1921, he added to the 
buildings of his department and 
the scientific collections of the 
university museum. His books 
include Vertebrata Craniata, 1909; 
Living Organisms, 1924 ; Struc- 
ture and Development of Verte- 
brates, 1930. He died Jan. 6, 1946. 

Goodrich Castle. Ruined castle 
of Herefordshire, England. It 
stands on the right bank of the 
Wye, above the village of Good- 
rich, 3 m. W. of Ross. The remains 
include a gateway and ruins of two 
towers, the keep, and the chapel. 
As a defence against the Welsh, 
there was a fortress here before the 
Norman Conquest, but the exist- 
ing parts are of later date. The 
keep dates from Henry II’s time. 
The castle was once held by 
the earls of Pembroke, to which 
family it was given by Henry III ; 
afterwards it passed to the Talbots, 
earls of Shrewsbury. It was held 
for Charles I during the Civil War, 
but after a siege lasting eighteen 
weeks the parliamentarians 
captured it in 1646, and dismantled 
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it. There is an interesting old 
church in the village, near which 
is Goodrich Court, a modem 
residence formerly containing a 
noted collection of armour. 

Good Temidars, The Ietee- 
NATioNAL Order of. Society for 
the purpose of inculcating total 
abstinence and abolishing the sale 
of alcoholic liquors. Founded in 
Utica, New York, in 1851, it 
spread rapidly in N. America, and 
in 1868 was introduced into Great 
Britain by Joseph Malins. The 
ritual, which is secret, and contains 
passwords and signs, was trans- 
lated into 18 languages, and the 
society established lodges through- 
out the British colonies and in most 
European countries. Organized 
in lodges, it has British head- 
quarters at Birmingham. The 
international membership of the 
order in 1949 was 300,681. See 
Friendly Societies. 

Gk>odwiIl. Term used for the 
advantages, other than the ma- 
terial assets, buildings, furniture, 
etc., which go with a business or 
profession. It is regarded as pro- 
perty, and stamp duties must be 
paid when it is transferred from 
one person to another. It is also 
valued for death duties, and, more- 
over, a person is entitled to com- 
pensation if the goodwill of his 
business is injured. Lord Bindley 
defined goodwill as “the benefit 
arising from connexion and repu- 
tation,” aind its value “ what can 
be got for the chance of being able 
to keep that connexion and im- 
prove it.” It frequently includes 
the name of a business. The Land- 
lord and Tenant Act, 1927, provides 
for compensation for loss of good- 
will by tenants compelled to give 
up possession of premises at which 
they have carried on a business. 

Goodwin, Thomas (1600-80). 
English puritan divine. He was 
born at Rollesby, NorfoU^, Oct. .5, 
1600, and educated at Cambridge, 
where he became a university 
reacher. Owing to disputes with 
is bishop, he resigned, and was 
for a time a pastor at Arnhem, 
Holland. Having returned to 
England in 1640, he preached with 
success in London, and became a 
member of the Westminster 
Assembly, 1643. 

A friend and confidant of Oliver 
Cromwell, whose deathbed he at- 
tended, he preached often before 
the house of commons. From 
1650 untn the Restoration, when 
he was deprived of the office, he 
was pres, of Magdalen Coll,, Oxford . 
At his death, Feb. 23, 1680, he was 
pastor of the independent church, 
Fetter Lane, London. 


Goodwin Sands. Dangerous 
sandbanks off the E. coast of Kent, 
England. They extend from N. to 
S. for 10 m., 
about 6 m. from 
the mamland. 

They form a 
natural protect- 
ion to the 
anchorage of the 
Downs, but 
themselves have 
been* the scene 
of many ship- 
wrecks. At low 
water they rise 
some feet above 
sea level, where- 
as at high water 
they lie 15 ft. 
below the sea. 

The extreme 
limits of the 
shoal are marked 
by four light- 
vessels,, whose 
flashing lights 
are visible at a 
distance of 12 m. 

The sands are 
named after Earl 
Godwin (g.v.). 

Goodwood. 

Sussex residence 
of the duke of 
Richmond and 
Gordon. It is 
3J m. N.E. of 
Chichester. The 
mansion was erected during the 
first half of the 18th century, and 
the grounds are celebrated for their 
magnificent cedars. 

Goodwood Races. An English 
horse race meeting, held on the 
South Downs near Goodwood 
Park, Sussex. It takes place over 
four days beginning on Tues. at 
the end of July. The Stewards* 
Cup is the principal event. This 
meeting, inaugurated 1802, is a 
fashionable occasion. During the 
Second Great War the racecourse 
and buildings were used as an 
army and air force depot. 


Good Words. English monthly 
illustrated religious magazine. Es- 
tablished in 1860 by Alexander 


Strahan, and published at 6d., its 
tot editor was Norman Macleod, 
on whose death in 1872 Donald 
Macleod became editor. Its writers 
and illustrators included many 
eminent men and women. It later 
passed into the hands of Isbister 
and Co., from whom it was acquired 
by The Amalgamated Press, and 
issued as a penny weekly. In 1911 
it was amalgamated with The 
Sunday Companion. 

Goodyear, Charles (1800-60). 
American inventor. Bom at New 
Haven, Conn., Dec. 29, 1800, the 
son of a hardware manufacturer, 



Goodwood Races. The field towards the finish o£ the Stewards’ Cap, 1946. 
which was won bv Commissar 



Goodwin Sands. Chart ol the dangerous sandbanks oS 
the east coast of Kent, England 
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lie devoted himself to experiments 
in the treatment of rubber which 
would make it impervious to 
extremes of temperature. By 
accident in 1839 he discovered the 
process of vulcanisation. He 
died in New York, July 1, 1860. 
The tire and rubber company 
founded by Goodyear later made 
balloons for the XJ.S. forces and, 
after acquiring Zeppelin rights in 
1924, rigid airships and blimps. 
See Airship. 

Goofah. Circular boat used on 
the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. 
Similar to the coracle 
goofah is 6 ft. in diameter, woven 
from willow twigs and covered 
with bitumen to render it water- 
tight. According to tradition, 
Moses was cradled in a goofah. See 
Boat ; also illus. p. 1242. 

Googly. In cricket, a ball 
which comes in towards a batsman 
(right-handed) from the off-side, 
but is delivered with a leg-break 
action. B. J. T. Bosanquet is 
credited with the invention, and 
South African bowlers became 
exponents of the googly before the 
First Great War. 

Goole. Borough, market town, 
and seaport of the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, England. It stands on 
the confluence of the Ouse and 
Don (here canalised and known as 
the Dutch River), on the B. edge of 
the Yorkshire coalfield. It is served 
by rlys. of the L.M. and N.E. re- 
gions, and has large docks, while 
canals link it with the industrial 
parts of the W. Riding. Boothferry 
Bridge, the princip^ crossing of 
the Ouse, stands at the N. bound- 
ary. Steamers go from Goole to 
many ports on the Continent, and 
it has an extensive coastal trade. 
Its industries include shipbuild- 
ing, flour milling, clothing, chemi- 
cal works, and making fertilisers. 


In a fine agricultural district, it 
serves as market town for a wide 
area of Yorks and Lines. The 
principal building is the church of 
S. John ; there are a free library 
and market hall. Pop. 20,239. 

Goora Nut. Seed of an ever- 
green tree (Cola acuminata) of the 
family Sterculiaceae. It is a 
native of tropical Africa. The 
tree is about 40 ft. high and has 
large, leathery, oblong leaves, 
pointed at each end, and sprays 
of pale yellow flowers. The seeds, 
about the size of horse chestnuts, 
are contained in pod-like follicles. 
They are used as a condiment, a 
small piece also being chewed 
before a meal to improve the 



Goora Nut. Foliage, flowers, and seeds 
(idso in section) o! an African tree 

flavour of the viands. Goora is said 
to make half -putrid water drink- 
able. 

Goosander (Mergus merganser). 
Diving duck. It visits the north of 
Scotland, and occasionally breeds 
there, feeding almost entirely on 
living fish. The male is black on 
the back and white beneath, with 
a greenish head, red beak, and 
puiish breast, and is about 26 ins. 
long. In winter it migrates to 
Southern Europe and Asia. The 



Goole, Yorkshire. Viesrfrom the air of the extensive modern docks. at this 
seaport, which lies just within the West Biding 



Goosander. Specimen of Mergus 
merganser, a diving duck 


name is probably an abbreviation 
of goose-gander, as merganser of 
Lat. mergus, diver; anser, goose. 

Goose. Name applied rather 
indefinitely to various genera of 
the order Anseriformes, which 
includes also ducks and swans. 
Some of these genera are so closely 
connected by intermediate forms 
with swans and ducks that it is 
difficult to indicate any clear line 
of demarcation. About 40 species 
are called geese ; hut the typical 
geese are usually restricted to 
eleven species. Broadly speaking, 
geese are smaller than swans, and, 
with certain exceptions, larger than 
ducks. Thoir necks are shorter 
than the body and their beaks are 
never longer than the head. They 
are heavy, strong birds, much less 
aquatic in habit than cither ducks 
or swans. Of British wild geese, 
the grey lag (Anser anser) and the 
bean goose (A, fdbalis) are the 
best known, the former breeding in 
the N. of Scotland and Ireland. 
But British wild geese are mostly 
winter visitors, retiring farther N. 
in spring for nesting. 

The domestic goose is descended 
from the grey lag, with which it 
will interbreed, and was evidently 
domesticated at an early period, 
as some of the oldest Sanskrit 
writings mention it, and an ancient 
Egyptian painting represents the 
cramming of a goose by hand. In 
Great Britain it has long been bred 
on a large scale, the common land 
being utilised for the purpose. 
Before steel pens were invented, 
goose quills were in great demand. 
The down is still a valuable article 
of commerce. 

The domestic goose has been 
greatly developed in size by selec- 
tive breeding. Its ancestor, the 
grey lag, weighs about 8 lb., but a 
fine specimen of a good modern 
strain may scale 25 lb. As a pro- 
ducer of eggs the goose is unimpor- 
tant, there being hardly any 
market for them. Of the various 
domestic strains, the Emden and 
Toulouse are those usually kept. 
The former is the Michaelmas 
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goose, while the latter 
is the favourite bird 
for Christmas, as it 
attains great weight. 

A tailor’s goose is a 
namegiventothelarge MK 
flat iron used by tailors / 

and so named from a 
resemblance of the 
handle to the neck of ^HhH| 
a goose. See. Brent- 

^ Gooseberry. Fruit 

of ashrubofthefamily 

Saxifragaceae and &H|||||hB 

^enueRihes. R,grossu-’ 

laria is the parent 

species, but varieties are numerous. 

No bush fruit is more profitable 
or easily grown than the goose- 
berry. The bushes will flourish in 
sunny or partially shaded places ; 
planted in the spaces between 
young fruit trees, they will be 
remunerative for years. To do 
really well they must be grown in 
soil which has been dug about 20 
ins. deep and manured. An annual 
top-dressing of stable manure, hop 
manure, or compost heap material 
on the soil in autumn or early 
spring is beneficiaL 
Bushes should be planted in 
autumn 5 ft. apart. The less 
severely they are pmned the better 
crops vfll they produce. In winter, 
branches and shoots that cause 
overcrowding should be cut out ; 
in summer, long side shoots ought 
to be shortened. Cordon goose- 
berries with one, two, or three 
stems yield fine fruits; they are 
grown against a wire trems or 
wall. Propagation is by cuttings 
10-12 ins. long, inserted out of 
doors in autumn ; the cuttings 
should be half covered with son. 
All buds except the uppermost 
five must be removed There are 
numerous varieties with white, 
green, red, or yellow fruits. 

Gooseberries are liable to dam- 
age by caterpillars of the magpie 
moth and gooseberry saw-fly. See 
Gooseberry Caterpillar. Ameri- 
.cangoose- 
berry mildew, 
Sphaerotheca 
' m or s-uv a Bf 
is a serious 
disease which 
attacks shoots 
' and berries, 
covering them 
with a white 
powder which 
later turns 
brown. Spray- 
i n g with 
lime-sulphur 

Gooseberry, the ^ 

hruit and leaves iruits have 


formed is the 
best treatment. 
One gallon of 
lime-sulphur is 
used to 29 gal- 
lons of water. 

Gooseberry 
Caterpillar. 
Name applied 
loosely t(> the 
hrvae of the 




Goose. Bean goose, a British wild 
species. Top.^ Toulouse goose 

magpie moth (Abraxas grossulari- 
ata) and a saw-fly (Pteronusribesii). 
Both feed on the leaves ' of the 
gooseberry and do great damage 
in spring and early summer. 

The saw-fly larvae make their 
appearance soon after the leaves 
have expanded in the spring and, 
if not cleared off, soon destroy all 
the foliage. The caterpillars of the 
moth result from eggs laid in Jrdy 
or Aug., but as they go into hiber- 
nation before becoming full-grown, 
these also put in an early appear- 
ance. As both these insects are 
warningly coloured, in white, 
yellow, orange, and black, birds do 
not molest them. Sprays con- 
taining derris or lead arsenate are 
effective controls. If the latter 
be used, a month should elapse 
between dates of 8 pra 3 ring and 
picking. With few bushes, hand 
picking of the caterpillars is the 
best method. 

Goosefoot (Chenopodium). A 
genus of annual and perennial 
herbs. Of the family Cheno- 
podiaceae, they are natives of all 
climates, mostly occurring on sea- 
shores or in cultivated land. Mostly 
weeds, some species are, or have 
been, used as pot-herbs, such, as 
Good King Henry (0. honus-henri- 
cus), formerly widely cultivated 
as a substitute for asparagus 
and spinach, C. amhrosioides of 
tropical America is the so-called 
Mexican-tea, whose essential oil 
causes it to be used as a 
tonic and anti-spasmodic medicine. 
C. quinoa is cultivated in Chile 
and Peru, its seeds being employed 
as food and medicinally. 


Goose Grass. A common 
name for the weed described and 
illustrated under Cleavers. 

Goose Land (Russ. Gusinaya 
Zemly a ) . S. W. division of Novaya 
Zemlya. Situated on the W. coast 
of the South island, it projects 
into the Arctic Ocean between N. 
and S. Goose capes. It is also 
known as Willoughby’s Land. 

Goose Step. Popular name of 
the German military exercise 
called the balance step, used on 
ceremonial occasions. The body 
is balanced upon one leg, while the 
other is advanced slowly without a 
jerk, the knee straight, the toe 
pointed outwards, and the shoul- 
ders square to the front. The ad- 
vanced leg is then placed firmly 
on -the ground and the weight of 
the body thrown upon it, while the 
other leg is advanced in the same 
fashion, both knees being kept 
quite straight. The march is in 
slow time, 75 paces to the minute. 
During the First and Second Great 
Wars, German infantry invariably 
goose-stepped into occupied towns. 

In 1938 Mussolini introduced the 
step into the Italian firmy, re- 



Goose Step. Nazi standard-bearers 
parading past Hitler at a party 
congress, Nuremberg 

christening it the Roman step. 
Neither the goose step nor the 
Roman step should be confused 
with the ceremonial slow march 
practised by the British army and 
R.A.F. at funerals and when 
trooping the colour on the 
sovereign’s birthday. 

Goossens. Name of a family 
of British musicians. Eugene 
(1845-1906) was bom at Bruges, 
Feb. 25, 1845, and coming to 
England in 1873, was conductor 
with the Carl Rosa opera company 
for ten years. He founded the 
Goossens male voice choir at 
Liverpool, where he died, Dec. 30, 
1906. His son Eugene, born at 
Bruges, Jan. 28, 1867, likewise 
came to England in 1873, and 
was a violinist at Covent Garden 
and conductor of several opera 
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companies, notably Carl Rosa, 
1899-1915,and the British National 
from 1926. 

The third Eugene Goossens, 
born in London, May 26, 1893, was 
educated at Brueea conservatoire 
and the Lon- 
don R.C.M. 

Violinist at 
Queen’s Hal] 
in 3911, he be- 
came associa- 
ted with Sir 
T. Beeoham 
(q.v,), conduct- 
ing the Lon- 
donsymphony. 

Philharmonic, 
and B.N.O.C. 
orchestras. IntheU.S.A. from 1923 
he conducted theRochester Philhar- 
monic and directed the Cincinnati 
symphony orchestras. In 1947 he 
took up an appointment as con- 
ductor of the Sydney symphony 
orchestra. His compositions in- 
clude chamber music, songs, and 
orchestral pieces. He wrote an 
opera, Judith (libretto by Arnold 
Bennett ), in 1 926. A brother L4on 
became a famous oboe performer, 
while of the women members of 
this family, Sidonie and Marie were 
celebrated harpists. 

Gropeng Beds, Series of pale 
grey clays and boulder clays, deve- 
loped in Kinta district, Malay 
Peninsula, and probably of Permo- 
Carboniferous age ( q.v. ). They con- 
tain tin ore, and are associated 
with granite, phyUite, quartzite, 
and crystalline limestone. 

Gopher (Geomys). Genus of 
small rodents. They are sometimes 
regarded as belonging to the same 
group as rats and mice; others 
place them among the squirrels. 
The European gopher is known as 
the suslik, and is common in Cen- 
tral and E. Europe and Siberia. 
Its fossil remains have been found 
in the Thames valley. It some- 
what resembles a squirrel without 
the tufted ears and long tail, and 
Hves in burrows in which it hiber- 
nates during winter. It feeds on 
seeds and roots, and occasionally 
on birds and mammals. 

^pher Wood. Material of 
which, according to the Bible nar- 
rative, the ark built by Noah was 
constructed (Gen. 6). The weight 
of authority favours its identifica- 
tion with the cypress {q.v.). 

Goppingen. Town of Germany, 
in Wiirttemberg. Situated on the 
right bank of the Fils, it is 26 m. 
N.W. of Him. Most of the town 
was rebuilt after a disastrous 
fire in 1782, and it has woollen, 
paper, leather, chemical, and 
metal manufactures and a mineral 


spring. The principal building is 
the old castle erected by Duke 
Christopher in the 16th century, 
possessing a fine spiral stone 
staircase. Pop. 23,314. 

Gorakhpur. City, district, and 
division of the United Provinces, 
India. Area, div., 9,563 sq. m. ; 
dist., 4,524 sq. m. About three- 
quarters is under cultivation ; 
of the cultivated area almost 
half is devoted to rice. Leopold 
Amery was bom in the city, which 
stands on the Rapti. Pop., div., 
7,972,108 ; dist., 3,963,574 ; city, 
98,977 — a large majority in all 
being Hindus. 

Goral. Ruminant mammal 
placed by zoologists between the 
goats and the antelopes. Found 
only in the Himalayas, it some- 
what resembles a goat with very 
short horns and no beard. 
It stands about 27 ins. high at the 
shoulder, and is brown in colour 



Qoial. A Himalayan luminant 
resembling a goat 


with black stripes down the back 
and on the front of the legs. It is 
usually found in small herds. 

Gorbals. Suburb of Glasgow, 
Scotland. It is on the S. side 
of the Clyde, and is served by 
trams and buses from the centre 
of the city. The chief buildings 
are its parish church in Carlton 
Place, once a residential district, 
theatres, and the public library. 
The centre of the district is known 
as Gorbals Ooss. Gorbals was a 
separate burgh until incorporated 
with Glasgow in 1846. One M.P. 
is elected. The ballet by Robert 
Helpmann, Miracle in the Gorbals, 
was first produced at the Princfes 
Theatre, London, Oct. 26, 1944. 

Gorboduc. Tragedy by Thomas 
Sackville (afterwards earl of Dor- 
set) and Thomas Norton. It was 
first acted by the gentlemen of the 
Inner Temple before Queen Eliza- 
beth, Jan. 18, 1562. It is the 
earliest example of English 
tragedy. Gorboduc, king of Brit- 
ain, divides the kingdom between 
his sons, whose quarrels lead to a 


wholesale killing off of the char- 
acters. Gorboduc was printed in 
1570 as Ferrex and Porrex. There 
is a modern edition by L. Toulmm 
Smith, 1883. 

Gordian. Name of three Ro- 
man emperors, father, son, and 
grandson. Antonius Gordianus 
Afrioanus (159-238), a kinsman 
of the emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
after holding the offices of aedile, 
praetor, and consul, in 232 became 
proconsul of Africa. Having 
gained the affection of the in- 
habitants, he was invited to 
assume the throne by a body of 
rebels who had revolted against 
Maximinus {q.v,). This he did 
with great reluctance in 238, 
being nearly 80 years of age. 
Duly recognized by' the senate, he 
associated his son (192-238) with 
him as joint-emperor. The 
governor of Mauretania refused 
to recognize them, and in an en- 
gagement near Carthage the 
younger Gordian lost his life, 
whereupon the father committed 
suicide. 

After the brief joint reign of 
Balbinus {q»v,) and Pupienus 
(q.v.) which ended in the murder 
of both, the son of the younger 
Gordian, a mere boy, was pro- 
claimed emperor by the soldiery as 
Gordian III. He proved a capable 
general, but a succession of vic- 
tories was cut short by his death. 
His successor in command, Marcus 
Julius Philippus, incited the sol- 
diery against Gordian who was 
murdered in a mutiny, 244. 

Gordian Knot. In Greek le- 
gend, a knot of bark made by 
Gordius, a Phrygian king, in fas- 
tening the pole to the yoke of a 
sacred wagon in the Acropolis of 
Gordium, An oracle declared that 
whoever should loose the knot 
would be ruler of Asia. Alexander 
the Great fulfilled the oracle by 
cutting the knot with his sword. 
“ Cutting the Gordian knot ” has 
become proverbial for prompt 
dealing with a baffling problem. 

Gordium. Ancient city of Phry- 
gia (now the N.W. of Asiatic Tur- 
key). It stands on the road be- 
tween Pessinus and Anoyra near 
the Sangarius river. It was named 
after Gordius, a peasant, who, ac- 
cording to tradition, became king 
of Phrygia. <966 Gordian Knot. 

Gordon. Name of a Scottish 
family. Strictly speaking, its head 
is the marquess of Huntly, another 
branch being represented by the 
marquess of Aberdeen, while the 
duke of Richmond is a Gordon in 
the female line. Aberdeenshire is 
their special area, but there are 
many Gordons all over Scotland, 



Eugene Goossens HI, 
Biitish conductor 
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and many bearers of the name have 
distinguished themselves. It is per- 
petuated, moreover, by the Gordon 
Highlanders. 

Gordon is supposed to be taken 
from Gordon, in Berwickshire, 
where a certain Norman settled in 
the 11th century, and took the 
name. His descendant, Adam 
Gordon, obtained from Robert 
Bruce, Strathbogie, in Aberdeen- 
shire, the castle of which was long 
the family residence. He called this 
Huntly, after a place on his estate 
in Berwickshire. He was killed in 
battle in 1333. His lands in Ber- 
wickshire and Aberdeenshire passed 
down in the direct line until they 
came to Sir Adam Gordon, who had 
no sons. His daughter, Elizabeth, 
married Sir Alexander Seton, who 
then became lord of Gordon, their 
descendants taking the name of 
Gordon. From one of them, made 
earl of Huntly in 1450, come the 
earls and marquesses of Huntly. 

A dukedom of Gordon was in 
existence from 1684 to 1836, being 
held by the marquesses of Huntly. 
The 4th marquess was created duke 
of Gordon in 1684 ; both he and his 
son, the 2nd duke, were Jacobites. 
The 3rd duke was the father of 
Lord George Gordon. Alexander, 
the 4th duke, was the husband of 
Jane Maxwell, the duchess of 
Gordon of whom many stories are 
told. Described as the greatest 
subject in the country, he was made 
earl of Norwich in 1784. His son 
George, the 3rd duke, who was 
known as a soldier, left no sons 
when he died in 1836, and the duke- 
dom became extinct. His heiress, 
his sister, Charlotte, married the 
duke of Richmond, who took the 
additional name of Gordon, and in 
1876 a later duke of Richmond 
was given the additional title of 
duke of Gordon. 

Gordon Castle, near Fochabers, 
was the chief seat of the dukes of 
Gordon until their extinction. It 
is a large quadrangular building, 
built in the 18th century, and 
passed in 1836 to the duke of Rich- 
mond. Ajx exhaustive account of 
the house of Gordon was edited 
by J. M. Bullock, 1903. 

Gordon, Adam Lindsay (1833- 
70). Australian poet. Bom at 
Fayal, in the Azores, and educated 
at Cheltenham 



A. Lindsay u or don, 
Australian poet 


and Merton 
College, Ox- 
ford, he left 
England in 
1853 for S. 
Australia, 
where he be- 
came suoces 
sively trooper 
in the mounted 
police, horse- 






Charles George Gordon. The capture and murder ot the general ^ the 


breaker, livery-stable-keeper, and 
steeplechaser, and member of the 
House of Assembly. 

In 1867 he published two vol- 
umes of poems. Sea Spray and 
Smoke Drift, and a dramatic lyric 


Ashtaroth. Bush Ballads and 
Galloping Rhymes was published 
in 1870, and on June 24 of that 
year he shot himself at New 
Brighton, Melbourne, disappoint- 
ment at failure to establish his 
claim to an estate in Scotland hav- 
ing aggravated a mental disturb- 
ance from which he had suffered 
throughout life. His collected 
poems epitomise the outlook of 
the Australian bushman. Gordon 
has a bust in Westminster Abbey. 
Consult Lives, E. Humphris, 1933 ; 
D. Sladen, 1934. 

Gordon, Chablbs George 
(1833-85). British soldier. Bom at 
Woolwich, Jan. 28, 1833, he en- 
tered the Royal Engineers in 1852, 
served in the Crimean War in 1855, 
and took part in the Chinese expe- 
dition of 1860. After the peace, 
Gordon was allowed to assist the 
Chinese government in the sup- 
pression of the Taiping rebellion 
(1863-64), when his achievements 
won him the popular sobriquet of 

Chinese ” Gordon. In 1873 his 
services were lent to the khedive of 


Mahdi’s forces at Khartum, Jan. 36, 18b&. firom tne painung oy ueo. w. tiwy 

By permianon of Froat & Bead, Ltd., Art FubUahera, Bristol Jb London, publishers of the etching 
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Egypt, Ismail, for the organiza- 
tion of the district known as the 
Egyptian Sudan. After a brief with- 
drawal, he returned thither in 1877 
as governor, a position which he 
resigned in 1880. 

Between 1880 and 1884 the 
Mahdi, a self-styled successor of 
the prophet, acquired a dangerous 
ascendancy over the fanatical 
Sudanese tribes. The Egyptian gov- 
ernment ^was unable to re-estab- 
lish its own authority, and the 
British government was not pre- 
pared to undertake the task of con- 
quest. But the Egyptian garrisons 
at Suakin, Berber, Khartum, and 
elsewhere were not strong enough 
to maintain their positions un- 
supported, and the British govern- 
ment was induced to commission 
Gordon with the duty of withdraw- 
ing them, for which his unique 
knowledge of the Sudan and his 
immense personal influence marked 
him out. But when in 1884 he ap- 
peared on the scene, he at once 
fqrrned the conclusion that it was 
the business of the Egyptian 
government to “smash the Mahdi” 
and recover the Sudan. 

The Ehattum Expedition 
The result was that in March 
Gordon, without British troops, 
was shut up in Khartum, while the 
British government, believing that 
he could withdraw if he would, 
and feeling itself placed in a false 
position, resented demands for 
the dispatch of a relief expedition 
which it persisted in regarding as 
unnecessary. When the real need 
was reah'zed it was still believed 
that the matter was not urgent, and 
months were wasted in the discus- 
sion of alternative routes before 
the expedition actually started 
in Oct. British troops advanced 
up the Nile; in Jan., 1885, the 
advance guard, after some sharp 
fighting, reachedMetemmeh, 100 m. 
below Khartum, where it halted for 
four days and then made its dash 
to bring Gordon out — ^too late. 
When it arrived at Khartum on 
Jan. 28 it found that the Mahdi 
had rushed the defences two days 
before, and that Gordon was dead. 

So fell a soldier of true heroic 
type, a medieval warrior saint, a 
puritan mystic in the midst of 
19th century materialism ; fearing 
nothing and doubting nothing ; 
one who, left to himself, had re- 
peatedly accomplished the appar- 
ently impossible chiefly through 
his extraordinary power of in- 
fluencing others. In China he had 
led his troops to battle, himself 
armed with nothing but a cane. 
Sudanese and Arabs had fallen 
under the spell of his personality. 


As an administrator dealing with 
uncivilized or half-civilized peoples, 
unhampered by the complex organ- 
ization of political systems, he had 
been incomparable, though he was 
an intractable subordinate.' When 
the public services had iiot de- 
manded his time and energies, he 
had devoted them not to his own 
advancement but to the redemp- 
tion of the waifs and strays of 
humanity. A national monument 
was erected to his memory in Tra- 
falgar Square in 1888 (removed in 
1947 before a new site had been 
chosen), his family placed a ceno- 
taph bearing a recumbent effigy of 
him in S. Paul’s Cathedral, and an 
equestrian statue was raised in 
Khartum. Other memorials are 
at Chatham, Rochester Cathedral, 
and Westminster Abbey, and his 
character and work are fitly com- 
memorated in the Gordon Boys’ 
School {q.v.) for destitute lads. 

Bibliography. Col. Gordon in 
Central Africa, G. B. Hill, 1881 ; 
The Story of Chinese Gordon, A. E. 
Hake, 7th ed. 1884 ; Letters from 
the Crimea, the Danube, and 
Armenia, ed. D. 0. Boulger, 1888 ; 
Events of the Taeping Rebellion, 
with Monograph, Introduotion, and 
Notes by A. E. Hake, 1891 ; 
Gordon at Khartoum, W. S. Blunt, 
1911 ; Eminent Victorians, Lytton 
Straohey, 1918 j Gordon and the 
Sudan, B. M. Allen, 1931 ; Gordon : 
an Intimate Study, H. E. Wortham, 
1933 ; Gordon at Khartoum, J. 
Buchan, 1934. 

Gordon, Lord George ( 1751- 
93). Third son of the third duke 
of Gordon. Born in London, Dec. 

^ 26, 1761, he 
C became a lieu- 
tenant in the 
navy, but re- 
signed on being 
refused a ship. 
He entered 
Fa'^liament in 

ber for Lud- 
V gershall, Wilt- 
* „ ^ , shire. In 1779 

From an oia print he was elected 

president of the Protestant asso- 
ciation for the repeal of the 
Catholic Relief Act of 1778, and in 
1780 marched from St. George’s 
Fields to the house of commons at 
the head of an enormous mob to 
present a petition against the 
measure. {See Gordon Riots.) 

Lord George was imprisoned in 
the Tower for eight months and 
tried for high treason, but was ac- 
quitted. In 1787, for libelling 
the British judiciary and Marie 
Antoinette, he was imprisoned in 
Newgate, where he spent the rest 
of his life, solacing himself with 
dinners, balls, and music, especially 



the bagpipes. In his later years 
he was a zealous convert to the 
Jewish faith. He died in New- 
gate, “of a delirious fever,” on 
Nov. 1, 1793. 

Gordon, George Stuart (1881 
-1942). British scholar. Educated 
at Glasgow university, and Oriel 
College, Oxford, he became univer- 
sity lecturer in English, 1907-13, 
when he was appointed professor of 
English language and literature at 
Leeds university. He returned to 
Oxford in 1922 as Merton profes- 
sor of English literature (until 
1928). President of Magdalen 
College, 1928-42, he was vice- 
chancellor of the University, 1938- 
41. One of the most distinguished 
scholars of his day, he was Clark 
lecturer at Cambridge, 1933. He 
was also chairman of the B.B.C. 
spoken English committee. His 
publications included Charles 
Lamb, 1921 ; Trojans in Britain, 
1924 ; Three Oxford Ironies 1927 ; 
Modern Biography, 1933 ; pos- 
thumously, in July, 1942, a 
collection of his other writings 
appeared, entitled Anglo-American 
Literary Relations. He died March 
12, 1942. 

Gordon, Luoie Duff (1821- 
69), British author and translator. 
Born in Westminster, June 24, 
1821, the only 
child of John 
Austen the 
jurist, in 1840 
she married 
Sir Alexander 
Come wall 
Duff Gordon, 
Bart., and 
subsequently 
numbered 

AfurH.w.nruut, Ten- 

nyson, Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Kinglake, her house in Queen 
Anne’s Gate being famous as a 
centre of intellectual society. Lat- 
terly she lived in Egypt, dying at 
Cairo, July 14, 1869. Her chief 
works are Letters from Egypt, 1865, 
and trans. of Von Ranke’s Ferdi- 
nand I, and Maximilian II of 
Austria, 1853. 

Gordon, Patrick (1635-99). 
Scottish soldier. He was born 
March 31, 1635, at Auchleuchries, 
i n Aberdeen- 
shire, the 
younger son of 
a poor laird. 
In 1651 he 
J found his way 
to Poland, and 
for a few years 
fought for the 

Patrick Gordon, o ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Scottish soldier Poles, and the 
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emperor, being always ready when 
taken prisoner to transfer his 
services to his last opponents. In 
1661 he entered the service of 
Alexis, tsar of Russia. 

On a visit to England in 1685 
Gordon was requested by James 
II to settle permanently in Eng- 
land, but was unable to obtain per- 
mission to do so. Circumstances 
brought Gordon into contact with 
the young tsar, Peter the Great, 
who conceived a great affection for 
him . Gordon was responsible for 
defeating a conspiracy, as a result 
of which Peter was established 
more firmly on the throne; while 
in 1698 he crushed the formidable 
revolt of the Strelitzes or house- 
hold troops. He died at Moscow, 
Nov. 29, 1699. Passages from 
Gordon’s Diary were printed for 
the Spalding Club in 1859. 

Gordon Bennett Cup, Name 
of various sporting trophies pre- 
sented by the American news- 
paper proprietor, James Gordon 
Bennett (g'.v.)* The motor race 
for the Gordon Bennett Cup has 
not been held since 1905, nor did 
the aeroplane race continue ; but 
the international balloon race, in- 
stituted in 1906 and held in Europe 
annually, was revived after the 
Second Great War in 1946. The 
Gordon Bennett Aeronautic Cup 
goes to the entrant who alights 
nearest his previously declared 
destination. A third trophy was 
offered after the first two had been 
won outright. 

Gordon Boys’ School. British 
institution under the patronage of 
Kjng George VI for the training of 
boys. Founded in 1885 as the 
national memorial to General 
Gordon {q.v,), the school provides_ 
general education and vocational 
training for boys from 13 to 17. 
To qualify for admission a boy 
must on entry be under 15 years 
of age, of good character and 
physique, andinneeessitous circum- 
stances. Free admission is granted 
to boys whose parents or guardians 
are unable to pay anything. The 
school is non-denominational. 
Special facilities are available to 
boys wishing to enter the army ; 
boys with musical gifts are trained 
for direct entry into army regi- 
mental bands. Suitable civU em- 
ployment is found for others. The 
school is at West End, near 
Woking, Surrey. 

Gordon Highlanders. Regi- 
ment of the British army. The 
regiment was raised in 1794 by the 
marquess of Huntly, afterwards 
fifth and last duke of Gordon, who 
was at that time a captain in the 
3rd Foot Guards, now the Scots 





Gordon Highlanders* 
badge 


Guards. Embodied as the 92nd 
Foot, the regiment was given the 
Gordon tartan with a distinguish- 
ing yellow 
stripe. The 
Gordons went 
to Holland 
in 1799 and 
gained their 
first battle 
honour at 
Egmont-op- 
Zee. The regi- 
ment served 
under Sir Ralph Abercrombie in 
Egypt, where they fought at Abou- 
kir and at the siege of Alexandria ; 
the Sphinx on their colours com- 
memorates these victories. 

The Gordons were with Sir John 
Moore at Corunna and served 
under Wellington in the Peninsula, 
gaining nine battle honours. Form- 
ing part of Wellington’s army at 
Quatre Bras, they drove the 
French from their positions, and at 
Waterloo routed a column of 
French infantry, taking 2,000 
prisoners. It was on that occasion 
that they made their famous 
charge hanging on to the Scots 
Greys’ stirrups and shouting 
“ Scotland for ever.” 

The Gordons served throughout 
the Indian Mutiny, and marched 
with Lord Roberts from Kabul to 
Kandahar. Four honours were 
gained in the Afghan campaign of 
1878-1880. In 1881 the 92nd 
Foot was amalgamated with the 
75th Foot, which had been raised 
by Colonel Robert Abercrombie in 
1788. The 75th Foot had had a 
distinguished record of service 
in Holland and India, and be- 
came the 1st battalion when amal- 
gamated with the 92nd as the 
Gordon Highlanders. 


In 1882 the Gordon Highlanders 
went to Egypt, being the first 
British unit to cross the Egyptian 
trenches at Tel-el-Kebir. Follow- 
ing service on the Nile (1884-85), 
the Gordons participated in the 
Chitral campaign {q.v.) and helped 
to storm the Malakand Pass. It 
was during the Tirah expedition 
that piper Findlater of the Gordons 
won the V.C. for piping his regi- 
ment, despite serious wounds, in an 
attack on the Afridi stronghold at 
Dargai. The Gordons served all 
through the Boer War, and took 
part in the defence of Ladysmith 
and the battle of Paardeburg. 

Twenty-one battalions of the 
Gordon Highlanders were raised 
for service in the First Great War, 
the regiment earning the following 
battle-honours : Mons, Le Cateau, 
Marne, 1914, ’18, Loos, Somme, 

1916, ’18, Ancre, 1916, Arras, 

1917, ’18, Cambrai, 1917, ’18, and 
Vittorio Veneto. 

At the outbreak of the Second 
Great War the Gordons went to 
France, and fought in Belgium, in 
the retreat on Dunkirk, and in the 
desperate defence of St. Valery- 
en-Caux, 1940. Reconstituted 
battalions of the Gordons fought 
in Africa with the 8th and 1st 
armies and took part in the Sicily 
landings. Battalions of the Gor- 
dons shared in the invasion of 
Normandy, 1944, fighting at Caen 
and in all the major engagements 
to the end of the fighting in Europe 
in May, 1945. Other battalions of 
the Gordons served with the 14th 
army in Burma. The regimental 
depot is at Aberdeen. 

Gordon Biots. Disturbances 
which took place in London in 
June, 1780. In that year Sir George 
Savile introduced a bill to enable 



Gordon Riots. Troops o£ the Honourable Artillery Company firing on rioters 
looting a honse in tbe City of London, June 7, 1780. A surgeon. Sir William 
Blizard, is seen tending wounded in the foreground 

From a picture bu F. Wheatley 


Eoman Catholics who abjured the 
bemporal sovereignty of the pope 
bo purchase and inherit land ; the 
bill also proposed to give a certain 
iiberty to the priests. It became 
law as regards England, but a 
proposal to extend it to Scotland 
vsras violently- opposed and was 
abandoned. 

In England certain Protestants 
formed an association to work for 
the repeal of the Act. Lord George 
Gordon (g.i?.) took the lead, and at 
the head of about 60,000 people 
marched with a petition to West- 
minster on June 2. They forced 
peers and members of Parliament 
bo shout No Popery, and to wear 
blue cockades, made their way into 
the lobbies of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and when the military ar- 
rived wrecked the chapels attached 
to the Bavarian and Sardinian em- 
bassies. On the 4:th they renewed 
their attacks, and soon had a good 
part of London at their mercy. 
Prisons were broken open, numer- 
ous fires were started, and the 
Bank of England was attacked. 
On the 7th George III called a 
meeting of his ministers, and when 
they hesitated he himself ordered 
the military to act. The riots were 
suppressed, and the leaders brought 
bo trial. Twenty-one were executed, 
but Gordon, who was tried for 

high treason, was acquitted. In 

Bamaby Budge, Dickens gives a 
vivid picture of these riots. 

Gore, Chables (1853-1932). 
British prelate. Born Jan. 22, 1853, 
he was a son of Hon. C. A. Gore and 
a nephew of 
the 4th earl of 
Arran. Edu- 
cated at Har- 
row and Balliol 
College, Ox- 
ford, he was 
elected fellow 
of Trinity Col- 
lege, and was 

Charles Gore, ordained. In 

British prelate 1880 he went 

to Cuddesdon 
as vice-principal of the college 

there, becoming in 1884 first head 
of Pusey House, Oxford. 

Eor nine years he was an in- 
fluential figure in Oxford, his main 
work being to permeate the High 
Church movement with the results 
of modern Biblical criticism. This 
led to certain difficulties and con- 
troversies, especially after the 
publication of Lux Mundi, 1890. 
In 1893 he left Oxford to become 
vicar of Radley, and in 1894 he 
was made canon of Westminster. 
In 1902 Gore was chosen bishop of 
Worcester, where he worked hard 
to found the new diocese of 


Birmingham, of which in 1905 he 
became the first bishop. In 1911 
he was translated to Oxford, where 
he remained until his resignation 
in 1919. 

He founded the Community of 
the Resurrection at Mirfield ; and 
wrote numerous theological and 
expository works on which rests 
his high reputation as a theologian. 
An able preacher, he was also dis- 
tinguished for his active sympathy 
with socialistic and humanitarian 
ideas and movements. He died 
Jan. 17, 1932. Consult Lives by 
his nephew, John Gore, 1932 ; G. 
L. Prestige, 1938. 

Gore, George (1826-1908). 
British physicist. Born at Bristol, 
Jan. 22, 1826, at an early age he 
became interested in electro-metal- 
lurgy and electro-chemistry. Elec- 
ted E.R.S. in 1865, his discoveries 
established his reputation. His 
principal works are The Arts of 
Scientific Discovery, 1878 j The 
Scientific Basis of Morality, 1882 ; 
and The Art of Electro-Metallurgy, 
1877. He died Deo. 23, 1908. 

Gor4e. Small island off the 
French colony of Senegal. It is 
situated S.E. of Cape Verde, and 
forms with Dakar and Rufisque a 
territory called circonacription de 
Dakar et dipmdances. It has a 
fortified harbour and exports wax, 
gold-dust, and ivory. Pop. 1,000. 

Gorell, Baron. British title 
borne by the family of Barnes. 
John Gorell Barnes, 1st baron, 
born May 16, 1848, was called to 
the bar in 1876. He took silk in 
1888, and became one of the forC’* 
most advocates of his time. 
Raised to the bench in 1892 as 
judge of the probate, divorce, and 
admiralty division, he became 
president of that court in 1905, 
and retired in 1908. Elevated to 
the peerage in 1909, he died 
April. 22, 1913. 

After his elder son Henry (1882- 
1917), who succeeded to the title, 
had been killed in the First Great 
War, another son, Ronald Gorell 
Barnes, became 3rd baron, 1917. 
Born April 16, 1884, he was edu- 
cated at Winchester, Harrow, and 
Balliol College, Oxford. He was 
under-secretary of state for ‘Air, 
1921-22, and a partner in the 
publishing house of John Murray, 
editing the Comhill magazine, 
1933-39. Chairman of the Society 
of Authors," 1928—35, his many 
volumes of verse and fiction in- 
cluded Days of Destiny, 1917 ; 
Plush, 1924; Gauntlet, 1931; 
Unheard Melodies, 1934 ; Last of 
the English and other Poems, 
1939 ; Murder at Havering, 1943 ; 
Warrior’s Way, 1945. 


GorgaS) William Crawpord 
(1854-1920), American surgeon. 
Born Oct. 3, 1854, he studied 
medicine, and in 1880 was ap- 
pointed an army surgeon. Rising 
to the rank of major-surgeon in 
1898, he was sent as chief medical 
officer to Havana. Here he com- 
pletely stamped out the yellow 
fever, and when chief sanitary 
officer for the Panama Canal, 1904- 
13, saved thousands of lives in the 
unhealthy districts. In recognition 
of this he was promoted surgeon- 
general 1914. On the entry of the 
U.S.A. into the First Great War 
he organized the army medical ser- 
vice, and visited France in 1918. 
He died in London, July 4, 1920. 

Gorgei or Gorgey, Arthttr 
(1818-1916). Hungarian soldier. 
Born at Toporoz, Jan. 30, 1818, he 

, came into pro- 

. minence in the 

Hungarian 

at Ozora (OcL 

forced the 
capitulation of 10,000 Croats, but 
found himself unable to work with 
Dembinski, the commander-in- 
chief, and was in fact accused of 
losing tho battle of Kapolna by 
arriving late. 

Subsequently Gorgei himself was 
given the chief command, and al- 
most cleared Hungary of the Aus- 
trians. Fatal delays wore caused, 
however, by his dissensions with 
Kossuth, the dictator, and his 
government. A Russian army came 
to the help of tho Austrians, and 
Gdrgei was compelled to surrender 
near Vilagos on Aug. 13, 1849. For 
this he was accused of treachery, a 
charge of which he was cleared in 
1885. He died May 21, 1916. 

Gorges, Sir Febdinando (c. 
1566-1647). British adventurer. 
Born in Somerset, ho became a 
soldier and saw a good deal of ser- 
vice. He fought against the 
Spanish armada and in France for 
Henry IV ; went on an expedi- 
tion with Essex, with whose re- 
bellion he was associated, and 
served in Ireland. In 1596, having 
been knighted, Gorges was made 
governor of Plymouth, and there 
he shared in the early plans for 
settling colonists in America. 
A member of the Plymouth Com- 
pany, he frequently sent out ships 
and colonists to the New World, in 
which he had obtained grants of 
land. The most considerable of 
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Goisret : aimour to 
protect the throat 


these was one of 1639, making Mm 
lord of Maine, of wMch state he is 
regarded as the founder. In 1647, 
too old to serve the king in the 
Civil War, he died at Long Ashton, 
Somerset. Pron, Gor-jez. 

Gorget (!Fr. gorge, throat). In 
armour, a metal covering for the 
throat, protecting the gap between 
the breastplate 
and helmet. 
In the ornate 
armour of the 
16th century 
the gorget was 
often richly 
embossed. Re- 
duced to a 
creseent- 
shaped orna- 
ment, it was long worn by officers 
to denote that they were on duty. 
The name is now applied to the 
patches or tabs worn on the collar 
by officers of the British army 
above the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. These are relics of the 
hooks from wMch the original gor- 
get was suspended. See Armour. 
Pron, Gor-jet. 

Gorgias (c. 475-390 b.c.). A 
Greek philosopher and sophist. 
Bom at Leontini, in Sicily, he came 
to Athens in 427 to plead the 
cause of Ms native town against 
Syracuse. Primarily a teacher of 
rhetoric, in which he introduced a 
number of innovations, unfamiliar 
words, and rhetorical figures, he 
also wrote a treatise On Nature, 
wMch is entirely lost. In this he 
maintained that nothing really 
existed; that if it did exist it 
could not be known ; and that 
even if it could be known it 
could not be communicated. 
Gorgias is one of the cMef inter- 
locutors in the Dialogue of Plato 
wMch bears Ms name. The authen- 
ticity of two extant speeches — An 
Apology for Palamedes and An 
Encomium of Helen — attributed 
to Mm is disputed. See Sophists. 

Gorgons. In Greek mythology, 
three monsters named Stheno, 
Euryale, and Medusa, who dwelt 
in Libya. Instead of hair, their 
heads were covered with crawling 
serpents, and they had the pro- 
perty of turning into stone anyone 
who looked upon them. Medusa, 
who alone was mortal, was killed 
by Perseus, who struck off her 
head, looking at her reflection in a 
mirror while he did so, in order 
to avoid being turned into stone. 
Perseus presented the head to 
Athena, who set it in the middle 
of her shield. Similarly, the 
Chinese and other Oriental nations 
decorated their shields with 
frightful figures, to terrify the 



Gorgons. Head of Hedusa, aho-relief. 

Boxnan copy of a Greek original of the 
end of the 5th cent. B.G. 

Glyptothek, Munich 

enemy. Later, the Gorgons were 
represented in art as beautiful 
maidens. Probably personifica- 
tions of the fiasMng lightning, the 
rationalists explained them as a 
race of hideous women. Their 
sisters, the Graeae, personifying 
old age, had the forms of swans 
and only one eye and one tooth 
between them. See Perseus ; 
Repouss^ iilus. 

Gorgonzola. Town of Italy, 
in the prov. of Milan. It is 
12 m. N.E. of Milan, with wMch 
it is connected by a steam tram- 
way. It is engaged in the silk in- 
dustry, but is best known for the 
cheese which takes it name from 
the town. Pop. 3,675. 

Gorgonzola cheese is a member 
of the blue vein family, and 
is made by putting alternate 
layers of warm and cold curd into 
a surrounding tMckness of w'arm 
curd. It matures in four or five 
months, but is usually kept for 
ten or twelve weeks longer to 
improve it. The cheeses are round 
and flat, and weigh about 16 lb. 

Gorhambury. Hertfordshire 
seat of the earl of Verulam. It is 
2 m. W. of St. Albans. The man- 
sion, standing in a fine park, was 
built 1778-85, includes much later 
work, and is notable for its hall 
and pictures. In the ground are 
ruins of the house in which Erancis 
Bacon lived in almost regal state. 
The manor originally belonged to 



Gorhambury, Herts. Ruins of the 
house built in 1568, later occupied 
by Francis Bacon 


the abbey of St. Albans, was 
granted by Henry VIII to Ralph 
Rowley and then to John May- 
nard. It was bought in 1550 by 
Nicholas Bacon and, after the 
death of Ms son Erancis, 1626, 
descended to the latter’s cousin 
Sir Thomas Meautys, whose widow 
married Sir Harbottle Grimston, 
speaker of the Restoration pari. 

Gori. Town of the Georgian 
S.S.R. It stands on the river Kura 
and the Poti-Tbilisi rly., 48 m. 
N.W. of Tbilisi, The cMef occu- 
pations are the cultivation of 
fruit and vines, cattle-rearing, and 
the manufacture of cotton and 
woollen goods. It is also a timber 
centre. Gori was formerly the 
residence of the princes of Karthli 
(Georgia). Pop. 10,000. 

Gorilla. Largest of the anthro- 
poid or manlike apes. It is found 
only in Western Equatorial Africa, 
where it inhabits the forests. A 



Gorilla. The mau-like ape o 
African forests 


fine male may attain a height of 
slightly over 6 ft., the female is 
rather shorter. 

The gorilla is distinguished from 
the chimpanzee {q-v.) by its 
greater size, larger teeth, heavy 
brow ridges over the eyes, and 
great length of the arms — the 
hands reaching well below the 
knees when the animal stands 
erect. The adult animal has also 
a more savage look. In bulk and 
in length of limbs the full-grown 
gorilla much exceeds an average 
man. The colour is black, though 
some specimens show a slightly 
reddish tinge on the head and 
shoulders, and the body is covered 
with coarse hair. 

The hands are wider and stouter 
than those of the chimpanzee, and 
the fingers are partly united by 
a strong web of skin, while the 
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thumb is short and not very useful 
as an opposable member. In con- 
trast, the great toe is remarkably 
developed, and the foot is a power- 
ful grasping instrument. Owing 
to the shyness and wariness of 
the gorilla, and its habitat in the 
densest forests, little is known as 
yet of its mode of life. The animals 
appear to have some kind of family 
life, the male and female being 
found with young ones of various 
ages, but it is doubtful whether 
they have any permanent home. 

So far as is known, the gorilla in 
its wild state lives on fruit and 
roots, possibly varying its diet 
with eggs and young birds, and it 
has sometimes proved troublesome 
by robbing plantations. 

The gorilla, like the chimpanzee 
and the orang-utan, does not 
habitually walk erect, but supports 
itself with its hands, which are 
usually partly closed so that the 
weight is borne on the knuckles. 
In the trees these animals move 
with surprising speed and agility, 
and can take long leaps that would 
appear impossible for such heavily 
built a,nimals. Owing to its great 
muscular development and savage 
disposition, it is a very formidable 
opponent when brought to bay, 
but the stories of aggression on its 
part appear to be ill-founded. It 
rather avoids encounter with man, 
and makes with great speed on 
his approach. 

It is difficult to keep the gorilla 
in captivity. Young specimens 
exhibit some docility for a time, 
but soon mope and die. Adults 
can be tamed but unless expertly 
managed quickly die. Several 
gorillas have been kept in the 
London Zoological Gardens. 

Gorinchem OR Goreum. Town 
of the Netherlands, in the prov. of 
S. Holland. It stands on the Mer- 
wede at the Linge inflow, 22 m. 
E.S.E. of Rotterdam. The town 
is picturesque, with 17th century 
gateways and brick and stone 
houses decorated with mosaic 
work. It has an excellent harbour, 
and carries on a trade in cattle, 
cereals, and hemp, while its salmon 
fisheries are important. 

The Merwede canal communi- 
cates with Amsterdam. A few 
miles below Gorinchem begins the 
Biesbosch, a district 40 m. in 
area, which was overwhelmed by a 
flood in 1421, when over 70 market 
towns and villages were wiped out, 
with death-roll exceeding 100,000. 
The district has since been re- 
claimed. Gorinchem was the first 
city taken by the Water Geuzen 
(Beggars) from the Spaniards in 
1572. Pop. 13,985. 


Goring. Village and parish of 
Oxfordshire, England. It is on the 
Thames, opposite Streatley, on the 
Berkshire side of 
the river, 9 m. 

N.W. of Reading. 

Forthetwo places 
there is a W. re- 
gion rly. station. 

It is a boating 
centre, being also 
visited by ang- 
lers. There is a 
church with a 
Norman tower 
and formerly 
there was a nun- 
nery here. It lies 
amid beautiful 
scenery and gives 
its name to the gap between the 
Chiltems and the Marlborough 
Downs through which the Thames 
flows. Here Icknield Street (g.u.) 
crossed the river. Pop. 1,929. Gor- 
ing Heath is a village 3^ m. away. 

Goring-by-Sea, in Sussex, Eng- 
land, is a coastal resort and 
residential area 2J m. W. of 
Worthing, of which bor. it forms 
part. Richard Jefferies died here 
in 1887. Pop. 4,417. 

Goring, George Goring, Lord 
(1608-57). English royalist. Sqn 
of George Goring, earl of Norwich, 
he was born 
July 14, 1608. 
As a soldier, 
he gained his 
early experi- 
ence in the 
Dutch service, 
before being 
made governor 
of Portsmouth 
in 1639. He 
servedCharlesI 
in the short 
wars against the Scots and was one 
of those who suggested to the king 
the idea of using the army to over- 
awe the parliament. This army 
plot was betrayed by him, but 
when war began he was fotind on 
the side of the king. 

Having surrendered Portsmouth 
he went to the Netherlands to 
raise soldiers, and then had a 
command in Yorkshire. He w^as 
taken prisoner at Wakefield, but 
was again free when Marston Moor 
was fought, and there commanded 
a wing. After this Goring held a 
command in the W. of England, 
where the plundering by his troops 
made him hated. He shared in the 
campaign that culminated in the 
defeat at Naseby, and was himself 
crushed at Langport in July, 1645. 
He passed the rest of his days in 
France and Spain. He died in 
Madrid. 


Goring. Alternative spelling 
of the name of Hitler’s associate 
Hermann Wilhelm Goering {q.v,). 


Gorizia. Town of Italy. For- 
merly capital of the Austro-Hun- 
garian crownland of Gorz and 
Gradisca, it was ceded to Italy in 
1919. Gorizia is on the east bank 
of the Isonzo, 23 miles N.N.W. of 
Trieste, and is dominated by a hill 
surmounted by the ancient castle 
of the counts of Gorz. The old 
part of the town is enclosed by 
triple walls. Noteworthy buildings 
are the 17th century cathedral, the 
municipal offices, the archbishop’s 
palace, the Jesuit college, and the 
house of the provincial diet. The 
principal industries are cotton and 
silk weaving, and the manufacture 
of leather articles, liqueurs, pot- 
tery, paper, soap, and candles. 
There is also a considerable trade 
in fruit and wine. Pop. (pre-war) 
46,640. 

Gorizia was one of the strategic 
positions demanded from Austria 
by Italy in April, 1915, as the 
price of her continued neutrality 
in the First Great War and as 



Gorizia, Italy. The old fortress of 
the counts of Gorz on the Castle Hill 
overlooking the town 



Goring, Oxfordshire. The Thames, with the village 
beyond, from Streatley 
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compensation for the Austrian 
advantages gained in the attack on 
Serbia. Following their declaration 
of war on the Central Powers, the 
Italians opened an offensive on the 
Isonzo in July, 1915, but made 
little headway towards the town. 
General Cadorna launched a gener- 
al attack along the Trentino front, 
and on Aug. 4 delivered a furious 
assault along an eight-mile line 
opposite Gorizia. The Austrian 
defences collapsed under an inten- 
sive artillery bombardment and 
the Italian infantry carried the 
heights on the W. bank of the 
Isonzo overlooking Gorizia. The 
following day the Italians stormed 
Monte San Michele, the key to the 
Gorizia positions, and after two 
days* fighting occupied Gorizia 
itself, holding it until Oct. 28, 
1917, when they lost it to the 
Austrians as a result of their 
defeat at Caporetto (q.v.). The 
Italians reoccupied it in the 
autumn of 1918. At the end of the 
Second Great War, the New Zea- 
land 2nd div. entered Gorizia, 
May 2, 1945, and held it despite 
Yugoslav claims to the town, 
which were not recognized by the 
Allies in drawing up the peace 
treaty with Italy. 

Gorkum. ^ternative form of 
name of the Dutch town of 
Gorinchem (q.v,). 

Gorky (formerly Nijni Novgo- 
rod). Region and town of the 
Russian S.F.S.R. The chief river 
of the region is the Volga. The 
country generally is low-lying, 
swampy, and wooded, one-third of 
its area consisting of forest land. 
Agriculture is little developed, but 
cattle, horses, sheep, and pigs are 
bred. Lumbering, shipbuilding, 
and other occupations deriving 
from the forest occupy a large part 
of the pop, outside the town of 
Gorky. Its area is 19,789 sq. m. 

The town of Gorky, capital of 
the region, stands at the confluence 
of the Volga and the Oka, and is 
connected by rly. with Moscow, 
which lies 250 m. W.S.W. The 
tpwn is divided into three parts : 
the upper town on three hills, sur- 
mounted by a citadel, with the 
chief administrative and military 
buildings ; the lower town, on the 
right bank of the Volga ; and the 
Kunavino suburb, between the 
Oka and Volga, site from 1817 of 
the great annual fair (July 25 to 
Sept. 10) of Nijni Novgorod at 
which the products of the country 
for hundreds of miles around were 
sold and exchanged. The town was 
founded in 1221 by Yuri, prince of 
Suzdal-Vladimir, and after the 
downfall of the Kazan Tartars, in 


1552, became the chief centre of 
exchange for Russian and Asiatic 
goods. Birthplace of Maxim Gorky 
(v.i.), it was given the name of 
Gorky in his honour by the Soviet 
government. 

The ‘town has a university. 
There is trade in cereals, metals, 
and fish ; and for some years before 
the Second Great War, and still 
more during the war itself, Gorky 
was developed by the Soviet gov- 
ernment as a centre of heavy, in- 
dustry, turning out motor cars, 
tanks, aeroplanes, etc. Pop. (1939) 
644,116. 


Gorky, Maxim (1869-1936). A 
Russian author. He was born at 
Nijni Novgorod (renamed Gorky, 
V.S., in his 
honour), March 
14, 1869, his 
real name be- 
ing Alexei 
Maximovitch 
Pyeshkov. His 
father died 
when he 



Maxim Gorky, 
Russian author 

The boy was 


was 

four years of 
age, and his 
mother shortly 
after re-married, 
brought up by his maternal grand- 
father, but after* a few months’ 
schooling was apprenticed to a 
cobbler, and two months later to a 
draughtsman, from whom he ran 
away ; then, after being assistant 
to an ironmaker, he became help 
to the cook on a Volga steamer, 
who inspired him with a liking for 
reading. 

At the age of 16 Gorky, failing 
to secure education at Kazan 
university, entered a biscuit fac-' 
tory, afterwards working at any- 
thing that offered. In 1888 he 
tried to commit suicide, and on 
recovery resumed that vagabond 
life which later provided him with 
almost inexhaustible material for 
bis pen. In 1892 his first story, 
Makar Chudra, appeared in a 
Tiflis journal. In 1893 V. G. 
Korolenko encouraged him to write. 
He rapidly produced Chelkash, 
1893, and other short stories, 
becoming immediately popular. 
His stories began to appear in book 
form in 1898, many volumes of 
them later being translated into 
English. Foma Gordeyev, 1900 
(Eng. trans. 1901), his first novel, 
though marked by fine descrip- 
tions of scenery of the Volga, and 
by remarkable character drawing, 
was on the whole disappointing. 
His play, The Lower Depths, was 
produced in London in 1903. 

He was imprisoned in 1905 in 
connexion with the strikes of that 
year. After a visit to the U.S.A. 


(1906), he settled in Capri, return- 
ing to Russia in 1914. On the out- 
break of the First Great War he 
volunteered for service with the 
Russian Red Cross, and after the 
revolution became president of a 
committee for safeguarding artistic 
property. In 1922 his health com- 
pelled him to go abroad. He went 
first to Germany and then to 
Sorrento. He was given an enthu- 
siastic reception when he visited 
Russia in 1928, and returned in 
1932 to live there until his death, 
June 18, 1936. 

His later works include Frag- 
ments from my Diary, 1924 ; The 
Artamonoff Family, 1926 ; The 
Magnet, 1931 ; On Guard for the 
Soviet Union, 1933, CoTisult Maxim 
Gorky, His Life and Writings, E. J. 
Dillon, 1902 ; Maxim Gorky and 
his Russia, ^ex. Kaun, 1932. 

Gorleston-on-Sea. Parish and 
watering place of Norfolk, Eng- 
land. It is part of the borough of 
Great Yarmouth. 122 m. N.E. of 
London, and is reached by rly. (E. 
region).^ Standing at the mouth 
of the Yare, it has good sands, in 
addition to a pier, swimming pool, 
golf course, and other attractions 
for visitors. Bus, river steamer, 
and train services connect it with 
Yarmouth proper. Pop. 18,929. 
See Yarmouth. 

Gorlitz (Pol. Zgorzelec). Town 
of Silesia near the Saxon border, 
mainly on the left bank of the 
Lausitzer Neisse. For seven 
centuries, Gorlitz, seat of an old 
scientific society, and of the tri- 
ennial Silesian music festivals, of 
many schools and colleges, was 
a political and strategic as well as 
economic outpost of importance, a 
centre of spinning and weaving, 
and in later times of- rolling stock, 
engineering, timber, and glass in- 
dustries. It received the privileges 
of a German city in a.d. 1220 and, 
in 1378, became capital of a duchy 
of the same name, granted by 
Emperor Charles IV to his son 
John ; it defeated the Hussites in 
1429 but lost most of its powers 
and wealth in 1547 in a struggle 
against Ferdinand I. It fell to 
Saxony in 1635, to Prussia in 
1815. Many remarkable buildings 
witnessed to its proud history : 
watchtowers of the 15th century, 
such as the “ Kaisertrutz,” the 
Frauenturra, etc. ; S. Peter and 
Paul (1423-57), the Trinity (13th 
century), and other churches ; the 
chapel of the Cross (1465-98) with 
a copy of the holy sepulchre ; the 
Gothic town hall (1534) etc. A 
theatre, a museum of natural 
history, a statue and tomb of 
the mystic Jacob Boehme, and a 
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viaduct across the Neisse, 1,580 ft. 
long and 600 ft. high, a park and 
vineyards were among the attrac- 
tions of Gorlitz. Gorlitz was within 
the area placed under Polish ad- 
ministration, 1945, and the hulk of 
its population was expelled. Its 
last registered figure (1935) was 
94,182. 

Gorlovka. Industrial town of 
the tFkraine S.S.R. It lies 35 m. 
N.N.E. of Stalino, and was one of 
14 new towns of the great coalfield 
of the Donetz basin (Donbas) 
whose construction was decided on 
in 1930. During the Second Great 
War, it was overrun by the Ger- 
mans in the autumn of 1941, and 
recaptured by the Russians, Sept. 
4, 1943. Pop. (pre-war), 108,693. 

€k)merg^at. Rooky ridge of 
the Pennine Alps, Switzerland, in 
the canton of Valais. It forms part 
of "the Rifielberg, 3J m. S.E. of 
Zermatt, with which it is con- 
nected by a mountain rly. Alt. 
10,289 ft. The summit commands 
a panorama of the Monte Rosa- 
Breithom-Matterhom group. At 
its base lies the Gorner Glacier, 

Gomo-Badakshansk. Auto- 
nomous province of the Tadzhik 
S.S.R., also known as Badak- 
shansk-Gorno {q.v.). 

Gorres, Johanit Josef (1776- 
1848). German publicist. Born at 
Ooblenz, Jan. 25, 1776, he gradu- 
ated at Bonn. Teaching physics at 
Coblenz from 1800-06, he then 
moved to Heidelberg, returned to 
his native town in 1808, embroiled 
himself in revolutionary schemes, 
and was compelled to take refuge 
in Switzerland. In 1826 he re- 
turned to Germany and was ap- 
pointed professor of history at 
Munich university, remaining 
there until his death, Jan. 27, 
1848. Die Kristliche Mystik, 1836- 
42, was his chief work. 

Gorse. Alternative name for 
the prickly evergreen shrub also 
known as furze {q.v.). 

Gorsedd. Open-air bardic cere- 
mony, said to be of ancient origin, 
included in the ritual of the 
l^teddfod {q,v.), the national 
Welsh festival. At the Gorsedd 
the holding of the Eisteddfod is 
proclaimed a year and a day before 
it takes place. The word means 
assembly. 

Gorst, Sir John Eldon (1835- 
1916). British politician. Born at 
Preston, May 24, 1835, and edu- 
cated at thegrammar school and St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, he went 
in 1859 to New Zealand, where he 
became civil commissioner in Wai- 
kato. Returning to England, he 
was called to the bar in 1865. He 
entered the house of commons in 


1866 as mem- 
ber for the 
borough of 
C a mbridge 
and sat for 
Chatham, 1875 
-92, and for 
Cam bridge 
university, 
^ 1892-1906. He 

was a member 

nnlii of Four* 
Party (q*v.). 
Gorst was knighted in 1885, was 
solicitor-general in 1885-86, under- 
secretary for India jfrom 1886-91, 
financial secretary to the treasury, 
1891-92, and vice-president of the 
committee of the council on educa- 
tion from 1895 to 1902. He took a 
keen interest in labour and social 
questions, and in 1890 was British 
plenipotentiary at the labour con- 
ference in Berlin. He died in 
London, April 4, 1916. His elder 
son. Sir Eldon Gorst (d. 1911), 
succeeded Lord Cromer in 1907 as 
British consul-general in Egypt. 

Gort, OP Hamsterley, Sir John 
Standish Surtees Pbenderoast 
Vereker, 1st Viscount (1886- 
1946). British 
soldier. Born 
on July 10, 

1886, he suc- 
ceeded his 
father the 6th 
Viscount Gort, 
of Limerick, in 
1902. He was 
created Vis- 
count Gort, 1st Viscount Gort, 
of Hamsterley, 

in the peerage of Great Britain, in 
1945. Educated at Harrow and 
Sandhurst, he was commissioned in 
the Grenadier Guards, 1905, and at 
the outbreak of the First Great 
War was a captain. He had a 
distinguished career in Prance, 
gaining the M.C., 1915, the D.S.O. 
with two bars, 1917. In Sept., 
1918, while in command of a 
battalion of the Grenadier Guards, 
he won the V.C. by leading a 
platoon to success in an assault 
upon machine-gun and artillery 
positions holding up the crossing 
of the Canal du Nord at Flesquieres; 
he was wounded three times. 

After the war Gort became an 
instructor at Camberley and at 
Sheerness ; and director of mili- 
tary training in India, 1932. 
Promoted major-general, 1935, he 
was appointed commandant of the 
staff college, Camberley, 1936 ; 
military secretary at the war 
office, 1937, and three months later 
C.I.G.S. with the rank of full 
general. Gort immediately in- 
augurated a comprehensive pro- 


1st Viscount Gort, 
British soldier 


gramme for modernising the equip, 
ment and training of the British 
army in the light of techical 
developments. War broke out 
before his plans were completed, 
and he went to France on Sept. 14, 
1939, as c.-in-c., B.E.F. (Gen. 
Ironside replacing him as C.I.G.S.). 
His forces consisted of four British 
divisions and the French 61st 
division. The British divisions 
were short of armour, ammunition, 
artillery, equipment, and signals, 
and had scarcely any air support. 
During the winter and spring of 
1939-40 Gort arranged with the 
French command for infantry 
brigades of the B.E.F. successively 
to complete short tours of duty on 
the Saar front to give them ex- 
perience of actual contact with the 
enemy. The German offensive 
of May, 1940, and the three weeks’ 
campaign which followed are de- 
scribed under British Expedition- 
ary Force. Gort’s dispatches, 
publd. Oct. 1941, shed much light 
on that campaign. 

Gort returned to England on 
June 1, 1940, and in July was ap- 
pointed inspector-general to the 
forces in training and inspector- 
general Home Guard. In 1941 he 
became governor and c.-in-c., 
Gibraltar, doing much to strength- 
en the defences of the “ Rock.” 
He was governor and c.-in-c., 
Malta, 1942-44, giving outstand- 
ing leadership there at a time 
when supplies of all kinds were 
dangerously low owing to the pro- 
longed siege of the island from the 
air. Promoted field marshal in 

1943, he went to Palestine in Oct., 

1944, as high commissioner for 
Palestine and Transjordan, and 
c.-in-c., Palestine. His health broke 
down, and he resigned Nov., 1945. 
He died in London on March 31, 
1946. He was succeeded by his 
brother, Robert Standish Gage 
Prendergast Vereker (b. 1888). 

Gortchakov, Prince Alexan- 
der Mihhailovitoh (1798-1883). 
Russian diplomatist. Born July 
16, 1798, he 

entered the 
diplomatic ser- 
vice and be- 
came secretary 
at the embassy 
in London in 
1824. After 
holding vari- 
ous posts he 
/f A jt M appointed 

ambassador to 
the German 
Bundestag in 1850. Thence he 
was transferred to Vienna, 1854- 
56, in the latter year siicceeding 
Nesselrode as foreign minister to 
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Alexander II, and in 186$ became 
chancellor of the empire. His 
policy was at first strongly pro- 
Prussian, but later he began to 
distrust Bismarck, a feeling in- 
creased by Germany’s attitude of 
aloofness from Russia in the Turk- 
ish war of 1877-78. He then 
turned his attentions to France 
and worked for a Franoo-Russian 
rapprochem&nt. He resigned his 
portfolio as foreign minister in 
1882, and died at Baden-Baden 
on March 11, 1883. See BerUn, 



Congress of. 

Ctortchakov, Mikhail Dmitri- 
viTCH (1795-1861). A Russian 
soldier. Of noble family, he be- 
came a soldier 
and saw service 
against the 
French in 1812 
-14. He fought 
against the 
Turks in 1828- 
29, against the 
Poles in 1831, 
and against the 
M. D. Gortcbakov, Hungarians in 
Roraan soldier 134971^1846 


he was made governor of War- 
saw, and when the Crimean War 
began his reputation was sujBfi- 
ciently high for him to hold an in- 
dependent command. His first 
operations were against the Turks 
in Moldavia and WaUachia, and an 
unsuccessful attack on the fortress 
of Silistria, but later he was en- 
trusted with the command in the 
Crimea. There he won fame by his 
defence of Sevastopol. In 1856 
he was made governor-general of 
Poland, and died at Warsaw, 
May 30, 1861. 

Gorton, District of Manchester. 
It is an industrial area on the E. 
side of the city. It is served by 
railway, buses, and trolley-buses, 
and includes four ecrles. districts. 
The chief industries are chemical 
works, engineering works, iron- 
works, and cotton mills. One mem- 
ber of parliament is elected. Pop. 
50,127. See Manchester. 

Gortonites. A religious sect 
founded in the XJ.S.A. about 1650 
by Samuel Gorton (c. 1610-77). A 
native of Gorton, Lancashire, he 
fled to America on account of his 
religious opinions. At Warwick, 
Rhode Island, he made a settle- 
ment, mainly of those who shared 
his religious opinions. Named after 
him, the Gortonites, who disliked 
all forms and ceremonies, existed 
until about 1800. 

Gort3nia or Gortyn. Ancient 
city of Crete, situated on the S. 
side of the island about 10 m. in- 
land. It was second only to 
Cnossus in importance, and 


the two cities from an early period 
were constantly at variance. In 
Roman times it became the capi- 
tal of the island. Near Gortyna 
was discovered in 1884 the well- 
known inscription containing a 
code of laws dated about 400 b.c. 

Gosau Beds. Series of lime- 
stones, marls, and sandstones in 
the north-eastern Alps of Austria. 
A local development of the Upper 
Cretaceous system, they contain 
fossil shells and banks of corals. 

Goschen, George Joachim 
Goschen, 1st Viscount (1831- 
1907). British statesman. Bom 
August 10, 1831, he was of Ger- 
man descent, his grandfather be- 
ing a publish^ of Leipzig. His 
own birth and education, how- 
ever, were English, and after a 
fine career at Rugby and Oriel 
College, Oxford, he became a part- 
ner in the London firm of Friihling 
and Goschen. In 1863 he entered 
parliament as Liberal member for 
the City of London, and in 1865 
joined the ministry, entering Rus- 
sell’s cabinet the next year. From 
1868-71 he was president of the 
poor law board, and from 1871-74 
first lord of the admiralty under 
Gladstone. Declining to take 
office in 1880, he was sent as 
special ambassador to Turkey. 

As a Liberal Unionist after 1884 
Goschen was in more congenial 
company. He denounced Home 
Rule with 
great spirit, 
and alone of 
his party took 
office under 
Salisbury in 
1886. This 
was the occa- 
sion on which 
Lord Ran- 
dolph Church- 
ill, confident 
that his resig- 
nation would 
seriously embarrass the premier, 
“forgot Goschen,” who remained 
chancellor of the exchequer until 
1892. From 1895 to 1900 he was 
again first lord of the admiralty. 
He was M.P. for St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, where he had 
found a seat when Liverpool re- 
jected him in 1887. Previously he 
had represented Edinburgh, and 
earlier still Rip on. In 1900 he re- 
tired and was made a viscount. 
He was, however, active in his 
hostility to tariff reform, and spoke 
occasionally in the Lords until his 
death, Feb. 7, 1907. 

Goschen was a man of many in- 
terests and sturdily independent. 
He wrote a standard book on the 
Foreign Exchanges, and in later 



life edited the Life and Times of his 
grandfather. Short sight prevented 
him from being chosen Speaker, 
1884. From 1^3 to 1907 he was 
chancellor of Oxford University. 
Consult Life, Hon. A. Elliot, 1911 ; 
Lord Goschen and his Friends, 
ed. Percy Colson, 1946. 

His son, George Joachim, 2nd 
viscount (b. 1866), was member 
for East Grinstead, 1895-1906, and 
was appointed joint parliamentary 
secretary to the board of agricul- 
ture, March, 1918. Governor of 
Madras, 1924^-29, he was viceroy 
and acting governor-general of 
India, June-Nov., 1929. 

Goschen^ Sir WilliamEdward 
(1847-1924). British diplomatist. 
A son of W. H. Goschen, a London 
banker, and a 
younger bro- 
ther of the 1st 
Viscount Gos- 
chen, he was 
bom July 18, 

1847. Edu- 
cated at 
Rugby and 
Oxford, he 
entered the 
diplomatic 
service, and 
after passing some time as attache 
at Madrid, Buenos Aires, and Paris, 
became secretary at Rio de Janeiro. 
From there he went to Con- 
stantinople, after which he acted 
as principal secretary at Peking, 
Copenhagen, Lisbon, Washington, 
and St. Petersburg. In 1898 he 
was British minister to Belgrade. 

From 1900 to 1905 he was min- 
ister at Copenhagen, and from 1905 
to 1908 was ambassador at 
Vieima. In 1908 Goschen was 
transferred to Berlin, and it was 
his lot to conduct the negotiations 
immediately preceding the out- 
break of the Great War and to 
leave the German capital on its 
declaration. In 1901 he was 
knighted, in 1905 was made a 
privy councillor, and in 1916 
a baronet. He died May 20, 1924. 

Gosforth. Urban district and 
residential town of Northumber- 
land, England. It is 2 m. N. of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, with a rly. 
station (N.E. region). Near by 
is Gosforth Park, where race meet- 
ings are held, and there are three 
golf courses. Pop. 23,130. Another 
Gosforth is a vffiage in Cumber- 
land, on the edge of the Lake 
district, 12 m. S.E. of Whitehaven. 
It is noted for its ancient viking 
cross, a structure in the church- 
yard, 14i ft. high. 

Goshawk {Accipiter genliUs). 
Bird of prey, resembling a large 
sparrowhawk. It is found in many 
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Goshawk, a large bird of prey, 
formerly used for hawking 


parts of Europe and Asia, but is 
now very rare in Great Britain. 
The species was formerly fairly 
common and was used in the sport 
of hawking. The plumage is brown 
on the back, and white barred with 
brown beneath. 

Goshen. Land or district of 
ancient Egjrpt. It was given by 
Pharaoh to Joseph and his kins- 
men as a dwelling place. It prob- 
ably lay between the delta of the 
Nile and the isthmus of Suez. Its 
capital was the place now known 
as Kebir Eakkus. 

Goslar. Tn. of Lower Saxony. 
One of the best preserved of the 
ancient towns of Germany, it lies 
at the N. foot of the Harz mts., 
with the Rammelsberg (2,100 ft.) 
and the- Steinberg (1,370 ft.) em- 
bracing the elliptical town. It is 
still surrounded by its old fortifica- 
tions with watch-towers con- 
structed in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies. The Dome Chapel (1050), 
the Market Church (12th century), 
S. James’s and the Frankenberg 
church (both 11th century), the 
former Augustine monastery Grau- 
hof, the Kaiser- 


920 by Henry I, Goslar became 
wealthy from silver, copper, and 
lead mining in the Harz, was the 
seat of many Imperial parlia- 
ments, and, from 1281, was also a 
member of the Hanseatic League, 
a free city from 1400 ; ruined by 
the Thirty Years’ War, it lost its 
independence in 1801,^ became 
Prussian 1802, Hanoverian 1815, 
and again Prussian in 1866. It has 
chemical, cigar, wood, stone, 
paper, and other industries, and 
had (pre-war) 20,854 inhabitants. 

Gospel. An Anglo-Saxon com- 
pound word, god-spel, meaning 
good news, used as an equivalent 
of the Greek euangdion. The word 
is now used in various senses. It 
is the name of the biographies of 
Christ in the N.T. ; sign&es the 
message of redemption contained 
in those books; and is further 
used as a term for the entice Chris- 
tian system of religion. Thus in the 
N.T., “to believe the Gospel” 
means not merely to accept the 
record of Christ as true, but to' 
accept aU that that record implies. 
See- Bible; Gospels, The Four; 
New Testament. 

Gospellers. A name formerly 
applied to the followers of Wy- 
chffe and other pioneers of the Re- 
formation in England, who laid 
stress on preaching the Gospel to 
the people. It was also given to a 
party of Antinomians who caused 
trouble during the Reformation 
period, and at a later date to the 
Puritans. In Church ritual, the 
gospeller is the deacon who reads 
the Gospel in the Mass. 

Gospel Oak. Name of a short 
thoroughfare, or Grove, connect- 
ing Rochford Street and Haver- 
stock Road, London, N.W. It is 
also the name of a rly. station, 
6J m. from Broad Street, lying 
between Kentish Town and Hamp- 
stead Heath. From an old oak 
tree at the boundary of Hampstead 
and St. Panoras parishes, at which 
a portion of the Gospel was read 
at the beating of the bounds, an 


haus, founded in 
the 10th century, 
completed in the 
11th by Henry in, 
the Gothic town 
haU (15th-16th 
century) and a 
guild hall (1494), 
a hospital of the 
13th century, and 
many public and 
private buildings 
of the middle ages, 
make Goslar 
highly pictur- 
esque. Founded in 



Goslar, Germany. Market place with the fountain 
datinsr from about the l$th century 


inn was named ; and the name was 
later given to the surrounding 
fields, now built ovpr, to a small 
village, to a chapel, to a school, 
and to the railway station. 

Under one of the trees in Gospel 
Oak Fields, Whitefield is said to 
have preached ; and here, down to 
1857, was held a fair known as 
Gospel Oak Fair. 

Gospels, The Four. The name 
given to the first four books in the 
N.T., which are ascribed to 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
The first three stand together and 
form a striking contrast to the 
fourth. They are called “ the 
Synoptics,” because they follow 
the same lines and deal with the 
narrative from a similar point of 
view. Mark is the earliest of the 
three and gives the story of the life 
of Jesus in its simplest form. 
Matthew adapts his narrative for 
Jewish readers, and his apologetic 
aim is manifest in his constant use 
of the argument from prophecy. 
Luke, on the other hand, being a 
Greek, strives to make his portrait 
of Jesus appeal to the Greek- 
speaking world. 

The fourth Gospel was written 
thirty years later than the others, 
and is obviously an interpretation 
of Christ rather than a record of 
events. Its purpose is definitely 
stated in the words, “ These 
(signs) are written that ye may 
beheve that Jesus is the Christ 
and that believing ye may have 
fife in His name ” (20, v. 31). 

The problem of the inter-relation 
of the Synoptic Gospels has been 
very widely discussed. It is no 
longer possible to regard them as 
independent writings. The im- 
mense amount of common ma- 
terial, the similar arrangement of 
events, the many verbal similari- 
ties put such a theory out of court. 

It is inconceivable, for instance, 
that three independent writers in 
the narrative of the healing of the 
palsied man of Capernaum could 
have introduced at the same point 
in the story exactly the same paren- 
thesis “ (he saith to the sick of the 
palsy).” The hypothesis that the 
three evangelists embodied and 
reproduced the oral tradition of the 
Church has come to be regarded 
as inadequate. The most generally 
accepted theory is that the simi- 
larities in the three narratives can 
be accounted for only by assuming 
that the evangelists derived their 
materials from common sources. 
One of these sources is generally 
identified with the Gospel of Mark, 
perhaps not in its present form. 
The justification for this assump- 
tion is ample. Practically the 
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whole of Mark is embodied in 
Matthew and Luke, and even the 
order of Mark’s narrative is 
followed by one or other of the 
later evangelists. It is only very 
rarely that Matthew and Luke 
agree in differing from the state- 
ments or arrangement, or phrase- 
ology of Mark. In addition to 
Mark it is known that the other 
two evangelists used another docu- 
ment, because their gospels con- 
tain much common material which 
is not derived from that source. 
This material is chiefly connected 
with the teaching of Jesus. It is, 
therefore, highly probably that the 
second documentary source em- 
ployed by Matthew and Luke, was 
a collection of the Logia or Sayings 
of Jesus ; and attempts have been 
made, notably by Hamack, to re- 
construct it. Such a reconstruc- 
tion, however, is bound to be 
hypothetical, since when Matthew 
and Luke diverge, there is no in- 
fallible criterion for deciding which 
of them represents the original. 

Comparing the version of the 
teaching of Jesus in Matthew’s 
Sermon on the Mount with the 


decade 50-60. They must cer- 
tainly have been composed at a 
time when their statements might 
have been checked and challenged 
by the memory of living witnesses. 

The secondary stratum is to be 
found in Matthew and Luke which 
probably belong to the period CO- 
SO, though it is impossible to date 
them with anything like precision. 

The tertiary stratum is the Gos- 
pel of S. John which cannot have 
come into existence much before 
100. From an historical point of 
view its evidence is of much less 
value. The personal equation of 
the writer makes its presence felt 
especially in ids version of the 
teaching of Jesus. There is much 
to be said for the position of Renan 
that “i£ Jesus spoke as Matthew 
makes him speak, he cannot have 
spoken as John makes him speak,” 
not that this implies that the 
Johannine speeches are entirely 
fictitious, for, as Matthew Arnold 
puts it, “ these speeches cannot in 
the main be the writer’s, because 
in the main they are clearly be- 
yond his reach.” See Bible ; 
Criticism ; Jesus Christ ; New 


and commanded by Lt.-Col, Smith- 
Barry, the Gosport system of 
flying instruction, basis" of later 
R.A.F. methods, was evolved, and 
Gosport tubes — headphones, etc., 
for intercommunication between 
flying instructor and pupil — were 
invented. 

Gross. Porcelain invented by 
William Henry Goss (1833-1906). 
It is remarkable for the delicate 
ivory of its body and the brilliance 
of the enamels employed in the 
heraldic decoration wMch was its 
earliest distinguishing feature. The 
ware is made at the Falcon pot- 
teries,Stoke-on-Trent. See Pottery. 

Gh>ss, Sir John (1800-80). A 
British organist and composer. 
Bom at Fareham, Hampshire, 
Dec. 27, 18Q0, he became a choris- 
ter at the Chapel Royal in London. 
In 1838 he succeeded his master, 
Thomas Attwood, as organist of S. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and he held that 
post until 1872, being knighted 
on his retirement. He composed 
many anthems, edited the Church 
Psalter and Hymnbook, and wrote 
The Organist’s Companion. Goss 
died May 10, 1880. 


version of Luke, we find that about 
a third of the Sermon on the 
Mount appears in Luke’s Sermon 
on the Plain; another third is 
found interspersed at many differ- 
ent parts in Luke, while the re- 
maining third is absent altogether. 
Again, comparing the versions of 
the Lord’s Prayer or the Beatitudes 
of the two Gospels, the most strik- 
ing differences manifest them- 
selves. It is almost impossible in 
these and many other cases to say 
whether Matthew or Luke is more 
likely to be a faithful representa- 
tion of the original, and hence the* 
character of the second source 
remains problematical as regards 
its details. 

From the statement of Papias 
(c. 130), bishop of Hierapolis in 
Phrygia," Matthew then composed 
the Logia in the Hebrew tongue 
and each one interpreted them as 
he was able,” it has been argued 
that what Matthew wrote was not 
the present Gospel but the Logia 
source later embodied in it. 


Testament. h. t. Anarewa 

Bihliogrttphy. The Gospels as His- 
torical Documents, V. H. Stanton, 
1903, etc. ; Earliest Sources for 
the Life of Jesus, F. C. Burkitt, 
new ed., 1922 ; The Four Gospels, 
B. H. Streeter, 1924 ; The Gospel 
before the Go^els, B. S. Easton, 
1928. See also under John, Luke, 
Mark, Matthew. 


Gosport. A borough, seaport, 
holiday resort, and market town 
of Hampshire, England, originally 
two separate 

seaside resort of 

®St. 49,000. 

Standing on the 
W. side of Portsmouth Harbour, 
it is 86 m. by rly. from London. It 
joins with Fareham to elect one 
M.P. A ferry and floating bridge 
connect it with Portsmouth. The 


Gossage, Sib (Ernest) Leslie 
(1891-1949). British air officer. 
Bom Feb. 3, 1891, he went to 


Rugby and 
Trinity Col- 
lege, Cam- 
bridge. He 
received his 
first commis- 
sion 1912, in 
the R.F.A., 
but in 1915 
was seconded 
to the R.F.G., 
spending 3^ 



Sir Ernest Gossage, 
British air officer 


years in 


France. Squadron leader in the 
R.A.F., 1919, he rose to air marshal 


in 1940. He was air attach^ at the 


British embassy, Berlin, 1930-31, 
served in Iraq (1934-35) and Aden 
(1935-36), commanded No. 11 
(fighter) group (1936-April, 1940), 
and was air officer commanding 
Balloon Command (1941-44), and 
chief commandant and director 


general of the Air Training Corps 
(1944-46). He was created K.C.B. 


It follows that the Gospels re- chief church is S. Mary’s, Alver- in 1941 He died July 8, 1949. 
present three different strata of stoke. It has various naval estab- Gossamer. Fine filaments of 
historical evidence. The ffist and lishments, the most notable being cobweb, which may be seen in 


most valuable is to be found in the 
sources of the synoptics — ^Mark 
and the Logia. It is from these 
that the earhest and best material 
for constructing the life of Jesus is 
to be obtained. Unfortunately the 
date at which these documents 
were written cannot be fixed with 
anything like certainty, but they 
cannot be much later than the 


the immense Royal Clarence vic- 
tualling yard, Fort Blockhouse sub- 
marine base, and Haslar Hospital 
(g.w.), while there are also barracks 
and notable shipyards. The town 
and beaches were one of the prin- 
cipal points of embarkation for the 
invasion of Normandy, 1944. 

At the flying school established 
here during the First Great War, 


autumn floating in the air or en- 
tangled in the bushes. They are 
spun by the young of certain 
spiders, which are thus carried on 
the wind for considerable distances, 
The word is applied to a gauzy 
textile fabric. 

Gossan. Geological term first 
used in Cornwall, England. Min- 
eral deposits near the surface 
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containing quartz and sulphides are 
frequently leached and oxidised, 
leaving an outcrop composed of a 
cellular mass of residual quartz 
and limonite (an iron oxide). This 
outcrop is known variously as 
gossan, ironstone (Australia), color- 
ados (Spanish), cTiapeau de fer 
(^French), eiaener Hut (German). 

Gosse, Sib Edmund William 
(1848-1928). A British man of 
letters. Son of P. H. Gosse (vd . ), he 
was bom in Lon- 
don, Sept. 21, 

1849. His mother 
was a Hebrew | 
and Greek! 
scholar. Bfewas 
educated at 
private schools in 
Devon. Through 
the influence of ^ ^ 

Charles Kingsley* 

he became assis- " 

tant Ubrarian to 

the British Museum, 1867-76. 
Translator to the board of Trade, 
1875-1904, and lecturer in English 
literature at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, 1884-90, he was librarian 
to the house of lords, 1904-14. 
He was knighted in 1925, and died 
May 16, 1928. 

Distinguished equally as poet, 
critic, translator, and biographer, 
Gosse’s best remembered work is 
probably Father and Son, an auto- 
biograpldcal study, published 
anonymously in 1907, and crowned 
by the French Academy, 1913. 
!ffis long series of critical biog- 
raphies included Gray, 1882 ; 
Congreve, 1888; P. H. Gosse, 
1890 ; Doime, 1899 ; Jeremy 
Taylor, 1904 ; Sir Thomas Browne, 
1905 ; Patmore, 1905 ; Ibsen, 1908 ; 
Swinburne, 1917. His literary re- 
views in the Sunday Times were 
reprinted as Books on the Table, 
1921, and his last book. Leaves 
and Fruit, appeared in 1927. His 
Life and Letters by E. Charteris 
was published in 1931. 

Gosse, Philip Henry (1810-88). 
British naturalist. Bom at Wor- 
cester, April 6, 1810, he spent his 
early years as a farmer in Canada 
and a schoolmaster in the U.S.A. 
Returning to England in 1839, he 
was sent to Jamaica to collect 
birds and insects for the British 
Museum. He then devoted his 
attention to marine zoology, and 
published and illustrated several 
books on the subject. He is the 
“ father ” m Edmund Gosse’s 
Father and Son. He died at 
Torquay, Aug. 23, 1888. 

Gdta. River of S.W. Sweden. 
Issuing from Lake Wener, at its S. 
extremity, it flows S.S.E. to the 
Kattegat through two arms, the 


southern one passing Gothenburg. 
About 65 m. long, it is navigable 
throughout its course. The catar- 
act at TroUhS/tten is surmounted 
by locks constructed 1793-1800. 

Gdta Canal. Waterway of S. 
Sweden, connecting the Kattegat 
with the Baltic. Starting from 
Gothenburg, and utihsing the Gota 
river and Lake Wener, the canal 
leads to Lake Wetter and then con- 
tinues E. through small lakes to 
the Baltic at Mem, below Soder- 
koping. Its total length is 240 m., 
the canalised portion being 65 m. 
It considerably reduces the sea 
journey between Gothenburg and 
Stockholm. The canal has 68 looks, 
a maximum alt. of 300 ft., and is 10 
ft. deep. The work was begun in 
1716, continued in 1763, and com- 
pleted 1810-32. See Canal. 

Goteborg. Swedish name for 
the town at the mouth of the Gota 
river. See Gothenburg. 

Goteborg and Bohns. Lan or 
government of Sweden. It is 
bounded on the W. by the Skager- 
rak and the Kattegat, area 1,989 
sq. m. There are numerous coastal 
inlets and many islands. Fishing 
is an important industry. Pop. 
502,446. The capital is Gothen- 
burg {g.v.) or Goteborg. 

Gotenhafen. Name given by 
the Germans to the Polish port of 
Gdynia (q.v,) during their occu- 
pation of W. Poland, 1939-45. 
They made it a naval base. 

Gotha. A town of Thuringia. 
Formerly a residence of the ruling 
dulses of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, it 
lies 16 m. W.S.W. of Erfurt, in the 
foothills of the Thuringian forest. 
It developed round one of Charle- 
magne’s farming estates, but was 
first mentioned as a town of the 
Thuringian landgraves in 1189. 
The Saxon dukes frequently re- 
sided there in Grimmenstein castle, 
replaced 1643-46 by the Frieden- 
stein palace. There are also a 
summer palace (1711), a theatre 
(1774), a town hall (1647, recon- 
structed 1666), an Augustine 
church (13th) and S. Margaret’s 
(12th-15th cents.), an art gallery, 
two observatories, and a museum. 
, Rly. rolling stock, aircraft, pottery, 
’rubber, and soap were among its 
manufactures. During the Second 
Great War it was captured by the 
U.S. 3rd army, April 4, 1945. 
Pop. (1936) 47,848. SeeAhnanach 
de Gotha, 

Gotha. German aeroplane of the 
First Great War. It was used in 
raiding London, Paris, and other 
centres and had a speed of 70-80 
m.p.h. A biplane fitted with twin 
engines, it had pusher or tractor 
airscrews. The fom of Gotha pro- 


duced several types of military 
aircraft during the Second Great 
War, notably the Go 242 transport 
glider. 

Gotham. Parish of Notting- 
hamshire, England. It is associ- 
ated with the phrases “ wise men 
of Gotham ” and “ mad men of 
Gotham ” once used as synonyms 
for rustic simpletons, much as Ab- 
derites was used in ancient Greece 
for the men of Abdera (q-v.). The 
men of Gotham figure in the jest 
books and plays of the 15th-16th 
centuries, notably in the Townley 
Mysteries and in the black letter 
collection entitled Merry Tales of 
the Mad-Men of Gotam. . 

The 20 tales or anecdotes in the 
collection referred to include the 
familiar jest of the men who 
hedged in a cuckoo to compel it to 
sing all the year, and the story of 
the man who, riding to market with 
two bushels of wheat, carried them 

faERRYTALE^' 

I’ ThelVkd-MenofCom. 7 ^ 

K * % .4^/1 of Phytwk. . 






Anti j|. m 

Gotham. Facsimile of the title pa^e of 
an early edition of the old jest hook 

on his own neck so that his horse 
should not bear too heavy a burden. 

Dekker, in The Gull’s Hornbook, 
1609, alludes to “ the wise men of 
Gotham,” as does the old rhyme : 

Three wise men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a bowl ; 

And if the bowl had been stronger 
My song would have been longer. 

Washington Irving, in Salmagundi, 
1807, called New York Gotham. 
Pop, 1,344. 

Gothenburg (Swed. Goteborg). 
Second largest city and chief ex- 
porting seaport of Sweden. It 
stands on the S.W. coast, 5 m. from 
the mouth of the river Gdta, 285 m. 
by rly. S.W. of Stockholm. The 
old ramparts are replaced by 
boulevards adjoining the moat. 
The city is traversed by numerous 
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canals, has electric tramways, and 
is served by six railways. It has 
fine new quarters, handsome quays, 
and many parks, besides a cathe- 
dral, German and English churches, 
town hall, museum with pictures 
and statuary, city theatre, concert 
hall, and a university and library. 

Its spacious harbour is generally 
ice free. Exports include timber, 
wood pulp, joinery, paper, card- 
board, iron, glass, engineering pro- 
ducts (ball bearings), matches, and 
fish. There are shipbuilding yards, 
flour mills, tanneries, sugar re- 
fineries, breweries, tobacco and 
margarine factories, and textile 
and other industries. 

Founded by Gustavus Adolphus 
in 1619, it was at first settled by 
foreigners, chiefly Dutch, Scots, 
and English. During the Contin- 
ental blockade of 1806 it was the 
chief British base in N. Europe. 
In 1802 the city suffered from a 
disastrous conflagration, and in 
Nov., 1920, the fishing harbour 
was seriously damaged by fire. 
During the Second Great War„ 
sick and wounded German and 
British prisoners of war were sent 
here from Great Britain and 
Germany respectively for repatri- 
ation. Pop. 309,348. 

Gothenburg System. Plan for 
dealing with the liquor traffic, intro- 
duced at Gothenburg, Sweden, 
about 1871. Adopted in Stockholm, 
in 1877, it spread to Norway and 
other countries, and was adapted 
in the United Kingdom by the 
Public House Trust Under 

the Gothenburg system a company 
may buy up existing licences and 
open in place of the old licensed 
houses a limited number of estab- 
lishments for the sale of pure 
liquor, the salaried managers of 
which have no pecuniary interest 
in the sale of the liquor. Each 
company is under municipal con- 
trol, and all profit beyond the 
realization of 5 p.c. on the capital 
expenditure is handed over to the 
civic authorities. 

GU>thic (late Lat. Oothicus). A 
term meaning connected with the 
Goths. Originally it was applied to 
certain distinguishing features of 
the middle ages as contrasted with 
those of classical times, and con- 
noted rudeness or want of polish. 
The term is also applied to a certain 
phase of art and architecture ; to 
type used for printing German 
black-faced and pointed letters for- 
merly called black letter ; and to 
the Mozarabic liturgy spoken by 
the Christians of Toledo, which 
was supposed to have been intro- 
duced into Spain by the Visigoths 
or Western Goths. 



Gothenburg, Sweden. General view of the town from the Old Fort 


The Gothic language is now 
generally assigned to the E. Ger- 
manic branch of the Teutonic 
group. Originally spoken by the 
Visigoths, who in the 4th century 
occupied Dacia and Moesia, it sur- 
vived until the 16th century in the 
Crimea. The alphabet, the in- 
vention of which is attributed to 
Ulphilas consisted of 24 

letters, based upon the Greek, but 
also contained some Latin char- 
acters and runic symbols (isce 
Bnne). Some idea of this Gothic, 
or, rather, Moeso-Gothio language, 
is fuTjoished by the fragmentary 
remains of the translation of the 
Bible by Ulphilas, discovered in 
Germany and now in the library of 
the university of Uppsala, and of one 
or two other documents, together 
with a portion of a calendar, found 
in Italy. /See Goths ; Typography. 

Gothic Architecture. Manner 
of building practised in western 
Europe, especially in France, during 
about 1150-1560. Before the earlier 
date a traditional use of Roman 
forms had lingered on in some 
degree. The styles of art then 
practised are, therefore, now usual- 
ly called Romanesque. The word 
Gothic at first was applied to Ro- 
manesque art as well and was used 
in the sense of barbaric. In reality, 
however, Gothic architecture is one 
of the most remarkable and refined 
types of building art ever prac- 
tised. Gothic art is also frequently 
called medieval, but this also 
applies only to western Europe ; 
medieval art in Persia or India, 
for instance, is not Gothic. ^ 

About the middle of the 12th 
century, especially in Paris and its 
neighbourhood, all the inherited 
forms of building were gradually 
changed under the influence of 
great dominating principles. The 
leading ideas were freedom, en- 
ergy, and delight. There was a 
great outburst of building fervour, 
especially in churches, and under 
this impulse the building art 


became entirely experimental and 
organic. 

The chief problem the medieval 
builders set themselves to solve 
was the erection of vast cathedral 
buildings having high stone vaults. 
Now, arches and vaults are active 
things always tending to push out- 
wards and fall ; thus these build- 
ings came to be conceived as pro- 
blems in equilibrium. The higher 
central vaults of the nave were 
usually sustained on either side by 
lower vaults over the aisles, and 
arched stone props, called flying 
buttresses, were built from the 
outer walls of these aisles to the 
upper part of the main building or 
clerestory. These arched props 
were placed only at intervals 
between the windows ; at the 
outer ends they rose from strong 
buttress masses built out from the 
aisle walls. In some of the greater 
French cathedrals there are two 
aisles on each side of the central 
span, the outer ones being the 
lower. At the middle point of afi, 
over the intersection of the nave 
and transepts, a tall lantern tower 
was frequently built. The whole 
plan and design of this “ arcuated ” 
architecture turned on this ques- 
tion of constructive balance. 

In all the minor parts and de- 
tails, a similar general idea of 
functional service was developed, 
pillars became very tall, and large 
windows interrupted the walls 
between the supporting points. 
StiU further beyond the actual 
needs of structure, the expression 
of tense and active service was 
increased by breaking up the 
edges of arches and pillars into 
many deeply cut mouldings, but 
these and the many delightful 
forms of tracery and sculpture 
were means to what was thought 
to he proper finish, and do not be- 
long to the structural system. 
It was these details, however, 
which caught the eyes of the 
older students of Gothic arohitec- 
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ture, so that it came to be thought 
of as a picturesque grouping of 
towers and traceried windows and 
pinnacles and parapets. 

The great spring-time of Gothic 
art was the hundred years from 
1150 to 1250 ; then came a century 
or so of strong maturity, and then 
a gradual decline. In England, 
Canterbury Cathedral was built by 
a French master-mason from about 
1175, but a clear expression of the 
Gothic spirit hardly became gen- 
eral before 1200. In the middle of 
the 13th century, Westminster 
Abbey and Salisbury Cathedral 
were being built, and great works 
were in progress at other cathe- 
drals, and at scores of abbeys. 

The development of Gothic 
architecture from first to last was 
so regular that examples can be 
dated with fair accuracy at sight. 
In England the style of work 
which is most characteristic of the 
13th century has been called 
Early Enghsh, the typical work of 
the. 14th century is Decorated, and 
that of the 15th century is Per- 
pendicular. Although the perfect- 
ing of the stone- vaulted cathedral 
was the great task of Gothic archi- 
tecture, yet the problems of all 
other buildings, such as the castle, 
bridge, town haU, and house, were 
also dealt with. Gothic and the 
other style-names here mentioned 
are all modern ; to those who exe- 
cuted it their work was merely 
good bufidiag. 

Bibliography. Princmles of Gothic 
Architecture, M. H. Bloxam, 
11th ed. 1882 ; Development and 
Character of Gothic Architecture, 
0. H. Moore, 1899 ; A History of 
Gothic Art in England, E. S. Prior, 
1900 j Gothic Architecture in Eng- 
land, P. Bond, 1905 ; Medieval 
Architecture, A. C. Porter, 1909 ; 
Architecture for General Readers, 
H. H. Statham, 1909 ; Gothic 
Architecture in France, England, 
and Italy, 2 vols., 1915 ; Gothic 
England, J. Harvey, 1947. 

Gothic Revival. As the aristo- 
cratic Georgian infiuenoe was 
supplanted by that of the newly 
enriched middle classes, British 
architects, disliking the changing 
conditions, sought refuge in a 
return to past styles. The Gothic 
revival began in the 18th century, 
when Horace Walpole built Straw- 
berry Hill, but did not develop 
fully until the 19th, At first the 
movement found expression only 
in small country houses and cot- 
tages. S. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, 
by James Savage, first buildjng in 
revived Gothic in London, was 
erected in the 1820s, and is in a 
formal, yet imaginative, style. As 
the century progressed, however, 


the teachings of Ruskin and the 
tenets of the religious revival 
stimulated architects to design 
churches, railway stations, town 
halls, schools, and Hbraries in 
imitation of medieval castles 
and cathedrals. Gilbert Scott’s 
churches of S. Giles, Camberwell, 
and S. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, 
resemble his S. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow Uni- 
versity in their elaboration of de- 
tail. The Albert Memorial in 
Kensington Gardens, London, 
probably represents revived 
Gothic at its most grandiose. 
Other notable examples are S. 
Pancras station, the royal courts 
of justice, 1874-82 (one of the 
last attempts to apply Gothic 
to a large public birilding), and 
the Prudential building in Hol- 
born. Liverpool Cathedral, begun 
in 1903, and built of red sandstone, 
has a simple dignity, and may be 
considered a climax to the revival. 
8ee Architecture ; CathedraJl. 

Gothic Line. German defen- 
sive system of the Second Great 
War in Italy. It extended from 
Pisa through the N. Apennines 
over the Futa Pass to Rimini. 
The great natural difficulties of 
the terrain had been elaborately 
reinforced by concrete emplace- 
ments, strongpoints, and other 
fortifications built by forced 
labour. In July, 1944, the Ger- 
man commander Kesselring fell 
back to it before the Aihed ad- 
vance from the S. The Allies cap- 
tured Pisa on Sept. 2, and on the 
same day breached the line in the 
Adriatic sector. The fall of 
Rimini on Sept. 21 turned it in 
the E., and with the occupation 
of the Futa Pass on Sept. 23, 
after a ten-day struggle, the Gothic 
Line ceased to be an effective 
defence. 

Gothland (Swed. Oottland). 
Largest island in the Baltic Sea, 
belonging to Sweden. It lies about 
58 m. off the S.E. coast of the 
Scandinavian peninsula, and is 76 
m. long and 30 m. broad, with an 
area of 1,220 sq. m. A level lime- 
stone plateau, -with an alt. of from 
80 ft. to 100 ft., encircled by cliffs 
and broken by bays, its soil is 
fairly fertile and the climate com- 
paratively mild. It is well wooded 
and the marshes have been 
drained. Cattle, ponies, and sheep 
are reared, and cereals, sugar beet, 
fish, lime, stone, and timber are 
produced. There are some 80 m. 
of rly. and several small towns. 

In the Middle Ages Gothland 
was a member of the Hanseatic 
League, and since then it has had 
various owners, becoming Swedish 


in 1645. From its form and situa- 
tion it has been called the Eye 
of the Baltic. The capital is Visby. 
Pop. 59,275. 

Gothland, Gotalahd ob 
Gotarike. Most southerly of the 
three old provs. of Sweden. It is 
subdivided into 12 Ians or depart- 
ments. Mountainous and forested 
in the K., and including lakes 
Wener and Wetter, it also con- 
tains some of the most productive 
soil in the country. Gothenburg 
{q.v.) is the largest town. 

Gothlandian. System of strati- 
fied rocks typically developed in 
the island of Gothland in the 
Baltic, whence they extend into 
Scandinavia. The name has been 
used by some authors instead of 
the equivalent and better known 
term Silurian {q.v.). 

Goths. Teutonic people of the 
Scandinavian branch. In the 1st 
century a.d. they appear to have 
been dwelling in the neighbour- 
hood of the Baltic and the river 
Vistula. In the 3rd century they 
had mijgrated southwards and were 
spreading along the N. of the 
Black Sea and the Lower Danube. 
In the second half of that century 
they annihilated the army of the 
emperor Decius, were heavily de- 
feated later by Claudius, and were 
finally allowed by Aurelian to 
settle in Dacia. There they were 
known as the Visigoths or Western 
Goths, while the tribes which 
remained in the E. were called 
Ostrogoths. 

They dwelt on friendly terms 
with the Roman Empire for the 
next hundred years, but towards 
the close of the 4th century the 
pressure of the Huns {q.v.)t who 
subjugated the Ostrogoths, forced 
the Visigoths to push over the 
Danube, and the emperor Theo- 
dosius compromised with them by 
allowing their settlement in Thrace. 
They had already adopted the 
Arian form of Christianity, taught 
by the missionary Ulphilas (g.u.). 

After the division of the empire 
between the two young sons of 
Theodosius, a new migratory move- 
ment began among the Goths. 
Gothic cohorts had been embodied 
in the Roman army; an injudicious 
reduction in their pay stirred the 
Visigoths to revolt under the 
leadership of Alaric the Amaling. 
. Alaric was pacified by being made 
governor of Illyricum, but in 400 
he led his Visigoths to invade the 
Western Empire by way of N. 
Italy. He was held back for a time 
by Stilicho, but in 408, when 
Stilicho was dead, Alaric renewed 
his invasion, swept through north- 
ern Italy, and in 410 captured and 
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sacked tke city of Borne for the 
first time since its capture by the 
Gauls 800 years before. Though 
the Goths wrought much devas- 
tation they were distinguished as’ 
being by far the least cruel of bar- 
barian conquerors ; and the im- 
pressive majesty which still at- 
tached to the name Borne is 
emphasised by the strange fact 
titat Alaric chose not to set himself 
on the imperial throne, but to act 
as lieutenant of the emperor. 

Although the Goths might have 
taken possession of Italy, Ataulf, 
who succeeded Alaric, in 411 with- 
drew his Visigoths into southern 
Gaul. There the Gothic kingdom 
of Toulouse was set up, in nominal 
subordination to the Boman em- 
pire. In 451 its king, Theodoric, 
joined with the Boman general 
Aetius in inflicting a decisive de- 
feat upon Attila (g.v.) and the 
Huns, when Theodoric himself wa« 
killed. 

Gothic Kingdom of Toulouse 
The kingdom of Toulouse em- 
braced Spain as well as southern 
Gaul. The Goths, in fact, were 
granted the sovereignty of this 
territory as an of&cial recognition 
of their services to the Boman 
empire in Spain, which had been 
conquered by Ataulf’s successor 
Wallia. The peninsula had just 
before been overrun by a kindred 
blit infinitely more cruel race, the 
Vandals {q*v.). WaUia’s conquest, 
nominally the recovery of Spain 
from the Vandals, drove that 
people into the southern portion of 
it, which still bears the name of 
Andalusia ; later they migrated to 
Africa. At the beginning of the 
6th century the kingdom of Tou- 
louse was overthrown by the 
Franks {q.v.) under Clovis, whose 
career was checked by the Ostro- 
goth Theodoric (to be distinguished 
from Theodoric the Visigoth). 

In Spain the Gothic dominion 
continued. By the middle of the 
century it had reverted to the form 
of an elective monarchy which had 
jH^evailed among the Goths under 
the old tribal system. In one of the 
revolutions which are the normal 
accompaniment of elective mon- 
archies, a prince named Ermengild, 
who had relinquished Arianism for 
orthodox Christianity; earned the 
martyr’s crown by refusing to 
revert to Arianism, but in the reign 
of his brother Beceared, the Gothic 
people conformed to the prevailing 
creed of Western Europe and 
adopted orthodox Christianity. 

The Church, hitherto hostile, 
now was friendly, but its friend- 
ship was more dangerous than 
its enmity, since the rulers fell 


under the domination of Church- 
men, who in their own interests 
hindered, instead of helping, all 
efforts to centralise the govern- 
ment. The Saracens invaded 
Spain, and the last Gothic king, 
Boderic, was overthrown in the 
great seven days’ battle of the 
Guadalete in 711. The Moors 
overran the peninsula, and the 
surviving Goths were driven into 
the remote fastnesses. 

The Ostrogoths had fallen under 
subjection to the Huns, but when 
the Hun empire broke up on the 
death of Attila they reappeared on 
the middle Danube. Thence about 
470 they descended into the Balkan 
peninsula. Their young king Theo- 
doric emulated the career of 
Alaric. Acting as lieutenant of the 
eastern emperor Zeno, he carried 
his Ostrogoths into Italy, over- 
threw Odoacer, the Teutonic chief 
who had deposed the last of the 
Boman emperors, and established 
himself as the viceregent of Zeno. 
He proved a soldier and legislator 
of exceptional ability ; he died 
in 526. 

^e emperor Justinian resolved 
to make his dominion in Italy a 
reality ; his general BeHsarius (q,v.) 
temporarily wrested the supremacy 
from the Goths ; after his depar- 
ture they recovered their ascend- 
ancy under Totila, a worthy suc- 
cessor of Theodoric. Belisarius 
failed to overthrow him, but the 
task was finally accomplished by 
Narses. The Ostrogoths, their 
power completely shattered, re- 
treated to the N,, dispersed, and 
were never heard of again. 

Bibliography. History of Latin 
Christianity, H. H. Mihnan, 4th ed. 
1883 ; The Goths, H. Bradley, 1888; 
Decline and Fall, E. Gibbon, ed. J. 
B. Bury, 1909-14 ; Italy and her 
Invaders, T. Hodgkin^ 2nd ed. 1916 

Goto OR Gotto. a group of 
islands off the S.W. extremity of 
Japan. They lie W. of Kyushu and 
60 m. W. of Nagasaki. The largest 
are Fukai, Hisaka, and Nakadori. 
Fukai is ^ m. in length. 

Gdtterdammerung. German 
name for the Norse Bagnarok, or 
the Twilight of the Gods : the 
break-up of the power of the gods 
of Teutonic mythology which 
would result in a new cosmogony. 
This theme was adopted, and this 
name given to an opera in 3 acts 
with introduction, by Bichard 
Wagner [q.v.). The fourth part of 
Der Bing des Nibelungen, the work 
was composed 1870-74, and first 
performed at Bayreuth, Aug. 17, 
1876. Gotterdammerung contains 
the dramatic Death and Funeral 
March of Siegfried. 


Gottfried von Strassburg 

{fl.l2l0). German poet. His unfin- 
ished epic Tristan, adapted from 
the French, is the only work that 
can with certainty be ascribed to 
him. In this poem, distinguished 
by style and beauty of expression, 
the author exhibits remarkable 
psychological insight. 

Gottingen. Town in Lower 
Saxony, in the fertile valley of the 
Leine, 56 m. S. of Hanover, at the 
foot of the Hainberg (1,100 ft.). 
Though a picturesque town, with 
many bxiildings of the 14th to 16th 
century, Gottingen derives its in 
temational reputation exclusively 
from its university, founded by 
George II of England and Hanover 
in 1734-37 ; though young, com- 
pared with Prague, Heidelberg, 
and other seats of learning, it 
rapidly won fame for its historians, 
linguists, and jurists, and, from the 
19th century, its physicists. Men- 
tioned first in the 10th century as 
Villa Gutingi, Gottingen secured 
the privileges of a city c. 1200, 
became an important cloth-making 
centre, a member of the Hanseatic 
League, and between 1300 and 
1500 attained considerable power. 
During the religious and the 
Thirty Years wars it declined and 
was partly destroyed, but it re- 
covered under the Hanoverian dy- 
nasty. Many British scientists, 
statesmen, etc., studied at Gottin- 
gen, whose library (750,000 books, 
over 8,000 old MSS. ) was one of the 
finest in Germany (some 200,000 
volumes \ er.- destroyed by fire 
shortly aft/r the Second Great 
War). S. John’s church (12th and 
14th century), S. James’s (14th 
and 15th), the town hall (1369-71), 
the Junkernhaus (16th century), 
and the old goose-girl fountain were 
among buildings deserving men- 
tion. Its industries included the 
making of scientific instruments, 
pianos, and chemicals. Pop. (1935) 
47,149. 

In the Second Great War, Got- 
tingen was overrun by infantry of 
the U.S. 1st army on April 8, 1945. 
It fell within the British zone of 
occupation. The university was 
reopened on Sept. 1, and, by the 
middle of 1946, had 4,800 students, 
among them men and women ot 
the B.A.O.B., and nearly 250 pro- 
fessors and lecturers. 

Gottsched, Johann Christoph 
(1700-66). German critic. Born 
at Judithenkirch, near Konigs- 
berg, he began early to lecture at 
Leipzig, where he became a pro- 
fessor in 1734. He sought to re- 
form the German drama, and es- 
tablish poetry as a matter of 
definite rule. For a time his influ- 
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ence was considerable, and he was 
regarded as a prophet of German 
culture. He died Dec. 12, 1766. 

Gottwald, Klement. Czecho- 
slovak president, 1948. See N.V. 

Gouda OB Teb Goow. Town of 
the Netherlands, in the prov. of S. 
Holland. It stands on the Yssel at 
its junction with the 
Gouw, 12 m. N.E. of 
Rotterdam, and is in- 
tersected in all direc- 
tions by a system of 
canals Notable 
buildings are the 
Groote Kerk (S. 

Janskerk), founded in 
1485 and rebuilt in 
1552, and the Stad- 
huis, built 1449-59. 

During the Second 
Great War it remain- 
ed in German occu- 
pation until the end 
of hostilities, May 6, 

1945. 

The principal in- 
dustries are the manu- 
facture of candles, 
cigars, twine, pottery, 
pipes, and the famous 
cheese {see Edam). A 
trade in cattle and 
cereals is carried on. 

Gouda canal connects 
Amsterdam with the 
Lek oil refineries. Pop. 32,703. 

Gouge. As a geolo^cal term, it 
signifies a clayey attrition product, 
usually consisting of a fine-grained 
aggregate of minerals, and often 
occurring along the walls of a fault. 

Gough, Hugh Gough, 1st Vis- 
count ( 1779-1869 ). British soldier. 
Born at Woodstown, co. Limerick, 
Nov. 3, 1779, 
he belonged to 
a family that 
had long lived 
in Ireland. In 
1794 he entered 
the army, and 
took part in 
various expe- 
ditions against 
France and her 
allies. In 1809 
he was in Por- 
tugal, and in the Peninsular 'War 
made a reputation by his gallantry 
and also as a regimental leader. 
After 1819 he served in Ireland 
until 1826. 

In 1837 he commanded a divi- 
sion in India, whence he went to 
China as commander-in-chief dur- 
ing the war of 1841-42. In 1843 
he was made c.-in-c. in India, and 
as such he took the field against 
the Mahrattas in 1843, and against 
the Sikhs in 1845. He crushed the 
Sikhs, his culminating victory 




being at Sobraon, but in 1848 they 
rose again in arms. Gough met 
them at Chillianwalla, and, al- 
though that combat was not de- 
cisive, a victory at Gujarat, 1849, 
put an end to their resistance 
before the order for his recall 
reached him. In 1846, being al- 
ready a baronet, he 
was made a baron, 
and in 1849 a vis- 
count. Promoted field 
marshal in 1862, he 
died March 2, 1869. 

Gt>ugh, Herbebt 
John (b. 1890). Brit- 
ish metallurgist. Bom 
April 26, 1890, he was 
educated at Univer- 
sity College school and 
London university, 
and was apprenticed 
to Vickers, 1909-13. 
Superintendent, en- 
gineering dept., of the 
National Physical 
Laboratory, Tedding- 
ton, 1930; director of 
scientific research. 
War office, 1938; direc- 
tor general, scientific 
research and develop- 
ment, the ministry of 
Gouda.. The Gothic Stadhuis, Supply, 1942, in 1945 
built m 1449-59, with a 

Renaissance staircase. 1603 h© engineer- 

' m-chief of Lever Bros, 

and Unilever Ltd. He was made 
F.R.S. in 1933. His publications 
included Fatigue of Metals, and 
numerous papers on engineering 
and allied subjects in scientific 
journals. 

Gough, Sib Hubert de la. 
PoEB (b. 1870). British soldier. A 
member of a distinguished Irish 
military family, he was bom 
Aug. 12, 1870, and was educated 
at Eton and Sandhurst. Com- 
missioned in the 16th Lancers in 
1889, he serv- 
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ed in theTirah 
expedition, 
1897-98, and 
throughout 
the S. African 
war. Appoint- 
ed to the com- 
mand of the 
16th Lancers 
in 1907, he was 
promoted 
brig,-gen. 1911 and given command 
of the 3rd cavalry brigade at the 
Curragh, where his attitude in the 
political crisis arising from the 
Home Rule Act caused him to 
resign his commission rather than 
lead his troops against Ulster. The 
difficulty was adjusted, however, 
and at the outbreak of the First 
Great War he took his brigade to 
France. He was later given com- 


mand of a division, and in 1916, 
of the 1st corps. 

In July, 1^6, he was created 
K.C.B. and put in command of 
the 5th army, which he had led 
during the battle of the Somme. 
In 1917 he was for some time in 
charge of the third Ypres offensive, 
where his tactics were criticised by 
some as unduly costly in casual- 
ties. "When the final German offen- 
sive opened March 21, 1918, the 
5th army bore the brunt of the 
enemy attacks. Although Gough 
did everything possible to stem 
the German advance, his troops 
fell back with heavy losses. He 
was held responsible for the dis- 
aster, recalled, and retired. The 
5th army was disbanded. In his 
book The Fifth Army (1931 ) Gough 
vindicated his conduct of affairs 
in JL918, and this vindication was 
later supported by Lloyd George, 
who, as premier, had been instru- 
mental in his recall, and given 
public expression in parliament. 
It was established that the tactical 
dispositions of the 5th army were 
the only ones possible in the cir- 
cumstances, and that the failure 
was largely due to Haig’s faulty 
dispositions of the reserves. 

£i 1919 Gough was appointed 
head of the British mission to the 
Baltic States. He retired from 
the army in 1922 with the rank 
of general. He joined the Home 
Guard as a private in 1940, and 
later became a zone commander, 
resigning in 1942. 

Gough, John Bartholomew 
(1817-86). American temperance 
lecturer. Bom at Sandgate, Kent, 
England, Aug. 22, 1817, he went 
to America, and in 1831 became a 
bookbinder in New York. Drunlc* 
enness and a dissolute life, which 
hastened the death of his wife and 
child, brought him to destitution 
Befriended by a Quaker, he took 
the pledge in 1842, and soon be- 
came a powerful and convinciag 
lecturer on temperance, himself 
furnishing a useful illustration of 
his text. He died Feb. 18, 1886. 

Gouin, F^iLix (b. 1884). French 
lawyer and statesman. Gouin was 
born Oct. 4, 1884, at Peypin, 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne, studied law 
at Aix-en- 
Provence, and 
was admitted 
to the Mar- 
seilles bar in 
1907. A mem- 
ber of the S. P. 
from the age 
of 18, he be- 
came deputy 

Felix Gonm, French 
1924. One or lawyer and statesman 
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the 80 deputies who voted against 
Petain in 1940, Gouin defended 
L4on Blum at the Biom trial {q-v.). 
Appointed by the Socialist party 
as its representative on the French 
national committee in London, he 
•escaped from France via Spain, 
where he was interned for three 
months, and reached London, Aug., 
1942. A member of the pro- 
visional consultative council at 
Algiers, he was elected its presi- 
dent (speaker), became president 
of the constituent assembly in 
Paris, Nov., 1945, and succeeded 
Gen. de Gaulle as premier, Jan., 
1946. Vice-premier in Bidault’s 
ministry, June, 1946, he was min- 
ister of state in Blum’s “ care- 
taker ” government, Dec., 1946, 
and in Ramadier’s first 1947 gov- 
ernment. He was criticised in con- 
nexion with the public management 
of certain wine transactions. 

Gk)ujon, Jean (c, 1515-67). A 
French sculptor. A native of Nor- 
mandy, probably born in Rouen, in 
1541-42 he executed various 
sculptures for the cathedral and 
the church of S. Maolou in that 
city. Shortly afterwards he re- 
moved to Paris, where his con- 
nexion with the Louvre established 
and preserved his reputation. He 
took a prominent part in the 
decoration of the building — ^hia 
four Caryatides being famous — 
and some of the finest examples 
of his genius have found a home 
there. 

Goulard’s Extract. Strong 
solution of lead subacetate. It is 
prepared by boiling lead oxide and 
lead acetate with water. It was 
discovered by Thomas Goulard 
(1720-90) of Montpellier, and in a 
diluted form is known as Goulard’s 
lotion or water. Dilute solution 
of lead subacetate is used as an 
astringent lotion. 

Go-ulash. Thick stew of Hun- 
garian origin, made from beef and 
flavoured with paprika. At bridge, 
a goulash is a type of deal some- 
times resorted to when all four 
players have passed a hand without 
bidding. Each hand is sorted 
into suits, the four hands are piled, 
and the cards are cut once, but 
not shuffled, before dealing. They 
are dealt five at a time, five at a 
time again, and then three to 
each player. The idea is that a 
freak deal may result; but if 
anyone objects to a goulash it 
cannot he played. 

Gk>ulbiim. River of Victoria, 
Australia. It is 345 m. long, a 
tributary of the Muiray, which it 
joins 9 m. E. of Echuca. It flows 
in a N.W. direction through good 
agricultural and gold-bearing 


country, and is stocked with trout. 
It is navigable in its lower reaches. 

Goulbum. Town of New South 
Wales. A rly. junction 137 m. S.W. 
of Sydney on the main line to Mel- 
bourne, it stands on the Wollou- 
dilly river, in an agricultural, 
pastoral, and dairying district. It 
possesses two cathedrals, Anglican 
and Roman Catholic, fine public 
buildings, and noteworthy educa- 
tional facilities. Industries include 
woollen mills, brick, tile, and pot- 
tery works, tanneries, boot fac- 
tories, breweries, and flour mills. 
Pop. 15,600. 

Gould, Sir Alfred Pearce 
(1852-1922). British surgeon. Son 
of George Gould, a Baptist mi nister, 
he was educated at Amersham 
Hall School, Reading, and Univer- 
sity College, London, where he 
graduated in medicine. In 1877 he 
joined the staff of the West- 
minster, in 1882 of the Middle- 
sex Hospital. His reputation as 
a surgeon won for him the position 
of president of the Medical Society 
of London and other honours. He 
was also vice-chancellor of London 
university and president of the 
RSntgen Society. Knighted in 
1911, Sir Alfred wrote several 
works on surgery, notably The 
Elements of Surgical Diagnosis, 
6th ed. 1919. He died April 19, 
1922. 

Gould, Sir Francis Carrxjthers 
(1844-1925). British caricaturist. 
Bom at Barnstaple, Dec. 2, 1844, 
for many years he was a member 
of the London Stock Exchange, 
where his talent for producing 
clever sketches of a humorous and 
satirical order became well known. 
Having illustrated the Christmas 
numbers of Truth with remark- 
able acceptance, he formally 


embarked upon the profession of 
caricaturist in 1887, working for 
the Pall Mall Gazette. 

Later he transferred his services 
to the Westminster Gazette, of 
which his cartoons soon became an 
outstanding 
feature that 
made the 
initials F.C.G. 
famous. H i s 
f a V ourite 
subjects for 
cari cature 
were Balfour 
and Joseph 
Chamberlain, 
both of whom 
appeared i n 
every conceiv- 
able form of zoological disguise. 
He also embellished with carica- 
tures the parliamentary gossip 
of Sir Henry Lucy in the Strand 
Magazine during the 1890s. Many 
of his political pictures, always 
uncompromisingly in the interests 
of the Liberal party, appeared in 
volume form, and his other pub- 
lications include Froissart’s Mod- 
ern Chronicles, 1902-03. He was 
knighted 1906 ; died Jan. 1, 1925. 

His eldest son, Alec, born March 
17, 1870, was a marine and land- 
scape painter whose work is repre- 
sented at S. Kensington and in 
other national collections. 

GU>uld, Benjamin (1824-96). 
American astronomer. Bom in 
Boston, Sept. 27, 1824, he was 
educated at Harvard and spent 
two years studying at European 
observatories. He took charge of 
the coast survey longitude work in 
1852, and retired in 1867 to engage 
in his life work, the mapping of the 
southern heavens from the obser- 
vatory he established at Cordoba, 




Sir F. Carrutliers Gould. A Westminster Gazette cartoon o! 1903, A Meeting 
of the Tariff Committee of the Birmingham Liberal Unionist Association,” 
the loke being that each figure represents Joseph Chamberlain, one of 
“F.C.G.’s” favourite subjects 
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Argentina. He was a pioneer in 
using photography for measuring 
star positions. Founding the Astro- 
nomical Journal in 1849, he edited 
it, with interruptions caused by 
the Civil War and by his absence 
in S. America, until his death, 
Nov. 27, 1896. 

Gkiiild, Gerald (1885-1936). 
British poet, critic, and journalist. 
Educated at Norwich, University 
College, London, and Magdalen 
College, Oxford, Gould was a 
fellow of Merton, Oxford, 1906-16, 
leader writer of the Herald, 
1916-19, associate editor of the 
Daily Herald, 1919-22. His Col- 
lected Poems were published 1929. 
His other pubHoations included 
The Helping Hand, 1918: The 
Coming Revolution, 1920 ; The 
Musical Glasses, 1929. He was, 
however, best known as a reviewer 
of fiction in the Observer, the 
Daily News, and elsewhere. He 
created a new style in this field, 
introducing wit as well as judge- 
ment into his notices. He died 
Nov. 2, 1936. 

Barbara Ayrton Gould, his wife, 
a daughter of Prof. W. E. Ayrton 
and Mrs. Hertha Ayrton, was an 
organizer and politician. She served 
on various commissions, including 
the royal commission on the civfl 
service, 1929-31, and was a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of 
the Labour Party from 1930, being 
chairman. 1939-40. She sat as 
M.P. for Hendon North, 1945-50. 
Their son, born 1922, achieved 
a reputation as a painter and art 
critic under the name Michael 
Ayrton. 

Gotdd, Jay (1836-92). Ameri- 
can capitalist. Born at Roxbury, 
New York, May 27, 1836, he left 
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his father’s 
farm at the 
age of 16 and 
entered an 
ironmongery 
store. Here he 
remained until 
1856, spending 
his spare time 
in the study 
of surveying. 
After a ven- 
ture in the lumber trade, he took 
advantage of the rly. panic of 1857 
to buy a controlling interest in the 
Rutland (N.Y.) Washington rly. 
Two years later he opened a 
broker’s business in New York. 

In 1856 he became president of 
the Erie railroad, of which he had 
obtained the controlling interest, 
and manipulated rly. stock to enor- 
mous profit. The Union Pacific, 
Missouri Pacific, Wabash, Texas 
Pacific, St. Louis and' Northern, 


and St. Louis and San Francisco 
rlys. were all controlled by him, 
whilst in 1881 he formed the West- 
ern Union Telegraph System. He 
died Dec. 2, 1892. 

Gounod, pRAugois Charles 
(1818-93). French composer. He 
was born, the son of a painter, at 
Paris on June 
17, 1818, and 
entered the 
conservatoire 
of Paris in 
1836. After 
studying 
there under 
Fr omen tal 
Hatevy, he 
went to Italy 
as winner of 
the Prix de 
Rome, 1839. 
On his return 
to Paris he became organist at the 
chapel of the Missions iStrangeres. 
His name was brought into public 
notice by the production of his 
first opera, Sappho, in 1851. His 
next operatic success was in 1858 
wjth a clever setting of Moliere’s 
Le Mddecin malgr6 Ltd. Gounod’s 
version of Goethe’s Faust, which 
set him in the forefront of operatic 
composers, was produced in Paris 
in 1859. Its first performance in 
London was in 1863. 

Henceforth his work secured a 
ready hearing, and there came 
Phillmon et Baucis, 1860, and La 
Reine de Saba, 1862, which has 
always met with more success 
abroad than in France. Mireille, on 
a libretto of the Provencal poet 
Mistral, appeared in 1864, and his 
fine rendering of the story of 
Romeo and Juliet in 1867. Mean- 
while he had also been writing 
much other music, sacred and 
secular, notably the Mass of S. 
Cecilia, 1855. Among his other 
sacred music should be remem- 
bered two other Masses, 1876 and 
1887, and the two oratorios The 
Redemption and Mors et Vita, pro- 
duced at the Birmingham Festivals 
in 1882 and 1885 respectively. 
Gounod, who came to England 
during the Franco-Prussian War, 
composed a cantata, Gallia, for the 
opening of the Royal Albert Hall, 
1871. He died at St. Cloud, Oct. 
18, 1893. 

Despite much severe criticism of 
his sometimes over-florid and over- 
sweet style, Gounod’s work at its 
best has a permanent interest. His 
operas are untiringly welcomed in 
all countries, his Masses are fre- 
quently sung, some of his songs, 
e.g. the Ave Maria, a melody boldly 
superimposed on the first prelude 
of Bach, are universally familiar. 



He exercised a great influence on 
the following generation of French 
composers. Gounod was personally 
a man of wide culture and deep 
religious feeling, both reflected in 
his work, and a volume of his auto- 
biographical notes and reprmted 
articles w^as pub. 1896. Pron. goo-no. 

Gourd (Lat. cucurbiia). Half- 
hardy annual trailing plant of the 
family Cucurbitaceae, mostly na- 
tives of India. The edible varieties 
of gourd or pumpkin are growm in 
the same way as the vegetable 
marrow. They can be cooked as 
a vegetable while young and 
tender, or used to make pumpkin 
pie w'hen ripe. The largest sort is 
the Hundredweight gourd. Orna- 
mental gourds make a striking 
garden decoration when trained 
to cover arches or trellis-work ; 
they are of various shapes, and 
brightly coloured. Among them 
are the apple, pear, orange, and 
egg-shaped, and the Turk’s cap. 

The best way to grow gourds is 
to sow the seeds singly in 3-in. pots 



Gourd. Examples of some ordinary 
forms. The species shown include : 

1. Vegetable Marrow; 2. Water 
Melon ; 3. Winter Melon ; 4. Great 
Yellow Gourd 

in a greenhouse in April, planting 
the seedlings out of doors at the 
end of May in rich soil, and 
watering freely in dry weather. 

The story of Jonah and the gourd 
(Jonah 4) is well known. The 
rind of several varieties of gourd, 
including the bottle-gourd (g.u.), is 
used by natives to form flasks or 
bottles for carrying liquids. 

Gourgaud, Gaspard, Baron 
(1783-1852). A French soldier. 
Bom Sept, 14, 1783, at Versailles, 
he rose to the rank of general in the 
Napoleonic campaigns, and after 
the final overthrow of Napoleon 
accompanied his master to St. 
Helena, where he assisted him in 
the preparation of his Memoirs. 
He published an account of the 
campaign of 1815, and a vehement 
refutation of Scott’s Life of Na- 
poleon, but his most important 
book is his Journal inedit de 
Ste.-Helene, first published m 1899. 
He died in Paris, July 25, 1852. 
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Govrko OB Gubko, Joseph 
Vladimibovioh (1828-1901). A 
Russian soldier. Scion of a noble 
Lithuanian 
family, he was 
born Nov. 15, 
1828, and was 
appointed an 
officer of the 
Russian imper- 
ial guard. He 
rose rapidly 
in rank, and 
served in the 
Crimean War, 
but his military reputation rests 
entirely upon his achievements 
against the Turks in 1877-78. He 
led a Russian detachment across 
the Danube and seized Timova ; 
he then drove the Turks from the 
Shipka Pass, and pressed deeper 
into their empire. Falling back, 
he defended the Shipka against 
Turkish efforts at recapture, and 
had a large share in the operations 
that led to the faU of Plevna. One 
operation was an advance on 
Sofia, which he occupied, having 
previously driven the Turks from 
Orkhanie. Near Philippopolis he 
gained one of the few real victories 
of the war, and he had won other 
successes when the struggle ended. 
Gourko was afterwards governor 
of St. Petersburg and of Odessa, 
while from 1883 to 1894 he was 
governor-general of Poland. He 
died Jan. 29, 1901. 

Gonrmont, R£mt de (1858- 
i915). French literary critic and 
scholar. Born April 4, 1858, at 
Bazoche, Ome dept., France, he 
came under the influence of 
Huysmans, Gerard de Nerval, and 
Mallanne, and is remembered as 
a champion of the symbolist 
movement in modern French poe- 
try, a scholar, and a writer who 
to a distinguished literary style 
added philosophic insight. From 
1883 to 1891 he held an appoint- 
ment at the BibKotheque Nationale, 
Paris. Afterwards he became 
editor of Le Mercure de France. 
He wrote Les Frangais au Canada, 
1888 ; Proses Moroses, 1896 ; Le 
Pelerin du Silence, 1896 ; Le 
Livre des Masques, 1896-98 ; 
Esth4tique de la Langue Fran- 
§mse, 1899 ; Promenades Litter- 
aires, 1904-6; Une Nuit au Luxem- 
bourg, 1906 ; Promenades Philo- 
sophiques, 1906-8 ; Le Probleme 
du Style, 1907 ; a volume of verse, 
Divertissements, 1912. Two of his 
works, Lettres k I’Amazone and 
Pendant la Guerre, were published 
posthumously, 1916. He died 
Sept. 27, 1915. 

His brother, Jean de Gourmont 
(b. 1877), was^so a writer, contrib- 
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uting to Le Mercure de France. 
He published poems, and a novel, 
Le Toison d’Or, 1908. 

Gourock. A burgh, residential 
town, and holiday resort of Ren- 
frewshire, Scotland. It stands on 
the S. side of the 
Firth of Clyde 
adjoining Green- 
ock. It is con- 
nected with Glas- 
gow by steamer, 
rly., and motor 
bus. Ashton is 
the holiday dist. 
The town has in- 
dustries, connected with shipping 
and is itself a centre for local 
shipping, while its sheltered bay is 
much frequented by yachts. There 
are goK links here. Legendary 
and historical associations cling to 
a stone called Granny Kempooh. 
Gourock became a 
burgh in 1694. 

Pop. 8,844. 

During the Sec- 
ond Great War, 
when the London 
docks became the 
target of concen- 
trated attacks by 
the Luftwaffe, the 
Clyde anchorages 
emergency port 
was organized in 
the safe, enclosed 
waters off Gourock 
to handle ships 
which would nor- 
mally have docked 
in London. Be- 
tween Sept., 1940, and Aug., 1945, 
1,855 ships discharged or loaded 
overside more than 2,000,000 tons 
of cargo. 

Gout (Lat. gutta, drop, humour). 
Disorder of bodily chemistry. It is 
characterised by excess of uric acid 
in the blood, and deposit of urate 
of sodium in the joints and their 
vicinity. The changes in meta- 
bolism which cause the condition 
are not understood. Gout cannot 
occur without excess of uric acid, 
but the latter is not the cause of 
gout. Hereditary influences are 
an important predisposing cause ; 
alcoholism and over-eating with- 
out sufficient exercise are frequent 
antecedents. Workers in lead are 
particularly liable to the disease. 
Males are more frequently affected 
than females, and the disease is 
exceptional in people who are 
under the age of 35. 

Three forms are generally recog- 
nized : acute, chronic, and irreg- 
ular gout. In the acute attack 
there may be premonitory symp- 
toms, such as twinges of pain in 
the small joints of the hands and 


feet, and indigestion. The attack 
most often begins in the early hours 
of the morning, with violent pain 
in the joints of the big toe, which 
rapidly become hot and swollen. 
Sometimes knee or finger joints 
are first to be affected, and several 
joints may be involved simul- 
taneously, or in rapid succession. 
The temperature rises to 102° or 
103°. The pain lessens in the 
com'se of a few hours, but recurs 
towards evening for two or three 
days, the severity of the symptoms 
gradually abating. 

After the first attack, the joint 
affected appears to return to the 
normal condition, but repeated 
attacks result in more or less stiff- 
ness and swelling of the articula- 
tions. Ultimately the condition 
passes into the chronic form, the 
joints being permanently enlarged. 



Gouiock, Scotland. The town and bay on the south 
side of the Firth ol Clyde 


deformed, and irregular. So-called 
“ chalk stones *’ are formed about 
the knuckles and elsewhere, and 
the skin over them is stretched and 
sometimes ulcerated. Deposits of 
sodium urate in the cartilages of 
the ear are common. Besides local 
signs the patient usually suffers 
from dyspepsia and more or less 
continuous ill-health. Irregular 
gout is a condition seen in persons 
who, while not suffering from 
definite attacks of gout, have a 
tendency to the disease often due 
to hereditary influences. The ten- 
dency may manifest itself in a 
number of ways, among which are 
liability to eczema, biliousness, 
thickening of the arteries, head- 
ache, neuralgia, diabetes, etc. 

With proper care, gouty persons 
may live for many years, but long- 
continued attacks are likely to 
bring about Bright’s disease, 
uraemia {q.v,), changes in the 
arteries, and affections of the heart. 
In an attack of acute gout, the 
affected limb should be raised, and 
the pain may be relieved by warm 
fomentations. Colchicum is the 
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This outline of the purpose and forms hy which countries are 
governed may he supplemented by reference to Democracy ; Fascism ; 
Feudalism ; Monarchy ; Tyranny^ etc., and to such subjects as 
Cabinet; Commons, House of ; President; Soviet, etc. 


sovereign, age-old remedy, and the 
administration of citrate of potash 
or lithium is useful. Chronic gout 
must be kept under control by 
carefully regulated living. 

Meat should be taken sparingly, 
and substances like sweetbreads, 
liver, and kidney, as well as most 
soups and meat extracts, should 
be avoided. Fresh fish, eggs, milk, 
butter, and fresh vegetables are 
recommended. Red wines and 
champagne are more harmful than 
white wines and whisky. Regular 
sufficient daily exercise and atten- 
tion to the bowels are important. 
Overwork and worry should be 
avoided. 

Gout Fly {CMorojas taeniopus). 
Small fiy whose larvae or grubs 
attack the young ears of spring 
barley, causing them to become 
much swollen and to fail to grow 
out of the ensheathing leaves. 

Govan. Western suburb and 
pari. div. (returning one member) 
of Glasgow, until 1912 a separate 
municipality. It lies on the S. side 
of the Clyde opposite Glasgow 
proper, although part of the parish 
of Govan is N. of the river. It haj 
its own railway station, and is 
also connected with Glasgow by 
buses and a rly. that goes under 
the Clyde. The chief industry is 
shipbifilding, Harland and Wolff 
having immense yards here. There 
are also docks, and steamers call 
at the pier. Also at Govan are 
engineering works and foundries. 
The principal buildings are the 
parish church, with some early 
Christian monuments in its church- 
yard, S. Mary’s U.F. church, and 
the large Merryflats poorhouse. 
Here is Elder Park. 

Governess-cart. Low-hung, 
small, two-wheeled, one-horse car- 
riage holding four persons. It has 
two seats, facing inwards, and a 
small door at rear. Usually drawn 
by a pony or quiet cob, it is tin- 
comfortable, but safe, and is 
named from its former common 
use as a children’s conveyance. 



Governess-cart. Low, two-wheeled 
vehicle used on country roads 


The term government (Lat. 
guhernare, to steer or direct) de- 
scribes the work of those who 
guide the ship of state, and are 
ultimately responsible for its 
safety and well-being. 

Historically, government has 
been of three kinds — ^monarchical, 
aristocratic, or democratic. In a 
monarchy, a single person exer- 
cised the main governmental func- 
tions ; in an aristocracy, the func- 
tions were exercised by an order 
or class ; and in a democracy, the 
government was ultimately re- 
sponsible to the adult population 
as a whole. This classification is 
rooted in Greek political philo- 
sophy, and particularly in Aris- 
totle, who separated three “ good ” 
types — ^monarchy, aristocracy, and 
constitutional government — ^from 
three perverted types — ^tyranny, 
oligarchy, and democracy. The 
line of differentiation was between 
government by the one, the few, 
or the many, and the good or bad 
term was applied as the rulers 
ruled in the public interest or for 
their own selfish ends. To Aris- 
totle, however, an aristocracy was 
a government by an order specially 
qualified by abilities, training, and 
experience for the work of govern- 
ment. This ideal was sometimes 
achieved in ancient Athens, and, 
at its best, the rule of the Wliigs in 
England in the 18th century ap- 
proached it. When, however, the 
Whig rule degenerated to the pro- 
motion of the interests of their 
order, it was more accurately 
termed an oligarchy. 

FossiUe Tyranny of Majorities 

Aristotle used the term democ- 
racy, not for an ideal state, but for 
a debased condition in which poli- 
tical power was in the hands of the 
unreflecting and uneuucated mob. 
Particularly since the French 
Revolution, however, the demo- 
cratic form of government has 
been idealised, and there has been 
attributed to it what ought to be 
the characteristics of aU good 
government, i.e. that under it all 
laws and political institutions 
promote the well-being of the com- 
munity as a whole. The political 
philosophy of Western Europe iij 
the 19th century assumed that this 
object could most certainly be 
achieved by letting government 
rest on the active consent of the 
adult population. It is obvious, 


however, that, if pushed to ex- 
tremes, such theories of govern- 
ment might lead (and in fact have 
led) to the tyranny of majorities 
over minorities, which becomes all 
he more acute where there is a 
difference of race, creed, or class 
between * the dominant majority 
and the minority. Experience has 
shown that democratic govern- 
ment has worked well only in those 
countries which have possessed for 
long periods a strong feeling of 
unity, and in which majorities, in 
their period of dominance, are 
prepared to accept limits to their 
legal powers, and to use self-re- 
straint in order that similar forbear- 
ance may be shown towards them 
when the positions are reversed. 

Theories of Earl Marx 

During the past century, the 
problem of government has been 
approached afresh in the light of 
the theories of Karl Marx {g.v.}. 
From the Marxian point of view, 
government in western society was 
simply the domination of the com- 
munity by a class in its own in- 
terests. The object of political 
endeavour should, therefore, be to 
establish the classless society in 
which government would then 
become the genuine instrument of 
the community as a whole. To 
achieve this end, Marx held that 
it would be necessary to pass 
through a transitional period in 
which the dictatorship of the 
proletariat would bring about the 
necessary social, economic, and 
political transformations by means 
of which aU privileged orders 
would be abolished. These theories 
have formed the basis of govern- 
ment in the U.S.S.R. since 1917, 
though to the detached observer it 
might perhaps seem that while 
the old privileged orders have been 
swept away, a new governing class, 
the Communist party, has been 
introduced. Further, the claim of 
the new order to rule in the inter- 
ests of the community as a whole 
can be assessed by precisely the 
same tests which are applicable to 
other political systems. 

Besides the classification of 
governments recognized by Aris- 
totle, there is a different classifica- 
tion into unitary and federal gov- 
ernments. In a unitary state, the 
central government possesses un- 
lirjoited power, so that although 
local governments may exist 
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within the state, they are ulti- 
mately subordinate to the power 
of the central government, which 
can modify their powers as it 
chooses. In a federal state, on the 
other hand, sovereign power is 
divided between central and local 
governments, sometimes (as in the 
case of the U.S.A.) by a written 
constitution which prescribes the 
functions of each, and the central 
government can encroach upon 
the authority of the local govern- 
ment only to a defined limit. 
There are federal governments in 
the U.S.A., Canada, Australia, 
Switzerland, and various Latin- 
American states. In form, too, the 
Soviet Union is a federation. 

Spheres of Government 
In Western political thought, 
government is divided into three 
main spheres — legislative, judicial, 
and executive. The legislature is 
the organ which makes the laws, 
the ju<ficiary interprets and applies 
them, and the executive enforces 
them. In the 18th century, Mon- 
tesquieu traced the excellence of 
the English constitution to the fact 
that there had been a complete 
separation of these powers, so bhat 
no one department of government 
was able to override the other 
two. This was in contrast with 
France, where aU power was con- 
centrated in the hands of the 
monarch, with resulting impair- 
ment of individual Uberty. The 
ideas of Montesquieu greatly influ- 
enced the political thought of the 
next half century, and in particular 
the constitution of the U.S.A., 
where, the doctrine of separation 
of powers was pushed to its far- 
thest limits. The result is that at 
times, when the president and 
congress are at variance, the exe- 
cution of government policy may 
be held up or even abandoned 
altogether. 

Even in origin, it is possible 
that the theory of Montesquieu 
is founded upon a misunderstand- 
ing of the English constitution, 
where fall sovereignty resides in 
parliament, but the driving force 
is supplied by the cabinet, which 
contains the chief heads of 
executive departments. Today, 
moreover, the great extension of 
governmental activity into all 
aspects of social life has meant 
that, in practice, the theory of the 
separation of powers has had to 
be abandoned. It has also con- 
centrated attention upon the vast 
growth in the powers of the great 
departments of state, upon which 
modern legislation increasingly 
confers wide legislative and judicial 
powers. 


Bibliography. The State, Wood- 
row Wilson, 1899 ; Elements of 
Politics, H. Sidgwick, 4th ed. 1919 ; 
Modern Democracies, Lord Bryce, 
1921 ; Federal and Unified Con- 
stitutions, A. P. Newton, 1923 ; 
Law of the Constitution, A. V. 
Dicey, 9th ed. 1939 ; Essays on 
Government, Sir E. Barker, 1945. 

Governor. In mechanics, an 
apparatus for regulating the work- 
ing s-peed of an engine under vary- 
ing conditions of load. Most 
governors for steam and internal 
combustion engines follow the 
original ball governor of James 
Watt. The function of a governor 
is to adjust the mean driving 
torque of an engine or turbine 
to the mean resisting torque of the 
driven member (machine, genera- 
tor, etc.) by increasing or decreas- 
ing as necessary the energy sup- 
plied. This can be accomplished 
either by altering the point of out- 



marine engines the governor is 
actuated by changes in the accel- 
eration of the reciprocating parts 
(Aspinall governor). 

Fig. 1 shows a loaded Watt 
governor (or Porter governor), 
which was in universal use for 
many years, but was found to be 
too sluggish in action for engines 
running at other than slow speeds. 
Moreover, it is unsuitable for any 
but stationary engines. But the 
spring-loaded governor, one type 
of which is illustrated in Pig. 2, 
does not depend upon gravity 
for its operation and can be 
adapted for high speeds of revolu- 
tion, so that it can be used on 
moving vehicles and with the 
shaft horizontal if required. 

In the case of Pig. 1, S is a ver- 
tical shaft rotated by the engine 
through a bevel gear. Pour links 
LLLL connect two metal balls BB 
with the top of S and with a weight 
W grooved near the bottom at 0. 
The weight is able to move freely 
up and down S. When the speed 
increases, the radius of action of 
the balls BB increases and the 
sleeve C, carrying the weight W 
and the end C of the forked lever 
D, lifts and partly closes the 
throttle, thus diminishing the sup- 
ply of steam to the engine. When 
the speed decreases, 0 falls and the 
throttle opening is increased. The 
higher the normal speed of the 
engine, the greater W must be to 
obtain a reasonable movement of 
C for a small change of speed. If 
the load changes rapidly, the 
governor does not respond quickly 
enough and “hunting” (i.e. the 
exceeding by the engine of the 
designated speed) will occur. 


off or by throttling 
the steam (steam 
engine or turbine), 
or by varying the 
supply of fuel to 
the cylinder (in- 
ternal combustion 
engine). In small 
gas engines the ^ 
governor operates f 
by cutting out \ 
explosion strokes, 
but this leads to 
undesirable torque 
fluctuations and 
necessitates the 
fitting of very 
heavy flywheels. 
Most governors 
o.p e r a t e by 
changes in centri- 
fugal force with 
chanps of speed, 
but in the case of 
a nu m b er of 
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In the spring-loaded governor 
(Fig. 2) the bell-crank lever ABC 
is pivoted at the pin B, which is 
fixed to the frame F, the whole re- 
volving with the shaft R. At the 
working speed, the leverage of the 
centrifugal force on the balls A, 
taken about B, is just balanced by 
the leverage of the spring pressure 
on the sleeve, also about B. If the 
speed increases, the centrifugal 
force increases, partly due to the 
increased speed and partly to the 
increased radius of the ball path. 
As the sleeve lifts, the compression 
of the spring increases until the 
increased load on the sleeve just 
balances the increased centrifugal 
force. The stiffness and initial 
compression of the spring can be 
BO adjusted that a small change of 
speed will move the sleeve to its 
extreme limit in either direction. 
Such a governor is known as an 
isochronous governor and a dash- 
pot is nebessary, introducing fluid 
friction to slow up the movement 
of the sleeve and prevent the valve 
over-shooting its correct position 
for the new load, causing hunting. 

In the case of steam turbines 
driving alternating current genera- 
tors, where the speed must be 
regulated within very fine limits 
and the stop valve is compara- 
tively heavy, the governor is made 
to operate a relay, admitting oil 
under pressure to either side of 
a cylinder which moves the valve 
the required distance. Such a 
governor can be quite small and 
comparatively free from solid 
friction. Since the governor is 
nearly isochronous a dash-pot is 
usually fitted and an auxiliaiy 
spring is used for fine adjustment. 

For compression ignition oil en- 
gines the governor either changes 
the position of a sleeve or rotates 
the plunger of the fuel pump, 
thus releasing the oil pressure in 
the fuel pipe earlier or later as 
required. In hydraulic turbines 
of the impulse type the governor 
operates a relay which deflects 
the jet of water issuing from the 
nozzle. In the reaction type the 
angle of the guide vanes at entry is 
altered by a similar device. {See 
Hydraulic Turbine.) 

For correct reproduction of 
speech or music a gramophone 
disk must run at the prescribed 
speed without perceptible fluctu- 
ation. To ensure this a spring- 
controlled governor is fitted to the 
driving motor which increases or 
decreases frictional resistance as 
the speed tends to alter. In other 
cases the governor can be made to 
apply a brake to an epicyclic gear. 
See Gear. 


Governor (Lat. gvbernare, to 
steer). Representative in a pro- 
vince or colony of the supreme 
authority of a state. Under the 
Roman Empire civil officials with 
proconsular power and rank gov- 
erned the senatorial provinces, i.e. 
those in which legions were not 
maintained i the imperial provinces, 
requiring military forces for 
their security^ were governed by 
legati Augusti, with full military 
power and wide jurisdiction. 

In the British Commonwealth, 
governors are classified as gover- 
nors-general and governors. A 
governor-general is appointed by 
the crown to represent its authority 
in each of the dominions and in 
certain of the colonies. Other 
colonies (e.g, Gambia, the Ba- 
hamas) have governors. 

In the U.S.A. each state elects a 
governor as the chief official in the 
legislative and executive manage- 
ment of its own affairs. 

Governor’s Island. Fortified 
island in New York Bay S. of the 
Battery. It lies at the entrance 
to the East R., and is separated 
from Brooklyn by the Buttermilk 
Channel. A station of the West 
India Company in 1621, the island 
is now the headquarters of the 2nd 
corps area or the eastern depart- 
ment of 'the U.S. army, which has 
jurisdiction ovar the area from 
New York to Virginia and includes 
Puerto Rico. By 1900, the island 
had dwindled from 170 to 70 acres 
through wave erosion. It was 
reclaimed m 1903 and now has an 
area of 173-35 acres. Bought from 
two Indians by Wouter van 
Twiller, second Dutch governor of 
New Amsterdam (as New York 
was formerly called) in 1637, the 
island has served at various times 
as a summer resort, racecourse 
site, sheep farm, and game pre- 
serve. It acquired its present name 
after the New York assembly in 
1698 set it aside as a country seat 
for the colony’s English governors. 
First fortified in 1794 when there 
’were rumours of war with France, 
the island is the site of Fort Jay 
and Castle Williams, a circular 
fort used as a barracks, South 
Battery, overlooking the channel, 
the Chapel of S. Cornelius the 
Centurion, of Trinity Parish, a 
nine-hole golf course, polo grounds, 
target ranges, and the homes of 
the area commandant and of other 
army officers, 

Gow, Niel (1727-1807). Scot- 
tish violinist. Born at Inver, near 
Dunkeld, March 22, 1727, his skill 
in playing reels made him famous. 
In London he was in great request 
at fashionable gatherings, and he 


also did most 
useful work in 
preserving old 
Scottish melod- 
ies. Gow, who 
died March 1, 
1807, had four 
sons, all musi- 
cians, and his 
and their com- 
positions are 
found in The 
Gow Collection 



Kiel Gow, 
Scottish violinist 
After Raeburn 

of old Scottish 


songs, a valuable work containing 
many old melodies which would 
otherwise have been lost. 

Gowbarrow Park. Estate in 
the Lake District of England, now- 
public property. It is on the N. 
side of Ullswater, on the slopes of 
Gowbarrow Fell. The original 
park was about 2,000 acres in ex- 
tent, but additions have been 
made to it. It contains a shooting 
lodge called Lyulph’s Tower, and 
the beautiful waterfall of Aira 
Force. Gowbarrow was bought 
by the National Trust and opened 
in 1906. 


Gower. Peninsula of Glamor- 
ganshire. It lies between the rivers 
Tawe and Loughor, being about 
27 m. long and 7 m. across. It 
contains Swansea and Oyster- 
mouth, is almost surround^ by 
the waters of the Bristol Channel, 
and retains certain customs of its 
own. The Welsh caU it Gwyr. 

Gower was conquered by the 
Normans in the 12th century, and 
therein some of them settled, built 
castles, and introduced the feudal 
system. It had its own lord, who 
had the privileges of a lord of the 
marches; he held his court at 
Swansea and had his own sheriff 
and other officials. The lordship 
passed from the family of De 
Braose to John de Mowbray, duke 
of Norfolk. The earl of Pembroke 
was a later lord, and from that 
family it passed by marriage to the 
Somersets, now represented by the 
duke of l^aufort. In 1535, how- 
ever, Gower was included in Gla- 
morganshire (q.v.), 

Gower, John (c. 1325-1408). 
English poet, contemporary and 
friend of Chaucer, who calls 
him “moral Gower.” He lived 
largely at his 
country seat in 
Kent, but de- 
tails of his life 
are obscure. He 
became blind 
shortly before 
his death, and 
was buried in 
S. Saviour’s 
Church at 
Southwark. 



John Gower, 
Englisli poet 
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Gower’s chief works are Speculum 
Meditautis, written in French, 
which was lost for centuries and 
dkcovered at Cambridge in 1895 ; 
Vox Clamantis, in Latin, which 
deals with the rising of Wat Tyler ; 
and Confessio Amantis, in English, 
a collection of tales after the model 
of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 
Gower is unconscionably prolix 
and somewhat dull. The Vox 
Clamantis, which runs to 30,000 
lines, is redeemed by the author’s 
gift for story-telling and a certain 
quaintness of fancy. The standard 
edition of his works is that by G. C. 
Macaulay, 1899-1902. 

Gown. Word meaning an outer 
garment of loose shape. It is now 
used in two senses, for the robe 
worn by graduate and under- 
graduate members of universities, 
and of learned societies generally, 
and as a synonym for a full- 
length dress worn by a lady. There 
are also dressing gowns, etc. See 
Hood ; and plates faoingpp. 3864-5. 

Gowrie^ Alexander Gore 
Arkwright Hore-Ruthven, 1st 
Earl of (b. 1872). Bom at Wind- 
sor, he was descended from the 
Scottish family of Ruthven who 
became earls of Growrie, 1581-1600. 
He was educated at Eton, and 
commisioned to the Highland 
I^ht Infantry in 1891. Attached 
to the Egyptian army, he fonght 
in' the Sudan, and won the V.C. 
at Osmanieh, 1899. He served in 
Prance and Gallipoli, 1914-18; 
awarded the l).S.O. and bar and 
the C.B., he became temporary 
brig.-gen. He retired with that 
rai^ in 1924, and after terms as 
governor of S. Australia and of 
New South Wales became gover- 
nor general of Australia, 1936-44. 
He was created a baron in 1935 
and an earl in 1944. In 1945 he was 
appointed deputy constable and 
lieutenant-governor of Windsor 
Castle. See Ruthven. 

GU)WTie Conspiracy , The. Plot 
against the person of James VI of 
Scotland, attempted hy John, earl 
of Gowrie, and his brother Alexan- 
der, known as the master of Ruth- 
ven. On Aug. 6, 1600, the king 
was mounting his horse at Falkland 
Palace for a day’s buck hunting 
when Alexander Ruthven ap- 
proached and told him that a 
countryman had found near Perth 
a wide pot all full of coined gold in 
greiaL pieces, and that the man was 
detained in Gowrie Castle, where the 
king was prayed to come and 
examine him. 

About 7 o’clock the king ac- 
cordingly rode there with a few 
attenc^ts, Ruthven spurring for- 
ward, , to warn his brother of the 
king’s j approach. James’s sus- 


John Gowei. Effigy and tomb of 
the poet in S. Saviouris Cbnich, 
Southwark 

picions had been aroused by Ruth- 
ven’s strange manner, and also by 
Gowrie’s appearance with an escort 
of fourscore armed retainers to 
meet his royal visitor, and he was 
further angered by the sorry cheer 
provided for his refreshment. After 
dinner Alexander led him to a 
remote part of the castle, up a 
winding stair, and through several 
rooms, the doors of which he 
locked behind him, into a gallery 
chamber where a man was waiting 
with a dagger in his girdle. Seizing 
this dagger, Ruthven held it to 
the kin^s breast, and threatened to 
stab him if he uttered a sound 
James pleaded with him, and by 
promise of pardon and silence on 
the subject, prevailed on him not 


to strike. Ruthven left the room 
to consult his brother, leaving the 
king in the custody of the servant. 

Ruthven returning told the 
king he must die, and a desperate 
struggle followed, during which 
James managed to drag Ruthven 
to a window whence he called for 
help to his attendants, whom 
Gowrie had vainly tried to induce 
to leave, alleging that the king 
had already departed by another 
door. Sir -John Ramsey was the 
first to find his way upstairs, and 
stabbed Ruthven, who was dis- 
patched on the stairs by Sir Thomas 
Erskine and Sir Hugh Harries also 
rushing to the rescue. The earl of 
Gowrie, hurrying in, was stabbed 
to the heart 'by Ramsey. 

What lay behind the tacts re- 
mains uncertain. An investigation 
was held, but even at 'the time 
popular feeling ran high against 
James, whom the people believed 
to be a doer and not a sufferer.” 
It was alleged that he desired to 
extirpate the Ruthven family, who 
made some pretensions to the 
throne, and the pro . ed forgery of 
letters produced by a notary, 
George Sprot, which pui^orted to 
have been written by Sir Robert 
Logan of Restalrig to Gowrie, has 
strengthened this opinion, further 
confirmed by the ruthless treat- 
ment meted out to the surviving 
Ruthvens. On the other hand, it 
has been suggested that the Ruth- 
vens were actuated by desire to 
avenge their father’s execution, and 
also that the conspiracy originated 
in the English court with the con- 
nivance of Elizabeth. See The Tra- 
gedy of Gowrie House, L. A. Barb4, 
1887; James VI and the Gowrie 
Mystery, Andrew Lang, 1902. 


Gowne Conspuacy. The death of John and Alexander Gowrie, frustrated 
in their plot to assassinate James vl of Scotland 

From a print in the BritUh Museum 
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Groyanna or Goiana. Town of 
Brazil, in the state of Pernambuco. 
It stands on the river Goj^anna, 
40 m. N.N.W. of Pernambuco. It 
possesses a Carmelite monastery, 
schools, a hospital, law courts, 
and factories, and it trades in 
cotton, dyewoods, sugar, rum, 
coffee, tobacco, cattle, and hides. 

Goya y Lucientes, Francisco 
Josi) DE (1746-1828). Spanish 
painter and etcher. Born of peasant 
parents at 
Fuendetodos, 
in Aragon, he 
studied art un- 
der Jose Mar- 
tinez at Sara- 
gossa. Having 
become em- 
broiled with 
the authorities, 
he was obliged 
to flee to Ma- 
drid, and a few 
years later had 
to seek refuge in Italy. Returning 
to Madrid in 1775, he married the 
sister of Bayeu, the court painter, 
through whose interest he was com- 
missioned 'to design the famous 
tapestries now in the Prado. In 
1785 he became deputy director of 
the San Fernando Academy, in 
1789 painter of the chamber to 
Charles IV, and in 1814 court 
painter to King Ferdinand. He 
was in Seville, 1817, at Paris, 1824, 
and at Bordeaux, 1825, where he 
died April 16, 1828. 

A revolutionary in life as well as 
in art, Goya delighted in offendii^ 
conventional susceptibilities. His 
three most famous sets of etchings. 



Francisco Goya 
y Lucieutes, 
Spanish painter 

Self-portrait 


Los Caprichos, the Tauromaquia, 
and Los Desastres de la Guerra — 
the last inspired by Napoleon’s 
invasion — express his mordantly 
satirical genius almost better than 
any of his paintings ; but his por- 
traits and subject paintings, with 
their uncompromising realism, are 
hardly less characteristic. The best 
of his work is at Madrid, but there 


are four examples in the National 
Gallery, London. Consult Goya : 
an Impression of Spain, Lord Der- 
went, 1930 ; Goya, C. Poore, 1938. 

Goyaz. Central state 'of Brazil, 
it is bounded on the W. by Matto 
Grosso, and on the E. by Minas 
Geraes and Bahia. Area, 288,462 
sq. m. Several mt. ranges traverse 
the state, mostly running from N. 
to S. and of no great elevation. 
The principal rivers are the Tocan- 
tins, which rises as the Maranhao 
in the S. of the state and flows due 
N. through the centre ; the Ara- 
guaya on the W. boundary ; and 
the Paranahyba. Several other 
streams are unnavigable because 


of cataracts and currents. Exten- 
sive forests fringe most of the 
rivers, and a large portion of terri- 
tory in the northern districts of 
the state is unexplored. 

The S. part of riie state contains 
the principal centres of the civil- 
ized population. Formerly gold 
was extensively worked, but the 
output has declined considerably. 
Silver, copper, marble, and iron 
exist, but are unworked. Dia- 
monds and quartz crystals, called 
Brazilian pebbles and used in 
optical work, are found. The chief 
occupation is stock-raising, but 
the cultivation of coffee, sugar, to- 
bacco, and cacao is carried on. 
Goyaz is the most backward of the 
Brazilian states, transport facili- 
ties are almost non-existent, and 
rlys. are only just beginning to be 
laid down. The site for the Fede- 
ral capital has been selected from 
this state, on a plateau between 
Formosa Pyrinopolis and Santa 
Lugia. The climate, is agreeable 
on the whole. Pop. (est.) 907,800. 

Joyania (g.u.), the capital of 
the state, was formerly known as 
Goyaz or Villa Boa de Goyaz. 

Goyen, Jan van (1596-1665). 
Dutch painter. Bom at Leiden, 
Jan. 13, 1596, he worked for a 
while in France, and on his return 
to Holland took flnishing lessons 
from Esaias van de Velde. After a 
short sojourn in Haarlem he re- 
sided in his native city for several 



years, removing m 1631 to The 
Hague, V here he died in April, 1 665 . 
He painted the river, canal, and 
coastal scenery of the Netherlands. 

Gozo OR Gozzo. British island 
of the Maltese group. It lies 4 m. 
N.W. of Malta, is 8 m. long and 
4 m. broad, and has an area of 26 
sq. m. Composed of coralline lime- 
stone, the surface is diversified, fer- 
tile, and well cultivated, producii^ 
fruits and vegetables. Lace is 


made. There are remains of Cyclo- 
pean walls, and a tower and 
Roman monuments. The chief 
towns are Victoria, formerly Ra- 
bato, in the centre of the island, 
and Fort Chambray on the S.E. 
coast. Pop. 23,000. 

Gozzi, Carlo, Count (1720- 
1806). Italian dramatist and 
memoir writer. He was a native of 
Venice, bom Dec. 13, 1720, and 
dying there April 4, 1806. His 
farcical plays and fairy pieces In 
the Venetian patois enjoyed popu- 
larity for their satiric wit. They 
were written to ridicule his drama- 
tic rivals, CJarlo Goldoni and others, 
and their success contributed to 
drive Goldoni from Venice. Re 
Turandote was the basis of an 
opera by Puccini. Gk)zzi’s Mem- 
oirs, 1797, were translated into 
English by J. A. Symonds, 1890. 

Gozzoli, Benozzo (1420-C.1498). 
Florentine painter whose real 
name was Benozzo di Lese. Bom 
in Florence, he studied under Fra 
Angelico, whose assistant he after- 
wards became. Gozzoli, who was an 
industrious and painstaking fresco 
painter, betrays the influence of 
Fra Angelico in his early works. 
Among his famous works were a 
Virgin and Child and St. Thomas 
Receiving the Girdle from, the 
Virgin, painted in 1459 for the 
church of San Fortunato at Monte- 
f alco (the latter now in the Lateran 
Museum, Rome) ; the decorations 
for the Riccardi (then the Medici) 
Palace in Florence, particularly 
the frescoes of The Journey of the 
Three Magi and Angels in Paradise; 
and the series of 24 frescoes of 
Biblical themes executed for the 
Campo Santo, Pisa (ruined by 
shell fire, July 27, 1944). The 
National Gallery, London, con- 
tains his Virgin and Child with 



Gozo, Malta. Wall m the Gran 
Gastello containing Norman arch- 
ways. Top, left, interior of the 
cathedral looking eastward 
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GozzoU. This Florentine artist’s spirited and highly Italianate conception of 
the abduction of Helen of Troy 

National Gallery, London 


Saints, painted at Florence, 1461, 
and a rendering of Paris stealing 
Helen of Troy from her husband’s 
house. Gozzoli died at Pistoja, 
Oct. 4, 1497 or 1498. Pron. 
Qot-so-lee. 

Graaf Reinet. Town of Cape 
Province, South Africa. It stands 
on the Sundays river, 185 m. by 
rly. H.N.W. of Port Elizabeth. 
Founded in 1784, it is situated in 
a district famous for its angora 
goats and ostriches. To the N. are 
the Sneeuwbergen, of which the 
Compassberg rises to a height of 
8,208 ft. above sea level. The town 
possesses a college for Dutch stu- 
dents, and is noted for its fruit and 
wine. Pop. 11,984. The dist. 
named from Graaf Reinet has a 
pop. of 23,133. 

Graben (Ger., grave). In geo- 
logy a valley or depression pro- 
duced by faulting. It is an al- 
ternative term for rift- valley {q.v.). 

Gracchus. Name of two re- 
formers in ancient Rome. They 
WOTe the sons of Cornelia (g.t?.), 
daughter of Scipio Africanus the 
Elder, by Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus, governor of higher Spain 
in 181 B.C., who made the province 
one of the most peaceable in the 
Roman dominions. 

The elder, Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus (163-133 b.c.), was pre- 
sent at the siege of Carthage and 
served in Spain, and on his jour- 
neys to and from that country the 
deplorable condition of Italian 
agriculture first drew his attention. 
The public land, i.e, the conquered 
territory distributed among Ro- 


man citizens, had largely and ille- 
gally passed into the hands of a 
comparatively small number of 
wealthy people, who cultivated 
their farms chiefly by slaves. 

As tribune in 133, Tiberius 
brought forward a measure pro- 
viding that the public lands should 
be distributed in small holdings 
among the poor, and that a certain 
proportion of free labourers should 
be employed on all large farms. 
This measure brought Tiberius 
into conflict with the senate and 
the wealthy ; and another tribune, 
Octavius, was suborned to veto 
the proposed legislation. 

Tiberius thereupon got the as- 
sembly of. the people to deprive 
Octavius of his office, and the bill 
was passed. Threatened with im- 
peachment at the end of his term 
of office for his illegal proceedings, 
Tiberius set himself to obtain the 
tribunate for another year. The 
elections were held, but the senate 
declared that they were illegal, and 
in the riots which ensued Tiberius 
and 300 of his followers were killed. 
Tiberius was a man of noble char- 
acter, and his reforms were 
prompted by a genuine desire to 
improve the condition of his less 
fortunate fellow citizens. Nor was 
his work altogether in vain ; much 
land was recovered, and during 
the next decade the census showed 
an increase of 70,000 citizens. 

Ten years after the death of 
Tiberius, the agitation was renewed 
by his brother, Gaius Sempronius 
Gracchus (153-121 B.c.), who, after 
service in Spain and as quaestor 


in Sardinia, was tribune in 123 
and 122 b.o. His policy was to put 
his reforms on a much broader 
basis than that of his brother, and 
not to rely on the support of only 
one class in the community. 

In addition to renewing the 
purely a^arian legislation of Ti- 
berius, his measures included the 
establishment of colonies for set- 
tlement by the poor, army reforms, 
and a monthly dole of corn to all 
citizens at less than half the 
market price, while an endeavour 
was made to secure the support of 
capitalists of the equestrian order 
by giving them the privilege of 
acting as jurymen. These pro- 
posals met with opposition from 
the senate, which Gracchus sought 
to counter by reviving the constitu- 
tional legislative powers of the 
assembly of the people which had 
been usurped by the senate. His 
policy virtually amounted to a 
revolution, and the senate, thor- 
oughly alarmec^ put forward a 
tribune, M. Livius Drusus, to out- 
bid Gracchus. An additional pro- 
posal of Gracchus to extend the 
franchise among the Italians alien- 
ated many of his purely Roman 
supporters. He was not elected for 
the tribimate of 121, and steps 
were taken by the senate to repeal 
his measures. The result was a riot, 
in which Gracchus perished, as his 
brother had done before him. 
Less disinterested, perhaps, than 
Tiberius, Gaius was undoubtedly 
the abler man. The democratic 
movement which he started was 
eventually the chief instrument in 
the overthrow of the senatorial 
ascendancy. The lives of the 
brothers were written by Plutarch. 
See Agrarian Laws. 

Grace (Lat. gratia). Term used 
in theology to express the love of 
God manifesting itself in free and 
undeserved favour to mankind. 
This manifestation is threefold and 
progressive. First, there is the 
original and eternal love with 
which God views His creatures ; 
hence He wills that all men shall 
be saved and sends forth His Son 
to accomplish that salvation by 
His death. This is the grace of un- 
deserved favour. Secondly, this 
fact is brought to the knowledge of 
man by the preaching of Christ and 
His Apostles, and by the teaching 
of the Christian Church. This is 
the grace of outward instruction. 
Thirdly, the knowledge of salva- 
tion is made effectual in the soul 
and the life by the supernatural 
gift of the Holy Spirit, whereby 
man embraces the salvation freely 
provided and offered him. This is 
the grace of inward sanctification. 
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The first is often known as general 
grace, and the second and third 
oombined as particular grace. 

Persons are said to be in a state 
of grace when they are living in 
•communion with God, are penitent 
for their sins, and are making use 
of the means of grace provided by 
Christ. The sacraments are the 
special channels of divine grace ; 
but whether their efficacy depends 
•cm the faith of the recipient is one 
of the points of controversy be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants. 
In regard to the relationship of the 
grace of God to the free will of 
man, S. Augustine and the Cal- 
vinists maintained that all good in 
man is due to the grace of God ; 
while the Pelagians taught that 
grace merely guided and helped 
man’s free The Church 


before, and Benedicto benedicatur 
(May the blessed be blest) used 
after the meal. 

Grace, Habvey (1874-'1944). A 
British organist and music critic. 
Bom at Romsey, Jan. 25, 1874, 
he became a pupil of Madeley 
Richardson at Southwark cathe- 
dral, and organist at S. Mary 
Magdalene, Munster Sq., London. 
He directed the S. Cecilia festivals, 
1925-33, and was organist and 
director of the choir at Chichester 
cathedral, 1931-38. Editor of The 
Musical Times, 1918-44, in which 
his regular comments on current 
musical affairs over the signature 
Peste commanded attention, he 
also wrote manuals for organists, 
transcribed Bach, and edited 
Rheinberger’s sonatas. He died 
Feb. 15, 1944. 


bat were the more marvellous be- 
cause they were done on the 
rougher wickets of the past. By 
1900, when his career as a first- 
class cricketer ended, he had 
scored over 54,000 runs. In 1871 
he scored 2,739 at an average of 
78. In 1895, aged 46, he made 
1,000 in May. His tally of 126 
centuries was not beaten until 
1925, by J. B. Hobbs. His high- 
est score in first-class cricket was 
344, and on ten occasions he 
passed 200. As a bowler he took 
over 2,800 wickets, while in seven 
seasons he scored over 1,000 runs 
and took over 100 wickets. He 
played in a series of Gentlemen v. 
Players matches from 1865 to 
1899. Grace wrote Cricketing 
Reminiscences, 1899. Gomidt Life, 
B. Darwin, 1934. 


generally takes the view that the 
grace of God and the free will of 
man cooperate in aU good works ; 
though some hold that every good 
thing wrought by the will of man is 
•due to the prevenient or antici- 
patory grace of God. See Cal- 
vinism ; Theology. 

Grace (Lat. gratia). Word 
meaning a favour of some kind. 
Tt is thus used in law and politics. 
In England an Act of Grace is one 
passed at the opening of a new 
Teign, granting a general pardon to 
certain classes of offenders, usually 
insolvent debtors. In Scotland 
the term is applied especially to 
an Act of 1696, which compelled 
every creditor who had caused a 
debtor to be imprisoned for debt, 
to be responsible for the debtor’s 
maintenance while in prison. 
Favours granted by sovereigns 
were long known as graces, and 
the term survives at the universi- 


Grace, WiiiLiAM Gilbert (1848- 
1915). English cricketer. Born 
July 18, 1848, at Downend, Glos, 

he was the son 

of a doctor, who 
was also an 
enthusiastic 
cricketer. W. 
G. had three 
brothers, of 
whom Edward 
Mills- (1841- 
1911) and 
f ^ George Freder- 

rick (1850-80) 
O ^ also p 1 a y ed 

— — — cricket for 

Bussell ^ Gloucestershire 
and England. W. G. became a 
doctor, but cricket was his real 
career. 

In 1863 he began to play in 
first-class matches, and in 1870 
became a member of the Glouces- 
tershire team, which almost at 


Gracechurcli Street. London 
thoroughfare connecting Fish 
Street Hill with Comhill and 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. Known in 
the 13th century as Garscherches- 
strate (A.S. gaera, gets, graea, a 
blade of grass, herb, hay), from 
the grass or herb market held in 
the yard of S. Benet’s Church, its 
present name dates from 1666. 
S. Benet’s stood on the E. side, at 
the junction with Fenchurch 
Street, was burnt in the Great 
Fire, rebuilt by Wren 1685, and 
demolished 1867-68, when the 
street was widened. Tarlton the 
clown lived here, and at the Cross 
Keys Inn, No. 15, which existed 
down to the middle of the 19th 
century,Bankes exhibited his horse 
Marocco. At No. 13 William Hone 
opened The Grasshopper coffee 
house. Some scenes of Heywood’s 
comedy. The Wise Women of 
Hogsdon, are laid in this street. 


ties, being used there for certain 
permissions, e.g. to take a degree. 
Days of grace are days allowed, 
beyond the appointed time, in 
which a bill of exchange must be 
met. The phrase Your Grace is 
used in Britain in addressing 
archbishops and dukes, the idea 
behind it being that persons of 
these high ranks granted favours. 

Grace. Form of thanksgiving 
said or sung before or after meals. 
Something of the kind was in use 
among the Greeks and Romans, 
but the existing graces are of 
Christian, and mainly monastic, 
origin. They are said in the haUs 
of public schools and colleges, at 
Oxford and Cambridge, the Inns 
of Court, and other learned 
societies, and frequently at public 
dinners. Some societies have their 
own graces, often a long one. A 
popular form is Benedicttta benedi- 
cat (May the Blessed bless) used 


once ranked as first-class. This 
he captained until 1899, and 
under him it was thrice champion 
county. Grace also captained the 
English team in test matches 
against Australia until 1899, and 
to that country he took teams in 
1873—74 and 1891—92 1 he also 
visited the U.S.A. In 1899 he 
became manager of the new 
London county club. He died 
Oct. 23, 1915. 

The Champion, the Doctor, the 
Old Man, or W. G., as he was 
variously called, was certainly the 
greatest cricketer who ever lived. 
Of massive frame, over 6 ft. in 
height, he was also devoted to 
other sports, being a fine runner. 
As a batsman he was superb, but 
he was also a notable fieldsman 
and a skilful bowler. He knew 
the game from end to end, and 
was as crafty as he was brilliant. 
Grace’s performances with the 


Grace Note. In music, a note 
not essential to the harmony, 
added to give piqu- . _ 
ancy to melodies, - i/ly ^ -pP 
Such notes are ■ [ 
usually written 
smaller than the 
ordinary notes. See - ^ i " l ' 

Appoggiatura ; Mor- I I ' • 

dent ; Shake ; Trill ; 

Turn. 

Graces. In classical mythology, 
the three deities of grace and 
beauty, originally goddesses of 
fertility, and called Cha rites by 
the Greeks and Gratiae by the 
Romans. See Charites. 

Grackle or Grakle (Lat. gra- 
culua, jackdaw). Name given to 
a number of birds of different 
regions, e.g. the hill miiia of 
Malaya and India. These birds 
belong to the starling family, and 
have glossy black plumage with 
yellow wattles on the sides of the 
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head. They live entirely on fruit, 
and are clever talkers and mimics. 

Grader. Machine for shaping 
the surface of roads, airfields, and 
similar areas. It consists of a 
scraping and carrying blade some- 
vhat like that of a bulldozer (q,v . ) ; 
the type of bulldozer termed an 
angledozer is a form of grader. 
The heavy steel blade is adjust- 
able at various angles in relation 
to the line of forward travel, and 
when the grader is towed, or 
moved by its own built-in motive 
unit, the soil of the road is scraped 
off and carried to one side of the 
track. ' The grader is adapted for 
shallow excavation of loose soil, 
the removal of sods, the shaping 
of road surfaces to a slope or a 
camber, etc. It can also be used 
for mixing and placing new 
material on top of the road bed. 
Besides the adjustment for angle 
of blade in relation to line of 
travel, the blade can be set at 
various angles. See Excavator. 

Gradient (Lat. gradve, a step). 
Term applied to the degree of 
ascent or descent of the slope of a 
road or rly. from the horizontal. 
A gradient is measured as one 
part vertical rise in x parts of 
horizontal distance, and may 
be denoted in several ways. Thus 
a gradient of two degrees 62 
minutes is equal to a gradient of 
5 p.c. or of 1 in 20 ; the way rises 
1 ft. vertically in every 20 ft. 
horizontally. 

The ruling gradient is the 
greatest slope permitted on a road 
or rly. On high roads this is 
usually kept between 1 in 20 and 
I in 30 except for short distances, 
A gradient of 1 in 25, occasionally 
used on rlys. in mountainous dis- 
tricts, is generally regarded as the 
limit for locomotives which de- 
pend upon friction for their 
driving force. 

In Great Britain, gradients are 
always measured by the ratio 1 in 
X. This has the advantage of giving 
the relation between the weight of 
a vehicle and the tractive efiort 
which is always exerted in a 
direction parallel with the road; 
thus a vehicle weighing 4 tons 
requires a tractive effort of one 
ton when ascending a gradient of 
1 in 4. In the IJ.S.A., gradients are 
expressed by a percentage; an 
kioline which rises 1 ft. in 10 ft. is 
a ten per cent, grade. A 66 p.c. 
gradient is the steepest which a 
vehicle can climb; above that 
figure the force of gravity over- 
comes the tractive effort. 

The gradient of a river or flow of 
water is known as its faU. In 
physics the term gradient is used 


to denote the rate of change of 
any quantity with distance. 
Pressure gradient is a term em- 
ployed in meteorology to denote 
the rate of change of barometric 
pressure with distance along the 
earth’s surface measured per- 
pendicularly to the isobars. Po- 
tential gradient is an electrical 
term denoting the space-rate of 
change of electrical pressure or 
voltage across a medium such as a 
gas, liquid, or a solid dielectric. 

Gradual or Grayl (Lat. gradus, 
a step). Ancient liturgical chant or 
antiphon. Also called the respon- 
sory, it is sung at High Mass after 
the reading of the Epistle. Called 
the gradual from being formerly 
sung on the altar steps or while the 
deacon ascended the steps of the 
ambo (g.v.) or reading desk to sing 
or read the (^spel, it is called the 
responsory because it answers the 
Epistle. It is followed by the 
Hallelujah or, in penitential sea- 
sons, by the Tract. The book 
contaming these pieces of music, to 
which Haydn, Mozart, and Clheru- 
bini contributed, was known as 
the Gradale or Graduale, a term 
later extended to Include other 
portions of the service. 

Gradual Psalms. Title given 
to Psalms 120-134. The early 
Pathers r^arded them as marking 
the steps by which the soul ascends 
to God. Hi the Roman Breviary 
they are divided into three sets of 
five each, formerly said before 
matins every day in Lent. The 
obligation of reciting them in 
choir was abolished by Pius X. 
The term Song of Degrees, applied 
in the A.V. to a number of these 
Psalms, is altered in the R.V. to 
Song of Ascents. Of the many 
theories of the title the most 
generally accepted is the explana- 
tion that these Psalms were sung 
during the “goings up” or pil- 
grimages of the Jews to Jerusalem 
for the great annual feasts. They 
are usually attributed to the early 
part of the post-exilic period. 

Grafe, Karl Ferdinand von 
(1787-1840). A German surgeon. 
Bom March 8, 1787; at Warsaw, 
he studied medicine at Halle and 
Leipzig, and in 1810 founded and 
directed a surgical clinic at Berlin. 
Superintendent of German mili- 
tary hospitals during the Napo- 
leonic wars, he did much to 
reform army hospitals and im- 
prove the treatment of wounds ; 
but he is chiefly remembered as 
the father of plastic surgery. 
Gr§.fe died at Hanover, July 4, 
1840. 

Graffiti (It. graffiare, to scratch, 
to engrave unskilfully). Term used 


for ancient scribblings. Written or 
drawn upon walls, rocks, pot- 
sherds, and other surfaces, graffiti 
were scratched with sharp imple- 
ments, drawn in charcoal or 
chalks, or painted. Universal m 
range, from Neolithic drawings on 
cave-walls at Gezer and rocks in 
the Nile valley, to scratchings by 
2nd century Chinese pilgrims on 
Shantung tombs, and viking runes 
at Maeshowe, they survive in 
schoolboy, tourist, and other 
scrawls. In ancient Egypt they 
occur on pyramid walls at Medum 
and on potsherds ; many thous- 
ands are recorded from Thebes. 
At Pompeii they included sporting 
tips, election notices, and amatory 
effusions. On Silchester potsherds 
they show the Romano-British 
populace habitually using Latin. 
They were numerous in ancient 
Rome ; a caricature of the Cruci- 
fixion was found on the Palatine 
in Rome in 1857 ; Marucchi found 
in the St. Sebastian catacomb, in 
1916, 4th century graffiti confirm- 
ing its traditional association with 
the remains of SS. Peter and Paul. 
See Art, Primitive ; Inscriptions. 

Graf Spee. This German 
pocket battleship of the Second 
Great War is described under its 
full title Admiral Graf Spee. See 
also Plate, Battle of the. 

Grafting. A method of trans- 
ferring a branch or bud of a choice 
variety of tree to a foster-parent. 
This process depends for' its 
success on the union of the cam- 
bium layer (the seat of active 
growth' which lies just beneath 
the bark) of the scion or graft 
with that of the stock. The scion is 
a piece taken from the tree it is 
desired to increase, and the stock 
is the tree on which it is placed. 
Grafting is carried out when the 
sap is rising, from the end of 
March to the end of April. 

The scion is a portion of a 
sound, firm shoot containing buds 
of the previous year’s growth. 
It may be 6-10 ins. in length and 
should be prepared for insertion 
on the stock with a sloping cut 
at the base. As scions must be in a 
less advanced state of growth than 
stocks, they are out off the trees in 
winter and half buried in a shady 
border. Selection and planting of 
special stocks are best left to the 
commercial grower, but amateurs 
wiU find grafting useful for reno- 
vating old apple and pear trees. 

The branches of the old tree are 
cut back in Jan. to within about 
18 ins. of the base. Crown or rind 
grafting is most suitable for large 
branches ; it is carried out by 
inserting two scions on each 
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branch. A slit about ^ 

2 ins. deep is made in 
the bark, which is . 
then lightly prised f 
away from the branch . 
to allow of the scion 
being inserted imme- 
diately behind it to 
such a depth that the ' 
top of the sloping cut 
on the scion is level 
with the top of the ^ 
shortened branch. : 

The scions are tied i 
firmly with raffia or ^ 
soft string, and this is 
covered with grafting 
wax or clay. 

When the stocks are small, whip 
or tongue grafting is practised. 
Sloping cuts are made on scion 
and stock ; the former is placed 
on the latter and bound and 
covered as already described. A 
firmer junction is assured by 
Tna-king a slit on the stock and 
another on the scion so that the 
tongue thus formed on the latter 
will fit into the notch on the stock. 

Ghrafting. Transference of por- 
tions of tissue from one area to 
another to replace structures 
destroyed by burn or injury. Skin 
grafting was introduced by Eever- 
dm in 1869. His plan was to 
remove a number of small pieces 
of cuticle and cutis, the upper 
layers of the skin, from the healthy 
area, which were then dotted over 
the denuded area, thus serving as 
centres of repair. In Thiersch’s 
method large strips of cuticle are 
applied to the raw surface. In the 
Wolfe graft the whole thickness of 
the skin is employed. Between the 
graft and the surface penicillin is 
now inserted ’ combating effectively 
the sepsis which once caused the 
failure of many operations. Bone- 
grafting has important uses in mod- 
ern surgery. 

Grafton. Town of New South 
Wales. It stands on the Clarence 
river, 45 m. from its mouth, and 
is the chief port of the Northern 
Rivers dist., 434 m. N. of Sydney. 
It has bacon factories, creameries, 
sawmills, and tanneries. The centre 
of a fertile district devoted to 
dairying and horse breeding, it pro- 
duces also sugar, maize, oranges, 
and timber. It is the seat of 
Anglican and R.C. bishops. Elec- 
tric power is supplied by the 
Nymboida hydro-electric scheme. 
Pop., with South Grafton, 10,540. 

Grafton, Duke of. English 
title home by the family of FitzRoy 
freon 1 675. Henry, son of Charles II 
by Barbara Villiers, duchess of 
Cleveland, was called FitzRoy and 
made duke of Grafton in 1675. He 




Grafting. 1. Crown or rind grafting. 2. Splice. 
3. Cleft. 4. Saddle. 5. Inarching. 6. Whip. 7. Notch 


was killed in 1690 whilst fighting in 
Ireland for William of Orange. His 
descendant, Augustus Henry, the 
3rd duke, figured in the politics of 
the 18th century, and from him 
the later dukes descend. Charles 
Alfred Euston FitzRoy (b. 1892) 
became 10th duke in 1936 in 
succession to a cousin. The duke’s 
eldest son is known as earl of 
Euston, and his chief seat is 
Euston Hall, Thetford. His estates 
are in Suffolk and Northants. 

Grafton, AtrotrsTUS Henry 
FrrzRoY, 3rd Dure of (1735- 
1811). English statesman. Bom 
Oct. 1, 1736, he 
was educated 
at Westminster 
and Cam- 
bridge. He 
became duke 
in 1757 and 
was soon a 
prominent 
figure in poli- 
tics. He op- f^SustusH.PitzRpy, 
j ^ 3rd Duke of Grafton 
posed Bute, 

and in 1765 became secretary of 
state for the northern department. 
In 1766 he was made first lord of 
the treasury. He was head of the 
ministry during Pitt’s illness,hut re- 
signed in 1770. He was made lord 
privy seal in 1771,and again in 1782. 
Grafton seldom let public affairs 
interfere with racing and other 
pleasures. He died March 14, 1811, 

Graf ZeppeUn* Name of two 
German airships and an aircraft 
carrier. The first airship (L.Z.127) 
was the most successful of all com- 
mercial lighter-than-air craft. 
Launched in 1928, it was 772 ft. 
long, 100 ft. in diam., and had a 
gas capacity of 3,710,000 cu. ft. 
The five engines (530 h.p. each) 
drove the ship at 80 m.p.h. C5om- 
missioned under Dr. Hugo Eck- 
ener (?.u.), the Graf Zeppelin made 
the first round- the-vorld flight 
(1929) and a visit to the North 
Pole (1931), but during 1932-36 
was on a regular service from Ger- 


many to S. America, making 145^ 
Atlantic crossings without in- 
cident. It had carried over 
13,000 passengers and covered a 
million miles when withdrawn 
from service. 

A much larger Graf Zeppelin 
(L.Z. 130) was launched in 1938, 
as a sister ship to the ill-fated 
Hindenburg (^.«.), but the out- 
break of war prevented its com- 
mercial use. The 19,250- ton air- 
craft carrier Graf Zeppelin — Ger- 
many’s first modern carrier — was 
launched in 1938, but never com 
pleted. See Airship ; Zeppelin. 

Gragnano. Town of Italy, in 
the prov. of Naples. It is 20 m. by 
rly. S.E. of Naples, and 2 m. E. of 
Castellammare. It has macaroni 
factories and exports red wine. 

Graham, Sir James Robert 
George (1792-1861). A British 
politician. He was born June 1, 
1792, and went 
to Westminster 
School and 
Christ Church, 

Oxford. Enter- 
ing parliament 
as a Whig in 
1818, he made 
his mark as a 
Liberal with a 
pamphlet. Com 
and Currency, 

1826, and was first lord of the 
admiralty in Grey’s reforming 
administration, 1830-34. Graham 
then moved to the Right, resigning 
over Irish Church policy. Home 
secretary under Peel, 1841-46, he 
became unpopular for having 
private letters opened by the post 
oiBfice. He went out of office 
with Peel over the abolition of the 
Com Laws, succeeded him as 
party leader, and was again at 
the admiralty in Aberdeen’s coali- 
tion, but resigned in 1855 when a 
committee was set up to discuss 
the conduct of his department in 
the Crimean War. He died Oct. 
25, 1861. Consult Life, C. S. 
Parker, 1907. 

Graham, Robert Bontine 
Cunninghams (1852-1936). Scot- 
tish author and traveller. His an- 
cestry was 
partly Spanish 
and he also 
claimed to be 
the heir of 
Robert II of 
Scotland, From 
Harrow School 
he went to S. 
America and 
was by turns 
a soldier in 
Uruguay, a rancher in Argentina, 
and a farmer in Mexico, where he 



R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham, Scottish 
author 



Sir James Graham, 
British politician 
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met Buffalo Bill . As Radical M.P. 
for N. Lanarkshire, 1886-92, he 
had a stormy career, being sus- 
pended twice and injured in the 
Trafalgar Square riots. In the 
First Great War he bought horses 
and cattle in S. America for the 
British government. He helped to 
found a national party of Scot- 
land. 1928. He died March 20, 1936, 
in S. America. In 1879 he had 
married a Chilean, Gabriela de la 
Balmondiere, artist and writer. 

Graham’s Notes on the District 
of Menteith, 1895, made a remark- 
able guide book. Next year, with 
his wife, he wrote Father Abraham 
of Scotland and other essays. 
Aurora, la Cujini, 1898, sketched 
a bull fight and dance hall in 
Seville. In the same year Mogreb 
el Acksa described a Moroccan 
journey, A Vanished Arcadia, 1901, 
ooncemed Paraguay. Graham 
wrote lives of many S. American 
figures, e,g. de Soto, Diaz del Cas- 
tfflo, Valdivia, Paez ; and romantic 
works entitled Success; Progress; 
Faith ; Hope ; Charity. Lavery 
painted him as Don Quixote and he 
is described in A Modem Con- 
quistador, H. F. West, 1932. 

Graham, Stephen (b. 1884). 
British author and traveller. Study 
of Russian literature attracted him 
to visit the country, where he 
tramped in the Caucasus, Crimea, 
and Far North, as well as Central 
Asia. Returning through Egypt, 
the Balkans, Norway, and Mur- 
mansk, 1914-16, he joined the 
Scots Guards in the First Great 
War, and wrote of his experiences 
in A Private in the Guards, 1919. 
In the 19208 he was exploring, 
mostly on foot, the new Russia and 
the Balkans. Beginning with A 
Vagabond in the Caucasus, 1911, 
he wrote a series of travel books, 
social studies, and biographies of 
tsars — Peter the Great, Ivan the 
Terrible, Boris Godunov. With 
these were interspersed studies like 
London Nights, 1925 ; The Gentle 
Art of Tramping, 1927 ; Twice 
Round the London Clock, 1933. 
Graham edited The Tramp’s 
Anthology, 1928. 

Graham, Thomas (1805-69). 
Scottish chemist. A Glasgaw boy, 
bom Dec. 21, 1805, he attended 

^ ^ Lj>ndoi?^1837, 

staying until 


he became master of the mint in 
1855. F.R.S. from 1836, he was a 
founder and first president of the 
Chemical Society. 1841. He died 
Sept. 11, 1869.* His reputation 
rests on his investigations into the 
diffusion of gases and liquids, and 
observations which led to the con- 
cept of poly- basic acids. 

Graham, William ( 1 887-1932 ). 
A Scottish politician. Bom at 
Peebles, July 29, 1887, he went to 
George Heriot’s School, studied 
economics and law at Edinburgh 
university, and became a journal- 
ist. A prominent Labour leader, he 
lectured at Ruskm College, Ox- 
ford, became a member of the 
Edinburgh town council in 1913, 
and entered parliament for Central 
Edinburgh in 1918. In the first 
Labour government, 1924, he was 
financial secretary to the Treasury; 
in the second, 1929-31, president 
of the board of trade. He lost his 
seat at the general election, and 
died Jan. 8, 1932. 

Grahame, Kenneth (1859- 
1932). Scottish author. The son 
of an advocate, he was born in 
Edinburgh. Educated at St. 
Edward’s School, Oxford, he en- 
tered the Bank of England, of 
which he was secretary 1898-1908. 
A first work, The Headswoman, 
a short satirical tale, appeared in 
1890. In 1895 The Golden Age, 
consisting of 18 sketches, won 
acceptance as a classic description 
of childhood. More famous was 
The Wind in the Willows, 1908 — a 
story of animals written for 
children — dramatised by A. A. 
Milne in 1930 under the title of 
Toad of Toad HaU. Grahame 
died at Pangboume, July 6, 1932. 
His Life and Letters by Chalmers 
appeared the following year. 

Grahame-Wlute, CLAirnE (b. 
1879). First British aviator. Born 
Aug. 21, 1879, he was educated at 
Bedford gram- 
mar school and 
established a 
motor e n- 
gineering busi- 
ness in London. 

He became in- 
terested in 
aeronautics in 
1909, making 

his earliest C. Grahame- White, 
flights at Pau, British aviator 
and was the first Englishman to 
be granted an aviator’s certificate. 
There he started the first British 
flying school. Grahame- White 
made a gallant attempt to beat 
the Frenchman Paulhan in his 
flight from London to Manchester 
in a bid to win the Daily Mail’s 
£10,0{X) prize. Paulhan reached 


Manchester early on April 28,1910, 
just ahead of Grahame-White, 
who had made the first night 
flight in history. In the U.S.A., 
also in 1910, the latter won the 
second Gordon Bennett race at 
60m.p.h. He formed the Grahame- 
White Aviation Co., which became 
proprietors of the aerodrome at 
Hendon. Popular flying displays 
were organized, and "aircraft were 
built in his factories during the 
First Great War. 

Grahamite. An asphaltite, the 
more lustrous varieties of which 
may be confused with gilsonite 
(g'.v.), but it is differentiated from 
that mineral by a higher fixed 
carbon content (30 p.c.) and 
by not melting but intumesciug 
when heated. Grahamite occurs 
in veins, exceptionally exceeding 
30 ft. in thickness, and is found m 
W. Virginia, Oklahoma, Trinidad, 
Cuba, Argentina, Peru, etc. The 
ash of some grahamites contains 
a high proportion of vanadium. 

Graham Land. Part of the 
Antarctic continent. It lies due S. 
of Tierra del Fuego, N. of Alexan- 
der I Land, and S. of Danco Land, 
and is a dependency of the Falk- 
land Islands. It was discovered 
by John Biscoe, a British mariner, 
in 1832, the islands lying off its 
N. coast being named after him. 
It is a mountainous tract, desolate 
and ice-bound. Nordenskiold 
remained two years here from 
1901, and it was visited by Charcot 
in 1904-05. On the W. coast a 
meteorological, station was erected 
by the j^gentine republic. Ry- 
mill’s 1934 expedition showed that 
Graham Land is not an archipel- 
ago but part of the continent. 
iS'ce Antarctic Exploration. 

Graham Prize. Prize for naval 
history, founded in 1909 by Lady 
Graham in memory of her husband 
Admiral Sir W. Graham. It is 
given to the cadet of the 4th, 6th, 
or 6th term at the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth, who obtains 
highest place in a voluntary ex- 
amination in a special period of 
naval history. 

Grahamstowm. City of South 
Africa. In the Cape prov., it is the 
capital of its E. portion, in the 
Albany district. Grahamstown 
stands on the slopes of the Zuur- 
berg Mts., by rail 43 m. from the 
sea at Port Alfred and 106 m. N.E. 
of Port Elizabeth. The chief build- 
ings are the Anglican and R.C. 
cathedrals, and the city hall, a 
Gothic building completed in 
1882 ; there are a public library, 
art gallery, and museum. The An- 
glican cathedral in Church Square, 
partly designed by Sir Gilbert 
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Scott, has interesting decorations. 
There are several other churches, 
a synagogue, etc. The Albany 
Hall, the court house, and the 
botanic gardens covering 100 acres 
may be mentioned. At Grahams- 
town is the Settlers’ Hospital. 
Educational institutions include 



Giahamstowu. The 1820 Settlers’ 
memorial, the cathedral, and, on 
the left, the City HaU 


the Rhodes university college, 
founded in 1904 ; and S. Andrew’s 
College, a public school for boys. 

Oatlands is a suburb, and near 
the town is a racecourse. Grahams- 
town has a trade in wool, and is 
also a health resort. Founded in 
1812, it was for many years an 
important military station. It was 
named after Col. John Graham, a 
leader among the early settlers. 
European pop. (1946) 8,900. 

Grahn, Lucilb (1819-1907). 
Danish dancer. She trained at the 
Royal Theatre ballet school, 
Copenhagen, making her debut 
there in 1829, and became a 
pupU of Bournonville. She ap- 
peared as a ballerina in Paris in 
1836, and was soon acclaimed one 
of the finest dancers of her time. 
Grahn achieved a European repu- 
tation and outstanding success in 
romantic ballets. She later taught 
and produced baUet at Munich, 
retiring in 1875. 

Graian Alps. Section of the 
Western Alps, lying between S.E. 
France and N.W. Italy. Running 
from N. to S. from the valleys of 
the Isere and Dora Baltea in the 
N. to those of the Arc and Dora 
Riparia in the S., they culminate 
in the Gran Paradiso (13.324 ft.) 
and the Grivola (13,022 ft.). 

Grail, The Holy. Name given 
in legend to the cup used by (Christ 
at the Last Supper. Several ver- 
sions of the story of this vessel 
exist, some saying that it came 


into the hands of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, who used it to collect the 
Blood which flowed from Christ on 
the Cross. By other authorities it 
is described as the sacred cup from 
which Christ drank while hanging 
on the Cross. It is sometimes 
called the San (Saint) Graal or 
Greal. Joseph is reported to 
have brought it to England, but 
later it is said to have been 
carried to India. 

In the Morte d’ Arthur of Sir 
Thomas Malory (ISth century), the 
Siege (seat) Perilous at the Round 
Table is reserved for the perfect 
sinless knight who shall achieve 
the quest of the Grail ; and there 
on the day on which that knight, 
Galahad, who was of king’s lineage 
and of the kindred of Joseph of 
Arimathea, takes his seat it is 
bold to Arthur: “This day 
the San Grail appeared in thy 
house, and fed thee and all thy 
fellowship of the Round Table.” 
After the Holy Grail has appeared, 
the knights set off on that quest 
which but one can achieve, and 
which marks the breaking up of 
the fellowship. 

In another form of the legend — 
that of which Perceval (q.v.) is the 
central figure — ^the Grail is seen in 
a chapel belonging to the castle of 
Kin g Fisherman, and evil falls 
upon the king and his land because 
the knights to whom a sight of it 
is granted fail to say a certain word. 
In the Germanised form of the 
story, the Grail is not a dish or a 
cup, but a stone; while in the 
Welsh tale of Peredur, which some 
regard as the original, there is no 
Grail at all, but only the quest. 

In the 12th century Robert 
de Borron treated the subject 
in his Joseph of Arimathea. 
About the same time Chretien 
de Troyes wrote his poem, Perceval 
le Gallois, and about the end 
of the century came another 
version in the Parzival of Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, who said that he 
had received the substance of his 
story from a Proven§al poet. In 
the early part of the 13th century 
an unknown author composed the 
romance of Perceval le Gallois, ou 
le Conte de Graal (Eng. trans. The 
High History of the Holy Grail, 
S. Evans, 1898). The etymology 
of the word grail (old Fr. graalf 
greal) is uncertain. It is sug- 
gested that it is a corruption of 
late Lat. gradate or cratzis {cf. 
crater), both meaning bowl, dish. 
San Greal was later corrupted 
into Sang Real, the True Blood of 
Christ. See Arthur; Morte d’ 
Arthur ; consult also The Legend 
of the Holy Grail, A. Nutt, 1902. 


Grain (Lat. srranw?i). Literally 
a small, hard seed. From this it 
has become a synonym for corn, 
especially when used in a business 
sense. See Barley ; Oats ; Wheat. 

Grain. Unit of weight. The 
average weight of a grain of corn 
taken from the middle of a ripe 
ear ; the 1/7000 part of a pound 
avoirdupois. In Troy weight, 480 
grains equal an ounce, while 24 
grains are called a pennyweight. 

Grain. Metallio crystal of 
irregular shape, as revealed under 
the microscope. When a molten 
pure metal is cooled, at its melting 
point it starts to solidify at 
various centres, which act as nuclei 
for the growth of crystals. As 
solidification proceeds, these crys- 
tallites grow, the atoms arranging 
themselves in a regular pat- 
tern. Ultimately they interfere 
with each other, so that none 
can attain a perfect crystal form 
as in quartz crystals. Although 
the grains appear quite irregular. 
X-ray examination shows the 
ordered internal arrangement of 
the atoms inside each grain, with 
an unsystematic and possibly 
amorphous layer at the boundaries 
between neighbouring grains. The 
size of the grains depends mainly 
on the speed of cooling, slow 
cooling resulting in large, coarse 
grains. Similar considerations 
apply to alloys. 

The grain size of a metal can be 
changed in the solid state. If 
the metal is worked, the grains 
become deformed. Subsequent 
heating, called annealing, will 
then cause recrystallisation or the 
formation of new grains. Grain 
growth may follow, the new 
crystallites absorbing each other 
and so getting larger. In general, 
the larger the grains get, the 
softer and more ductile the metal 
itself becomes. 

Grain boundaries are harder 
than grains themselves, because 
the finer grained metal, which 
must have more boundary material, 
is harder and less ductile. This 
theory led Sir H. C. H. Carpenter 
between 1915 and 1925 to attempt 
to make a metal test piece entirely 
of a single crystal. His success 
led to a better understanding of 
the behaviour of metals. His single 
crystals showed much greater 
ductility than the polycrystaUine 
material, and a variation in duc- 
tility depending upon the orienta- 
tion of the crystal. Test pieces 
composed of two crystals never 
broke at the grain boundary: 
proof of its superior strength. 

Coarse structures are not always 
desirable and there are various 
2 05 
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methods of grain, refinement : 
by hot working, by recrystallisa- 
tion at a change point, such as 
the euteotoid in steels, or by 
severe cold work and annealing 
at lower temperatures, which 
leads to heavy recrystallisation 
with a fine grain size. The grain 
size may be described by the 
number of grains per unit area, 
the dimension, or the average 
diameter. See Annealing. 

Grain, Isle of, or St. James. 
Parish and village of Kent, Eng- 
land. Standing at the junction of 
the Thames and the Medway, it 
was formerly an island, hut has 
now roadway communication with 
the mainland. Here fortifications 
guard the approaches of the 
Thames and the Medway. 

Grain, (Richard) Cornby 
(1844r-95). A British entertainer. 
Bom Oct. 26, 1844, he was called 
to the bar in 
1866, but four 
years later 
joined the Ger- 
m a n Reed 
Company, with 
which he was 
associated un- 
til his death, 
March 16, 
Corney Grai^ 1896. He wrote 

O’"®' 

tertainments 
for the company, and songs and 
sketches, being the pioneer enter- 
tainer at the piano. His auto- 
biography appeared in 1888. 

Grain Coast, Name formerly 
applied to a portion of the W. 
African littoral between the island 
of Sherbro and the Ivory Coast. 
The greater part is now under the 
control of the republic of Liberia. 
It was noted for melegueta pepper, 
or grain of Paradise (t;.4.), hence 
its name. See Liberia. 

Grainger, Percy Aldridge 
(b. 1882). Australian composer 
and pianist. Born at Melbourne, 
July 8, 1882, he studied under 
Busoni in Germany, and came to 
London in 1900, living there until 
in 1916 he settled in the U.S.A. 
A brilliant pianist, he gave 
many recitals and often played at 
concerts, Grainger was influenced 
by the style of Grieg in his collec- 
tions and annotations of English, 
Welsh, and Irish folk songs, and 
his compositions owe much to the 
robust vernacular of folk idiom. 
His works include the Irish reel, 
MoUy on the Shore; the clog 
dance, Handel in the Strand; 
Shepherd’s Hey ; Country Gardens. 

Graming, The art of imitating 
woods such as oak, mahogany, 
walnut, etc., by means of paint. 


Upon a ground colour is painted a 
coat of graining colour, and while 
this is stiU wet it is manipulated 
in such a manner as to remove part 
of it and expose the ground be- 
neath. Oak graining is the most 
popular, probably because of the 
remarkable resemblance to nature 
which a skilled craftsman can 
produce. In old houses wiU often 
be found examples of graining in 
excellent condition after more than 
a quarter of a century. Ability to 
grain well was at one time the hall- 
mark of the expert painter and de- 
corator, but the teaching of Ruskin, 
who called graining a “sham, ’’gave 
the art a great setback from which 
it recovered only slowly. 

Grain of Paradise (Aniomum). 
Seed of two species of this genus, 
which is included in the family 

Zingiberaceae. 

Both are per- i ^ . 

rennial herbs, 

and natives of k y A , 

W. Africa. A. \ ihjh' ^\* 

granum-pafa- 

disi has lance- W 

shaped leaves | 

and whitish yg V ’ 

flowers; A. 

meleguetamoTQ ^ ' 

slender leaves j ‘ ^ 
and pale pink b' V jjfe. 
flowers. The i 
seeds are warjm Grain of Paradise, 
to the taste Left, plant with 
and have a flower ; right, seed 

sxiggcstion of PoSaad section 

camphor. They are illegally used 
by brewers and distillers to make 
the strength of their productions 
appear greater. See Cardamom. 

Grain Ship. Steam, motor, 
or sailing ship designed for the 
bulk carriage of grain. Steam- 
propelled craft on the inland 
waterways of N. America trans- 
port grain from the prairies 
through the Great Lakes to the 
east coast ports of Canada. This 
type of vessel is in effect a barge, 
as it consists of a large hold. On 
the forecastle is a wheel house, 
and the engines are in the extreme 
stern. One such ship, the Lemoyne, 
displaces 10,000 tons on a length 
of 633 ft. and her engines develop 

11.000 h.p. to give a speed of 
18 knots. She is able to transport 

550.000 bushels in a single load. 

A fleet of saiHi^ ships operated 

by the Finnish shipowner Erikson 
transports grain between Australia 
and Europe. Its most famous 
vessel was the Herzogin Cecilie, 
3,111 tons, which in 1927 made 
the passage from Port Lincoln, S. 
Australia, to Cobh, Eire, in 88 
days. She was wrecked off the 
S. Devon coast in 1936. 


During the Second Great War, 
grain ship aircraft carriers were 
built for service in the N. Atlantic. 
They had a deadweight carrying 
capacity of 7,930 tons and a speed 
of 13 knots. The cargo was 
carried below the second deck, on 
which was hangar space for Sword- 
fish aircraft. Above was a flight 
deck 440 ft. long and 60 ft. wide, 
electric lifts transporting the air- 
craft from hangar to flight deck. 
Defensively armed with two 
Bofors, four Orlikons, and one 
12-pdr. gun, and known as a 
merchant aircraft carrier, this type 
of grain ship allowed of air cover 
for convoys during the battle of 
the Atlantic. 

Gram or Gramme. Unit of 
weight in the metric system. To 
provide the desired link between 
size and weight, the gram was 
defined as the weight of 1 o.c. of 
water at 4® C. It is approximately 
equal to 16*4323 English grains. 
The kilogram, 1,000 grams, is the 
standard weight, and is 35*2734 oz. 
avdp., or roughly 2*2 lb. Thus 

1,000 kilograms, a metric tonne, is 
2204*6 lb. or 0*98421 tons. 

Gram, Green {Phaseolus mun- 
go). Herb of the family Legumi- 
nosae, a native of India. Com- 
monly cultivated in India and the 
Nile Valley, it has a considerable 
number of varieties, some dwarf 
and erect, others climbing. It is 
a hairy plant, with the leaves 
divided into three oval leaflets. 
The small whitish flowers are suc- 
ceeded by hairy, nearly cylindrical 
pods containing the small seeds 
which are used as food. 

Gramineae. Large family of 
herbs of the grass family. It 
includes over 3,000 species, natives 
of all climates. They are mostly 
tufted, with cylindrical, jointed 
stems and narrow, alternate 
leaves. The flowers usually consist 
of two minute scales enclosed in a 
boat-shaped glume, together with 
three stamens and a single-celled 
ovary. The fruit is a membranous 
envelope, enclosing the single albu- 
minous seed. Most of them pro- 
duce nutritious herbage and seeds, 
which form the principal foods of 
man and his herds and flocks. The 
numerous meadow-grasses mainly 
consist of species with flat leaves 
that do not roll up in dry weather. 
The order contains all the valuable 
cereals — ^wheat, oats, rye, rice, etc. 
— sugar-cane, and bamboo. 

Grammar (Gr. grammatikif the 
science of letters, grammata). This 
term, originally meaning simply 
the art of reading, was extended to 
include the study of literature and 
all branches of learning generally. 
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In its more restricted sense, it is 
the study of the forms and syntax 
of a language, the art of speaking 
and writing correctly. But the 
rules of grammar are not unalter- 
ably fixed and final ; they merely 
represent the practice followed in 
speaking and writing by educated 
persons at a certain time. Much of 
what is now bad grammar (e.gr. I 
don’t know nothing) was once cor- 
rect. The best authors of the most 
flourishing period of a literature 
did not write according to rules ; 
rather, their writings furnished the 
material on which the rules of the 
grammarians were based. 

Grammar early interested the 
learned in. both east and west. 
The founders of the science in the 
west were the Greeks. The soph- 
ists and Plato first directed at- 
tention to the formation and deri- 
vation of words, Aristotle discussed 
the parts of speech, and the 
Stoics invented names for cases. 
Alexandrian grammarians and 
critics drew up the rules of Greek 
grammar from the Homeric poems 
and other masterpieces of Greek 
literature, and their rules still find 
a place in modern school books. 

In the 1st century b.c. Dionysius 
Thrax brought out the first com- 
plete Greek grammar, and Apol- 
lonius Byscolus (2nd century a.d.) 
first definitely separated forma 
from syntax. The Romans made 
no appreciable contributions to the 
science, their chief merit being that 
they translated the Greek termi- 
nology and introduced it into 
Europe. The two most famous 
Roman grammarians were Aelius 
Donatus (4th century a.d.) and 
Priscian (6th century). In the 
Middle Ages, and even in the 
Renaissance period, little progress 
was made ; but the discovery of 
Sanskrit in the 18th century led to 
a precise formulation of grammar. 
See Language ; Phonetics. 

Grammar School. Type of 
school for secondary education. 
Grammar schools were first estab- 
lished in medieval times, when a 
knowledge of Latin and its gram- 
mar was the foundation of educa- 
tion. The curriculum of these 
early schools comprised little be- 
sides Latin and Greek grammar, 
texts, and translations, and mathe- 
matics. Some were founded by 
monastic orders j many were en- 
dowed by merchants or merchant 
companies ; some were organized 
as chantry and choristers’ schools. 
Henry VIII, when dispossessing 
the monasteries, necessarily dis- 
endowed many of the schools 
associated with them. During the 
reign of Edward VI and of Eliza- 


beth some restitution was made by 
the establishment of many new 
grammar schools. Some of these 
remain as famous day schools ; 
others have developed boarding 
establishments. Many of the older 
grammar schools are now public 
schools, i.e. are represented at the 
headmasters’ conference. 

Slowly the concept of education 
broadened, and the curriculum 
of the grammar school was ex- 
tended to include modem lan- 
guages and history; but Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics remained 
the basis of the classroom work, 
though the larger grammar schools 
developed as well as their classics 
side a modem side in which pupils 
gave more attention to natural 
science, geography, modem lan- 
guages, literature, and crafts, and 
sometimes omit the study of Latin. 

The secondary schools set up 
under the Education Act, 1902, 
by local education authorities pro- 
vided a curriculum basically of the 
grammar school type, i.e. it is, 
fundamentally a preparation for 
university study. The Education 
Act, 1944, retained the grammar 
schools, giving an academic form of 
education of the traditional type as 
one of the three types of second- 
ary school to which every child 
was to go at the age of 1 1 . See Mod- 
ern School ; Technical Education. 

Gramme, TnfiOPHiLE 

(1826-1901). Belgian electrician, 
born April 4, 1826. In 1869 he 
perfected and introduced the 
method of ring-winding or arma- 
ture which led to the first practical 
dynamo. Although discovered by 
Pacinotti in 1860, this became 
known as the Gramme winding or 
Gramme-ring. Gramme died near 
Paris, Jan. 20, 1901. 

Grammichele. Town of Sicily, 
in the prov. of Catania. It stan^ 
on an eminence, 1,560 ft. above sea 
level, 55 m. by rly, (33 m. direct) 
S.W. of Catania. Clay, stone, and 
marble quarries are worked, and a 
trade is carried on in grain, cotton, 
oil, wine, frait, and cattle. It was 
founded in 1693 to replace Occhiala, 
which had been utterly wrecked by 
an earthquake. Near by is a cave 
altar to Demeter, Pop. 23,500. 

Grammont (Flem. Geerards- 
her gen). Town of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders. Situated on 
the Dendre, 23 m. S.S.E. of Ghent, 
it has a Gothic 15th century town 
haU with four corner turrets and 
a fountain h'ke that of the Mannikin 
at Brussels. In the church of 
S. Barth elemy are two paintings 
by de Crayer. The rly. line from 
Alost to Mons passes through 
Grammont. Pop. 12,664. 


Gramont, Philibebt db (1621- 
1707). French courtier, subject of 
the Memoires written by Anthony 
Hamilton {q.v.). Of noble descent, 
Gramont was educated for the 
Church, but, turning to the army, 
served with distinction under 
Conde and Turenne in Flanders 
and Spain. Banished from the 
French court on account of an 
intrigue with one of the mistresses 
of Louis XIV, he came to London 
1662, and mixed freely in the 
court of Charles 11. There he 
married Elizabeth Hamilton, sister 
of Anthony. His exile ended in 
1664, but he revisited England on 
diplomatic and court missions. 
He died in Paris, Jan. 10, 1707. 

The Mdmoires de la Vie du 
Comte de Gramont, published in 
1713 as having been dictated by 
the subject himself, were actually 
written by his brother-in-law, and 
give not only a vivacious picture 
of Gramont, but also an intimate 
account of the more scandalous 
aspects of the court of Charles II. 
They were edited by Scott, 1811 ; 
C. Goodwin, 2 vols., 1903; new 
Eng. trans., P. Quennell, 1930. 

Gramophone (Gr. gramma^ 
letter; sound). Machine 

for the reproduction of sound 
from records of wax or other com- 
position. The original type in- 
vented by Edison in 1877 employed 
cylindrical records ; but the intro- 
duction of the disk record type 
by Berliner in 1894 was really the 
forerunner of sound recording and 
reproduction for domestic pur- 
poses. The illustrations on page 
3876 show the principal parts of a 
simple acoustic gramophone. The 
sound wave track on the record 
vibrates the needle, and the 
vibrations are conveyed by the 
stylus bar to a diaphragm stretched 
across the sound-box. The sound 
waves from the diaphragm are fed 
via the tone-arm to the horn, or 
tone chamber, which amplifies and 
distributes the sound. 

To incorporate as large a horn 
as possible in a limited space, the 
actual tone chamber is often folded 
back upon itself as shown in the 
illustration. Although mica dia- 
phragms are satisfactory, some of 
the best results have been achieved 
with a diaphragm of corrugated 
aluminium freely suspended round 
the periphery. The acoustic 
gramophone has had only a 
limited market since the intro- 
duction of electrical recording and 
reproduction in 1925. 

In the latter system, the sound 
waves on the record are converted 
into electrical currents by a pick- 
up in which a small armature 
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attached to the needle holder 
vibrates between the pole pieces 
'of a permanent magnet. Sur- 
rounding the armature is a coil of 
many turns of wire. The varying 
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backing plate. Material for re- 
cords consists of shellac, resin, 
copal, etc., mixed and refined to 
a smooth powder. The ma erial 
is heat-rolled into brittle sheets 
sufficient for either a 10-in. or a 
12-in. record. These sheets, 
softened to a plastic condition, are 
placed in a press, where a pressure 
of some 100 tons to the sq. in., 
combined with steam heating be- 
hind two matrices, produces a 
double-sided record. 

Grampian Hydro - Electric 
Scheme. Engineering work in 
the Grampians, Scotland, designed 

Brake •flange fixed to got^ner 
a/onngs but sliding on afandle 

I ^^^Sjoeedo^uster 

I /7 Uijhdl»BS^^ 


Gramophone. 
Diagrams show- 
ing (above) the 
principles of 
construction in a 
simple acoustic 
gramophone and 
(tight) details of 
the motor ' 


magnetic flux due V © J m Governor 
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trical currents L|/ I ^ :3ti ^ 

which may be ^TT|| [ 

conveyed to an ' Pa ^ 

amplifier and \ \ 

loud-speaker for \ 

reproduction. In Leather fnctlon brake Spring cage 

radiogramo- 
phones, the output from the pick- to provide electricity for local con- 
up is conveyed to the L.F. or output sumers and for the grid. A dam 
stages of a radio receiver chassis. 1,360 ft. long and 67 ft. high was 
Recoed Manufacttiee. Eor constructed at Loch Ericht, and 
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in Great Britain : the stretch along 
the Dee in Aberdeenshire, the wild 
country at the W. end of the 
Caledonian Canal, the wooded 
passes of Perthshire, and the mts. 
and lochs that beautify that co. 
and also Argyllshire. In general 
the N. parts of the range are wild 
and barren, and there are extensive 
deer forests. 

Grampians. Mountain range 
in the W. of Victoria, Australia. 
It contains the source of the river 
Glenelg, and Mt. William (3,825 
ft.) is its highest summit. The 
N.E. extension of the range is 
called the Pyrenees. 

Grampoimd. Market town of 
Cornwall. It stands on the Fal, 
9 m. E.N.E. of Truro, and has a 
railway station at Grampound 
Road, 2 m. away. Its old town 
hall still stands, and the place is 
mainly interesting on account of 
its past. It became a town in the 
Middle Ages, and in 1653 began to 
send two members to parliament. 
It had a mayor and corporation, 
and a small number of persons 
elected the two members. These 
men’s votes were so easily and 
openly bought that the process 
became a scandal even in the 18th 
century. In 1818 an inquiry was 
held, and in 1821 the borough was 
disfranchised. A little later it lost 
its rights as a borough, and is now 
only a parish. Pop. 388. 

Grampus. Popular name for 
either of two quite different 
animals. One is Orcinus orca, the 


many years all gramophone re- 
cords have been- electrically re- 
corded. Microphones coUeot the 
sound from artists or orchestra 
and the electrical output is fed 
into amplifiers. Fading and 
mixing control panels enable en- 
gineers to obtain a satisfactory 


the waters were led away by an 
aqueduct to the Rannoch power 
station at Tummel Bridge ; this 
stage of the work was completed 
in 1934. In 1937 output was in- 
creased by the digging of a tunnel 
conveying the waters of Loch Garry 
to Loch Ericht. 


killer whale {q.v.). The other is 
Risso’s dolphin {Orampus griseus), 
grey, beakless, about 12 ft. long, 
and widely distributed. The name 
is said to be derived either from 
gras poisson or from grand poisson. 
The celebrated Pelorus Jack, which 
used to swim at the bows of 


tonal balance, and the final output 
is fed to the recording unit — a 
motor driving a turntable upon 
which is fixed the thick, soft wax 
disk. A recording head converts 
the electrical energy from the 
amplifiers into mechanical move- 
ments of the cutting stylus in a 
similar but reverse action to that of 
pick-ups which reproduce the re- 
corded music in radiogramophones. 

After the wax has been out it is 
dusted with fine graphite powder ; 
this forms a metallic film on which 
a negative shell is grown by an 
electro-plating process. From the 
negative is grown a positive disk 
exactly similar in its impressions 
to the origmal wax. This is used 
for obtaining negative working 
matrices from which the records 
are pressed after the matrices have 
been strengthened with a steel 


Grampians. Mt. range in Scot- 
land. They dominate the centre 
of the country, their S. face serving 
as the barrier between the High- 
lands and the Lowlands. They 
stretch from the coast of Aberdeen- 
shire in a S.W. direction to Dum- 
bartonshire, touching also the 
counties of Banfi, Inverness, Kiu- 
oardine, Angus, Perth, Stirling, 
and Argyll. Their highest point is 
reached in Ben Nevis (4, 4^)6 ft.), 
but there are other peaks over 
4,000 ft. high, and a number over 
3,000. Among the most important 
^are Ben Macdhui, Ben Lawers, 
Ben Lomond, Cairngorm, Ben 
Alder, Ben Oruachan, and Cairn- 
toul. Many rivers flow from the 
Grampians; e.g. the Forth and 
Tay, southwards; the Don and 
Dee, northwards. The mts. en- 
close some of the finest scenery 


ships between Nelson and Welling- 
ton, N.Z., was a Risso’s dolphin. 

Granada. Name of a Moorish 
kingdom in Spain that lasted from 
1238 to 1492. The city of Granada 
and the district around it fell into 
the power of the Moors and was 
long ruled by the caliphs of C6r- 
dova. It became a flourishing 
place, and was at one time the 
capital of an independent princi- 
pality. The kingdom, however, 
was formed when a certain Moor 
began to rule over Granada, Malaga, 
and other places, making the 
former his capital. 

Gradually the Christians won 
back Spain from the Moors, and 
later in the 15th century Granada 
alone remained to the latter. Fer- 
dinand and Isabella at length 
turned their arms against it, and, 
owing to rivalries among the ruling 
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family, Granada fell an easy prey. The old town. 
The Moors were beaten in battle ; Albaioin, which stands 
their last ruler, Boabdil, formally on a neighbouring hill, 
resigned his kingdom to the Chris- , although the poorest 
tians who, Jan. 2, 1492, entered part of the city and 
the city of Granada. Thence- the dwelling-place of 


forward the kingdom formed part 
of Spain. 8ee Alhambra ; Moors ; 
Spain ; History. 

Ghranada. Maritime prov. of 
Spain, in Andalusia. Bounded S. 
by the Mediterranean, it formed 
part of the old Moorish kingdom. 
The surface is mountainous, and it 
contains, in the Sierra Nevada, the 
highest points of Spain, one of the 
most picturesque r^ons in 
Europe. Well watered, chiefly by 
the Genii and its tributaries, it is 
extremely fertile. 
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the dwelling-place of 
gipsies, is most pic- 
turesque. There are 
remains of the Moorish 
walls and towers, the 
Alcazar, the Casa del 
Cabildo (or old uni- 
versity), the water 
conduits and other 
buildings which once Granada, 
made Granada a great 
trading city and a famous seat 
of arts and learning. The more 
modem town contains the cathe- 
dral, public buildings, promenades, 
plazas, gardens, 
“i ~j fountains, etc. 

It has many 
\ educational and 

philanthropic 
S institutions, 

/ y ve^g carries on a 
large trade in 
JT^ agricultural pro- 

. duce, and manu- 

IL M £ factures textiles, 

S* ** liqueurs,' soap, 

paper. In 
g ^ y'lri the Ca'pilla Real, 

in the cathedral, 
0 is the sarco- 
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’ ’ . the convent of 

Granada. Map of the southern Spanish province, which o- _ Tpronimn 

oontams a. loftiest peaks in Spain f.®’“ Jero“™o 

lies Gonzalo 

Warm m the plains and cool in de Cordova, conqueror of Naples, 
the hills, it has the products of Pop. 161,888. 
alpine and sub-tropical regions. On the invasion of the Iberian 
Sugar-canes, beetroots, cereals, peninsula by the Saracens in the 


fruit, cotton, and flax are grown, 
and silk, wine, and oil produced. 
There are textile factories, tan- 


8th century, some, mainly Syrians 
from Damascus, established them- 
selves near the site of the ancient 


neries, and iron works, but sugar lUiberis. The settlement grew in 
refining is the primary industry, importance, and during the Middle 
There are various minerals and Ages became the wealthiest and 


marble quarries, and precious 
stones are found. Area, 4,838 
sq. m. Pop. 776,468. 

Granada. City of Spain, capital 


most splendid city in Spain. As 
the capital of the iSloorish kingdom 
of Granada it flourished for cen- 
turies until the Moors began to 


of the prov. of Granada. It stands give ground during the wars with 
on the slopes of two hills and on Alfonso XI and Pedro the Cruel. 





the plain connect- 
ing them, 63 m. 
N.E. of Malaga. 
Abundantly sup- 
plied with water, 
and having a de- 
lightful climate. 


In 1482 Ferdinand and Isabella 
began their task of expelling the 
Moors from Spain, and in 1492 
Boabdil, the last king of the Moors, 
was compelled to abandon his cap- 
ital. The city thereafter declined in 
prosperity and importance. It was 


this old Moorish taken by the French in 1810 and 


city, the last seat 
of the Muslim 

Granada arm. rnlers of Spain, is 
peculiarly inter- 
esting. The Alhambra (q.v . ) mani- 
fests Moorish power and art. 


1823. It suffered from seismic 
disturbances in 1884-85 and from 
a disastrous conflagration in 1890. 

Granada. Fifth largest city of 
Nicaragua, capital of the dept, of 
Granada. It stands on Lake 


Spain. The centre of the eity and the 
cathedral 

Nicaragua, 28 m. by rly. S.E. of 
Managua. Founded in 1523, the 
city is well built, and has fine 
churches and public buildings. 
It trades in dye woods, indigo, 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, wool, and 
hides, and manufactures footwear 
and gold-wire chains. There are 
large cocoa plantations in the 
environs. The city was partly 
burned down in 1855. Pop. 35,250. 

GranadiUa. Edible fruits of 
several species of Passiflora (pas- 
sion-flowers), though the name 
properly refers to the large green- 
ish-yellow fruits of P. qtmdrangu- 
laris. These are about 6 ins^ in 
diameter, with sweet, slightly acid, 
purple pulp. The plant is a native 
of Nicaragua, but is largely culti- 
vated in the tropics. It has strongly 
scented white and red flowers. 

Granary (Lat. pi., granaria). 
Place for storing grain in bulk. In 
modem times the granary has 
been largely supplemented by the 
elevator. See Barn ; Elevator. 

Granby. A city of Quebec, 
Canada. In Shefford co., on the 
Yamaska river, it is 47 m. by 
C.N.R. east of Montreal. The 
manufactures include rubber pro- 
ducts, furniture, tobacco, and 
maple products. Pop. 14,500. 

Granby, Mabquess of. Title 
borne by the eldest son of the duke 
of Rutland, Granby being a village 
in Notts, not 
far from Bel- 
voir. Its most 
notable bear- 
er was the Eng- 
1 i s h soldier 
John Manners. 

The eldest son 
of the third 
duke, he was 

born Aug. 2, - , „ 

I r? o 1 1. Johh iuEiineis, 

/ js 1. ill a u- yT fl fqn es s of Granby 
cateA at Eton 
and Trinity 

College, Cambridge, he saw service 
with Cumberland’s army in the 
Jacobite rising of 1745. During 
the Seven Years’ War, in 1759 he 
became commander of the British 
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contingent, in which capacity he 
did brilliant work, notably at War- 
burg, Briickermuhl,, Graveinstein, 
and Wilhelmstahl. He returned 
home in 1763, and became com- 
mander-in-chief in 1766, his con- 
duct in this position being attack- 
ed by Junius. For many years 
Granby was M.P. for Grantham, 
and he represented Cambridge- 
shire from 1754 until his death at 
Scarborough, Oct. 18, 1770. This 
was the marquess whose name is 
borne by many public houses. 

Gran Chaco « This region of 
central S. America is entered as 
Chaco, El Gran ; ^ee Chaco War. 

Grand. River of the U.S.A. 
Its headstreams rise in Iowa, and 
unite in Gantry co-, Missouri, 
through which state the river flov^s 
S.E. to its junction with the Mis- 
souri river near Brunswick. Its 
length is about 300 m. 

Grand. River of Colorado and 
Utah, U.S.A. A headstream of the 
Colorado river, it rises in the Rocky 
Mts., and flows 350 m. S.W. to the 
Green river, which it joins in the 
S.E. of Utah, and has cut deep and 
precipitous canons. 


To counter this, William III formed 
the alliance between the Empire, 
England, and Holland, who signed 
a treaty agreeing to compensate 
the emperor for the loss of Spain, 
on Sept. 7, 1701. The alliance, 
joined in 1702 by Prussia, and in 
1703 by Portugal and Savoy, 
carried on the War of the Spanish 
Succession {q,v,). 

Grand Army of the Republic. 
Not a military body, but a civilian 
association in the U.S.A. of men 
who had fought on the side of the 
North in the Civil War. It was 
formed in 1866 to preserve the 
memory of fallen comrades and 
give aid to soldiers’ widows and 
orphans and needy veterans. It 
became a powerful political force 
allied with the Republican party, 
exerting pressure on congress to 
secure legislation about pensions. 
At one time it reached a member- 
ship of over 400,000. 

Grand Ranks. Submarine ele- 
vation, extending about 200 m, to 
300 m. S. by E. of Cape Race, New- 
foundland. The area is about 
500,000 sq. m, ; the depth varies 
from 10 to 160 fathoms. The 


S. Mark. The Rialto bridge crosses 
it. {See Venice.) 

Another Grand Canal extends 
from Dublin to Ballinasloe, Eire. 

Grand Canal. Canal of China, 
stretching from Hangchow to 
Tientsin, a distance of 850 m. At 
Chinkiang, 280 m. from Hangchow, 
the Yang-tse divides the canal into 
two portions. The construction of 
the middle section, from the 
Yang-tse to the Yellow river, 
which was in use in 480 b.o., is at- 
tributed to the 6th century b.o. 
The S. section was added between 
A.D. 605 and 617, and the N. part, 
from the old bed of the Yellow 
river to Tientsin, during 1280-83. 

Grand Canon. Deep gorge in 
Arizona, U.S.A., out by the Color- 
ado river. It is the most remark- 
able of a series of canons, extend- 
ing for about 1,000 m. along the 
river’s course, and presents a scene 
of unequalled natural grandeur and 
weirdness. The gorge extends for 
about 21 8 m., has a depth in places 
exceeding a mile, and a breadth of 
from 2 m. to 18 m. Geologically as 
well as in coloration it is one of the 
world’s wonders. The first authen- 


Grand. A^ river of Michigan, 
U.S.A. Rising in Jackson co., in the 
S. part of the state, it flows W. 
and N. to Lansing, where it again 
follows a W, course, and enters 
Lake Michigan at Grand Haven. 
It is 280 m. long, and navigable for 
40 m. up from its mouth. 

Grand, Sabah (1855-1943). 
Pen-name of Frances Elizabeth 
M‘Fall, British novelist (Irish by 
birth). She ^ 
married at 16 
L i e u t. - C 0 1. 

M‘Fall, and 
was widowed in 
1898. Her first 
novel, Ideala, 
was written at 
26, but her 
reputation 
chiefly rests 

upon The — 

Heavenly 

Twins, 1893, 

memorable for its uncompromising 
handling of sex problems. The 
subject was skilfully developed in 
The Beth Book, 1897. A supporter 
of the woman’s movement, she 
wrote the Winged Victory, 1916 ; 
Variety, 1922. Thrice mayoress 
of Bath, she died May 12, 1943. 

- - Grand Alliance. Name given 
to the alliance of European Powers 
against France in 1 701 . Louis XIV 
of France refusing to recognize the 
treaties by which arrangements for 
a partition of the Spanish posses- 
sions had been made, accepted for 
his grandson the crown of Spain. 


waters swarm with fish, especially 
cod, and fishing is free. The season 
lasts from June to mid-Nov. See 
Fisheries t Newfoundland. 

Grand Bassam. Port in the 
French colony of the Ivory Coast. 
It stands on the Gulf of Guinea, at 
the entrance of a lagoon, which 
forms a well protected harbour. 
It is a leading port in the colony, 
but trade is somewhat hampered, 
owing to the fact that Abidjan, 
the coastal terminus of the main 
line of rly., is situated on the 
adjacent mainland. Grand Bassam 
was formerly the seat of the 
governor of the colony. Gold is 
found near. Pop. 5,743. 

Grand Canal. Main waterway 
of Venice. It winds through the 
city in the shape of a letter S, and 
from it other canals branch in all 
directions. On its banks are most 
of the famous palaces of the city, 
and near it is the Piazza of 


ticated passage was accomplished 
by Major J. W. Powell in 1869. 
See Canon ; Colorado. 

Grand* Combe, La. Town of 
France. In the dept, of Gard, it is 
31 m. N.W. of Nimes. The munici- 
pality includes La Levade and La 
Pise, as well as La Grand’ Combe 
proper. There are coal and other 
mines around the town, which is 
also known for glass making. 
Pop. 14,165. 

Grand Cornier. Mt. of Swit- 
zerland, in the canton of Valais. 
Situated N. of the Dent Blanche, 
near the Matterhorn, it reaches an 
alt. of 13,020 ft. The ascent by the 
Col de Bricolla is difficult, but not 
dangerous ; that from the Col du 
Grand Cornier (11,628 ft.) is 
longer and more difficult. See Alps. 

Grand Coulee Dam. Irriga- 
tion and hydro-electric plant on 
the Columbia River, Washington, 
U.S.A., constructed by the U.vS. 




I r 




Gland Coulee Dam. This enormous concrete dam over the Columbia river, 
Washington, was put into operation in 1941 
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Bureau of Reclauiation. The dam, 
which started working March 22, 
1941, is built of concrete and is 
550 ft. high. It impounds a 
reservoir with an area of 82,000 
acres and 161 m. long. The dam 
is the key structure of the Colum- 
bia Basin irrigation project, and 
serving 1,200,000 acres is esti- 
mated to be capable of supporting 
350,000 persons. The spillway 
discharges 1,500,000 galls, per sec. 
and creates a waterfall as great 
as Niagara. Hydro-electric plants 
at the base of the dam have a 
potential capacity of 1,964,000 
kilowatts. The total cost of dam 
and generating plants was 
£26,000,000. 

Grand Duke. Title ranking 
above that of duke. It first ap- 
peared in 1557, when Pius V gave 
it to the duke of Tuscany. It was 
held by the Medici family and later 
by the Hapsburgs, who retained it 
after they had been deprived of 
Tuscany in 1859. The other grand 
dukes mainly date from the re- 
organization of Europe in 1815. 
There were several in Germany 
before 1918 — Saxe-Weimar, Baden, 
Oldenburg, the two Mecklenburgs, 
and Hesse-Darmstadt. The pre- 
sent ruler of Luxemburg is called 
grand duchess. Grand duke was 
used to translate the title borne by 
members of the imperial family of 
Russia before 1918. See Duke. 

Grand Duke, The. Thirteenth 
and last of the so-called Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas, i.e, with 
libretto by W. S. Gilbert, music by 
Arthur Sullivan. The alternative 
title was The Statutory Duel. 
Produced at the Savoy Theatre, 
London, March 7, 1896, it was 
considered inferior to any of its 
predecessors, ran for only 123 per- 
formances, and was never revived. 

Grandee (Span, grande), Span- 
ish title. Borne by the highest 
nobles, it carried many privileges. 
Grandees were exempt from taxes, 
and from arrest except by special 
warrant from the kii^, and could 
even join the service of the king’s 
enemies. They were allowed to re- 
main covered in the king’s pre- 
sence. Their privileges were gradu- 
ally curtailed, and Joseph Bona- 
parte abolished the title. It was 
revived 1834, shorn of privileges. 

Grande-terre. Eastern of two 
islands which make up the Erench 
territory of Guadeloupe {q.v.). 

Grand Falls. Cataract of La- 
brador. It is on the Grand or 
Hamilton river, about 252 m. W. 
by S. of Hamilton Inlet. It de- 
scends over 315 ft., has a breadth 
of 200 ft., and is one of the finest 
cataracts in N, America. 


Grand Falls. Town of New- 
foundland, on the Exploits River, 
about 22 m. from its mouth. It is 
connected by rly. with the port of 
Botwood. It takes its name from 
the falls, and owes its origin to the 
development of water power there 
by the Anglo-Newfoundland De- 
velopment Company, Limited, 
whose pulp and paper mills, begun 
in 1906, and completed three years 
later, are among the largest in .the 
world. Pop. 6,500. 

Grand Falls. Town of New 
Brunswick, Canada, capital of 
Victoria co. It stands on the St. 



Grand Falls, New Brunswick. The 
t^ilg of the St. lohn River 


John river, near its falls, 202 m. 
N.W. of St, John, and is served by 
C.P.R. and C.N.R. Some 80,000 
h.p. from the falls have been de- 
veloped by the International Paper 
Co. of New York. The town lies in 
farming country. Pop. 1,806. 

Grandfather Clock. Popular 
term for a domestic clock in a taU 
case made to stand on the floor. 
Usually it is 5 ft. 10 ins. and over ; 
if much below that height, it is 
referred to as a grandmother 
clock, and recently a clock stand- 
ing 4 ft. 10 ins. and less has been 
introduced and called a grand- 
daughter clock. The grandfather 
clock first appeared c. 1675. Pre- 
viously a similiar type of clock 
hung on the wall with weights and 
pendulum exposed. 

With the introduction of the 
anchor escapement in 1675, the 
swing of the pendulum was 
reduced and it was possible to 
case in the pendulum and weights. 
Clock cases generally were in 
advance of the prevailing fashion 
in furniture. The earliest cases 
are of oak with walnut veneer ; 
then followed marquetry ; ebon- 
ised work ; lacquer work ; oak ; and 
finally mahogany, approximately 


in that order. The first grand- 
father dials were square, made of 
brass with a silvered hour circle 
or zone and of simple design, 
eventually developing into an 
arched dial with elaborate decora- 
tions. Some dials, principally of 
country make, are painted with 
a rockmg ship or a rising or setting 
moon, etc. Rarely, Battersea 
enamel is used. Country-made 
grandfather clocks are as a rule 
not as well proportioned as the 
London models ; hence the Lon- 
don makers are much sought after 
for their superior craftsmanship. 

Among the old masters is 
Thomas Tompion (1639-1713), 
who is buried in Westminster 
Abbey. One of Tompion’s clocks 
has changed hands for £8,000. 
Others whose work is prized by 
collectors are Edward East, Daniel 
Quare, Joseph Knibb, Daniel 
Delander, and George Graham. 

Grand Fleet. Name given to 
Great Britain’s principal naval 
force during the First Great War. 
Numbering about 400 ships, it was 
based upon Scapa Flow in the 
Orkneys ; Invergorden in Cro- 
marty Firth ,* and Rosyth in the 
Firth of Forth, The Harwich force, 
but not the Dover Patrol, came 
under it. During the last year of 
the war an American battle 
squadron of five ships formed part 
of it. Just before the war the 
Grand Fleet was commanded by 
Sir G. A. Callaghan, who was 
replaced by Sir John Jellicoe 
immediately war was declared. 
Upon the latter becoming first 
sea lord in Nov., 1916, Sir David 
Beatty was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the Grand Fleet, and he 
retained that post until the end of 
the war, when the Grand Fleet 
was dispersed. See Royal Navy. 

Grand Forks. Second largest 
city of North Dakota, U.S.A., the 
co. seat of Grand Forks co. It 
stands at the union of the Red 
Lake river with the Red river of 
the North, 82 m. N. of Fargo, and 
is served by rly. It contains Wesley 
and the Lutheran Bible Colleges ; 
and about 2 m. from the city is the 
suburb of University, the seat of 
the state university. Grand Forks 
is a distributing centre for the 
agricultural district, and has flour 
mills, meat packing plants, beet 
sugar factories, printing plants, and 
fox fur farms near by. Settled in 
1871, it received a city charter in 
1881. Pop. 20,228. 

Grand Guignol (Fr.). Type of 
horrific theatrical entertainment. 
Guignol is the name of the chief 
personage in French marionettes. 
France is the home of Grand 
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Guignol, with its special interest 
in blood, horror, sex, and death. 
It was popular in Montmartre at 
the end of the 19th and beginning 
of the 20th centuries. The Grand 
Guignol Theatre was originally 
an artist’s studio, surviving char- 
acteristics of which were arched 
windows, raftered roof, and carved 
decorations. Les Trois Messieurs 
du Havre was an outstanding 
thriller in the Grand Guignol 
repertoire on its first London 
appearance in 1908 at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre. In this piece a rich 
baiaker was represented as being 
hanged from a curtain pole in 
view of the audience. In 1920 
Jose G. Levy inaugurated a Grand 
Guignol season at the Little 
Theatre, London. 

Grandi, Dino, Cottnt (b. 1895). 
Italian politician. Educated at 
Bologna university, he entered 
journalism. He became one of the 
original members of the fascist 
party, taking part as a staff 
officer in the march on Rome 
in 1922. After holding cabinet 
appointments, Grandi became 
ambassador to Great Britain in 
1932. Upon Italy’s entry into the 
Second Great War, he became 
minister of justice. When Italy 
sued for an armistice in 1943, 
Grandi was one of the leading 
fascists to oppose Mussolini, and 
fled to Portugal. In 1947 a Rome 
assize court acquitted him on all 
charges of fascist activity. 

^ Grand Island. City of Nebra- 
ska, U.S.A., the CO. seat of Hall oo. 
Near the Platte river, 165 m. W. 
by S. of Omaha, it is served by rlys. 
It has an R.C. cathedral and the 
U.S. central monitoring station of 
the federal communications com- 
mission. ' The surrounding region 
produces cereals and livestock. 
The city has stockyards, a horse 
and mule market, rly. shops, pack- 


ing plants, flour mills, and can- 
neries. Laid out in 1866, the city 
took its name from a narrow strip 
42 m. long between the river’s two 
channels. Pop. 19,130. 

Grandisoii) Sm Charles. Hero 
of The History of Sir Charles 
Grandison, a novel by Samuel 
Richardson, told in letters, first 
pub. anon. 1753-54. Intended to 
be a character of ideal human 
goodness, Sir Charles is a prig 
rather than a hero. 

Grand Junction Canal. For- 
mer name of part of the Grand 
Union Canal {q.v,). 

Grand Jury. In English law, a 
body of men who, at assizes or 
quarter sessions, decided whether 
or not there was a prima facie case 
against an accused. If they held 
there was such a case they found 
a true bill and the accused was 
then tried before a petty jury. 
Grand juries were abolished in 
1933 except in a few cases in 
London and Middlesex. See Jury. 

Grand’ M^e. City of Quebec, 
Canada, in Champlain co. On the 
St. Maurice, 90 m. N.E. of Mon- 
treal and 95 m. W. of Quebec, it is 
served by C.P.R. and C.N.R. An 
important industrial centre, the 
city is administered under the 
council-manager plan. Pop. 8,608. 

Grand Mufti. Turkish title 
used during the sultanate and 
given to the supreme head of the 
Ulemas (servants of religion and 
laws). A mufbi is a consulting 
canon lawyer in Islam. The office 
of grand mufti was abolished in 
Turkey in 1924, but that title was 
assumed by Haj Mohammed Emin 
el Husseini, spiritual head of the 
Arabs in Palestine. See Husseini. 

Grand National, The. Princi- 
pal British cross-country horse- 
race. Inaugurated in 1839, it takes 
place annually at Aintree, nor- 
mally on the Friday of the Liver- 
pool Spring Meet- 
ing. The course is 
4 m, 856 yds., and 
includes 30 jumps. 
The water jump is 
16 ft. broad, and 
two other difficult 
obstacles, both 
taken twice, are 
Becher’s and Val- 
entine’s Brooks. 
The race was sus- 
pended in 1916-18, 
substitute events 
being held at Gat- 
wick ; it was again 
suspended in 1941- 
45. Five horses 
have won twice : 
Abd-el-Kader, 1850 
and 1851 ; The 


GRAND NATIONAL WINNERS FROM 1901 


1901 Grudon 

1902 Shannon Lass 
1908 Drumcree 

1904 Moifaa 

1905 Kirkland 

1906 Ascetic’s Silver 

1907 Eremon 

1908 Rubio 

1909 Lutteur in 

1910 Jenkinstown 

1911 Glenside 

1912 Jerry M. 

1913 Covertcoat 

1914 Sunloch 

1915 AnySloper 
(1916 Vermouth) 
(1917 Ballymacad) 
(1918 Poethlyn) 

1919 Poethlyn 

1920 Troyto^Ti 

1921 Shaun Spadah 

1922 Music Hall 


1923 Sergeant Murphy 

1924 Master Robert 

1925 Double Cliance 

1926 Jack Homer 

1927 Sprig 

1928 Tipperary Tim 

1929 Gregalach 

1930 Shaun Goilin 

1931 Grakle 

1932 Porbra 

1933 Kellsboro Jack 

1934 Golden Miller 

1935 Reynoldstown 

1936 Reynoldstown 

1937 Royal Mail 

1938 Battleship 

1939 Workman 

1940 Bogskar 

1946 Lovely Cottage 

1947 Caughoo 

1948 Sheila’s Cottage 

1949 Russian Hero 

1950 Freebooter 


Lamb, 1868 and 1871 ; The Colonel, 
1869 and 1870; Manifesto, 1897 
and .1899 ; Reynoldstown, 1935 
and 1936. Poethlyn won it in 
1919, having been successful in 
the substitute race in 1918. The 
highest weight carried to victory 
is 12 st. 7 lb., this being achieved 
by Cloister, 1893 ; Manifesto, 1899 ; 
Jerry M., 1912 ; Poethlyn, 1919. 
Record time is credited to Golden 
Miller, 9 mins. 20-4 secs., in 1934. 
Winners since 1901 are listed in 
the table. 

Grand Period. Physiological 
term for the time which elapses 
between the beginning and cessa- 
tion of growth of an organism or 
its part. The rate of growth is at 
first slow, but accelerates with the 
passage of time to a maximum. 
Then deceleration sets in and is 
progressive till growth ceases. 

Grand Popo. Seaport of the 
French West African colony of 
Uahome. In the extreme W., it 
lies 25 m. W. of Whydah. A rly. 
along the Togoland border links it 
with Lokossa. 

Grand PrA. Village in King’s 
'CO., Nova Scotia, Canada. Situ- 
ated on the shores of the basin of 



Grand Pri, Nova Scotia. The 
Evangeline statue imveiled in 1920 


Minas, 46 m. N.W. of Halifax, it 
was the scene of the surprise, de- 
feat, and capture of Col. Noble’s 
Massachusetts regiment by the 
French in 1747, and of the ex- 
pulsion of the Aoadians by the 
British in 1755, which forms the 
theme of the first part of Long- 
fellow’s poem Evangeline (q.v-)- 
By a purchase the C.P.R. secured 
control of the well beside the 
willows on the farm that tradition 
associates with Evangeline’s story. 
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and here in 1920 Lady Burnham 
unveiled a statue of Evangeline. 
The statue, in bronze, by Henri 
Hebert, was cast in Paris. 

Grand Prix (Fr., great prize). 
Name of several sporting events. 
The Grand Prix de Paris, a horse- 
race for three-year-olds, is held at 
Longchamps over 1 m. 7 fur. An 
EngSsh horse named Banger won 
the first race in 1863. Grand Prix 
motor races, held in several Conti- 
nental countries, are for specially 
designed cars, weight and/or en- 
gine size being the only limiting 
factors. (JSfee Motor Racing.) 
Aimual motor cycling Grand Prix 
races are held over the Me of 
Man circuit. 

Grand Prix de Eome, State 
prize for composition at the Paris 
conservatoire which is competed 
for annually in July, the result 
being announced in Nov. The 
successful candidate is crowned 
with laurel, proclaimed laureat, 
and sent to Rome to study for four 
years, during which time he re- 
ceives an income from the French 
government. The proxime accessit 
receives a gold medal. A similar 
Prix de Rome at the Brussels con- 
servatoire is awarded at intervals 
of two years. See Prix de Rome. 

Grand Rapids. City of Michi- 
gan, U.S.A., the CO. seat of Kent" 
CO. On the Grand river, at the head 
of navigation, it is 65 m. W.N.W. 
of Lansing, and is -served by the 
Michigan Central and other rlys, 
and an airport. It contains a 
Roman Catholic cathedral, an art 
gallery, and a unique museum 
devoted to furniture. It is one of 
the world’s greatest furniture 
manufacturing centres, and also 
turns out motor bodies and parts, 
sheet metal goods, musical instru- 
ments, plumbing fixtures, springs 
and bedding, paints and varnish, 
and paper products. Gypsum is 
mined. Grand Rapids has the 
largest Dutch colony in the U.S.A. 
Founded in 1833, it was incorpor- 
ated five years later, and granted 
a city cWter in 1850. In 1905 it 
was reincorporated. Pop. 164,292. 

Another city, in Wisconsin, 
formerly bearing this name, is 
now called Wisconsin Rapids. 

Grand Remonstrance, The. 
In English history, the statement 
of the case of the commons against 
Charles I. It was drawn up by the 
Long Parliament in 1641, im- 
mediately before the outbreak of 
the Civil War. The first part de- 
tailed the acts of misgovernment 
committed by the king after his 
accession ; subsequent sections 
dealt chiefly with suggested reme- 
dial measures, such as the adoption 


of safeguards against Roman 
Catholicism, guarantees for the 
better administration of justice, 
and the prevention of the employ- 
ment as ministers of worthless per- 
sons. After acrimonious debate the 
Grand Remonstrance was passed 
by 159 votes to 148, Nov. 22, and 
presented to the king, Dec. 1, 1641. 

Grands Mnlets. Rocky ridge 
on the N. slope of Mont Blanc, 
France. It lies at an alt, of 10,030 
ft. on the track from Chamonix to 
Mont Blanc (q,v.). 

Grandson oe Geansoh. Town 
of Switzerland, in the canton of 
Vaud. It stands on the lake of 
Neuchatel, 3 m. by rly. N. of 
Yverdon. It has an ancient 
Romanesque church, recently re- 
stored, and a fine castle dating 
from the 11th century, long the 
seat of the baronial family of 
Grandson. Captured by the Ber- 
nese in 1475, it was taken in Feb., 
1476, by Charles the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy, whose massacre of the 
garrison led to the famous battle 
of March 3, 1476, near the town, 
in which Charles was disastrously 
defeated by the Swiss. 

Grand Umon Canal. Largest 
British artfficial waterway, formed 
in 1929 by an amalgamation of the 
following canal companies : Re- 
gent’s Canal and Limehouse Dock, 
Grand Junction, Warwick and 
Napton, Warwick and Birming- 
ham, Birmingham and Warwick 
Junction. In l932 it was extended 
by taking over the Leicester 
Navigation, Loughborough Navi- 
gation, Erewash, and Hertford 
Union Canals. With other canals 
it was nationalised 1948. 

Except for a stretch of some 5 m. 
W. firom Braunston, Northants, 
which forms part of the Oxford 
Canal, the canal covers the 147 m. 
route from London to Birming- 
ham. Numerous branches bring 
its total length to 240 m. The 
route extends via Brentford Lock 
to Norton Junction, at which point 
the canal bifurcates. One section 
continues 48 m. to Birmingham, 
the other 42 m. to Leicester, 
thence to Loughborough and 
Langley Mill. There are 6 tunnels, 
the longest being the Blisworth 
tunnel of just over 3,000 yds. 
Between Brentford and Birming- 
ham there are 159 locks. Some 
sections have recently been en- 
larged, and the canal can take 
craft up to 72 ft. in length, 7 ft. 
beam, 3 ft. 9 ins. draught, and 7 ft. 
6 ins. head room. See Canals map 
facing p. 1704. 

Grange (late Lat. granea, barn). 
Term now used for a country house 
with farm attached, and also for a 


better-class farm. It has been 
applied to a granary, a bam, a 
farm, occasionally to a collection 
of farms, and hence a village or 
hamlet, and especially, in the 
Middle Ages, to outlying farm 
buildings belonging to a religious 
house or lay lord where crops for 
tithe or rent were stored. 

Graxige ob Gbai^ge-ovek- 
Sands. Urban district and water- 
ing-place of Lancashire, England. 
It stands on Morecambe Bay, 9 m. 
N.W. of Camtbrth, and has a 
rly. station (L.M. region). On the 
fringe of Lakeland, 7 m. S. of Win- 
dermere, it has a mild climate and 
is surrounded by beautiful country. 
There are a hydropathic estab- 
lishment, a golf course, a swim- 
ming pool, and public gardens. 
Pop. 2,650. Near Grange are the 
Witherslack nature reserve, Cart- 
mel, with its 12th-century priory, 
and Humphrey Head, where water 
from the holy well is said to have 
curative powers and where the 
last wolf in England was killed. 

Grangemouth. A burgh and 
seaport of Stirlingshire, Scotland, 
on the right bardk of the Forth, 
3 m. N.E. of Falkirk. Here the 
Grange and Carron rivers run into 
the Forth. Mainly a modem town, 
it arose at the terminus of the 
Forth and Clyde canal, and has 
extensive docks and a rly. station. 
Coal and iron are shipped, and ore 
is landed for the Falkirk ironworks. 
There is a shipbuilding mdustry, 
an oil refinery, and chemicals and 
soap are manufactured. The burgh 
is included in the burgh constitu- 
ency of Stirling and Falkirk burghs 
Pop. 15,000. 

Grange Party or Geanoers. 
An economic organization in the 
U.S.A., in full the Society of 
Patrons of Husbandry. It was 
founded in 1867, the prime mover 
being 0. H. Kelley, a farmer ftom 
MWesota, and its main object was 
to foster the agricultural interest. 
A secret society, it restricted mem- 
bership to those engaged in api- 
culture ; women were eligible with 
men. Until 1873 its influence was 
marked and to it much legislation 
was due, the railways being of 
interest to the Grangers. From 
1890 the movement was a social 
and educational organization. As 
a political force it was superseded 
by the Farmers’ Alliance. 

Granger, Jambs (1723-76). An 
English writer and print collector. 
Bom at Shaftesbury and educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, he be- 
came vicar of Shiplake, where he 
died April 4, 1776. He wrote a 
Biographical History of England, 
from Egbert to the Revolution, 
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1769, which he lavishly illustrated 
with the engraved portraits he had 
collected. This history was added 
to by other hands, one copy con- 
taining 3,000 portraits. 

The process of extra-illustrating 
a book with pictures relating to aU 
that the book contains has been 
known since as grangerising. The 
grangeriser, having made his col- 
lection, takes his book to pieces, 
inserts the extra illustrations in the 
most appropriate places, and has 
the whole bound anew, Notable 
examples of this kind of work are 
the Crowle copy of * Pennant’s 
History of London, in the British 
Museum ; and Sutherland’s Clar- 
endon and Burnet, in the Bodleian. 


colour make them desirable build- 
ing stones, but their hardness 
makes them expensive to work. 
Fine grained granites are used for 
road metal, but coarser varieties 
cannot stand up to modern traffic. 
Granite is found in Scotland, the 
Lake District, N. Wales, Cornwall, 
and Devon. Aberdeen granite is 
grey ; Peterhead, red ; Dalbeattie 
and BaUachulish, grey. Most 
Cornish varieties are grey, and 
Shap (Westmorland) is pinkish 
with characteristic flesh-coloured 
feldspar crystals. Graphic granite 
is a variety in which the quartz 
and feldspar have crystallised 
together ; it is found, among other 
localities, on Mt. Sinai. See 


flown to Germany in an aircraft 
which landed on a narrow plateau 
in front of the building. 

Grant (Lat. credentare, to en- 
trust). Literally, permission and 
thus a gift, the implication being 
that such a gift carries with it 
a privilege of some kind. It is thus 
used especially in law, where it 
means the conveyance of property 
from one person to another by 
deed. A deed of grant is now the 
proper method of conveying free- 
hold property; but it is used in 
many other cases also, whether the 
property be real or personal. A 
grant-in-aid is money allowed by 
parliament to local authorities in 
aid of local services. 


Granicus. Ancient name of the 
modern Bigha Chai, a river of the 
Troad, Asia Minor. It flows into 
the Propontis or Sea of Marmara, 
and is famous as the scene of the 
battle in which Alexander the Great 
defeated the Persians in 334 B.a. 

Granite (Ital. granito, grained, 
speckled). Coarsely crystalline 
rock generally considered to be 
of igneous origin, composed essen- 
tially of quartz and alkali feldspar, 
with lesser quantities of muscovite 
or biotite mica, hornblende, tour- 
maline, etc., any of which may be 
present to the exclusion of the 
others. Minor accessory minerals 
— zircon, apatite, magnetite — are 
usually present. Granites occur in 
the earth’s crust in large irregular 
masses which may cover thousands 
of sq. m. Such large bodies are 
referred to as bathoSths ; smaller 
masses are termed stocks or bosses. 

Some granites have consolidated 
from a liquid melt of much the 


Geology; Petrology* 

Granitite* Variety of granite 
in which the mica constituent is 
represented by biotite alone. 

Granodiorite. Coarsely crys- 
taUine rock, intermediate between 
granite and diorite in composition 
and appearance. It is composed 
of quartz, ortho- 
clase, and plagio- 
clase feldspar, 
biotite mica, 
and/or horn- 
blende. Its mode 
of occurrence 
and origins are 
similar to those 
of granite {q.v,), 
and many 
masses originally 
mapped as 
granite are now 
recognized as be- 
ing granodiorite. 

Most of the con- 
tinental areas of 


Grant) Dxjnoan Jambs 
COEBOWE (b. 1885). A Scottish 
painter. Born at Rothiemurchus, 
Inverness-shire, he was educated 
at S. Paul’s School, and became a 
pupil of J. E. Blanche in Paris in 
1909. Noticeably influenced by 
C6zanne and van Gogh, his decora- 



same composition as the present 
rock, and have been injected 
(squirted) into place. Others were 
perhaps formed by reconstitution 
of the original country rooks by 
chemical reaction with heated 
solutions from depth, which con- 
verted the older rooks, more or 
less in sitUj into granite. This 
process of conversion of solid rock 
into granite without its passing 
through a fluid stage is known as 
granitisation. 

Granite is a rock which was 
formed at considerable depth 
below the surface, and is found 
typically where mountain building 
movements occurred in the past. 
That now exposed at the surface 
has been uncovered by erosion 
stripping away the overlying roof- 
rocks. Ore deposits are often found 
near and at the margins of granites, 
e.gr. the Cornish tin veins, and lodes 
of copper and tungsten, etc. 

Granites are normally grey or 
pink. Their strength and light 


the earth’s crust Duncan Grant, 
is granodiorite. artist’s u 

Gran Sasso d’ltalia (Great 
Rook of Italy). Mt. mass of the 
Apennines {q.v.). It lies between 
the provs. of Teramo and Aquila. 


Duncan Grant. Girl at the Piano, an example of this 
artist’s work in the Tate Gallery, London 


tive panels and designs for applied 
art, no less than his easel pictures, 
reflected his inventiveness m 
colour and outstanding draughts- 


The highest peak is Monte Corno manship, as well as a constant 
(9,680 ft.), the loftiest point of the appreciation of the beauty of 


range. Other peaks are Corno 
Piccolo, 8,650 ft. ; Pizzo d’lnter- 
mesole, 8,680 ft. ; Pizzo Cefalone, 
8,307 ft. ; and Monte deUa PorteUa, 
7,836 ft. Generally snow-capped, 
it commands an extensive view, 
including the Dalmatian Mts. 


pigment. A member of the 
London Group, he exhibited at 
the leading galleries. In 1941 one 
of his pictures was purchased by 
the Chantrey Bequest, and he is 
represented in the Tate Gallery. 

Grant, Jambs (1802-79). Scot- 


Summer and autumn are the best tish journalist. Born at Elgin, 


seasons for making the ascent, 
from Aquila or Teramo. It was 
first ascended by Orazio Delfico in 
1794. There is an Italian Alpine 
Club hut near the summit. 

After his resignation, July 25, 
1943, Mussolini was confined by 


he helped to found, and for a time 
edited, the Elgin Courier, and, 
after serving on the Morning 
Chronicle, London, was editor of 
the Morning Advertiser, 1850-71. 
He was author of a history of The 
Newspaper Press, 3 vols,, 1871-72, 


the Badoglio government in a and wrote extensively on theo- 
former hotel on the Gran Sasso, logical subjects from a Oalvinistio 


from which he was rescued on 
Sept. 12 by Nazi parachutists and 


standpoint. He died at Bayswater, 
May 23, 1879. 
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Grant) James (1822-87). Scot- 
tish jioveKst. Bom at Edinburgh, 
Aug. 1, 1822, related through his 
mother to Sir Walter Scott, he 
served, 1840-43, as an ensign in 
the 62nd Foot, studied for a time 
in an architect’s office, and then 
devoted himself to literary work. 
Of his 66 novels, most of which 
deal with military life or Scottish 
history, the most notable is The 
Romance of War, 1845, largely 
based on his father’s stories of the 
Peninsular War. He was author 
of Old and New Edinburgh, 1880 ; 
Memoirs of Montrose, 1868 ; Scot- 
tish Soldiers of Fortune, 1889 ; 
Histories of British Battles, 1873 
and 1884; The Tartans of the 
dans of Scotland, 1886. A pioneer 
of the volunteer movement, he died 
in London, May 5, 1887. 

Grant, James Augustus (1827- 
92). British soldier and explorer. 
Born at Naim, April 11, 1827, and 
educated at Marisohal College, 
Aberdeen, he received a commis- 
sion in the 8th Native Bengal In- 
fantry, 1846. He took part in the 
sieges of Multan and Gujarat, 1849, 
and was attached to the 78th High- 
landers at the relief of Lucknow, 
1867, when he was wounded. In 
1862-63 he accompanied J. H. 
Speke {q.v.) in exploring the sources 
of the Nile, and published A Walk 
Across Africa, 1864. In 1868 he 
accompanied the Abyssinian ex- 
pedition under Napier as intelli- 
gence officer. He left the army 
with the rank of lieut,-col., and 
died at Naim, Feb. 11, 1892. His 
collection of dried plants is in the 
herbarium at Kew Gardens. 

Grant, Ulysses Simpson (1822- 
85). American soldier and presi- 
dent of the U.S.A. Bom April 27, 
1822,near Cler- 
mont, Ohio, 
the son of a 
tanner of Scot- 
tish ancestry, 
he was edu- 
cated at West 
Point. He 
fought with 
distinction in 
the Mexican 
War (1845- 
48), but in 1854 resigned from the 
army and was engaged for some 
years m farming and in real estate 
dealing at St, Louis. His first com- 
mand in the Civil War was the 
colonelcy of an infantry regiment of 
volunteers, and shortly afterwards 
he was made a brigadier-general. 
But the event which brought him 
into prominence was his capture 
of Fort Donelson, in Feb., 1862. 

Less successful at Shiloh in 
April, he began as commander of 


the 13th army the series of move- 
ments which culminated in July, 
1863, in the surrender to him, 
of Vicksburg with some 30,000 
men. This brilliant piece of work 
brought Grant the command of the 
military division of the Tennessee, 
and the rank of major-general in 
the regular army, followed by pro- 
motion to the rmik of lieut.-general 
after the victory at Chattanooga, 
Nov. 23-25. 

In March, 1864, Grant, now 
recognized by Lincoln as the one 
man capable of finishing the war, 
was made commander-in-chief and 
established his headquarters with 
the army of the Potomac, opera- 
ting in Virginia. The main 
strength of the Confederates was 
there, and Grant announced that 
he would fight it out on this line, 
though it took him all the summer. 
The battles of this campaign. The 
Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Cold 
Harbor, were among the most 
terrible of the war. Grant’s losses 
were greater than those of his 
opponent Lee, but Grant could 
always reinforce his depleted 
ranks, whereas Lee oo ild not. 
Eventually the policy of attrition 
began to tell. Petersburg and 
Richmond, the Confederate capi- 
tal, feu on April 2 and 3, 1865, and 
with the surrender of Lee’s 
shrunken remnant at Appomattox 
Court House on April 9, the war 
was virtually finished. 

In 1869 Grant became president 
of the U.S.A. and held office for 
two terms. During his presidency 
the Alabama claims against Great 
Britain were settled. In 1880 there 
was a movement to put Grant for- 
ward for a third term, but the pro- 
ject aroused opposition as being 
unconstitutionsJ and was accord- 
ingly dropped. In 1884 the bank- 
ing house in which Grant had 
become a partner failed, and he 
was reduced to poverty. In order 
to provide for his wife and family 
he began to write his Personal 
Memoirs, which enjoyed great 
popularity. He died of cancer of 
the throat at Mt. MacGregor, near 
Saratoga, July 23, 1886. His tomb 
in Riverside Drive, New York, is 
a famous monument. See Ameri- 
can Civil War. 

Bibliography. Military History 
of Grant, 1861—65, A. Badeau, 
1881 ; From Tanvard to White 
House, W. M. Thayer, 1885 ; 
The Generalship of XJ.S.G., J. F. C. 
Fuller, 1929; U.S.G.— The Great 
Soldier of America, R. R. McCor- 
mick, 1934. 

Granta. Name of the head- 
waters of the river Cam, England. 
Up to the 12th century the whole 
river was called Granta, and Cam- 



bridge is referred to in Domesday 
Book as Grentebrige. The Granta 
rises in Essex between Saffron 
Walden and Bishop’s Stortford, 
and flows N.W. to a point just 
above Grantchester, being joined 
by the Bourne river, the Rhee, 
and the Bourn Brook. At its con 
fluence with the last it turns N.E. 
and thence is caUed the Cam. A 
long - established undergraduate 
publication of Cambridge univer- 
sity is called The Granta, 

Grantchester. Village of Cam- 
bridgeshire, England, 2 m. S.S.W. 
of Cambridge. Of great beauty, it 
is the subject of a famous poem 
by Rupert Brooke, who had rooms 
in the vicarage. Tennyson lived 
here for a time ; Byron gave his 
name to a pool in thd river Cam 
just above the village ; and this 
pool was almost certainly that of 
the mill at Trumpington in the 
Reeve’s Tale of Chaucer. A mill 
stood on the site until 1928, when 
it was destroyed by fire. There 
are Roman and Saxon remains 
in the village, including an earth- 
work near the church. The ap- 
proach from Trumpington is pre- 
served by the Cambridgeshire 
Preservation Society. Pop. 1,200. 

Grantham. Mun. borough and 
market town of Lincolnshire. It 
stands onthe Witham, 25 m. S.S.B. 

of Lincoln, and is 
an important rly. 
junction of the E. 
region; it is 
also served by a 
canal which con- 
nects with Notting- 
ham and the Trent. 
The chief building 
is the church of S.Wulfram ; mainly 
13th centui^ work, it has a massive 
tower with spire, and is noted 
for its window tracery, crypt, and 
chained library. Sir Isaac New- 
ton, to whom a statue was erected, 
1858, was educated at the grammar 
school here ; it is of early founda- 
tion, endowed anew in the time of 
Edward VI. There are a modem 
guildhall, an exchange, and several 
churches. The ancient market 
cross, demolished by Roundheads, 
was re -erected in the large market- 
place in 1910. 

The Angel Inn once belonged to 
the Templars, while the George is 
mentioned in Nicholas Nickleby. 
The chief industries are the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements 
and engines, plastics, malting, 
basket making, wickerwork, etc. 
Grantham existed in the time of 
Domesday. Various charters were 
given to it, and it was represented! 
in parliament until 1918, now 
giving its name to a pari, co. div. 
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Grantham, Lincolnshire. Parish 
church ot S. Wuliram, showing the 
14th oentniy spire. 280 ft. high 


It obtained a mayor and corpor- 
ation in 1463, and is governed by a 


J city of Edinburgh. It has a good 
harbour, with two breakwaters and 
facilities for coaling, and is the 
headquarters of several steamship 
lines and a landing place for the 
North Sea trawlers. Coal, cotton, 
etc., are exported, and timber, 
grain, tobacco, etc., imported. See 
Edinburgh. 

Grantovm. Police burgh and 
market town of Morayshire, Scot- 
land. It stands on the Spey, 23 m. 
S. of Eorres, on main and branch 
railway lines. The capital of 
Strathspey, Grantown is finely 
situated amid magnificent forests 
of pine and birch, and is frequented 
as a health resort. Distilling js 
carried on. The town was founded 
in 1776 by Sir James Grant, hence 
its name, and near it is Castle 
Grant, seat of the earls of Seafield. 
Pop. 1,619. 

Granulation. Process used in 
metallurgy to obtain metals in 
such a state that they have a 
large surface area. The molten 
metals are poured into large vats 
of cold water and freeze rapidly 
into small granules. Lead, zinc, 
copper, etc., may be treated, 
either so that the metal is in a 
suitable form for some subsequent 


Arras. But his father’s influence, 
no less than his own aptitude, led 
him into political life, and he 
attended some of the sittings of the 
council of Trent in the emperor’s 
interest, and was responsible for 
the treaties between Charles and 
his German foes in 1547 and 1552. 
He helped to arrange the marriage 
between Mary and Philip II, and 
in 1559 settled in the Netherlands 
as chief adviser to the regent. 
During 1670-75 Granvelle was 
viceroy of Naples for Philip II, 
after which he held a controlling 
position in state circles at Madrid. 
He was made archbishop of 
Malines in 1560, archbishop of 
Besan9on in 1684, and a cardinal in 
1561. He died at Madrid, Sept. 21, 
1686. His letters and papers have 
been valuable to historians. 

Granville. Town and watering- 
place of France, in the dept, of 
Manche. Built on a promontory, 
where the river Bosq enters the 
English Channel, it is divided into 
the lower and the upper town, the 
latter being surrounded by fortifi- 
cations and containing the citadel. 
The Gothic church of Notre Dame 
was restored in the 15th-16th 
centuries. The town has a good 


corporation reformed under the 
Act of 1836. During the Second 
Great War, Grantham became a 
training centre for the E.A.F., 
and schools of musketry and mines 
were established on the outskirts. 
An infantry training centre and 
depot was also opened for the 
E.A.F, Eegiment. Several fairs 
are held in the town. Market day, 
Sat. Pop, est. 22,600. 

Grant Land. Ice-bound tract 
Trithin the Arctic Circle. It is the 
N. part of Ellesmere (g.v.) Island. 

Grantley, Fletohek Norton, 
1st Baron (1716-89). English 
lawyer, bom at Grantley, near 
Eipon, June 23, 1716. He was 
called to the bar in 1739, entered 
the house of commons for Appleby 
in 1756, and remained therein, 
sitting for various constituencies, 
until 1782. In 1762 he was made 
solicitor-general and in 1763 
attorney -general. He was elected 
speaker of the house in 1770, but 
lost the position in 1780, largely 
owing to the way he had addressed 
the king about money matters in 
1777. But he was raised to the 
peerage in 1782. An able but un- 
scrupulous lawyer, he figured in 
the public prints as Sir Bull-face 
Doublefee. He died Jan. 1, 1789. 
Eichard (b. 1892) succeeded to 
the title as 6th baron in 1943. 

Graaton. A seaport of Mid- 
lothian, Scotland. It stands on 
the Firth of Forth and within the 


process or to ob- ^ ^ 

tain a sample for I ' ^ ^ " ", ' 

analysis, Asimilar f , 
process is used 
to obtain fine 
metal for use in 
powder metal- 
lurgy, the molten 
metal being passed 
through a fine 
sieve and so in 
thin streams into 
the water. See { 

Powder Metal- 
lurgy. 

Granville, France. The lower and upper towns, from 
granulum, little the south 

grain). Metamor- 

phic rock commonly derived from harbour and a shipping trade, 
sandstones by alteration, but some- Granville was fortified by the 

times formed from igneous rocks. English when they held France,' 
It consists mainly of quartz, feld- but was taken from them in 1450. 
spar, mica, and garnet. Common They possessed it again later, but,’ 
in Scotland in the Moine series of having fortified it in 1640, finally 
rocks, it is also found in other lost it in 1641. On July 31, 1944, 
areas where ancient rocks are U.S. armoured units captured 
exposed. To French geolo^sts Granville from the Germans, find- 
granulite indicates a granite con- ing the town largely undamaged, 
taming both muscovite and biotite though the harbour installations 
micas. had been destroyed. A small 

Granvelle or Granvella, An- German force, probably from the 
TOiNB Perrenot de (1517-86). Channel Islands, raided the town 
Spanish prelate and diplomatist, on the night of March 8-9, 1945. 
bom Aug. 20, 1517, at Besangon. Pop. 10,132. 

His father was chancellor to the Gkranville, Granville George 
emperor Charles V. Educated at Leveson Gower, 2nd Earl (1815- 
the universities of Padua and 91). British statesman. The 
Louvain, Antoine became a priest, eldest son of the 1st earl, he was 
and in 1540 was made bishop of born May 11, 1815, and was 
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educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Related to the 
great Whig families, he entered 
parliament for Morpeth in 1836, 
and was an under-secretary under 
Melbourne. In 1846 he succeeded 
to his father’s earldom, and a 
succession of offices fell to him in 
the cabinets of Russell, Aberdeen, 
and Palmerston. In 1851 he was 
foreign minister, in 1852 president 
of 'the council, in 1854 chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster, and in 
1855 again president. He resigned 
with his colleagues in 1858. 

In 1855 Granville became leader 
of the Liberals in the house of lords. 
During 1868-70 he was colonial 
secretary under Gladstone. He 
was foreign secretary 1870-74, and 
again 1880-85, but his perform- 
ance was subjected to severe 
criticism. He followed Gladstone 
on Home Rule, and in 1886 was 
for a short time colonial secretary. 
A cultured man of gracious per- 
sonality, and alive to the need for 
educational -improvement, Gran- 
ville was chancellor of the 
university of London, 1856-91. 
He died March 31, 1891. Consult 
Life, Lord Pitzmaurice, 1905. 

GranvUle, William Spbncee 
Leveson Gowbe, 4th Eael 
(b. 1880). A British sailor and 
administrator. Commissioned in 
the Royal Navy, he served in the 
suppression of the slave trade in 
the Red Sea in 1902-03. In 1929 
he became naval A.D.C. to the 
king; in 1931 he was promoted 
rear-admiral and appointed com- 
manding officer coast of Scotland ; 
he retired from the Royal Navy in 
1935 with the rank of vice-admiral. 
In 1937 he was appointed lieu- 
tenant-governor of the Isle of 
Man, and in 1945 governor of 
Northern Ireland. Earl Granville, 
who succeeded his brother in this 
title in 1939, married in 1916 
Lady Rose Bowes-Lyon, sister of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

GranviUe-Barker, Haeley 
Geahville (1877-1946). British 
man of the theatre. Born in 
London, Nov. 
25, 1877, he 
became an 
actor under 
Ben Greet, 
was associated 
with the 
Stage Society 
(founded 
1899), and 
iul904 entered 
with J. E. 
Vedreime on the management of 
the Court Theatre and later the 
Savoy Theatre, London. This 
management marked an epoch in 


the English stage ; most of Shaw’s 
and many of Ibsen’s plays ap- 
peared under its aegis, and in 
1912 there was an outstanding 
production of Twelfth Night. 

Granville-Barker’s own plays 
include The Voysey Inheritance, 
1905 ; Waste, 1907 ; The Madras 
House, 1910 ; their dialogue shows 
the influence of Shaw. He made 
adapations in collaboration with 
his second wife Helen Huntington- 
Gates (he was divorced by Lillah 
McCarthy in 1918) from the 
Spanish plays of Martinez Sierra 
and the Quintero brothers ; trans- 
lated Schnitzler’s Anatol and 
Remains* Dr. Knock ; wi'ote (with 
William Archer) A National 
Theatre, 1907 ; and his prefaces 
to Shakespeare were famous. He 
directed the British institute, 
Paris university, 1937-39, and 
was visiting professor at Yale, 
1940-43. He died in Paris, 
Aug. 31, 1946. 

Grape. Emit of the vine ( Vitis 
vinifera), a shrub of the family 
Vitaceae. The vine, a native of 



Grape. Black Hamtnrg grapes, a 
fine variety for growing under glass 


the Mediterranean re^on, was ap- 
parently introduced into Britain 
at the start of the Christian era. 

A few of the small-berried grapes 
can be grown out of doors on a 
sunny waU in the S. and W. dis- 
tricts of Great Britain, but the 
finer varieties can be satisfactorily 
cultivated only under glass. Royal 
Muscadine, Miller’s Burgundy, 
Black Cluster, and Brant are some 
of the best grapes to plant against 
a hduse or garden wall. The 
Strawberry grape. Royal Musca- 
dine, and Grizzly Ikontignan can be 
grown in an unheated greenhouse 
that is open to the sun ; the bemes 
are not large but are of delicious 
flavour. In a heated greenhouse 



H. GranviUe-Barker, 
British actor-manager 


the large- berried black grape, e.g. 
Black Hamburg, Alicante, Gros 
Colmar, and the white-berried 
Foster’s SeecUing will thrive. A 
rather higher temperature is re- 
quired to grow the Muscat grapes 
to perfection. Of these, Muscat of 
Alexandria and Cannon Hall 
(white) and Mrs. Pince and 
Madresfield Court (black) are very 
fine. 

As ^ape vines will remain 
productive for generations, even 
for a century and more when 
grown in a large glasshouse (the 
famous vine at Hampton Court, 
which is stiU flourishing, was 
planted in 1768), it is of the first 
importance to prepare the sites 
thoroughly by making a border 
2 ft. deep, 3 ft. wide, and 4 ft. long 
for each vine; the soil should 
consist of pieces of old turf with 
the addition of some well-decayed 
manure and a scattering of bone- 
meal. The border is made out- 
side the greenhouse and the stem of 
the vine is brought inside through 
a hole in the greenhouse wall. 

Pruning is an important detail of 
cultivation. Every winter the 
aide shoots must be pruned to 
within one or two buds of the 
base of the past summer’s growth, 
and in summer the tips of the 
green shoots must be shortened to 
prevent an excessive growth of 
leaves. See Vine. 

Grape Fruit. Common name 
for the shaddock or pomelo, the 
globular or oblate fruit of the 
Citrus decumana, a tree closely 
related to the orange and lemon 
iqq.v,). The tree is an evergreen 
of the family Rulaceae, and is now 
unknown in a wild state. It has 
downy shoots and oval leaves, 
with winged leaf stalks, and bears a 
white flower. Its fruit, caDed 
grape fruit from their habit of 
growing in bunches, are usually 
from 4 ins. to 6 ins. in diameter, 
and have a yellow rind. The pulp, 
which has a slightly acid flavour, 
resembles that of a lemon. 

The grape fruit is a native of the 
Malayan archipelago, but it was 
not cultivated until the 17th cen- 
tury, when some trees were trans- 
planted to the W. Indies. The 
fruit was first imported into 
Eui’ope in 1707 by a merchant in 
Amsterdam. It gained ^ little 
popularity in Europe, but in the 
W. Indies and the United States 
was eaten as a breakfast food. 

Early in the 20th century grape 
fruit was imported into Great 
Britain, at first on a small scale 
only. Between 1920 and 1938, 
however, imports increased from 
1,700 to 87,000 tons. The principal 
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countries growing grape fruit for fomian fruit-fields. The title was and a mathematical tool for eluci- 
export are the U.S.A., Palestine, taken from the battle hymn of the dating quantitative relationships. 


export are the U.S.A., Palestine, taken from the battle hymn oi the 
Cuba, S. Africa, and Jamaica. Republic, wherein occurs this 

Grape Hyacintli {Muscari rm- reference to the Lord : “ He is 
emosum). A bulbous herb of the tramphng out the vintage where 


Republic, wherein occurs this Graphs are usually prepared on 
reference to the Lord : “ He is squared paper ruled in tenths of 


family LUiaceae. A native of both 



the grapes of wrath are stored.” 
A film, based on the novel, and 
directed by John Pord for 20th 
Century Pox company, was re- 
leased in 1940. 


an inch or in millimetres. A 
suitable scale of distances is taken 
horizontally to represent the inde- 
pendent quantity, such as units of 
time, and a suitable scale of dis- 
tances is taken at right angles to it 


Grape Sugar. The solid form to represent the dependent quanti- 
of glucose, which is described ties, such as temperature, sales, etc. 


under Dextrose. 

Graph (Gr. grapJmn, to write). 


Thus ; suppose the following are 
the details of the sales of a business 


Grape Hyacinth. Leaves and flowers 
o£ this hnlbous herb 

Europe and S. Africa, it has long, 
slender, half-rounded leaves, and 
a short flower stem, bearing many 
round dark-blue flowers. 

Grape Pear {AmelancMer cam' 
demis). Small tree of the family 
Rosaceae, It is a native of N. 
America. It has oblong-elliptic, 
toothed leaves, and large white 
flowers in drooping sprays. The 
fruit is globular, of crimson or pur- 
plish colour, sweet, and agreeable. 

Grape-shot (Pr. gtappe, bunch 
of grapes). Obsolete projectile at 
one time much used for smooth- 
guns. It 


Diagrammatic representation of during the twelve months of 1946 : 
quantitative facts, experimental (£s) 6,374; 5,869; 6,267; 5,083; 
results, etc. Graphical methods 6,647; 6,863; 6,174; 6,395; 6,728; 
have principally two uses : (a) by 6,085 ; 5,741 ; 6,562. The scale of 
appealing to the eye to impress on months should be taken horizon- 
the mind changes in such quanti- tally, say, J in. to a month. The 
» . I scale of £s sales should be taken ver- 

^ 1 ^ tioaUy. This scale should be such as 

" 1 to indicate the fluctuations clearly, 

’ comprehended 

' \WWfK ’ at a glance. The range of the sales 

s £5,083 to £6,728, that is, 

, about £1,700. A scale of 1 inch to 
i £1,000 suggests itself. Since no 
^ J ^ ia less than £6,000. the scale 

‘ conveniently be broken as 

f' Jv \ / , indicated in the accompanying 

figure — ^it is generally thought 
'' desirable to show the zero of the 
S ^ vertical sale. The monthly figures 

^ 3 must first be “ plotted.” Above 
pQjjjj. indicating a particular 
month, a email crose ehodd be 
made at the appropriate distance 
ties as temperatures, sales, costs of indicated by the scale. Thus, the 
production, population, etc., and cross for the January item of 




production, population, etc., and cross for the January item of 
(b) to help in the analysis of £6,374 should be made above the 
statistics, experimental results, point marked January at a dis- 


in layers be- 
tween thin iron 
plates, and then 
arranged in 
tiers (generally 
three), the 
whole being 
held together 
by an iron 
bolt passing 
through the 
Grape-shot, an centre of the 

resembling a bunch of grapes. 
When fir^ the shot broke up and 
distributed the bullets in a shower 
in a somewhat similar manner to 
case-shot, but at a greater dis- 
tance from the muzzle of the gun. 
It has been entirely replaced by 
shrapnel [q.iK). See Ammunition." 

Grapes of Wrath, The. Novel 
by John Steinbeck. Published in 
1939, this best-seller depicted the 
adventures of a fanaily who, 
evicted from the “ dust-bowl ” of 
Arizona, emigrate to the CaH- 


consisted of a statistics, experimental results, point marxea January at a ais- 
large number therefore, a means tance of ISf small squares above 

of cast-iron displaying quantitative facts, the £6,000 line ; the February item 
bullets packed I 
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Graph. This example serves to compare the fluctuations in sales over a period 
o! two years, as explained in the text 
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of £5,869 should be “ plotted ” by 
making a oross exactly above the 
point marked February and at 
a distance of 8f small squares 
'above the £5,000 line. The points 
thus indicated by crosses should be 
joined by straight lines. The 
resulting graph shows immediately 
the marked seasonal fluctuations. 
The value of the graph is in- 
creased if the corresponding graph 
for the preceding year is drawn 
either alongside or on the same 
space in distinctive ink or by a 
distinctive line, as shown on the 
diagram. 

Such a graph shows the tmourd 
of fluctuation, and may be de- 
ceptive, for an increase of £1,000 
on £5,000 may have a different 
effect from an increase of £1,000 on 
£10,000. It is often more neces- 
sary to show the ratio of the change 
than its amount. To graph the 
rate of change the logarithms of 
the quantities are graphed instead 
of the quantities themselves. 
Ordinary paper can be used, the 
vertical scale being a scale of 
logarithms ; or semi-logarithmic 
paper, specially ruled for such 
ratio charts, can be purchased. 
The use of ratio charts has much 
increased of recent years. Consvlt 
Treatise on Graphs, G. A. Gibson, 
1904; Charts and Graphs, K. 
Karsten, 1923. 

Qraphic Statics. Method used 
for obtaining the relations between 
forces, external and internal, acting 
on a body or framework in engin- 
eering. Forces are represented in 
magnitude and direction by straight 
lines, and by compounding them 
together according to the law of the 
polygon of forces, the forces in any 
part of a framework may quickly 
be obtained. The representation 
of these forces is called the stress 
diagram, and from it can be ob- 
tained by direct measurement the 
force in any particular member of a 
structure, as a bridge. CotisuU 
Graphical Statics, L. Cremona, Eng. 
trans. L. H. Beare, 1913 ; Theory 
of Structures, A. Morley, 1918. 

Graphite. A form of carbon 
(C), popularly known as black- 
lead. A very soft, black, opaque 
mineral, it has the same com- 
position as diamond, but a differ- 
ent crystalline structure. Gra- 
phite is found principally in meta- 
morphic rocks, such as gneiss and 
schist (Madagascar, Germany, 
Korea), and in marbles (Canada), 
which have been subjected to heat 
and pressure by natural agencies : 
graphite occurs also in veins 
(Ceylon). The source of the carbon 
in gneisses and schists, limestones 
and veins is considered to be the 


carbonaceous sedimentary ma- 
terial, mineral carbonates, and 
gaseous carbon compounds respec- 
tively. Graphite can also be made 
artificially by heating anthracite 
to a high temperature in an electric 
furnace. 

Twelve p.c. of the world’s 
graphite is baked in moulds with a 
special fireclay to form the “ lead ” 
in lead pencils. Sixty p.c. is used 
in foundries and in making 
graphite crucibles for metallurgical 
purposes. Moulds used for castings 
are coated with graphite (and 
sometimes talc) to prevent the 
casting from sticking and to give 
it a smooth surface. 

Graphite crucibles are made by 
firing a mixture of graphite, clay, 
and sand. 

Finely pulverised graphite, often 
mixed with grease, oil, or water, is 
used as a lubricant. Other uses 
are in graphite paints, stove- 
polish, electrodes, brushes for 
dynamos, dry batteries, and glaz- 
ing powder. In the trade, very 
fine graphite is called “ amor- 
phous ” and a slightly coarser 
type is termed “ crystalline.” 

Graphitisation. An effect 
produced in cast irons by anneal- 
ing, whereby the iron carbide, 
cementite, becomes converted into 
free or graphitic carbon. White 
cast iron is extremely hard and 
brittle, but this can be reduced to 
some extent by malleabilising, 
which gives malleable cast iron. 
Two processes are commonly used, 
the white-heart and the black- 
heart ; in the former the carbide 
is converted to graphite and later 
partially oxidised and lost by 
packing in haematite ore and heat- 
ing at over 900® C,, whereas in the 
latter it is formed into nodules by 
heating to about 800° C. in a 
neutral atmospWe, giving greater 
malleability with slightly less 
strength. See Cast Iron ; Iron. 

Graphology (Gr. grapheirif to 
write ; logos j discourse). The art 
or science of interpreting human 
character from the handwriting. 
Graphology derives from the fact 
that between a person’s character 
and the specific development of 
his, or her, writing independent of 
aU teaching or material influences, 
there is a definite relationship. 
This individuality becomes visible 
from about the tenth year, and 
though handwriting is affected by 
the state of health, the emotions, 
the outward circumstances of the 
writer, yet it preserves a number 
of ineluctable characteristics even 
when — as e.g, in the case of Lord 
Nelson — the loss of the right arm 
suddenly enforces an awkward 


VTiting with the left hand, or with 
the toes or the mouth after loss of 
both arms. 

Graphology does not rely on 
particular curvatures or angles in 
a handwriting, but on the sum 
total of a person’s handwriting, 
called the formative level. Nearly 
everybody reacts, when opening a 
letter, to an unknown handwriting, 
forming a judgement of the “ char- 
acter ” of the writer. This in- 
tuitive reaction was first regis- 
tered, and brought into a sort of 
system, by the Italian physician, 
Camillo Balbo, in 1622 ; the Swiss 
philosopher, J. K. Lavater, in 
1775, wrote a short study linking 
handwriting with physiognomy ; 
the Frenchman, J. H. Sliehon, 
ZOO years later, published a System 
of Graphology, and his pupil 
Crepieux-Jamin set going the 
serious study of graphology in 
which psychologists and psychia- 
trists have cooperated. 

The practical value of grapho- 
logy lies in the expert analysis of 
documents and signatures whose 
authenticity is disputed ; in the 
confirmation, or otherwise, of the 
psychiatrical examination of a 
case, and in the initial sifting and 
later promotion, especially on the " 
Continent and in the U.S.A., of 
applicants for employment. 

Grapnel (from Fr. grappe, a 
hook). Small anchor with four or 
more hooks radiating in a circle 
from a common stem. It is not 
used where any great holding 
strength is required, but only for 
anchoring small boats, and some- 
times as a kedge in warping or 
hauling. Grapnels are used by 
cable ships to hook up submarine 
cables for repair, and by balloons 
to get a grip on the ground."'' In 
sailing-ship warfare, grapnels at- 
tached to ropes enabled one ship 
to seize and hold on to another, 

A special type recovers drills 
broken in boring oil or artesian 
wells. See Anchor. 

Grappa. Mt. of Italy, the high- 
est in a range between the valleys 
of the Brenta and the Piave. The 
Grappa region became prominent 
when fighting took place there 
between the Italian and Austro - 
German forces in 1917 and 1918. 

Grapple-plant {Harpagophy- 
turn procum hens ) . Prostrate peren- 
nial herb of the family Pedalmeae, 
a native of S. Africa. The leaves 
are hand-shaped, the purple flowers 
funnel-shaped. The large fruits are 
armed with strong, sharp hooks 
which cling to the skins of animals, 
and so get transported from place 
to place, the numerous angular 
seeds being shaken out by the 
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is one mile long and about J mile Cattle must not be turned on too 
wide. It is beautifully situated early, certainly not until late in 


in a valley in the centre of the 
Lake District, surrounded by the 
mountains. The village, which 


Grapple-plant. Leaves, flower, and 
fruit of this 8. African herb 

' movements of their carriers. When 
they come in contact with the lips 
of browsing animals they cause 
intolerable pain. Dr. Livingstone 
has told how an ox will stand and 
roar with the pain and sense of 
helplessness inflicted by these fruits 
attached to its mouth, which also 
prevent its feeding. 

Grapiolitoidea (Gr. graptoa, 
lettered ; Uthos, stone ; eidoa, form, 
likeness). Extinct class of low 
organisms, remains of which are 
found in early sedimentary rooks. 
They are often to be seen on slates, 
forming a fossilised film, and look- 
ing rather like a flattened branch 
of seaweed or seafirs. These organ- 
isms were tiny marine animals 
belonging to the order Hydrozoa. 

Gras, FisLix (1844-1901 ). Pro- 
ven 9 al novelist and poet. He was 
bom May 3, 1844, at Malemort, 
Vaucluse. His 
first work, Li 
Carbounie,won 
him an immed- 
iate position 
among the fill- 
hres, an associ- 
ation for the 
revival of the 
Proven 9 al lan- 
FfilixGras, guage and 
Provensal aTithot gteralire. This 
was followed in 1882 by Toloza, 
an epic dealing with Simon de 
Montfort and the persecution of 
the Albigenses. Then came Lou 
Roumancero Provengal, a collec- 
tion of traditions of the country in 
ballad form, 1887 ; Id Papalino, 
tales in prose dealing with days of 
the popes at Avignon, 1891 ; and 
three impressive novels of the 
French Revolution, all of which 
have been translated into English 
by C. A. Janvier, The Reds of the 
Midi, 1896 ; The Terror, 1898 ; and 
The White Terror, 1900. Gras, 
who succeeded to leadership of the 
filibrea in 1 891, died March 4, 1901 . 

Grasmere. Lake and village of 
Westmorland, England. The lake 


April ; sheep crop grass very 
closely, so that they can get a good 
living after the other kinds of stock 


stands where the Rothay falls into have had their turn. Pastures de- 
the lake, is 4 m. N.W. of Ambleside voted to fattening stock need 
and 12 m. S.S.E. of Keswick. It is little artificial manuring, but where 


noted for its associations with 
Wordsworth, whose early resi- 


lime is deficient this may be sup- 
plied, either in the form of quick- 


dence, Dove Cottage, is here. In it lime or of ground lime. Poor pas- 
De Quincey also lived. In the tures benefit from dressings of 
churchyard are the tombs of potash or phosphates ; remark- 
Wordsworth and Hartley Coler- able results have been obtained 


idge. An annual festival, called the from the use of basic slag, 
rushbearing, takes place here on Meadows, after being grazed, 
the Sat. nearest S. Oswald’s day, need chain harrowing and rolling, 

August 5. The — - — 

place has also an i . ' * 

athletic meeting ' . > 

in August. S. 

Oswald’s Church 
is partly a 13th 
century building. 

Grasmere is a 
good oenWe for 
visitors .to Kes- 
wick, Coniston 
and elsewhere, 
and there is boat- 
ing on the lake. 

Pop. 988. 8ee Grasmere, Westmorland. Tiie lake and village seen 
Lake D istrict. south 

Grass. Term strictly applied to and stones or the like should be 
species of the family Gramineae, removed when a hay crop is 
but in farming language also used to be gathered later. Large 
of clovers and other kinds of dressings of manure are necessary, 



Grasmere, Westmorland. The lake and village seen 
from the south 


herbage growing together in a field. 
A distinction is drawn between 
temporary grass, or ley, intended 
to be ploughed up after a short in- 
terval, and permanent grass, which 
occupies the land continuously. 


more especially if a hay crop 
is taken every year. Every 
three or four years farmyard 
manure, up to 10 tons per acre, 
can be applied with advantage, 
supplemented by a complete mix- 


either, as pasture devoted to graz- ture of artificial fertilisers in years 
ing, or as meadow yielding a hay when the meadow has not been 
crop at regular intervals. When dunged. 

first laying down land to grass, The world’s great natural grass- 
both careful cleaning and the pre- lands are known by various names, 
paration of a fine seed bed are prairies in Canada, steppes in 
necessary. Russia, pampas in S. America, 

The mixture of seeds sown veld in S. Africa, downs in Aus- 
aries according to the object in traha. On the desert edge the 


varies according to the object in traha. On the desert edge the 
view. For temporary leys those grasslands degenerate into scrub- 
species of grass and clover are lands ; on the forest edge they 
chosen which are short-Uved bfit of become parklands or savamiahs. 
rapid growth, while perennial types In Western Europe and in New 
make up the mixtures used when Zealand the natural vegetation 
permanent grass is to be estab- is forest, but the trees have been 
lished. The exact nature of the cleared and the land devoted to 
mixture will depend on the local arable and pasture. In New 
soil and climate. Only seed of the Zealand, cleared land is sown. 


highest quality should be used. 
The management of established 


usually with English grass seed, 
and sheep and cattle are fed upon 


pastures calls for considerable the resulting crop'. Upon mt. 
skill. At the end of winter and be- ranges in medium latitudes the 
ginning of spring chain harrowing higher levels where trees do not 
and rolling are beneficial. By the grow usually become meadows 
former process dung is spread out, during the summer months. 


molehills leveUed, and moss re- 
moved, while rolling consolidates 
the soil round the roots and en- 
courages a thick growth of herbage. 


These summer pastures are the 
“ Alps ” and are used in Switzer- 
land and similar countries for the 
summer feed of flocks and herds. 




I Yorkshire foe. 2 Meadow foxtail. 3. Short- dogstail. 12. Rough spiked dogstail. 13. Meadow 

headed foxtail. 4. Marram grass. 5. Timothy. fescue. 14. Quaking ^ass. 15. Smooth-stalk 

6 Matt grass. 7. Reed canary grass. 8. Sweet vernal. meadow grass 16. Soft brome 17 Stenle brome 

g. Tufted hair grass. 10 Heath grass. 11. Crested grass 18. Italian rye grass 

GRASSES FOUND IN MEADOW AND MOORLAND OF GREAT BRITAIN 
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Some natural grasslands, such as 
the pampas, are sown with alfalfa 
or lucerne, an excellent food for 
cattle, which thrives especially in 
a slightly alkaline soil and in a dry 
climate. Other grasslands have 
been turned to arable : e.g, the 
great wheatlands of N. America 
were originally prairie. See Ley 
Farming ; Pasture. 

Grass Cloth. Term commonly 
applied to fine fabrics woven from 
certain Oriental plants which are 
not grasses, especially to that 
made from China grass (BoeTi- 
meria nwea)^ which is a nettle-like 
plant. The inner fibres of Manila 
hemp, a plant of the banana family, 
produce good grass cloth, much 
used in Europe for articles of 
dress. The cloth made from true 
grasses, e.g. esparto, is coarse. 

Grasse. Town of France. In 


stitute the pasture and all the 
meadow plants that will convert 
into hay. The crops of his corn- 
fields, whether wheat, barley, or 
oats, he does not refer to as grass, 
though they, as well as the sugar- 
cane and bamboos of the tropics, 
are equally grasses. These grain- 
bearing grasses, including maize 
and rice, constitute the staple food 
of the human race, while the 
fodder grasses supply indirectly 
the greater part of man’s animal 
diet. Their great importance is 
due to the richness of their seeds 
in the matter of starch and the high 
percentage of protein. Certain 
grasses, such as esparto, yield 
fibres that are of value in the mak- 
ing of paper and cordage. Grasses 
are found in nearly every part of 
the world where there is a little 
soil, from the tropics to the Arctic 


the Alpes-Maritimes dept., it is regions, and from high-water mark 


19 m. W.S.W. of Nice. On a mt. 
slope, 700-1,380 ft. above sea-level, 
sheltered from the cold winds of 
the N. and open to the S., it is a 
favourite winter resort and a 
centre for the manufacture of per- 
fumes and essences, about 60,000 
acres being devoted to the culti- 



Giassholm. The small island ofi the Pembrokeshire coast 
preserved as a sanctuary for gannets and other sea-birds 


vation of roses and orange flowers. 
The parish church, an old cathe- 
dral, dates from the 12th-13th 
centuries ; the hotel de ville, with 
a 12th century tower, the hos- 
pital, and the casino are notable 
features, and there is a public 
park. Fragonard, the painter, was 
a native. Grasse was liberated 


from the Germans by U.S. troops summer. They vary in colour from 
Aug. 24, 1944. Pop. 21,217. green to brown, and the species 
Grasses. Name loosely applied iffer much in size. The Tetti- 
to many plants of diverse nature, goniidae are usually green in 


but more correctly indicating those 
of the family Gramineae {q.v.). 
Although both in genera and 


species they are outnumbered by and a reduced ovipositor. 


the orchids, in individuals grasses 
predominate over all other green 


vegetation. When the farmer the Tettigoniidae by rubbing the 
speaks of grass he is referring to wings together, and in the Acridi- 




up to the limits of vegetation on 
the mountains. See Ulus, page 3889. 

Grassholm. Island 6 m. ofi the 
coast of Pembrokeshire, Wales. 
A small flat-topped island of Old 
Red Sandstone with a thin carpet 
of turf, it is one of the 23 
places in the world where gannets 
are known to 
breed, and during 
the season the 
birds and their 
nests cover its 
surface. Cormor- 
ants and other 
sea-birds are also 
found. There are 
no human inhabi- 
tants. Bought 
and turned into 
a bird sanctuary 
by Malcolm Stew- 
art in 1940, it was 
mbiokeshire coa$t used as a bomb- 
ad other sea-birds hig practice tar- 
get by the R.A.F. 
In 1947 the island was bought by 
the Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds. 

Grasshopper. Orthopterous 
(straight-winged) insects of the 
Acrididae and Tettigoniidae fami- 
lies. Remarkable for their long 
hind legs and jumping powers, 
they are common in fields during 




Grasshopper. Great green grass- 
hopper, Loousta viridissima. Top, 
Meconema thalassinum 

along the inner side of the femur. 
Most of the species feed upon 
plants, but some eat other insects. 
See Locust. 

Chrassman’s Law. In philo- 
logy, name given to the explana- 
tion of certain exceptions to the 
law of consonantal interchange 
known as Grimm’s Law. It deals 
with the aspirated mutes (gh, kh, 
dh, th, bh, ph) and lays down the 
principle that, when an original 
Indo-European root began and 
ended with an aspirate, only one 
was allowed to stand in Sanskrit 
and Greek, e.g. Skt. bhavami, Gr. 
phuo, I become, but babhuva, 
pephuha, I became. See Philo- 
logy ; Phonetics. 

Grassmarket. Thoroughfare 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, between 
West Port and the Cowgate. A 
weekly market has been held here 
since 1477. A stone cross marks 
the site of the ancient gallows, 
where many of the Covenanters 
were executed. During the riot 
of 1736 between the populace and 
city guard. Captain Porteous was 
dragged here from the Tolbooth 
and hanged from a dyer’s pole. 

Grass of 
Parnassus 


goniidae are usually green in 
colour, with long antennae and an 
ovipositor in the female. The 
Acrididae have short antennae 


Locusts belong to the Acrididae. 
The familiar chirp is produced in 


au the fodder plants that con- dae by drawing the edge of the wing tary white 




leaves and flowers 
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flowers on tall stems. The petals 
are thdck and veined. The large 
ovary bears four stigmas. Five 
of the ten stamens have been 
transformed into scales bearing 
nectar glands, and fringed with 
hairs ending in yellow knobs. 

Grass Snake {Natrix natrix). 
One of the commonest n on- 
poisonous snakes of Europe, part 
of Asia, N. Africa, and England, 


leaves are from 1 ft. to Z ft. long. 
The green flowers are devoid of 
sepals or petals, consisting only of 
an ovary and one or two anthers. 
The dried leaves are used for 
packing, and for stuffing up- 
holstery, under the name of 
Ulvamarina. 

Grate (Lat. cratia, hurdle). 
Grille of cast iron used to support 
solid fuels during combustion. 

The dimensions of the 


Pressed from the east by the Huns, 
the Goths crossed the N.E. fron- 
tier, and in 378 won the battle of 
Adrianople (q.v.). 

Valens, the emperor of the east, 
having fallen in the battle, Gratian 
invited Theodosius I to succeed 
him. Both rulers were under the 
domination of S. Ambrose, which 
led to the prohibition, enforced 
with great severity, of pagan and 
heretical worship throughout the 



Grass Snake. Specimen of this harmless snake, 
common in England 


being unknown in Scotland and 
Ireland. Greenish-grey to browd 
above, with black bands, which 


bars and of the spaces 
between them accord 
with the nature and 
1 ,* size of fuel and methods 
^ . . of draught and firing. 

’ Basket-shaped grates 
designed to bum low 
volatile anthracite or 
^ gas coke in domestic 
, fireplaces have high 
‘ ^ ' curved fronts and 

. tapered spaces narrow- 
ss sna e, downwards from 

the top. Hollow water- 
cooled firebars, and solid grates 
arranged to rook for ash removal, 
are both used in central heating. 


give it the alternative name of Grates of oast iron, in steam boilers, 


ringed snake, it is black and white 
underneath. It has two white or 
yellowish-white spots behind its 
head which distinguish it some 
distance away. Growing to 3 or 
4 ft., the grass snake feeds chiefly 
on frogs, toads, and fish, and is 
usually found in damp places. 
The eggs, varying from 15 to 30, 
the size of a dove’s egg, are laid in 
rich damp mould, manure heaps, 
and similar places. See Snake ; 
Water Snake. 


withstand high temperatures and 
delay growth and wastage. Steam 
generators are often fitted with 
moving chain grates resembling 
endless belts ; these carry burning 
fuel continuously towards the back 
of the combustion chamber, and 
reject remaining ash as each bar 
turns round the rear roller. Fire- 
bars are commonly cooled by jets 
of steam or sprays of atomised 
water under the grate. 

Gratian (a.d. 359-383). Roman 


Grass Tree {Xanthorrhoea). A emperor. Flavius Gratianus Aug- 

J.1 ne*+no 


genus of perennials of the family 
Liliaceae, natives of Australia. 
They are also known as black-boy 


ustus in 375 succeeded his father, 
Valentinian I, with whom he had 
already been associated in the 


and grass gum-tree. They have government of the western em 


short, thick trunks like those of 
palms, rough with the bases of for- 
mer leaves, consolidated by red or 
yellow gum produced by the plant. 
The long, wiry leaves are like those 
of the rushes, and form a great 
tuft. The central flower-stem may 
be 15 ft. to 20 ft. long, its upper 
end a dense spike of small flowers. 
Xu arhorea, the Botany Bay gum, 
and X, hasiilis, when denuded of 
leaves, have frequently been mis- 
taken for men (black-boys). Cattle 
eat the leaves, and the natives the 
middle of the top of the stem. The 
fragrant resin exuded is known 
to commerce as Botany Bay resin 
and black- boy gum. 

Grass -wrack {Zostera marina). 
A perennial marine plant of the 
family Naiadaceae. It is a native 
of most temperate coasts, where it 
grows submerged about low water. 
Its slender, grass-like, bright green 


pire since 367, but a section of 
the army insisted on his four-year- 
old half-brother, Valentinian II, 
sharing the throne. Gratian was an 
unwarhke youth, quite unfitted 
to deal with the barbarian peril. 



Grass Tree. An Australian tree 
with long flower-stems, a head of 
which is shown inset 


empire. In 383 Maximus was pro- 
claimed emperor by the troops in 
Britain, and Gratian was murdered 
by his own soldiery, at Lyons, 
Aug. 25 in the same year. 

Gratian or Gratianus, Fran- 
ciscus (c. 1100-c. 1150). Italian 
jurist. He entered a Benedictine 
monastery and as a monk spent 
his life. He is known solely for 
his legal work, the Decretum 
Gratiani, regarded as the founda- 
tion of canon law. According to 
some accounts, he was at the 
time of his death, bishop of Chiusi. 
See Canon Law. 

Graticule. Scale or design 
etched or photographed on to a 
glass or other plate for use in an 
optical instrument for purposes of 
measurement. 

Grattan, Henry (1746-1820). 
Irish orator and statesman. Born 
in Dublin, July 3, 1746, the son 
of the recorder, 
he was edu- 
cated at Trinity 
College. He 
was a student 
of the Middle 
Temple, Lon- 
don, but spent 
most of his 
time listening 
to speeches in 

the houses of ^fZwheatuu. b a 
parhament and 

practising oratory. In 1772 he was 
called to the Irish bar, and in 1775 
was nominated to represent Charle- 
mont in the Irish parliament by 
the owner of the borough. Lord 
Charlemont. 

Grattan soon became the leader 
of the popular or patriot party. 
Supported by the Irish volunteers, 
he procured, in 1782, the passing of 
legislation which made the Irish 
parliament independent. A rup- 
ture between Grattan and Flood 
iq.v.) then occurred, the former 
believing that England had given 
sufficient evidence of her recog- 
nition of Irish legislative inde- 
pendence, and that there was no 
longer a need for the retention of 
the Volunteers ; Flood, on the 
other hand, continued to clamour 
for more complete renunciation of 
English authority. 
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Grattan won, but his success, 
coupled with his failure to procure 
Catholic emancipation, saw the 
beginning of the decline of his 
popularity. He continued with 
unabated vigour to speak for the 
popular cause, attacking the pen- 
sion list, the sale of peerages, and 
the purchase of seats in the house 
of commons, pleading for the 
amelioration of the lot of the pea- 
sants, and for commercial equality 
between England and Ireland, and 
opposing vehemently the constant 
suggestions of a union. In 1794 he 
supported the government on the 
question of the war with France, 
but in 1797 protested strongly 
against Gen. Lake’s proclamation 
of martial law for Ulster. 

Though so ardently devoted to 
the side of liberty, Grattan showed 
no sympathy with the movement 
of the United Irishmen, and in 
1798, when their rebellion broke 
out, he went over to England. 
From 1806 until his death he repre- 
sented Malton and Dublin in the 
British parliament, his chief in- 
terest being to secure emancipa- 
tion for Roman Catholics. He died 
in London, June 4, 1820, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Grattan was a man of fine char- 
acter, disinterested and patriotic, 
but his reputation is chiefly that of 
the greatest Irish orator. Fox 
called him the Irish Demosthenes. 
His speeches were published in 
1822, and there are biographies by 
his son Henry, 1839-46, and J. G. 
McCarthy, 1886. 

Gratuity (late Lat. gratuitas, a 
free 'gift). Sum of money given 
without demand for services ren- 
dered, but for which the recipient 
has no legal claim : a present or 
donation. Examples are the tip 
given to a servant or attendant, or 
the bonus awarded by a firm to its 
employees. 

Every man and woman who 
served in the British armed forces 
or civil defence during the First and 
Second Great Wars was granted a 
gratuity accoirdiog to length of 
service and rank. Women’s gratui- 
ties were two-thirds of the corres- 
ponding male rate. Gratuities were 
additional to any service or dis- 
ability pension. In the event of 
death on active service the ap- 
propriate gratuity, up to the time 
of death, was paid to the next of kin. 

Gratz, Hbinkich (1817-91). A 
German historian. Born of Jewish 
parents at Xions, Posen, Oct. 31, 
1817, he resolved to champion 
the cause of orthodox Judaism, 
studied at Breslau university, and 
in 1870 became professor. His 
reputation had been established 


with the first volumes of his 
History of the Jews, 1863-75, Eng. 
trans. 1889-95. In this celebrated 
work he expressed radical views 
on Biblical history, but its 11 
vols. are recognized as the standard 
treatment of the subject. Gratz 
died at Munich, Sept. 7, 1891. 

Graudenz or Grudziadz. A 
town of Poland. Once a strongly 
fortified German town in W. 
Prussia, it lies on the right bank 
of the Vistula, 45 m. N. of Thorn 
(Torun), and is commanded by a 
citadel built by Frederick the 
Great. The principal manufactures 
include machinery, flour, and 
tobacco. Graudenz fell to Poland 
in 1466, and to Prussia in 1772. 
Early in the First Great War it was 
threatened by the Russians in their 
advance on the Vistula, but was 
saved by troops hastily sent across 
Germany from the W. In the 
Second Great War, Graudenz was 
captured by the Germans early in 
Sept., 1939, and by them converted 
into a “ hedgehog ” position. It 
was taken % the Russians on 
March 6, 1945, after a siege lasting 
a fortnight. Pop., pre-war, 54,000. 

Graun, Karl Heutrioh (1701- 
59). German composer. Born at 
Wahrenbriick, in Prussian Saxony, 
May 7, 1701, he began his career in 
opera at Dresden. About 1735 he 
made the acquaintance of Frederick 
the Great, then crown prince, and 
was attached to the court until his 
death in Berlin, Aug. 9, 1759. For 
his patron he composed operas and 
cantatas and a Te Deum to cele- 
brate the battle of Prague. He is 
best known by his cantata. The 
Death of Jesus, 1755, which for 
over 100 years was performed 
throughout Germany during Pas- 
sion Week. 

Grauwacke. Alternative spell- 
ing of the name of the coarse sand- 
stone Greywacke {g.v.). 

Grave. Name for a place of 
burial. It comes from an Anglo- 
Saxon word, and from it have 
come the compounds gravestone, 
graveyard, gravedigger, etc. See 
Archaeology ; Burial ; Burial Acts ; 
Burial Customs ; Cemetery ; War 
Graves. 

Gravel, Accumulation of worn 
rock fragments, formed by the 
action of the sea, by rivers, or by 
glaciers. The constituents of 
gravel, -which may be formed from 
nearly every type of rock, vary 
in size from a walnut to a pea. 
Larger fragments are known as 
shingle, smaller as sand. By in- 
filtration of sOica, lime, or iron 
oxides the gravel fragments may 
become cemented together and are 
known as conglomerate {q.v.). The 


chief use of gravel is for the con- 
struction of roads and paths, that 
which is rich in oxide of iron 
being preferred for its warm 
colour. Gravel also makes concrete 
aggregates. Shell gravel, as its 
name implies, consists chiefly of 
shell fragments, and is extensively 
used for pathways. Artificial 
gravels are used in road-making 
on account of the scarcity of good 
binding natural gravel, and are 
made by crushing granite, quartz, 
slag, etc., to the required size. 

Gravel. Popular name for the 
small stones or calculi which may 
form in the renal tract, gall 
bladder, etc., and which are small 
enough to find their way through 
the ducts of the organs in which 
they occur. 

Gravelines. Town and seaport 
of France, in the dept, of Nord. 
It stands on the Aa, about 1 m. 
from its mouth and 15 m. W.S.W. 
of Dunkirk. The port has a 
harbour on the river, but the 
accumulation of sand therein is a 
drawback to it. It is a fishing 
centre, many of the fisherfolk 
living in Les Huttes, a part of the 
town almost reserved for them, 
and has a trade in timber, coal, 
etc. There are several other 
industries, including sugar refining, 
while fish and food preserving are 
carried on. Gravelines retains its 
old walls. About 1250 a count 
of Flanders canalised the river 
Aa, and here the town grew up. 
Pron. Grav-leen. 

Gravelines, Battle of. Fought 
July 13, 1558, between the French 
on the one side and the Spaniards 
and English on the other. Philip II 
of Spain had persuaded his wife 
Mary of England to join him in 
making war on France. Two small 
armies met outside Gravelines, the 
Spanish having English help in the 
shape of a fleet, under Lord Clin- 
ton, cruising along the coast. The 
French were charged by the Flem- 
ish cavalry under the count of 
E^ont, while the guns of the 
ships assisted in their discomfiture. 
The result was their defeat and 
the consequent treaty of Gateau 
Cambresis. 

Gravelotte. Village of Lorraine, 
now in the French dept, of Moselle, 
6 m. W. of Metz. It was the scene 
of a battle in the Franco-Prussian 
War on Aug. 18, 1870, between the 
Germans under von Moltke and 
the French under Bazaine. As the 
French army of 100,000 was driven 
by the German force of 150,000 
into Metz, this was a strategical 
victory for the latter, who turned 
the French right flank and pre- 
vented a movement W. on Verdun. 
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The Germans snfEered 20,000 
casualties and the French 13,000. 

Graves. Name of wine pro- 
duced in the Graves district of 
Gironde, France. It is generally 
dry, light, and more alcoholised 
than claret, with a distinctive fla- 
vour imparted by the gravelly soil. 
Graves is either white or red, but 
in England the name is usually 
associated with the white variety. 


founder of the Irish Literary 
Society, of which he was twice 
president, and of the Folk Song 
Society, and a leader of the Celtic 
revival in Ireland. He died Dec. 
27, 1931. 

Graves, Chables Larcom 
(1856-1944). Irish writer. Younger 
brother of the above A. P. Graves, 
he was bom Dec. 15, 1856, and 
educated at Marlborough and 


in The Merry Widow, 1907. For 
years he was chief comedian 
in Drury Lane pantomimes. He 
appeared in Me and My Girl, 1937, 
and a revival of The Merry Widow, 
1943. His reminiscences, Gaieties 
and Gravities, appeared in 1931. 
He died April 2, 1949. 

Graves, Robert Ranke (b. 
1895). A British writer. A Lon- 
doner, son of A. P. Graves, and 


Pron, Grahv. 

Graves, Thomas Graves, 
Baron (c. 1725-1802). A British 
sailor. He entered the navy young, 
served in the 
expedition to 
Cart agen a 
(1741), and was 
present at the 
battle off Tou- 
lon (1744). In 
1758, after ser- 
vice in Africa 
and the English 
1st Baron Graves, Channel, he 

Rodney at the 
bombardment of Havre de Grioe. 
Promoted rear-admiral in 1779, in 

1780 he sailed to America and in 

1781 took part in the action of 
the Chesapeake, and became oom- 
mander-in-chief of the station. 

His actions, especially his failure 
to relieve Cornwallis when besieged 
at Yorktown, caused much discus- 
sion, but he was promoted vice- 
admiral in 1787 and in 1788 was 
made commander-in-chief of Ply- 
mouth. In 1794 he became admiral, 
and for his conduct in the battle of 
June 1 was made an Irish peer and 
granted a pension of £1,000. He 
died Feb. 9, 1802. 

Graves, Alebed Perceval 
(1846-1931). Irish author. Bom in 
Dublin, July 22, 1846, a son of the 
bishop of Lim- 
erick, after 

Dublin he en- 
tered the home 
office, and was 
an inspector of 
schools, 1875- 
1910. He began 
his literary car- 
A. Perceval Graves, eer at 14, with 
aChristmasOde 
m a Liverpool 
paper. Father O’Flyim, the poem 
by which he was first ^own, ap- 
peared in The Spectator in 1872, 
but was not published as a song 
until 1882, when it came out in a 
collection of Irish songs arranged 
by Stanford. Other works by 
Graves are The Irish Song Book, 
1894 ; The Book of Irish Poetry, 
1915 ; and an autobiography, To 
Return to All That. He was a 


Irish author 

Elliott 6: Fry 


Christ Church, Oxford. After asso- 
ciation with The Globe and The 
ComhiU Magazine, he became assis- 
tant editor of The Spectator, 1899- 
1917. He was from 1902 a regular 
contributor to Punch, of which he 
became assistant editor in 1928. 
He collaborated often with E. V. 
Lucas in the writing of humorous 
squibs and burlesques. He also 
edited Mr. Punch’s History of 
Modem England and Mr. Punch’s 
'History of the Great War. Apart 
from humorous verses, e»g. The 
Blarney Ballads, 1889, he wrote 
biographies of musicians, e.g. 
Grove, 1903, and Parry, 1926. 
Graves died April 17, 19^. 

Graves, Glotilde Inez Mary 
(1864-1932). Irish author. Born 
at Buttevant, co. Cork, .June 3, 
1864, she stud- 
ied art, and 
then turning to 
the drama and 
literature won 
popularity un- 
der the name 
of Richard 
Dehan, in 1910, 
with The Dop 
Clotilde I. M. Graves, Doctor, a real- 
Irish novelist ^tic story of 
life in S. Africa during the Boer 
War. This success was foDowed up 
by Between Two Thieves, 1912 ; 
The Man of Iron (Bismarck), 1914 ; 
The Sower of the Wind, 1927. 
Her plays include St. Martin’s 
Summer. She died April 2, 1932. 

Graves, George (1876-1949). 
British comedian. He was born in 
London, Jan. 1, 1876, made his 
professional debut in 1896, and 
two years later first appeared in 
London. His reputation as a lead- 
ing musical comedy “ funny man ” 
was first established in the pro- 
vinces when he 
toured in The | 

Runaway Girl, i 
The Geisha, 
and Florodora. 

In London his 
first big success 
was in The 
School Girl, 

1903, but his 
outstanding 

performance George Oaves, 
was as Popon British comedian 




great- nephew 

of Ranke, he 
was educated 
at Charter- 
house and S. 
J ohn’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
In his auto- 
biographical 
Goodbye to 
Robert Ranke Graves, All That, 1929 
BntBhvrtrter (relatingtothe 
First Great War), he established his 
reputation. I, Claudius, an his- 
torical reconstruction, won the 
Hawthomden and James Talt 
Black prizes in 1934, and had an 
immediate sequel, Claudius the 
God. Count Belisarius received 
the Stock prize in 1939. Other pub- 
lications included Sergeant Lamb 
of the Ninth, 1940 ; Wife to Mr. 
Milton, 1948 ; The Golden Fleece, 
1944; The Power of the Dog, 
1945 ; King Jesus, 1947 ; and 
collections of poems. 

Graves, Sir Thomas (c. 1747- 
1814). British sailor. Entering the 
navy, he served in the Seven 

Years’ War, 

and in 1773 
sailed to the 
Arctic seas 
under Capta n 
Phipps. The 
following year 
he went to 
America, 
where he was 
employed in Sir Thomas Graves, 
nrpvpn- British sailor 
t n e p r e V e n - uorthcote 

tion of smug- 
gling. In 1779 he commanded a 
sloop, and was in the action of 
the Chesapeake, 1781, that of St. 
Kitts, 1782, and of Dominica in 
the same year. In 1800 he was 
given a command under Lord St. 
Vincent, and the next year was 
promoted rear-admiral, sailing to 
the Baltic under Sir Hvde Parker. 
He was Nelson’s second in com- 
mand at the battle of Copenhagen 
and was knighted for his services. 
From 1812 he was an admiral. 

Graves' Disease. Alternative 
name for the disease known as 
Exophthalmic Goitre (?.«?.). 

Gravesend. Municipal bor- 
ough, river port, and market town 
of Kent, England. On the right 
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Gravesend, Kent, Tlie woijcs of the Imperial Paper Mills, Ltd. 


bank of the Thames estuary, 24 m. 
by rly. E. of London, it is opposite 
Tilbury, with which there is ferry 
communication, and is a Green Line 
terminus. It is a customs and pilot 
station, and a port under the Port 
of London Authority. The market, 

owned by the 

corporation, has 
existed since the 
close of the 13th 
century. Graves- 
end is the home 
of many river 
pilots and boati 
men. There 
Gravesend arms S'l© two piers. 


Gravimetric Analysis. Method 
of obtaining the constituents of any 
substance by weighing, as distinct 
from volumetric analysis, which 
obtains them by consideration of 
the cubical contents. 

Gravina. City of Italy, in the 
prov. of Bari. It stands on an 
eminence on the left bank of the 


Gravina, 29 m. direct and 63 m. by 
rly. S.W. of Bari. Over 1,000 ft. 
above sea level, it possesses a 15th 
century cathedral, a castle of the 
Emperor Frederick II, afterwards 
belonging to the Orsini, Dukes of 
Gravina, and medieval walls and 
gateways rise above the town. 
Besides Santa Sofia, there is a rock- 
hewn church, with ancient paint- 
ings. In the vicinity are prehistoric 
tumuli, and a castle of the Hohen- 
staufen. Pop, 18,950. 

Gravina, Fbedebioo Cablos 
(1756-1806). Spanish naval officer. 
Born at Palermo, Sicily, Sept. 12, 
1756, he was educated at the 
Clementine College, Rome, and in 
1775 became an officer in the 
Spanish navy. He served in a 
frigate at the siege of Gibraltar 
(1779) and against the British in 
the W. Indies and S. America. 
He was in command of the Spanish 
squadron of the fleet defeated by 
Nelson at Trafalgar. Severely 
wounded in the action, he man- 
aged to return to Spain, dying at 
Cadiz, March 2, 1806. 


GRAVITATION; A PROPERTY OF SPACE 

Hyman Levy, D.So., Prof, of Matnematios. Imn. Coll, of Soienoe 
An explanation of the Newtonian law of ^avitation^ and of the 
modification of it dm ' to deductions, hy Minstein, iy which U 
was made to harmonise with physical facts previously unexplained. 

See also Einstein ; Matier ; Newton ; Relativity ^ etc. 


The frontage of 
the Imperial Paper Mills is directly 
on the river, and there is a jetty 
opposite the main entrance, so 
that ocean steamers can unload 
their cargoes of wood pulp within 
a few feet of the paper-making 
plant. The Fort House was des- 
troyed in the Second Great War. 

Gravesend has a history going 
hack to pre-Norman times. In 
1380 the town was partly burnt 
by the French, and it shar^ in the 
Wat Tyler rebellion. George I was 
welcomed here on his accession to 
the throne, and Edward VII, when 
p^ce of Wales, landed here with 
his young bride, Alexandra. 
Gravesend’s first charter is dated 
1632, hut various deeds and royal 
grants are older. Li the parish 
church of S. George are memorials 
of the Indian princess Pocahontas 
(g.v.), who saved the life of Cap- 
tain John Smith (gf,v.), Rosher- 
vill© Gardens, 1 m. to the W,, were 
at one time a popular resort for 
Londoners. 

Bargebuilding, brewing, and 
shrimp^ fishing are among the 
industries, while vegetables and 
fimt are grown in the surrounding 
districts. Gravesend gives its na m e 
to a county constituency. Market 
day. Sat. Pop. est. 40,000- 


Gravitation (Lat. gravitas^ 
weight) may be explained in the 
following manner: If a piece of 
material, say a mass of lead, be 
suspended from the end of a spring, 
the latter is stretched just as if a 
pull or force had been exerted 
on it. Therefore the mass trans- 
mits this force to the spring. If 
the lead is released, it falls to 
earth with a definite acceleration 
just as if a force were pulling it 
downwards. This force, equal to 
the pull on the spring, is called the 
gravitational attraction between 
the earth and the mass of lead. 

Irrespective of the nature of the 
material, equal masses would be 
those that stretched the spring by 
the same amount. Two such 
masses together would therefore 
stretch a spring by double the 
amount, and so the total gravita- 
tional pull would also be doubled. 
This is one part of the general law 
of gravitation which says that the 
attraction between two bodies is 
proportional to the number of 
units of mass in each of the 
attracting bodies. 

The other part of the law can 
be seen in this way, 1£ the spring, 
with lead attached, be carried to a 
point more remote from the 
earth, say to the top of a moun- 


tain, the extension of the spring is 
decreased, showing, therefore, that 
the gravitational attraction be- 
tween earth and lead has also 
diminished. According to what 
rule is the attraction between two 
bodies reduced as they are drawn 
farther and farther apart ? Evi- 
dence on this is found in a study 
of the motion of the planets round 
the sun. These bodies move in 
ovals (ellipses) with the sun at the 
focus. By mathematical means 
Newton showed that the orbit or 
route of a planet will be such an 
ellipse only when the attraction 
between the two bodies falls off 
inversely as the square of the 
distance. This means that if the 
distance between them be doubled, 
the gravitational force will be 
reduced to one quarter ; if trebled 
it will be reduced to one-ninth; 
and so on. The Newtonian Law 
of Gravitation states that the force 
of attraction between two bodies 
is along the line joining them and 
is proportional to the product of 
the masses and inversely as the 
square of the distance apart. 

The discovery of this law 
brought together a whole variety 
of diverse phenomena in nature 
into a single rational picture. Not 
only did it simplify the complex 
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motions of the planetary system 
into one scheme; it made it 
possible to predict the presence of 
a previously undetected planet, in 
the effort to explain the fact that 
deviations from the simple ellipse 
were occurring in the orbit of 
Uranus. The discovery of Neptune 
revealed the source of disturbance. 
Here is illustrated a principle of 
scientific method whereby an in- 
duction or generalisation drawn 
from past experience is used to 
deduce or predict a new occurrence 
and so to stimulate experiment in 
the effort to verify the deduction. 

Again, the explanation of tidal 
phenomena followed at once from 
the law of gravitation, for under 
,the attraction of the sun and the 
moon the waters on the earth 
would tend to be heaped up or 
drawn out from the surface, so 
that, as the earth rotated, high 
tides would appear at these points 
of heaping. When the sun and 
moon were so situated that they 
combined their attractive effects on 
the waters of the earth, spring tides 
would result, and when they tend- 
ed to neutralise each other, neap 
tides would occur. 

Problems of Gravitation 

Firmly established as the law of 
gravitation was, it nevertheless 
stood in peculiar isolation from all 
corresponding phenomena. In 
some mysterious way it operated 
across the empty space between 
bodies, and seemed to require no 
medium for its transmission. It 
did not have a “ speed of action ” 
like the speed of light or of elec- 
tromagnetic waves ; it acted in- 
stantaneously. It could not be 
defiected or shielded by any bar- 
rier, though one could erect a 
shield or insulator against electrical 
or magnetic force. The law, more- 
over, was deficient in certain 
respects ; for example, the planet 
Mercury showed a progressive 
change in its orbit which defied all 
explanation in terms of gravita- 
tion. In spite of its success the 
law was basically unsatisfactory. 

The solution of the mystery 
came almost as a by-product of 
another branch of physical science. 
Early in the 20th century scien- 
tists were faced with the inescap- 
able fact that the speed of light, 
as measured by an observer on the 
earth’s surface, is always the same 
whether the earth is moving to- 
wards the light source or away 
from it. This contradicted the 
most elementary preconceived no- 
tions of time and space. It was 
as if the speed with which a train 
appeared to approach an observer 
was independent of whether he 


were approaching or receding from 
the train. Preconceived notions 
assumed that time and space were 
independent features of nature, 
and that the geometrical proper- 
ties of bodies in this physical 
space were consistent with Euclid’s 
propositions. 

Newton’s and Einstein’s Laws 

Einstein, in two important pro- 
nouncements in 1905 and in 1920, 
broke away from these assump- 
tions, and, starting with the experi- 
mental fact that the speed of light 
was constant to all observers irre- 
spective of their motion, showed 
that one was led to a linked space- 
time unity with such geometrical 
properties that bodies moving 
freely in each other’s presence fol- 
lowed natural paths corresponding 
to the actual paths of the planets. 
Thus the geometry of physical 
space was such that masses moved 
as if they were attracted to each 
other according to a law closely 
akin to Newton’s. Einstein’s modi- 
fied gravitational law satisfied all 
the known experimental facts, 
resolved the difficulties associated 
with Mercury, and enabled scien- 
tists to make other predictions con- 
cerning the behaviour of light which 
have since been verified. He re- 
moved the law of gravitation from 
its anomalous position, reducing it 
virtually to a property of 
physical space. In Feb., 19^, he 
published a further generalisation 
of his theory of gravitation to take 
in also the electro-magnetic forces 
covered by his unified field theory 
of 1929. 

Gray, David (1838-61). Scot- 
tish poet. Bom near Kirkintilloch, 
Dumbartonshire, Jan. 29, 1838, 
the son of a hand-loom weaver, he 
was educated at Glasgow univer- 
sity. In 1860 he came to London 
with Robert Buchanan. He died 
Dec. 3, 1861, of consumption, de- 
veloped from a cold caught from 
spending his first London night in 
Hyde Park. His best work is his 
sonnet sequence. In the Shadows. 

Gray, Elisha (1835-1901). 
An American inventor, born at 
Barnesville, Ohio, Aug. 2, 1835. 
In 1867 he brought out a patent for 
an improved telegraph apparatus, 
and nine years later filed specifica- 
tions for the telephone, which he 
claimed as his own invention. The 
U.S. supreme court, however, 
awarded the patent to A. G. Bell. 
Gray died Jan. 21, 1901. 

Gray, Thomas (1716-71). Eng- 
lish poet. Born in London, Deo. 
26, 1716, the fifth child and only 
survivor of twelve, he was edu- 
cated at Eton, where he was a 
school friend of Horace Walpole. 


After four years at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, where he went in 1734, 
•Gray accompanied Walpole on a 
three years’ tour of the Continent. 
The scenes of travel made a deep 
and lasting impression on Gray’s 
mind, though the end of the tour 
was marred by a quarrel between 
the two friends, each returning 
home alone. Shortly afterwards, 
in 1742, Gray went back to Cam- 
bridge to resume the classical 
studies he loved, and in Cambridge, 
first at Peterhouse and afterwards 
at Pembroke, he made his home 
for the rest of his life, save for 
brief periods, as, for instance, 
when he visited Scotland in 1765. 



After J. G. Eccardi in the 
Nat. Portrait Gallery 

In 1757 he was offer- 
ed but declined the 
poet laureateship, and in 1768 
became professor of modem his- 
tory at Cambridge. 

Apart from translations from 
the classics, Gray’s first poem was 
the Ode to Spring, followed by the 
Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College and the Hymn to Adver- 
sity ; all these appeared in 1742. 
In 1747 appeared the Ode on the 
Death of a Favourite Cat, an 
earnest of his renewed friendship 
with Walpole, to whom the oat 
belonged. Three years later came 
the Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard. The inspiration came 
from the churchyard at Stoke 
Poges iq.v.), and the poem, made 
familiar by many quotations, is 
one of the most beautiful and ex- 
quisitely finished ever written. 
Other well-known poems are The 
Progress of Poesy, 1754, a magnifi- 
cent piece of work written in the 
so-called Pindaric metre ; The 
Bard, 1757 ; The Fatal Sisters, 
1768 ; The Descent of Odin, 1768. 
The two last were the fruits of the 
Norse and Icelandic studies which 
occupied his later years. 
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Very small in | 
bulk, all Gray’s 
work is that of a 
consumn^ate art- 
ist. Though in- 
fluenced by the 
prevailing 18th 
century conven- 
tionalism, he 
shows a depth of 
thought and feel- 
ing notably absent 
from most con- 
temporary poetry. 

Temperamentally 
shy and reserved, 

and of melancholy Thomas Gray. The poet’s tomt in the beautiful church- The hall, 1555-60, in which 

disposition, he was Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors 

capable of sincere was acted, 1594, narrowly escaped 

friendship with the few who could blackish margin. This band bears destruction by an incendiary 
appreciate his real nature. two white-centred black spots on bomb in the First Great War 

Gray died at Cambridge, July 30, the forewing and a smaller one on and was almost destroyed in the 
1771, and was buried in Stoke the hindwing. The male is smaller Second during German air attacks 
Poges churchyard. A monument than the female, and the markings on London in 1940 and 1944. The 
to him consisting of a large sarco- are less bright and distinct. The library with much of its contents 
phagus was erected in 1799 by brown-striped, drab-coloured cater- suffered the same fate. A tem- 
John Penn in a field adjoining the pillar feeds upon various wild porary building was erected to do 

churchyard, and in 1918, a tablet grasses. See Butterfly 

was unveiled on the waU of 39, colour plate, No. 34. 

Comhill, London, his birthplace. Grays. Locality in 
There are busts of the poet at Eton Essex, England, part of 



blackish margin. This band bears 
two white-centred black spots on 


it covers 30 acres, on the site of the 
old prebendal manor of Portpool, 
town residence of the lords Gray de 
Wilton, 1315-1505. It passed to 
the priory of E. Sheen, Surrey, who 
leased it to law students, and has 
been a freehold of the Ancient and 
Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn 
since 1733. Two chancery inns. 
Staple Inn and Barnard’s Inn, 
were formerly attached. The cog- 
nizance of the society is a griffin, 
which was engraved in a work by 
Edmund Bunny, The Sceptre of 
Judah, 1584, inscribed Gryphus 
Graiensis. 

The hall, 1555-60, in which 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors 
was acted, 1594, narrowly escaped 
destruction by an incendiary 
bomb in the First Great War 


the forewing and a smaller one on and was almost destroyed in the 
the hindwing. The male is smaller Second during German air attacks 


phagus was erected in 1799 by brown-striped, drab-colo 
John Penn in a field adjoining the pillar feeds upon vai 
churchyard, and in 1918, a tablet grasses. See Butterfly 
was unveiled on the waU of 39, colour plate. No. 34. 
Comhill, London, his birthplace. Grays. Locality in 
There are busts of the poet at Eton Essex, England, part of 
and at Pembroke College, which the urban district of 
latter was largely rebuilt 1870-79 Thurrock (g-.u,). 
out of a building fund started in Gray’s Harbour. An 
his honour in 1776, There is also a inlet in the coast of the 
monument to his memory with a state of Washington, 
medallion portrait in Westminster U.S.A. The rivers 
Abbey, ^ee English Literature. Chehalis, Wishkah, and 


suffered the same fate. A tem- 
porary building was erected to do 


Bibliography. Lives, J. Mitford, 
1814 ; E, Gosse, 1903 ; Life and 
Letters, W. Mason, 1774 ; G. and 
his Friends, D. C. Tovey, 1890 ; 
Thomas Gray, Scholar, W. P. 
Jones, 1938. 

Grayling {Thymallus vulgaris). 
Fish of the salmon family. It is 


Hoquiam flow into it. 

The district, presided 
over by the twin towns of 
AberdeenandHoquiam, 
which form virtually a 
single population cen- Gray’s In 
tre, is a leading lumber 
port, and the greatest 
plywood producing centre in the 



Gray’s Inn, London. The 16th century hall, with 
fine panelling and hammer-beam roof ; looking 
towards the benchers’ table 


fairly common in English rivers, world. There is an abundant sup- 

ply of Douglas fir, spruce, hemlock. 


iucing centre in the duty for both. On every grand 
1 is an abundant sup- night in the dining hall is honoured 
_ s fir, spruce, hemlock, the toast To the glorious, pious 
and cedar. The bay has also a and immortal memory of Queen 
prosperous trade in fish ; salmon, Elizabeth. The walks or gardens, 
halibut, cod, pilchards, and oysters the special glory of the inn, were 
are caught, and there is a con- laid out 1597-1600, according to 
siderable fish canning industry, tradition under the supervision of 


Grayling. A British fresh-water fish 
of the salmon family 


Aberdeen, which was settled by Francis Bacon, who is said to have 


the Scots, has a pop. of 18,846, 
and Hoquiam of 10,835. The 


planted the famous catalpa tree 
(see Indian Bean), the oldest in 


but has only recently found its was discovered by Capt. Robert 
way to Scotland and is still absent Gray in 1792. 


latter has an airport. The harbour England, which may have been 
was discovered by Capt. Robert brought across the Atlantic by 


from Ireland. Easily recognized 
by its large and many-rayed dorsal 


Gray’s Inn. One of the foui 
inns of court, London. On the N. 


fin, it occasionally attains a weight side of Holbom, with Gray’s Inn 

of 4 lb., and is a good table fish. Road rformftrlv 

Grayling Butterfly {Eumenis 
semde). British butterfly of heathy 
and uncullavated lands, found also 
in temperate Europe, N. Africa, 
and W. Asia. The wings, which 
have an expanse of about 2 ins., are 
smoky-brown in tint, with a broad 

zigzag oohreous band near the Oray’s Inn aims the CentrarLitie' 



Sir W alter Raleigh. In Charles II’s 
One of the four time and later the walks and 
don. On the N. gardens formed a fashionable 
with Gray’s Inn promenade. 

Road (formerly Bacon had chambers at Coney 
Gray’s Inn Lane) Court (burnt 1678), during 1576- 
on the E. and 1626 ; here he wrote Novum 
Theobald’s Road Organum, planned his Garden of 
(formerly King’s the Months, and dated his Essays 
Road) on the N., He was made a bencher 1586, 
nearthe Chancery duplex reader 1600, and treasurer 
Lane station of 1608. A memorial statue by F. W 
the Central Line, Pomeroy was unveiled in South 
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Square, 1912. Other eminent Graziani, I 
names associated with the iim are An Italian sole 
those of Nicholas Bacon, Lord ablest military 
Burghley, Samuel Butler, George was largely res- 
Gascoigne, Sir William Gascoigne, ponsibleforthe 
Oliver Goldsmith, Sir Thomas rapidity of the 
Gresham, Samuel Johnson, Arch- Italian con- 


Graziam, Kodolfo (b. 1882). appeared in a silent film version. 
An Italian soldier. One of Italy’s 1916 ; and Gracie Fields and Montv 
ablest military leaders, Graziani Woolley made a film version in 
was largely res- tqao i»/r . . 


Gresham, Samuel Johnson, Arch- Italian con- 
bishop Laud, T. B. Macaulay, Sir quest of Abys- 
Samuel Romilly, James Shirley, sinia in 1935- 
Sir Philip Sidney, Robert Southey, 36. Appointed 
and Archbishop Whitgift. Within viceroy of 
the J acobean gateway, in Holborn, Ethiopia, here- 
Jacob Tonson had a bookshop, linquished the 
Dickens was clerk to a firm of position to the i 
attorneys in Gray’s Inn. The duke of Aosta Rodolfo Graziani. 
Inn was noteworthy for its in 1937, and Italian soldier 
rookery until the birds were driven was chief of the general staff at the 
off by carrion crows. Gray’s Inn outbreak of the Second Great 
has taken a leading part in the War. Graziani commanded the 
restoration of moots as a means of Italian forces that invaded Egypt 
educating students in the conduct in 1940, but after the capture of 


in 1937, and 


Rodolfo Graziani. 
Italian soldier 


1916 ; and Gracie Fields and Montv 
Woolley made a film version in 
1943, retitled Holy Matrimony, 
Great Auk. See Auk. 

Great Australian Bight. See 
Australian Bight. 

Great Barrier Reef. Coral 
reef 1,200 m. long, off the N.E. 
coast of Australia. It covers an 
area of 100,000 sq. m., and acts as 
a vast natural breakwater, the 
channel separating it from the 
Queensland coast — 10 m. to 30 m. 
wide — providing a safe sea passage 
studded with islands, of which 


was chief of the general staff at the Hinchinbrook is the largest. There 
outbreak of the Second Great are numerous deep sea passages 
War. Graziani commanded the across it, opposite which lie im- 
Italian forces that invaded Egypt portant towns (e.g, Townsville 


of cases. Consult Gray’s Inn : Its Tobruk by British troops on Jan. 
History and Associations, W. R. 22, 1941, he was recalled by 
Douthwaite, 1886 ; Chronicles of Mussolini. After the surrender of 

an Old Inn, A. Hope, 1889; The _ 

Moot Book of Gray’s Inn, 1924. f ’ "" 

Gray’s Peak. Summit of the 
Rocky Mts. in Colorado, U.S.A. 

Situated about 60 m. W. of Den- 
ver, it attains an alt. of 14,341 ft., 
and is named in honour of Asa 
Gray (j.u.), American botanist. 

Graz OP GnArz. Town of Aus- 
tria, the capital of St 3 nia. It is 
situated on i^oth banks of the Mur, 
here crossed by seven bridges, 

90 m. S.W. of Vienna. Graz lies in 
picturesque surroundings, the ori- 
ginal town having grown up round 
the Schlossberg or citadel. Among Great Barner Reef. Small portion of ti 
notable buildings are the Gothic of coral which stretches for ] 

cathedral (16th century), the along the coast of Queensland, At 


and Rockhampton), and river- 
mouths (Burdekin, Fitzroy, Bur- 
nett), Raine Inlet being the safest. 


Mussolini. After the surrender of Pearl and hiche-de~mer fishing is 

— — — — ^ carried on. Captain 

: . . . j Cook was the first to 

j cross the reef. Sse 
J Coral Reef; consult 
also Great Barrier 
Reef, W. K. Saville, 
1894 ; Wonders of the 
Great Barrier Reef, 
T. C. Roughley, 1943. 

Great Basin. In- 
terior drainage area of 
the western U.S.A. It 
covers nearly the 
whole of Nevada and 
parts of Utah, Idaho, 
Great Barner Reef. Small portion of this immense Oregon, and CaHfomia, 
reef of coral which stretches for 1,200 miles jg hounded W bv th#* 
along the coast of Queensland. Australia. Wasateh Mtl and e! 



parish church with an altarpiece Italy, Sept., 1943, Graziani became by the Sierra Nevada and theCas- 


by Tintoretto, and the Renaissance minister of defence in Mussolini’ 


Landhaus. The Johanneum con- 
tains many interesting collections 
and a library of nearly 200,000 
volumes. The university, founded 
in 1573, has four faculties, and 
normally 2,000 students. Graz is 
industrially important, with large 
steel works and rly. shops. Other 
manufactures are cloth, leather, 
paper, etc. Pop. 220,100. 



government. He surrendered to 
American troops at Cemobbio on 
Lake Como, April 29, 1945, was 
imprisoned on the island of Procida, 
and was put on- trial in Feb., 1950. 

Great Adventure, The. Com- 
edy by Arnold Bennett, based on 
his novel Buried Alive. It was 
produced at The Kingsway, Lon- 
don, March 25, 1913, and ran for 
. 673 performances. 

The leading parts 
I were played by 
Henry Ainley and 
Wish Wynne. The 
theme is the bogus 
death and the bur- 


cades, and covers an area of more 
than 200,000 sq. m. A vast arid 
region diversified by a series of 
independent mt. ranges extending 
from N. to S., its highest altitude 
approaches 5,000 ft., from which it 
slopes away to the S. and dips 
beneath sea level. 

Lakes are numerous, and among 
the largest are the Great Salt Lake 
and Lakes Sevier and Utah on the 
E., and Lakes Carson, Walker, 
Owens, Harney, and Malheur on 
the W., all saline or drained to salt 
lakes. The only considerable per- 
manent river within the basin is 
the Humboldt river which feeds 


Graz, Austria. The Haupt Flatz or principal square. 
On the hill behind is the citadel 


death and the bur- North Carson lake. Where irri- 
ial in Westminster gation has been applied the soil is 
Abbey of a world- fertile, but the greater part of the 
famous painter, region is covered with sparse shrubs 
who prefers to or is desert. Much mineral wealth 
remain “ dead.” underlies the basin, of w^iich vast 
The title is mis- tracts are covered with alkali and 
quoted from Bar- salt left by evaporation, and 
rie’s Peter Pan : several inches in depth, or consist 
To die would be ofmuddy bottoms covered at times 
an awfully big by rainwater, or stony wastes 
adventure.Ainley left behind by mountain streams. 
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Great Bear. Popular name of 
the well-known northern constella- 
tion Ursa Major (q.v,). 

Great Bear. Extensive lake of 
Canada. In the N.W. Territories, it 
.touches the Arctic Circle. Irre- 
gular in shape, it has a length of 
176 m., and breadth varying from 
25 m. to 46 m. ; its area is 11,200 
sq. m., and its average depth 270 
ft. Frozen over for the greater 
part of the year, it abounds in fish, 
and discharges into the Mackenzie 
river by the Great Bear river. The 
trading station of Fort Franklin 
is on its shores. 

Great Britam. Name long used 
for the island comprising England, 
Wales, and Scotland, including 
adjacent small islands. Since the 
political partition of Ireland the 
term has sometimes been extended 
to , include the six counties of 
Northern Ireland, but the longer 
and more correct expression is 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land. The official use of the word 
dates from 1603, when James I 
united the crowns of England and 
Scotland, and called himself king 
of Great Britain. There was much 
objection to this style, which was 
declared illegal by the courts of 
law, but it persisted. The word 
had been used previously, but in a 
looser, more poetic sense, having 
originated in the desire to dis- 
tinguish Great Britain from Little 
Britain or Brittany. See Britain ; 
United Kingdom. 

Great Circle. Line on the 
earth’s surface which lies *in a 
plane through the centre of the 
earth, or any circle on the earth’s 
surface which divides the world 
into two equal parts. Thus all 
meridians of longitude are halves 
of great circles, but the equator is 
the only parallel of latitude which 
satisfies the conditions, since the 


and the English parliament. It 
was proposed by Robert Cecil, 


There are several other peaks over 
5,000 ft. The various sections of 


earl of Salisbury, that James I the Great Dividing Range have 
should surrender the revenue different names, e.g. the Muniong, 


which he raised from his tenants 
in the old feudal ways, by aids, 
fines, etc., and should in return 
receive a fixed sum of £200,000 a 
year. The commons first offered 
£100,000 and then agreed to* 
double that amount, but both 
sides put forward fur- 
ther demands and the 
bargain was never 
clinched. 

Great Dane. Name ' 

popularly applied to ► j 
a breed of German . * . 

boarhounds. It is the 
largest of the Euro- 
pean mastiffs, and has 
long been bred in Ger- 
many and Denmark. It 
stands 34 inches high Great Eai 
at the shoulder, and 
good specimens weigh 
about 180 lb. It is still employed in 
the Black Forest for hunting. 
Smooth coated, it should be grey, 


Macpherson, and Bellender ranges, 
and the Blue Mountains. 

Great Eastern, British steam- 
ship, built in 1858 from the designs 
of Isambard Brunei. The largest 
steamship built to that date, she 
was first called the Leviathan. Her 


Great Eastern steamship on her first voyage to 
New York, June, 1860 

From a contemporary drawing 

loyed in dimensions were : length 692 ft., 
hunting, beam 83 ft., draught 25 ft., and 
be grey, gross tonnage 18,915 tons. She 


black, or black and yellow. Natur- was a screw and paddle vessel and 


ally its ears droop, but are usually 
trimmed to a pointed shape to give 
the animal a more alert appearance. 


cost about £750,000. Her builders 
were Scott, Russell & Co., Millwall. 
She crossed the Atlantic in 11 


The Great Dane was introduced to days, 1860, and later laid the 

Atlantic cable. Later still she laid 
the French Atlantic cable, the 
Bombay-Suez cable, and the fourth 
and fifth Atlantic cables. Sold 
for £16,000, she was broken up, 
the materials fetching £60,000. 

Greater Rajasthan. For this 
state of India see Rajasthan. 

Great Expectations. Twelfth 
novel of Charles Dickens. It 
originally appeared as a serial in 
. All the Year Round between 
_ ^ Dec., 1860, and Aug., 1861. Little 

toeat Dane. Specimen ofttostroBg' “T lec^h of 

and fearless breed of dog Dickens s longer novels, it has 

serious claims to being his best- 



planes of other parallels do not 
pass through the earth’s centre. 
The shortest line joining any two 
points on the earth’s surfrioe is on a 
great circle, hence the ascertaining 
of great circles is valuable in 
navigation {q,v.). Air navigators 
may fly by this method when 
weather and safety factors permit. 
Distance records are calculated 
“ in a straight line ” — ^actually on 
a curved great circle. 

The great circle through London 
and Melbourne crosses Calcutta 
and almost touches Trinidad ; that 
which is the edge of the land hemi- 
sphere touches Formosa, Sumatra, 
and almost touches Japan, Mada- 
gascar, and Cape Town. 

Great Contract. Financial ar- 
rangement suggested in 1611, but 
not carried out, between James I 


Great Britain in 1870, when its great 
size and fine appearance rapidly 
made it a favourite. In disposition 
it is friendly and faithful, but its 
great strength and determined will 
make it difficult to control. 

Great Dividing Range . General 
name of the vast mountain 
system of E. Australia. It extends 
from the N. of York Peninsula 
in Queensland, and trends S. and 
S.E. to the borders of New South 
Wales ; it then turns S.S.W. 
through that state and Victoria, 
terminating at its S.E. extremity. 
The westerly extension from here 
is known as the Australian Alps, 
and also as the Great Dividing 
Range. The highest summits are 
found in New South Wales, 
Kosciusko (7,328 ft.) and Town- 
send (7,260 ft.) being the loftiest. 


told story. It is written in the 
first person, the supposed narrator 
being Philip Pirrip, known as 
Pip ; his sad tale of humble 
origins, sudden promise of fortune, 
and bitter disappointment con- 
veys a wholesome moral, though 
Dickens wa.s regrettably persuaded 
by Bulwer Lytton to exchange his 
original natural ending for a 
conventional “ happy ” one. Of 
many richly drawn characters 
the most 'memorable are the 
grotesque recluse Miss Havisham, 
and the simple-hearted and lovable 
blacksmith Joe Gargery. A British 
film version of the novel, made 
in 1946 by Cineguild was popular 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Great Falls. Second city of 
Montana, U.S.A., the co. seat of 
Cascade co. It stands on the 
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Missouri, opposite the point at 
which the Sun river flows into it, 
and 12 m. above the falls which 
give the town its name. It has 
copper mines, and gold, silver, 
lead, and zinc are also worked. 
The surrounding area is an agri- 
cultural and stock raising region, 
and the town has oil refineries, 
smelting and electrolytic plants, 
flour mills, and meat packing 
factories. Two rlys. and an air- 
port serve it. The Belt mts. 
are in the vicinity, and Great 
Falls is near the winter sports 
centre of Sun Valley. The Lewis 
and Clark and Jefferson national 
forests and some of the world’s 
largest hot springs are also near. 
The city, which was founded in 
1883, has a pop. of 29,928. 

Gixeat Fire. London fire which 
lasted four days and nights of 
Sept., 1666. It broke out about 
2 a.m. on Sunday, Sept. 2, near 
the oven of one Farynor, the king’s 
baker, in Pudding Lane, near 
London Bridge. A pile of faggots 
was by the oven, flitches of bacon 
stood near ; the houses in the lane, 


one of the narrowest in the city, 
had projecting storeys, and their 
woodwork was coated with pitch. 
Farynor, his wife, daughter, and 
manservant escaped by the roof, 
but the maidservant, afraid to risk 
the climb, was the first victim of 
the outbreak. 

The flames spread slowly until 
they attacked the cellars and ware- 
houses along Thames side. By 
8 a.m. London Bridge was 
blazing. On Tuesday Cheapside, 
S. Paul’s cathedral, and Guildhall 
were destroyed. By Thursday 
morning only a sixth part of the 
city within the walls was left 
standing, the liberties west to- 
wards Temple Bar were burnt out, 
100,000 people were homeless, 
and nearly all that had remained of 
medieval London was obliterated, 
or doomed. So far as is known, 
however, only about a • dozen 
people were burnt. 

The area destroyed within the 
city walls was 373 acres ; without, 
63 acres and 3 roods. Not count- 
ing S. Paul’s and Guildhall, 81 
parish churches, 13,200 houses, 44 


halls of livery companies, the city 
gates, Royal Exchange, all the 
markets except Leadenhall, the 
gaols, all the Inner Temple except 
the hall, church, part of Fig Tree 
Court, and the gateway to Fleet 
Street perished. Wharves and 
landing stages and boats and 
barges were included in the losses, 
the total extent of which has been 
estimated at £10,000,000, a sum 
equal to a least £40,000,000 of 
modern coinage. 

For Tong the fire was attributed 
by many to a Papist plot. Now 
it is agreed that it was due to a 
strong N.E. wind following a 
period of extremely dry weather, 
and the inflammable nature of 
the buildings. Fire-engines were 
as unknown as fire insurance, 
and the blowing up of houses by 
gunpowder had to be resorted to 
to stay the flames. 

The familiar epigram that the 
fire began in Padding Lane and 
ended at Pie Comer lacks veracity; 
the fire burnt for 20 hours after 
Pie Corner had been razed; it 
ended in the Cripplegate area, 



CHURCHES: 1, Allhallows Barking, 2, S Olave, 3. 
Katherine Coleman, 4, Trinity Christ Church, 5, S. Katherine 
Chript Church, 6, S. Andrew Undershaft, 7, S. Mary. 8, S. 
Bthelburga; 9, S Helen, 10, Allhallows Staining, H. S 
Gabriel or Fen Chuich, 12, S Mazgaret Pattens, 13, S. Jjun- 
stan in the East, 14, S Mary at Hill; 15, S Botolph; 16, S. 
Magnus, 17. S George; 18, S Margaret, 19, S Leonard 
Milk Church, 20, S. Benet Gra-ss Church; 21, S Dyonis, 22, 
Allhallows, 23, S Edmond, 24, S Michael Archangel, 25, S. 
Peter Cornhill, 26, S Martin Oteswich, 27, S. Anthony 
(French Church), 28, S Peter le poor; 29, Austin Friars 
(Dutch Church) , 30. S Bartholemew. 31. S Benet Pink, 32,8 
Nicholas Aoon, 33. S. Clement in Eastcheap; 34, S Michael, 
35, S Martin Oi’gar, 36, S Laurence Poultney, 37, S. Mary 
Abchurch, 38, S Mary Woolnoth, 39, S Christopher; 40, 
8. Margaiet Lothbury, 41, S. Mildred, 42, S Marj Wool- 
ohurch, 43, S Stephen Walbrook, 44, S Swithin, 45, S 
Mary Eothaw, 46, Allhallows the more; 47, Allhallows the 
less; 48, S Michael Paternoster, 49, S Martin Viutry, 50, 
S John upon Walbrook. 51, S. Thomas Apostle, 52, S. 
Sythe 53, S Pancrate. 54, S. Mary Colechuroh; 55, S. 
Martin Poniaiw. 56, S Olave Upwell, 57, S Stephen, 58, 
S. Alphege, 59, S Mary Aldermanbury; 60. S Michael 
Bassishaw; 61, S Mary Magdalen; 62, S. Laurence Jewry 


63. S. Mary Magdalen, 64, Allhallows Honey Lane, 65, S. 
Mary Bow; 66. S. Mary Aldermary; 67, S. Janies Garlick- 
hilhe, 68, Holy Trinity, 69, S Michael Queenhithe; 70, S. 
Midred, 71, Allha*llow8 Bread Street; 72, S. John Evan- 
gelist, 73, S. Matthew; 74, S Peter W. Cheap, 75, S. 
Michael, 76, S John Zachary; 77, S. Olave Silver Street, 78, 
S. Mary Staining, 79, S Alban, 80, S Anne; 81. Foster 
(S Vedast); 82, S. Leonard; 83, S Augustine; 84, S Nicholas 
Glare. 85. S. Nicholas Cole Abbey; 86, S Mary Mount- 
haunt; 87, S. Mary Somerset, 88, S. Peter; 89, S Mary 
Magdalen, 90, Christchurch; 91, S Gregory, 92, S. Anne; 
93, S. Andrew, 94. S. Bene’t Hithe, 95, Temple; 96, S. Dun- 
stan, 97, S Bride, 98, S. Andrew; 99, S Sepulchre. 100, 
S Bart, the less; 101, S Bart the great, 102, S Botolph, 
103, o. Giles. 104, S. Botolph, 105, S. Botolph. 106, Trinity 
Minones, 107, S Olave, 108, S. Mary Overy 
HALLS 1, Bakers’; 2, Clothworkers' , 3, Ironmongers’; 4, 
Bricklayers’; 5, Fletchers’; 6, Parish Clerks’; 7. Drapers'; 
S, Fishmongers’; 9, D vers’. 10, Carpenters'; 11, Armourers’; 
12, Girdlers’; 13, Guild. 14, Weavers’. 15. Masons’; 16. 
Bakev^ell, 17, Bay, 18 Founders', 19, Grocers’, 20, 
Meroeis’, 21, Cutlers', 22, Skinners’; 23, Innholders’; 24, 
Parish Clerks', 25, Painter Stainers’; 26, Saddlers'; 27, 
Goldsmiths’. 28, Haberdashers’, 29, Blacksmiths’ 


Great Fire of London. Plan of the area affected by the conflagration of 1668, showing the various wards. The solid black 
line indicates the course of the old city wall, and the broken line the limits of the fire 
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at Cock Lane. Not until 1668 
was the task of rebuilding taken 
thoroughly in hand. 

The Monument opposite Fish 
Street Hall, erected 1671-77, did 
not originally contain the ascrip- 
tion of the fire to Popish faction ; 
this was placed upon it in 1681 
after the publication of the per- 
juries of Titus Oates ; the words 
were finally removed in 1830. See 
London; Monument, The con- 
sult also The Great Fire of London, 
W. G. Bell, 1920 ; and the Diaries 
of Evelyn and Pepys. 

Great Fish. Bay or inlet of the 
Atlantic Ocean. It cuts into S.W. 
Africa, in lat. 16° 30' S. and long. 
11° 48' E. Near the S.W. ex- 
tremity of Angola or Portuguese 
W. Africa, it penetrates about 
30 m. inland. 

Great Fish. A river of Cape 
Province, S. Africa. For many 
years it formed the boundary of 
Cape Colony against incursions by 
the Kaffir tribes on the E. It 
drains over 12,000 sq. m. and 
rises in the Sneeuwbergen Mts., 
receiving the waters of the Graak, 
Tarka, and Little Fish rivers, and 
enters the Indian Ocean at Water- 


and is considered to mark the 
beginning of the Royal Navy. 

Great Harwood. Market town 
and urban dist. of Lancashire, 
England. It is situated on the 
fringe of industrial Lancashire, 
adjacent to the Ribble valley and 
the Rowland country. It is con- 
nected by railway with Blackburn 
(5 m.) and Burnley (8 m.). Staple 
industry is cotton weaving ; other 
industries are silk, leather, shoe, 
and food manufacture. Market 
day, Fri. Pop. 10,500. 

Greathead, J ambs Henry (1844 
-96). British engineer. Born at 
Grahamstown, Cape Colony, Aug. 
6, 1844, he came to England and 
studied engineering under P. W. 
Barlow, who directed his atten- 
tion to the shield system in tunnel- 
ling. This Greathead made use of 
in the Thames tunnel constructed 
in 1869. The Greathead Shield 
(v.i.) in 1886 was applied to the 
construction of the City and South 
London and other tube rlys. He 
also invented the Ejector fire hy- 
drant. He died Oct. 21, 1896. 

Greathead Shield. Tunnelling 
device mainly invented by James 
Greathead. It consists of a steel 


Great Lake or Clarence Lake. 
Lake of Tasmania, in the co. of 
Westmoreland. It lies S. of the 
Great Western Mts., and is 9 ra. 
long and from 2 m. to 3 m. broad. 

Great Lakes, The. Chain of 
five fresh-water lakes in N. Amer- 
ica. Situated between Canada and 
the U.S.A., they belong to the 
basin of the St. Lawrence river, by 
which they are drained to the At- 
lantic Ocean. In order of size they 
are Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario, and their total 
water expanse is approximately 
94,710 sq. m. 

The surface of Lake Superior is 
600 ft. above sea level, and be- 
tween that lake and Erie there is a 
depression of 28 ft., but between 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario there 
occurs a fall of about 320 ft., chiefly 
due to the precipitation of the 
Niagara river over a limestone 
ledge, which forms the Niagara 
Falls. The channel serving Lake 
St. Clair has been increased from 
its original depth of 9 J ft. to 20 ft., 
and the Detroit river has been 
dredged to a depth of 22 ft. The 
Sault Ste. Marie canal connects 
Lakes Huron and Superior. Lakes 


loo Bay, between Port Alfred and cylinder, stiffened internally, and 
East London. Its length is 230 m. of a diameter slightly larger than 
Great Fisk. River of Canada, the outside of the permanent lining 
also called the Back. It rises near of the tunnel. About halfway 
the N. shore of Lake Aylmer, N.E. along this steel cylinder, hydraulic 
of Great Slave Lake, and, flowing jacks are fitted ; these push the 
generally in a N.E. direction, dis- whole shield forward a short dis- 
charges into an inlet of the Arctic tance — each “ shove ’’ about 2 ft. 
Ocean after a course of about 500 — as often as the miners have dug 
m. Sir George Back (q.v.) explored out enough at the front end to 
its shores. ease its progress. Thus the shield 

Great Gable. Mt. peak of is not a cutting or excavating 


its shores. ease its progress. Thus the shield 

Great Gable. Mt. peak of is not a cutting or excavating 
Cumberland, England. It is about machine, but a travelling support 
7 m. S. of Keswick and is 2,950 ft. for the ground outside the tunnel, 
in alt. Dangers attend a rash After every forward “ shove ” 
ascent. Near is Green Gable, 2,500 another short length of permanent 


ft. high. 

Great Harry. English warship, 


lining is erected inside the rear 
end of the steel cylinder. Thus the 


built by Henry VITI at a cost of tail of the shield is continually 

sliding forward over the 

last length of the per- 
manent lining put in 
under its protection, 
but it always overlaps 
the permanent lining. 
The space of about 2 
ins. between the outside 
of the permanent lin- 
ing and the outside 
ground, left behind by 
the shield as it slides 
forward, is filled with 
liquid cement each 
time the shield is 
Great Harry. English double-decked warship moved. jS'ee Tunnel. 

of 1514 Greatheart. Charac- 

^ , ter m the second part 

£14,000. She was the first double- of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
decked ship constructed in Eng- He acts as guide to Christian’s 
rand, was of 1,000 tons burthen, wife, and days Giant Despair. 



Erie and Ontario are joined by the 
Welland Canal, which, rebuilt in 
1932, admits the passage of vessels 
drawing 25 ft. 

The region surrounding the 
Great Lakes is one of the most pro- 
ductive in North America, and the 
cheapness of transport afforded by 
these waterways has enabled the 
farming, fruit-growing, and mining 
industries to be developed on a 
greater scale. Among the ports 
served by the lake system are 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Erie, Toronto, 
Hamilton, and Kingston. The ' 
water level of the lakes, which are 
unnavigable because of ice for 
about five months in the year, is 
slowly sinking, and to obviate this 
dams have been built across the 
outflow channels. See Erie ; Hu- 
ron ; Michigan ; Ontario ; Superior. 

Great North Road. Highway 
in Great Britain between London 
and Edinburgh. Dating from the 
days of the Roman occupation, 
this trunk route has been for cen- 
turies the principal means of com- 
munication between England and 
Scotland. By ministry of Trans- 
port numbering it is Al. Towns 
through which it passes areBtam- 
ford, Grantham, Newark, Doncas- 
ter, Darlington, Durham, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and Berwiok-on- 
Tweed. 

Even at the beginning of the 
19th century the road was inade- 
quate for the volume of traffic, an 



Great Lakes. Map of tke great inland seas of the United States and Canada, important as waterways to the 
snrronnding states and provinces, showing canals open and projected 


improvement by Macadam being 
carried out on the S. approach to 
Barnet in 1825. 'Telford engineered 
most of the improvements along 
the highway, but not until 1933 
did the completion of the last sec- 
tion of the North Circular Road 
link it up with the Great West 
Road iq.v.). On May 6, 1946, the 
minister of Transport announced 
a national road programme which 
included the construction of a 
number of by-passes on the Great 
North Road. The story of this 
ancient highway is told in The 
Great North Road, C. G. Harper, 
2 vols., 1901. 

Another Great North Road, tra- 
versing E. Africa from Nairobi to 
Victoria Falls, S. Rhodesia, is 
part of the Cape to Cairo highway. 

Great Organ. Manual key- 
board of an organ which controls 
the more solid-toned stops. Where 
there are two manuals, the great 
is the lower one ; with more than 
two, it is usually the second from 
the bottom. See Organ. 

Great Orme’s Head. Head- 
land of N. Wales, N.W. of Llan- 
dudno at the W. end of Orme’s 
bay. The steep white limestone 
clifis, pitted with large caves, are 
679 ft. high. At the summit is a 
small church dating mostly from 
the 15th century, but with a Nor- 
man font. A hotel and a golf 


course have been constructed on 
the headland, and a lighthouse 
stands at its N. point. 

Great Plague. Terrible epi- 
demic of bubonic plague which 
ravaged London and other parts of 
England in 1665. In 1603 there 
was an epidemic of plague in which 
33,347 persons died in London, 
and in 1625 there was another in 
which 41,313 perished. 



Great Orme’s Head. View of this N. 
Wales headland as approached by 
coastal road from Llandudno 
British Council 


For the 15 years preceding 1665 
London had been remarkably free 
from plague. It has been said that 
the infection was brought from 
Holland, but this is not certain, as 
there were always a few cases in 
London. In June the number of 
deaths became alarming, and there 
was a steady increase in the mor- 
tality until the end of Sept. Dur- 
ing the winter the epidemic abated. 
The number of deaths in London 
in 1665 was 68,596. At the height 
of the epidemic the scenes were 
appalling. The doors of the houses 
in which the sick lay were marked 
with a red cross and the words 
“ Lord, have mercy upon us,” and 
no person was allowed to enter or 
leave these houses. 

At first the dead were buried 
separately and in coffins, but when 
the mortality was at its worst the 
bodies were simply thrown into 
great pits. Besides shutting up 
the houses, fires were burnt in the 
streets, as these were believed to 
have a preventive effect. The ex- 
ceptional virulence of the epidemic 
was confined to London and the 
towns in its immediate vicinity. 

The plague lingered on in Lon- 
don through 1666, and its eventual 
disappearance was probably helped 
by the Great Fire of that year, 
which swept away a large area of 
overcrowded, narrow, and insani- 
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tary streets. Defoe, in Ms Journal 
of the Plague Year, published in 
1722, gives what purports to be an 
account of the plague by a contem- 
porary, See Black Death ; Plague. 

Great Powers. Term applied, 
especially during the 19th century, 
to the dominating countries of 
Europe. Their agreement virtually 
decided the peace of the world. 
The congress of Vienna, in 1815, 
established or confirmed the right 
of France, Great Britain, Austria, 
and Russia to be Great Powers, and 
after its unification in 1870 Italy 
was added. Towards the end of 
the century, the influence of 
Germany, the U.S.A., and Japan 
in world politics brought them 
into the list of Great Powers. The 
shattering of Europe by the two 
Great Wars put an end to this con- 
ception in international relations. 
See Balance of Power. 


course lies through the Jordan and 
Dead Sea, the gulfs of Akaba and 
Suez, and the Red Sea, where it 
strikes E. through the Gulf of 
Aden. From Bab-el-Mandeb it 
crosses French Somaliland and 
Abyssinia, and goes through Lakes 
Rudolf, Manyara, and Nyasa to 
Sheringoma plateau, Mozambique. 

At the N. extremity of Lake 
Nyasa the valley branches off N. W. 
through Lake Tanganyika, and 
bearing N. and N.E. it reaches 
Lakes Edward and Albert. From 
Lake Tanganyika there are S.W. 
and Sf extensions to Lake Upemba 
and Lake Mweru. 

Greats. Popular name for the 
examination in the honour school 
of Literae Humaniores at Oxford 
university. The subjects comprise 
Greek and Latin languages, history 
of Ancient Greece and Rome, and 
various branches of philosophy. 


salts, principally sodium chloride, 
and the production of salt is con- 
siderable. The lake is fed by the 
Bear, Jordan, and other streams, 
and through the Jordan receives 
the waters of Lake Utah, but it has 
no outlet. It is remarkable for the 
fact that its heavy waters do not 
permit the human body to sink. 
The existence of the lake was first 
reported in 1689 by Baron La 
'Hon tan. See Salt Lake City. 

Great Schism. Period from 
1378 to 1417 during which two 
rival popes claimed each to be the 
sole head of the Church. In 1378 
Urban VI was elected pope, the 
papal court having just returned 
to Rome after its exile at Avignon. 
Against him the French .party 
elected an anti-pope, Clement VII. 
In general the former was recog- 
nized by all Christendom except 
France, Scotland, and parts of 


Great Queen 
Street. London 
thorough! are 
linking Drury 
Lane with Kings- 
way,W.C. Nam- 
ed after Queen 
Henrietta Maria, 
it was built about 
1629, many of its 
houses beiirg the 
work of Inigo 
Jones’s pupil 
Webb. The domi- 
nating building is 
the Freemasons’ 



Great Salt Lake. The Overland Limited or Mormon 
Express crossing the bridge over the lake 


Germany and Italy under French 
influence. Each party elected suc- 
cessors on the deaths of the two 
popes. Various attempts to heal 
the breach failed, until in 1415 the 
council of Constance ended the 
schism by the deposition of the 
anti-pope J ohn XXIII. The right- 
ful pope, Gregory VII, Urban’s 
successor, resigned, and in 1417 a 
new pope, Martin V, was elected 
and recognized by both parties. 
See Constance, Council of ; Papacy. 

Great Seal. Emblem of sover- 
eignty, customarily used in some 
monarchical countries when the 


HaU (see Freemasonry illus.), dedi- 
cated as a peace memorial 1933, 
and replacing an earlier build- 
ing dating from the 18th cen- 
tury. The Kingsway Theatre is on 
the N. side. Sheridan is said to 
have written The School for 
Scandal at No. 55 ; and Joshua 


Great Salt Lake. Extensive 
water expanse in Utah, U.S.A. It 
lies in the N.W. part of the state 
on the E. side of the Great Basin, 
is about 75 m. long by from 20 m. 
to 50 m. broad, and has a mean 
depth of 20 ft. Its surface elevation 
is 4,220 ft, above sea level, and its 


will of the sovereign is expressed. 
There are a great seal of the U.K., 
and seals for Scotland and North- 
ern Ireland. Formerly a separate 
official, the lord keeper, had charge 
of the great seal, but today it is 
always in the custody of the lord 
chancellor. A new seal is intro- 


Reynolds and William Blake 
worked here as apprentices. 

Great Rebellion. Name given 
to the civil war in England which 
ended in the execution of Charles 
I in 1649, or, according to another 
point of view, in the restoration of 
Charles II in 1660. To the royalists 
in the time of Charles II, as earlier, 
the parliamentary movement ap- 
peared as a rebellion, and the 
phrase obtained greater currency 
when Clarendon called bis great 
work The History of the Rebellion. 
Later, however, it became thought 
of as a civil war. See Civil War. 

Great Rift. Valley or depres- 
sion of the earth’s surface. It ex- 
tends from the N. of Palestine to 
near the borders of Natal. It is the 
longest meridional land valley on 
the earth, being nearly 5,000 m. in 
length. Beginning in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lebanon range, its 


area, wMch varies greatly, accord- 
ing to rainfall, was about 1,750 sq. 
m, in 1860, but by 1870 its size 
had increased to 2,176 sq, m. 

A natural salt lake, its waters 
contain about 13 p.c. of mineral 


duced on the death of the sovereign 
or when the old seal is worn out 
or the design changed. The old 
seal is in theory destroyed ; but 
in practice the sovereign merely 
gives it a gentle tap with a hammer 
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(damasking). A damasked seal 
belong to the lord chancellor of 
the time. James II, before his 
abdication in 1688, threw the great 
seal into the Thames. See 
Chancellor ; Seals. 

Great Slave. Lake of Canada, 
in the N.W. Territories. Its area 
is 10,719 sq. m., and its shape 
irregular. It is about 300 m, long 
and has several bays; the Slave 
and other rivers flow into it, and 
the Mackenzie carries its waters 
to the Arctic. 

Great Smoky Mountains. 

Section of the Appalachian system, 
U.S.A. They extend in a S.W. to 
N.E. direction between Tennessee 
and N. Carolina, and attain an 
alt. of 6,636 ft. in Mt. Guyot. 

Great Wall, The. Rampart 
of the ancient Chinese empire, 
constructed in the reign of Tsin 
Shih Hwangti (246-209 b.c.) as a 
protection against the incursions of 
the Tartars. It stretches from 
beyond Lanchow, Kansu province, 
in the W. to Hopeh province, where 
it ends within a few miles of the sea 
at Shanhaikwan, the total length 
being about 1,400 m. Originally 
from 20 ft. to 30 ft., with towers 
40 ft. to 50 ft. high at intervals of 
200 yds., it has crumbled away to 
a low mud wall in the W., with 
wide gaps. It is best preserved 
in the neighbourhood of Peiping. 
See China illus. p. 2033. 

Great War, The. Name often 
given to the world conflict of 1914- 
18, which is described throughout 
this Encyclopedia as the First 
Great War, that of 1939-45 being 
here termed the Second Great War. 
See First Great War ; Second Great 
War; also under the names of 
particular battles and campaigns 
of each. 

Great Western Railway. 

British railway company, founded 
in 1835. The original line was 
constructed between Paddington 
and Bristol ; continuous exten- 
sions were made and territory from 
London to the West of England, 
South and Central Wales, Birming- 
ham and the West Midlands, 
Chester, and Birkenhead was later 
served. The track, originally 
of 7 ft. broad 
1 Ca gauge, was 
vi0V converted to 
JmtrnSmi 4 ft. 8| ins. in 

» 1872-92. The 

^ company was 
^ the only one of 
the four main 
y pj lines to retain 
its original 
SS title under the 

Great Western Railways Act 
Railway arms of 1921. 


Its capital in 1947 
was approximately |Hn||m 
£150,000,000 and its 
total route mileage BB&jV 
3,743. Itsh.q.wereat ^ 

Paddington, the Lon- * KH 
don terminus, and ’ S V 
principal carriage kB 

and wagon works at B W, 

Swindon. G.W.R. 
locomotives were I 
painted green and 
black and passenger ^ 
vehicles chocolate Greaves. Mailed 
and cream. A dock 1®S» showing 
system in South 
WaJles was a G.W.R. 
enterprise. G.W.R. steamer ser- 
vices operated from Weymouth 
to the Channel Islands ; Fish- 

S iard to Waterford or Rosslare. 
uring the Second Great War the 


Greaves, Walter (1846- 
1930). British painter. Son 
of a Chelsea waterman and 
boat- builder, he was greatly 
influenced by Whistler, and 
' as a youth worked in that 
painter’s studio. He spent 
most of his life in Chelsea, 
and his work long remained 
comparatively unknown. In 
1921 he was elected member 
fSm of the Chelsea Arts club and 
j in 1922 an early work. Ham- 
led mersmith Bridge on Boat 
n s Race Lay, was purchased by 
the Chantrey bequest for the 
Tate Gallery. BQs Chelsea 
Regatta is in Manchester art gal- 
lery. Greaves died in poverty as a 
Charterhouse pensioner, as the re- 
sult of an accident, Nov. 23, 1930. 
Grebbe Line. Defensive posi-’ 


G.W.R. ran 44,988 trains for the tion in the Netherlands, extending 
forces and 66,798 government towards the Yssel Meer from the 
stores trains. The company was r. Waal. Based on a system of 


nationalised as part of British 
Railways, Jan. 1, 1948, the system 
placed under the Western region 
executive being approximately 
that of the G.WJEt. 

Chreat West Road. London 


waterways and protected by inun- 
dations, the line was attacked by 
German forces on May 12, 1940. 
The initial assault was repulsed ; 
but renewed attacks compelled 
the defenders to withdraw into 


arterial highway, constructed in Holland. In the campaigns of 


the early 1920s between Chiswick 
and a point on the London-Bath 
road W. of Hounslow, a distance 


1945 Canadian troops captured 
Apeldoorn on April 17 : and the 
German forces retreated W. to 


of some 6 m. The ministry of the Grebbe Line. On May 6 Gen. 
Transport numbering is that of Blaskowitz, German commander 


the Bath road, A4. For most of its 
length it has a quad- 
ruple track divided by 
a centre strip. Many 
light industries have 
found the vicinity of 
the eastern sections a 
convenient site for 
factories, and the 

whole stretch quickly 
became one of the 
earliest and most not- 
orious examples of 
ribbon development. 

Almost opposite its I 

junction with the Bath | 
road a further ar- „ . _ 

terial road, the Great ^'^on^nes/ai 

South Western, leads 
to Staines (A30). In 1937 the 
ministry of Transport obtained 
powers to drive a new road 
connecting Cromwell Road with 
Chiswick, thus linking the Grt. 
W. Road with London’s W. End. 

Greaves (old Fr. grive^ shin- 
bone). Armour for the lower part 
of the legs. Bronze or pewter 
greaves were worn by the Greeks 
and Romans (Gr. Jcnemides, Lat. 
ocreae). In medieval times they 
were embossed and ornamented. 
They were lined with soft mate- 
rial and fastened by ankle rings 
and straps. See Armour. 


Giebe. Great crested grebe 
on nest among rushes 


in the Netherlands, surrendered at 
Wagen ingen, near 
Arnhem, at the S. end 
of the line. 

Grebe (Podiceps). 
Genus of diving birds, 
five species of which 
occur in Great Britain. 
They are remarkable 
for their curiously 
lobed feet, rudimen- 
tary tail, and the 
backward position of 
the legs which causes 
them to assume on 
land an upright 
V position like a pen- 
They frequent 
ponds and lakes in 
summer, and some go to the sea 
in winter. The little grebe is 
known as the dabchick (s'.©.). 

Greco, El. The nickname (The 
Greek) given to the Cretan-bora 
painter of the Spanish school, 
Domenico Theotocopuli (c. 1541- 
1614), and by which he is still 
generally known. See Theotooo- 
puli, Domenico. 

Gredos, Sierra de. Monntain 
range of W. Spain, dividing Old 
Castile from New Castile and 
Estremadura. It is a S.W. contin- 
uation of the Sierra de Guad- 
arrama, and is about 100 m. long. 
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GREECE: IN ANCIENT TIMES AND TODAY 

HENRY BAEBLEIN, A. D. XNNES, M.A., and Others 


Here is a descnpiion of Greece iodav, preceding a full account of its history from ancient hmes to the 
period of the Second Great War and after. Articles on Greek Art, Law, Literature, and Religion follow. 
See also articles on Greek leaders, ancient and modern, e.g. Damaskinos ; Metaxas ; Pericles ; 
Themistocles ; Venizelos; and Greek cities, e.g. Athens ; Salonica, etc. 


Greece lies in the S. of the 
Balkan Peninsula. It has a very 
long coastline to the Aegean and 
Ionian Seas, and includes a 
number of islands in the Aegean 
Sea and off the coast of Asia 
Minor. 

Its area is 50,271 sq. m., but 
so much of it is mountainous that 
it could never support a large 

population. The 

mountain ranges, 
though not very 
high, divide the 
country into a 
number of small 
districts between 
which communi- 
Arms of Greece cation is difficult. 
The sea links the different regions 
of Greece. There are no navigable 
rivers ; most of those there are 
dry up in summer. There are 
many lakes of moderate depth. 
The former marshy lake Copais m 
Boeotia was drained and became 
a very fertile tract of land. There 
are few forests and little wooded 



again. There is one legislative 
chamber, the Boule or chamber, 
of 354 members elected for four 
years. There is a council of state 
with purely judicial functions. 
The written constitution can be 
revised as to its non-fundamental 
provisions by a specially elected 
revisionary assembly. 

The short white Idlt (fustanella) 
is still worn by a great many of 
the peasants, though in the 
country, as in the towns, the 
fashion of wearing coats and 
trousers and hats is spreading. The 
peasants are mostly smallholders, 
owning their own land. Agri- 
culture in many parts is back- 
ward. Only about one fourth of 
the country is cultivable. The 
chief crops are tobacco and cur- 
rants, wMch are exported all over 
the world. Olives are grown 
extensively, and wine is made, 
mainly for home consumption, 
the resin in most of it maldng it 
unpleasant to those not ac- 
customed to this flavour. 


Salonica are the only centres of 
population, ancient or modern, 
which can lay claim to the title of 
“ city.” 

The Greeks are, as a nation, 
ever anxious to learn, hungry for 
education ; but the teaching given 
in the state schools tends to be too 
literary, though technical schools 
also exist. Education is compul- 
sory between the ages of 7 and 12. 

The State Church 

Among most of the more highly 
educated religion is either neglected 
or kept up merely as a form. But 
among the peasantry attachment 
to the Greek Church is strong. 
During the struggles for inde- 
pendence from the Turks and 
later from the Germans, the heads 
of the Church were leaders of the 
nation, a tie that remains though 
the Church has no direct political 
importance. It is a state church, 
Orthodoxy being the state religion. 
In the monasteries the hospitable 
entertainment of strangers is trad- 
itional. Muslims number about 


country. The climate is sub- 
tropical on the lower levels, and 
subject to extremes of heat and 
cold in the mountains. How far 
the present inhabitants are des- 
cendants of the ancient Greeks is 
disputed. The many invasions of 
the country, both warlike and 
peaceful, by other races, chiefly 
Slav and Albanian, have certainly 
brought in other stocks. 


Food and Communications 
Of the cultivated lands half are 
given up to growing food for the 
population — ^wheat, barley, rice, 
maize. Many peasants eat meat 
only a few times a year, on festival 
occasions. What meat there is is 
lamb ; rice as an ingredient of 
pUaff is very common ; marrows 
stuffed with rice and meat, and 
in some districts sweetmeats, are 


130,000 ; their religious leaders are 
also paid by the state. There are 
some 35,000 R.C.s. 

Both in the villages and in the 
towns, and also among the Greeks' 
who live abroad, there is a strong 
love of country. Military service, 
which is compulsory and universal, 
is not felt as a hardship. In- 
dustrialisation has increased since 
1922 ; there are textile, silk, 


Modern Expansion 

Greece today is a very much 
larger country than was ancient 
Greece. As a result of the Balkan 
wars of 1912~-13 she acquired 
Macedonia, Epirus, Crete, and 
the Aegean Is. After the First 
Great War she acquired W. 
Thrace, and a frontier with 
Turkey ; after the Second, Rhodes 
and the Dodecanese. Pop. (est.) 
7,660,000. 

During the latter part of the 
19th and beginning of the 20th 
centuries, many Greeks emigrated, 
especially to the U.S.A., but 
immigration restrictions brought 
the movement to an end. Some 
1,500,000 Greek refugees from 
Turkey, Russia, and Bulgaria 
settled in Greece between 1918 
and 1924. 

From 1833 to 1924 Greece was 
a monarchy, from 1924 to 1936 
a republic, then a monarchy 


usual items in the diet; fruit, 
especially figs and oranges, is 
fairly plentiful ; wine is drunk 
everywhere. 

Until 1869 there were no 
railways. Their construction in 
this mountainous country was 
costly, but by 1946 there were 
some 1,700 m. open for traffic. 
There are good steamer services 
on the long coast-line. 

When the Second Great War 
began, Greece had a flourishing 
merchant marine {some 600 ships 
totallinjg 1,780,000 tons), which 
went into the Allied wartime 
shipping pool ; 75 p.o. was sunk. 

.The chief ports are Piraeus and 
Salonica (Thessaloniki). Of the 
Greek towns known to antiquity 
Sparta is modem and featureless ; 
Thebes picturesque but small and 
sleepy ; Laurium is disfigured by 
the smoke-stacks and the spoil- 
banks of mines. Athens and 


cement, and other factories, mainly 
in the Athens-Piraeus area, which, 
with the mining of iron, magnesite, 
lead, and other minerals, employed 
28*2 p.o. of the pop. in 1939. 

Ancient Gebeob. The history 
of ancient Greece may be more 
correctly called the history of the 
Hellenes. All that was most 
characteristic of the race was con- 
centrated and consummated in one 
little state, hardly bigger than the 
county of Kent; but Hellas, the 
Hellenic area, covered not only 
the modern kingdom of Greece, 
but all the islands of the Aegean 
Sea and the western coast of Asia 
Minor ; while the Hellenic ex- 
pansion dominated Sicily, occupied 
the ports of southern Italy, and 
planted colonies on the African 
coast, and as far W. as Massilia, 
the modern Marseilles. 

About the 16th century b.o. the 
Hellenes were pushing down into 
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Greece, to which the Minoan civili- 
zation had not extended. In the 
1 3th century the Minoans, with 
their superior civilization, ex- 
tended their ascendancy into the 
southernmost regions reached by 
the advancing Hellenes, and estab- 
lished what is called the Mycenean 
civilization within the Moreca or 
Peloponnesus. 

Achaeans and Hellenes 
The most inclusive name of the 
Hellenes at this era was Achaeans 
or Danaans, with Aeolians and 
lonians as subdivisions. About the 
12th or 11th century, a new and 
ruder Hellenic wave, the Dorian, 
rolled down from the N.W. The 
Dorian pressure drove first the nor- 
thern Aeolians, and then the 
southern lonians, to push their 
way across the islands to the coasts 
of Asia Minor- It was, however, 
only in the S., in the eastern Morea 
and on the Isthmus of Corinth, 
that the Dorians effected a con- 
quest, destroying the Minoan as- 
cendancy, and then carrying their 
arms eastwards, across Crete and 
the southern islands, to the south- 
western coast of Asia Minor. 

By the year 1000 b.c. Hellas 
had formed itself ; Hellenes were 
permanently established over the 
whole Hellenic area — ^the Greek 
peninsula, the islands of the Aegean 
Sea, and the coasts of Asia Minor. 
The time when the Hellenic name 
superseded Achaean as the com- 
mon title of the race is uncertain, 
but it was manifestly later than 
the shaping of the two great epics 
of Homer (probably in the 9th 
century), who speaks always of 
Achaeans* and Danaans, not of 
Hellenes. The 7th century was the 
era of the Western Hellenic ex- 
pansion into Sicily and Italy, due 
to the fact that eastward expan- 
sion was blocked by geographical 
conditions. Powerful non-Hellenic 
kingdoms were already estab- 
lished in Asia Minor, against which 
the Hellenic states on the coast 
could make no advance across the 
inland hill-country. 

Geogiaphical Influences 
Geographical conditions deter- 
mined the character of Hellenic 
political development ; on the one 
hand preventing political unifica- 
tion, and on the other fostering a 
high degree of organization in the 
separate political units. Every 
island was made a natural unit by 
the sea; hill ranges cut up the 
mainland into small areas, isolated 
from each other, generally tending 
to the evolution of a city forming 
the centre of an agricultural dis- 
trict which became a political unit 
where the concentrated life fostered 
a vigorous political activity. But 
the Greeks, having no common foe, 


had no incentive to union either for 
self-defence or for conquest, the 
two great motives to unification. 

Nevertheless, they had the com- 
mon bond of religion and language, 
and the common characteristics of 
political development which caused 
them to feel themselves apart from 
the “ barbarians ” who had no 
share in their religious mysteries, 
and were politically imdeveloped. 
Thus, under norm^ conditions, to 
the Greek the enemy to be sus- 
pected was the rival Greek state ; 
the alien was the citizen of a rival 
state. 

In each community the course of 
political development followed the 
same lines up to a certain point. 
From the earliest times each little 
state consisted of a free population 
of tribesmen, with their slaves — 
captives, or earlier peoples con- 
quered in war ; all riiled over by 
an hereditary king, controlled or 
guided by a council of the heredi- 
tary clan chiefs whose families 
formed an aristocracy, while the 
people periodically assembled for 
military or other purposes to con- 
firm or possibly to reject the more 
important projects designed by 
their rulers. In course of time in 
every state except Sparta, which 
retained the kingship under pecu- 


established a dynasty more or less 
permanent, which rested upon the 
empleyment of a paid soldiery. 
More commonly the second or 
third generation saw the forcible 
ejection of the tyrant and the re- 
covery of political control by the 
old aristocratic families in conjunc- 
tion with wealthy families from the 
commons, who established an oli- 
garchy; or else the popular party 
established a democracy. 

The more powerful cities usually 
exercised a certain dominion over 
a group of their weaker neighbours, 
but such a dominion rarely ex- 
tended over so wide an area as that 
of an average English county. 

Thus, by the 6th centu^ b.o. 
Hellas was composed of a great 
number of smaU city states, most 
of them independent ; though the 
flourishing and wealthy cities of 
Asia Minor, while remaining auton- 
omous, had been compelled to ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty of the 
Oriental monarchy of Lydia. The 
6th century was, roughly speaking, 
the age of the f^ants. 

The Persian Menace 

But the second half of this cen- 
tury saw a new portent — ^the crea- 
tion of the Persian Empire by 
Cyrus {q.v.), and his successors, 
Cambyses and Darius {q.r,). The 
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liar conditions, the monarch lost 
his hereditary functions, and even 
if the royal family survived it 
became absorbed among the other 
noble houses. 

Then came a period of struggle 
between nobles and commons, 
usually culminating in the military 
success of a noble who, having suc- 
cessfully espoused the popular 
cause, turned his victory to 
account by assuming a monarchy, 
shorn, however, of the sacred 
character originally attaching to 
the institution. To these monaroha 
the Greeks gave the name of ty- 
rannos, tyrant, or rather absolute 
ruler. Here and there a tyrant 


great empires of the ancient world, 
Babylonian, Assyrian, or Egyptian, 
had never touched Europe, and 
had scarcely penetrated W. of the 
Taurus Mountains. But now the 
Persians and Medes from beyond 
the Euphrates carried their do- 
miciion first over the whole of Asia 
Minor, then absorbed the Baby- 
lonian empire, and finally swept 
into Egypt and subjugated it. 
The conquest of Asia Minor meant 
that the Greek cities were included 
in the great provinces or satrapies 
organized by the Persian kings ; 
and when Darius crossed into 
Europe, 513 B.C., and conducted 
an experimental campaign in the- 
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regions N. of the Danube, Hellas 
hecame conscious of the existence 
of an entirely new menace. 

The yoke of Persia was light ; 
she suffered her subject people to 
rule themselves after their own 
fashion so long as they paid their 
tribute and provided contingents 
to her armies when called upon. 
Nevertheless, in 600 B.o. the Ionic 
cities of Asia Minor revolted against 
their satrap and called upon their 
kinsmmi across the sea to come to 
their aid. The revolt was crushed ; 
but aid had actually been sent by 
Athens, while Sparta, acknow- 
ledged by the Greek states of the 
W. as the premier military state, 
contented herself with threats. 

Darius sent envoys to demand 
ftom all the Hellenic states “ earth 
and water ” symbols of the recog- 
nition of Persia’s sovereignty. 


Many yielded, but Athens and 
Sparta refused with contumely. 
The result was that in 490 Darius 
dispatched an expedition which was 
to teach the Athenians a lesson, 
since their active participation in 
the Ionic revolt had excited his 
particular indignation. Had 
Athens elected to submit, or had 
she been wiped out, the future of 
the world would in aU probability 
have been entirely changed ; but 
although it was in vain that she 
appealed to the other Greek states, 
she had made up her mind to 
stand for freedom at all costs. The 
Persian host landed on the plain 
of Marathon ; the little Athenian 
army, supported by none save the 
loyal city of Plataea, hurled the 
Persians into the sea. 

The glorious victory of Marathon 
(490 B.c.) was a complete de- 


monstration of the enormous 
superiority of the Greek armament, 
discipline, and tactics over those of 
the Persians ; it meant that Greek 
troops well led could hold their own 
against Asiatics, in face of almost 
any odds. Ten years later Xerxes, 
the son of Darius, having resolved 
no longer to tolerate the defiance of 
his power by the insolent Westerns, 
gathered a vast army and fleet to 
crush their resistance once for all. 
But in the meantime Athens, 
guided by Themistocles, had de- 
voted herself to the development 
of her fleet, and the other Greek 
states had realized that they must 
fight with Athens or perish. 

Even then the selfishness of the 
southern Dorians made them re- 
luctant to advance beyond the 
Isthmus of Corinth, which could be 
made impregnable. Still, the fear 
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that Athens might be compelled to 
make her own terms, involving at 
least the withdrawal of her fleet 
and the exposure of Peloponnesus 
to attack from the sea, dtove the 
Spartans, to whom the control of 
the land forces was assigned, to 
occupy first the northern pass of 
Tempe, and when it was found that 
this could be turned, the nearer 
pass of Thermopylae. 

Even then nothing more than 
the advance guard had been sent, 
while the forces of the Athenians 
and their island allies were on the 
fleets which were engaged in hold- 
ing the Persian navies at bay. The 
Greek position was turned at Ther- 
mopylae; and Leonidas, having 
dismissed the major portion of his 
troops, fell at the head of his three 
hundred Spartans, winning thereby 
immortal renown, but not saving 
Hellas. The Persians overran At- 
tica, but the Athenians drew the 
fleets of the Barbarians into the 
great naval engagement in the bay 
of SaJamis (480) where they were 
annihilated. 


Then at last, though again only 
under threat of the Athenian with- 
drawal, Sparta prepared for a vig- 
orous offensive against the still 
vast army which Xerxes yet re- 
tained in Greece, an army which 
was finally and utterly shattered in 
479 at Plataea; while the coup 
de grace was simultaneously ad- 
ministered to the Persian navy on 
the Asiatic coast at Mycale. At the 
same time the Hellenes in Sicily 
under Gela, tyrant of Syracuse, 
broke another Oriental wave by 
a crushing defeat of tlje Cartha- 
ginians at Himera in 480. 

The importance of these years to 
the history, not only of Greece, but 
of the world can hardly be over- 
estimated. They saw the first grand 
collision between Orientalism and 
the vital spirit of Western civiliza- 
tion. The triumph of Persia would 
have turned AiJiens into another 
Tyre at the best; the triumph of 
the Greeks made her the Athens of 
Pericles, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Eu- 
ripides, and Pheidias, the mother of 
Socrates and Plato. 


Of all the Greek states, Athens 
had the most to gain by a tame 
submission, the most to suffer 
through a bold defiance whatever 
the result might be, the most to 
lose by defeat. She staked all and 
saved her soul, and thereby saved 
the soul of Europe. If Persia had 
won, Greece would have been 
emasculated, the Oriental tide 
would have rolled on into Sicily, 
and Italy, Rome, at that time 
“ mewing her mighty youth ” 
would have been submerged, the 
very conception of political liberty 
would have been blotted out. Nor 
is it to be believed that, if this bad 
befallen, Greek thought and Greek 
conceptions of art would have 
attained to an 3 rthing like that 
development which du'ring the next 
century and a half gave the Greeks 
that supremacy which has ever 
since influenced the world. 

In 490 the great majority of the 
Greeks probably believed that re- 
sistance to the power of Persia was 
all but hopeless. In 479 the Greek 
attitude had become altogether 
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different. There was a widespread 
disposition to follow up the great 
victories and to strike at Persia 
herself. For such an enterprise 
the first necessity was the whole- 
hearted unity of Hellas. To rout 
the Persian navy on the sea, and to 
shatter Persian armies on Greek 
soil, was one thing ; to invade the 
Persian empire had, so far as the 
magnitude of the task was con- 
cerned, some resemblance to the 
invasion of Europe from England, 
with the added complications that 
would have arisen if every English 
county had been a separate sove- 
reign state with no central English 
government. 

Obstacles to Unity' 

The difficulties in the way of 
united action were greater than 
those of the thirteen American 
colonies when they opposed them- 
selves to the power of the Mother 
Country. A real continuous unity 
of action was only possible of 
attainment under the direction of 
one recognized and unquestioned 
control. Despite what Athens had 
done, Sparta, not Athens, was the 
only state to which the rest were 
willing to concede a priority ; but 
though the Spartan troops were ad- 
mittedly of the best, Sparta herself 
was quite unfitted for the ta.sk of 
organizing a united Hellas. 

Sparta remained inert and 
apathetic, and when it was left to 
Athens to take the lead, continen- 
tal Greece held aloof, though the 
maritime states formed the Delian 
League (see Delos) under the Athe- 
nian presidency. But a naval 
league could not do the work. 

Before five and twenty years had 
passed the dream of a war of ag- 
gressioii had in effect faded away, 
and the&'reek states had fallen back 
into the old attitude of mutual 
hostilities and jealousies, though 
with this difference, that they were 
now grouped roughly either as 
allies or dependents of' Sparta or as 
allies or dependents of Athens. For 
Athens, through the Delian League, 
was founding a sort of maritime 
empire. At its first formation the 
states of the league had main- 
tained the navy of the league by 
providing contingents of ships and 
men ; when they were permitted to 
substitute money payments, the 
ships and men were supplied by 
Athens, so that the navy of the 
league became virtually the navy 
of Athens, and the enormously in- 
creased power of Athens excited 
the jealousy of every other state, 
but especially that of the Spartans. 

A further cause of dissension lay 
in the fact that iu almost every 
Greek state, whether the govern- 
ment was oligarchical or demo- 
cratic, there existed the two oligar- 


chical and democratic parties in 
fierce antagonism. Oligarchical 
states favoured Sparta, while 
democratic states favoured Athens; 
but the antagonistic party in each 
state always hoped to effect a revo- 
lution \7ith the aid of either Athens 
or Sparta. 

The Peloponnesian War 

The result was that, nearly fifty 
years after the Persian debacle, 
almost all Hellas was involved in 
the great conflict between Athens 
and Sparta, which is called the 
Peloponnesian War. The struggle 
opened in 431. After ten years it 
was suspended, the advantage on 
the whole lying with Athens, whose 
naval supremacy was unequivo- 
cally established ; but an ill-judged 
attempt to extend her imperial 
sway by a great expedition to 
Sicily ended in a tremendous dis- 
aster. S^rarta seized her oppor- 
tunity to renew hostilities, and 
though for a long time Athens held 
her own, a monstrous blunder at 
last enabled the Spartans to cap- 
ture or destroy the greater part of 
her fleet at Aegospotami, and bring 
the war to a decisive conclusion, 
with Spartan supremacy com- 
pletely established in 404. 

The next twenty years demon- 
strated the inherent incapacity of 
Sparta for political organization ; 
she could not rise above the con- 
ception of a Spartan dictatorship, 
a military tyranny. A new ad- 
versary arose when Thebes broke 
from her sway, and, under the 
leadership of Epaminondas de- 
feated her armies at Leuctra in 
371, and created a brief Theban 
ascendancy which, however, did 
not long survive the death of the 
great captain at the battle of Man- 
tinea in 362. 

Athens, though she had re- 
covered much of her^old strength, 
was still in no position to renew 
her bid for the leadership of 
Greece. But a claimant for that 
position now appeared in a 
quarter which had hitherto been 
regarded as at best semi-Hellenic. 
On the N. of Greece lay Mace- 
donia, a loosely organized king- 
dom which had scarcely passed 
beyond the tribal system. The 
royal family, however, claimed a 
pure Hellenic descent. In 359 the 
Macedonian crown passed to 
Philip, who was spending his boy- 
hood virtually as a hostage in 
Thebes. He returned to Macodon 
to apply there the political and 
military lessons which he had 
absorbed. 

With excellent military material 
ready to his hand, he shaped his 
Macedonians into a highly dis- 
ciplined army instead of a loose 
congeries of clan levies ; inter- 


vened in the affairs of the Greeks ; 
posed as the champion of Hel- 
lenism in punishing for an act of 
sacrilege the northern state of 
Phocis, which but for his appear- 
ance might have made a successful 
bid for a military supremacy ; 
and then virtually compelled the 
whole of Greece not only to re- 
cognise Macedon as an Hellenic 
state, but to acknowledge as 
the elected leader of Hellas, the 
captain of its armies in the revived 
project of an Hellenic war upon 
Persia. 

The entry of Macedon upon the 
Hellenic stage was in itself a tre- 
mendous revolution, for her or- 
ganized military resources were 
more than a match for those of 
any casual combination of the 
Greek states. Unlike the Per- 
sians, Philip could with his Mace- 
donians apply all that the Greeks 
knew of the art of war, all that 
had made them a match for ten 
times their number of Asiatics. 
The moment had actually come 
when under Macedonian pressure 
Hellas might have been unified as 
a military empire. But in 336 
Philip was assassinated and his 
crown passed to his son, Alexander 
the Great, a lad of twenty. 

Alexander the Great 

For a moment the older states 
thought they could shake them- 
selves free of the new domination ; 
the terrific energy of the young 
king soon undeceived them. A 
revolt headed by Thebes was 
crushed, and Alexander forth- 
with took up the projected task of 
hurling the West against the East. 
In eleven momentous years (334- 
323) he brought the whole of what 
had been the Persian empire under 
his dominion (See Alexander the 
Great), bursting even through the 
mountain gateways of India ; but 
his mighty career was cut short 
when he was no more than thirty- 
three years of age in 323 b.c. 

In the midst of his tremendous 
and unparalleled activities as a 
conqueror and leader of armies, 
the genius of Alexander had not 
failed either to provide temporary 
organization of his conquests or 
to indicate the scheme for per- 
manent structure. The barrier 
between East and West, between 
Oriental and Hellenic, was to be 
broken down. The two were to be 
fused, each giving of its best to the 
other. Not only in Egypt but 
in Afghanistan and Turkistan 
arose cities which took from him 
the name of Alexandria, cities 
where Greeks and Macedonians 
were planted for the diffusion of 
Hellenic civilization ; Greeks were 
settled even in the Punjab. But 
his dream of a universal empire 
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which was to be fused into homo- 
geneity was not destined to be ac- 
complished. 

Dying with no son to succeed 
him, he left the vast dominion to 
be striven for among his generals, 
with the result that after a few 
years it had fallen into five main 
divisions, in Europe, in Asia Minor, 
in Egypt, in Syria, and in the re- 
mote East beyond the Euphrates. 
In the four Oriental divisions 
Hellenism was only an exotic ; a 
foreign influence, an atmosphere 
which surrounded Macedonian and 
Greek dynasts, which left its traces 
but was never absorbed into the 
soil. And Alexander, failing to 
fuse East and West, failed no less 
to fuse Hellas. The Hellas he led 
was still only a congeries of small 
states forced into alliance and 
dominated by Macedon. So it re- 
mained after he was gone. 

Athens and Antipater 

Alexander was no sooner dead 
than Athens took the lead in 
forming a league — ^from which as 
a matter of course Sparta and 
others stood apart— for throwing 
off the Macedonian yoke ; ^ but, 
after some initial success against 
Antipater, the regent whom Alex- 
ander had left in Macedonia, in 
what is known as the Lamian war, 
the lea^e was virtually dissolved 
by Antipater’s diplomacy. Then 
followed the period of the strug- 
gles for supremacy between Alex- 
ander’s generals, which finally set- 
tled on the Macedonian throne the 
dynasty of Anfcigonus in 278. 

The last of his rivals was 
Pyrthus, king of Epirus ; but the 
career of thab brilliant military 
adventurer, who perished in the 
contest with Antigonus, had scarce- 
ly any influence on the story of 
Greece. The Macedonian kingdom 
exercised no recognized authority 
over the Greek states, though it 
enforced an effective domination 
wherever only an isolated resist- 
ance was offered. As a matter of 
fact, Antigonus secured his ascen- 
dancy by setting up a tyrannos 
who was a creature of his own in 
most of the states. 

Kevertheless, it was at this stage, 
about the middle of the third cen- 
tury B,o., that there arose among 
those minor states which had 
never claimed a leading position, 
the conception of a free federation 
of self-governing states, bound 
together for purposes of foreign 
policy. In the Peloponnesian dis- 
trict which still bore the ancient 
name of Achaea, and in Aetolia, 
facing Achaea, on the northern 
side of the gulf of Corinth, arose 
the Achaean and Aetolian leagues 
of cities, which began by expelling 
the tyrants who had been imposed 


upon them, and assisting their 
neighbours to do likewise. 

Leagues of the 3rd Century 

Each of the leagues was orga- 
nized with what might be called a 
central federal council with a 
common commander-in-chief, and 
one or other was quickly joined by 
most of the more vigorous cities, 
though Sparta obstinately stood 
aloof. 'Had the Greeks in the day of 
their greatest glory been able to 
rise to the conception of an Hel- 
lenic federation in which every 
state would be ready to subordi- 
nate its particular interests to the 
common good, there might con- 
ceivably have been a true union 
and fusion of Hellas. But now it 
was too late. The leagues were 
jealous of each other, and Sparta 
was jealous of both, while both 
were jealous of Sparta. 

Greater Hellas in the W. had 
never been in close touch -with 
Hellas proper since the episode of 
the Athenian expedition to Sicily. 
Then the old struggle with Car- 
thage had been renewed, which in 
the third century was merged in the 
struggle between Carthage and 
Rome. This tremendous contest 
was brought to a decisive issue in 
the second Punic War (218-201), 
which began at the moment 
when Eastern Hellas was split up 
between Macedon, Sparta, and the 
two leagues. Philip V of Macedon, 
unfortunately for himself, hoped 
to strengthen his own position by 
alliance with the Carthaginian 
Hannibal, which brought down 
upon him the wrath of Rome as 
soon as she felt herself free to 
extend her activities. 

Greek States and Macedon 
The Greek states were divided 
generally into those hostile to 
Macedon, and those which favoured 
her, and individually into parties 
which followed the same line. 
But the first result was that Philip 
was beaten by the Romans, who 
proceeded to declare the liberation 
of Greece from the Macedonian 
yoke (196). But though Rome ab- 
stained from assuming a formal 
sovereignty, it was obvious that 
her domination had, as a matter 
of fact, taken the place of that of 
Macedon, whose king had been 
made a dependent of the republic. 

Rome had rewarded the states 
which favoured her at the expense 
of those which supported Macedon; 
but the one group considered their 
gains inadequate, while the other 
considered that they had been 
robbed. Consequently, as soon as 
Philip’s successor, Perseus, sought 
to throw off the Roman domina- 
tion he received moral support from 
many quarters, though no material 
aid. He was decisively crushed at 


the battle of Pydna, in 168, and 
Macedon was partitioned into a 
group of republics. It was natural 
that Rome should assume a dic- 
tatorial tone towards the states 
whose conduct she felt justified in 
resenting, and that those states in 
their turn should resent her 
haughty attitude. Again the 
natural results followed — attempt- 
ed defiance crushed by overwhelm- 
ing force, and the pronouncement 
that since the Greeks persisted in 
misusing their liberty, they must 
lose it. The last hopeless effort for 
Greek indei)endence expired with 
the siege and capture of Corinth, 
in 146, when Greece was swallowed 
~up in the Roman Empire. 

Greece and Borne 

Greece fell, but in falling, in part 
at least, conquered the conqueror. 
The Greek spirit and the Roman 
spirit were poles apart ; but if the 
Roman had in him something 
which the Greek lacked, he was 
nevertheless conscious that the 
Greek compelled his admiration by 
some quality in which he was 
himself deficient, and set himself 
painfuUy to the sincere flattery of 
imitation ; an imitation not always 
discriminating, and not always 
successful. Roman literature and 
Roman art became palpably the 
product of effort to reproduce 
Greek literature and Greek art, 
seldom more than half understood. 

The Roman formulated his 
canons from the Greek examples, 
often without grasping what was 
fundamental, and what was acci- 
dental, thereby creating the classi- 
calism by which he himself was 
hidebound; departing, however, en- 
tirely from the essential Romanti- 
cism of the Greek in the great days 
of Greece, when the most vigorous 
individuality had sought its own 
expression, and by its triumphant 
success made individuality there- 
after afraid of itself. But if it 
was in the main, not the spirit of 
Greece, but the form in which it 
had clothed itself, that the Roman 
sought to assimilate, there was 
yet some infusion even of the spirit 
which may be felt in the work of 
the greatest of the Roman poets. 

T^ sketch of the political 
history of the Hellenes shows how 
the conditions which fostered an 
extraordinary and unparalleled vi- 
tality in individual communities, 
actually prevented their fusion into 
a greater homogeneous political 
organization, so that they never 
shaped into a nation exercising an 
imperial sway over other peoples. 
The function of Hellenism was not, 
like that of Rome, to conquer and 
control the world, but to educate 
it, and to inspire its ideals. 

A. D. Znnes 
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From this time imtil the begin- 
ning of the 19th century, Greece 
was but a district under ahen rule. 
By conquest it became part of the 
Bioman empire, but except perhaps 
at Corinth few changes were made 
by the conquerors. For a time the 
cities were self-governing as before, 
subject only to the authority of the 
Roman governor in Macedonia. 

Some of the Greeks assisted 
Mithradates in his struggle against 
Rome that began in 88 b.o., while 
Greece was a battleground in the 
civil strife in which Julius Caesar 
was the central figure. Under 
Augustus and the early emperors 
conditions were more settled, and 
this was the age in which Greek 
thought and culture mainly exer- 
cised its powerful influences upon 
Rome. The province of Achaea 
was set up to include most of 
southern Greece, while steps were 
taken to form some bond of union 
between the cities. Hadrian did a 
good deal for the country in vari- 
ous ways. In the 3rd century 
Greece was invaded by the Goths, 
but the Romans drove them out. 
Later it suffered similarly from the 
Visigoths. Christianity made slow 
progress, for the cultured pagans of 
Athens were less susceptible to it 
than the northern barbarians. 

Under the Eastern Empire 
When the Roman empire was 
divided, Greece fell to the eastern 
or Byzantine portion and the lan- 
guage and influence of Greece were 
dominant at Constantinople. A 
succession of invaders entered the 
land and a number of Slavs settled 
therein, but on the whole the 
eastern emperors looked well to its 
defence. The dispute about the 
worship of images caused trouble 
and bloodshed. In the 10th cen- 
tury the Bulgarians invaded 
Greece, but they were severely 
beaten in 996. More momentous 
was the advent of the Normans 
from Sicily and of the Venetians. 

In 1204 the Byzantine empire 
collapsed and Greece passed to the 
Latin empire of Romania. That 
lasted only until 1261, from which 
date until the arrival of the Turks 
the country was ruled by Frank 
and other foreign nobles, first 
drawn eastward by the Crusades. 
These rulers, called despots, divi- 
ded between them most of the 
country, while the Venetians had a 
foothold on the coast and islands. 
None of the dynasties, however, 
succeeded in establishing them- 
selves firmly, and in 150 years or so 
the emperor at Byzantium was 
once more master of Greece. He, 
however, fell before the Turks in 
1453, and a few years after the fall 


of Constantinople the sultan con- 
quered almost the whole land. 

By the Turk Greece was divided, 
apart from the islands, into six san- 
jaks. His rule was arbitrary and at 
times brutal, but not consistently 
oppressive. Greece was obviously 
affected by the series of wars be- 
tween the sultan and Venice. By 
1670 the former had made his 
mastery complete, but after Le- 
panto the tide began to turn, and 
in 1699 the Morea was surrendered 
to the republic, but it was recon- 
quered in 1715. The rise of the 
Russian power was the next 
external event that affected the 
fortunes of Greece, and this led to 
freedom from Turkish rule. 

The history of Modem Greece 
begins with the war of Indepen- 
dence, 1821-33, one of the over- 
flowings of national sentiment 
caused by the French Revolution. 
It met with general sympathy in 
Europe. The insurgents were 
assisted by a British loan; and 
the transference of the chief naval 
and military commands to British 
volunteers, Lord Cochrane (after- 
wards earl of Dundonald) and Sir 
Richard Church, helped to bring 
the long and fluctuating contest 
to an end. But it was settled only 
by the intervention of the Great 
Powers, Britain, France, and 
Russia, which first by diplomacy 
and then by arms assisted the 
Greeks to establish independence. 

The Bavarian prince Otto was 
invited to become king of the 
Hellenes, but his despotic methods 
and his employment of Bavarians 
only in government offices soon 
made him disliked. The Greek 
politicians, kept out of office, 
turned their energies to stirring up 
trouble ; in 1843 the king was 
forced to grant a constitution and 
to dismiss his Bavarian advisers. 
But he neither grew in popularity 
nor was he able to secure good 
government for the country, which 
needed above all things a period of 
rest. Instead it was plunged into 
political struggles, in which the 
Great Powers took sides. 

British Intervention 
Twice British warships were sent 
to threaten Piraeus, the port of 
Athens ; the first time to enforce 
payment of interest on a loan ar- 
ranged in London ; the second 
time to support the doubtful 
claims to compensation put for- 
ward by a certain Don Pacifico, 
a Portuguese who called himself a 
British subject. Again, during the 
Crimean War, when Greek sym- 
pathies fiowed towards Russia, 
foreign warships were sent into 
Greek waters. This so intensified 


the unpopularity of the king that 
a few years later he was deposed, 
and the crown was offered to the 
duke of Edinburgh. But Britaiu 
had agreed with France and 
Russia that neither she nor they 
would put a prince upon the 
throne, so the Greeks had to look 
elsewhere. They chose the second 
son of Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein (later Christian IX of 
Denmark), and this prince in 1863 
became king as George I. 

At first he was warmly wel- 
comed, the more so because 
Britain took the opportunity to 
please the Greeks by restoring to 
them the Ionian Islands which 
had for a number of years been a 
British protectorate. But the 
strife of parties which has always 
hindered the progress of modern 
Greece became more and more 
violent. The king was drawn 
into it. He was obliged to dismiss 
his principal adviser. Count Spon- 
neok, a Dane whom he had brought 
with him ; and to agree to changes 
in the constitution which put the 
power of control into the hands 
of a single legislative chamber. 

Financial DifOiculties 

There was little difference be- 
tween the parties which, headed 
by Tricoupis and Delyannis, fol- 
lowed one another in and out of 
office for many years. Agitation 
against the Turks on account of 
their treatment of Macedonians 
and Cretans was carried out by a 
secret society, and in 1897 war 
broke out. The Greeks were the 
aggressors and suffered bitterly 
for their folly. 

The Turkish troops were every- 
where and at once victorious. The 
iU equipped and ill trained Greek 
army was defeated, and the 
government was obliged to beg 
the Great Powers to mediate and 
save Greece from annihilation. 
The one good result of the war was 
the liberation of Crete, which 
became autonomous under a Greek 
prince. 

The only events which broke the 
monotony of political warfare for 
some time after this were the 
murder of Delyannis, 1905, and 
a revision of the constitution, 
1911. Btit in 1912 came the 
Balkan War, in which Greece 
joined Serbia and Bulgaria against 
Turkey. The successes of her 
troops brought an addition of 
some 16,000 sq. m. to Greek 
territory. Further gains were made 
at the expense of Bulgaria, who 
in 1913 attacked her former allies, 
Greece and Serbia, owing to 
quarrels over the partition of the 
Turkish spoils. 
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The outbreak of the First Great 
War divided the Greek nation. 
Some hoped that Greece might 
be able to remain neutral. Others 
supported Venizelos and were for 
taking the side of Britain, France, 
and Russia. In the end the latter 
prevailed, and King Constantine 
lost his throne in 1917, the Powers 
which had guaranteed Greek in- 
dependence demanding his expul- 
sion from the country. He was 
succeeded by his second son 
Alexander, a young man of 24, 
who died in Oct., 1920. 

Constantine’s Second Abdication 

Venizelos throughout the period 
1917-20 was virtually dictator. 
Constantine was restored in Dec,, 
1920. The next year Greece at- 
tacked Turkey in Asia Minor. 
The defeat of her army in Aug., 
1922, led to her loss of Smyrna 
and Eastern Trace, acquired by 
her after the First Great War. 
Constantine, held responsible for 
this defeat by a section of the 
army, was forced to abdicate 
in Sept. He died some four 
months later. He was succeeded 
by his son George II who, how- 
ever, was driven from the country 
at the end of 1923. In Jan., 1924, 
Venizelos was back as premier, 
but he resigned Feb. 4, through 
ill-health, and was succeeded 
by Kaphandaris. Admiral Con- 
douriotis (g.v.) was regent, 1924. 

A republic was proclaimed in 
March, 1924, Condouriotis being 
appointed president. In June, 
1925, a revolution broke out in 
the Athens, Salonica, and Patras 
garrisons, when Pangalos, a re- 
publican general, seized power and 
became prime minister. Early in 
Jan., 1926, he proclaimed a dic- 
tatorship, and in April took over 
the presidency of the republic ; 
but another revolution, headed by 
General Condylis, a remarkable 
man of peasant origin, ended the 
dictator’s power in Aug. In 1928 
Venizelos returned to Greece from 
retirement in Paris, becoming 
prime rninister again until 1932. 
The outstanding achievement of 
this administration was the agree- 
ment with Turkey, Oct., 1930, 
which inaugurated friendly rela- 
tions between Greece and her 
former adversary. Venizelos, suc- 
ceeded by the Populist Tsaldaris, 
lost his popularity when he backed 
an unsuccessful rebellion by Gen. 
Plastiras, 1933. He retired once 
more to Paris, where he died 1936. 

The people of old (southern) 
Greece remained predominantly 
monarchist, and Gen. Metaxas, an 
anti-Venezelist and a man of great 
abihty, placed himself at the head 


of a vigorous movement for the 
restoration of the king. Tsaldaris 
resigned, and Condylis, his minis- 
ter of war, then formed a govern- 
ment, which brought back the 
king, JSTov., 1935. General elec- 
tions held in Jan., 1936, resulted 
in the formation of a government 
by Demerdjis, who died a month 
later. Metaxas, deputy prime 
minister and minister of war, 
assumed the premiership, sus- 
pended the constitution, and made 
himself dictator, Aug., 1936. 

Second Gbeat Wae. When 
the Second Great War broke out 
Greece remained neutral until on 
Oct. 28, 1940, the Italians, follow- 
ing an ultimatum summarily re- 
jected by Metaxas, invaded Greece 
from Albania half an hour before 
the ultimatum expired. Winston 
Churchill, the British premier, 
immediately sent a message prom- 
ising all the help in Britain’s power. 
The Greeks not only repelled the 
invaders, but in turn advanced 
into Albania, taking more than 
20,000 Italians prisoner. Metaxas, 
whose leadership had counted for 
much in this successful stand, died 
in Jan., 1941. His successor com- 
mitted suicide less than three 
months later, and Tsouderos, a 
former governor of the bank of 
Greece, took up the premiership 
on April 21. 

British Military Aid 

The probability that Germany 
would come to the help of her 
Mediterranean partner led to con- 
versations between Gen. WaveU, 
British c.-in-c. Middle East, and 
Gen. Papagos, Greek c.-in-c., in 
Feb. at which the Greek com- 
mander, in view of the uncertainty 
of Yugoslav cooperation in case 
of attack, proposed to withdraw 
his troops from Macedonia, Thrace, 
and probably Albania (totalling 35 
battalions), to the Aliakmon Sne, 
a short, naturally strong defensive 
line W. of Salomka. 

Campaign op 1941. The maxi- 
mum British force that could be 
sent to Greece was part of the 2nd 
armoured div., the N.Z. div., the 
6th and 7th Australian divs., and 
the Polish brigade. Their trans- 
port from Egypt would, it was 
estimated, take about 10 weeks. 
These were virtually all the troops 
in the Middle East fully equipped 
and fit for operations, and their 
dispatch meant leaving a very 
weak force in Cyrenaica where, 
however, the Italian armies had 
been so completely defeated that 
a counter attack from them could 
be ruled out at least for some time. 

The Germans entered Bulgaria 
on March 1, and it was then found 


that, apparently for political 
reasons, Papagos had not con- 
centrated his troops as he had 
proposed, and that, therefore, 
there was every prospect of their 
being defeated in detail. The 
difficult nature of the country, the 
poor communications, and the 
severe climate in March and April 
added to the problems confronting 
the British forces under Gen. Sir 
H. Maitland Wilson whose dis- 
patch to Greece began on March 5. 

The German Invasion 

The German invasion started on 
April 6. By that time the 1st 
armoured brigade ^oup and the 
N.Z. div. had arrived complete 
in the forward area, and the 6th 
Australian div. was in process of 
arriving. The 12th and 20th 
Greek divs. were on the line which 
ran from the Aegean Sea E. of Mt. 
Olympus to Veria and Edessa, 
and thence N. to the Yugoslav 
frontier. This position had the 
weakness that, if the Yugoslavs 
were attacked and failed to hold 
the enemy, it could be outflanked 
from an easy vaUey that runs 
from Monastir to Kozani. A 
detachment placed in the last days 
of March at Am 3 mteion to watch 
this gap was, after the collapse of 
Yugoslav resistance on April 8, 
reinforced. 

The enemy attacked in the 
Amynteion area on the evening of 
April 10, and because the troops 
fivailable were inadequate to hold 
the positions on which they stood, 
withdrawal was made to the 
Aliakmon line, running from 
Mt. Olympus along the Aliakmon 
river. During this withdrawal the 
Greek divs. disintegrated, not 
through lack of courage, but from 
lack of modern armament and the 
slowness and unwieldiness of their 
ox-drawn transport ; and contact 
was lost with the Greek armies 
in Albania (Epirus) which could 
not now withdraw to take their 
agreed place in the Aliakmon 
line W. of Gen. Wilson’s force. A 
further withdrawal therefore be- 
gan, to the Thermopylae line, 
which could be held at least for 
a time by the Imperial forces alone. 

The Germans followed rapidly, 
and on April 15 launched an 
attack on a combined N.Z. and 
Australian force in the Peneios 
Gorge. The pass was defended 
with spirit, and when on the 18th 
the Germans were masters of it, 
the main body of the Anzac corps 
had withdrawn successfully to 
Larissa. Mist and low cloud had 
so far prevented the enemy from 
using his air mastery effectively, 
but from Larissa onwards columns 
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Greece. The Swastika going np over 
the Acropolis after the German 
entry into Athens, April 27, 1941 


on the road were attacked from 
the air withont respite. 

By the morning of April 20, 
the N.Z. div. occupied the Ther- 
mopylae line from the sea to the 
summit of the mountains, and the 
6th Australian div. occupied the 
Brailos position covering the main 
road to Thebes and Athens. The 
1st armoured brigade, which had 
lost most of its tanks through 
mechanical breakdown, was in 
reserve protecting the right and 
rear of the Anzac corps against 
a threat from Euboea. The dis- 
integration of the Greek forces, 
however, made possible a German 
penetration on the extreme left 
of the line about Delphi. 

Withdrawal of Forces 

Clearly, little could be expected 
from the Greek forces in Albania, 
and that Greek resistance could 
not long continue. Piraeus, at 
which most of the British forces 
in Greece had landed, had become 
virtually unusable through bomb- 
ing. Gen. Wavell cancelled the 
sailing of farther British troops 
and arrived in Athens himself on 
April 19. The prime minister had 
committed suicide the day before, 
and the king, acting as head of 
his government, agreed that the 
evacuation of the British forces 
was essential. 

On April 21 the Greek armies 
in the Epirus capitulated. The 
withdrawal from Thermopylae was 
covered by a brigade group of the 
N.Z. div., which inflicted severe 
losses in men and tanks on the 
enemy. Embarkation from open 
beaches began on the night of 


April 24-26, and was completed 
on May 1. (Small groups of those 
left behind continued for months 
to reach Egypt in little boats.) 
The troops sent to Greece num- 
bered approximately 57,660. 
Close on 43,000 were, thanks to the 
magnificent work of the R.N., re- 
embarked, but they had lost all 
guns, transport, and equipment 
other than personal equipment ; 
27,000 were landed in Crete (g'.v.), 
the remainder taken to Egypt. 
German parachute troops cut the 
Corinth canal on April 26, and on 
the 27th the enemy entered Athens. 

Gebman Occupation. When 
the Greek forces in Epirus capitu- 
lated, King George II with the 
crown prince and the government 
left Athens for Crete, whence, 
after a narrow escape from capture 
by German parachutists, he was 
taken off by a destroyer and 
landed in Egypt. In Sept, the 
Greek govt, was reconstituted in 
London where it stayed until 
March, 1943, when it moved to 
Cairo, remaining there until it 
returned to Greece in Oct., 1944. 
Throughout the German occupa- 
tion of Greece, it represented 
Greek interests among the United 
Nations, and directed the raising 
of armed forces. Greek troops 
attached to the 8th army dis- 
tinguished themselves in N. Africa 
at Alamein, and in Italy, particu- 
larly in the operations which cul- 
minated in the capture of Rimini 
Sept. 21, 1944. 

In Greece itself the Germans 
immediately set up a quisling 
government whose attempts to 


enlist support for the Nazi “ new 
order ” had no success ; in town 
and country the people resisted 
their enemies. These included the 
Bulgars, who occupied W. Thrace 
and E. Macedonia, and did their 
best to Bulgarise them. Only 
20,000 to 25,000 Greeks were 
drafted for work in Germany, 
and some of them were repatriated 
because of the defeatist propa- 
ganda they spread. Sabotage was 
widespread ; in reprisal about 
1,500 villages were burnt, render- 
ing a million and a quarter home- 
less. Tobacco and currant har- 
vests decreased to 11 p.c. and 34 
p.c. respectively of pre-war pro- 
duction. A quarter* of Greece’s 
limited forests were destroyed, 
90 p.c. of her large bridges and 
60 p.c. of her smaller ones. Loss 
of life through guerrilla fighting, 
famine, executions, and deporta- 
tion amounted to 480,000. 

Guerrilla Activities 
By the beginning of 1943, 
guerrilla activities had become 
widespread, but attempts to co- 
ordinate the various forces, whose 
total was estimated at 25,000 men, 
failed. They were divided into 
two politically hostile bodies, 
which fought one another as well 
as the enemy, even while their 
country was occupied. Their 
internecine strife continued after 
the Germans, threatened in the 
rear by the rapid Russian advance 
into the Balkans, withdrew in 
Sept.-Oct., 1944, and British and 
Greek regular forces from Italy, 
and then the exiled government 
from Cairo, arrived in Greece, 



Greece. Bntisli statesmen took an active part in trying to settle the political 
crisis alter the Greek liberation in 1944. Archbishop Damaskinos is here seen 
presiding over an historic conference, Dec. 26, 1944, with Winston ChurchiU 
and Anthony Eden on his right, and F.-SI. Alexander on his left 
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After Liberation. Distrust of 
the king, whose support of the 
Metaxas dictatorship had made 
him suspect among many Greeks 
who were not republicans, was a 
further complication. The British 
forces who had landed as friends 
and liberators becoming embroiled 
on these squabbles, Churchill and 
Eden flew to Greece, Dec., 1944, 
and called a conference of all 
parties, which agreed to ask the 
king to nominate as regent Arch- 
bishop Damaskinos, head of the 
Greek Church, a man who, by his 
courageous stand during the Ger- 
man occupation, had earned gen- 
eral confidence and respect. Under 
British pressure, the tog, then in 
London, issued, Dec. 31, a pro- 
clamation making the desired 
appointment, and announcing his 
resolve not to return to Greece 
until invited. A general election, 
March 31, 1946 (boycotted by 
the Communist-directed E.A.M., 
and, to prevent intimidation of 
voters, observed by an Allied 
electoral mission of 240 teams), 
gave a victory to the Populist 
(royalist) party of 191 out of 317 
seats ; a plebiscite, Sept. 1, gave 


68*96 p.c. of votes for the king, 
who returned to Greece on Sept. 
27. He died April ,1, 1947, and 
was succeeded by his brother Paul, 
who began his reign in a country 
still rent by civil war, still suffer- 
ing distress as a result of the de- 
struction of the years 1941-44 and 
the subsequent internal strife. For 
later events see N.V. 
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Discoveries at Mycenae revealed 
an art which, had it been shown to 
be that of the Heroic Age of which 
Homer sang, belonged properly to 
the Greek race, and was the earli- 
est expression of its genius. They 
proved, however, to be only the 
first stage in the process by which 
the civflization of the Aegean in 
prehistoric times was brought to 
light and a continuous archaeo- 
logical record established, dating 
from the Neolithic age. 

The Minoan Tradition 
It became clear that Crete was 
in the garliest time the seat of a 
great pcTwer, doubtless the kingdom 
of Minos loiown to Greek tradition ; 
and the palace of the rulers of 
Cnossus was the centre from which 
its artistic influence was carried 
far and wide in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. Hence we now speak of 
Minoan rather than Mycenaean 
art, since the importance of 
Mycenae is secondary and con- 
temporary with the later phases of 
the development in Crete. But it 
is very questionable whether the 
artists of this period were in any 


sense Greeks ; their pictographic 
script has not, it is true, been de- 
ciphered, but it seems unlikely that 
it was used to write the Greek 
tongue. 

The art of the time produced 
masterpieces of decoration, and 
some remarkably naturalistic 
works such as the gold cups un- 
earthed at Vaphio ; but it lacks the 
sobriety and symmetry of true 
Greek art, and it seems best to 
suppose that Aegean civilization 
came to an end about 1000 b.c. 
owing to the invasion of waves of 
immigrants from the north, who 
founded the Greek race. The older 
art died out and left but doubtful 
traces in that which followed. 

Early Greek Ari; 

The earliest Greek art in the 
proper sense is represented for us 
almost entirely by pottery, at first 
adorned vith geometrical patterns 
and a few rudely drawn figures, 
but later borrowing from Oriental 
models a wealth of plant and 
animal forms usually arranged in 
horizontal bands of decoration. 
Corinth and Chalcis in Greece 


proper were the main centres of 
production ; Ionia, Rhodes, and 
Melos had their own styles. Very 
soon subjects from myth and saga 
began to make their appearance, 
generally isolated scenes of combat 
or exploits of heroes. 

Ionian art treats its material 
with greater breadth, expanding it 
so as to fill a frieze, and often dis- 
regards the unities of time and 
space ; Doric art concentrates 
attention on a single motive and 
prefers the square field. Some 
remains of early metal work and 
painted sarcophagi from Ionia 
illustrate this, and the cedar-wood 
chest covered with carvings, which 
was dedicated at Olympia by the 
t 3 rrant Cypselus {q.v.) of Corinth, 
seems to have combined both forms 
in one. The Fran 9 ois vase, an Attic 
work of the early 6th century b.c., 
shows the handicraft of this time at 
its best. There is an artistic, as dis- 
tinct from a literary, tradition in 
handling m 3 rthological subjects. 

The Beginnings of Sculpture 
To the same period belong the 
beginnings of Greek sculpture. 
This was at first religious ; the 
earliest statues were those of the 
gods, the next those of their 
priests or worshippers, dedicated in 
temple-precincts. At first we have 
rude and shapeless images such as 
that of Apollo at Amyclae, a 
bronze column with head, hands, 
and feet attached ; these rough- 
hewn pillars were called Choana. 
But the progress made by the 
Greek artist in representing the 
human form was very rapid. For 
some time he obeyed the law of 
frontality which prescribes that 
the figure shall be symmetrical 
about a straight vertical line, and 
when this limitation was over- 
come, he continued to represent 
the most typical aspect of his 
subject, or even to combine 
typical aspects of its several parts, 
so that we have a full-faced body 
with the legs of a runner in profile.- 
The limits of strictly religious 
art were passed when atldetes 
who won victories in the games 
were permitted to dedicate their 
statues. Hence came a powerful 
impulse to the study of the human 
form, and in due time to the repro- 
duction of individual features, 
though true portrait sculpture 
begins at the earliest in the 5th 
century. Ancient writers tell of a 
mythical Daedalus as the founder 
of a school of sculptors ; the names 
of many of his successors are 
historical, such as Archermus of 
Chios, Dipoenus and Scyllis of 
Crete, and Rhoecus and Theodorus, 
the inventors of casting in bronze. 
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As in early handicraft, so in sculp* 
ture, we find an Ionic school work- 
ing largely in the Aegean islands 
and known to us from works dedi- 
cated at Delos, but also active at 
Athens ; and on the other hand a 
Dorian school which worked in the 
Peloponnese — ^where Sparta was 
then stUl an art-centre — and in the 
western colonies. 

Sculpture soon became associa- 
ted with reli^ous architecture, the 
continuous frieze above the column 
of the Greek temple and the 
“ metopes,” or square slabs filling 
what had been empty spaces 
between the beam-ends of wooden 
buildings, gave golden opportuni- 
ties for work in high or low relief ; 
the triangular pedSnent presented 
a fresh problem, which the Greek 
was not slow to solve. In an 
early attempt made in Athens, 
Heracles is shown wrestling with 
Triton. 

The material was a soft, calcare- 
ous tufa, which was covered by a 
thick layer of paint — ^red, blue and 
green. This work belongs to the 
6th century, during which the 
Peisistratid tyrants made Athens 
a great art-centre, attracting from 
both Ionia and the Peloponnese, 
especially the former, the best 
talent of the time. 

Athenian Yase Painting 
Other foci of artistic develop- 
ment were the sanctuaries of Delphi 
and Olympia, which rulers, states 
and in&viduals from E. and W. 
filled with their offerings ; and the 
advance towards technical mastery 
had made great strides even before 
the Persian wars (490-479 B.O.), 
which raised the national conscious- 
ness of the Greek to the most in- 
tense pitch, and was followed by 
the attainment, within a few 
decades, of the highest artistic per- 
fection. In particular, the Athenian 
vase-painters showed a marvellous 
fertility of imagination, combined 
with great delicacy in Ihie-drawing 
and skill in adapting their com- 
“positions to a curved surface. 
Euphronius, Duris and Hieron are 
the most famous, but many of the 
finest vases are unsigned. 

The severity of the earlier works 
of this time, such as the bronze 
charioteer dedicated at Delphi by 
a S 3 rracusan prince or the pediment 
of the temple of Aphaia at Aegina 
soon gives way to the marveUous 
freedom of the discus-thrower of 
Myron. The so-cahed canon of 
Polyclitus represented the frame 
of the human athlete in its perfect 
type ; and the sculptures of the Par- 
thenon, though we cannot trace in 
them the hand of Pheidias himself, 
to whom was entrusted the general 
supervision of the decoration of the 
temple and the carving in gold and 


ivory of the statue of Athena, of 
which a reduced copy was foimd 
at Athens, reveal both by design 
and execution a group of craftsmen 
of unsurpassed cunning. 

Naturally much less is known of 
the painting of the same period in 
which Polygnotus was the most 
famous name ; but we can perhaps 
form some idea of the style of his 
great frescoes of the fall of Troy 
and the under world, both at 
Delphi, from Athenian vase paint- 
ings. At Ol 3 n:npia, the great temple 
of Zeus, with its pediments, belongs 
to the earlier half of the 5th cen- 
tury; the statue of the god was 
the work of Pheidias, but we have 
no material for an adequate re- 
construction of it. 

Developments o! the 4th Century 

The great war which devastated 
Greece in the closing decades of 
the 6th centuiy B.O., to some extent 
severed the intimate association 
of art with national’ life ; it also 
affected the distribution of the 
national wealth, and led to a 
lowering of religious conceptions 
and of political standards. Thus in 
the 4th century we find in the 
finest works not so much an 
embodiment of ideals as a refine- 
ment of the artist’s individual con- 
ception of beauty; moreover, the 
execution of the earlier period, 
masterly as it was, was surpassed 
by that of the great sculptors of 
the new time. 

We possess an original by Praxi- 
teles in the Hermes at Olympia 
in which the treatment of fiesh 
and drapery, alike at once in its 
realism and its grace, is inimit- 
able. We can only rely on copies 
for his more famous works — the 
Satyr and the Aphrodite of Cnidus ; 
his contemporary Soopas, who ex- 
celled in the rendering of passion, 
must be judged by the heads from 
the pediment designed by him for 
a temple at Tegea in Arcadia. 

The athletic school of Sicyon pro- 
duced its master in Lysippus, of 
whose Apoxyomenos (an athlete 
scraping himself with a strigil) there 
is a copy in the Vatican which is 
more slender in its scheme of pro- 
portions than the Canon of Poly- 
clitus. Lysippus was also a master 
of portrait sculpture, which now at 
length, in the hands of Silanion and 
others, attained individual realism 
(a fine example is the portrait of 
Demosthenes, byPolyeuctus). He 
was commissioned to reproduce the 
features of Alexander the Great, 
which we recognize in many works, 
including the head of a marble 
^tatue found at Cyrene after the 
Italian occupation of Cyrenaica in 
1912. Alexander also employed 
the greatest of Greek painters, 
Apelles, who, with his rival Proto- 


genes, succeeded to the places occu- 
pied at the beginning of the 4th 
century by Zeuxis and Parrhasius. 
These are, however, no more than 
names to us. The use of colour in 
connexion with sculpture is illus- 
trated by the magnificent series 
of sarcophagi discovered at Sidon, 
one of which represents Alexander 
in battle and the chase. 

In the Hellenistic age which fol- 
lowed the death of Alexander, art 
was affected by the changed social 
and political conditions. The 
monarchies which arose from the 
ruins of Alexander’s empire, and 
such communities, e.g, Rhodes, as 
enjoyed a measure of freedom un- 
der their protection, enlisted the 
services of the greater artists for 
the erection and adornment of their 
ublic monuments. The famous 
blossus of Rhodes, which fulfilled 
the function of a lighthouse, was 
the work of Chares, a pupil of 
Lysippus. The Victory of Samo- 
thrace, a colossal statue of the 
goddess standing on the prow of a 
ship, which is now in the Louvre, 
commemorated a naval victo]^ 
won by Demetrius Poliorcetes in 
306 B.C. The Fortune of Antioch, 
an early example of the personifi- 
cations popular in this period, is 
represented by a statuette in the 
Vatican ; it was the work of Euty- 
chides of Sicyon, another pupil of 
Lysippus. 

Axt in Peigamnin 

The kings of Pergamum were the 
chief patrons of art in the Hellen- 
istic age. Their victories over the 
Gaulish invaders of the 3rd cen- 
tury B.C. were commemorated 
both by a series of life-sized statues 
and groups, some of which survive 
in originals and copies, the most 
famous being the Dying Gaul of 
the Capitoline Museum, Rome, and 
also by a number of smaller groups 
representing the combats of gods 
and giants, Athenians and Ama- 
zons, Athenians and Persians, and 
Pergamenes and Gauls, regarded as 
typical of the struggle between 
Greek and barbarian. The Apollo 
of the Belvedere, now in the Vati- 
can, an antique copy of a bronze 
Greek original, assigned by some 
to the 4th century, perhaps rather 
commemorates the repulse of the 
Gauls from Delphi in 279 b.c. 

Above all, the great altar erected 
on the Acropolis of Pergamum, 
probably by Eumeres II (197-159 
B.C.) is decorated with a frieze 
in high relief depicting the battle 
of the gods and giants, in which 
a new art, distinguished by 
dramatic force and technical bra- 
vura, is brilliantly represented. A 
school of artists which fiourished 
at Rhodes in the century preceding 
the Christian era has left us the 
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group of Laoooon and his sons, 
with its exaggerated pathos. From 
Tralles in Asia Miaor came Apol- 
lonius and Tauriscus, the sculptors 
of the Famese bull at Naples, a 
group which represents the punish- 
ment of Birce by Amphion and 
Zethus. The scientific research of 
the time left its trace in the Bor- 
ghese fighter of Agasias, an Ephe- 
sian sculptor, which is interesting 
as an example of minute ana- 
tomical study. 

Decorative Arts 

Artists also catered for the tastes 
of the wealthy class which sprang 
up in the capitals and other great 
cities of the new monarchies. 
Painting and mosaic were employed 
in the decoration of private houses, 
especially at Alexandria, and the 
discoveries of Rome and Pompeii 
enable us to form some idea of the 
results. Alexandria was the chief, 
but not the only, home of Toreutic, 
or the art of the chaser of gold and 
silver, of whose work Roman plate 
gives us the best impression. The 
terra-cotta statuettes and groups 
found in tombs, especially those of 
Tanagra in Boeotia, are works of 
great charm and delicacy. 

The growth of private luxury 
was also responsible for the popu- 
larity of genre subjects in sculp- 
ture, of wmch the best example is 
the Boy and Goose by Boethus, 
for the loss of reli^ous significance 
in the representations of divinities, 
as in the instance of the Medici 
Venus and the Aphrodite in the 
Bath of Boedalsas, and the hybrid 
of painting and sculpture seen in 
the pictorial reliefs used in wall- 
decoration. Lastly, after the 
Roman conquest, we find a re- 
currence to early models in the Neo- 
Attic school of archaising artists. 

H. Stuart-Jones 
Bibliography. A Handbook of 
Greek Sculpture, E. A. Gardner, 
1902--3 ; The Art of the Greeks, 
H. B. Walters, 3rd ed., 1934 ; Greek 
Art and Literature, T. B. L. Webster, 
1939. 

Architecture. Before the 7th 
century B.c. the architecture of the 
peoples inhabiting the Greek penin- 
sula and parts of the Asia Minor 
coast was too deeply impregnated 
with Persian, Egyptian, and As- 
syrian elements to be regarded as a 
(fistinctive style. The discoveries 
atTiryns (Troy), Cnossus,Mycenae, 
and other places have revealed the 
existence of an elaborate archi- 
tecture four or five centuries ear- 
lier than the beginnings of the real 
Greek civilization ; but those build- 
ings had little or nothing in common 
with the form or spirit of what is 
now understood by Greek archi- 
tecture. It is only after the lapse 
of 400 years that the national archi- 


tecture begins to emerge. Even 
then, its massiveness and bold pro- 
portions are suggestive of Egypt 
rather than Greece, and it is not 
until the 5th century b.c. that 
this massiveness is refined into 
the combined stability and grace 
of Doric building. 

The main principle governing 
Greek building was ordered sym- 
metry combined with picturesque- 
ness of effect. Individually, the 
Greek temple, fully developed, is 
an oblong structure enclosed by a 
row of columns. In its earliest 
form it was a small square apart- 
ment in which the image of a par- 
ticular deity was placed, with a 
porch formed of two flanking piers, 
and two columns between them, 
on its front. The next step was to 
separate the apartment, or cella, 
from its porch by a screen with a 
doorway. The porch was then 
further developed by the addition 
of an outside screen of four columns, 
which number was subsequently 
increased to six, so as to enable 
the two at the extremities to out- 
flank the actual front and form a 
starting-point for a range of 
columns carried round the remain- 
der of the building. Thus was 
evolved the hexastyle temple, 
which is the typical form of the 
mature Greek temple enclosed in 
its envelope of columns. The Par- 
thenon itself is exceptional in that 
it had a hexastyle portico at each 
end of the cella, and, outside, a 
further portico which was octa- 
style (eight-columned) ; but the 
hexastyle type is the prevailing one. 

Grouping of Buildings 

The building consisted of a single 
storey with a low-pitched roof 
ending in a pediment. Height 
was not aimed at, nor is there any 
great variety of outline. On the 
other hand, these buildings were 
grouped so as to secure the maxi- 
mum effect of picturesqueness. No 
two of those which once crowned 
the Acropolis were placed in line 
with each other. They were set at 
various angles, conforming to the 
rise and fall of the ground, from 
which they appeared, spontane- 
ously and naturally, to grow. 

Moreover, the Greek temple, 
regularly outlined, exquisitely 
though not mathematicaUy pro- 
portioned as it was, did not rely 
wholly on its form. The architec- 
tural ornament of its exterior was 
decked out in bright primary 
colours, sometimes gilded ; marble 
was often covered with coloured 
stucco, and sculpture was painted, 
until the whole must have sparkled 
with points of colour in the sun. 

Greek architecture was domi- 
nated at successive periods by 
three Orders, of which the first 


and best beloved was the Doric. 
In Athens, one of the best pre» 
served buildings of this Order is 
the so-caUed Temple of Theseus. 
Excavations carried out at Olym- 
pia in 1876 laid bare the founda- 
tions and plan of a great Doric 
temple of Zeus, and of others, 
while many similar structures have 
been unearthed in Crete and the 
islands of the Archipelago, the 
western coast of Asia Minor, and 
in Sicily and the toe of Italy, where 
Greek colonies existed. 

The evolution of the Ionic Order 
is less easy to trace than the 
Doric. The volute capitals, which 
are its distinguishing feature, ap- 
pear to have originated in Asia, 
and there are no known examples 
in Greece itself earlier than the 
5th century. The Erectheum, on 
the Acropolis, the greatest of all 
Ionic temples, was built about 
420 B.C. In Asia Minor, however, 
Ionic temples existed before the 
Persian Wars. 

Just as the use of the Doric 
Order reached its climax of splen- 
dour a few years after the building 
of the “Parthenon (447 b.o.), so the 
maturity of the Ionic followed the 
Erectheum within the space of a 
few years, as if, in each case, the 
production of a great example was 
needed to give the impetus to the 
development of the style. Doric 
had satisfied the early aspirations 
of the Greek builders to comeliness 
of form and fine proportions, but 
denied them the greater freedom 
of purely architectural ornament 
which they desired. 

The Ionic Order gave them a 
new opportunity. The Ionic vol- 
ute, in its original form, had a two- 
sided capital. This was found un- 
satisfactory at the coiners of build- 
ings where the capitals had to 
show their ends, while those next 
to them showed their broadsides 
and volutes. A new comer capital 
was accordingly invented which, 
by a slight modification of the 
volutes, was transformed into a 
four-sided capital, thus enabling 
the continuity in the whole line of 
capitals on a front to be preserved. 
This order also admitted more 
than one tn atment of the bases of 
columns, and variety in the treat- 
ment of the entablature. 

The Corinthian Order 

The Corinthian Order, the latsst 
of the three employed by the 
Greeks, was not introduced much 
earlier than the age of Alexander 
the Great. Its foliated capital ap- 
pears to have been borrowed from 
the bell-shaped capital of the an- 
cient Egyptians, though the acan- 
thus leaf ornament with which the 
Greeks covered it was practically 
their own device. A little circular 
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building at Athens, known as the 
Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, 
is accredited as the best example 
of this order on Grecian soil; it 
was erected about 334 B.c. But 
the style was never fully developed 
in Greece, and its manifestations 
are chiefly found in the architec- 
ture of the decadence ; it is rather 
a feature of Boman architecture 
than of Greek. 

Of Greek municipal buildings 
very few traces remain, but in the 
time of Pericles (5th century) the 
Agora, or market place, of Athens 
had its porticoes and colonnades 
enriched with painting and sculp- 
ture in a manner befitting the 
great industrial centre of the city. 
Domestic architecture retained the 
Oriental type, squat and bare on 
the outside, with roofs sloping to 
the courtyard, presenting no fea- 
tures of architectural interest. 
The Greeks were not tomb- 
builders. 

The theatres were built on a 
scale surpassing that of all other 
public buildings, both in Greece 
itself and in Asia Minor; the 
theatre at Dionysus was no less 
than 443 ft. in diameter ; but the 
proscenia of these great masses of 
masonry were the only points 
treated architecturally, and none 
of them has survived. 

r. J. Madean 

Bibliography, Greek Architec- 
ture, A. Marquand, 1909 j Greek 
Architecture, E. A. Browne, 1909 ; 
Die Baulcunst der Grieohen, J. 
Durm, 3rd ed. 1910 ; Hellenic 
Architecture, E. Bell, 1920 ; The 
Ai’chitectme of Ancient Greece, 
Anderson, Spiers, and Dunsmoor, 
1927. 

Greek Churcli. Hame given to 
the Eastern or Oriental Church, 
the full title of which is The Holy 
Orthodox Catholic Oriental Church, 
The name Greek is given to this 
Church because it was Greek in 
origin, and most of its ecclesiasti- 
cal liturgies and literature were 
composed in that language. The 
Greek Church is today the third 
largest section of Christendom, 
having some 130,000,000 members 
as against 230,000,000 Roman 
Catholics and 140,000,000 Pro- 
testants. By far the greatest 
number of its members belong 
to Russia, the remainder being 
scattered about Turkey, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Egypt, Palestine, and Cyprus. 

In primitive times the Eastern 
and Western parts of Christendom 
formed a single church, and it 
was only gradually that the separa- 
tion took place. Many causes con- 
tributed to this result. When 
Constantine transferred the capi- 


tal of the empire from Rome to 
Constantinople, it was inevitable 
that the Roman empire would 
split into two divisions, and that 
the political rivalry between these 
two divisions would be reflected 
in the Church. 

It soon also became clear that 
the genius of the East differed from 
that of the West. The East was 
more interested in the speculative 
problems of theology, the West 
in form and organization. The 
spirit of the East finds its best 
expression in the writings of 
Origen and the Alexandrian 
fathers; the spirit of the West in 
those of Augustine. To the East 
we owe the metaphysical side of 
Christian theology, especially in 
Christology; to the West the 
doctrines of sin, grace, and pre- 
destination. Por some centuries 
the two Churches gradually drifted 
apart, but it was not until the 9th 
century that the final rupture took 
place. The actual occasion for the 
division was a controversy upon 
the Filioque clause in the Nicene 
creed. 

Points of Difference 

In addition to the theological 
difference, there were several out- 
standing points upon which the 
two Churches diverged : (1) the 
Eastern Church maintained the 
absolute equality of the different 
patriarchates and refused to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the 
pope of Rome; (2) the Eastern 
Church refused to adopt the rule 
of celibacy for the mass of its 
clergy, and allowed all except the 
bishops and monks to marry ; (3) 
the Eastern Church always main- 
tained communion “ in both 
kinds,” and refused to consent 
to the Roman practice of with- 
holding the cup from the laity; 
(4) it also insisted on “ trine im- 
mersion ” in baptism; (5) it al- 
lowed the use of the vernacular in 
its liturgies and public worship ; 
(6) the Eastern Church does not 
accept the Apostles’ or the 
Athanasian creed, both of which 
are of Western origin ; but regards 
the Nicene creed without the 
Filioque clause as the basis of its 
faith. 

As a result of its belief in the 
equality of the patriarchates the 
different national sections of the 
Eastern Chmch maintain a con- 
siderable amount of independence. 
The orthodox Church of Russia 
was formerly subject to the 
patriarch of Constantinople, but 
as it grew in importance and 
numbers a separate patriarchate 
was established at Moscow in 1582, 
and in 1721 a holy synod was 


established at St. Petersburg whose 
jurisdiction extended across two 
continents. The national Church 
of Greece also secured its inde- 
pendence in 1852, and has a synod 
and archbishop of its own. 
Serbia (Yugoslavia), Rumania, 
Poland, Bulgaria, and Albania 
have their own synods. 

Various attempts have been 
made at different times to bring 
about a reunion between the East- 
ern Church and the Churches of 
the West. At the councils of 
Lyons, 1274, and of Ferrara, 1439, 
fruitless efforts were initiated to 
heal the breach. The papacy has 
always presented an insurmount- 
able barrier. Overtures have also 
been made by the Lutheran 
Church, but the difficulties have 
always proved intractable. 

Specially friendly relations exist 
between the Orthodox and Angli- 
can Churches. At the invitation 
of the archbishop of Canterbury, 
the oecumenical patriarch sent 
delegations to conferences at 
Lambeth to discuss doctrinal 
questions. A joint commission of 
Orthodox and Anglican divines set 
up at Lambeth, 1931, reached 
agreement on some points, and, 
though it failed to achieve unity, 
proposed that the quest should be 
continued. 

Germauos, Uetropolitan of 

Tbiyateira, Exarch., of W. 

and Central Europe 

Greek Fire. Inflammable com- 
position used by the Byzantine 
Greeks for defensive warfare. Ac- 
cording to many accounts it was 
inextinguishable and was able to 
burn under water. Its invention 
is ascribed to Callinicus of Helio- 
polis in A.D. 668. The composition 
of Greek fire is a matter of imcer- 
tainty. Aeneas Tacticus gives it 
as a mixture of sulphur, pitch, 
charcoal, incense, and tow, while 
Vegetius adds naphtha. 

It was used against the enemy 
in various forms, the simplest being 
a tube packed frill of the composi- 
tion and thrown like the modern 
grenade. It was often blown 
through copper tubes, fixed in the 
prow of the vessel. There is very 
little doubt that gunpowder, or 
some composition very like it, was 
also used to hurl missiles of Greek 
fire composition which exploded 
on impact. 

The secret of Greek fire was well 
kept, and the terror it inspired, 
apart from its devastating effects, 
prevented the capture of Constan- 
tinople for many centuries. The 
use of various forms of Greek fire 
was continued till the 14th century 
when gunpowder took its place. 
See Explosives ; Flame Weapon. 
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GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

J. T. Phllllmore, LI-D., Pro*, ol Humanity, axasgow, 1906-26 

This article is supplemented by articles on the Greek writers, 
e.g, Hesiod and Homer ; the dramatists, e,g. Aristophanes, Euru 
pides, and Sophocles; Thucydides, ^ and other historians. See 
Acting; Drama; Theaire; also Alphabet 


Greek is a member of the Indo- 
European family of languages. The 
view that there existed a special 
affinity between Greek and the 
Italic languages, due to an original 
Greoo-Italian language, is no 
longer held. The common primi- 
tive language of the Greek stocks is 
unknown ; the Homeric poems, 
the earliest existing record, exhibit 
forms belonging to various times _ 
and different idioms. According to 
the ancient Greeks themselves, ^ 
Greek once contained three (four) - 
distinct dialects — Doric, Aeolic, 
(Attic) Ionic, named after Dorus, 
Aeolus, and Ion, the three legen- 
dary ancestors of the Hellenic race. 

Modem philologists are content 
with two main divisions : Ionic 
and non-Ionic, the former including 
the language of Homer, the new- 
lonic of Herodotus, and Attic 
(Athens), the latter Doric (Sparta, 
Corinth), Aeolic (Boeotia), and 
Achaean (northern Greece). At the 
end of the 6th century b.o. a dia- 
lect of the Ionic group, that of 
Athens, whose political, social, and 
industrial superiority had raised 
her to the position of the metro- 
polis of Hellas, asserted and main- 
tained its supremacy over the rest. 

The history of* the Greek lan- 
guage may be roughly divided into 
the following periods : Attic (500- 
300 B.O.) ; HeUenistio (300 B.O.- 
A.D. 600) ; Byzantine (600-1463) ; 
modem (1463 to the present day). 
After the subjection of Greece to 
the rule of Macedonia, Attic be- 
came the popular language at the 
Macedonian court. The conquests 
of Alexander in Egypt and the East, 
the substitution of Alexandria for _ 
Athens as the centre of Teaming 
and civilization, and the founds- J 
tion of new Hellenic communities, i 
led to its adoption as the general c 
means of communication. ® 

The result was the formation of a j 
dialect called Hellenistic or Koine, r 
universal or common Greek, as dis- ^ 
tinguished from the pure Attic. " 
The term HeUenistio was formerly 
limited to the language of Greek- 
speaking foreigners, especially Jews, 
and was used with special re- 
ference to biblical Greek, but is 
now generally understood to mean 
the language spoken from the time 
of Alexander the Great to the esta- 
blishment of the Byzantine or 
Eastern empire. Many specimens, 
in colloquial style but of no particu- 
lar literary interest, have been 
found in Egypt. The incorporation 


of Greece in the Roman Empire did 
not lead to the absorption of Greek 
by Latin ; in fact, as Horace says, 
“ the conquered took captive the 
conqueror.” Many Latm words, 
however, especially official, were 
introduced- The military character 
of Roman rule checked hterary ini- 
tiative, and left scope for the deve- 
lopment of the colloquial idiom. 

Greek 

Capitals, English 


'Alpha 

Beta 

Gamma 

^Delta 

lEpsilon 


|Iota 

'Kappa 

'Lambda 


(in iiniAin) 


M 

fjL Mu 

N 

' V 'Nu 

A 

i iXi 

0 

0 jOinicron 

n 

rr |Pi 

p 

p iRho 

s 

(T, Sigma 


S {final]^ 

T 

r (Tau 

T 

V .IJpsilon 

# 

4> Phi 

X 

X CM 

'k 

P Psi 

12 

w |Omega 


(in not) (in not) 


(in note) \ (in note) 


The signs * * represent the hard (as in hat) 
and smooth breathings, the latter merely 
denoting a catch in the breath. Neither 
has any value in modern Greek. Three 
older letters, F, the digamma, having the 
sound of V or w ; Q, the hard k ; and ^ re- 
presenting s, were dropped as being of no 
further use, although they were retained as 
numerals. 

Greek Alphabet as finall y adopted in 403 B.C. 

The conversion of Rome to Chris- 
tianity and the removal of the capi- 
tal to Byzantium (Consta-ntinople) 
had far-reaching effects. The classi- 
cal spirit gave way to new ideas ; 
during this period the name Greeks, 
as savouring of paganism, was re- 
placed by Romaei (Romans). But 
the language itself was saved by the 
church ; the fathers studied it and 
wrote in it, and in fact all written 
compositions were modelled on 
classical Attic. The efforts of the 


Comneni (1050-1200) to revive the 
classical language have their paral- 
lel in those of the purists of modem 
Greece. The subjection of the coun- 
try by the Turks had but little 
effect. It was chiefly seen in words 
relating to food and dress, and 
terms of abuse. 

Similarly, French (chiefly refer- 
able to the Frankish empire at Con- 
stantinople, 1204) and Italian (ow- 
ing to commerce with Venice) con- 
tributed to the vocabulary. But 
with all this the modem language 
cannot be called a mixed language ; 
it is the natural analytical develop- 
ment of Hellenistic, a direct sur- 
_ vival of classical Attic, though im- 
^ poverished, corrupted, and moder- 
nised. 

Ancient Greek was one of the 
most highly inflected languages of 
the Indo-European group. Its 
euphonious vowel system, the soft- 
ness of its consonantal combina- 
tions, the richness of the inflexional 
forms, especially in the verb, its 
adaptability to the formation of 
compounds, rendered it highly 
suitable for rendering abstruse and 
scientific terms. A glance at any 
technical work, or indeed at the 
columns of a newspaper, will show 
how much English is indebted in 
this connexion to the language 
of ancient Greece; e.g. aeroplane, 
gramophone, kinematograph, tele- 
gram, telephone. 

Litebattjbb. The temporal 
range of Greek literature is enor- 
mously long. No fewer, than 2,300 
years divide Homer from the 
Turkish capture of Constantinople ; 
and yet Homer is evidently the 
mature product of a high culture 
which had generations of primitive 
poetry behind it ; and the Byzan- 
tine prolongation of the literature 
was still alive in 1453. Though not 
for all this time giving form to the 
L highest and largest achievements of 
) the human mind, Greece never, 
7 even in her decline, fell below the 
g capacity to furnish at least an 
B articulate chronicle of events. 

■ Such useful longevity is only 
g possible in languages which over- 
flow racial and national limits, 
*• lending themselves to relays of 
■' peoples for their vehicle of thought 
and, thereby, part of their civiliza- 
tion ; it is purchased at the sacrifice 
of idiomatic refinement. So the 
aesthetic beauty of the literature 
certainly declines as from the time 
when Alexander’s conquests hybri- 
dised Greece. Indeed, it has been 
said that, whereas Greek prior to 
that date is unique, thereafter it 
became merely a literature like 
another. But it retained its worka- 
day faculty of expressiveness, and 
was able to expand enough, aftei 
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many foreign intakes, to accommo- 
date the quite new mind of Chris- 
tianity, 

A literary language is formed by 
one of a number of dialects estab- 
lishing itseM as supreme over com- 
petitors. The most expressive wins, 
but the power of expression is only 
then put to the proof when men of 
genius arise to make the inspiring 
demand upon its possibilities. As 
Latin among the ancient, as Tuscan 
among the medieval Italian dia- 
lects, so Ionic took the lead among 
the Greek, because Homer was an 
Ionian. But the great formative 
authors — a, Dante or a Homer — 
borrow freely from other dialects ; 
and the language, which eventually 
establishes itself as central, as the 
mother tongue, prevails by absorp- 
tion as well as by exclusion. Both 
these ways of selection belong to its 
vigour. The language of Homer’s 
Iliad and Odyssey, as well as that 
of Hesiod’s Wor^ and Days, has a 
strain of Aeolic in it. 

Ionic and Atiio 

Ionic, once hallmarked by 
Homer, was further assured of 
primacy by Archilochus (7th cen- 
tury B.O.), a writer whom ancient 
criticism regularly esteemed as 
next only to him in greatness. And 
through the intermediate stage of 
Old Attic, Ionic emerges into the 
eventual Attic which is in perfec- 
tion during the period between 
Pericles and Alexander. Thanks to 
the genius of Pindar, Doric main- 
tains itself in Lyric during the 5th 
century; but after that time the 
mediums for composition are Attic, 
for prose ; and for poetry, an arti- 
ficial decorative diction. 

Attic is the most Greek of Greek, 
and much that is commonly called 
Greek is distinctively Attic, The 
greatest legacy which Attic litera- 
ture bequeathed to the world was 
not the masterpieces of beauty, 
crowded thick into two intense 
centuries (from Aeschylus to 
Menander is only three lifetimes), 
but language perfected as a rea- 
soning instrument. The essence of 
Attic is that art and science 
(which in a romantic view are 
enemies) here are sisters : beauty 
and truth, two names for one 
ideal ; writing, just the best of talk 
immortalised, having shed the 
triviality, but kept the ease. Attic 
may be said to culminate in Plato. 

But the qualities to which Attic 
alone gave an intellectual deter- 
mination are not absent from the 
literature of the other dialects. 
Sappho, whose reputation would 
probably suffer if her complete 
works were recovered, Alcaeus and 
Aleman all have the sharpness of 
touch which goes with high sensi- 
bility. The beauty of good Greek 


is naked beauty, a grace of speech 
like the grace of proportion in a 
human body. These talents are 
there, but o^y devoted to the con- 
cerns of passion and of fancy ; 
Athens applied them to discovery 
and reasoning. 

The Greeks were imrivalled in 
inventiveness ; they left no liter- 
ary form undiscovered, if we ex- 
cept such an essentially informal 
composition as the Latin Satura, 
which had no unity about it but 
the author’s personality. Yet even 
here the Roman claim of originality 
is doubtful. Porms have developed 
and shifted ; what existed only in 
miniature for them has been 
executed on a great scale by mod- 
ems (e.gr. the psychological narra- 
tive or novel of character). But it 
is almost literally true to say that 
one cannot point to any kind of 
modem book from which it would 
not be possible to ascend by a legi- 
timate strain of pedigree to a 
Greek ancestry. Thus the litera- 
ture of the ancient Greeks is the 
perfect field in which to study the 
curious laws (sketched by Brune- 
ti^re and Ouvre) of the develop- 
ment of forms in literature. 

We find certain forms corre- 

Wares must have a markeh^The 
proper audience must exist. Hom- 
eric epic presupposes an aristo- 
cracy in whom the tradition of 
heroic chivalry and patriarchal 
polity still survives, at an interval 
sufficient to suffuse historical out- 
lines with legend. Drama requires 
much intensity of city life for its 
atmosphere ; it results from an 
increasing pressure from prose, i.e. 
poetry modifies itself into this 
form in order to keep a hold on the 
strictly intellectual purposes which 
prose.expressly exists for — ^to prove 
and to perauade. For tragedy is 
poetical casuistry. 

Athenian Comedy 

The development of oratory be- 
longs, of course, to democracy, a 
condition when men need to go 
armed in tongue and wit for their 
safety. The New Comedy of 
Manners is the entertainment of a 
cultivated bourgeoisie, living se- 
curely and serenely in a homo- 
geneous society : the product of an 
Athens which has retired from 
being a great state. Greek genius 
never invented a more catholic 
form ; it could be acclimatised 
anywhere. 

Just when the literature of inde- 
pendence had evolved its complete 
round of manifestations, Mace- 
donian imperialism provided the 
royal courts of Seleucia, Perga- 
mum, and (pre-eminently) Alex- 
andria, to foster all that range of 
productions for which democracy 


has no use : the Callimachean and 
Theocritean schools of verse, the 
methodic curiosities of science, and 
the patient pieties of disinterested 
inquiry, to which mankind owes 
most of its knowledge of the past. 

At every stage in a history which 
is motley with local diversities 
(Hellas, though small in area, 
having many centres or compart- 
ments) and violently accidented 
with revolution (for they were a 
morally unstable people), the Greek 
genius rose to the challenge of creat- 
ing the literary monument proper 
to that occasion. As their political 
philosophy traced a necessaiy 
cycle of politics from monarchy 
through aristocracy — ^plutocracy — 
democracy, to autocracy, so did 
they actually exemplify the nor- 
mal successions of literature. 

The Transformation of Homer 

The forms continue duly to 
ramify and recombine them- 
selves till every spark of vitality 
was worked out, e.g, when epic 
becomes impossible (because with 
increasing refinement of detail, no 
man’s imagination can execute the 
line of beauty on the colossal scale), 
every element of epic yet persists, 
but transformed. The 'emotion of 
a Homeric battlepiece now vents 
itself in a chorus or a rhesis of 
tragedy, i.e, the stock is continued 
by a cross with lyric in that case, 
and rhetoric in this. Similarly, the 
Homeric Aristeia takes new fife as 
the Epinikian ode. Selected out of 
the general fabric of tradition, 
those stories in which the law of 
destiny and retribution is written in 
letters of blood and fire, are now 
enhanced to their full significance ; 
and what has been a few lines of 
detail in Homer becomes for 
Aeschylus the Orestean trilogy. 

Here was a certain peculiar 
quality of events when a super- 
human power or scheme or law 
cuts into the quick of human 
affairs, to stultify pride ; it was 
latent in the poetical mass. Greek 
genius elicits it, gives it full relief, 
appropriates the Dionysiac mum- 
meries as pulpit or stage to mani- 
fest it, and names it once for all 
tragic. The same principle may be 
traced in other successions ; of the 
hymn, older than Homer, and now 
too exhausted to tempt ambition 
any more, there yet survives some- 
thing able by alliance with epini- 
kian and rhetoric, to give birth 
first to the patriotic rhetoric of 
Herodotus’ Chronicles, and later to 
Isocrates* Panegyric. 

Tragedy itself has worked out its 
possibilities -with Euripides, but 
it died only to come to life again in 
New comedy. Even the peculiar, 
inimitable Attic product, the Old 
comedy, left descendants in satire 
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and lampoon. With the Greeks no 
mood was ever at a loss for means 
of expression. The typical ex- 
perience of Greece has at least 
taught us a few principles ; such 
as, that great lyric and great ora- 
tory do not belong to the same age 
(since they are alternative modes) ; 
and that in times of great scientific 
discovery poetry will be mainly 
decorative. 

The Growth of Prose 
What marks the definite triumph 
of the Ionian in the competition 
for intellectual headship and 
spokesmanship of Greece, is the 
institution of prose. Poetry had 
attained to a very high range of 
facility, and had successfully dis- 
charged the functions of pleading 
and arguing besides its peculiar 
birthright of expressing mood, 
impulse, and the pride of Ef e, while 
as yet nobody ventured the idea 
that language could be artistically 
beautiful and yet released from 
metre ; release from a discipline or 
a constraint is how the Greek con- 
ceived this momentous revolution, 
the development of prose. 

The discoverers of the lamhip 
had given to versified thought the 
lightest, easiest, most unaffected 
uniform that it could wear imtil the 
stem convention of artistic dignity 
was broken. But there came a mo- 
ment when thought rebelled. It 
was as though some Chinese decree 
which ordained dancing as the only 
ceremonial mode of progression, 
were abrogated in favour of walk- 
ing. The motive was the scientific 
curiosity which characterises the 
Ionian mind : it was Ionian phil- 
osophers and historians who made 
anew intellectual instrument out of 
unmetrical language, a medium 
hitherto reserved at best for annals, 
registers, etc., which might form 
the materials of history, and for 
the informal sayings and conversa- 
tions of sages who professed no 
systematic theory. 

Prose does not appear imtil the 
6th century b.o., a round hundred 
years after Archilochus; and it 
does not impose itself at once as 
necessary in philosophy. Xeno- 
phanes (born c. 680), and long 
after him, Parmenides (c. 520) and 
Empedocles (c. 484), wrote in 
verse. But all the historians, from 
Cadmus and Pherecydes onward, 
used the new medium. 

During the greatest period (the 
5th century b.o.), as is usual at high 
points of civilization, we find Greek 
poetry and prose closely approxi- 
mating. The reconciling force was 
rhetoric, i.e. the study of style. 
The systematic analysis of language 
was begun in Sicily by Corax and 
Teisias ; but the first great masters 


of self-conscious prose are Gorgias, 
Thrasymachus, Antiphon, and the 
other Sophists. They developed 
the effectiveness of language for 
argument and appeal by principles 
which are of fundamental validity. 
Earliest professors of dialectic 
and literature, under their influ- 
ence the dividing line between 
prose and verse was narrowed down 
to actual metre ; prose even as- 
sumed the emotional rhythm ; and 
verse (dramatic) was refined away 
from the pomp of Aeschylus to the 
discreet pliancy of Sophocles ; and 
this approximation continued as 
long and in so far as poetry con- 
tinued to be a form of action at all, 
Le. concerned with proving or per- 
suading. A great prose writer like 
Thucydides has a poeticalimagina- 
tion ; a great poet like Euripides 
has a scientific intellect. 

But a century later and the two 
diverge again : poetry, now made 
wholly to please, “ dresses up ” 
without regard to common usage. 
Prose, devoted to science, in the 
hands of Aristotle’s school, be- 
comes almost as exact and disim- 
passioned an instrument as algebra. 
Indeed, there is no modem science 
which might not conveniently use 
Greek as a language, adequate to 
all its requirements in facUiiy and 
accuracy. From the 4th century 
B.o. onward prose prevails : no 
books that deeply changed any- 
body’s mind were written in verse 
henceforth. 

The Eom€ Dialektos 

But after the loss of Athenian in- 
dependence there is both a general 
decline in creative power and also a 
disestablishment of Attic from its 
position of dominance. The new 
capitals form new local centres, of 
which Alexandria is the chief. To 
correct this artistic decentraliza- 
tion, natural necessity evoked a 
new common language, the Koine 
DialektoSt a federative language, 
as though English, American, and 
Pidgin-English were to coalesce 
nowadays. 

It was cheap Greek, preserving 
somewhat of the readiness and fru- 
gality of Attic as an instrument, 
but more or less discoloured by con- 
tact with non-Hellenic on the 
fringes of the Mediterranean world ; 
Greek written by and for Jews, 
Egyptians, Syrians, Italians, etc. 
Undistinguished rather than de- 
graded, it offered the prose-artist 
no adequate means of refined crafts- 
manship. It was a medium out of 
which hardly anything but religious 
inspiration could make style. 

Consequently, though serious 
writers, such as Polybius, Plu- 
tarch, Marcus Aurelius, used this 
ordinary Greek as it came to their 


hand, Latinisms, barbarisms, neo- 
logisms, and all, without nicety, 
and never found themselves 
cramped for expression, more con- 
scious stylists began as early as the* 
1st century a.d. to write a literary 
Greek, studiously learned from 
classical models, for their orna- 
mental purposes. There were 
several waves of such Atticism, 
conscious renascences of an obso- 
lete fashion worked by academic 
aristocracies ; the most famous is 
that to which Dion of Prusa(c. a,d. 
40-117), Lucian (c. a.d. 125-185), 
a Syrian, and the Philostrati (c. 
A.D. 150-250) belong. The Atticist 
renascences, and likewise all the 
poetry produced after the downfall 
of Athenian liberty, addressed 
themselves to learned coteries, not 
to the general average of an intelli- 
gent bourgeoisie as before. 

Literature, it has been said, be- 
came now a chamber concert for 
virtuosi. Thus there is a regular 
barrier between, on the one hand, 
the poetry of Callimachus, Eu- 
phorion, the Anthology Little 
Masters, or the prose of Lucian and 
Alciphron ; and on the other, the 
New Testament (on its literary 
side) and the popular propagandism 
of such sects as Cynicism. 

In the Greek Romances we 
have a singular phenomenon : an 
essentially un- Attic, only half Hel- 
lenic thing, neglected all through 
the classical period, and finaUy 
taken up into polite literature in 
the period of Atticist renascence. 
These stories, coming so late as 
they did, and so evidently creatures 
begotten in senility, have yet exer- 
cised a far greater influence on 
later literatures than any other 
product of the Greek genius after 
Plutarch. The poem of Nonnus 
{Dionysiaca in 48 books), produced 
more than 1,200 years after Homer 
in the Homeric convention of dic- 
tion, is an extraordinary literary 
fact. Here, far down the centuries, 
was a Syrian in Egypt, inditing an 
epic which is despised only because 
the past brilhance of Greece ob- 
scures it. 

Procopius and S. Romanos 

A sort of final spasm takes place 
in the epoch of Justinian when 
Procopius in history, and Palladas 
in epigram, show themselves com- 
petent still to employ intelligently 
the literary machineries of 1,000 
years earlier ; and at the same 
period the Eastern Church as- 
tonishes us by breaking out into a 
Christian lyrism. S. Romanos (b. 
0. A.D. 500) is an original poet, 
1,000 years after Pindar ; and 
from the fountain which he struck 
out, a stream runs far into the 
Middle Ages, and by devious 
channels eventually finds its way 
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into the West, where onee more 
the traditional fertilising power of 
Greek influence on Latin minds is 
exemplified. 
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Homer, R. C. Jebb, 1898 ; History 
of Classical Greek Literature, JT. P. 
Mahaffy, 1903 ; The Greek Genius 
and its Meaning to us, B. W. 
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1888 ; Greek Studies, W. Pater, 
1904 ; Studies of the Greek Poets, 
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Greek Law. Term generally 
applied in a restricted sense to the 
judicial procedure of the Greek 
states, virtually to that of Athens, 
the only city, with the exception 
of Gortyna {q.v.) in Crete, of which 
a detailed account exists. 

At Athens there were various 
officials who exercised different 
functions in the settlement of 
civil and criminal cases. Thus, of 
the nine archons, the eponymus 
had the supervision of fainily dis- 
putes, the basileus of religious, 
especially murder questions, the 
polemarchus of disputes between 
resident aliens and foreigners. The 
court of Areopagus or the 51 
ep^etae, who sat in different 
courts according to the nature of 
the case, tried cases of wilful mur- 
der, homicide, and arson. 

The Forty, four to each tribe, re- 
sembled the English magistrates in 
petty sessions. They went round 
the demes, settling unimportant 
private cases in which the sum in- 
volved was less than 10 drachmae 
(about 8s. 6d.). Otherwise, the 
matter was handed on by them to 
one of the diaetetae or arbitrators, 
who formed a sort of court of- first 
instance. If his decision was re- 
jected, he impounded and sealed 
up all documents and evidence to 
be reproduced at the regular trial 
before the heliastae or dicasts, the 
equivalents of the modern jury, by 
whom most cases, both civil and 
criminal, were tried in later times. 
The dicastae were 6,000 in number, 
600 from each tribe, and had to be 
over 30 years of age. The actual 
number of jurymen, chosen by lot, 
varied from 201 to 2,501, the odd 
figure being obviously intended to 
prevent the number of votes from 
being equal. 

Actions were distinguished as 
public {graphe) or private {dike), 
although they frequently ran into 
one another, dike being used to in- 
clude both. When the state was 
directly or indirectly affected, 
this constituted ground for a public 


action. Such an action could be 
brought by any full citizen, ex- 
cept in murder cases, where the 
nearest relatives were obliged to 
prosecute, but if he failed to secure 
one-fifth of the votes, be was fined 
1,000 drachmae (about £40) and 
sometimes in civil cases he had to 
pay the defendant one-sixth of his 
claim. Private suits were brought 
by the person directly affected. 

The process went through three 
stages. The plaintiff summoned 
the defendant to appear on a cer- 
tain day before the magistrate 
who was to preside. The plaintiff 
handed a written statement of the 
charge and of the declarations of 
the witnesses to the magistrate, 
who decided whether there was a 
case. Both parties deposited fees 
(prytaneia). which went to the suc- 
cessful litigant. If the defendant 
failed to appear, judgement went 
against him by default. 

The next step was the pre- 
liminary examination (anakrisis). 
At this the defendant could put 
in a counter-claim or a plea that, 
even if the charge made were true, 
there was some informality which 
relieved him of the obligation to 
meet the charge directly. If no 
such plea were put forward qr 
were rejected by the magistrate, 
the case was ordered to proceed. 

The dicasts, chosen by lot by 
the officials called the^mothetae, 
assembled in their special court, 
the Heliaea, the same magistrate 
presiding. Both plaintiff and de- 
fendant delivered speeches on 
their own behalf, but they were 
allowed to have advocates to 
assist them, and their speeches 
were often written by persons who 
made a special business of it. The 
length of time allowed for each 
speech was measured by the 
clepsydra or water-clock. The 
verdict was given by ballot, bronze 
voting tablets being used, whole 
for acquittal, pierced in the centre 
for condemnation. There was no 
appeal from the verdict, but a 
new trial could be demanded if it 
transpired that a witness had 
committed perjury. 

Penalties consisted of capital 
punishment, inflicted by hurling 
the condemned into a deep pit near 
Athens, or by administering hem- 
lock to him in prison ; banishment ; 
atimia or loss of the pri\dleges of 
citizenship ; confiscation of pro- 
perty ; and fines. The execution 
of the sentence was carried out by 
various officials, that of death by 
a body called the Eleven. 

Such a method of legal pro- 
cedure was highly unsatisfactory. 
The dicasts had no judge’s sum- 


ming up to influence their verdict ; 
they were not responsible like the 
regular magistrates, who had to 
give an account {euthyna) of their 
term of office ; all kinds of appeals 
ad misericordiam were made by the 
litigants, such as bringing in their 
wives and children dressed in rags. 
The emoluments, however, ap- 
pealed to the ordinary citizen, 
who was able to live on them 
without doing any other work. 

J. H. Freese 
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Greek Letter Society. Name 
given to the secret fraternity of 
students found in most American 
colleges and universities. It takes 
its name from the initials of the 
Greek words adopted as a motto, 
and these, with their “ grips ” and 
rituals, are the only secrets of 
these societies. There are more 
than sixty, each with a chapter of 
from 20 to 30 members in many 
different institutions. The total 
membership of a Greek letter 
society is sometimes as high as 
40,000. The richer chapters have 
fraternity houses, in which the 
members live. 

Fraternities have been con- 
demned as undemocratic and en- 
couraging cliques and extrava- 
gance, laws against them having 
been actually passed in certain 
states ; hut their numbers and 
property make them important. 

The oldest and most famous 
Greek letter society, Phi Beta 
Kappa (initials of philoaophia hiou 
kubernetes, philosophy the guide 
of life), was founded in 1776 at the 
College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. Suspen- 
ded in 1781 through the successive 
occupation of Williamshurg by the 
British, French, and American 
armies, it survived in the chapters 
it had established at Harvard and 
Yale. A branch was inaugurated 
in England in 1925. It has aban- 
doned its original secrecy, and 
dropped its social for academic 
activities. The possession of the 
“ key ” (a gold watch-key), its 
badge, carries no little scholarly 
prestige. Women undergraduates 
have founded their own Greek 
letter societies or “ Sororities,” 
numbering in 1947 about 30. 
Organizations in engineering, law, 
medicine, and other professions 
are also designated by Greek 
letters. 
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Greek Religion. Greek religion 
is not the same as Greek myth- 
ology. The latter is an account of 
the words and deeds of the super- 
human beings called gods ; the 
former is concerned with the nature 
and functions of these beings, and 
the worship and ritual by which 
they were approached. 

There is no doubt that the reli- 
gion of the Greeks, as it appears in 
the Homeric poems, was preceded 
by an earlier religion. It has been 
established that an earlier civiliza- 
tion, to which the name Aegean or 
Minoan has been given, preceded 
that of the Greeks. The Greeks 
themselves are the result of the 
blending of earlier inhabitants, nei- 
ther Indo-European nor Semitic, 
with invaders who descended from 
central Europe, the last of these 
being the Dorians. How far Greek 
religion is an admixture of the be- 
liefs of the original inhabitants 
with those of the Indo-European 
invaders ; whether the Greeks ever 
worshipped stones, trees, plants, 
and animals ; what part foreign in- 
fluences, Asiatic and especially 
Egyptian, played in the formation 
of Greek religion as flrst known to 
us, are still unsettled questions. 

Greek religion was originally nei- 
ther monotheistic nor merely sym- 
bolical of a mystic system brought 
from the East. Nor was it purely 
a nature-religion, as was argued 
from the fact that comparative 
philology had shown that many of 
the old Vedio deities, who bore 
similar names to those of the Greek 
gods, were personifications of na- 
ture. Similarity of name does not 
necessarily imply a similar concep- 
tion of the nature of the god. Thus, 
one who in the Greek hierarchy 
holds high, even the highest, rank 
may be insignificant in another. 

The Greater and Lesser Gods 
Greek religion was essentially 
anthropomorphic. The gods were 
conceived of as immortal, possess- 
ing the forms of men, their vices 
and virtues, but infinitely superior 
in power and influence. They may 
be divided into (1) the gods of the 
sky, whose home was on Mt. 
Olympus, ruled by Zeus; (2) the 
gods of the seas and rivers, ruled by 
Poseidon ; (3) the chthonian gods, 
or gods of the underworld, ruled by 
Hades. With these greater gods 
were associated numerous inferior 
deities. As the individual gods dif- 
fered in power and wisdom, so they 
enjojred different degrees of venera- 
tion in different states. New epi- 
thets from time to time indicated 
altered and extended functions. 

The Greek believed himself to be 
surrounded by gods, upon whom 
he was himself dependent, and not 
only he alone, but his family and 


the greater family, the state. At 
the same time he professed nothing 
in the nature of religious dogma ; 
there was nothing that could be 
properly called a priesthood^ spe- 
cially gifted with a knowledge of 
things divine. The Greek could 
believe what he pleased, except 
deny the existence of the gods 
or attack the existing religion. 

Inexorable Fate 

An important element in Greek 
religion was Moira (Fate), repre- 
senting the physical and moral 
laws that inexorably governed the 
universe, to which even the gods 
had to bow. Hence it was incum- 
bent upon them to see that men 
kept and did not violate these laws, 
and they meted out rewards and 
pimishments accordingly. The re- 
lation between men and gods, 
whose favour was to be gained and 
whose wrath appeased by various 
rites and sacrifices, and whose 
pleasure was leamt from the ora- 
cles, was regarded as a sort of con- 
tract. If the individual or state 
‘ required the aid of the gods, they' 
on their part had to give of their 
best in return. 

That the Greeks believed in the 
existence of the soul after death is 
shown by propitiatory rites such as 
were performed, at the festival 
called Anthesteria, by offerings 
laid on the tomb which the shade 
of the departed was supposed to 
haunt, and by the honours paid to 
distinguished persons or local di- 
vinities such as Hercules and the 
oekist or founder of a colony, who 
were dignified with the title of 
heroes. 

Up to the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, the general belief in 
the gods remained unshaken among 
the people. After that time, a 
general moral, social, and political 
decay set in. The people became 
impregnated with the scepticism of 
the philosophers and of dramatists 
like Euripides. Unbelief and reli- 
gious indifference took its place, 
succeeded by superstition, which in 
turn led to the 
prevalence of 
mystical sects 
a^d rites like 

Horace 


Religion, J. E. Harrison, 2nd ed* 
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geschichte, Chantepie de la Saus- 
saye, new ed. 1905, Eng. trans. 
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Greeley, Horace (1811-72). 
American journalist. Born on a 
New Hampshire farm, Feb. 3, 1811, 

he joined the ^ 

staff of a coun- r. 

try newspaper 1 

ma(te Ms _^ay ^ 

faitaL Xnth a ^4^ 

paper called 

The Morning ^ 

Post (1833), he founded The New 
Yorker in 1834, the literary ex- 
cellence of which gained Mm an 
immediate reputation. He started 
The Tribune in 1841, and the large 
circulation of this paper in the N. 
and W. gave Greeley an opportunity 
of preacMng his political doctrines. 

The question of slavery early en- 
gaged his attention, and by 1860 
The Tribune was an unflinching 
advocate of abolition. Delegate to 
the fateful Republican national 
convention of CMcago in 1860, 
Greeley helped forward the nomin- 
ation of Lincoln, and staunchly 
supported the president through 
the war. He was one of the 
bailees of Jefferson Davis, and 
thereby incurred the anger of a 
large section of the northern 
public. Vigorously opposing the 
re-nomination of Grant in 1872, he 
was himself nominated by the 
Liberal Republicans, and carried 
six southern states ; but the con- 
sequent mental strain, coupled with 
the loss of Ms wife, proved too much, 
and he died suddenly, Nov. 29, 1872. 
See Life, A. H. Sotheran, 1892. 
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Adolphus W. Grieely, 
American explorer 


Greely , Adolphus Washington 
(1844-1935). American explorer. 
Bom at Newburyport, Mass., 
Maroh27,1844, 
he served in 
the Civil War 
(1861-65). Re- 
maining in the 
army, he be- 
came a briga- 
dier-general in 
1887. He was 
appointed in 
1881 to com- 
mand a polar 
e xpedition, 
and with a party of 25 reached the 
then farthest North (83° 24'), 
crossing Grinnell Land to the Polar 
Sea. Two relief expeditions failed 
to find them, and when the third 
succeeded, only seven of his party 
were alive. His Three Years of 
Arctic Service, 1883, gives an 
account of his expedition. 

Oreely was largely employed in 
the signal arrangements of the 
Spanish-American War, was in 
charge of the relief operations at 
San Francisco after the earthc^uake 
in 1906, and was promoted major- 
general the same year. He retired 
in 1908, and died in Washington, 
Oct. 20, 193S. 

Green. River of Kentucky, 
U.S.A. Rising in the centre of the 
state, it flows for 300 m. W. and 
N.W. to the Ohio river, about 7 m. 
above Evansville. Locks and dams 
have made the river navigable for 
small' steamers to Greensburg, 
about 200 m. upstream. 

Green. Headstream of the Colo- 
rado river, U.S.A. Rising on the 
slopes of the Wind River range in 
Wyoming, it follows a S. course 
through the Uinta Mts., in which 
it has cut a series of deep canons, 
and joins the Grand river in the 
S.E. of Utah to form the Colorado. 
Its length is about 710 m. 

Green, Chahles (1785-1870). 
British aeronaut. Born in London, 
Jan. 31, 1785, he interested himseH 
in aeronautics and, on the corona- 
tion of George IV, in 1821, was 
the first to ascend in a carbur- 
retted hydrogen gas balloon, from 
Green Park. After this, he made 
many ascents, and in 1836 he 
ascended from Vauxhall in his 
Great Nassau balloon, taking eight 
passengers. In 1838 he made two 
ascents from Vauxhall, attaining 
19,335 ft. and 27,146 ft. respeo- 
tivelv. His last ascent was in 1852, 
and he died March 26, 1870. 

Green, John Richaed (1837- 
83). British historian. Born in 
Oxford, Dec. 12, 1837, he was edu- 
cated at Magdalen College School 
and Jesus College. He held an 


incumbency at Stepney, but iU- 
health compelled him to abandon 
parish work, and for a time he 
was librarian at Lambeth Palace. 
He had soon a reputation by con- 
tributions to The Saturday Re- 
view, and from about 1868 devoted 
himself to historical study. He 
died at Mentone, March 7, 1883. 

Green’s great work is Ms Short 
History of the English People, 
perhaps the most popular of its 
kind ; it appeared in 1874, and 
there have been many editions. 
In this he avoided the conventional 
historical divisions, and laid more 
stress upon social and religious 
movements than upon kings, wars, 
and treaties. But its great attrac- 
tion is its style, 
for it abounds 
in passages 
that linger in 
the mind. Its 
accuracy can- 
notbeseriously 
questioned, 
butits author’s 
knowledge o f 
the later cen- 
turies was 
hardly equal 
to that of the earlier ones. His 
more detailed Making of England, 

1882, and Conquest of England, ■ 

1883, are of great value to students 
of the Anglo-Saxon period. 

Green’s Letters were edited by 
Leslie Stephen in 1901. In 1877 
he married Alice Sophia Amelia 
Stopford, daughter of the arch- 
deacon of Meath. She edited 
several editions of her husband’s 



John Richard Green, 
British historian 
After J. Sandy a 


work, and wrote Town Life in the 
16th Century, 1894 ; The Making 
of Ireland, 1908 ; Studies from 
Irish History, 1926-27. She died 
in Dublin, May 28, 1929, 

Green , Thomas Hill ( 1836-82 ). 
British philosopher. His father 
was a clergyman, and he claimed 
descent from OUver Cromwell. 
Bom at Birkin, Yorks, April 7, 
1836, he was educated at Rugby 
and Balliol College, Oxford. In 
1860 he was elected to a fellowship 
at Balliol, and in Oxford remained 
all his Hfe, being from 1878 pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy. He 


died March 26, 1882. 

His was the most penetrating 
influence in the Oxford of his day, 
and, through his pupils, on Eng- 
lish political and moral philosophy 
it was profound. In politics he 
was a Liberal, in some matters an 
advanced Radical. He took great 
interest in education and was 


actively concerned in movements 
for the betterment of the working 
classes. As a philosopher he was, 
under the influence of Kant, Hegel, 


and Fichte, the chief representa- 
tive of English critical idealism, 
opposed to the empiricism of Mill 
and Spencer. 

Knowledge to Green was the re- 
production of an eternal mind in 
human personality. The entity 
which embraces ail relations of ex- 
perience is the infinite, absolute 
subject, the eternal, pure self-con- 
sciousness, the synthetic principle 
of unity which manifests itself in 
the individual. As a political phil- 
osopher he accepted in the main 
Hegel’s theoiy of the state, but 
adapted it in certain particulars to 
meet his own views. It is only 
in the state of society that the 
individual can find the rightful 
sphere for his activities. Green’s 
teaching is contained in Prole- 
gomena to Ethics, and Lectures on 
the Principles of Political Obliga- 
tion, both published after his death. 

Green, Valentine (1739-1813). 
British engraver, bom near Chip- 
ping Norton, Oxon, Oct. 16, 1739. 

He refused to 
take up law, 

and studied 
line engraving 
under Robert 
Hancock of 
W o r c e 8 1 er. 
In London he 
took up mez- 
zotint, and be- 
fore he was 

30 achieved 
an unqualified 
success. His prints after Benjamin 
West’s Return of Regulus to 
Carthage, and Hannibal Swearing 
Eternal Enmity to the Romans, 
were the largest mezzotints until 
then produced. He translated 
Reynolds’s portraits with rare 

sympathy and skill, and proofs in 
prime condition now fetch high 
prices. Green exhibited at the 
R.A. in 1774, and in 1775 was 
elected associate engraver and 

became mezzotint engraver to 
George III. 

In 1789 the elector of Bavaria 
gave him the sole right to engrave 
and publish prints after the orig- 
inals in the Diisseldorf Gallery, 
but he had completed only 22 
plates when the gallery was de- 
stroyed in 1798 during the siege by 
the French. On the foundation 
of the British Institution in 1805 
he was appointed keeper. He 
died in London, June 29, 1813. 
His plates number 400, and though 
he is best known by his portraits, 
he engraved many subjects by old 
masters, such as Rubens’s Descent 
from the Cross, Domenichino’s 
Virgin and Child, Murillo’s S. 
John with the Lamb. Ludovico 



Valentine Green, 
British engraver 


After Ablfott 
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Carracci’s Entombment of Jesus, there came into esdstence a Green- 
and Agostino Carracci’s Venus and back party opposed to the re- 
Cupid. He also engraved portraits duction of the amount of these 


after Van Dyck, Romney, etc. 

Greenaway, Kate (1846- 
1901). A British artist. Bom in 
Hoxton, London, March 17, 1846, 

she studied at 

the South Ken- 


)mney, etc. notes ; this party in 1878 sent 14 
Kate (1846- members to congress. The green- 

,rtist. Bom in backs are now a permanent part 

larch 17, 1846, of the national currency, 

she studied at Green Bay. Owning of Lake 
the South Ken- Michigan, penetrating for 120 m. 

sington art S.W. into Wisconsin, U.S.A. It 

school. Heath- has a greatest breadth of 20 m. 

erley’s Acad- and an extreme depth of 120 ft., 

emy, and the and derives its name from the 

Slade School, colour of its water. The Eox river 

Her earlier enters at its head, and its mouth is 

efforts were, obstructed by a number of islands, 
limited to Green Bay. City of Wisconsin, 
Kate Greenaway, valentines and U.S.A. , the co. seat of Brown co. 

Britisli artist Christmas A port of entry at the head of 

cards although she exhibited oc- GreenBay, on the Fox river, 112 m. 


casionaUy, for the first time at the N. of Milwaukee, it is served 
Dudley Gallery in 1868, and at the by rlys. Green Bay stands near 
Royal Academy in 1877. the site of an old Indian village 

The work with which Kate and was permanently settled about 
Greenaway’s name is chiefly iden- 1745. It was incorporated in 1838 
tified consists of drawings, chiefly and became a city in 1854. The 
in colour, but often in black and oldest town in the state, it is the 

white, illustrating _ 

stories and poems 

for children. The ' . * 

girls and boys are 

garbed in the ^ ^ ' 

loi^ time “Kate ^ 

Greenaway ” frocks Kate Greenaway. P Peeped In It, a characteristic 

were the fashion Greenaway drawing from the Apple Pie alphabet 
for little girls. S. Kensington Museum 

From 1880 almost to her death at seat of the earliest R.C. diocese 

Hampstead, Nov. 6, 1901, not a in the North-West. 

year passed without several books An important rly. centre, its 






Kate Greenaway. P Peeped In It, a characteristic 
Greenaway drawing irom the Apple Pie alphabet 

S. Kensington Museum 


from her hand. Some she wrote harbour 


accessible 


were interrupted by the Second 
Great War. In 1945, under the 
Greater London plan, an area 
surrounding the city and about 5 m. 
beyond the suburban ring was 
designated a green belt, intended 
primarily for the recreation of 
Londoners. It was to preserve 
the North Downs, the Chiltern 
escarpment, Epping Forest, and 
Burnham Beeches, as well as cer- 
tain of the royal and private parks. 
Consult Green Belt Cities, F. J. 
Osborne, 1946. 

Green Cloth, Board op. De- 
partment of ,the British royal 
household. It is presided over by 
the lord steward, who has under 
him the master of the household 
and other officials. It is charged 
with the duty of supervising the 
household, including the kitchen, 
arrangements of the court, etc., 
the office being at Buckingham 
Palace. It is so called because of 
the covering of the table at which 
the lord steward and his sub- 
ordinates sat. See Lord Steward. 

Greene, Wilprid Arthur 
Greene, 1st Baron (b. 1883). 
British lawyer. He was educated 
at Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford, being called to the bar 
in 1908. Taking silk in 1922, he 
was standing counsel to Oxford 
university, 1926-35, and a lord 
justice of appeal, 1935-37. Ap- 
pointed master of the rolls in 
1937, he was chairman of the coun- 
cil of National Buildings Record, 
1941-45. Knighted and made 
P.C. in 1935, he received a barony, 
1941, and was a lord of appeal in 
ordinary from 1949. 

Greene, Graham (b. 1904). 
British author. Born Oct. 2, 1904, 
he was educated at Berkhamsted 
and Balliol College, Oxford. His 
first novel. The Man Within, 1929, 
foreshadowed the psychological 
adventure stories which brought 
him fame : Stamboul Train, 1932 ; 
A Gun for Sale, 1936 ; Brighton 
Rock, 1938. The Power and the 


as well as Illustrated, such as 
Under the Window, 1879, and 
Marigold Marsh, 1885, the latter 
perhaps the most commercially 
successful. Gonmilt A Century of 
K. G., A. C. Moore, 1946. 

Greenbadcs. Popular name 
for an American legal tender non- 
interest-bearing paper currency, 
with devices printeds in. green ink 
on the back of the notes. It was 
first issued in 1862 as a war 
revenue measure. But when the 
Treasury began to withdraw these 
notes under the Funding Act of 
1866, so strong an opposition was 
aroused that its operations were 
suspended by congress. In 1874 


largest lake vessels, and a large 
trade is carried on in coal, lumber, 
fish, dairy products, and grain. 
It contains rly. repair shops, 
lumber yards, paper mills, and 
canneries, and manufactures agri- 
cultural implements, machinery, 
gas engines, flour, bricks, and 
tiles. Pop. 46,235. 

Green Belt. Rural area sur- 
rounding a populous area and pro- 
tected against development ; es- 
pecially that encircling Greater 
London. After the Efrst Great 
War many local authorities sought 
to preserve the rural areas adjoin- 
ing large cities; but plans for 
securing a green belt for London 


Glory, a novel with a Mexican 
background, was awarded the 
Hawthornden prize in 1940, and 
The Heart of the Matter, with a 
W. African setting, received the 
James Tait Black prize in 1948. 
He also wrote Journey Without 
Maps (a trip through Liberia), 
1935 ; A Mexican Journey, 1939 ; 
The Ministry of Fear, 1943 ; and 
stories on which the films The 
Fallen Idol, 1948, and The Third 
Man, 1949, were based. 

Greene, Harry Plunkei 
(1865-1936), British singer. Born 
in co. Wicklow, June 24, 1865, he 
was educated at Clifton, and 
studied singing in Florence and 
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Stuttgart. He made 'his debut 
in London as a baritone in The 
Messiah, 1888, and during the 
1890s became associated with 
the Three Choirs Festival, creat- 
ing the part of Job in Parry’s 
oratorio. In 1900 he sang bass 
in Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius at 
its first performance. In recitals 
he introduced songs written for 
him by Stanford and Parry. 
Professor of singing at the R.A.M. 
and R.C.M., he was in 3936 on 
the B.B.C. music advisory com- 
mittee. Greene, who married a 
daughter of Parry, published 
Interpretation in Song, and a 
Life of Stanford, both standard 
works. He died Aug, 19, 1936. 

Greene, Nathanael (1742-86). 
An American soldier. Bom Aug. 7, 


speare with the theme of The 
Winter’s Tale. Of greater inter- 
est are autobiographical pamph- 
lets, e.g. Greene’s Vision ; Never 
Too Late to Mend, 1590 ; and 
Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit 
bought with a Million of Repent- 
ance, published posthumously, 
1592, containing a historic refer- 
ence to Shakespeare as a rising 
dramatist. His plays include The 
Comical History of Alphonsus; 
the Honourable History of Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay; the 
History of Orlando Purioso ; and 
the Scottish History of James IV. 
Greene’s Works were edited by 
A. B. Grosart, 1881-86. 

Greene, William Friese (1855- 
1921 ). An English inventor. He 
was bom Sept. 7, 1855, at Bristol, 


ily Aphididae) of the insect order 
Hemiptera, sub-order Homoptera. 
They are soft-skinned, with deli- 
cate legs and the mouth-parts 
modified into a fine piercing organ 
through which they suck con- 
tinuously the juices of plants. 
The young are hatched out in a 
form similar to the adult. Some 
adults have four exceedingly deli- 
cate hyaline wings with oidy a few 
strengthening nervures. 

After autumn pairing, eggs 
are laid which hatch in spring, the 
brood consisting mainly of im- 
perfect, wingless females which, 
without pairing, bring forth living 
young. These after three weeks 
exhibit the same power of virgin 
production, which is continued 
through several generations. This 


1742, at Potowomut, R.I., the son 
of a Quaker, 
on the outbreak 
of the War of 
Independence 
he eiilisted as a 
private in the 
colonial army. 
In 1775 he was 
appointed to 
command the 
Rhode Island 
c 0 n tin gent 
with the rank 
of brigadier- - 
general. At 
the battle of 
Brandywine he 
led a reserve 
force, and in 
1780 he was 
made c o m- 
/O luander of the 

army of the 
^ O South, in which 
Prom t/ie statue in the cauacitv h e 
Capitol. Washington ^ ^ , 

eventually 

cleared Georgia and N. and S. 
Carolina of the British. He died 
near Savannah, June 19, 1786. 

Greene, Robert (c. 1560- 

1592), British poet and drama- 
tist. Bom at Norwich, ho was 
educated at S. John’s College, 
Cambridge. After leading a dis- 
solute life abroad, he returned to 
England about 1580. One of the 
company of “ university wits,” 
the first brilliant products of the 
Elizabethan age, he passed his 
life in alternate periods of happi- 
ness and almost suicidal depres- 
sion, and died of a surfeit, Sept. 3, 
1592. 

His writings include pamphlets 
(in reality short novels) which 
contain most of his verse and 
plays ; the first appeared in 1683. 
In a long series of fanciful but duU 
stories, Pandosto, or The Triumph 
of Time, 1588, provided Shake- 


and served his apprenticeship in power accounts for the enormous 
photographic research under J. A. and rapid multiplication of green- 
R. Rudge. He exhibited in 1885 fiy OR roses, etc. Most species 
moving photographs recorded on a of green-fly are provided on the 
rotating glass disk. In 1889 Greene upper surface of the hind-body 
took out a provisional patent for with a pair of tubes through which 
the first camera and projector, liquid wax is ejected at their 
using sensitised celluloid film, and enemies — ^ichneumon- wasps, lady- 
soon made his first picture, views birds, and S3rrphus-flies. 
of the traffic at Hyde Park Comer. Ants feed on the honey-dew of 
He then patented his devices for the aphis, a sweet substance which 
stereoscopic cinematography, 1893, is its excrement. On account of the 
and for colour films, 1898, and advantage thus derived, ants fre- 
was at one time in touch with quently take special care of flocks 
Edison on a project for talking of green-fly that they place on 
pictures. Until 1915 Greene lived suitable plants — roots in the case 


in poverty. He died suddenly, 
after speaking at a meeting con- 
vened by the cinematograph in- 
dustry, May 5, 1921. 


of certain subterranean species. 
Green-fly may be brown, grey, or 
black coloured as well as green. 
Green-fly carry virus diseases from 


Green Earth. Name given to a plant to plant in feeding. See 
dark greenish soft mineral sub- Aphis illus. ; Virus, 
stance, a hydrous silicate rich in Greenford. A residential area 
iron. It is found chiefly in cavities of the Middlesex borough of 
of eruptive rocks or ancient lavas. Ealing, England. It is on the Cen- 


Greenfinch or Green Linnet tral line 

{Chloris chloris). Com- 

mon British bird, 
greenish yellow on the , 
back, with yellow 
underparts, one of the 
handsomest of small 
birds. The female is 

less brightly coloured . 

than the male. The 

greenfinch feeds upon "Greenfinch, a British hedge- 
grain and seeds, and row bird 

often rears two broods. 

Green Flash, A brilliant Abbey y 
green coloration, lasting for a few passed ic 
seconds, seen at sunset (or sun- don. Tl 
rise) under favourable conditions, have bel 
The phenomenon is due to the College, 
unequal refraction of light of Perp. fl 
different colours ; blue and green dedicate 
being refracted more than yellow and rest 
and red. With the last glimpse of tains b 
the sun, only green light from the glass, j 
upper limb can reach the observer. Union 

Green-fly. Popular name for dustrial 
various species of plant-lice (fam- Perkin j 


tral line It was styled Greue- 
forde in Domesday 
‘ Book, and Greenford 
Magna to distinguish 
\ it from Greemord 
, Parva, which has 
: been generally known 
PP^ j sinccthe 16th century 
^ ' as Peri vale (q.i;.). 

Situated between 
British hed*e- SonthaU and Harrow 
bird the manor belonged 

to Westminster 
Abbey imtil the dissolution, and 
passed in 1560 to the see of Lon- 
don. The rectory and advowson 
have belonged since 1725 to King’s 
College, Cambridge. The Early 
Perp. flint and brick church, 
dedicated to the' Holy Cross, 
and restored 1871 and 1882, con- 
tains brasses and old stained 
glass. A factory, on the Grand 
Union Canal, still used for in 
dustrial purposes, is that in which 
Perkin perfected his production of 
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aniline dyes from coal tar. Hor- 
senden HiU, a well-knowii emin- 
ence, is between Greenford Green 
and Perivale. Pop. 15,244. 

Greengage. Pruit tree of the 
family Bosaoeae, and genus Prunus, 
The greengage is really a variety 
of plum and needs the same sys- 
tem of culture. It was first intro- 
duced into Great Britain from the 
monastery of Chartreuse in France, 
by Lord Gage, and it is supposed 
that the fruit is one of the primary 
and necessary ingredients in the 
preparation of the liqueur which 
bears the name of the monastery. 
It is largely grown in France, 
from which the chief supplies of 
Great Britain are derived. It is 
greatly valued as a dessert fruit. 

Gre^n Gland, The sao-like 
organ responsible for much ex- 
cretory activity in crustaoea such 
as the crayfish. It is a truly 
coelomic space and probably the 
only vestige of the true coelom, 
apart from cavities of the gonads, 
remaining in the Crustacea. 

Greez&eart {Nectandra rodiaei). 
Timber-tree of the family Laura- 
eeae, A native of British Guiana, 
it attains a height of 60 or 70 ft. 
It has alternate leathery leaves 
and tubular fiowers. Its timber 
is of great strength and durability, 
find yields planks of great length, 



Greenlieait. Foliage, fioweis, and 
fmit, with section, ot this timber tree 


while the ash-coloured bark (Bibiru- 
bark) is used medicinally in fevers 
and as a tonic. 

Groenhiihe, Parish and vil- 
las of Kent, England. It is 
situated on the Thames, 2^ m. E. 
of Dartford, with a rly. station. 
In the vicinity are numerous chalk 
pits. Ingress Abbey, to the E., on 
the site of a grange which belonged 
to Dartford Priory, is a semi- 
Gothic mansion built partly of 
stone from old London Bridge. 
The church of S. Mary the Virgin 
dates hrom 1855. 

Greenliouse. Term applied to 
a structure of wood and glass 


erected for the 
protection and 
propagation of 
plants unable to 
survive the rig- 
ours of winter. 
The two chief 
types of green- 
house are the 
span-roof and the 
lean-to; the 
former is Wilt in 
the open, the 
latter usually 
against a wall. 
They will last 




Greenhouse. Span-roof type, the framework made of wood laid on a brick 
foundation. Top, steel framed greenhouse 


indefinitely if the framework is set 
on a brick wall 2^ to 3 ft. high and 
if the woodwork is painted from 
time to time. 

The cheaper greenhouse has a 
base of wood which also must be 
laid on a brick or concrete founda- 
tion to prevent its being in con- 
tact with tlie ground. Steel 
greenhouses have come into use, 
and some have been made of 
concrete. The span-roof type is 
generally so placed that the ends 
face N. and S., thus all parts are 
exposed to light and sunshine. 
The lean-to type is usually built 
against a sunny wall, but for the 
cultivation of ferns a shady waU 
is best. 

The best way to heat a green- 
house is by a boiler and hot water 
pipes, the heat being supplied by 
a coke burning furnace bruit into 
the wall. An apparatus of this 
kind will maintain a minimum 
temperature of about 50° F. Suc- 
cessful management depends 
largely on maintaining an equable 
temperature at night and m dull 
weather, and in so arranging the 
ventilation that the warmth rises 
padually as outdoor temperature 
increases. The top ventilators 
must he opened early in the mom- 
iug in spring and summer, more 
ventilation being given as the 
sun’s heat increases. As the sun 


declines, the ventilation should be 
reduced, the greenhouse being 
closed before the sun has ceased to 
shine on the roof. Watering pot- 
plants correctly is important ; the 
soil should be moistened only 
when it is moderately dry and 
then watered thoroughly. /See 
Conservatory. 

Green Howards. Infantry 
regiment raised in 1688 as the 19th 
Foot and known as the Yorkshire 
Begt. (Alexandra, 
Princess of 
X Wales’s Begt.) 

9 from 1881 to 1920. 

^ The nickname of 
Green Howards 
was given because 
after it was raised 
Breen Howards it was commanded 
(Yorks Eegt.) by Sir Charles 
badge Howard and the 
men wore green facings. Its first 
honour was gained at Malplaquet, 
and it fought at Fontenoy. The 
regiment saw service in America, 
India, Ceylon, and the Crimea, 
and after the Tirah campaign of 
1897 served throughout the S. 
African War. Twenty-four bat- 
talions were raised for service in 
the First Great War and gained 
the honours : Ypres, 1914, ’15, 
’17 ; Loos, Somme, 1916, ’18 ; 
Arras, 1917, ’18 ; Messines, 1917, 
’18 ; Valenciennes ; Sambre ; 
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France and Flanders, 1914-18 ; 
Vittorio Veneto ; Suvla; During 
the Second Great War battalions 
took part in the campaigns in 
Norway, Persia, Syria, N. Africa, 
Sicily, Burma, and N.W. Europe. 
One was converted into a light 
A. A. battery, another into a para- 
chute battalion, a third into a 
reconnaissance regiment. 

Greenland. Large island,mainly 
within the Arctic Circle, the only 
colonial possession of Denmark. 
Its area is about 826,000 sq. m. 
Lying N.E. of British N. America, 
its most northerly point, lat. 
83° 39' N., is about 1,600 m. from 
its S. extremity in Cape Farewell, 
lat. 69° 46' N. Its extreme breadth 
is 700 m. The coast is characterised 
by rugged cliffs, rising sheer from 
the ocean, with deep and tortuous, 
fjord-like, glacier-filled indenta- 
tions, piercing inland in some cases 
for nearly 100 m. The principal in- 
lets are Independence Fjord, Ingle- 
field Gulf, Disco Bay, Scoresby 
Sound, Kane Basin, Petermann 
Fjord, Sherard-Osbom Fjord, and 
Franz Josef Fjord. The Green- 
land Sea lies off its E. coast, Den- 
mark Strait separates it from Ice- 
land in the S.E., while Davis Strait, 
Baffin Bay, Smith Sound, and the 
Kennedy and Robeson Channels 
divide it from Ellesmere Island, 
Devon Island, and Baffin Island 
on the W. 

Nearly the whole of Greenland 
is an elevated plateau, the mean 
alt. being 4,500 ft. ; but in places 
there are eminences approaching 
10,000 ft. The valleys have been 
filled in by accumulations of snow, 
so that its whole area presents a 
continuous and fairly level ice 
sheet extending from sea to sea. 
The largest of the glaciers is the 
Humboldt in the N.W., reputed to 
be the largest in the world. It dis- 
charges into Kane Basin on a 
front of 55 m. Other large glaciers 
are the Great Karaiak, the Jacob- 
shavn, and the Petowik, aU on 
the W, coast. The only ice-free 
areas are on parts of the S.W. and 
S.E. coasts during summer, when 
Arctic flora appears, with herbs, 
shrubs, and mosses in the N. and 
saxifrages, poppies, heath, anem- 
ones, with Arctic birch, alder, and 
willow, in the S. 

The climate is extremely cold 
and foggy in winter, but during the 
short summer in the S. the mean 
temperature is 48° F. Animals are 
not numerous, being represented 
by the polar bear, reindeer, musk 
ox, etc. Birds are more plentiful. 
The inhabitants are Eskimos, 
found N. of Melville Bay, between 
Cape York and Etah. 


The country is divided into two 
inspectorates— the southern, which 
touches lat. 67° 20' N., and the 
northern, with undefined N. limits. 
The principal settlements are 
Upernivik, the most northerly 
village in the world ; Godhavn, on 
the island of Disco, the capital; 
Sydproven, Christianshaab, Um- 
anak, Jac'obshavn, Sukkertoppen, 
Frederikshaab, Ivigtut, and Ju- 
hanehaab. Trade is done in whale 
and seal, oil, furs, cryolite, and 
eiderdown. There are extensive 
fishing grounds round the coasts 
with cod and haddock as the 
principal catch. 

Greenland was discovered and 
named towards the end of the 10th 



Greenland. Hap of the Danish 
colony, most of which lies within 
the Arctic circle 


century by a Norseman, Eric the 
Red, who planted a colony on 
the S.W. coast. His son, Leif 
Ericsson, when on a voyage from 
Norway to Greenland, is supposed 
to have discovered the mainland of 
America. Christianity was intro- 
duced and a bishopric established 
in the 12th century. 

Intercourse with Europe was 
maintained until the beginning of 
the 16th century, when the in- 
crease of the Arctic ice completely 
imprisoned the colony and pre- 
cluded all access. This settlement 
is said to have extended 200 m. in 
the S.E. of Greenland, and pos- 
sessed several churches and monas- 
teries. Nothing certain is known 
of the fate of the settlers. 

In 1685 John Davis visited the 
country, but found only Eskimos, 
among whom were a few Norse 
traditions. In 1702 Hans Egede, 
a Danish missionary, founded 


Godthaab on the W. coast. 
Others followed him, and the pop. 
is now 18,431. The largest settle- 
ment is Sydproven, and the most 
important, Godthaab. During re- 
cent years the immense ice-cap 
has been crossed by Nansen, 
Peary, Rasmussen, De Quervain, 
and Koch; and much geograph- 
ical knowledge of the coast and 
the neighbouring seas obtained. 

On April 10, 1941, the U.S.A. 
took Greenland under its protec- 
tion, after learning that German 
aircraft had been flying over the 
territory, and obtained permission 
from the Danish government to 
establish air, wireless, and meteoro- 
logical bases. Secret German 
weather reporting stations were 
discovered and destroyed. Con- 
suit The First Crossing of Green- 
land, F. Nansen, 1891 ; Green- 
land, M. Vahl, 1930 ; Greenland, 
V. Stefansson, 1943. 

Greenland Sea, Arm of the N. 
Atlantic Ocean, lying N. of lat. 70° 
N., between Greenland on the W., 
Spitsbergen on the E., and Iceland 
on the S. Its breadth is about 400 
m., and its depth varies from 2,550 
fathoms off Spitsbergen to 1,000 ^ 
fathoms off the W. coast of Jan 
Mayen. The current from the 
Arctic Ocean runs down the E, 
shore of Greenland. 

Green Line. Coach services 
between London and the Home 
counties. The green coaches 
of this line were introduced by 
the London Passenger Transport 
Board in 1930, to provide rapid 
transport between Loudon and 
country districts. On Aug. 31, 
1939, the vehicles were withdrawn 
and converted into ambulances, 
400 being ready for duty at the 
outbreak of the Second Great 
War. Services were again in 
operation by Dec., 1940, but dis- 
continued once more in Sept., 
1942, the coaches doing duty with 
the civil defence and U.S. army 
as ambulances and mobile can- 
teens. Services were resumed in 
1946, and from 1948 came under 
the London Transport executive 
of British Railways. 

Green Mountain Boys. An 
irregular military force raised by 
Vermont (the Green Mountain 
State) in 1775, mainly to defend 
its independence against the claims 
of New York. The principal 
exploit of this body during the 
War of Independence was the 
capture of Fort Ticonderoga, 
when its leader, Ethan Allen, 
demanded the surrender of the 
British garrison “in the name 
of the great Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress.” 
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Green Mountains. Northern 
s< <3tioii of the Appalachian system, 
TT.S.A. The range extends in a N. 
direction from near the Hudson 
river in New York through Mas- 
sachusetts and Vermont. Its 
general elevation is from 2,000 ft. 
to 2,500 ft. above sea-level, the 
highest summits occurring in the 
N. and centre of Vermont, Mt. 
Mansfield, 4,364 ft., being the 
loftiest. 

Part of the range forms the 
watershed of the affluents of the 
Cumberland river and the streams 


less telegraphy school ; the burgh 
was also the birthplace of Captain 
Kidd, the pirate. It is governed 
by a corporation, and sends one 
member to parliament. Pop. est. 
81,700. 

During the Second Great War, 
Greenock, with the adjoining port 
of Gourook, became the largest 
base of the Royal Navy and an 
embarkation port for those going 
overseas. It suffered only two 
nights of severe air raids. May 5 
and 6, 1941. The naval dockyard 
was closed in 1946; in the same 


green used to be the prevailing 
colour of its wallpaper, or furni- 
ture, or both. 

Greensand. Two series of beds 
of sands and sandstones which form 
the lower part of the Cretaceous 
system. Known as upper and 
lower, in Kent and Surrey they 
are separated by a clay develop- 
ment, the Gault. The prevailing 
green colour is due to grains of 
glauconite scattered through the 
beds. Lower Greensand is well de- 
veloped in the Isle of Wight, where 
the beds are 100 ft. thick, and S.W. 


flowing to the Hudson river and year a memorial to the Fighting England, and forms a rim round 

Lake Champlain. Extensive French navy was unveiled here. of the Weald. At Leith Hill, 

forests of pine, spruce, and other GreenocMte. Ore mineral of Surrey, they reach an elevation of 
trees cover the slopes of the range, cadmium, cadmium sulphide 965 ft. The thickness and charac- 
which contains rich deposits of (CdS). Rarely in hemimorpbic ter of the beds are variable. Green- 
iron, marble, manganese, etc. crystals, differently terminated at sand makes good building stone, 
Greenock. Municipal and police the two ends, and translucent to as characterised by Bargate stone, 
burgh and seaport of Redrew- transparent, it occurs usually as a near Reigate, and Kentish Rag, 
shire, Scotland. It stands on the yellowish earthy coating associated near Maidstone. The beds extend 
S. side of the with zinc minerals, commonly from Wiltshire through to Cam- 

I^th of Clyde, sphalerite. Greenockite has been bridgeshire, often as yellow and 

22m. W.N.W. of prepared artificially and is not brown sands, with ironstone. 
Glasgow, and is uncommon as a furnace product. Upper Greensand is quite distinct 
served by rail and Greenore. A seaport of co. from Lower in its fossil contents, 
steamer. Buses Louth, Eire. It stands on the See Cretaceous ; Gault, 
connect it with N. side of Carlingford Lough, 2 m. Greensboro. A city of North 
Port Glasgow on S.E. of Carlingford. It has a rly. Carolina, U.S.A., the co. seat of 
the E. and Gourock station, and was formerly a mad Gudford co. It is 80 m. W.N.W. 
Greenock arms qj^ the W. packet terminus of a service from of Raleigh, and is served by the 

The chief buildings include the Holyhead. Pop. 765. Southern rly. and an airport. It 

town had and Municipal buildings, Green Park. Open space in contains the women’s codege of 
the Watt Institution, Greenock London. It covers 54 acres be- the state university and three 
library, and custom house. There tween Piccaddly and St. James’s codeges for negroes. A large trade 
are a technical codege and other Park and Constitution Hdl. A in tobacco, maize, cotton, and lum- 



codeges and schools ; also several favourite resort of Charles II, it her is carried on, and there are 


hospitals and charitable institu- had a notoriety for duels, the manufacturing plants for cotton 
tions. The oldest church is a duchess of Cleveland witnessing a goods, machinery, carpets, and 
16th century building, now re- combat here in 1696 between her flour, Greensboro was founded in 


moved to the esplanade. In its 
churchyard Highbaind Mary (^.u.) 
was buried, but her remains are 
now in the cemetery. John Galt 
Ues in Inverkip St. burying 
ground. There are parks and 
two golf courses, whde along the 
sea front is a fine esplanade. 

The chief industries of Greenock 
are shipbudding, marine engineer- 
ing, and sugar refining. The port 
has been continuously improved 
since it was first opened in 1710. 
There are several harbours, with 
docks both wet and dry, and a 
great extent of quays and other 
accessories of a first-class port. 
Also great shipbudding yards. 
Other industries are concerned 
with worsted, rope, tanning, tin, 
alyumnium, and wooden boxes. 
Distilling and od refining are 
carried on. Greenock became a 
burgh in 1635, and a flourishing 
seaport after the union of Scotland 
with England in 1707. Here 
James Watt was born, and on the 
site of his birthplace is the Watt 
engineering, navigation, and wire- 


lover Fielding and Sir Henry 
Colt. Queen Caroline’s library 
was in the park, but was puUed 
down for the purpose of erecting 
Stafford House. 

Green Pastures, The. Play 
by Marc ConneUy. Based on 
Roark Bradford’s novel 01’ Man 
Adam an’ His Chdlun’ — ^the Bible 
story as visualised by a negro 
preacher — ^this aUegory aroused 
much controversy when it was 
produced on the New York stage 
in 1930, but was awarded the 
Pulitzer prize. A screen adapta- 
tion in 1937 was memorable for 
Rex Ingram’s performance as 
De Lawd. As the play transgresses 
the rule against any stage im- 
personation of God, the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office has not been 
able to permit public performances 
in Great Britain ; but the film was 
shown, and a radio version was 
broadcast by the B.B.C. 

Green Room. Boom in a 
theatre set apart for the social 
use of actors and actresses, so 
called, it is supposed, because 


1808, named after Gen. Nathanael 
Greene, who won a battle here in 
1781, and received a city charter 
in 1870. Pop. 59,319. 

Greensburg. City of Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., the CO. seat of West- 
moreland CO. It is 31 m. E.S.E. of 
Pittsburgh, and is served by the 
Pennsylvania rly. In the midst of 
bituminous coalfields and natural 
gas resources, it has rly. shops, coke 
ovens, and makes metal products. 
Greensburg was settled in 1771 and 
incorporated 1809. Pop. 16,743. 

Greenshank {Tringanehularia). 
Wading bird of the snipe family, so 
called from its olive legs. It visits 
Great Britain in autumn and 
winter, and is most common in the 
N. of Scotland, where it is usually 
found by the shore, feeding on 
small crustaceans and molluscs. 

Greenstick Fracture. Term 
describing a break in a young bone 
which bends without fission after 
the manner of a sapling. 

Greenstone. Name applied by 
geologists and miners to altered 
basic igneous rocks such as basalt 
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or doleiite. The alteration of the 
original rock produces such miner- 
als as epidote and chlorite, which 
give the characteristic dark green 
colour. 

Greenville. City of S. Carolina, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Greenville co. 
It stands on the Reedy river, near 
the foot of the Blue Ridge Mts., 
160 m. N.E. of Atlanta, and is 
served hy rlys. and an airport. It 
contains Furman university and a 
women’s college. Settled in 1776, 
it was incorporated in 1831, and 
became a city in 1868. Pop. 
34,734. Another Greenville, in 
Mississippi, is the co. seat of 
Washington co. ; pop. 10,835. 

Greenwell, Dora (1821-82). A 
British author. She was bom at 
Greenwell Ford, Durham, Deo. 6, 
1821, and died March 29, 1882. 
Her work, while individual, has 
much in common with that of 
Christina Rossetti. Marked by deep 
Teligious feeling, it touches ancient 
myths and medieval legends ; 
it caught from Greek exemplars 
a love of beauty, a flair for the 
simple but subtly expressive word, 
an acute sense of the enigma 
of life ; and its musical quality 
bespeaks the author’s love of 
German lyric and Rroven 9 al and 
Italian rhyme. 

In Carmina Crucis, 1869, her 
treatment of the story of Perse- 
phone is typical ; in the poem Poet 
and Painter (Lucretius and Leon- 
ardo da Vinci) she contrasts difier- 
ing forms of unbelief ; in Camera 
Obscura, 1876, the poem Between 
Two Worlds embodies a vision of 
the passing dead in terza rima 
of haunting impressiveness. She 
touched the heroic in her Song of 
Roland, The Battle Flag of Sigurd, 
and The Flaming Oar, Her prose 
work included memoirs of Lacord- 
aire, 1868, and John Woolman, 
1871 ; The Patience of Hope, 1860. 
Essays, 1866 ; and (loUoquia 
Crucis, 1871. Consult Life, C. M. 
Maynard, 1926. 

^eenwich. Pari, and mun. 
bor. of London. It is on the right 
bank of the Thames, 6 m. S.E. of 
^ ^ y London, with arly. 

A ^ station and con- 
nected with the 

^ Isle of Dogs Xq.v.) 

by a tunnel, 
opened in 1902, 
for foot passen- 
gers (railway sta- 
TT tion, N. Green- 

Greenwich arms and by 

Blaokwall Tunnel (q.v.) with 
BlackwaU. There is bus and tram 
communication with the City. 
The bor. is bounded W. by Dept- 
ford, S. by Lewisham, and E. by 


Woolwich. Sixth in size of the 
London hors., it contains Green- 
wich Hospital, Naval College, and 
Observatory, described separately; 
the National Maritime Museum ; 
the Herbert and Brook Fever Hos- 
pitals, the parish church, and 
several almshouses. Its open spaces 
include the park, 185 acres ; Black- 
heath, 267 acres ; and part of Wool- 
wich Common. There are telegraph, 
engineering, and chemical works. 
Notable inns are the Trafalgar, and 
the Ctown and Sceptre. 

Once a Danish encampment, 
Greenwich was originally, and for 
centuries, a small fishing town. 
The manor, once the property of 
the abbey of S. Peter, at Ghent, 
was transferred to the Carthusian 
priory at Sheen, and was later given 
to Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, 
who enclosed a park of 200 acres, 
rebuilt the palace on part of the 
site now occupied by Greenwich 
Hospital, and erected a tower, 
Greenwich Castle, on the hill where 
the Observatory stands. Henry 
Vni, who was born and baptized 
at Greenwich, here married Cath- 
erine of Aragon. His daughters 
Mary and Elizabeth were born and 
his son Edward VI died here. 
James I settled palace and park on 
his wife Anne of Denmark. Charles 
I lived at Greenwich until the out- 
break of the Civil War ; Cromwell 
resided here, and at the Restoration 
the place once again reverted to 
the crown. The palace was partly 
rebuilt, and formed the nucleus of 
the hospital. 

The parish church, dedicated to 
S. Alphege, who was martyred here 
by the Danes in 1012, was rebuilt 
in 1718 ; it was badly damaged by 
fire after an air raid of 
the Second Great War, 
which caused heavy 
destruction in all 
parts of the borough. 

Lavinia Fenton, duch- 
ess of Bolton, was 
buried in the church- 
yard in 1760, Dr. 

Johnson lived in 
Church Street in 1737. 

Down to 1857, two 
fairs, notable for their 
boisterous character, 
and described by both 
Dickens and Thack- 
eray, were held annu- 
ally at Easter and 
Whitsun. OneM.P. is 
returned. Pop. 82,230, 

Pron. Grin'-itch. 

Greenwich, Town 
of Connecticut, U.S.A., 
in Fairfield co. It 
stands in a picturesque 
position on Long Island 


Sound, 27 m. N.E. of New York 
City, at the S.W, extremity of the 
state, and is served by rly,, besides 
having connexion with New York 
by steamer and electric rly, A 
residential district for artists, 
writers, and business men, and a 
holiday resort, it is noted for 
oysters. It was settled in 1614. 
Pop. 35,509. 

Greenwich Hospital. British 
institution founded for aged and 
infirm sailors, and since 1873 the 
home of the Royal Naval College. 
Situated on the right bank of the 
Thames, 5 m. below London 
Bridge, it occupies the site of an 
old royal palace, and of its suc- 
cessor, built by Humphrey, duke 
of Gloucester, and named by him 
Placentia. Charles II, in 1667, 
began to rebuild the palace from 
designs by Inigo Jones and Webb, 
but only one wing was completed. 
Building was resumed under 
William III and Anne, from 
designs by Wren. In 1705 the 
new buildings were opened as a 
seamen’s hospital, in memory of 
the naval victory of La Hogue, 
and of Queen Mary, consort of 
William III. In 1934 the National 
Maritime Museum was established 
in the Queen’s House. 

The buildings consist of several 
groups. The original design of 
the massive river fagade is as- 
cribed to Webb. To a second 
group belong the completion and 
extension of the river fagade, and 
the S. blocks, which were designed 
by Wren, with fine colonnades and 
the W. and E. domes. (See Archi- 
tecture illus., p. 572, and Flood- 
lighting illus.). The E. dome was 
completed by Hawksmoor. To 



Greenwich Hospital. The painted hall, designed 
by Wren and embellished by Sir James Thornhill 
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fche second group belongs also the 
painted haU, once the dining hall, 
designed and carried out by 
Wren. The pavilions at each 
extremity of the terrace were 
built in 1778. The King Charles 
buildings are divided from those 
of Queen Anne by a great square 
on the river front. The statue of 
George II in the centre was exe- 
cuted by Rysbrack out of a single 
block of white marble, captured 
from the Trench by Rooke. 

Beyond the square are the hall 
and chapel, each with a beautifully 
proportioned dome. Other build- 
ings are the old infirmary, now the 
Seamen’s- Hospital ; and the 
Royal Hospital School, the central 
part of which was designed by 
Inigo Jones. The painted hall 
contains relics of Nelson and other 
naval men. The chapel, burnt 
in 1779, was rebuilt 1779-89, and 
restored 1851 and 1882. The N. 
and S. fronts of the hospital are of 
Portland stone, and the W. of brick. 
On the terrace are two obelisks in 
memory, respectively, of J. R. 
Bellot, Trench Axctic explorer (d. 
1853), and the marines who fell 
in the New Zealand war of 1863- 
64. The buildings were frequently 
damaged by German bombs in the 
Second Great War. See Maritime 
Museum. 

Greenwich Mean Time. Arti- 
ficial measure of time in use at 
the Royal Greenwich Observatory. 
To meet variations of solar and 
sidereal time, an artificial measure, 
computed from sidereal time, pre- 
supposes the earth to be travelling 
round the sun at its actual con- 
stant speed, but without any 
allowance being made for varia- 
tions of the earth’s motion on its 
axis. G.M.T. is accepted through- 
out the world as standard; and 
ships’ chronometers are regulated 
by the Greenwich time signal. 
The B.B.C. transmits the same 
signal, the last of six pips giving the 
exact moment of G,M.T. See Time. 

Greenwich Naval College. In 
full the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, founded in 1873 for the 
higher education of officers of the 
Royal Navy, Royal Marines, and 
dominion navies. Army and 
R.A.T. officers also attend courses. 
Some private students in naval 
architecture are accepted. The 
president is a flag officer, who is 
assisted by the captain of the 
college, a director of studies, and 
a staff of naval officers, civilian 
rofessors, and lecturers. The 
uildings were begun as s royal 
palace in 1662, completed for 
Greenwich Hospital, and adapted 
for the needs of the college after 


fche system of in-pensions ceased 
in 1869. 

Greenwich Observatory, 

Royal. Institution directed by 
the British astronomer royal. 
Tounded by Charles II, designed 
by Wren, and built on a hill in 
Greenwich Park, on the site of a 
tower built by Duke Humphrey, 
it was handed over to Tlamsteed, 
the first astronomer royal, in 1676. 


Trom here is reckoned the zero 
meridian of longitude, fixed by 
international agreement, 1884 ; the 
world system of time zones is based 
on Greenwich mean time. Admiral- 
ty chronometers and watches are 
supplied, repaired, and rated at 
the observatory, in connexion 
with which are magnetic and 
meteorological observatories (the 
latter at Leith HiU, Surrey). 

The work in aU the observatories 
is continuous, the instruments are 
numerous and of the highest 
quality, and only visitors making 
serious scientific inquiries are, as 
a rule, admitted. On the E. wall 
are a 24-hour electric clock, and 
various standards of length. A 
new building was completed in 
1899 ; a fine view of S.E. London 
and part of Kent can be obtained 
from the terrace. Details of the 
work carried on are supplied in 
annual official reports. A little to 
the E. are the buildings erected to 
contain the reversible transit circle 
and a 36-in. reflecting telescope ; 
when it was hit by German bombs 
in Dec., 1940, the dome housing the 
big altazimuth suffered severely. 

Because the smoke in the at- 
mosphere and the bright skies at 
night caused by artificial lights — 
both results of the spread of Lon- 
don — interfered with astronomi- 
cal observations, it was decided in 
1946 to move the observatory to 
Hurstmonceux Castle, Sussex ; but 
before the move, which was to be 
spread over several years, could be 
started, alterations and additions 
to buildings at Hurstmonceux had 
to be carried out. 


Greenwich Village. District 
of New York, bounded by W. 14th 
St., Greenwich and 6th Avenues, 
W. Houston St., and the Hudson 
River. It has no rural character- 
istics. Inhabited in the main by 
artists and authors, it suggests a 
blend of Chelsea and Bloomsbury, 
with perhaps a touch of Grub 
Street. Here is the Whitney mus- 
eum of American art. 


Greenwood, Hamab Green- 
wood, 1st Viscoitnt (1870- 
1948). British politician. Born 
Teb. 7, 1870, at Whitby, Ont., 
Canada, he was educated there 
and entered the state agricultural 
dept. He then came to England, 
sat as Liberal M.P. for York, 
1906-10, and Sunderland, 1910-22, 
and was under-secretary for home 
affairs in 1919. Chief secretary 
for Ireland during the critical 
years 1920-22, he bore the 
responsibility for many repressive 
measures adopted in Ireland by 
the British government. Repre- 
senting E. Walthamstow as Con- 
servative M.P., 1924-29, he was 
treasurer of the party, 1933-38. 
Greenwood became a baronet 
1915, K.C. 1919, baron 1929, and 
viscount 1937. He died Sept. 10, 
1948, and was succeeded by his 
son David (b. 1914). 

Greenwood, Arthur (b. 1880). 
English politician. A graduate of 
the Victoria university, Manches- 
ter, he lectured 
on economics 
at Leeds uni- 
versity and 
took an active 
part in the 
workers’ edu- 
cational move- 
ment. He en- 
tered parlia- 
ment in 1922 
asLabourM.P. 
for Nelson and 
Colne, was minister of Health in 
the second Labour government of 
1929-31, and sat continuously 
for Wakefield from 1932. Having 



Greenwich Observatory. Bight, the original building designed by Wren (1675) 
for Flamsteed, first astronomer royal ; the other structures are extensions 
completed in 1899 



Arthur Greenwood, 
English politician 
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been deputy leader of his party, 
Greenwood was minister without 
portfolio responsible for the study 
of post-war reconstruction in the 
Churchill cabinet, 1940-42, and 
lord privy seal in the Attlee cabinet 
of 1945. He was paymaster-general 
in 1946 and again minister without 
portfolio in 1947. A privy council- 
lor from 1929 and C.H. from 1945, 
he wrote on Labour questions. 

Greenwood, Fredebick (1830- 
1909). British journalist, bom in 
London, March 25, 1830. He was 
first editor of The Queen, 1861-63 ; 
assistant editor, with G. H. Lewes, 
1862-64, and then editor, 1864-68, 
of The CornhiU Magazine ; and 
first editor of The Pall Mall Gaz- 
ette from 1865. When in 1880 its 
proprietors and politics were 
changed, he and his staff resigned, 
and started The St. James’s Gaz- 
ette, of which he was editor until 
1888. He founded and edited The 
Anti-Jacobin, 1891-92. He died at 
Sydenham, Dec. 14, 1909. 

Greenwood devoted special study 
to foreign affairs, was a strong 
opponent of Gladstone’s anti- 
Turkish policy, and suggested to 
Beaconsfield the purchase by Great 
Britain of Ismail Pasha’s Suez 
Canal shares. Of his novels the 
best is Margaret Benzil’s History, 
1864. He wrote The Lover’s 
Lexicon, 1893, and Imagination in 
Dreams, ] 894. He figures as 
Richard Rockney in Meredith’s 
Celt and Saxon. 

Greenwood, Thomas (1851- 
1908). A British librarian. Bom 
near Stockport, May 9, 1851, he 
began business life as a clerk in a 
hat works, and then became a 
library assistant at Sheffield. He 
founded in London a number of 
trade journals,' wrote a biography 
of Edward Edwards, the librarian, 
1902, and was the author of Public 
Libraries, Their Organization, Use, 
and Management, 1886, 5th ed. 
1894. He formed a large biblio- 
graphical library, which, with the 
hbrary of Edwards, he presented 
to Manchester. Greenwood died at 
Elstree, Nov. 9, 1908. 

Greenwood, Walter (b. 1903). 
British novelist and dramatist. 
Bom at Salford, Dec. 17, 1903, he 
became a pawnbroker’s clerk at 12 
and held a succession of ill-paid 
jobs. Having lived on the dole 
during periods of unemployment, 
he wrote in 1933 a novel, Love on 
the Dole, which, adapted for the 
stage, and produced at the Gar- 
rick Theatre, London, 1935, 
achieved over 390 performances ; 
a screen version appeared in 1941. 
Another play was Give Us This 
Day, 1936. A film, Six Men of 


Dorset, 1944, was based on the 
story of the Tolpuddle Martyrs. 

Greenwood Case. Sensational 
trial at Carmarthen assizes, Nov. 
2-9, 1920, of a Kidwelly solicitor 
who was charged with administer- 
ing arsenic to his wife. He was de- 
fended by Sir Edward Marshall 
Hall, K.C. The trial was remark- 
able for the extreme conflict of 
evidence, and for the weakness of 
the evidence for the prosecution, 
and it brought out strongly the 
defects of the circuit system, under 
which the accused man was kept 
in prison more than four months 
awaiting his trial on a capital 
charge, before his acquittal at the 
hands of the jury. 

Greet, Sir Philip Ben (1857- 
1936). A British actor-manager. 
Bom Sept. 24, 1857, on a training 
ship in the Thames which his 
father commanded, he was edu- 
cated at the Royal Naval School, 
New Cross. In 1879 he first acted 
at Southampton, and after playing 
in London, entered on manage- 
ment in 1886. For 25 years he 
toured with Ben Greet companies, 
chiefly in Shakespeare, and settled 
in New York, 1902-14. Associated 
with Shakespeare productions at 
the Old Vic, 1914-18, the staging 
of English plays in Paris, 1924-26, 
and the origins of the Open Air 
Theatre, Regents Park, he was 
knighted in 1929. He died May 17, 
1936. 

Gregale. Name given to a dry 
N.E. wind which blows over Malta. 
It has been identified with the 
Bora, which often rages with great 
severity in the Adriatic, and the 
Euroclydon, which wrecked S. 
Paul’s ship (Acts 27). 

Gregarines. Parasitic proto- 
zoa, found in the bodies of inver- 
tebrates, chiefly the arthropods. 
There are a large number of spe- 
cies, among the more important 
being those found in the earth- 
worm, lobster, cockroach, and 
cuttlefish. The effect of the pre- 
sence of these parasites on the 
bodies of their hosts is as a rule 
slight. See Sporozoa. 

Gregg, John Allen Fitz- 
gerald (b. 1873). An Anglo-Irish 
ecclesiastic. He was bom July 4, 
1873, and educated at Bedford 
School and Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Appointed curate of Bally- 
mena, 1896, he became a canon of 
S. Patrick’s cathedral, Dublin, and 
chaplain to the lord lieutenant, 
1912. He was Archbishop King’s 
professor of divinity at Trinity 
College, Dublin, 1911-15, and held 
the sees of Ossory, Ferns, and 
Leighlin, 1915-20. He was arch- 
bishop of Dublin, 1920-38, and was 


appointed archbishop of Armagh 
and (Protestant) primate of all 
Ireland, 1939. 

Gregoire, Henri (1750-1831). 
French bishop and revolutionary. 
Bom of peasant stock at Veho, 
M e u r t h e-et- 
Moselle, Dec. 4, 
1750, he was 
educated for 
the priesthood 
by the Jesuits 
at Nancy. In 
the states gen- 
eral of 1789 he 
was prominent 
as one of the 
revolutionary 
clerics who joined hands with the 
third estate. With the latter he 
attacked the privileges of the 
clergy, though firmly maintaining 
his Catholic beliefs, and, under 
the new civil constitution of the 
Church, was elected bishop of 
Blois, 1791. In 1792 he strongly 
advocated the abolition of the 
monarchy, and became president 
of the convention in Nov. 

During the consulate he con- 
tinued to work for ecclesiastical 
reform, but, opposing Napoleon’s 
concordat with Pope Pius VII, re- 
signed his bishopric in 1801. In 
the senate he vainly opposed the 
establishment of the empire, and 
worked against it during its last 
months in 1814. After the Bour- 
bon restoration, however, he was 
forced to live in retirement. In 
1819 he was elected to the chamber 
for Isere, but the election was 
quashed by a special vote. Gre- 
goire finally retired and wrote on 
ecclesiastical history. He died at 
AuteuU, May 28, 1831. 

Chregorian Calendar. Calen- 
dar introduced by direction of 
Pope Gregory XIII in 1582. The 
pope declared that Oct. 5 that 
year should be called Oct. 15 and 
ten days omitted. It was a reform 
of the Julian calendar, but was not 
adopted in Great Britain until 
1752. See Calendar. 

Gregorian Chant. Term ap- 
plied to the plainsong system used 
in the rendering of the music of the 
services of the church as supervised 
and settled by S. Gregory. The 
principal eight modes or tones may 
be described as represented by the 
white notes alone of the pianoforte, 
with the exception of an occasional 
B flat to avoid the harshness of the 
tritone. The four authentic modes 
are No. 1 (Dorian, D to D), No. 3 
(Phrygian, E to E), No. 5 (Lydian, 
F to F), and No. 7 (Mixo-Lydian, 
G to G). Coupled with each of these 
but lying a fourth lower, is a plagal 
mode distinguished by an even 
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number and having the prefix hypo 
to the Greek term. Each pair has 
the same final, b\it a di:fferent 

Jntona- Ree, Media- Rec. Ending 

lion Note lion Note 



The same in modern notation 



Pi 

Gregorian Chant. Tone VIII, ^ 1st 
ending, with transhteiation into 
modern notation 


dominant, i.e. the note to which 
the recitation is chanted. The 
dominant of an authentic mode is 
the ^th degree except when, as in 
No. 3, that happens to be B ; then 
the dominant is the sixth. The 
dominant of a plagal mode is a third 
lower than that of its associated 
authentic mode, except that C 
takes the place of B as before. 

Structurally, the chant begins 
with an intonation, used in eve^ 
verse of the Canticles, but only in 
the first verse of the Psalms, fol- 
lowed by a reciting note (domi- 
nant) and a melodic extension 
called the mediation. This closes 
the first portion of the chant. The 
second begins with a reciting note 
(dominant again), and concludes 
with a melodic extension called the 


ing a Life of the Emperor Hadrian 
(Eng. trans. R. Martineau, 1855), 
and some poems. He died at 
Munich, May 1, 1891. 

Gregory. Salt lake of S. Aus- 
tralia. It lies between Lake Eyre 
and Lake Blanche in lat. 29® S. and 
long. 139® 10' E. Its length is 40 m. , 
and maximum breadth 10 m. 

Gregory the Illuminator (c. 
257-332). Apostle of Armenia and 
saint. Descended from the royal 
race of Parthia, his family were 
killed in revenge after his father, 
Anak, had assassinated the king of 
Armenia. The boy was educated as 
a Christian at Caesarea, and later 
returned to Armenia, probably 
about 290. He is said to have been 
imprisoned there for 14 years, and 
to have been released as a reward 
for healing King Terdat (Tiridates) 
of a ^sease. He later became the 
head of the Armenian Church, but 
gave up office in 331 and spent the 
rest of his life in a cave. 

Gregory Nazianzbn (c. 330- 
390). Saint and father of the East- 
ern Church. He was a native of 
Nazianzus, in Cappadocia, of which 
place his father became bishop. 
His mother was a woman of deep 
piety. He studied at the two 
Caesareas, Alexandria, and Athens, 


381 and 394. He probably died in 
396. His numerous writings all 
dealt with theological and eccle- 
siastical questions. 

Gregory of Tours (538-594). 
Frankish historian. Born at Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, Nov. 30, 538, he 
was educated for priesthood. In 
573 he was made bishop of Tours, a 
position which gave him a standing 
in the Frankish realm. The civil 
wars of the time were constantly at 
his doors, but he seems to have 
been equal to most emergencies. 
He died, Nov. 17, 594. Gregory 
wrote in Latin several works, but 
only his History of the Franks is of 
any importance. The early part of 
this is mainly legend and tradition, 
but for the 6th century, when 
the author narrates contemporary 
or nearly contemporary events, 
it is perhaps the most valuable 
authority extant. 

Gregory. Name of 16 popes. 
Gregory III, pope 731-41, was a 
Syrian whose reign was troubled by 
Lombard invasions. Gregory IV, a 
Roman pope, 827-44, was involved 
in the feuds of the Frankish em- 
peror, Louis the Pious. 

Gregory V, pope 996-99, the 
nominee of his cousin, the emperor 
Otto III, was the first German 


ending. Each of the tones has 
various endings. It is not necessary 
that the ending should close on the 
final, which, however, is always 
supplied by the antiphon which 
precedes and follows each canticle 
or psalm. 

In addition to the eight principal 
tones others are sometimes used. 
The material being the same, the 
only difference lies in the notes 
taken as finals and dominants. As 
in all plainsong, the music is noted 
on a four-line stave with either the 
For the C clef, and for performance 
is transposed to any convenient 
pitcL See Ambrosian Chant. 

Gregorovius, Ferdinand (1821- 
91). German historian. BornatNei- 
denburg, E. Prussia, J an. 19, 1821,he 

was educated 

at Konigsberg, 
and became a 
teacher. He 
passed much 
of his life, how- 
ever, in Italy, 
and his great 
workis his His- 
tory of Rome 

in the Middle Ferdinand 
Ages. Accu- Gregorovius. 

rate, detailed German historian 
and scholarly, this monumental 
work in many volumes traces the 
history of the city, and with it of 
the papacy, from about 400 to 1534 
(Eng. trans. A. Hamilton, 1894^ 
1900). Gregorovius wrote a number 
of other historical works, includ- 


and had Julian, afterwards Roman 
emperor, for fellow student, and 
Basil for friend. He assisted his 
father at Nazianzus, was made 
bishop of Sasima, was elected bishop 
of Constantinople, and, one of the 
most eloquent orators of the early 
church, became famous for his 
defence of the Nicene faith and his 
opposition to Arianism and Apol- 
linarianism. Jerome was one of 
his pupils. 

His consecration as bishop of 
Constantinople took place in 381, 
but the Macedonian and Egyptian 
bishops contending that the canons 
of Nice limited a bishop to one 
diocese, he resigned and spent the 
rest of his life in his birthplace. 
His writings include letters, which 


fi . 

aoouna in oeaumui tnougnts, 
poems, and 45 orations which won 
for him the title of Theologian. The 



best edition of his works is the 



Benedictine, Paris, 1778-1840. Con- 


V f-'* 

suU memoir, C. Ullmann, 1825, 


Eng. trans. G. F. Coxe, 1857. 


Gregory OF Nyssa. Greek saint 



and father of the church. Bom at 


Caesarea about 331, the younger 



him up, he taught rhetoric’for some 
years, after which he was ordained, 
and about 371 was appointed 
bishop of Njrssa in Cappadocia. In 
375 he was deposed on a false 
charge of misappropriating church 
funds , three years later he was re- 
stored to his see, and took part in 
the Councils of Constantinople in 


pope. Gregory VI received the pa- 
pacy from his godson, the youthful 
profligate pope, Benedict IX, April, 
1045, in exchanp for a large sum of 
money. Benedict subsequently re- 
gretted his resignation, an anti- 
pope Sylvester III put in a claim, 
and the Roman clergy appealed to 
the German king, Heniy HI, to es- 
tablish order. Benedict and Syl- 
vester were banished, and a synod 
at Sutri, Dec. 1046, declared that 
Gregory had become pope through 
simony. Henry then arranged that 
a German, Clement II, should be 
elected pope, and Gregory resigned. 
He died in Germany early in 1048. 

Gregory 1 called The Great 
(c. 540-604). Pope 590-604. Bom 
at Rome, he was the son of Gordi- 
anus,aRoman 
p a t r i cian. 
About 574 he 
threw up a 
p ro mis ing 
worldly career 
— he held the 
office of pre- 
fect of the 

city the pre- 

Gregory the Great, vious year — 
Fope, 690-604 to become a 
monk. His family estates in Sicily 
were given up for the foundation 
of monasteries, and his home on 
the Caelian Hill was converted into 
a religious house dedicated to S. 
Andrew, where Gregory lived in 
retirement for some years. 

in 578 Pope Pelagius II ordained 
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him one of the 7 deacons of the 
city, and the following year dis- 
patched him on a special mission to 
Constantinople with the object of 
obtaining help from the emperor 
against the Lombards now ac- 
tively threatening Rome. 

On his return to Rome after six 
years’ absence, he devoted himself 
to teaching and literary work ; this 
period is also marked by the inci- 
dent, related by Bede, of his meeting 
the English youths in the Forum 
w'hich fired him with the project 
for the conversion of England. His 
original idea was to go himself, 
and he had actually started when 
the pope, to whom Gregory acted 
as confidential secretary, prompted 
by the Romans, sent urgent mes- 
sages desiring his return. In 590 he 
became pope, and in 596 he sent 
Augustine to Britain. Gregory’s 
remarkable gifts of management 
and organization were displayed in 
his scheme of relief for the needs of 
the refugees thronging Rome, no 
less than by the reorganization of 
the vast estates constituting the 
patrimony of the Church. He 
gave his name to that mode of 
plain chant (Gregorian) which, 
supplanting previous modes, be- 
came pre-eminently the music of 
the Church. 

Gregory’s Letters (collected m 14 
volumes) are a witness to his un- 
ceasing labours in the supervision 
of the whole Church, not merely as 
a firm upholder of the supremacy 
of the papacy over East and West, 
but as overseer of local ecclesias- 
tical affairs, the election to vacant 
sees, and the holding of local synods. 

The first monk to become pope, 
Gregory’s influence tended natur- 
ally to enhance the importance of 
the monastic system and to bring 
it into closer relationship with the 
Church. The action whioh placed 
Gregory at variance with the By- 
zantine emperor when the former 
took upon himself to arrange 
terms of peace with the Lombard 
chiefs, marks a distinct stage in 
that process by which the papacy 
arrived at temporal sovereignty. 

The weight and influence lent to 
the papacy by Gregory’s pontificate 
gained Gregory his title of Great. 
He was canonised by' popular ac- 
clamation immediately after his 
death, March 12, 604, and ranks as 
a doctor of the Church. His festival 
is kept March 12 throughout the 
Roman Catholic Church. Gregory’s 
special emblem in art is a dove 
which, according to the story, was 
seen sitting on his head as he dic- 
tated his Homilies. See Augus- 
tine ; Papacy ; consult also Pope 
Gregory the Great and his Relations 
with Gaul, F. W. Kellett, 1889 ; 
Gr^ory the Great, J. Barmby, 


1892; Gregory the Great, His 
Place in History and Thought, F. H. 
Dudden, 1905. 

Gregory n (d. 731). Pope 7 15- 
731. A Roman, of the Savelli family, 
he started his ecclesiastical career as 
a pupil in the 
papal Schola 
Gantorum, Un- 
der Sergius 1 
(687-701) he 
was made sub- 
deacon and 
papal almoner 
(sacellarius) 
and later papal 
Gregory H, librarian. After 

Pope, 715-731 becoming pope 
he was visited by the Englishman 
Winfrid or Boniface, whom the pope 
authorised to preach to the heathen 
“ on the right bank of the Rhine.*’ 
Gregory II died Feb. 11, 731. 

Gregory Vn (c. 1025-85). Pope 
1073-85. His name was Hilde- 
brand, and he was bomln Tuscany 
of obscure and, 
probably, hum- 
ble origin. 

Educated a t 
the Cluniac 
monastery on 
the Aventine 
Hill, Rome, 
where his uncle 
was abbot, he 
was created 
cardinal- dea- 
con by Pope Leo IX, and adininis 
trator of the papal estates, where 
he proved the possession of those 
gifts of administration which dis- 
tinguished his later rule. 

Resisting the attempts of the 
Romans to make him pope on the 
death of I^o IX, he managed to 
secure the nomination of his can- 
didate who became pope as Victor 
n in 1054. The latter was suc- 
ceeded in 1057 by Stephen IX, who 
died while ]ffildebrand was engaged 
on an embassy to Germany. It had 
been the pope’s wish that Hilde- 
brand should succeed him, and he 
forbade an election to take place 
until after Hildebrand’s return, but 
a faction seized the opportunity to 
set up a pretender, who assumed 
the title of Benedict X. The 
pseudo-pope was, however, dis- 
posed of by the prompt action of 
Hildebrand, whose own candidate 
again ascended the papal throne as 
Nicholas II. 

A succession of German popes 
had tended to increase the imperial 
influence, particularly in the 
matter of elections to the papal 
throne, to a dangerous extent. A 
decree now promulgated vested the 
right of electing a pope in the col- 
lege of cardinals, thus placing the 
appointment alike out of the 
power of the emperor no less than 


out^ of that" of the Roman pa- 
tricians with their factions. On 
the death of Pope Nicholas in 1061, 
the malcontents among the Italian 
factions set up an anti-pope who, 
under the title of Honorius 11, 
created a schism which lasted three 
years. Eventually Hildebrand’s 
candidate prevailed and was en- 
throned as Alexander II. 

The reform movement, mean- 
while, continued to gain ground 
under Hildebrand, who, made arch- 
deacon in 1059, was now created 
papal chancellor. At last on the 
death of Alexander, Hildebrand, 
who had guided the policy of his six 
predecessors, was chosen hj popular 
acclamation, subsequently was 
canonically elected, and ascended 
the papal throne as Gregory VII. 
In accordance with some vague 
reference to the emperor’s voice 
in papal elections, embodied in 
the decree of Nicholas II, he 
deferred* consecration until notice 
of his election had received im- 
perial acknowledgment ; no such 
sanction was ever sought again. 

Gregory’s first care was thus to 
secure peace with secular authority 
in order to further the aims which 
he put forward at his first Lenten 
Synod held in Rome, March, 1074. 
The reforms there promulgated, the 
abolition of simony, and the moral 
discipline of the clergy set forth in 
decrees involving clerical celibacy 
and continence, were intended as 
means only to an end, of which the 
uplifting and purif 3 di^ of the clergy 
were necessary conditions. 

The uproar created throughout 
Europe by the promulgation of 
these decrees did not deter Gre- 
gory, who followed them up by 
sending his legates over the coun- 
try with authority to depose such 
of the clergy as should refuse to 
submit, and .he enforced them still 
further by attacking the real root 
of the evil, i.e. lay investiture or 
the appointment to ecclesiastical 
offices by secular persons, an old 
abuse against which the reforming 
body in the Church had protested 
in vain. The decree of the synod 
which excommunicated any lay 
person, emperor or king, who 
should confer an investiture in con- 
nexion with any ecclesiastical 
office, brought the pope into col- 
lision with the whole secular force 
of Europe, while the interests in- 
volved and the personal character 
of the combatants embittered the 
struggle. 

The emperor, Henry IV, who 
previously had confessed his mis- 
deeds against the Church and pro- 
mised amendment, was now sum- 
moned to appear before a council 
at Rome to answer for his conduct. 
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Henry’s answer was to summon a 
meeting of bis supporters at a great 
council held at Worms, January, 
1076. Defending ttie emperor 
against the charges laid against 
him, they proceeded to depose the 
pope himself, this decision being 
announced to Gregory by letter in 
which the emperor addresses the 
pope as “ Hildebrand, no longer 
Apostolic but a false monk.” 

Gregory responded by excom- 
municating the emperor at a synod 
in Lent (1076), deposing him and 
absolving his subjects from their 
allegiance. Henry, finding himself 
gradually abandoned by his par- 
tisans and faced with the possi- 
bility of the election of another em- 
peror, felt compelled to submit, 
and hurried to Italy. The story of 
his three days’ humiliation in the 
snow outside the walls of the castle 
of Oanossa is well known. 

Yet the triumph of Hildebrand 
was more apparent than real; at 
the price of an outward show of 
mortification Henry was able to 
obtain all he desired. He again in- 
curred excommunication in 1080, 
but the death of one enemy, Rudolf 
of Swabia, elected by the German 
princes at the council of Augsburg 
in 1077 to succeed him, enabled 
him at last to concentrate all his 
forces on his greater enemy the 
pope. Having set up an anti-pope 
in the person of the excommuni- 
cated archbishop of Raveima, who 
took the name of Clement III, he 
marched on Rome, where on 
March 21, 1084, he caused himself 
to be crowned by the pseudo-pope. 
Meanwhile Gregory, obliged to 
leave Rome, took refuge first at 
Monte Cassino, the great Benedic- 
tine monastery, and then at 
Salerno, where he died May 25, 
1085. One of his last acts was to 
release from sentence of excom- 
munication all his enemies except 
Henry and the anti-pope. Gregory 
VII was canonised byPaul V in 1606. 
The extent ot his reforms entitles 
him to be called the greatest 
medieval pope. Consult Hilde- 
brand and His Times, W. R. W. 
Stephens, 1898 ; Life and Times, 
A, H. Mathew, 1910 ; Life, A. J. 
Macdonald, 1932. 

Gregory Vin (d. 1187), Pope. 
His name was Alberto di Morra, 
and he became a monk. In 1155 he 
was made a cardinal, and in 1172 
papal chancellor. In the same year 
he was one of the two legates sent 
to England by the pope to inquire 
into the circumstattoes attending 
the murder of Becket, and from 
him Henry IT received absolution. 
As pope Oct.-Dec., 1187, he tried 
to effect a reconciliation with the 
emperor Frederick I in order to 
present a united front against 


Saladin. He died at Pisa, Dec. 17, 
1187, whither he had gone with the 
object of making peace between 
the two rival seaports of Pisa and 
Genoa, on whom depended the 
naval and transport operations of 
the projected crusade. 

Gregory IX (c. 1145-1241). 
Pope 1227-41. Bom at Anagni in 
the Campagna district, his name 
was Ugolino, 
Conte d e 
Segni. Under 
his relative. 
Pope Innocent 
III (1198- 
1216), he was 
made a car- 
dinal 1206, and 
in 1207-9 was 
uregory iX, legate on im- 

Pope, 1227-41 portant diplo- 
matic missions to Germany. By 
Pope Honorius III he was created 
plenipotentiary legate for Lom- 
bardy and was deputed to preach a 
new crusade to the Holy Land. 
Ugolino ascended the papal throne 
March 19, 1227, on the death of 
Honorius, and three days later sum- 
moned the emperor Frederick II, 
who had taken the cross on his 
coronation in 1 220, to the fulfilment 
of his vow. This was the beginning 
of a struggle between the papacy 
and the empire, which lasted the 
whole of Gregory’s pontificate, and 
only ended with the death of 
Frederick in 1260. 

The emperor apparently com- 
plied with the summons, sailed 
from Brindisi in Sept., and re- 
turned in three days. The pope, 
distrusting his sincerity, launched 
on him sentence of excommunica- 
tion, Sept. 27, 1227, but he could 
not prevail on the princes and 
bishops of Germany generally to 
acquiesce in the sentence which re- 
leased them from their oath of 
allegiance to Frederick, and the 
publication of the ban in S. Peter’s, 
Rome, so excited the Ghibellines 
that the pope fled from the city to 
avoid the violence of the mob. 

The emperor, disregarding the 
sentence, continued his crusade, 
and wrote from Jerusalem, March 
17, 1229, to announce the success 
of the expedition; the Holy City 
was once more in Christian hands, 
and Frederick crowned himself in 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
His triumph seemed complete, but 
his position was intolerable. He 
abruptly left S 3 n:ia and returned to 
Europe to find his opponent a fugi- 
tive at Perugia. 

Gregory returned to Rome in 
Feb., 1230, and a peace between 
the two belligerents was concluded 
in July. But athwart the Hohen- 
staufen dream of universal domi- 
nation lay the papacy, represented 



by a figure as indomitable as 
Frederick himself, and trouble soon 
broke out. For a time the struggle 
was maintained by the Lombard 
League, which Gregory joined on 
the avowal of the emperor’s inten- 
tion to extend his empire over 
almost the whole of Italy, including 
the papal states. On March 20, 
1239, Gregory again excommuni- 
cated Frederick, and later gave 
orders for a general council to 
assemble at Rome at Easter, 1241. 
But Frederick, who had defeated 
the league at Cortenuova, 1237, 
continued his progress in spite of a 
reverse before Brescia the following 
year, and effectually prevented the 
meeting by threats and violence. 
Advancing with his army, he was 
already within sight of Rome when 
news arrived that his opponent had 
died on Aug. 22, 1241. 

In contrast with this struggle is 
Gregory’s attitude towards the 
Mendicant Orders, whose rise is the 
prominent religious feature of the 
period. He was appointed Pro- 
tector of the Friars Minor in 1220 
at the special request of S. Francis, 
whom he canonised in 1228 ; and 
he was the friend and patron of S. 
Dominic. The pope sought in the 
Friars, as well as in the older orders, 
instruments for the conversion of 
the heathen in the remoter parts of 
Europe, in Asia, and in Africa He 
made unsuccessful attempts to 
induce the Eastern Church to re- 
turn to the unity of Christendom. 

Gregory’s special legislation, 
which withdrew heresy cases from 
secular jurisdiction and brought 
them before special tribunals on 
which members of the new re- 
ligious Orders, and more particu- 
larly Dominicans, were appointed 
to sit, dates the medieval Inquisi- 
tion as a creation of his pontificate. 

Gregory X (1210-76). Pope 
1271-76. Bom at Piacenza, his 
name was Teobaldo di Visconti. 
He was elected pope Sept. 1, 1271, 
after a vacancy of nearly three 
years in the Holy See following the 
death of Clement IV. Gregory was 
not a cardinal, nor even a priest, 
when the choice of the cardinals 
at Viterbo fell upon Inm, and he 
was engaged at the tiiiie in an ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land. Or- 
dained priest six days after his 
entry into Rome, March 13, he was 
consecrated pope, March 27, 1272. 
Gregory’s aims were peace for 
Europe, the reform of the Church, 
and the reunion of Christendom 
by the abolition of the Eastern 
Schism. In the cause of peace he 
endeavoured to reconcile the war- 
ing factions of Guelph and Ghibel- 
line ; he persuaded the German 
electors to choose a new emperor 
on the death (1272) of Richard of 
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Cornwall, and loyally supported 
their choice against rival claimants. 
In the interests of reform he sum- 
moned a General Council which 
met at Lyons, May, 1274, where he 
promulgated the new law of the 
Church for papal elections. 

But the passion of Gregory’s life 
was for the Holy Land and the 
kingdom of Jerusalem then totter- 
ing to its fall. His death (Jan. 
10, 1276) put an end to his prepara- 
tions for a fresh crusade and dis- 
solved the new reunion of East 
and West. He received local ven- 
eration as a saint in Italy, where 
his feast is kept on'Eeb. 16. 

Gregory XI (1331-78). Pope 
1370-78. His name was Pierre 
Roger de Beaufort, and he was 
^ created a car- 
‘ dinal at the age 
of eighteen by 
his uncle, Cle- 
ment VI- On 
Dec. 30, 1370, 
he was elected 
pope. The 
seventh in suc- 
cession of the 
tcregory XI, Avignon popes, 

Pope* 1870-78 the most mem- 
orable act of his pontificate was the 
re- transference of the see -to Italy. 
Beginning with plans for reform 
and reconciliation, he was forced 
to concentrate his efforts on quell- 
ing the rebellion of his own sub- 
jects. When Gregory laid Elorenoe 
under a ban, the citizens sent S. 
Catherine of Siena to Avignon to 
intercede for them (June, 1376). 
She failed in her embassy, but in- 
duced the pope to return to Rome. 
Contrary to the advice of his court 
Gregory sailed for Italy, and made 
his formal entry into Rome, Jan. 
17, 1377, thus ending the 70 years’ 
exile- He died March 27, 1378. 

Gregory XH (c. 1327-1417). 
Pope 1406-16. Angelo Corraro, 
or Correr, who as Gregory "Xll was 
recognized a s „ 
rightful pope 
during the 
Great Schism 
(1378-1417). 
was born at 
Venice of a no- 
ble family, be- 
came bishop of 
Gastello ini 
1380, and in Gregory XII, 
1405 cardinal. 1406-16 

He was elected to the papacy in 
succession to Innocent VII in 1406. 
Before the election each cardinal 
vowed that in the event of his own 
election he would abdicate his right 
provided that the anti-pope Bene- 
dict XIII would do the same. 

The proposal to do this immedi- 
ately after the election fell through, 
and subsequently the pope pro- 


ceeded to make cardinals of the 
members of his own family, con- 
trary to his promise to the conclave. 
The Council of Constance (1414- 
18) declared the deposition of all 
anti-popes and received Gregory’s 
abdication, conferring on him the 
bishopric of Porta, which he held 
up to his death, Oct. 18, 1417. 

Gregory Xm (1602-85). Pope 
1672-85. Ugo Buoncompagno was 
bom Jan. 7, 1502, at Bologna, at 

I -""I!’ ^ tfie university 

I of which he 
I studied and 
I h taught. Oom- 

. j ingtoRomein 

! 1639, he was 
employed suc- 
cessively by 
Paul III, Ju- 
lius III, Paul 
Gregory XUl, IV, and Pius 
Pope. 1572-85 jy. He was 
sent by Pius IV, in 1559, in a confi- 
dential capacity to the Council of 
Trent, where he remained until it 
closed in 1663, and the following 
year was made cardinal. He was 
elected pope on the death of 
Pius V. 

Faced with the loss to the 
Church of whole nations through 
Protestantism, Gr^ory sought a 
remedy in the building and en- 
dowing of colleges and seminaries 
for the training of propagandists 
and candidates for the ministry. 
Among the foundations built or 
endowed by him was the Jesuit 
College, Rome, an Order on which 
Grego^ relied for missionary work 
in China, Japan, and India. An 
order was given by him for a Te 
Deum to be sung in Rome in cele- 
bration of S. Bartholomew’s Bay. 

The most memorable act of bis 
pontificate was his reform of the 
Julian calendar {see Calendar). 
Gregory’s method of replenishing 
his treasury, depleted by his build- 
ing schemes, by confiscating old 
properties the titles to which he 
claimed as lapsed, involved him in 
much trouble with his subjects. 
He died April 10, 1585. 

Gregory XIV (1535-91). Pope 
1590-91, The son of a Milanese 
senator, Niccolo Sfondrati, he was 
born Feb. 11, 1535, and educated 
at the universities of Perugia and - 
Padua. In 1560 he was made 
bishop of Cremona, and cardinal 
in 1583. Elected pope in succession 
to Urban VII, by the advice of 
Philip II of Spain he joined the 
league against Henry IV of 
France, He died Oct. 16, 1591. 

Gregory XV (1654-1623). Pope 
1621-23. Alessandro Ludovisi was 
bom at Bologna, studied at Rome 
under the Jesuits, and graduated 
at the university of his native city. 
Returning to Rome, he was ap- 


pointed to various offices by suc- 
cessive popes, was made arch- 
bishop of Bologna in 1612 and 
cardinal in 
1616 by Paul 
V, whom he 
succeeded a s 
pope in 1621. 
His pontificate 
was responsible 
for two decrees 
of importance, 
the first estab- 
Gregory XV, fishing a regu- 

Pope, 1621-23 lar mode and 


ritual in the conduct of papal 
elections, the second constituting 
a special and permanent congrega- 
tion for the control of foreign 
missions. He died at Rome, Jifiy 
8, 1623. 

Gregory XVI (1765-1846). 
Pope 1831-46- Mauro, or Bartolom- 
meo Alberto Cappellari, bom at 
^ Belluno inVen- 

1 1765, entered a 

f IK i Oamaldolese 

L , . monastery and 

F ,, I became a 

Lvt ! priest Sent to 

Rome, in 1800 

Gregory XVI, Gregorio on the 

Pope, 1831-46 Coelian HilL 

Forced during the Napoleonic 
troubles to retire from Rome, he 
returned thither on the fall of the 
emperor. In 1825 he was created 
cardinal. 

His election to the papacy, 
Feb. 2, 1831, in succession to Pius 
Vin was the signal for an out- 
break of revolution in the papal 
states which was only kept in 
check with the assistance of armed 
force from Austria. Gregory was 
wholly opposed to any measure of 
democratic control, and the Ency- 
clical of 1832, rejecting the appeal 
of LamennaLs, Lacordaire, and 
Montalembert, showed him equally 
unsympathetic to political liberal- 
ism. He died June 9, 1846 

Gregory, 

Augusta, 

Lady (1859- 
1932). An Irish 
dramatist. The 
youngest 
daughter o f 
Dudley Persse 
of CO. Galway, 
she married in 
1881 Sb WQ. 
liam Gregory ^ 

(d. 1892). Lady 

Gregory was an enthusiastic pro- 
moter of the Irish literary revival. 
Two remarkable works, Cuohulain 
of Muirtemne, 1902, and Gods and 
Fighting Men, 1004, render Irish 



Ladw Gregory, 
Irish dramatist 
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sagas into the idiom of the Irish 
peasantry, into which she also 
translated three of Moli^re’s plays, 
The Kiltartan Moli^re, 1910. Her 
own plays, produced by theTrish 
Literary Theatre, which with 
Yeats she helped to found, include 
Spreading the News, The White 
Cockade, The Rising of the Moon, 
The Workhouse Ward, The Gaol 
Gate, and The Full Moon. Lady 
Gregory died May 22, 1932. Her 
Journals were edited by L. 
Robinson, 1946, 

Gregory, Sm Richard Arman 
(b. 1864). British scientist. He 
was born at Bristol, Jan. 29, 
1864, and educated at Queen 
Elizabeth’s Hospital there and 
the Royal College of Science. He 
became assistant editor of Nature 
in 1893 and was editor 1919-39. 
Emeritus professor of astronomy 
at Queen’s College, London, Gre- 
gory was president of the Royal 
Meteorological Society, 1928-29, 
and of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 
1940-46. Knighted in 1919, he 
was made a baronet in 1931 and 
F.R.S. in 1933. His numerous 
publications on geography, phy- 
sics, and chemistry include The 
Vault of Heaven ; Education in 
World Ethics and Science. 

Gregory’s Powder. Pulvis 
Rhei Comfoaitm or compound 
powder of rhubarb. It consists of 
rhubarb 26 parts, heavy and light 
magnesium carbonates each 321- 
parts, ginger 10 parts. It is a 
purgative. Dose 10 to 60 grains. 

Greiffenliagen, Maurice Wil- 
liam (1862-1931). British artist. 
Bom in London, Dec. 15, 1862, of. 
a Russian father and an English 
mother, he studied at the R.A. 
schools, and long successfully 
practised black and white work, 
especially in connexion with Rider 
Haggard’s tales. In 1906 he was 
appointed head of the life ” dept, 
of the Glasgow School of Arts, and 
in 1916 was elected A,R.A., and 
R.A. in 1922. He is represented 
in the Chantry bequest. He died 
Dec. 27, 1931. 

Greifswald. One of the oldest 
and, m the later Middle Ages, 
most important towns and ports 
of Pomerania, Germany. It 
stands 2 m. from the mouth of the 
Ryckgraben, 20 m. S.B. of Stral- 
sund. Founded 1241, endowed 
with urban rights 1250, it was a 
member of the Hanseatic League 
from 1278. Its university, founded 
1456, specialising in Nordic and 
Finnish studies, was the oldest of 
Itosia’s universities when the 
district was annexed * in 1815. 
From 1648 to 1807 Greifswald 


was the seat of the Swedish 
government of Pomerania ; during 
1807-10 under French rule. In 
1945 it fell to the Russians. It 
has a spa for rheumatic diseases. 
The church of S. Mary is typical 
of northern brick Gothic (13th 
century), and that of S. Nicholas 
has a 330-ft. tower (14th century). 
Pop. 29,722. 

Greisen. Rock consisting of 
quartz and mica. It is a variation 
of the granite in which it occurs, 
being recrystallised granite in 
which the feldspar has been re- 
placed by quartz and mica. It is 
often associated with deposits of 
tin and tungsten ores. 

Greiser, Arthur (1897-1946). 
Danzig politician. Starting as a 
mason, becoming an oil merchant, 
and a motor boat owner, he entered 
the Danzig parliament and became 
a prominent advocate of Nazism 
about 1930, acquiring notoriety by 
thumbing his nose at the League 
of Nations assembly during a 
Danzig discussion, 1936. Gauleiter 
of Poznan (Posen) under Hitler in 
the Second Great War, he was 
said to have transferred 60,000 
Polish peasant families from their 
homes in two years, and to have 
massacred 100 political prisoners 
on one occasion at Zgerz in 1942. 
His capture was announced by 
the Russians, April 4, 1946. Con- 
denmed as a war criminal, he was 
executed at Poznan, July 21, 1946. 

Greiz. Town of Germany, in 
Thuringia, formerly the capital of 
the principality of Reuss-Greiz (or 
elder branch). It stands on the 
White Elster, 60 m. S. of Leipzig, 
the new town being on the left 
bank and the old town on the 
right. Notable features are a 16th 
century castle built on an eminence 
overlooking the town, two hand- 
some palaces, formerly the re- 



Gienada. Map of this West Indian 
island in the Caribbean Sea 


sidences of the prince of Reuss, a 
university, several churches, and 
government buildings. Greiz has 
machine, paper, and chemical 
plants. Pop. 39,903. 

Gremlins. Goblins playfully 
invented by the R.A.F. during the 
Second Great War. These sprites 
were blamed for any inexplicable 
occurrence that might befall an 
unfortunate air crew. Mysterious 
petrol stoppages, a jammed gun, 
the failure of an aircraft to fly 
level, the erratic behaviour of a 
compass, were aU attributed to 
the malignant ^influence of grem- 
lins. There were male, female, 
and baby gremlins, each having 
its own sphere of influence. 



Grenada. Island of the W. 
Indies, in the Caribbean Sea, be- 
longing to Great Britain. It is the 
' "T southernmost of 
the Windward 
yroup, which 
forms a united 
colony 86 m. due 
N. of the W. end 
of Trinidad. 
^ _ Area, 133 sq. m. 

Grenada urns pop g.g-t 88,016. 

This is one of the most beautiful 
islands of the W. Indies, with diver- 
sified scenery, a delightful climate, 
and exceedingly fertile soil suitable 
for the raising of tropical produce. 
Of volcanic origin, a wooded range 
of mountains, reaching an eleva- 
tion of 2,761 ft. in St. Catherine’s 
Mt., traverses the island from N. 
to S. It includes several extinct 
volcanoes, whose craters are now 
lakes, the chief being the Grand 
]6tang and Lake Antoine. There 
are numerous small rivers, besides 
hot mineral springs. One-fourth of 
the area is cultivated, and agri- 
culture is the principal occupation. 

The chief products are cacao, 
coffee, sugar, rum, nutmegs, mace, 
cotton, cotton seed, arrowroot, 
hides, timber, and turtles, most of 
these being exported. The most 
prominent industry concerns cacao, 
and there is a sugar factory. 
The roads are good, the rainfall 
abundant, and there is steamer 
communication with the neigh- 
bouring ports and islands. 

St. George’s, the capital and the 
seat of the governor of the Wind- 
ward Islands, is built on a penin- 
sula and has an excellent har- 
bour, nearly landlocked ; it is a 
coaling station. Other towns are 
Gouyave, Sauteurs, and Gren- 
ville. Grenada is administered 
by a legislative council, with a 
governor assisted by seven nomin- 
ated and seven elected members. 

Discovered by Columbus on 
Aug. 16, 1498, it was settled by 
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the French— the natives still 
speak a French patois. Captured 
by the English in 1762, it was re- 
taken by the French in 1779, and 
finally restored to Great Britain in 
1783. In 1795 the French landed 
troops on the island, causing an 
insurrection, which was not 
quelled until the following year. 

Grenade. Small missile con- 
taining an explosive charge, some- 
times referred to as a bomb. A 
primitive form of grenade was used 
during the 16th century. It was 
filled with gunpowder and had a 
wooden, earthenware, or metal 
casing, the fuses being crude and 
uncertain. Hand missiles were em- 
ployed after 1660 by special troops 
called grenadiers (g.v.), and were 
in common use during the 17th- 
18th centuries. Having fallen into 
disuse, they were revived in a high 
explosive form in the Russo-Japan- 
ese War of 1904, and in the trench 
fighting of the First Great War. 

The principal anti-personnel 
grenade of the British army is the 
MiIIr or No. 36 grenade, invented 
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Grenade. Sectional diasiam show- 
ing principal parts and explosive 
taechanism oi a Idills grenade 

during the First Great War. It 
consists of a barrel-shaped metal 
casting, externally grooved in seg- 
ments to ensure good fragmenta- 
tion. It weighs 1^ lb. and con- 
tains to 3 oz. of high explosive. 
The safety fuse is ignited mech- 
anically as soon as the grenade is 
thrown ; this happens on the re- 
lease of a striker actuated by a 
spring, which until then has been 
retained by a lever. On with- 
drawing the safet37 pin, the lever 
is held to the grenade by the 
thrower’s fingers, but on the 
grenade being released, the loose 
lever is freed and a cap is struck 
which ignites the length of safety 
fuse. Originally there were two 
lengths of fuse, one burning four 
and the other seven secs. ; but 
after accidents, the four-sec. fuse 
was standardised. 

Rifle grenades are used to in- 
crease the range, and were origin- 
ally of the percussion type, with 


a steel tail rod, inserted into the 
barrel of the ordinary service rifle 
and propelled by the gases of a 
blank cartridge. This tended to 
damage the rifle and led to the 
introduction of the discharger cup. 
A short cylindrical cup is attached 
to the muzzle of the rifle , the 
grenade is placed in it and dis- 
charged by the gases from a blank 
cartridge acting on the base of the 
grenade. Range is governed by 
elevation of the rifle, and by a 
gas-check with adjustable gas- 
porta. The Mills grenade can be 
adapted for fixing from a dis- 
charger cup by the addition of a 
gas-check plate. 

The anti-tank grenade No. 73 
has a percussion fuse, and a tinned 
plate casing containing about 
3^ lb. of high explosive. The fuse 
has a safety device consisting of a 
pin attached to a tape ; the tape 
unwinds with the rotation of the 
grenade during flight, and so 
withdraws the safety pin. Until 
the grenade is ready for throwing, 
the tape is prevented from un- 
winding by a safety cap. The 
phosphorus or A.W. grenade, used 
against tanks, vehicles, pillboxes, 
etc., ignites spontaneously as soon 
as the glass casing is broken. The 
sticky or S.T. grenade is a high 
ex^flosive projectile with a five- 
sec. time fuse, designed to stick 
on impact and used against ar- 
moured fighting vehicles. It con- 
sists of a glass flask in a sticky 
woollen cover, and contains 1^ lb. 
of high explosive. A throwing 
handle incorporates a device for 
igniting the safety fuse. This 
grenade is effective only against 
Ughtly armoured vehicles. 

Grenadier. Literally, a soldier 
who throws a grenade. He ap- 
peared first in the 17th century, the 
early custom being for each regi- 
ment to have its company of 
grenadiers. The French led the 
way, their example being soon 
followed in England and else- 
where ; in England soon after the 
formation of the standing army 
each battalion had its grenadier 
company. The grenadiers were 
picked men, and this compan^’^ 
was usually regarded as the lead- 
ing one in a regiment, taking the 
place of honour on parade. 

The next step was to form 
these companies into battalions. 
This was done in France and 
Prussia more than in England, and 
hence arose the regiments that 
now bear the name grenadiers. 
Grenadier companies ceased to 
exist in the British regiments 
soon after 1850. The grenadier’s 
special head-dress was a pointed 
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cap of embroidered cloth, having 
peaks and flaps ; or a loose fur cap 
similar in shape. 

Grenadier Guards, The. Regi- 
ment of the British army. Raised 
by Col. Russel in 1660, from men 
who had served 

« in a King’s 
Royal Regt. of 
Guards, a 
Cavalier unit 
formed in 
Flanders in 
1656, it be- 
came the bodv- 

Gieaaffier Gnard. 

badge "Ihc premier 

regiment of 
Foot Guards, the Grenadier 


Guards won their first battle hon- 
our at Tangier in 1680 ; their 
second at Namnr in 1695 ; and 
Gibraltar was added in 1704-05. 
Then followed Marlborough’s four 
great victories. They fought at 
Dettingen and Fontenoy : and two 
battalions were with Moore at 
Corunna. During the Peninsular 
campaign the regiment gained also 
the honour of Nive. Two bat- 
talions lost more than 1,000 men 
at Quatre Bras and Waterloo, 
receiving the title of the First or 
Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards. 
Later honours were won in the 
Crimea, Egypt, and South Africa. 

In the First Great War the his- 
tory of the regiment after Sept., 
19X5, was that of the Guards divi- 
sion ; and the honours include 
most of the principal battles fought 
in France and Belgium. During 
the Second Great War three bat- 
talions went to France in Sept., 
1939, and in 1942 four battalions 
were included in the newly- 
formed Guards armoured division, 
with which they were associated 
untilJuue, 1945. Grenadier guards 
fought with the 1st and 8th armies 
in N. Africa, and with the latter 
in Italy. 

With the other Foot Guards the 
Grenadiers have the privilege of 
guarding the royal palaces and the 
Bank of England, and of marching 
through the City of London with 
fixed bayonets. On April 21, 1942, 
Princess Elizabeth was appointed 
hon. colonel of the regiment. 

Grenadines. Cluster of small 
islands and islets in the Caribbean 
Sea, belonging to Great Britain. 
They lie between St. Vincent and 
Grenada in the W. Indies, and are 
apportioned administratively be- 
tween St. Vincent and Grenada. 
Carriacou, the largest, is attached 
to Grenada, covers 11 sq. m., and 
contains most of the pop., having 
7,104. Only three of the islands 
are inhabited, but the soil is fertile. 
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Grenfell, Bebna^rdPyne (1869- 
1926). British archaeologist. Bom 
at Birmingham, Dec. 16, 1869, and 
educated at Clifton and Queen’s 
College, Oxford, he began explora- 
tion work in Egypt in 1894. In 
company with A. S. Hunt he 
discovered at Behnesa in 1896-97 
and 1905-06 immense hoards of 
Ox 3 rrhynchus papyri. He was 
appointed professor of pap 3 rrology 
at Oxford in 1908, and honorary 
professor in 1916. Grenfell and 
Hunt published jointly papyri 
from Oxyrhynchus, Tebtunis, Hi- 
beh, and other finds. The Sayings 
of Our Lord, 1897 ; and New May- 
ings of Jesus, 1904, were issued 
separately. Grenfell died May 17, 
1926. 

Grenfell, David Rhys (b. 
1881). British politician. He was 
born at Penrheol, near Swansea, 
June 27, 1881, and worked as a 
miner from the age of 12 until he 
was 35. He qualified as a colliery 
manager and was appointed 
miners’ agent in 1916. In 1922 he 
entered parliament as Labour 
member for Gower. He was a 
member of the forestry com- 
mission, 1929-42 ; of the royal 
commission on safety in mines, 
1939; and secretary for .mines, 
1940-42, in the Churchill govt. 
He was made C.B.E. in 1936. 

Grenfell, Jhliah Henry 
Erancis (1888-1916). An English 
poet. Eldest son of Lord Des- 
borough (?.v.), he was born 
March 30, 1888, and educated at 
Eton and BaJliol College, Oxford. 
He boxed for Oxford and the army. 
After winning the D.S.O. in the 
First Great War, he was wounded 
and died at Boulogne, May 26, 
1915. He is chiefly remembered 
for his poems Into Battle, and 
To a Black Greyhound. 

Grenfell, Sir Wilfred 
Thomason (1865-1940). British 
medical missionary. Born near 
Chester, Feb. 
28, 1865, he 
studied medi- 
cine, became 
house surgeon 
at the London 
Hospital under 
Treves, and 

fitted out the 

Sir Wiltred Giesf^, hospital 

British metlicaJ ship for North 
Sea fishermen, 
establishmg 
homes for their use. In 1892 he 
visited Labrador, living in the 
trading ports of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, where he treated some 
900 patients Here he set himseK 
the task of introducing education, 
health, and social services. His 


schemes for the development of the and the De Bonne barracks were 


country were supported by lecture 
tours in Great Britain, Canada, and 
the U.S.A., until, greatly with 
American help, the International 
GrenfeU association was founded 
with an endowment of over 
£200,000. A chain of hospitals at 
150-mile intervals was built 
throughout Labrador, with nursing 
stations, orphanages, public school s, 
welfare clinics, and fishermen’s in- 
stitutes. “ Grenfell of Labrador ” 
was knighted in 1927. His publica- 
tions, mainly autobiographical, 
included A Labrador Doctor, 191 8 ; 
Forty Years for Labrador, 1932. 
He died in Vermont, Oct. 10, 1940. 

Gren Foundation. Foundation 
for promoting closer co-operation 
between the Scandinavian 
countries by scientific research. 
Established by a Swede, Axel 
Wenner Gren, in 1937, it provides 
about £50,000 a year for scientific 


blown up on Dec. 2, more than 
700 Germans being killed or 
wounded. American troops liber- 
ated Grenoble on Aug. 23, 1944. 
Pop. 102,161. 

Grenville, William Wyndham 
Grenville, Baron (1759-1834). 
English statesman. Born Oct. 25, 
1769, he was 
the youngest 
son of George 
Grenville (v.i.). 
Educated at 
Eton and 
Christ Church, 
Oxford, he 
entered parlia- 
m en t for 
Lord Grenville, Buckingham in 
statMn^ 1782. His fam- 
ily connexions 
made his way easy, and having 
for a short time been secretary to 
his brother, Earl Temple, lord- 


research in order to strengthen the lieutenant of Ireland, he became 


work of social and economic 
improvement. 

Grenoble. City of France, in 


paymaster-general mider Pitt in 
1783. In 1786 he was made vice- 
president of the committee on 


the dept, of Isere, the old capital of trade ; in 1789, having been for a 
Dauphine. It stands on the Isdre, few months Speaker, he becaine 

since 1790. 

Grenville remained 
in office with Pitt until 
the two resigned in 
1801, the period being 
a most eventful one, 
but his attachment to 
, Fox prevented him 

Grenoble, France. Pont d’Hdpital over the Isdre. from nT-nina to 
Behind the city lie the snow-covered French Alps t 

power in 1804. in 

75 m. S.E. of Lyons, and is beauti- 1806, on Pitt’s death he and Fox 
fully situated at the foot of Mt. formed the coalition ministry of 
Rachais. The chief buildings are “all the talents” but this lasted 
the cathedral of Notre Dame, only until March, 1807, as Gren- 
partly of the 11th century ; the ville, who was premier, refused to 
church of S. Andrd, with its monu- pledge himself against relief to 
ment to Bayard ; and the old Roman Catholics. As an unofficial 
church of S. Laurent. Secular member he took part in public life, 
edifices include the palais de acting mainly with the Whigs, 



justice, the library, with a fine until his death at Dropmore, Jan. 
collection of manuscripts, books, 12, 1834, when the peerage became 
and paintings, and the university, extinct. A fine classical scholar, 
Grenoble is a river port, and is Grenville also edited Lord Chat- 
noted for its manufacture of ham’s letters to Thomas Pitt, 
glojves. Grenville, George (1712-70). 


The city existed under the English statesman. Bom Oct. 14, 


Franks, and even earlier. It was 
part of Provence before becoming 


1712, he was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, was called 


part of France, and as the chief to the bar in 1735, but adopted 
town of Dauphine was an im- political career, and from 1740 till 
portant place, retaining certaiD his death sat for the borough of 
privileges until the Revolution, Buckingham in the house of 
It was occupied by German forces commons. He was made a lord of 
a:^r the Allied landings in N. the admiralty in 1744 and of the 
Africa in Nov., 1942, but became treasury in 1747 ; treasurer of the 
a centre of the French resistance navy, and a privy councillor in 
movement. On Nov, 13—14, 1943. 1754, and secretary of state for 

an artillery park was destroyed, the northern department, and first 
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Six Richard Gienville. 
English sailoF. 


lord ot the admiralty in 1762. 
He was prime minister from 1763 
to 1765, the period being chieflv 
notable for the 
prosecution of 
John Wilkes, 
in 1763, and 
the passing of 
the American 
Stamp Act in 
1765. He was 
known as “The 
Gentle Shep- 

George Grenville, ^ nick- 

English statesman name duo to 

Pitt’s quoting 
the words of the old song, “ Gentle 
shepherd, tell me where,” when 
Grenville was wearying the house 
with complaints, Grenville died in 
London, Nov. 13, 1770. 

Grenville or Greynville, Sir 
Richard (c. 1641-91). English 
sailor. Belonging to an old 
Cornish family, 
in his youth he 
is reported to 
have fought 
with distinc- 
tion in the 
Austrian ser- 
vice against the 
Turks in Hun- 
gary. He was 

fnr Sir Richard Grenville, 
members for English sailoi^ 
Cornwall in the 

parliaments of 1571 and 1584, and 
was sheriff of the county in 1571. 

In 1591 Grenville was appointed 
vice-admiral, or second in com- 
mand, under Admiral Sir Thomas 
Howard, of a squadron sent to the 
Azores to intercept the homeward 
bound Spanish treasure fleet. 
Spain had, however, learned of the 
^spatch of this squadron, and sent 
a fleet of 53 vessels to the Azores, 
where they arrived, Aug. 31. 
Howard’s fleet, anchored north of 
Elores, numbered only 16, and at 
least half his men were sick with 
scurvy, so he hurried his men 
aboard, and put to sea. 

For some reason the Revenge, 
Grenville’s flagship, was unable to 
follow, and was cut off. Grenville 
thereupon determined to pass 
through the Spanish line ; he made 
a dash, but was becalmed under the 
lee of the enormous galleons, 
whose men boarded her, and after 
a fierce fight captured and over- 
whelmed the few survivors of her 
crew. Mortally wounded, Grenville 
was taken aboard, the Spanish 
admiral’s flagship, where he died 
a few hours later. For fifteen hours 
150 men had fought hand to hand 
against 5,000 Spaniards, and it was 
not until their number was reduced 
to 20 that they yielded. The story 
is finely told in Tennyson’s poem, 
The Revenge. 


Gresford. Colliery village of 
Denbighshire, Wales, *^3 m. N. of 
Wrexham on the rly. A mine 
explosion followed by fire caused 
264 deaths on Sept. 22, 1934. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas (c. 1519- 
79). English merchant and finaiv 
cier. Bom in London, second son 
of Sir Richard Gresham (i 1549), 
lord mayor of London in 1537, and 
an ancestor of the marquess of 
Bath, he came of an old Norfolk 
family. Educated at Gonville Hall, 
now "Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, and a student at 
Gray’s Inn, he 
joined the Mer- 
cers’ Company, 
and amassed a 
fortune. 

Knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth, 
he acquired lands 
in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and had 
mansions at May- 
field, in Sussex, 
and Osterley, in 
Middlesex. He 
was lamed for life 
by a fall from his 
horse in 1560, and 
lost his only son in Gresham College. 

1564, and, decid- 6iesl>ain’» honse 
ing to devote his 
wealth to public ends, carried out, i n 
1666-68, a project of his father’s by 
founding the Royal Exchange. He 
died, Nov. 21, 1579, and was buried 
in S. Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate. 

He bequeathed one moiety of 
the Exchange to the city corpor- 
ation, the other to the Mercers’ 
Company, in trust for the founda- 
tion of the Gresham Lectures. He 


Gresham College. Educational 
centre in I^ondon. It was originated 
by Sir Thomas Gresham (q.v . ), who 

left his residence 

A / in Bishopsgate 
Street to the cor- 
poration of the 
city of London 
and the Mercers’ 
V ^ Company, for the 

purpose of start- 

fireshamcoueg. “8. “ 

arms various subjects. 

In 1597 the lee- 
tures were organized and begun, 




Sir Thomas Gresham, English merchant 
After Solbein 

left his house m Bishopsgate Street 
tor the use of the lecturers, founded 
eight almshouses, and left money 
for other charities. Consult Life 
and Times, J. W. Burgoa, 183G; 
Life, F. R. Salter, 1925. 


9. The courtyard of Six Thomas 
I in which Gresham College was started 
From an old print 

and they have been continued ever 
since. There are seven lecturers, 
and each delivers twelve lectures 
a year. They are on divinity, 
astronomy, music,* geometry, law, 
physic, and rhetoric. 

Gresham’s Law. Economic law 
that may be roughly stated as 
“ bad money drives out good.” 
It was first expressed thus in a 
document of 1560, dealing with 
the proposed reforms of the coinage, 
but its present name was only 
given by H. D. Macleod, in 1858, 
in the belief that Sir Thomas 
Gresham was responsible for the 
statement made in the above pro- 
clamation. The truth of the law is 
amply proved by experience. 
Where there are two forms of cur- 
rency, each being legal tender, 
persons will naturally pay their 
debts in the less valuable one, re- 
taining any of the more valuable 
one they may have, which thus 
will tend to disappear from circu- 
lation. Tho existence of this law 
is a strong argument against 
bimetallism {q.v.), 

Gresset, Jean Baptiste Louis 
( 1709-77 ), French poet and drama- 
tist. Born at Amien3,Aug. 29, 1709, 
he IS remembered chiefly for one 
capital comedy, Lc Mechant, and a 
burlesque poem, Vert-Vert, which 
contains beneath its humorous 
story of a convent parrot some 
shrewd satire on monastic life. 
He died at Amiens, June 16, 1777. 
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Grds Ware. Variety of stone- 
ware. The finer qualities are made 
of a mixture of clay, quartz sand, 
,lime or barytes. Cologne gres was 
celebrated. Pron, gray. 

Greta. River of Cumberland, 
England. It is a tributary of the 
Derwent, which it joins near Kes- 


A munition-making township 
sprang up during the First Great 
War around Gretna Green. The 
whole undertaking cost £9,000,000, 
and employed at one time 24,700 
persons. It was sold in 1924. The 
worst accident in British railway 
history occurred on the old 
. - « Caledonian line. 


poor production in what was 
meant to be the historical mode, 
and though the Academy now ad- 
mitted him, he was classed only 
with painters of genre. He suffered 
heavy pecuniary losses in the Revo- 
lution. and with the Directorate 
a complete change in the prevail- 
ing taste in art took place. He died 



Greta Bridge. From the famous water colour by caxomng nre, 

J. S. Cotman of the bridge over the river Greta in soldiers were 

N.W. Yorkshire killed and 20C 

Beeve Collection, British Museum injured 

wick. Its length is 4 m. Over- Gr6try, Ande^i Eenest Mo- 
looking it is Greta Hall, where destb (1741-1813). Belgian com- 
Southey lived from 1803 until his poser. Born at Li6ge, Feb. 8, 1741. 


one mile north 
of Gretna on 
May 22, 1915, 
when a troop 
train ran into a 
stationary local 
train. The work 
of rescu e had 
scarcely begun 
whentheLondon- 
: Glasgow express 
^ crashed into the 
I wreckage. The 
I troop train 

ater colom by fire, 227 

river Greta in soldiers were 
killed and 200 
injured. 

Gr6try, Ande^i Eenbst Mo- 
diste (1741-1813). Belgian corn- 


death in 1843, and Coleridge from 
1800 to 1809. 


Catterick. 






lAx V ujf lix X oix io, xTxai uxi XO\JO, 

The works of Greuze which have 
commanded most attention (and 
the highest prices) since his death 


he became a chorister in a church 
and when quite young produced 


There are two rivers of this name some symphonies. For seven years 
in Yorkshire. One is a tributary he studied in Rome, and after- 
of the Tees, while the other rises wards, on the advice of Voltaire, 
near Ingleton and falls into the settled- in Paris. Gr4try devoted 
Lune. The former is the stream himself almost entirely to the corn- 
described by Scott in Rokeby and position of comic operas, upon the 
in poems, and painted by Cotman form of which he exercised con- 
and Turner. Greta Bridge is on siderable influence. The best 
the main road between Bowes and known are Richard Coeur de 



Lion ; Lucille ; Zemire et Azor ; 


Gretna Green. Village of Dum- L’Amant Jaloux ; and L’!fipreu ve 
friesshire, Scotland. It is 9 m. ViUageoise. In France he became 
N.W. of Carlisle, near the little the most popular composer of his 

day. He died Sept. 24, 1813. 

Greuze, Jean Baptiste (1725- 
1805). French painter. Born at 
Tournus, near Macon, Aug. 21, 
1725, he studied under Charles 
Grandon (1691-1762) of Lyons. 
His first exhibited picture, A 
^ Father Expounding the Bible to his 
Family, gave promise of a highly 
successful career, and in 1755 his 
Blind Man Duped secured his 
election to 

Gretna Green. The smithy where ' the Academy, 
formerly many runaway couples A sojourn in 
were married Italy modified 

river Sark that divides England his style to 
from Scotland. Its situation close some extent, 
to the border was convenient for but on re- 
runaway marriages, because here turning to 
couples could take advantage Paris he re- 
of the Scottish marriage laws. The sumed his 
marriages were usually performed work in genre. 
by the blacksmith or innkeeper in In 1769 he 
his snoithy or inn. The practice submitted his 
flourished from 1770 until abol- Severus Re- y 
ished July 1, 1940. On the English preaching 
side of the Sark is Gretna village. CaracaUa, a 


Greuze. Psyche, the picture for- 
merly called Sorrow, painted in 1786 
Wallace Collection 

have been mainly tenderly painted, 
if sentimental, studies of young 
women. Examples are in the 
Louvre, Paris, and the National 
Gallery, London. 

Gre^^e, Charles Cavendish 
Fulke (1794-1865). A British 
diarist. Born April 2, 1794, he was 
a great-grand- 
son of the earl 
of Warwick, 
and a grandson 
of the duke of 
Portland. 
Educated 
at Eton and 
at Christ 
Church, Ox- 
t ford, he se- 
/j cured the posi- 
tion of secre- 
/ tary of Ja- 

maica, a non- 
resident sinecure. In 1821 he 
became also clerk of the privy 
council, and remained until 1859. 
He kept a diary throughout his 
official career, which contains 
valuable material. The first part 
was published in 1875, a preface 
being contributed by his friend 
Harry Reeve. The whole, known 
as The Greville Memoirs, had ap- 
peared in seven volumes by 1887. 
Greville’s comments on royal per- 
sonages are so frank that some 
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passages in the first volumes were 
suppressed. A later edition, 1927, 
aroused much discussion. He died 
Jan. 18, 1866. His Correspondence 
with Beeve was edited by A. H. 
Johnson, 1924. 

Gr^vy, FiiAjfgois Paul Jules 
(1807-91). President of the French 
republic, 1879-87. Bom at Mont- 
sous - Vaudrey, 
Jura, Aug. 15, 
1807, he was a 
strong repub- 
lican while a 
law student in 
Paris. After 
the revolution 
of 1848 he was 
elected deputy 
in the con- 
stituent assem- 
bly, sitting also in the legislative 
assembly, 1849-61, when, opposed 
to the cov/p d'HcU of Napoleon III, 
he returned to the bar. Under the 
third republic, he was president of 
the national assembly, 1871-78, 
and of the chamber of deputies, 
1876-79. 

Gr6vy succeeded MacMahon as 
president of the republic, Jan. 30, 
1879. Although his signature of 
peace with China in 1885, made an 
inconclusive end to French diffi- 
culties in Tongking, and in home 
affairs his record lacked distinc- 
tion, he was re-elected for seven 
years in Dec. But his reputation 
was severely damaged by revela- 
tions that his son-in-law (Daniel 
Wilson) was trafficking in honours 
and offices, and Gr^vy resigned 
Dec. 2, 1887. He died at his birth- 
place, Sept. 9, 1891. 

Grew, Nehemiah (1641-1712). 
English botanist. The son of a 
clergyman, he was born at Ather- 
stone, educated at Cambridge, but 
-took his degree as a doctor of 
medicine at Leyden. In 1672 he 
began to practise in London, and 
soon had a large connexion, but 
his best work was done as a stu- 
dent of botany. His researches 
were embodied in his Anatomy of 
Vegerables, begun 1672, and his 
Anatomy of Plants, 1684, and to 
him and Malpighi are due the 
foundations of our knowledge of 
plant anatomy. Grew was secre- 
tary of the Royal Society from 
1677 until his death, March 25, 
1712. A genus of trees, Grewia, is 
named after him. 

Grey, Chakles Grey, 2nd 
Earl (1764^1845). British states- 
man. Born at Fallodon. Northum- 
berland, March 10, 1764, he was 
the eldest son of Gen. Charles Grey 
who became 1st earl in 1806 and 
died 1807. Educated at Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge, the 


young e r 
Charles in 
1786 was M.P. 
for North- 
umberland 
and soon 
asso ciated 
himself with 
Fox and the 
Whigs. His 
first experi- 
ence of office 
was in the 
coalition min- 
istry of 1806-07, in which he was 
first lord of the admiralty and then 
foreign secretary. 

The successor of Fox, Grey did 
not greatly distinguish himself in 
opposition during the long period 
of Tory ascendancy that ended in 
1830. However, when the Whigs 
were returned to power in 1830, 
his dignified presence, his stately 
eloquence, his unblemished char- 
acter, and his parliamentary ex- 
perience marked him out as the 
only possible premier. His minis- 
try was responsible for the great 
Reform Act ; Grey conducted the 
negotiations with the king, and 
after handing in his resignation se- 
cured the promise that forced the 
measure through the house of 
lords. He remained in office when 
the reformed parliament met, but 
serious differences in the minis- 
try led to his resignation in July, 
1834. He died at Howick, July 17, 
1845. The correspondence between 
Grey and William IV over the Re- 
form Bill was edited by the 3rd 
earl, 1867. ConsuU also Lord Grey 
of the Reform Bill, G. M. Tre- 
velyan, 1920. 

Grey, Henry George Grey, 
3rd Earl (1802-94). A British 
politician. The eldest son of the 
2nd earl, he was born Dec. 28, 
1802. Educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he 
entered parliament in 1826, and 
in 1830 became imder-secretary 
for the colonies in his father’s 
ministry. During 1835-39 he was 
secretary for war, and during 
1846-52 was colonial secretary. 
Thenceforward out of office, he re- 
mained an active figure in public 
life, and his age did not prevent 
him from strongly opposing Home 
Rule for Ireland^ He died at 
Howick, Oct. 9, 1894. 

Grey, Albert George Grey, 
4th Earl (1851-1917). British 
administrator. He was born in St. 
James’s Palace, Nov. 28, 1851, the 
son of Gen. Charles Grey, private 
secretary to Queen Victoria, and 
was educated at Harrow and 
Cambridge. He was M.P. for S. 
Northumberland, 1880-85, and 



F. P. J. Gr6vy, 
French president 



Alter Lawrence 



1st ViscoTint Grey, 
British statesman 


Northumberland (Tyneside), 1885- 
86. A great traveller, he was in S. 
Africa in 1894 when his uncle died, 
and he succeeded to the earldom. 
He became administrator of Rho- 
desia in 1896, and was a director of 
the South African Company, 1898- 
1904. From 1904 to 1911 he was 
governor-general of Canada. On 
his return to England, Earl Grey 
threw himself into public work 
with zest, two of his chief projects 
being Dominion House and the 
Public House Trust. He was also 
keenly interested in agricultural 
reform, and worked for an Irish 
Convention. He died Aug. 29, 
1917, being succeeded in the 
peerage by his son Charles Robert 
(b. Dec. 15, 1879). 

Grey of Fallodon, Edward 
Grey, 1st Viscount (1862-1933). 
British statesman. Bom April 
25, 1862, he 
belonged to 
the family of 
which Earl 
Grey was the 
head. He was 
educated at 
Winchester 
and Balliol 
College, Ox- 
ford, and in 
1882 succeed- 
ed his grand- 
father, Sir George Grey, in the 
family baronetcy and estates, the 
former dating from 1814. When 
he first entered the house of 
commons for Berwick in 1885 he 
was known as the amateur cham- 
pion of tennis and a keen angler. 
Chosen under-secretary for foreign 
affairs in 1892, in 1895 he joined 
the Rosebery group of the liberal 
opposition. He supported the 
government over the S. African 
War, and formed, with Haldane 
and Asquith, the Liberal Im- 
perialist League in opposition to 
the “ little Englanders,” 

In 1905 Campbell-Bannerman 
appointed Grey foreign secretary, 
ffis first act in that office, which he 
was to hold for eleven years, was to 
support France at the conference 
of Algeciras, 1906. In the Agadir 
crisis of 1911 he showed well- 
timed firmness, authorising Lloyd 
George’s famous Mansion House 
speech. To Grey goes the credit for 
summoning in 1913 the conference 
of ambassadors in London, which 
settled many Balkan questions. 

In assessing Grey’s achievement 
history is most concerned with his 
actions immediately preceding 
Aug. 4, 1914. He constantly main- 
tained that foreign poUcy should 
be a matter of careful steering 
rather than bold strokes French 
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and Russian ambassadors had 
told bim that the only chance of 
peace was a firm declaration that 
England would fight, but this 
chance was not taken. Grey did 
not care to gamble on pubfic 
opinion or to risk splitting his 
party ; so his justly famous speech 
of Aug. 3, 1914, which laid the 
facts before parliament and proved 
the justice of England’s case, was 
of no avail in preventing war. 

During the war he did much to 
preserve the solidarity of the 
Allies and helped to bring Italy 
to their side in 1915. With Turkey, 
Greece, and Bulgaria, he failed. In 
his dealings with the U.S.A.^ he 
showed wisdom and tact, particu- 
larly over the tension caused by 
the blockade. In Dec., 1916, he 
resigned with Asquith. 

Already a K.G., he was created 
viscount in 1926, refusing an 
earldom as one was abeady held 
by the head of his family. He 
became an active supporter of the 
League of Nations, and for a time 
was Liberal leader in the house of 
lords ; but his activities were 
somewhat hampered by impaired 
eyesight. He died Sept. 7, 1933. 

Dignified, reserved, a man of 
scrupulous honour, completely dis- 
interested, yet sadly handicapped 
by his ''constitutional dislike of 
taking decisions, Grey was less a 
great statesman than a great 
gentleman and patriot. He pub- 
fished a volume on Fly-Fishing, 
1899 ; his autobiographical 
Twenty-Five Years (1892-1916), 
1925 ; Fallodon Papers, 1926 ; 
Charm of Birds, 1927 ; Speeches 
on Foreign Affairs (1904-14), 
1931. Consult Life, G. M. Trevel- 
yan, 1937. 

Grey, Sm Geoegb (1799-1882). 
British politician. Grandson of 
the 1st Earl 
Grey, he was 
bom at Gib- 
raltar and edu- 
LJ cated at Oriel 
^ College, Ox- 
ford. He be- 
came a bar- 
rister, and in 
1832, as a 
^ ^ Whig, entered 

^ ^ the house of 

commons for 
^ ' Devonport. 

From 1847 to 
1852 he represented N. Northum- 
berland, and from 1853 to 1874 
Morpeth. In 1834 and during 
1835-39 Grey was under-secretary 
for the colonies. When the 
Liberals came into office in 1846 
he was appointed home secretary, 
leaving office in 1852. After a 



Lady Jane Grey, Queen of England 

From a contemporary portrait 

brief term as colonial secretary he 
returned to the home office in 1855 
and was there until 1858 and again 
1861-66. He died at his resi- 
dence, Fallodon, Sept. 9, 1882. 

Grey, Sir George (1812-98). 
British administrator. Born at 
Lisbon, April 12, 1812, son of an 

officer killed at 

Badajoz, he 
was educated 
at Sandhurst. 
In 1 82 9 he 
took up a com- 
mission in the 
83rd Foot, but 
retired from 
the army in 
Sir George Gwy, 1339 with the 
Biittsiadmuusttator 

tain. He took part in 1836 and 
1839 in adventurous expeditions 
along the N.W. coast of W. Aus- 
tralia and along the N. and S. 
coasts of Shark’s Bay. He was 
governor of S. Australia, 1841-45 ; 
of New Zealand, 1845-53, and 
1861-67 ; of Cape Colony, 1853- 
60 ; and prime minister of Now 
Zealand, 1877-79. He was made 
a iC.C.B. in 1848, lived in London 
after 1894, and dying Sept. 20, 
1898, was buried in S. Paul’s 
cathedral. He wrote on the 
dialects of W. and S.W. Australia, 
his early expeditions, Polynesian 
mythology, and the traditions and 
history of the New Zealand race. 

Grey, Lady Jane (1537-64). 
Nine days queen of England. 
Daughter of Henry Grey, duke of 
Suffolk, great-grand-daughter of 
Henry VII, and cousin of Edward 
VI, she was remarkable for her 
beauty and accomplishments. Un- 
der her tutor, John Aylmer, after- 
wards bishop of London, she 
acquired great proficiency in Greek, 
Latin, Italian, French, and Heb- 


rew, and her learning aroused the 
admiration of the great scholars of 
the day, Roger Ascham professing 
amazement at her skill in both 
speaking and writing Greek. In 
pursuance of a project to alter the 
royal succession from the Tudor 
to the Dudley family, she was 
married, May 21, 1553, to Guild- 
ford Dudley, son of the duke of 
Northumberland, and her acces- 
sion was announced July 10, after 
the death of Edward VI. On July 
19 her reign ended, for Mary Tudor 
was proclaimed in London. Jane 
was sent to the Tower, and her fife 
would probably have been spared 
but for the participation of her 
father, the duke of Suffolk, in 
Wyatt’s rebellion, after which, 
with her husband, she was be- 
headed on Tower Hill, Feb. 12, 
1554, Consult The Tudor Pawn, 
J. Lindsey, 1938. 

Grey, Zane (1875-1939). 
American novelist. He was bom 
at Zanesville, Ohio, Jan. 31, 1875, 
and educated at the university of 
Pennsylvania. Having studied 
law, he practised in New York, 
1898-1904. He won wide popu- 
larity by his romances of adven- 
turous fife in the American wild. 
Many were turned into films. Betty 
Zane, 1904, was followed by^ a 
rapid succession of volumes, in- 
cluding The Spirit of the Border, 
1905 ; Desert Gold, 1913 ; Wild- 
fire, 1917 ; The Man of the Forest, 
1920 ; Forlorn River, 1927 ; Sunset 
Pass, 1931. In Tales of Swordfish 
and Tuna, 1927, and similar books, 
he described fishing experiences. 
He died Oct. 23, 1939. 

Greyfriars, Two parishes. Old 
and New Greyfriars, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. The name derives from 
a Franciscan monastery of Obser- 
vantines founded 1436 by James I, 
and destroyed in 1547 by the 
English. The old church, bufit 
1614, and restored after a fire in 
1845, had a spire, destroyed 1721 ; 
the new church was added in 1721, 
and its organ was the first intro- 
duced into a Scottish Presbyterian 
place of worship. On the ^ave- 
stone of Boswell of Auchinleck 



Greyfriars, Edinburgh, The historic 
churches, seen from the S.E. 
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Memorial in the churchyard, com- 
memorating 1,200 Covenanters 

was signed the National Covenant, 
Feb. 28, 1638. During June-Nov., 
1679, 1,200 Covenanters, taken 
prisoner at Bothwell Brig, were 
interned here. In 1707, in a 
comer of the churchyard, was 
erected the Martyrs’ Memorial. 

The churchyard contains many 
memorials of a time when, in 
Stevenson’s words, every mason 
was a pedestrian Holbein. See 
also Covenanters. 

Greyhound. Breed of dog of 
Eastern origin, famed for its great 
speed. One of the oldest breeds of 
domesticated hunting dogs, it is 
represented on ancient Egyptian 
monuments. It is distinguished by 
its slender form, long legs, and long 
rat-like tail. Its muzzle is long, 
and well adapted to seize an animal 
going at great speed. 

The English greyhound is the 
best known of the group, and is 
claimed as the parent of the others. 
It is smooth- 
coated, probab- 
ly the result of 
breeding, for 
most other 
hounds of this 
type have rough 
coats. Coursing 
matches with 
greyhounds are 
held, but they 
are more popu- 
larly associated 
with racing 
against an elec- 
tric hare. See 
Greyhound 
Racing. 

Greyhound 
Racing. Chasing 
of a mechanical 


hare by greyhounds in an enclosed 
track. The sport originated in 
America where, in 1917, O. P. 
Smith, of Chicago, introduced his 
mechanical hare on a course at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Charles Munn 
acquired exclusive rights to the 
electric hare and built a track 
at Manchester in 1926. In 1927 
another was opened at the White 
City, London. Now greyhound 
racing is carried on in many large 
centres throughout Great Britain, 
as well as in other countries. 
More than 2,000,000 attend British 
meetings each month, nearly half 
of them at London’s 15 tracks. 

The mechanical hare is carried 
on a rail round the track, con- 
trolled electrically, and is set 
in motion just before a lever 
raises the front of the traps con- 
taining the dogs. The dogs never 
catch the hare, whose speed is 
regulated by mechanical control, 
but in their efforts to overtake it 
give wonderful exhibitions of 
"speed. Quare Times created two 


Greyhound. Thoroughbred ex- 
ample of this breed of sporting dog 

world records in 1946, running 
525 yds. in 28-95 secs, and 550 yds. 
in 30-38 secs. ; the former was 
broken in 1948 by Priceless Border 
with 28*64 secs. 

Totalisators have been installed 
at the principal British tracks. 


the turnover for 1949 being 
£77,000,000. Under the Betting 
and Lotteries Act, 1934, betting 
cannot take place by bookmakers 
or totalisator unless the track is 
licensed by the local authority. 
There may not be betting on 
more than 8 races in a day, which 
must be carried out within four 
hours. On four special days in 
the year betting may be on 
16 races and extend for 8 hours. 
In May each year the licensing 
authority fixes for all tracks in 
its area 104 days in the year 
beginning July 1 on which betting 
is allowed. The operator of the 
totalisator deducts 16 p.c. of the 
stake money (10 p.c. govt, tax, 
and 6 p.c. for himself), and 
distributes the rest. 

Neither the occupier of a track, 
nor his servant, agent, or anyone 
having any interest in any part 
of the track, may act as a book- 
maker on that track. 

Greymouth. Chief town of 
Westland, South Island, New 
Zealand. It is on the larger W. 
Coast rly., and has rly. connexion 
with Clmstchurch. At the mouth 
of the Grey river, it has a good 
harbour, carries on gold mining, 
brickmaking, and sawmilling, and 
is in the chief coal mining area 
in the country. Pop. 8,460. 

Grrey Powder {Hydrargyrum 
cunt Creta). Drug compounded of 
1 part of mercury with 2 parts of 
prepared chalk. Dose, 1-5 grains. 
It is a valuable purgative and 
intestinal disinfectant for children, 
especially when there is sluggish 
liver function. 

Greytown or San* Jitan Del 
Norte. Port of Nicaragua, on the 
extreme S.E. of the Caribbean 
Sea. It is closed to foreign trade. 
Motor boats ply between here and 
Granada, via the San Juan river 
and Lake Nicaragua. Pop. 1,000. 


Greyhound Racing. The dogs emerging from the traps at a London 
stadium. Right, a race in progress 

l.ift plioln (in'uiumml Ranny ml lon 
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Greywacke (Ger. grauwacTce), 
Hard, gritty, grey-brown, yellow, 
or dark coloured rocks of the older 
formations. Bemarkable for the 
great variety of its constituents, 
quartz, feldspars, etc., it is com- 
mon in the S. of Scotland, N. 
Ireland, and Wales, 

Greywether. Blocks of sand- 
stone found thickly strewn over 
the surface of the country in Dor- 
set, Wiltshire, Surrey, N. France, 
etc. It is so called from its fancied 
resemblance to sheep. 

GriboiedoV) Alexander 
Sergeibvich (1795-1829). Rus- 
sian dramatist. Born at Moscow, 
Jan. 4, 1795, he entered the army, 
but forsook that career for the 
civil service. While a diplo- 
matic secretary at Tiflis, he began 
the work by which he is re- 
membered, The Mischief of Being 
Clever. This comedy was so 
biting a satire on Russian society 
of the day that it was rejected 
by the censorship — although a 
great succsss in private circula- 


takers.” These might own and 
operate a complete system — 
generating stations, sub-stations, 
distribution networks — or they 
might act as retailers only, owning 
and operating the sub-stations 
and distribution networks neces- 
sary for suppljdng the public, 
but not actually generating elec- 
tricity, which they purchased as a 
bulk supply from other sources. 
There were also power companies 
who specialised in generation ; 
they could be regarded as whole- 
salers only. Other concerns might 
operate as both wholesalers and 
retailers, supplying the public and, 
at the same time, giving bulk 
supplies to other concerns. 

The Central Electricity Board 
which operated the grid was not 
primarily a wholesaler, nor was it 
a retailer. It could conveniently be 
regarded as a kind of exchange or 
transport system for the whole- 
salers, which distributed the load 
amongst them to allow them to 
operate with maximum economy 


The Central Electricity Board 
was subject to some measure of 
control, both by the government 
and by the Electricity Com- 
missioners (q.v.), its primary 
concern being (to quote the 
Electricity Supply Acts of 1926 
and 1935) “ to ensure that the 
production of electricity for the 
public requirements shall be ef- 
fected at the lowest possible total 
cost.” It was not run as a profit- 
making concern, its rates of 
purchasing and selling electricity 
being so adjusted that its ex- 
penditure of income was covered 
(with interest on borrowed money 
and sinking fund charges) with 
a margin of profit approved by 
the commissioners. From 1927 
it expended some £66,000,000, 
including about £17,000,000 on 
the standardisation of the fre- 
quency of A.O. supplies. The 
savings to the country in coal, 
generating plant, and costs much 
outweighed this sum. Both the 
C.E.B. and Electricity Commis- 


tion among the younger genera- 
tion — and was not publicly per- 
formed until 1831. Griboiedov 
was arrested as a notorious liberal 
in 1825, but was cleared of the 
charge. He negotiated the treaty 
at the end of the 1828 campaign 
against Persia, but was killed in 
an attack on the Russian em- 
bassy at Teheran, Feb. 11, 1829. 

Gnd. Lines on military maps 
(also on contemporary Ordnance 
Survey maps of Great Britain), 
used for giving map references. 
Grid lines divide a map into a 
series of squares, and each line 
is numbered. The heavy grids 
enclose an area representing 100 
km. by 100 km., which is sub- 
divided by lighter grids into 
squares 10 km. each way. By 
dividing the smaller squares into 
tenths and numbering the tenths 
along the horizontal and then along 
the vertical, with the coordinates 
numbered from 0 to 9, starting 
at the bottom left-hand corner of 
the square, it is possible to give 
si \ -figure map references. 

Grid. Network of electrical 
transmission lines, with associated 
transformer and switching sta- 
tions, interconnecting power sta- 
tions ov^ a wide area of Great 
Britain. Its function is to convey 
electrical energy to the required 
point from wherever it can be 
most economically generated. 

The electricity supply indus- 
try as it existed before national- 
isation (1947) was economically 
and financially a complex struc- 
ture, The public was supplied, in 
districts, by “ authoris?d under- 


as a whole. It did not supply sioners wore abolished by the 
the public direct, and it actually nationalisation Act of 1947. 
owned a trifling amount of the Grid Rectifier. An electrical 
country’s generating plant. It apparatus. When power en- 
confined itself to operating inter- gineers realized that the mercury 
connected stations, which in 1946 arc rectifier was practically a 
numbered 142 “ selected ’* and mercury- vapour-filled diode valve 
51 “ non-selected.” The C.E.B. on a large scale, radio practice 
thus was responsible for the pro- was copied by converting it into a 
duction of over 99 p.c. of the triode by the addition of a grid, 
electricity produced by authorised Since most power rectifiers are 
undertakers (N. Scotland ex- polyphase — Shaving 3, 6, 12 or 


eluded). - 


more anodes to the one 


The advantages conferred by cathode — ^the change coinists of 
the grid may be seen by con- inserting a grid in each anode arm 
sideration of an exaggerated ex- just below the anode itself by 
ample of a station in an area means of a small insulating bush ; 
where there is little demand during 
the night. As electricity must be ^ r-i 

available, and there is no practic- A iS 1, 
able method of storing it on a 
large scale, the 

alternators must [f ^ 

run aU night on a 

light load, con- Cooling Jacket fcr 

suming steam and circulation I J 

coal to no pur- I 

pose. With grid . . ^ ^ 

interconnexion i-il' 

such a station . . JL 

could shut down 1 ^ ' 

completely for a crWbush— “1^ | llD 

great part of the* • t 

night. This inter- • i 

connexion reduces . M • 

the amount of 

spare generating ^ 

machinery held Auxiliary 

against emergency f l^ 

dem^ds as weU JT^japaSaj ] <up 

as lessening the ^nr — KlUM r-* 

chance of failure J 

Eeotiftet. Diagram shoving arrangement of a 

a DreaXQOWn. tvoinAl Air.>nnnlArl orriil ronHfiar 


'“^Auxiliary 
-j anode'- 

IgpiUan cup 
^Ignition solenoid 


Grid Bectider. Diagram showing arrangement of a 
typical air-cooled grid rectifier 
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the being a perforated 

graphite plate or an arrangement 
of parallel metal strips. The 
general arrangement is illustrated 
in the opposite page. 

The grid enables the rectifier 
to^be used — (1) as a rectifier 
with the addition of voltage con- 
trol by grid regulation ; (2) as a 
high-current self-acting switch or 
contactor, with as many elements 
or “ ways ” as there are anodes ; 
when used in a D.C. circuit, 
energising one of the grids causes 
a current to flow, instantaneously 
reaching its full maximum value, 
and persisting until the main 
circuit is broken elsewhere ; when 
used on an A.C. ckouit, the current 
can be started at any desired point 
in the cycle, but is extinguished at 
the next zero point — ^this is the 
basis of grid voltage control of 
circuits, since it enables the area 
of each half-cycle to be readily 
varied, and hence the R.M.S. 
value of the voltage to be changed 
at wiU; (3) as an inverter, con- 
verting D.C. into A.C. at any 
frequency applied to the grid. 
This pilot frequency may be 
derived from a special oscillating 
circuit, or from the output of 
another A.O. source with which it 
is running in parallel. 

Grid System. Rectangular 
lay-out of a city or town in which 
most streets are straight and inter- 
sect at right angles. See maps of 
Melbourne; New York; Washing- 
ton. etc; also Town Planning. 

Grieg, Edvaud HAqiEBinp 
(1843-1907). Norwegian com- 
poser. Born of Scottish origin 
at Bergen, 

June 15, 1843, 
he studied at 
Leipzig, 1858- 
62, and at 
Copenhagen 
under Gade. 

On his return 
to Norway he 
became inti- 
mate with „ 

Nordraakand, Uomegiaa composer 

until that composer’s death in 
1866, worked at his project of 
founding a Norwegian school of 
music. Having started a musical 
union at Christiania (Oslo), he 
conducted its concerts 1867-80, 
and in 1879 played at Leipzig his 
piano concerto in A minor, which 
established his reputation. Grieg 
made the first of three visits to 
London in 1888 ; apart from 
travels abroad, he lived a retired 
life near Bergen, where he died 
Sept. 4, 1907. 

One of the most popular lyrical 
composers, Grieg adapted the 



Edvard 


classical structure to themes 
closely allied to traditional tunes. 
Famous works by “ the little 
master ” include the incidental 
music to Ibsen’s Peer Gynt ; the 
piano concerto ; the Holberg 
suite ; and elegiac pieces. At his 
best in small, lyrical compositions, 
he wrote many songs, strongly 
coloured by his individual har- 
monic contrasts, e.g. Im Kahne, 
Die Aite Mutter, Ich Liebe Dich. 
Many were made famous by 
his wife Nina (1845-1935). 

Grieg, Nordahl (1902-43). A 
Norwegian poet. A native of 
Bergen and nephew of Edvard 
Grieg, he was bom Nov. 1, 1902 ; 
attended Oslo university; at 19 
sailed to Australia before the 
mast, and became an active Com- 
munist. A scholarship took him to 
Wadham College, Oxford, 1923- 
24, and in 1927 he went as war 
correspondent to China, later 
reporting the Spanish civil war. 
His first poems appeared in 1921, 
and a novel, The Ship Sails On, 
three years later. His plays 
include Barabbas, 1927 ; The 
Atlantic Ocean, 1932 ; Our Power 
and Glory, 1935. His book. 
The Young Dead, includes trans- 
lations of Keats, Shelley, and 
Brooke. After the fall of Norway, 
Grieg joined the air force in 
England, and was lost in a raid 
over Berlin on Dec. 2-3, 1943. 
His war poems were translated 
into English by G. M. Gathome- 
Hardy under the title All That is 
Mine, Demand. 

Grierson, Sir George Abra- 
ham (1851-1941). British scholar. 
Bom Jan. 7, 1851, at Glenageary, 
CO. Dublin, be was educated at 
Shrewsbury and Trinity College, 
Dublin, and was in the Indian 
civil service, 1873-1903. Eminent 
as an Oriental scholar, specialising 
in Indian languages and dialects, 
he mastered 179 and 544 re- 
spectively. His Linguistic Survey 
of India, comprising 18 vols., 
was published irregularly, owing 
to the First Great War ; one of 
the greatest feats of modern 
scholarship, it was responsible 
for drastic changes in the teaching 
of Indian universities. Grierson, 
who was knighted in 1912 and 
received the O.M. in 1928, died 
at Camberley, March"?, 1941 

Grierson, Sir Herbert John 
Clifford (b. 1866). A Scottish 
Uterary historian. He was edu- 
cated at King’s College, Aberdeen, 
and Christ Church, Oxford, be- 
coming professor at Aberdeen in 
1894. An authority on the 17th 
century poets, he was piofessor of 
rhetoric and English literature at 


Edinburgh, 1915-35, and rector of 
the university, 1936-39. Grierson 
was knighted in 1936. His pub- 
lished works include The First 
Half of the 17th Century, 1906 ; 
Lyrical Poetry from Blake to 
Hardy, 1928 ; Carlyle and Hitler, 
1933 ; The English Bible, 1944 ; 
Critical History of English Poetry 
(\vith J. C. Smith), 1945. He 
edited the poems of Donne, and 
was part-editor of the Oxford Book 
of 17th Century Verse, 1934. 

Grierson, John (b. 1898), 
A Scottish film director. Bom at 
Deanston, Perthshire, April 26, 
1898, he was 
educated at 
Glasgow, Dur- 
ham, and 
Chicago uni- 
versities. On 
joining the 
Empire Mar- 
keting Board, 
he formed a 
film unit, 
evolving the 
documentary 
film. He then 
formed a G.P.O. film unit. Pic- 
tures with which he was associated 
included Drifters, 1929 ; Industrial 
Britain, 1933; Song of Ceylon, 
1935 ; We Live in Two Worlds, 
1937. During the Second Great 
War he was commissioner of the 
National Film Board of Canada. 
In 1948 he became controller of 
C.O.I, film activities. His book 
about films, Grierson on Documen- 
tary, was published 1946. 

Grierson, Sir Robert (c. 1655- 
1733). Scottish laird, and perse- 
cutor of the Covenanters. He pre- 
sided at the trial and execution oi 
the Wigtown Martyrs, and after the 
revolution of 1689 was fined and 
imprisoned. He died of apoplexy. 
He used the thumbkius in enforc- 
ing the Test Act. He was the 
original of Sir Robert Redgauntlet 
in Scott’s Wandering Willie’s Tale. 

Griffenfeld, Peder Schtt- 
macher. Count (1635-99). Dan- 
ish statesman. He was born in 
Copenhagen, Sept. 3, 1635. In 
1663 he became librarian to 
Frederick III, and later the king’s 
secretary. During 1673-76 he 
controlled the country’s foreign 
policy, and aimed at establishing 
a Scandinavian League. Arrested 
for treason by his political ene- 
mies, he was sentenced to death; 
but the sentence was commuted to 
imprisonment for life. A victim of 
injustice. Griff enfold died after 22 
years in prison, March 12, 1699. 

Griffin or Gryphon (Gr. gryps, 
Lat. gryphus). Mythical monster, 
part lion, part eagle, supposed to 



John Grierson, 
Scottish film 
director 
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Male Giiffin 
in heraldry 


typify 

and vigilance. It 
figures in Persian 
sculpture as a 
guardian of 
treasure, on 
Greek coins, in 
classical architec- 
ture, and Teuto- 
nic legend. 

Often confused with the dragon, 
it is represented in heraldry with 
the body, tad, and hind legs of a 
lion, and head, neck, breast, fore 
legs, and wings of an eagle, and 
with forwardly pointed ears. When 
represented rampant it is said to be 
segreant. The male griffin has no 
wings, but is armed with protrud- 
ing rays or tufts of hair, and some- 
times homed like the unicorn. 

The armorial i 
crest of the city j 
of London is a 
griffin’s sinister | 
wing argent, 
charged with a i 
cross gules ; the 
supporters are 
griffins elevated 
and endorsed, 
argent and 
charged on the 
wings with 
cross gules. The | 

Temple Bar 
Memorial, at 
the junction of I 
Fleet Street 
and the Strand, 
popularly 
known as The 
Griffin, erected Grnifin on the Temple 
at a cost of “SS’sISf 
£10,600, and 

unveiled Sept. 8, 1880, is sur- 
mounted by a “ griffin,” designed 
by C. B. Birch. See Gray’s Inn. 

Griffin, Bernard William (b. 
1899). British cardinal. He was 
bom at Birmingham and educated 
at Cotton College and S. Mary’s, 
Oscott. He studied at the English 
College in Rome from 1921 and 
was ordained priest in 1924. 
Secretary to the archbishop of 
Birmingham, 1927-37, and chan- 
cellor of the archdiocese, 1929-38, 
he became bishop auxiliary in 
1938. At 44 he was named arch- 
bishop of Westminster to succeed 
Cardmal Hinsley, and was created 
cardinal and proclaimed at con- 
sistory, Feb. 18, 1946. During the 
Second Great War he worked un- 
ceasingly for a just and lasting 
peace ; afterwards he visited Ger- 
many to congratulate the bishops 
on their resistance to Hitler. 

Griffin, Gerald (1803-40). 
Irish dramatist, novelist, and poet. 
He was bom in Limerick, Dec. 12, 



1803, and came to London in 1823. 
His works include Tales of the 
Munster Festivals, 1827, and The 
Collegians, a novel, 1829, new ed. 
1896, on which Dion Boucicault 
founded the play of The Colleen 
Bawn. Griffin formed the teaching 
society of the Christian Brothers. 
He died in Cork, June 12, 1840. 
His Complete Works, with a Life, 
were edited by his brother, Wil- 
liam Griffin, 8 vols., 1842-43. 

Griffith, Arthur (1872-1922). 
First president of the Irish Free 
State and founder of Sinn Fein 
(q.v,). Born 
March 31, 1872, 
in Dublin, where 
he was educated 
by the Christian 
Brothers, he was 
apprenticed to 
a printer at 15 ; 
two years later 
he founded, 
with William 
Rooney, the 
Celtic Literary 
Society. He emigrated in 1897 
to S. Africa, but returned to 
Dublin in 1899 to begin a career 
as journalist and pamphleteer. 
Among many unpaid contributors 
to his papers were Yeats and 
“A.E.” The United Irishman, 
founded 1899, became known, after 
bankruptcy, as Eire. In 1904 
Griffith published The Resurrec- 
tion of Hungary, which was to 
become the text-book of the new 
Irish nationalist movement. In 
1906 he founded Sinn Fein as a 
daily, which gave its name (We 
Ourselves) to a vigorous political 
movement. 

Griffith emphasised the need 
for an Irish industrial revival, and 
never advocated physical violence. 
Although he joined the Irish Vol- 
unteers in 1913 and took part in 
the gun-running exploit at Howth 
{q.v,), he was not concerned in 
the Dublin insurrection of 1916. 
He was later arrested by the 
British, released, and again de- 
tained. While interned in England 
in 1918 he was twice elected M.P. 
(Sinn Fein) for East Cavan. Re- 
leased at the general amnesty, he 
was chosen acting president of the 
illegal Ddil Eireann in 1920. With 
Michael Collins and other min- 
isters he signed the Anglo-Irish 
treaty of Dee., 1921. Scarcely 
had he become president of the 
I.F.S. when he feU dead, Aug. 12, 
1922. Griffith was a man of high 
ideals and honour as well as a 
brilliant controversialist. 

Griffith, David Ware (1880- 
1948). American fiilm director. 
Bom in Kentucky, Jan. 22, 1880, 



he appeared in a film. The Eagle’s 
Nest, 1907, and directed his first 
picture, The Adventures of Dolly, 
1908. He evolved screen technique 
of far-reaching significance, bring- 
ing into artistic prominence 
methods of emphasis, e.g. close- 
up, fade-out, cut-back, and dis- 
solve. His masterpiece was The 
Birth of a Nation, 1914. Intoler- 
ance, 1915 , Broken Blossoms, 
1920 ; and Way Down East, 1921, 
were outstanding for tension, use 
of rhythm, and the principle of 
slow and quick cutting. Griffith 
later made Orphans of the Storm ; 
his first talking picture, Abraham 
Lincoln, appeared 1931. He died 
July 23, 1948. /Sfee Cinematography. 

foiffith, Francis Llewellyn 
(1862-1934). British Egyptolo- 
gist. He conducted excavations in 
Egypt in 1884, becoming an assis- 
tant at the British Museum in 1888. 
He was reader in Egyptology at 
Oxford, 1901-24, professor until 
1932, and was honoured by 
archaeological bodies all over the 
world. His greatest work was in 
the deciphering of papyrus ; and 
he became an acknowledged mas- 
ter of the translation of hiero- 
glyphics. He died March 14, 1934. 

Griffith, Sir Samuel Walker 
(1845-1920). Australian politi- 
cian. Born at Merthyr Tydfil, 
June 21, 1845, he emigrated young 
to Australia. Educated at the 
university of Sydney, in 1867 he 
was called to the bar. Having 
settled in Queensland, he became 
associated with its politics and in 
1883 was made premier. He 
held the office until 1888, and 
again 1890-93, after which he was 
chief justice of Queensland. He 
had much to do with drawing up 
the constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, and in 1903 
was chosen its chief justice. Re- 
tiring 1919, he died at Brisbane, 
Aug. 9, 1920. He had been a 
knight since 1886. 

Griffith Observatory. Ameri- 
can observatory on Mt. Holly- 
wood, near Los Angeles, Calif. It 
was given to Los Angeles by the 
will of Col. J. Griffith and was 
opened May 14, 1935. It included 
a 12-in. refracting telescope, a 
planetarium theatre, and the hall 
of science. Exhibits include a 
million-volt Tesla coil, polarised 
light, spectra of gases, and geo- 
logical formations. 

Griffiths, James (b. 1890). 
British politician. He was born 
at Ammanford, near Swansea, and 
educated at a council school and 
the Labour College, London. He 
was secretary of the Ammanford 
trade council, 1916-19, and presi- 
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dent of the South Wales Miners’ 
Federation, 1934-36. Entering 
parliament in 1936 as Labour 
member for Llanelly, he became 
a member of the party executive 
in 1939, Griffiths was appointed 
minister of national insurance, 
1945, and colonial secretary, 1960. 

Griffon. European breed of 
dog. A rough-coated animal, it is 
somewhat taller than the setter 
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Grif on. Tbe Brussels griSon, a 
terriei-like miniatnie dog 


and of a grizzly liver colour. The 
dogs are used in hunting game birds. 
The Brussels griffon is a Belgian 
dog ; it is small, red, short-nosed, 
and at one time was popular as a 
pet in England. The word is used 
sometimes as a variant of griffin. 
See Dog, colour plate. 

Grigg, Sir (Percy) James (b. 
1890). English politician. Born 
ab Exmouth, Dec. 16, 1890, he was 
educated at Bournemouth and S. 
John’s College, Cambridge. He 
entered the Treasury department 
in 1913 and during 1921-30 was 
principal private secretary to suc- 
cessive chancellors of the ex- 
chequer. He was chairman of the 
board of inland revenue, 1930-34. 
Appointed permanent under- 
secretary for war in 1939, he suc- 
ceeded to the War ministry, 1942- 
45, sitting as Nationalist M.P. for 
East Cardiff. In 1946-47 he 
served as executive director of 
the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. 
He was created K.C.B. in 1932. 

Grigorescu, Nicolas (1838- 
1907). Rumanian painter. Bom 
at Vacareshti-Restoaca, Rumania, 
May 15, 1838, the son of an agricul- 
tural labourer, he was saving his 
wages as a painter of icons to en- 
able him to study in Paris, but was 
persuaded to remain in his native 
land to produce pictures for 
churches and monasteries. But 
the call to Paris proved irresistible, 
and in 1861 he was received into 
the congenial society of the Bar- 
bizon school. The forest scenery 
provided many themes for his 
brush, and his Sunset at Barbizon 


— now in the Simu Museum at 
Bukarest — cranks as his fnaster- 
piece in landscape. Returning to 
Rumania, he was captivated by 
the manners of the gipsies, Jews, 
and shepherds of the Danubian 
states and incidents in their lives 
inspired several of ins best pictures. 

In 1870 he again made his home 
in France, but in 1877 he hastened 
to bear Ids part in the campaign 
against the Turks, of which he left 
a magniffceut memorial in his 
Attack at Smardan, purchased by 
the government for the town hall 
at Bukarest. Portraiture also at- 
tracted him, and his portraits of 
his king and queen (“ Carmen 
Sylva ”) are among his most bril- 
liant works. He died at Campina, 
in Rumania, July 21, 1907, univer- 
sally regarded as the greatest 
painter has country had produced. 

Grigorovitch, Dmitri Vasi- 
LIBVITCH (1822-1900). A Russian 
novelist. More or less inspired by 
George Sand, he began with The 
Village, 1846, a series of remark- 
able stories rendering with great 
faithfulness the conditions of the 
peasantry under the system of 
serfdom. Other of bis works were 
Anthony the Unlucky, 1848 ; The 
Valley of Smiedov; The Fishers, 
1863 ; and The Colonists, 1855. 
His stories, though lacking in 
literary skill, possess a lasting 
value as ethnographical studies. 

Grijalva. River of S.E. Mexico. 
Named after its discoverer, Juan 
de Grijalva, the Spanish explorer, 
it rises in Guatemala, and flows 
300m. W., N.W., and N. to the GuK 
of Campeche, near the Bay of Tu- 
pilco. For a part of its course it 
forms the boundary between the 
states of Chiapas and Tabasco. It 
is navigable for about 60 m. 

Grile, Don. Pen-name adopted 
for his earlier writings by the 
American short-story writer Am- 
brose Bierce {q.v.). 

Grille. French word meaning 
literally a grating of metal or wood, 
used to screen a 
window or other 
aperture. The close 
iron grating in 
prison cells through 
which prisoners 
converse, without 
being able to come 
into personal con- 
tact with their vis- 
itors, is called a 
grille. The grille 
was the name given 
to the barrier be- 
hind which women 
formerly heard de- 
bates in the house 
of commons. This 


was removed in 1918. Tombs are 
often protected by grilles. A beau- 
tiful example is the one surround- 
ing Queen Eleanor’s tomb in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Grillparzer, Franz (1791- 
1872). Austrian dramatist. He 
was bom in Vienna, Jan. 14, 1791, 
and after stud 3 dng law entered the 
Austrian civil service in 1813, 
remaining in it until he retired 
with a pension in 1856. At the age 
of 25 he made his first great dra- 
matic hit with Die Ahiffrau (The 
Ancestress), a ghost tragedy that 
made him famous. It was followed 
by a succession of pieces that made 
the author’s name the most notable 
in Austrian literature. His other 
early plays included Sappho, 1819 
(several Eng. trans.) ; a trilogy on 
Das Goldene Vliess (The Golden 
Fleece), 1821 ; and Konig Ottokar, 
1825, an historical play on a 13th 
century king of Bohemia. 

In 1826 Grillparzer visited Goethe 
at Weimar. In 1828 came another 
historical play, Ein treuer Diener 
seines Herm (A Faithful Servant) ; 
then came Des Meeres und der 
Liebe Wellen (The Waives of the 
Sea and of Love), 1831, the story 
of Hero and Leander; and Der 
Traum, ein Leben (The Dream, a 
Life), 1835 ; these two plays were 
long leading favourites on the 
(xerman stage. In 1838 his comedy 
Weh* dem der liigt (Woe to Hira 
Who Lies) proved a failure and 
disheartened the author. He had 
earlier published a volume of poems 
and on Jan. 21, 1848, produced his 
chief prose story, Der arme Spiel- 
mann (The Poor Fiddler). He died 
in Vienna, Jan. 21, 1872, leaving 
three unacted plays, Die Judin von 
Toledo (The Jewess of Toledo) ; 
Ein Bruderzwist im Hause Habs- 
burg (A Brother’s Quarrel in the 
House of Habsburg) ; and Libussa, 
a fine drama on the queen-founder 
of Prague, perhaps his most pro- 
found work. His collected works 
were published in 20 vols., at 



Grille. Tnple metal spikes (candlesticks) surmount the 
grille around Queen Eleanor’s tomh in Westminster 
Abbey 
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Stuttgart, 1892-94, and in 1890 
a Grillparzer Society was founded 
in Vienna. 

Grimaldi, Joseph (1779-1837). 
English clown. Bom in London, 
Dec. 18, 1779, and belonging to a 
family of clowns and dancers, he 
danced at Drury Lane and Sad- 
ler’s Wells when quite an infant, 
and made his greatest success in 
the pantomime of Mother Goose at 
Covent Garden in 1806. His sing- 
ing of such ditties as Tippety- 
Witchet and Hot Oodlins aroused 
great enthusiasm. He died in Lon- 
don, May 31, 1837. His Memoirs 
were edited by Dickens, 1838. 

Grime’s Graves. Flint mines 
of the Stone Age at Weeting, Nor- 
folk, which in 1870 Canon Green- 
well, their explorer, claimed as 
Neolithic. Within 20 acres there 
are 254 pits, 20 ft. to 60 ft. across, 
and 40 ft. deep, often with lateral 
tunnels. Red-deer antlers were 
used as picks, chalk cups as lamps. 

Grimm, Jakob Ludwig Karl 
(1785-1863). German philologist 
and folkJorist. Born Jan. 4, 1785, 
at Hanau in 
Hesse - Cassel, 
he studied law 
at Marburg, 
visited Paris 
in 1805, and in 
1808 became 
librarian to 
Jerome Bona- 
parte at 
At /% Cassel. His 

(/f . first book, on 

rJ H^U/ULUi Meister- 
L/ singers, 1811, 

j / was followed 
/ j i in 1812 by the 

/ ^ collection 

I y of Kinder-und 

Hausmarchen, 
made by him 
and his brother, and continued 
in 1814 and 1822. These tales, 
translated into many languages, in 
English as Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
have immortalised the brothers 
Grimm. 

In 1829 Jakob went to GSttingen 
as librarian and lecturer, accom- 
panied by his 
brother, but ^ 
political 
changes led to 
their dismissal. 

In 1840 both 
were invited to 
professorships 
in Berlin. 

Jakob’s most 

Deutsche Grammatik, 1819, and 
Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, 
1848, which revolutionised the 




// / / » ) i ii i ■ 

Joseph Grimaldi, the down, in Harle- 
quin and Friar Bacon 

From a. sketch hy O. Cruikshank 

study of Teutonic philology ; 
Deutsche Keichsalterthiimer, 
German Legal Antiquities, 1828 ; 
Deutsche Mythologie, 1835, Eng. 
trans. 1879-88. The brothers 
began a German Dictionary and 
edited many old German classics. 
Jakob died," Sept. 20, 1863. 

His younger brother, Wilhelm 
Karl (1786—1869), born at Hanau 
Feb. 24, 1786, after holding a post 
in the (I/assel library, became sub- 
librarian at Gottingen in 1830, and 
professor at Berlin in 1840. His 
wkole life was the counterpart of 
his brother’s. His chief indepen- 
dent work was Die deutsche Hel- 
densage (German Heroic Saga), 
1829. He died Dec. 16, 1859. 
See Philology. 

Grimmelshausen,HA]srs Jakob 
Christofeel von (c. 1625-76). 
German author. Born at Geln- 
hausen, near Hanau, Prussia, he 
was (^rried oflF at the age often by 
Hessian troops, and led an adven- 
turous life with the army as camp 
follower and soldier of fortune. 
After the conclusion of the Thirty 
Years’ War in 1648, nothing is 
known of him until 1667, when 
he was chief magistrate of Ren- 
chen, in the Black Forest. 

Two years later Grimmelshausen 
published what has been described 
as the one German prose classic of 
the 17th century. The Adven- 
turous Simplicissimus (Eng. trans. 
1912). It is an extraordinary 
medley of adventure and observa- 
tion, largely based on its author’s 
own experiences. Occupying an 
important place in the annals of 
picaresque fiction, Simplicissimus 
throws valuable light on the social 
side of the Thirty Years’ War, 
while its closing chapters on its 


hero’s desert-island experiences 
might have inspired Defoe’s Robin- 
son Crusoe. Grimmelshausen 
wrote many other works imder 
various pseudonyms, mostly ana- 
grams of his name. 

Grimm’s Law. In philologj^ 
the name given to the regular 
sound-shifting or consonantal in- 
terchange betv^een (1) Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin ; (2) Low Ger- 
man ; (3) High German. The rule 
is that an aspirate in (1) corre- 
sponds to a soft consonant in (2) 
and to a hard consonant in (3) ; a 
soft consonant in (1) corresponds 
to a hard consonant in (2) and an 
aspirate in (3) ; a hard consonant 
in (1) corresponds to an aspirate in 
(2) and to a soft consonant in (3) : 
Greek,thura, English door, German 
Tor ; Greek ther, English deer, 
German Tier ; Latin dens, English 
tooth, German Zahn. 

Many apparent exceptions have 
been explained by what are known 
as Verner’s and Grassmann’s Laws, 
and others will probably be found 
to be the result of other phonetic 
laws not yet discovered. Grimm’s 
Law takes its name from the philo- 
logist, Jakob Grimm (q.v.), who 
first definitely formulated it, al- 
though the principle had already 
been enunciated by a Danish 
scholar, Rask. See Philology. 

Grimsby or Great Grimsby. 
Co., mun., and pari. bor. of Lin- 
colnshire, England. It stands 

- near the mouth 

Humber, 

16 m. S.E. of 

. Hull, and 168 m. 

N. of London on 

King’s Cross. 

The chief build- 

Onmsbyarms 

parish church of S. James, a 13th 
century building ; town hall, corn 
exchange, and custom house. 
There are a 16th century grammar 
school, public library, nautical 
school, and benevolent institution 
for seamen. The principal industry 
is fishing ; Grimsby has some 300 
steam trawlers, being probably the 
largest fishing centre in the world. 
During 1945 over 2,000,000 cwts. 
of fish were landed, worth nearly 
£8,000,000. It has an import and 
export trade, especially in coal, 
machinery, timber, grain, iron, 
and dairy produce. Other in- 
dustries are shipbuilding, marine 
engineering, brewing, rope making, 
chemical works, and flour mills. 

Grimsby was a Danish settle- 
ment and became a borough soon 
after the Norman Conquest. It 
was soon a flourishing port, but 
after a time entrance to it was 
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made difficult by 
the accumulation 
of sand. In the 
19th century it 
was a fishing 
centre. Docks 
were built, a 
great extension 
being made by 
the Manchester, 

Sheffield and 
Lincolnshire rly. 
during 1849-54. 

During both 
Great Wars the 
trawlers and 
fishermen were 
employed in mine sweeping, patrol- 
ling, etc. Thousands of build- 
ings were damaged in 28 German 
air raids of 1940-45. The town 
is called Great Grimsby to dis- 
tinguish it from Little Grimsby, a 
village near Louth. One M.P. is 
elected. Market days, Mon., Tues., 
Fri., Sat. Pop. est. 78,790. 

Grim’s Dykes. Folk-name for 
several prehistoric entrenchments 
in Great Britain. There are ex- 
amples at Berkhamsted, Herts ; 
Wealdstone, Middlesex ; and 
Downton, Wilts. Like Devil’s 
Dykes (g.v.), the name indicates 
their mysterious origin ; both are 
used of that from Mongewell to 
Henley, Oxon, 10 m. long ; and of 
others at Princes Risborough, 
Bucks, and in Dorset. It is vari- 
ously spelled Grime’s, Graeme’s, 
and Graham’s. See Antonine’s 
Wall. 

Grimsel. Mountain pass of 
Switzerland, in the Bernese Alps, 
It leads from the valley of the 
Aar, in the canton of Berne, to 
that of the Rhdne in Valais, and 
reaches an alt. of 7,100 ft. From 
Meiringen the carriage road leads 
past Handegg, joining the Furka 
route W. of the Rhone glacier. 
There is an old hospice near the 
Grimsel lake, and beyond is the 
Todtensee or Lake of the Dead. 

Grimspound. A prehistoric 
stronghold on Dartmoor, Devon, 
England. Having an area of four 
acres, containing the remains of 
24 Bronze-age hut-circles, it is 
enclosed by two irregularly oval 
walls of coursed granite, 3 ft. 6 ins. 
apart, 530 yds. long, and origin- 
ally 8 ft. high, with three en- 
trances. They served to defend 
the village flocks and herds against 
and human foes. 

Giimthorpe, Edmund Beckett, 
1st Baron (1816-1905). British 
lawyer. Bom May 12, 1816, a son 
of Sir E. B. Denison, whose sur- 
name he dropped on inheriting the 
baronetcy, he went to Eton and 
Trinity, Cambridge. Called to the 


bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1841, he 
became Q.C., 1854, and was chan- 
cellor and vicar-general of the 
province of York, 1877-1900. He 
was a vigorous controversialist 
in ecclesiastical and architectural 
matters, as shown in 
the restoration of S. 

Alban’s Abbey carried 
out under his sole direc- 
tion and at his expense. 

The term “Grim- 
thorping” was applied 
to any ruthless restora- 
tion of ancient cathe- 
drals. He also designed 
the clock tower of the 
houses of parliament, 
known as St. Stephen’s 
tower. He was made a 
peer in 1886 and died 
April 29, 1905, having 
made a fortune as a 
lawyer at the parlia- 
mentary bar. 

Grindal, Edmund (c. 1520-83). 
English prelate. The son of a far- 
mer, he was born at St. Bees and 
,, educated at 

Edmund Grindal, being that of 

English prelate chaplain to 

A/ter DC VO, Edward VI, 

but on the king’s death he left 
England for Frankfort. He re- 
turned in 1559, Mary being dead, 
and was made master of Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, and bishop of 
London in succession to Bonner. 

Grindal showed little desire to 
punish Nonconformists, and is 
usually regarded as a weak ruler 
of his diocese, which he left in 
1570 to become archbishop of 
York, where again he was less 
zealous than the extremists liked. 
In 1575 he was chosen archbishop 


of Canterbury, where he was strong 
enough to refuse to obey Elizabeth 
when she ordered him to suppress 
the prophesyings or meetings of 
Puritan clergy. He was therefore 
suspended from the non-spiritual 
duties of his office and not re- 
stored to these until 1582. Grindal 
died at Croydon, July 6, 1583. 

Grindelwald. Valley of central 
Switzerland, in the Bernese Ober- 
land. It is 13 m. long by 4 m. 
broad, and its rly. station is 11 m. 
S.E. of Interlaken. The Black 
Ltitschine river flow’s through the 
valley, which is enclosed by the 
peaks of the Wetterhom, Schreck- 
horn, Mettenberg, Eiger, and 
Faulhom. Two glaciers descend 
almost to the river. 

A favourite excursion centre in 
both summer and winter, it has 
many hotels and shops between 


the hamlet of Gydisdorn and the 
rly. station. A wooden church was 
replaced by a stone one about 
1180, which in turn was super- 
seded by the present church, 1793. 
The valley lies at an alt. of 3,410 
ft. and has good pasturage as 
well as some orchards. The in- 
habitants are mostly German- 
speaking Protestants. 

Grinding. Term formerly ap- 
plied almost exclusively to the 
sharpening of tools, cutlery, etc., 
or the smoothing of any hard 
substance by rubbing away its 
surface. Crushing and pulverising 
machinery were also included (e.ff. 
flour milling, pulverised fuel, pre- 
paration of Portland cement). 
Latterly, however, the use of 
grinding machines for accurate 
production of interchangeable 
components of engines and 
machinery has become standard 
practice in large engineering works. 

The grinding or sharpening of 
tools, cutlery, etc., is carried out 
on rapidly revolving power-driven 
wheels, fii tool grinding the whole 
operation is carried out mechani- 



Grindelwald, Switzerland. The Bernese valley, 
looking east towards the Wetterhom 
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cally to ensure an accuracy of the 
angles of the cutting edges of such 
tools as drills, impossihle with 
hand-ground tools. Most of the 
process is wet grinding, i.e. water 
or other fluid is supplied when the 
wheel makes contact with the 
work. Dry grinding is still used 
for pointing needles and prongs of 
forks, finishing steel pens, etc. 

For smootiSig purposes various 
methods are used. Brass and beU 
work call for powdered pumice 
stone ; a sand blast serves for 
cleaning, sharpening, frosting, etc. 
The sand blast is particularly use- 
ful for resharpening worn files. 
For grinding glass lenses and metal 
spec^a emery powder is used ; and 
for jewels diamond dust. Plate 
glass is ground flat by grinding 
two sheets of the glass together 
with increasingly firm layers of 
suitable material. 

Absolute Accuracy Essential 
Grinding machines for produc- 
tion of finished parts must be con- 
structed as accurately as any 
other ; since an error of as little 
as 0*0005 in. may be sufficient to 
condemn the part operated on. 
Provision must be made to prevent 
the particles of abrasive material 
tom from the wheel from reaching 
the sliding surfaces 6f the machine. 
XJsuaUy the part to be ground is 
machined to within a few thou- 
sandths of an inch by ordinary 
cutting tools, so that the grinding 
wheel will not be subjected to 
appreciable wear during use. 

Operations may be classified as 
(1) grinding of flat surfaces ; (2) 
external grinding of cylindrical 
surfaces ; (3) grinding of internal 
cylindrical surfaces {e.g. bores of 
motor car cylinders) ; (4) grinding 
of wheel teeth accurately to shape. 
“ Centreless ” grinding is also 
used for rapid finisbin g of small 
cylindrical parts to size. Machines 
may be (a) those in which the 
position of the grinding wheel is 
fixed during the operation, while 
the work moves longitudinally ; 
(6) those in which the wheel 
moves axially along or radially 
across the work, which rotates or 
remains fixed. In class («) the 
drive to the wheel is simpler, but 
the traversing of the work may 
introduce difficulties, Class (6) is 
more generally used for short pieces 
of work. 

Grinding wheels are made up of 
grains of abrasive material held in 
position by a bonding material. 
Abrasive materials may be emery, 
corundum, and quartz, or manu- 
factured products of the electric 
furnace, such as fused aluminium 
oxide and silicon carbide. The 


nature of the bond depends upon 
the use to which the wheel is to be 
put; most widely used is the 
vitrified bond, of clay, feldspar, 
and flint, moulded to shape and 
vitrifled at 2,400° F. Size and 
spacing of the grains will depend 
upon the nature of the operation. 
Surface speeds vary between 4,500 
and 6,000 ft. per min. 

Prodtjotion Grustding. The 
enormous improvement in the 
manufacture of artificial abrasives 
opened the way to the large-scale 
use of grinding methods for shap- 
ing and forming metal, plastics, 
and substances otherwise turned 
in a lathe or shaped in a milling 
machine. The artificial abrasive 
materials are ground and pulver- 
ised to a number of standard 
grain sizes, and processed to 
furnish standard grades of hard- 
ness. The wheels are made in 
many shapes, ranging from a 
solid disk to a hollow, cupped 
shape ; and in sizes from a tiny 
wheel used to form the screw- 
threads on a machine tap to one 
a yard in diameter. Steel parts 
which used to be machined in the 
soft, untempered state were apt to 
warp or become distorted in sub- 
sequent heat treatment. When 
grinding is substituted, the part 
may be first hardened and tem- 
pered, and then threaded by a 
grinding wheel, so obviating any 
subsequent distortion. See Abra- 
sives ; Carborundum ; Emery. 

Gringo. Colloquial term em- 
ployed in the Latin American 
republics to designate a traveller 
or settler of other European origin, 
especially British or Anglo-Ameri- 
can. Like Dago (g^.t?.), it came into 
use in the 1880s, and is apparently 
a variant of Griego (Greek). 

Gringoire, Pierre (c. 1480- 
1539). French dramatist. Hav- 
ing produced Le Chasteau de 
Labour, a didactic poem, 1499, he 
was frequently commissioned to 
write plays for Philip of Austria. 
In the society of Enfants sans 
Souci, he held the highest office, 
that of Prince des Sots. He had 
great influence on contemporary 
drama, and in his entertainments 
used political propaganda. In 
poems and moralities he attacked 
church and pope, but for his last 
20 years the “French Aristo- 
phanes ” was orthodox. 

A French daily newspaper of the 
same name, famous fpr political 
cartoons, was one of the most 
popffiar journals of the Right. 
During the German occupation of 
France, 1941-45, Gringoire fav- 
oured collaboration, and after the 
liberation was suppressed. 


Griimell Land. This is part 
of Ellesmere (q.v.), an island of 
N. America. 

Griqualand East. Part of the 
Transkeian Territories in the N.E. 
of Cape Province, S. Airica, lying 
S.E. of Basutoland and S.W. of 
Natal. Annexed to Cape Colony 
in 1875, it was named after the 
Griquas, a tribe of mixed Dutch 
and native descent. The chief 
Adam Kok III led 3,000 followers 
in an epic trek over the Drakens- 
berg to found Kokstad, now the 
capital with a pop. of 5,588. Al- 
though the Griquas received a 
treaty on favourable terms, they 
were unsatisfactory settlers, and 
most of them sold out. Griqualand 
East is a fertile, healthy, and pic- 
turesque country, with an area of 
6,602 sq. m. and a pop. of 17,306 
whites and 1,100,000 natives. 

Griqualand West. Region of 
Cape Province, S. Africa, lying N. 
of the Orange river and W. of the 
Orange Free State. It was an- 
nexed by Great Britain, Oct. 17, 
1871, after an arbitration court 
had decided that it was the pro- 
perty of the Griqua chief Water- 
boer and not part of the Orange 
Free State. It was annexed to the 
Cape in 1877, but not actually in- 
corporated until 1880. The dis- 
covery of diamonds at Kimberley 
(q,v,) in 1867 attracted immi- 
grants to this district. De Beers, 
Belmont, Barkley West, and 
Griquatown (the capital until 
superseded by Kimberley) are 
mining centres. The area of the 
region is 15,197 sq. m. 

Gris, Juan (1887-1927). Span- 
ish painter. Jos6 Victoriano Gon- 
zalez was born in Madrid, March 23, 
1887. His parents intended him 
to be an engineer, but at 19 he 
went to Paris. Fii-st exhibiting at 
the Salon des Independants in 
1912, he worked with Picasso and 
Matisse, and in 1926 executed the 
d6cor for three ballets for Dia- 
ghilev. He died May 11, 1927. 
Gris, whose work was strongly 
influenced by the Cubists, was one 
of the few Spanish painters to 
dominate the Post-Impressionist 
world of Paris. His pictures were 
purchased by leading European 
galleries, and in 1936 a complete 
exhibition was held in London. 

Grisaille (Fr. pm, grey). Spe- 
cies of grey colour obtained by 
mixing black and white in varying 
proportions. Grisaille is a valuable 
medium for monochromes, is 
common in stained-glass windows 
and mural decoration, and is used 
freely, e.g, by Van Dyck, for 
sketches. The ancient Greek 
painters, who knew nothing of 
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chiaroscuro, found grisaille helpful 
in their schemes of gradation and 
modelling, as it enabled them to 
represent the appearance of relief. 
Once it was employed by many 
artists for blocking in their subjects, 
but the practice was condemned 
when the intermixture of white 
was excessive, because th|^ dried 
rapidly and did not blend with the 
colours of the over-painting. 

Gxiselda, Geissell, Gbizzle, 
OB Gbiseldis. Heroine of tra- 
ditional fiction. She is regarded 
as the model of wifely obedience 
and patience. Her story, generally 
derived from Boccaccio, who may 
have got it from an earlier source, 
has been told by Petrarch, by 
Chaucer (in the Clerk’s Tale), has 
several times been treated drama- 
tically, in Germany by Hans Sachs 
(1546), in England by John Phillip 
(1565), Henry Chettle (1603), and 
others, and has been rendered in 
ballad form. 

Gxisetie (Fr. gris, grey). Name 
given in France to a girl or young 
woman of the working class. It im- 
plies a certain capacity for enjoy- 
ment and an absence of restraint, 
but not necessarily immorality. 
The name was given because the 
girls were usually dressed in gar- 
ments made of a woollen cloth 
called grisette from its grey colour. 

Grisi, GitjIiIA (1811-69). Italian 
singer. Bom at Milan, July 28, 
1811, she made at 17 her first 
appearance as 
a professional 
soprano in 
Rossini’s Zel- 
mira. In 1832 
she made her 
reputation in 
the same com- 
poser’s Semi- 
ramide. At the 
Theatre des 
Italiens, Paris, 
she regularly appeared until 1849 ; 
she first came to London in 1834. 
One of the quartet which included 
Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache, 
and one of the great operatic 
singers of the century, she died in 
Berlin, Nov. 29, 1869. 

Her sister Carlotta, ten years 
younger, appeared as a dancer in 
Paris in 1840, and next year 
created the title r6le in the ballet 
Giselle. 

GrisNez (Fr., grey nose). Cape 
of Prance, in the dept, of Pas-de- 
Calais, on the Strait of Dover at 
its narrowest point. It is the 
nearest part of France to the Eng- 
lish coast. Many Channel swim- 
mers have started their attempts 
at this point (see Channel Swim- 
ming). In the Second Great War, 


Canadian troops overcame the 
last of the German garrison at 
Gris Nez on Sept. 29, 1944, cap- 
turing the big gun batteries that 
had been bombarding Dover and 
other towns for four years. 

Grison ob Huron (Galictis). 
Carnivorous mammal of the weasel 
family found in S. America and 
Mexico. It is about as large as a 
marten, and is grey on the back 
and dark brown on the under- 
parts, with yellow tips to the tail 
and ears. It lives in hollow trees 
and clefts in the rock, and preys 
upon small birds and mammals. 

Grisons (German Grauhimden), 
Easternmost and largest canton of 
Switzerland. It is bounded N. and 
E. by Austria and S. by Italy, and 
has an area of 2,746 sq. m. "Com- 
posed of the basins of the Upper 
Rhine and the Inn, with that of 
two tributaries of the Ticino and 
one of the Adda, it is almost wholly 
mountainous, comprising most of 
the ancient Rhaetia. There are 
many mineral springs, forests, and 
mt. pasturages, the lower ones sus- 
taining a fine breed of cows. The 
climate is generally severe, and 
the vegetation alpine, though the 
vine and maize are grown in shel- 
tered spots. 

The capital is Corre or Chur; 
other towns are Dissentis, Davos, 
St. Moritz, and Arosa, aU re- 
nowned for winter sports. The 
canton includes the Engadine or 
upper valley of the Inn, noted for 
its scenery. One of the most 
sparsely populated cantons, of its 
pop. nearly half are R.C. and 
German -speaking, and the rest 
speak Romansch or Italian — all 
three languages being official. 
Pop. 128,247. 

Until 1798 the canton consisted 
of three leagues — ^the League of 
God’s House (1367), the Grey 
League (founded 1395), and that of 
the Ten Jurisdictions (1436). These 
combined in the Three Perpetual 
Leagues in 1471. After a troublous 
history Grisons joined, 1799-1801, 
the Helvetic Republic, and in 
1803 the Swiss Confederation. 

Grist (A.S., to grind). Word 
originally applied to the act of 
grinding com. It came to be used 
for the corn ground and the meal 
produced, and colloquially for any- 
thing that is a source of profit. 
Grist is also used for a size of rope ; 
e.g, common grist is a rope 3 ins. 
in circumference. 

Grit. Consolidated sand of 
which the particles are angular and 
comparatively coarse. The term 
has local significance in many 
districts. See Sand ; Sandstone. 



Giulia Grisi, 
Italian singer 


Grizzly, Name of a large bear. 
The word means rather grey. A 
powerful creature, the grizzly 
inhabits the mountainous district 
of the west of Canada and the 
U.S.A. It is much larger and 
heavier than the brown bear, which 
to some extent it resembles, and 
is dangerous when attacked or 
hungry. See Bear. 

Groat (Low German grote^ 
great). English silver coin, now 
demonetised. The groat was first 






Groat. Two sides of the coin minted 
by Edward m, li ins. diameter 

issued m England by Edward III 
in 1351, minted at London and 
York, its original value being one 
penny, but coming to have the 
value of fourpence. A new issue 
was made by Henry VII, but the 
groat was discontinued in 1662. 
It was revived as a silver four- 
penny piece by William IV in 
1836, and the fact of its issue 
having been advised by Joseph 
Hume gave it the popular name 
of the “ Joey.” Issue was 
dropped in 1856, and it was de- 
monetised in 1887. 

The Scots groat was issued at 
Edinburgh by David II in 1358, 
and James V coined a groat in 
1527. An Irish groat was issued by 
Henry VI in 1460. See Coinage. 

Grocer. Originally grosser, one 
who sold goods hj peso grosso. In 
modem usage the Word is applied 
to a retailer of tea, sugar, coffee, 
spices, etc., which are known col- 
lectively as groceries. In medieval 
times he was known as a spicer. 
In the U.K. the grocers have a 
regular trade organization, their 
own journals, etc. The term 
greengrocer for a vendor of green - 
stuffs is analogous. 

Grocers’ Company. Second 
of the twelve great livery com- 
panies of the City of London. It 
had its origin in a 
fraternity of S. An- 
thony founded May 
9, 1345, by 22 mem- 
bers of the Ancient 
Guild of Pepperers; 
their duties includ- 
ed that of “ garb- 
ling,” or prevent- 
ing adulteration of 
drugs and spices, and the charge of 
the King’s Beam, which weighed all 
merchandise sold by peso grosso^ 


w 


Grocers’ 
Company arms 
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whence the name grocer is prob- 
ably derived. In 1427 was ac- 
quired the site in Princes St. on 
which the present Grocers’ Hall 
stands ; in 1428 the original hall 
in Old Jewry was finished and the 
first charter granted. 

The Great Fire of 1666 nearly 
mined the company, destroying 
not only its hall but property in 
the city. The hall was rebuilt and 
let as a residence for the lord 
mayor. In 1694 it was leased to 
the newly-formed Bank of Eng- 
land, of which Sir John Houblon, a 
grocer, was the first governor. 

Charles II was an honorary 
member of the company, and 
William III accepted the office of 
sovereign master in 1689. Freemen 
and honorary members included 
George V as duke of York, Sir 
Philip Sidney, William Pitt (whose 
portrait hangs in the hall). Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Roberts, and 


88, prebendary of Lincoln cathe- 
dral, held benefices at Newton 
Longueville, Deepdene, London 
(S. Lawrence Jewry), Shepperton, 
and East Peckham, and was 
master of All Hallows, Maidstone, 
where he was buried. A monument 
has been raised to his memory in 
the church at Newton Longuevdle. 

Grodno. Town of White Russia 
S.S.R., 160 m. N.E. of Warsaw on 
the main rly. to Leningrad. It 
stands on the river Niemen, and 
until 1917 was the chief town of 
the Russian government of 
Grodno. There are cloth, silk, 
tobacco, soap, and machinery fac- 
tories, and trade is done in com, 
timber, and hemp. In the neigh- 
bourhood are the mineral springs 
of Duskieniki. The pop. is est. at 
30,000 ; formerly it was double. 

Once part of the principality 
of Lithuania, after the Polish- 
Lithuanian union in 1569 Grodno 


derived from Old Grog, a nick- 
name of Admiral Vernon, so called 
from his coarse, or grogram cloak. 
In the days of the four-wheeled 
cabs, cabmen used to drink rum 
mixed with hot water, a slice of 
lemon, and a bit of sugar, which 
they called grog. See Rum. 

Gr<4$iging. Name for an in- 
genious evasion of excise dues. 
Casks containing spirit absorb into 
the wood in time an appreciable 
quantity of spirit which can be 
extracted by rinsing and other pro- 
cesses. By the Finance Act of 1898 
grogging and the possession of a 
cask so treated, or of any spirit 
obtained by the process, are 
offences punishable by a fine of £60. 

Groin. In architecture, the 
angle formed by the intersection of 
arches or vaults. Groined vaulting 
is so called to distinguish it from 
barrel or other forms of arch con- 
struction in which no such inter- 




A. J. Balfour. A bequest of pro- 
perty in 1556 led the Grocers’ 
Company to found Oundle School. 
It endowed scholarships and gave 
freely to hospitals, in particular to 
Lister Institute and the London 
Hospital, for which it built a new 
wing in 1876. 

Grock. The stage name of a 
Swiss clown, whose real name was 
Charles Adrien Wettach. Bom on 

Jan. 10, 1880, 

he made an | 
international 
reputation, 
and was espec- 
ially popular in ' 

Paris and in 
London, where 
he frequently 
appeared at i 
the Coliseum. „ Grock, 

Difficulties Swiss clovm 

over income tax in 1924 were said 
to have led him to desert the 
English stage. As an artist he 
ranked among the great clowns 
for his inimitable and infectious 
appreciation of his own jokes and 
his tragicomic miming. 

Groc3ni, William (c. 1446- 
1519). English classical scholar. 
He was bom at Coleme, Wilts, 
and educated at Winchester and 
New College, Oxford, of which he 
was fellow, 1467-81. A friend of 
More, Linacre, Colet, and Erasmus, 
who called him his patromcs et 
praeceptor, he studied in Italy, 
1488-90, under Politian and Chal- 
condyles, was a pioneer of the New 
Learning, and among the first 
publicly to teach Greek at Oxford. 
While in Italy he made the 
acquaintance of the printer Aldus 
Manutius {q.v.). He was divinity 
reader at Magdalen College, 1481- 


became one of the meeting places 
of the combined diet. The second 
partition of Poland was signed 
here, 1793. A battle was fought at 
Grodno between the German and 
Russian armies. Sept. 1-4, 1915 ; 
the Germans carried the forts on 
the W. and 'N. sides and entered 
the town, but the Russians de- 
veloped a counter-attack ‘and re- 
entered the town, retiring again 
with a considerable force that had 
seemed in danger of being sur- 
rounded. Grodbao became Polish 
in 1923. In the Second Great War, 
the Russians entered Grodno with- 
out opposition. Sept. 22, 1939, and 
retained the place after the parti- 
tion of Poland. German troops 
captured it June 22, 1941, on the 
invasion of Russia, and lost it 
again, July 16, 1944. Lying just E. 
of the Curzon Line, the town was 
ceded to the U.S.S.R. in 1945. 

Grog. Burnt fireclay used in 
the manufacture of refractory 
bricks or crucibles. Normal un- 
bumt clays contain a high propor- 
tion of water, and hence tend to 
contract rapidly when strongly 
heated. The contraction may be 
so rapid and irregular that it 
causes cracking and premature 
failure of the crucible or brick. 
Therefore some burnt clay, old 
crucibles or used fire-brick, is 
suitably ground and added to the 
clay before the bricks or crucibles 
are shaped. This stable material 
not only reduces the effect of 
contraction during firing, but 
stabilises the whole refractory 
during use. Grog also increases 
the resistance of bricks to erosion. 

Grog. Name applied by sailors 
in the Royal Navy to their ration 
of rum. The word is said to be 


section takes place. See Gothic 
Architecture. 

Grolier, Jean, Vioomtb 
d’Agtjisy (1479-1565). French 
book collector. Born at Lyons, he 
entered the French diplomatic ser- 
vice, and was ambassador in Milan 
and Rome. He began collecting 
books, which he had splendidly 
bound and generally lettered in 
Latin with the legend “Jean Grolier 
and his friends.” In 1537, on his re- 
turn to France, he became treasurer 
under Francis I. Ten years after his 
death, which occurred Oct. 22, 
1565, his famous library of about 
3,000 volumes was sold ; a number 
of the books are in the Biblio- 
th^que Nationale, Paris, others in 
the British Museum. The Grolier 
Club, New York, founded in 1884 
to encourage the application of art 
to book production, was named 
after him. See Bookbinding. 

Gromwell {Lithofipermum). A 
genus of annual and perennial 
herbs and shrubs of the family 
Boraginaceae. Narives of Europe, 
lemperate Asia, and N. America, 
they have bristly or hairy alternate 
leaves, and funnel-shaped, white, 
blue, or yellow flowers in clusters. 
Common gromwell {L, officinale) 
has greenish-yeUow flowers ; in 
corn gromweU (L. arvense)^ an 
annual, they are creamy-white ; 
and in purple gromwell (L. pur- 
pureo-caeruleum) they are bright 
blue-purple. 

Gromyko, Andrei (b. 1909). 
Russian diplomatist. He was 
bom July 5, 1909, in the district 
of Gomel. He graduated from the 
Minsk institute of agricultural 
economics, and was appointed 
to the scientific staflT of the insti- 
tute of economics. In 1939 he 
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was chief of the division of 
American countries in the people’s 
commissariat of foreign affairs, 
resigning soon to go to Washing- 
ton. Succeeding Maxim Litvinov 
as ambassador to the U.S.A in 
1943, he led the Russian delega- 
tion at the Dumbarton Oaks and 
San Francisco conferences. Gro- 
myko was chief U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative at the U.N. assembly, 
1946, and permanent Russian 
representative on the security 
council, being released from his 
duties as ambassador in April. In 
Oct. he became a deputy foreign 
minister, and first denutv in 1949. 

Groningen. N.E. prov. of the 
Netherlands. It is bounded N. by 
the North Sea, N.E. by the Dol- 
lar!, W. by Mesland, E. by 
Hanover, and S. by Drenthe. 
Area, 895 sq. m. The surface is 
flat and swampy in the S.E. dis- 
trict, where there has been reclam- 
ation. There is good grazing 
land in the N. The prov. is 
mainly agricultural, though there 
are industrial and shipping indus- 
tries and coast fishing is carried 
on. The few rivers are unimpor- 
tant. Groningen suffers from sea 
encroachment and has to be pro- 
tected by a system of dykes and 
embankments. The chief towns are 
Groningen, the capital, Delfzyl, 
Appingedam, and Winschoten. 
The principal products are wheat, 
barley, oats, flour, potatoes, 
rye, and oil seeds. Pop. est. 
442,085. 

Groningen. A town of the 
Netherlands, capital of che province 
of Groningen. It stands at the junc- 
tion of the Hunse - y 

with the Drent- | ^ ] 

sche Aa, 32 m. by 

warden. Inter- 
sected by numer- 'I rafy 
ous canals, it has 
wide streets and ^ 

gabled houses Groningen town 
of the 17th cen- arms 

tury, and is surrounded by boule- 
vards on the site of the ramparts. 
Among the principal buildings are 
the Gothic Martini church, dating 
mainly from the 13th and 16th 
centuries, with a lofty tower and 
a fine organ ; the university, 
founded 1636, had 1,611 students 
in 1946; a museum; the Stadhuis, 
built 1792-95; the 16th century 
law courts; the T3th century 
Gothic Aa chapel, rebuilt in 
Renaissance style in 1725. There 
is a large mai'ket. 

Groningen is the most important 
town in the N. Netherlands, and 
carries on a large trade in grain and 
rape seed. Its harbour is accessible 



Groningen, Netherlands. Martini 

church and the market place 

to small sea-going vessels. The 
principal manufactures are tex- 
tiles, tobacco, cigars, mirrors, 
furniture, machinery, sugar, and 
gold and silver articles ; there 
are also large printing and litho- 
graphic establishments, and some 
shipbuilding. 

Groningen is mentioned in the 
9th century, and from the middle 
of the 11th century was under the 
bishop of Utrecht. A member of 
the Hanseatic League from 1282, 
it was taken by Prince Maurice of 
Orange in 1594, and successfully 
withstood a siege by Bishop 
Bernhard von Galen of Munster in 
1672. The fortifications were 
razed in 1874. During the First 
Great War there was an in- 
ternment camp here for British 
and Belgians, When German 
forces invaded the Netherlands on 
May 10, 1940, no attempt was 
made to defend the town or prov. 
Units of the Canadian 2nd division 
entered Groningen on April 14, 1 945, 
and the Germans surrendered on 
April 16 after a fierce struggle in 
the centre of the town. In the 
course of the war, 425 houses were 
destroyed. Pop. 128,828. 

Gronov or Gronovitjs. Name 
of a family of German classical 
scholars and men of science, all 
connected with Leyden. Johann 
Friedrich llQll-71), a native of 
Hamburg, became professor of his- 
tory and eloquence at Deventer 
and of Greek at Leyden. The 
founder of the Dutch school of 
Latinists, he edited a number of 
Latin classics. His son Jakob 
(1645-1716), professor of Greek 


literature at Pisa and of belles- 
lettres at Leyden, is best known by 
his Thesaurus Antiquitatum Grae- 
carum, a learned but undigested 
mass of information on Greek anti- 
quities. Jakob’s son, Abraham 
(1695-1775), was librarian of Ley- 
den, and edited various classical 
authors. Another son, Johann 
Friedrich (1690-1760), was a 
well-known botanist, whose son, 
Lorenz Theodor (1730-77), was 
the author of works on zoology, 
especially ichthyology. 

Groom (old Fr. gromet, boy). 
Term applied to a manservant in 
charge of horses. In addition to 
his stable duties, a groom is usually 
expected to accompany his master 
when riding. From its earlier and 
more general use for any male at- 
tendant, the word survives as the 
title of certain officials in the lord 
chamberlain’s department of the 
British royal household, whose 
duties are to attend the sovereign. 
•The groom of the stole is next to 
the vice-chamberlain and in charge 
of the stole worn on state occa- 
sions. There is a similarly styled 
appointment in the queen con- 
sort’s household. 

Groom in the word bride- 
groom is derived from the A.S. 
guma, man, cognate with the Lat. 
homot the “ r ” having been in- 
truded as a result of confusion 
with groom, 

Groombridge, Stephen (1755- 
1832). British astronomer. Bom 
Jan. 7, 1755, he succeeded to the 
business of a 
linen-draper in 
* Smithfield, and 

it was not till 

1802 that he 

study astron- 
omy seriously. 

jHI b eg an com- 
piling a eata- 
Bn^ asteonomM f | 

^ro,napr,nt g.g 

magnitude, within 50° of the 
North Pole, and six years later he 
was made F.R.S. He had made 
some 50,000 observations and was 
engaged upon the completion of 
his catalogue when attacked by 
paralysis. Groombridge died 
March 30, 1832 ; his work was 
published in 1838, under the super- 
vision of Airy. 

Groot OR Groete, Gerhard 
(1340-84). Dutch reformer. Born 
at Deventer, he became a wander- 
ing preacher, and founded the 
Brothers of the Common Life 
{q.v.), a communal society which 
continued to flourish till the 
Reformation. He also instituted 
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houses of Augustinian canons. He 
died of the plague, Aug. 20, 1384. 

fooote Eylandt ob Gbeat 
Island. Largest island in the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. It lies off 
the S.E. coast of Arnhem Land, 
N. Australia, and measures 40 m. 
in width and length. Its moun- 
tainous centre and barren shores 
have been little explored. 

Groote Schuttr. Official resi- 
dence of the premier of the Union 
of S. Africa. It is near Ronde- 
bosch station, about m. S. of 
Cape Town, Observatory Road 
connecting the two. The house 
was formerly the residence of Cecil 
Rhodes, who built it, but there 
appears to have been one here 
before 1652. Near it is the Rhodes 
Memorial, the statue of Physical 
Energy, by G. P. Watts. 

Gros, Antoine Jean, Babon 
(1771-1835). A Prench painter. 
Bom in Paris, March 16, 1771, he 
studied under 
David and in 
Italy. Having 
won the ap- 
proval of 
Napoleon b y 
his picture of 
The Battle of 
Areola, he 
made him the 

Antoine J«mOtos, 


Groschen. A coin once current 
in many lands, whose name was 
derived from Lat. gTOssus^ big. 


of many can- 
vases, now in 


French painter 


the Louvre and at Versailles ; 
Napoleon Visiting the Plague- 
stricken at Jaffa, 1804, The Battle 
of Aboukir, 1806, Napoleon at 
Eylau, 1808, and The Battle of 
the Pyramids, 1810. After the 
Restoration Gros continued to 
paint in the grand manner, his chief 
work being the decoration of the 
dome of the Pantheon. Depressed 
at losing his hold on the public, 
he drowned himself in the Seine, 
his body being found at Meudon, 
June 26, 1835. Pron. Gro. 

Grosbeak (Fr. groshec)^ Either 
of two birds of the finch family, 
nearly related to the havr^ch. 
The scarlet grosbeak {Carpoda^iua) 
frequents marshes ; the pine gros- 
beak (Pinicola) is larger, and 
found in woodlands, common 
in the pine 

Grosteak. Bird of ^as^ve beak, 
the finch family See Beak. 



Groote Schuur, near Cape Town, 

the official residence of the premier 
of South Africa 

In Germany it arose after the 
Crusades as a larger, silver, multi- 
ple of the pfennig ; in France it 
appeared in 1226 as the gros tour- 
nois ; in Bohemia a Prague 
variety was coined. It was reduced 
in value and mostly made from 
copper in the 18th century, equal- 
ling later of a thaler, or 
of a gulden or florin. Eng- 
land had its equivalent in the 
groat. Catherine I of Russia had 
a groscli circulating in Poland. 
In Italy a groaso, later in conse- 
quence of its depreciation called 
grosseiOf circulated in the 13th- 
17th centuries. The name was 
revived for the smallest coin of 
Austria after the First Great War; 
one schilling being equal to 100 
groschen, of about J penny each. 

Grose, Fbancis (1731-91). An 
English antiquary. Born at 
Greenford, Middlesex, the son of 
an opulent Swiss jeweller; he was 
Richmond herald, 1755-63, and 
became F.S.A. in 1757, but squan- 
dered his fortune. Prolonged 
tours resulted in his Antiquities of 
England and Wales, 1773-87. 
While collecting the material for 
his Antiquities of Scotland, 1789- 
91, he met Burns, who wrote 
warning brother Soots that “a 
chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes.” 
Grose wrote on Ancient Armour 
and Weapons, 1785-89; Military 
Antiquities, 1786-88; and Anti- 
quities of Ireland, 1791-97. He 
died in Dublin, June 12, 1791. 

Gross. Numerical unit and 
measure of quantity. It equals a 
dozen dozen, Le. 144, and is used 
in reckoning many classes of goods. 
A great gross is 12 gross, i.e, 1,728. 

Grossenhain. A town of 
Eastern Germany. It stands on 
the Roder, 20 m. N-W. of Dresden, 
and is a rly. junction for Frank- 
fort-on-Oder, on the Berlin-Dres- 
den line. It is a manufacturing 


town with cloth factories. Other 
industries are connected with ma- 
chinery, paper, and glass works. 
Grossenhain has been in many 
hands from time to time, falling 
successively to the Bohemians and 
the margraves of Meissen and 
Brandenburg. There was a battle 
here in 1813 between French and 
Russians. Pop. 13,293. 

Grosseteste, Robert (o. 1175- 
1 253 ). English prelate and scholar. 
Bom of humble parentage at 
Stradbroke, Suffolk, and educated 
at Oxford, he became chancellor of 
the university, and in 1224 the first 
rector of the Franciscan school at 
Oxford. In 1235 he was elected 
bishop of Lincoln. He at once set 
himself to reform abuses in his 
diocese, and became one of the most 
resolute champions of the inde- 
pendence of the clergy. In 1 239 he 
quarrelled with the Lincoln chap- 
ter over his right of visitation, a 
dispute which lasted six years, and 
was eventually decided by the 
pope in his favour. He was a pro- 
found Greek scholar, bringing 
Greek books to England and mak- 
ing Latin versions of them, and 
was a skilled physicist and mathe- 
matician. He died Oct. 9, 1253, 
and is buried in Lincoln cathedral. 

Grosseto. Maritime prov. of 
Tuscany, Italy, at the head of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. It is backed by a 
branch of the Apennines, rising in 
Mt. Amiata to 5,470 ft., and in- 
cludes most of the Maremma. 
Mostly barren and unhealthy, it 
yields timber, quicksilver, and 
Siena earths. The malarial marshes 
of the ancient Lacus Prelius have 
been reclaimed, and are now pas- 
tureland. The chief rivers are the 
Ombrone and the Albegna. The 
island of Elba lies about 13 m. off 
the coast. The capital is Grosseto. 
Area, 1,735 sq. m. Pop. 176,887. 

Grosseto. Town of Italy, capi- 
tal of the prov. of Grosseto. It 
stands near the Ombrone, 39 m. 
S.S.W. of Siena. Its handsome 
red-and-white marble cathedral, 
begun late in the 13th century and 
restored in 1855, and the 14th cen- 
tury citadel betray Sienese in- 
fluence. The cathedral cloisters 
were razed in the Second Great 
War, when Grosseto was the centre 
of an extensive system of German 
airfields. The town was captured 
by the 6th army, June 16, 1944. 
The Municipio holds a rare col- 
lection of bronzes, cinerary urns, 
and vases, besides other Etruscan 
relics. A few miles N.E. of the 
city are the sulphur baths of the 
ancient Rusellae, one of the 12 
cities of the Etruscan League. Its 
Cyclopean walls and ruins are still 
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extant, although the place was 
deserted about 1160. 

The principal trade is in cattle, 
cereals, horses, and machinery. 
Dating from the Middle Ages, the 
bishop’s see was transferred here 
from Rusellae about 1138. In sum- 
mer the official headquarters are 
removed to Scansano, 20 m. S.E. 
Malaria has seriously depopulated 
the town. Pop. 26,428. 

Grossxniih, George (1847- 
1912). British actor and enter- 
tainer, bom Dec. 9, 1847. He 
was associated 


appearance in London at The 
Gaiety in 1887. In 1891 he pro- 
duced and acted in A Pantomime 
Rehearsal, which ran for two years ; 
and maintained his success, which 
culminated in his own play. The 
Night of the Party, 1901. His last 
appearance was in The Misleading 
Lady at The Playhouse, 1914. 
With his brother he wrote for 
Punch, and himself illustrated, 
The Diary of a Nobody, 1892, repr. 
with memoir by B. W. Findon, 
1920, and in several later edns. : 
and in 1913 published his reminis- 


Gross^Venediger. Mt. mass of 
the None Alps, in the Hohe Tauern. 
on the borders of Tirol and Salz- 
burg. It lies between the Gross 
Glockner and the Drei Herm 
Spitze, and reaches an alt. of 
12,010 ft. The Klein-Venediger, 
adjoining, attains 11,420 ft. 

Grosvenor. Name of a family 
that holds three British peerages. 
The earliest Grosvenors were found 
in Cheshire in the 12th century. 
One of them who lived at Eaton, 
near Chester, was made a baronet 
in 1622, and was the ancestor of 



with his father i 
as reporter at ; 
the Bow Street 
police court. 

In 1870 he be- 
came an enter- 
tainer, and in 
1877 began his 
career as actor 
and singer 
in Gilbert Z' 

and Sum- ^ 

van opera O ■n’p 

by appear- 
ing in The Sorcerer at the Op6ra 
Comique, afterwards taking a 
leading part in eight more of these 
pieces at The Savoy. In 1889 he 
resumed his old career as enter- 
tainer, achieving much success at 
the piano in London, the provinces, 
and the U.S.A. With his brother 
Weedon he wrote the cele- 
brated Diary of a Nobody. He 
died at Folkestone, March 1, 1912. 

His son, also George (1874- 
1935), went on the stage at 18, 
in Gilbert’s Haste to the Wedding, 
1892. After playing in The Shop 
Girl, at the Gaiety, London, 1894, 
he appeared there in popular 
pieces until 1913. He entered 
management with Laurillard, with 
whom in 1919 he opened the Win- 
ter Garden Theatre, and was 
managing director of Drury Lane 
Theatre, 1931-32. He made films 
wrote the song Yip-i-addy and 
was its original singer, in Our Miss 
Gibbs, 1909, and in 1933 published 
his reminiscences, G. G. He died 
June 7, 1935. 

Grossmith, Weedon (1853- 
1919). British artist and actor, 
brother of George Grossmith the 

elder. He 

studied m the 
R.A. schools 
and exhibited 
at the Ri.A. 
and Grosvenor 
Gallery. In 
1885 he ap- 
peared on the 
stage at Liver- 

made 



cenees. From Studio to Stage. 
He died June 14, 1919. 

Grossulaxiaceae. Family of 
(often) spiny shrubs. They are 
natives of the N. temperate regions 
and the Andes, gooseberry and 
currant being well-known ex- 
amples. They have alternate 
leaves, and tubular or bell-shaped 
flowers, the calyx being the con- 
spicuous part owing to the minute 
size of the petals. The fruit is a 
berry filled with juicy pulp sur- 
rounding the seeds. These shrubs 
are included in the Saxifragaceae. 

Currant ; Gooseberry. 

Grossularite. A calcium-alu- 
minium member of the garnet 
group of minerals, calcium-alu- 



Sir Richard Grosvenor, made Earl 
Grosvenor in 1784. The earl’s 
descendants became marquesses 
and then dukes of Westminster. 
The second peerage is the barony 
of Ebury, conferred in 1857 on 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, a son of 
the 1st marquess of Westminster. 
The third, the barony of Stal- 
bridge, was bestowed in 1886 on 
Lord Richard Grosvenor, a son of 
the 2nd marquess. He was chief 
Liberal whip 1880-85, and for 
many years chairman of the 
L.N.'W.R. 'Pron, Grove-ner. ^cc 
Westminster, Duke of. 

Grosvenor Gallery. London 
art gallery, founded in Bond Street 
in 1877 by Sir Coutts Lindsay 
(1824-1913), a painter of talent. 
The object of the galle:^ was the 
annual exhibition (by invitation) 
of pictures by artists who were 
supposed, rightly or wrongly, not 
to enjoy the favour of the R.A., 
and the type of pictures exhibited 
incurred some ridicule, expressed 
by W. S. Gilbert in Patience (1881) 
when he sang of “ the greenery- 
yallery, Grosvenor Gallery, foot- 
in-the-grave young man.” During 
the 1880s it became the centre of 
the aesthetic movement, famous 
exhibitors including Burne-Jones 
and Whistler. 

Grosvenor House. London 
hotel in Park Lane, built on the 
site of the former home of the 
duke of Westminster. The original 
mansion on the S. side of Upper 


mini um silicate 
(Ca 3 Al 2 (Si 04 ) 3 ), 
often containing 
subordinate iron. 
Grossularite i s 
typical of the 
met amorphosed, 
impure calcare- 
ous rocks, and is 
common near in- 
truded igneous 
rooks and in 
certain cystalline 
schists. See 
Garnet. 



GiosveDor House. London. Entrance to the former man- 
sion. demolished 1928. Tob. the new Grosvenor House 
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Orosvenor St. was built for tbe 
duke of Gloucester, brother of 
George III. Its west wing con- 
tained a famous coUection of 
pictures. Bought by Lord 
Leverhuhne in 1924, the house was 
demolished in 1928, large blocks 
comprising service flats and shops 
being erected on the site. 

Orosvenor Square. One of the 
great squares of London. It is 
approached from Park Lane by 
Upper Brook St. and Upper 
Grosvenor St., Mayfair. About 
six acres in. area, it was laid out by 
William Kent for Sir Richard 
Grosvenor (d. 1732) in 1695, and 
completed in 1726. The central 
gardens occupy the site of Oliver’s 
Mount — ^whence Mount St. — a re- 
doubt thrown up by the citizens 
in 1643 on the approach of 
Charles I after Edgehill. 

. Since the middle of the 18th 
century a fashionable quarter, the 
square was not lighted by gas until 
1839. One of its early residents was 
the 4th earl of Chesterfield, at 
whose house Dr. Johnson was kept 
waiting in an anteroom. At No. 22 
William Beckford entertained 
Nelson ; at No. 23 the 12th earl of 
Derby was married to Elizabeth 
Barren the actress ; at No. 6 
Joseph Neeld, M.P., formed his 
collection of pictures. No. 39 
(now 44) was a meeting place of 
the Cato Street conspirators. Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, Rocking- 
ham, Lord North, Wilkes, Strat- 
ford de Redclifle, Bulwer Lytton, 
the philantliropic earl of Shaftes- 
bury, Pusey, and J. Pierpont 
Morgan were among other resi- 
dents. 

Towards the end of 1942 build- 
ings in the square were taken 
over by the headquarters staffs 
of U.S. forces of the Second Great 
War. A year later nearly every 
house was occupied by naval, 
military, or air force persomiel, 
the property being lease-lent to 
the U.S. government. The U.S. 
Office of War Information was also 
here for a short time. The square 
was therefore chosen as the site 
for the British national memorial 
to the war-time president of the 
U.S., F. D. Roosevelt, unveiled by 
his widow, April 12, 1948, and en- 
tirely subscribed for in small sums 
by the British public. The selected 
design, in which a garden en- 
shrines an upright sculptured figure 
of the president by W. Reid Dick, 
was the subject of some contro- 
versy, one view being that, because 
Roosevelt throughout his presi- 
dency had been a cripple from in- 
fantile paralysis, he should not 
be represented as a standing figure. 


Grote, George (1794-1871). 
British ffistorian. Born at Becken- 
ham, Kent, Nov. 17, 1794, and 
educated at 
Charterhouse, 
at 16 he en- 
tered his 
father’s bank. 
He read widely 
in the classics 
and economics 
and philosophy. 
In addition to 
working at the 
bank for over 
^ ^ 30 years, Grote 

A/tcr fi. p. Denning also entered 
politics, be- 
coming M.P. for the City of 
London in 1832, and was interested 
in the promotion of the university 
of London. Among his friends 
were the Mills, father and son. 
Brougham, and Ricardo. In 1843 
he retired from the bank and 
devoted his leisure to the com- 
pletion of his History of Greece. 
Though written as a vindication 
of democracy, the history, com- 
pleted ISSfl, remains a monument 
of research and sound historical 
judgement, enriched by passages 
of great eloquence. Among other 
books by Grote are one on Plato 
and the other companions of 
Socrates, 1865, and another (un- 
finished) on Aristotle, 1872. Grote 
died Jxme 18, 1871, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Grotefend, Georg Friedrich 
(1775-1853). German archaeolo- 
gist, Born at Munden, Hanover, 
June 9, 1775, he became succes- 
sively professor at Gottingen, 
1797, Frankfort, 1803, and Han- 
over, 1821. He was chiefly known 
as a Latin and Italian philologist 
until he won, lasting fame by his 
decipherment of the Babylonian 
cuneiform inscriptions. He died 
Dec. 15, 1853. 

Grotesque. Ancient form of 
decorative painting or sculpture, 
in which nature was distorted, 
parodied, or exaggerated. Thus, in 
one variety, human and animal 
forms were combined in fantastic 






Grotesqiae oreacure worked into th? 
architectural ornament of Senlis 
Cathedral, France 
By courtesy of Macmillan Vo. 


fashion and interwoven with flowers 
and foliage, partly to tone down 
what might otherwise have been 
merely repulsive. The idea did not 
necessarily imply ugliness, but 
rather something bizarre, with a 
touch of the absurd and incon- 
gruous, in which sense the Romans 
often introduced it into the decora- 
tions of their buildings. The word 
is French, from Ital. grottesca, 
curious painted work found in 
grottos. See Dance of Death. 

Groth, Klaus (1819-99). Ger- 
man poet. Born at Heide, Hol- 
stein, April 24, 1819, he was the 
first writer of importance to use 
Low German as a Hterary medium. 
He achieved fame with Quick- 
born, 1852, poems of Dithmarsohen 
life. In 1858 he was appointed 
lecturer in German at Kiel univer- 
sity, and professor, 1866, He died 
at Kiel, June 2, 1899. 

Grotius, Hugo (1583-1645). 
Dutch jurist, known in Holland as 
Huig van Groot. Born at Delft, 

April 10, 1583, 

son of a lawyer, 
of a branch of 
the French 
noble family 
de Cornets, 
which took the 
name of Groot, 
he showed ex- 
traordinary in- 
tellectual abili- 

^ a wide know- 

AlterM.J.MireveU ledge of the 

classics. Having studied at Leydt n 
and in France, he became a prac- 
tising lawyer, but found time to 
write Latin verses and dramas. 

In 1603 he was appointed his- 
toriographer of the United Pro- 
vinces ; other public positions were 
also given to him ; but his share in 
the politics of the time led to his 
fall. Of tolerant spirit, he wished 
to mitigate the fierce hostility 
between the religious parties in 
Holland, but in tMs he failed. Re- 
garding the Remonstrants (?.v.) as 
less fanatical than their opponents, 
he joined and assisted Barne veldt 
in stating their case. In J uly, 1618, 
however, Maurice of Orange made 
a sudden move against Barneveldt 
and his party, and Grotius, in 1619, 
was sentenced to imprisonment for 
life. He escaped from Loevenstein 
in 1620, owing to the wit and de- 
votion of his wife ; reaching Paris, 
he lived for some time in poverty 
in France. After a time his for- 
tunes mended, and having entered 
the Swedish service in 1634 he was 
made ambassador to France. He 
died at Rostock, Aug. 28, 1645. 
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In exile Grotius wrote his in many countnes 
monumental work, De jure belli ac preserve the cus- 
paois, published in 1625 in Paris, tom, though not 
He wrote other works of the kind, its purpose, by 
bringing to his task an immense erecting little de- 
fund of learning. He also wrote corative shrines of 
'on theological questions, and his oyster shells and 
Armala of the Netherlands is the soliciting money 
best contemporary account of the with the cry, Be- 
revolt against Spain. member the grotto. 

His fame, however, rests upon One of many not- 
his De jure, the foundation of able grottos is 
modem international law. It deals the Dog’s grotto, 
not only with peace and war, as Grotia dd 
the title suggests, but with the the lake of Ag- 
powers and duties of states. The nano, near Naples, 
main idea which we owe to him Over the floor of 
is that there is a foundation in this carbonic acid 



morality for states and a test in 
morality for their activities. 

Grotius visited England and 
was intimate with the greatest 
scholars of his day, Casaubon and 
his master, Scaliger, among them. 
More than 3,000 of his letters have 
been published. See International 
Law ; consult also Life and Works 
W. S. M. Knight, 1925. 

Grotius Medal. Award for 
services to the cause of peace, 
instituted 1925 on the 300th 
anniversary of the publication ol 
Grotius’s De jure belli ac pacis 
by the Dutch league of nations 
society. There is a gold and a 
bronze medal. Recipients of the 
gold medal include Briand, 1926 ; 
Kellogg, 1929 ; Lord R. Cecil (Lord 
Cecil of Chelwood) and Nansen, 
1930; W. S. Churchill, 1949. 

Grotius Society. British 
learned society founded 1915 to 
discuss problems of public and 
private international law. Foreign 
lawyers are admitted as honorary 
and corresponding members. The 
headquarters are at 2, King’s 
Bench Walk, London, E.C.4. 

Grottaferrata. Village of Italy, 
in the prov. of Rome. It is 13 m. 
S.E. of Rome by electric rly. A 
Greek monastery was founded 
here by Nilus in 1004. The 11th 
century church, rebuilt in 1754 
and restored in 1902, has frescoes 
by Domenichino. 

Grotto (Fr. grotte ; Lat. crypta). 
Cave or recess in the earth, parti- 
cularly one made or enlarged arti- 
ficially for use as a shrine or retreat. 

On July 25, the festival of S. 
James the Great, it was formerly 
the custom of the faithful to fasten 
a shell in hat or coat and make 
pilgrimage to the shrine at Com- 
postella to which, according to tra- 
dition, his body was translated. 
Shell grottos with a figure of the 
saint were set up by the wayside, 
where those too poor to make pil- 
grimage could mate their offerings 
CO commemorate the day. Children 


gas rises to a height 
of some 18 ins., stupefying dogs 
taken into the grotto. There is a 
famous Blue Grotto at Capri (g.v.). 

Groucliy) Emmanuel, Mabquis 
DE (1766-1847). French soldier. 
Bom in Seine-et-Oise, Sept. 5, 

1766, he joined 

the Revolu- 
tionaries, not- 
withstanding 
his aristocratic 
oirth, and as- 
sisted in sup- 
pressing the 
royalist rising 
in La Vendee. 
Emmanuel, Maiquis fought in 

Fit?!*®! Italy m 1798, 
and, beco m i n g 


times by builders for the use of 
land for building purposes. 

Ground Bass ob Basso Os- 
TINATO. Short musical phrase re- 
peated many times mth varied 
treatment. It is usually in the bass 
part, but is sometimes transferred 
to an upper part. The ground bass 
has been used from the 17th cen- 
tury to the present day, and fine 
examples occur in Bach’s well- 
known Passacaglia ; Purcell’s Cha- 
conne in The Fairy Queen and 
many of his vocal works ; Han- 
del’s choruses Envy, Eldest Born of 
Hell (Saul), and To Song and Dance 
(Samson) ; and in the St. Paul’s 
Suite, by Gustav Holst. 

Ground Gunner. Designation, 


one of Napoleon’s most trusted or trade, established in the R.A.F. 
leaders, took part in the battles of ia 1939 to man the light A.A. artU- 
Hohenlinden, Priedlaad, and Wag- lery defending airfields at home 
ram. He was in the Russian cam- overseas. Ground gunners 

paign of 1812, and did good ser- '''ere in constant action on coastal 
mce in the retreat after Leipzig, fighter aerodromes during the 
TTig failure to appear with his battle of Britain. When the 
division against the British on R.A.F. Regiment was formed in 
the field of Waterloo was said by 1942, they were incorporated into 
Napoleon to have lost the battle Rs A.A. squadrons. 

—-although the emperor had or- Ground Ice. Name given to 
dered Grouchy to watch the Prus- natural phenomenon more 


sians. After Waterloo he was usually called Anchor Ice {q,v,). 
Drosorihed and took refuge in the Ground Ivy {Nepeta hederacea). 

. . J.* T> — +1--. 


U.S.A., but was permitted to 
return in 1819, and in 1830 re- 
ceived his old style of 
marshal. He died at St. .1 

Etienne, May 29, 1847. 

Ground Annual. In 
Scots law, a payment 
charged upon certain 
lands, something like 
the English ground 
rent. It is paid on land 
once the property of 
the Church, such being 
the feu duties paid to 
the lords of erection, the 
successors of those who 
received the lands at 
the Reformation. It is 
also used for the annual Ground 
payment made some- and bit 


Perennial prostrate herb of the 
family Labiatae. It is a native of 
Europe and N. and 
W, Asia. The trailing 
stems are 2 ft. or more 
ill length, with op- 
posite, kidney-shaped 
leaves, round-toothed 
at the edges. The tubu- 
lar, blue-purple flowers 
are produced in whorls 
of from three to six at 
the base of the leaf- 
stalks. This plant is 
no relation to the ivy 
{Hedera helix). Bittei 
and aromatic, it wa.^ 
formerly employed in 
V brewing, and a tea was 

h flowers made from its leaves. 


Ground Ivy. Foliage 
and bluish flowers 
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Ground Nut, Pea-nttt, Mon- and coarsely toothed. The drooping 
KEY injT, OB Earth-ntjt (ArochU flower-heads are yellow, succeeded 
hypogaea). An annual herh of the by a small globe of fluffy, silky 


family Leguminosae. It ^ - hairs which carry the 

is a native of S. America ^ fruits everywhere, 

and the W. Indies and is Ground Speed. The 

cultivated in most trop. | / speed of an aeroplane 

latitudes. The leaves k \ j i relative to the earth’s 

have four oval leaflets, m'K surface, as distinct from 

and the pea-like flowers \ / j speed through the 

are yellow. After poll- \ J £ air. If an aeroplane is 

ination the flower-stalk I, / , M flying at 200 m.p.h. air 

lengthens and curves to speed against a steady 

the ground, in which it wind of 20 m.p.h., its 

buries the incipient fruit, / i ground speed will be 180 

which there develops ||||||^gfl|||||P^ m.p.h. See Airspeed, 

into the yellowish Ground Squirrel 

wrinkled pods which con- {Tamias), Alternative 

tain two seeds. These and popular name for 

are of great value as Ground Nut, showing the chipmunk (^.v.). 
food, in the manufac- lengthenedflon^rstalks Group. A formation 
ture of margarine. buried fruits R.A.F., consisting 


gan, which turns white in winter, is 
found only in the wilder districts 
of Scotland; the blackcock, the 


hairs which carry the female of which is known as the 


fruits everywhere. grey hen, is much larger, and is 

Ground Speed. The said still to occur in S.W. England 
speed of an aeroplane as well as in Scotland ; the caper- 
relative to the earth’s cailzie, largest of aU, became 
surface, as distinct from extinct in Great Britain in the 18th 
its speed through the century, but was reintroduced in 
air. If an aeroplane is 1837 and is now fairly plentiful in 
flying at 200 m.p.h. air Angus, Perth, and Stirling ; the 
speed against a steady red grouse, or moor cook, is by far 
wind of 20 m.p.h., its the most plentiful, and the bird 
ground speed will be 180 commonly implied when speaking 


food, in the manufac- lengthenedflon^rstalks Group. A formation 
ture of margarine. buried fruits R.A.F., consisting 

Ground Nut Scheme. British of two or more wings, and itself a 
government plan for large-scale subdivision of an allied or R.A.F. 


■ m.p.h. See Airspeed. of grouse. 

Ground Squirrel ThBvedgtoxise{Lagopu 3 scoticus), 
{Tamias). Alternative which measures about 15 ins. in 

and popular name for length and weighs 20-30 oz., k 

, showing the chipmunk {q.v.)* found only in the British Isles, and 
ingrstalks Group. A formation is one of the few species exclusively 
d frui 8 R.A.F., consisting British. On the Continent and in 

of two or more wings, and itself a Asia and N. America it is repre- 


cultivation of ground nuts in 
British E. Africa. See N.V. 

Ground Pigeon. Name used 
for the pigeons classed in the 
genus Streptopelia. The .turtle 
dove is a famihar example. They 
are less arboreal in habit than 


command. A group is normally 
commanded by an air vice-marshal 
or air commodore. A famous ex- 


sented by a similar willow grouse, 
and some authorities regard the 
two as varieties of the same species. 
But the willow grouse turns white 


some of the other groups, and as a part of Fighter Command. 


ample in the Second Great War was in winter, which the red grouse 
No. 11 (fighter) group, responsible never does ; its note is somewhat 
for the defence of London and S.E. different ; and its food and habits 
England in 1940, and forming are not the same. Anatomically 


rule have longer legs. 

Ground Rent. Name given to 


Group Captain. A Royal Air 
Force officer, corresponding in 


the rent paid for the ground on rank to a captain in the Royal 

which a house or other building Navy or a colonel 

stands, as distinct from that in the army. Four " 

paid on the building. Builders rings, worn on the 
and others often take land on lease, cuff or epaulette, 
paying usually a fixed annual sum are the insignia of 


for a fixed term of years. If a 
man, having built on the land, Le. 
having improved it, lets it to an- 
other at a higher price, this is 
known as an improved ground 
rent. The taxation of ground rents 
is frequently called for, under a 
misapprehension that they escape 
the usual burdens. Income-tax is 
paid upon them, and, although the 
ground landlord pays no part of 


the rank, which is ' 
also the lowest 
entitling the holder 
to wear gold braid 
on the peak of the 
cap The eqm- 
valent of tins rank . * , ^ I 
inthe W.A.A.F. is Grouse. Q 

group officer, with thefew^spa 

similar insignia. ’ ’ 


Grouse. The red grouse, one ot 
the few specif exclusively British 

W. S. Berridge. P.Z.S. 


the two birds are almost identical. 

Grouse are found on the moors 
throughout Scotland and the sur- 
rounding islands, except the Shet- 

- - lands; in the 

northern counties 
of England, in 
some parts of 
Wales, and thinly 
throughout Ire- 
land. The birds 
nest in March on 
the ground, usually 
m the shelter of a 
tuft of heather or 
' .. ‘ . other herbage, and 

I grouse, one ot the number of 

plusiyely British ^ggs varies from 

’ six to fourteen. In 





the rates, yet this consideration development of higher algebra. It 
affects the contract, the ground deals with the transformation of 


Groups, Tueory of. Modern colour they are usually reddish- 
ivelopment of higher algebra. It yellow, blotched with brown, but 


landlord charging a lower price for 
his land than he would do were he 
assessed directly to the rates. See 
Lease; Rent; Single Tax. 


algebraic forms. The theory of 
groups of substitutions was sug- 
gested by E. Galois, a French 
mathematician (1811-32) ; a new 



Groui^dsel. Stem with cut into 

flowers and leaves irregular lobes 


Groundsel theory of groups of substitution 
{Senecio vuU was due to the Scandinavian ma- 
garis). Annual thematician Sophus Lie, whose in- 
herb of the vestigations on this subject were 
family Com- published 1888-93. ConsuUTheovy 
po sitae. A of Groups of Finite Order, W. 
native of Burnside, 2nd ed. 1911. 

Europe and Grouse. The name applied by 
N. Africa, it zoologists to all members of the 
has succulent family of game birds known as 
stems 6 ms.- Tetraonidae, which includes more 
1 ft. in height, than 30 species ; but popularly 
with slender used in a more restricted sense. 


they vary greatly. Unlike many 
game birds, the grouse is mono- 
gamous. The food consists mainly 
of the young shoots of the heather, 
but grubs and insects are also 
eaten. 

Sometimes, but rarely, plumage 
is black; in some districts it is 
not uncommonly spotted with 
white on the breast and under- 
parts. The colour varies after the 
moults. The hen moults in spring 
and autumn, the cock in autumn 
and winter. See Blackcock ; Egg ; 
Ptarmigan. 

Grouse Shooting. The two 
legitimate methods of killing 
grouse are by shooting them over 


Four species of grouse occur in the dogs, and driving the birds to the 
N. of Great Britain. The ptarmi- guns with the aid. of betters. The 
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advantages of tke latter method, 
which is now more in favonr, are 
that the guns can be stationed at 
fixed positions, usually in well- 
placed butts, which conceal the 
sportsmen, and that the fact of 
the birds being driven gives a 
greater chance of the older and 
stronger birds being killed first. 
Though never reared and fed arti- 
ficially like the pheasant, grouse 
are carefully preserved on the 
moors and need considerable atten- 
tion, as wet seasons, overcrowding, 
and epidemic diseases are very apt 
to reduce their numbers. The 
shooting season in Great Britain 
for grouse extends from Aug. 12 to 
Dec. 10. See Sporting Gun. 

Grove, Snt Geoegb(1820-1900). 
British writer on music. Bom at 
Clapham, Aug. 13, 1820, he was 
educated as a 
civil engineer. 
Hia main inter- 
ests, however, 
were in music, 
and in 1883 he 
became the 
first director of 
the new Royal 
College of Mu- 
sic and was 
knighted. He 
was editor of Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, 1868-83, and put together the 
first edition of the Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians, of which a 
third edition appeared in 1927. He 
published Beethoven and His Nine 
Symphonies, 1896. One time 
secretary of the Society of Arts, he 
died May 28, 1900. 

Grove, Sie William Robeet 
(1811-1896). A British lawyer 
and scientist. Born at Swansea, 
July 11, 1811, he was called to the 
bar in 1835 and became a judge of 
the high court 1873. He made a 
number of scientific discoveries 
and invented the Grove cell, while 
his theoretical work in the trans- 
mission of electric currents did 
much to make possible electric 
lighting. A fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1840, he was vice- 
president of the Royal Institution 
in 1844. In 1846 he published The 
Correlation of Physical Forces. 
Knighted 1871, he died Aug, 1, 
1896. 

Grove Cell. Primary cell com- 
prising two metals and two 
liquids named after Sir W. R. 
Grove {v.s.). A porous pot contain- 
ing a platinum plate and strong 
nitric acid is situated within an 
outer glass vessel and surrounded 
with dilute sulphuric acid. The 
other electrode is a zinc roll ; this 
is attacked by the sulphuric acid 
and the hydrogen liberated passes 


into the porous pot and reduces 
the nitric acid to nitrous and 
forms water. The chief disad- 
vantage of the cell is that disa- 
greeable and irritating nitrous 
fumes are given off. The Bunsen 
cell is similar to the Grove but 
substitutes a carbon plate for the 
platinum electrode. 

, Growth. Gradual increase in 
size. The term is used chiefly 
in connexion with living organisms. 
In the simplest of these growth in- 
volves only the enlargement of the 
single cell. In more complicated 
organisms the process results from 
the enlargement and multipli- 
cation of cells to a definite plan. 
Answering to some unknown con- 
trol, cell groups, each according to 
its kind, take up their stations in 
an organism. Nerve cell calls to 
nerve cell to form the nervous 
system ; liver cell to liver cell to 
form the Uver structure. An 
equally mysterious law causes 
cells to arrange themselves in the 
future animal in preparation for a 
function not yet established. 
Thus, within the brain the centre 
of hearing is forming while on the 
exterior of the animal ears are 
simultaneously in preparation. In 
higher plants growth is initiated 
by the meristems at the apices of 
stems and roots and may be con- 
tinued by the activity of cambia 
which occur in their thickness. 

Different systems mature at 
different rates ; e.gr. the eye is 
already declining in capacity be- 
fore the power of the mind has 
reached its zenith. Often the 
different parts of an organism 
grow at various rates. If the ant- 
lers of a stag grow faster than the 
stag, there must come a point at 
which the antlers are too big for 
the animal to manage. In practice 
it has been found that often the 
growth rate of one part of an 
animal is related to that of the 
whole animal by a fairly simple 
mathematical statement. The 
principle has been discussed by 
J. S. Huxley in Problems of 
Relative Growth (1932). 

Growth can be stimulated by the 
agency of chemical substances, 
notably the anterior pituitary hor- 
mone and the active substance of 
the plant colohicum. Such 
“auxins” act on both animal 
and vegetable organisms. 

From the moment of conception 
an animal is under sentence of 
death, the rate of subdivision and 
growth of the embryonic cells 
slowing down even before birth. 
The cause of cessation of growth 
is unknown. Some unrecognized 
factor puts the mechanism of 


growth into reverse and the 
structure moves tow’ards disin- 
tegration. Mechanism and vi- 
talism are terms describing two 
rival schools of thought about 
growth ; mechanism regarding the 
animal as a machine conditioned 
by circumstance, vitalism holding 
that it is imbued with and driven 
by some life force. 

In medicine a malignant growth 
is a tumour such as cancer. Any 
abnormal increase in any part of 
the body may be called a growth. 
In crystallography a crystal is 
said to grow, while retaining its 
proportions. See Cancer ; Cell ; 
Embryology ; Physiology ; Plant. 

Groyne, Projection built out 
to sea to obstruct the continuous 
drift of shingle or sand. On sea 
coasts where tidal currents prevail, 
littoral drift occurs, i,e. a gradual 
travel of shingle or sand along the 
shore, with usually a preponder- 
ating tendency in one direction. 
This may result in a give-and-take 
effect on straight stretches, or ac- 
cording to the configuration of the 
coast-hne and other influencing 
factors, it may result in certain 
localities being denuded of their 
share of detritus and rendered 
more liable to erosion by the sea. 
To check this action groynes are 
projected from the shore, generally 
down to about low-water mark, 
against which detritus such as 
shingle or sand heaps itself on one 
side. Groynes are usually con- 
structed of heavy timber planks 
bolted to and supported by driven 
piles and raking struts for resisting 
the pressure of the heaped-up 
mass. Sometimes they are built of 
masonry. See Breakwater. 

Grozny. Town of the XJ.S.S.R. 
Formerly, although situated in the 
autonomous area of Chechen- 
Ingushetia, it belonged adminis- 
tratively to the N. Caucasian area. 
Chechen-Ingushetia lost its inde- 
pendence after the Second Great 
War and was renamed* Grozny 
region. The town of Grozny lies 
on the Zunzha river and on the 
rly. connecting Makhach-Kala 
with Rostov, the Caucasus mts. 
being immediately S. It is the 
centre of rich oil and naphtha 
areas, and a station on the oil pipe- 
line from the Caspian port of 
Makhach-Kala to the Armavir re- 
fineries. Another pipe-line runs 
from Grozny to Tuapse on the 
Black Sea. The pop. has grown 
rapidly since the opening up of the 
oil areas, and in 1939 w’as 172,468. 
German armies in their drive for 
the Caucasian oilfields during the 
Second Great War approached in 
Oct., 1942, within a few miles of 
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Grozny, but were then halted. On 
the ground that they collaborated 
with the enemy, the people of 
what is now Grozny region lost 
their independent status. 

Grubber. Term loosely applied 
to various forms of cultivator. By 
it the ground is deeply stirred, 
without being turned over as it is 
by ploughing. 8u Cultivator; Hoe. 

Grub Street. Old name of a 
London thoroughfare in Cripple- 
gate {qjo), E.C., running N.E. from 
Fore Street to ChisweU Street, and 
known since 1830 as Milton Street. 
Described by Stow as having been 
inhabited by bowyers, fletchers, 
and bow-string makers, and sati- 
rised by Pope and S\^t as the 
home of the poorest and most 
helpless of literary drudges — 
whence the application of its name 
to writers and literary eSorts of a 
mean character — ’the thoroughfare 
was destroyed by German bombs 
in the Second Great War. John 
Poxe, the martyrologist, once lived 
in Grub Street. 


Grudziadz. This is the Polish 
form of the name of the town 
called in German Graudenz (^.w.). 

GrunjAuASTASius. Name taken 
by the Austrian poet Anton Alex- 
ander, Count von Auersperg {q,v,). 

Grdnberg (Pol. Zielona Gora). 
A town of Silesia, since 1946 
under Polish administration. It is 
35 miles by riy. N.W. of Glo- 
gau. It had textile industries and 
lignite mines, made machinery, 
and did a large wine trade, German 
champagne being made from the 
3 deld of the vineyards in the dis- 
trict. Pop., pre-war, 25,543. 

Grundtvig, Nikolai Frbderik 
Sevebdt (1783-1872). A Danish 
theologian, educationist, and poet. 

Bom Sept. 8, 
1783, the son 
of the pastor 
of Udby, Zea- 
land, he was 
educated in 
Copenhagen. 
In 1821 he 
was made 
pastor of 
Praestro in 
Zealand and 
in 1822 chap- 
lain of S. 



Nikolai Fiederik 
Gzimdtvig, 
Danish theologian 
After C. A. Jensen 


Saviour’s Church, Copenhagen. 
In 1825, in answer to Clausen, 
Grundtvig wrote his famous pro- 
test against the rationalistic ten- 
dency of the day in The Church’s 
Reply. Clausen retaliating by ex- 
posing Grundtvig’s unorthodoxy, 
the latter was deprived of his chap- 
laincy in 1826. In 1839 he returned 
to clerical work, and in 1861 became 
bishop. He died Sept. 2, 1872. 


He wrote Northern Mythology, 
1808; A Summary of Universal 
History, 1812 ; Boskilda Rhymes 
and RoskUda Saga, historical 
poems, 1814 ; Songs, 1816 ; Nor- 
thern Verses, 1838 ; and A Hand- 
book of Universal History, 1833- 
42. Grundtvig was famous as an 
educational reformer ; his system 
of continuing the work of the ele; 
mentary schools (Folkskola) in 
high schools (Folkshogskola) has 
home wonderful fruit. 

Grundy, Mrs. In Great Britain, 
the personification of conventional 
respectability. The name is taken 
from Thomas Morton’s comedy. 
Speed the Plough (1798), in which 
one of the characters frequently 
refers to Mrs. Grundy — What will 
Mrs. Grundy say ? ” — as the em- 
bodiment of the social proprieties. 

Grus (Lat., crane). Southern 
constellation, named by Dirck 
Keyser. It is just south of Piscis 
Australis. 8ee Constellation. 

Gruyere, La. District of Switz- 
erland, in the canton of Fribourg. 
A pastoral region, it lies in the 
Saane valley and is celebrated for 
its cheese. The inhabitants are 
mostly French-speaking and Ro- 
man Catholic. The chief town is 
BuUe with a 13th century castle, 
but the historic capital is Gruy^res, 
standing on a hill at an alt. of 
2,713 ft., with a fine old castle of 
the counts of Gruyeres, who be- 
came extinct in the 16th century ; 
it is restored and contains frescoes 
and old weapons. 

Gruyfere Cheese. The most fa- 
mous Swiss cheese ; now made also 
in the Jura and in Italy. The Ger- 
man name is Emmenthaler. It is 
a hard cheese characterised by 
nut-shaped holes, due to gases 
formed in its manufacture. The 
curd is cooked in copper vessels, 
and pressed in adaptable moulds. 
Its excellence depends on the slow- 
ness with which it is matured, 
The popular belief that it must be 
made of goats’ milk is unfounded. 

Guacharo or Oil Bird {Steat- 
omis caripensis). A remarkable 
bird, native of the N. part of S. 
America, related to the nightjars. 
The size of a crow, a feeder on hard 
nuts and fruits, it is 
entirely nocturnal, 
sleeping during the 
day in dark caverns. 

Little is definitely 
known about the nest- 
ing of the birds, but 
the young are exten- 
sively used as a food 
by the S. American 
Indians, and also as a 
source of oil. It is 
brownish grey in 


general colour, and leaves its breed- 
ing and sleeping caverns at night 
with a loud clicking note. These 
peculiar birds, which have become 
objects of great interest to natural- 
ists on account of their nocturnal 
methods of feeding, are found in 
Trinidad, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Colombia. 

Guaco. Name given by S. 
American Indians to several plants, 
but confined by naturalists to a 
climbing Composite plant of the 
order Eupatoriaceae. The plant is 
remarkable for its supposed pro- 
perty of making anyone who eats 
its leaves immune from snake bites, 
Guadalajara. Prov. of Central 
Spain. It is bounded N. by the 
prov. of Soria, S. by Cuenca, E. by 
Saragossa and Teruel, and W. by 
Madrid, Mountainous in the N. 
and E., its highest elevations rise 
nearly 7,000 ft. in the Guadarrama 
range on the N. frontier ,* elsewhere 
it is an undulating plateau. The 
prov., which is served by the 
Madrid-Saragossa rly., is drained 
by the Tagus and its tributaries, 
the Tajuna, Jarama, Henares, and 
Guadiela. Silver and salt are 
worked, and iron and lead exist ; 
but the chief industries are sheep 
and goat rearing and agriculture. 
Olive oil, wine, silk, flax, and 
saffron are produced. Area, 4,709 
sq. m. Pop. est. 206,081. 

In the civil war. Nationalist 
troops launched an offensive from 
Siguenza S.W. towards Guadala- 
jara and Madrid on March 10, 
1937. The main force was a mech- 
anised Italian column, which 
suffered a reverse on the 14th and 
retreated to Brihuega, that town 
being captured by Republican 
troops on the 18th. The retreat- 
ing Italians were attacked by air- 
craft and routed with heavy loss. 

Guadalajara. Town of Spain, 
capital of the prov. of Guadalajara. 
It stands on the left bank of the 
Henares, at an alt. of over 2,000 
ft., 33 m. E.N.E. of Madrid on the 
rly. to Saragossa. The chief build- 
ings are two 15th century palaces, 
and the old Mendoza palace, all 
dilapidated ; the church of San 
Francisco, with a mausoleum, or 
Pantheon, in which 
many of the Mendoza 
family lie buried ; and 
a 16th century town 
hall. There are besides 
a museum, a libiary, a 
school for military 
engineering, a few 
quaint churches, and 
a military aerodrome. 
Woollen fabrics, soap 
and bricks are manu- 
factured. 



Guacharo. Specimeu of 
the Trinidad species 
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Evidences of Roman activity in- 
clude the foundations of a fine 
stone bridge and of the aqueduct 
across the river. The Roman and 
Visigothic Arriaca or Caraca, its 
present name is derived from the 
Moorish Wad-al-hajarah, or Valley 
of Stones. Captured by the Moors 
in 714, the town passed to Castile 
in 1081. Pop. 13,536. 

Guadalajara. Second city of 
Mexico and capital of the state of 
Jalisco. Situated near the Rio 
Grande de Santiago, it stands at 
5,095 ft. above sea level, 280 m. 
W.N.W. of Mexico City by rly. 
Another rly. and excellent roads 
connect it with the U.S. border. 
The city is planned on modern 
lines. The see of a bishopric, its 
cathedral, completed in 1618, is 
one of the most magnificent 
ecclesiastical structures in the 
country and contains a celebrated 
painting by MuriUo. Other build- 
ings are the university, the bishop’s 
palace, the government building, 
a public library containing nearly 
30,000 volumes, an academy of 
fine arts, and several ^educational 
institutions. 

Trade in the agricultural produce 
of the district is carried on, and 
the city has steel, iron, and glass in- 
dustries, besides manufactures of 
cottons, woollens, flour, leather, 
and art pottery. It has suffered 
from several earthquakes. In 
July, 1914, Guadalajara was sur- 
rendered to the Constitutionalists 
by the Federal forces. Pop. 
227,733. Pron, God-al-a-hahra. 

Guadalaviar (Arab. Wad^eU 
abyad, white river). River of E, 
Spain. It rises in two head- 
streams in the Sierra Albarracin 
and the Sierra de Gudar, uniting at 
Teruel, where it bends S. and then 
E.S.E., to discharge its waters into 
the Mediterranean 2 m. beyond 
Valencia, after a course of about 
150 m. The right-hand stream, 
above Teruel, is known as the Al- 
fambra. The Guadalaviar is noted 
for its romantic scenery. Near 
its mouth the river-.is canalised, 
and forms part of the water supply 
of Valencia. There was heavy 
fighting along the river during the 
civil war, when Teruel was cap- 
tured by Republican troops on 
Dec. 21, 1937, after a six days’ 
battle. 

Guadalcanal. One of the Solo- 
mon Islands in the S.W. Pacific. 
In lat. 10° S., long. 160° E., it was 
discovered and named by the 
Spaniards in 1567. Airea, est. 
2*500 sq. m. Aiter the First Great 
War the Solomons were admini- 
stered by Australia under League 
of Nations mandate. 



Guadalajara, Mexico. The cathedral, built m the early 17th century, seen 
from the south-west 


The Japanese invaded Guadal- 
canal in Jan., 1942, with the object 
of establishing air and naval bases. 
On Aug. 7, U.S. marines landed 
under coyer of a naval and aerial 
bombardment and secured a foot- 
hold. On the night of Aug. 8-9, 
a Japanese cruiser force sank four 
AUi^ cruisers in the channel be- 
tween Guadalcanal and Tulagi 
and a counter-offensive was 
launched against the marines. 
Fighting was intensified in Oct. 
when fresh Japanese forces were 
landed, A naval victory, Nov. 
13-16, helped to consolidate the 
American positions on the Solo- 
mons. The marines, reinforced 
by troops, maintained a steady 
offensive, and by Feb. 10, 1943, 
the Japanese garrison had been 
annihilated. 

Guadalquivir (Arab. Wad-aU 
kebir, great river). River of S. 
Spain, the ancient Baetis. It rises 
by various headstreams in the 
mts. in the E. of the prov. of Jaen, 
and flows first N.E., then in a W. 
and S.W. direction, emptying into 
the Atlantic about 20 m. N. of 
Cadiz. Its length is 360 m. 
Second only to the Ebro in im- 
portance, it waters, with its 
tributaries, most of Andalusia. It 
flows with a full stream all the year 
round, being fed in summer by 
the melted snow from the moun- 
tains and by heavy rains in winter. 
The tide is perceptible as far as 
Seville, which can be reached by 
vessels up to 1,000 tons, a dis- 
tance of 70 m., while Cordova can 
be reached by small craft. 

Principal tributaries are the 
Genii, Guadiana Menor, and the 
Guadajoz on the left bank, and 


the Guadalimar and the Jandula 
on the right. Near its mouth the. 
surrounding district, called Las 
Marismas, is a marsh, caused by 
the river overflowing its banks, 
and, before Seville is reached up- 
stream, it branches, forming the 
islands of Isla Mayor and Isla 
Menor. The drainage area is 
computed at 2,900 sq. m. 

Guadalupe. A river of Texas, 
U.S.A. Rising in Kerr co., it 
flows mainly S.E. for 250 m. to 
San Antonio Bay, being joined by 
the San Antonio river 20 m. from 
its mouth. For part of its course 
it is navigable by steamers. 

Guadalupe Hidalgo. Village 
of Mexico, about 3 m. N. of 
Mexico City. It has a collegiate 
church, and a shrine dedicated to 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, saint of the 
country. By a treaty concluded 
here, Feb. 2, 1848, Mexico ceded 
New Mexico and Upper California 
to the U.S.A. and agreed to the 
Rio Grande as the boundary line. 

Guadarrama, Sierra de. A 
mountain range of Central Spain. 
From the W. the mountains 
traverse the centre of the prov. of 
Avila and then mark the frontier 
between the provs. of Segovia and 
Soria on the N. and Madrid and 
Guadalajara on the S. They trend 
from S.W. to N.E., and divide the 
valleys of the Douro and Tagus. 
The loftiest point is the Pico de la 
Penalara, with an alt. of 7,870 ft. 
Extensions on the S.W. are known 
as the Sierra de Gredos. There 
was inconclusive fighting in the 
mountains N. of Madrid on July 
28, 1936, during the Spanish civil 
war ; and Gen. Franco’s forces 
suffered a reverse in the same 
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district on Aug. 25. Republican 
troops withdrew from their posi- 
tions in this region during the 
encirclement of Madrid by the 
ITationalists in Oct. 

Guadeloupe. Two islands of 
the Lesser Antilles, W. Indies, 
ranking since 1947 as a dept, of 
France. In the W. Atlantic, S. 
of Antigua and N. of Dominica, 
the two islands are separated by 
a narrow strait called Riviere 
SaUee. The large western island, 
Guadeloupe proper, is called Basse- 
terre, the eastern being known as 
Grande-terre. Total area, with 
dependencies, 688 sq. m. Basse- 
terre is of volcanic origin, and a 
range of mts. forms its backbone 
from N. to S. Among the vol- 
canoes the most famous is La 
Soufifri^re (alt. 6,000 ft.), others 
being Les Deux MameUes, and La 
Grosse Montagne. Grande-terre is 
of coralline formation, and its 
surface nowhere exceeds 600 ft. 

There are no rivers of any im- 
portance, as they are apt to dry up , 
in summer, leaving only shallow 
pools. Forests of valuable timber 
abound, and mangroves flourish on 
the swampy coast. The soil is ex- 
tremely fertile, the chief products 
being coffee, cacao, sugar, bananas, 
and rum. The climate, though 
hot, is not unhealthy, but the 
colony is subject to destructive 
storms. The principal port is 
Fointe-a-Pitre (pop. 43,551), at 
the S. entrance to the Riviere 
Saline, and there are safe anchor- 
ages in the roads of Basse-terre 
and in the Bay of Mahault, There 
are five dependencies, which em- 
brace the islands of Marie Galante, 
D^sirade, St. Martin, Les Saintes, 
and St. Barth41emy. The seat of 
the government is at Basse-terre 
a town of 13,638 inhabit- 
ants. There is steamer connexion 
with France. Pop. 304,239. 

Guadeloupe was discovered by 
Columbus in 1493. It was taken 
in 1635 by the French, who relin- 
quished it to the British in 1759. 
It changed owners many times 
during the next 50 years, and was 
finally ceded to France 1814. 

Guadiaua. River of S. Spain, 
the ancient Anas. It rises in head- 
streams in the provs. of Cuenca 
and Albaeete, and flows, partly 
underground, generally in a W. 
direction, through the provs. of 
Ciudad Real and Badajoz. From 
the city of Badajoz (g.v.) it flows 
S.S.W., forming for nearly 40 m. 
the boundary between Badajoz 
and the Portuguese prov, of 
Alemtejo. Continuing through 
Portuguese territory, it bends S. 
and S.S.E. along the frontier of 


the Portuguese prov. of Algarve 
and the Spanish prov. of Huelva, 
to fall into the Atlantic between 
ViUa Real de San Antonio in 
Portugal and Ayamonte in Spain. 
Its length, including its principal 
headstream the Zaccara, is about 
500 m. The chief tributaries are 
the Jabalon, Cobres, Ardilla, 
Zujar, R.uecas, and BuUaque. It 
is navigable only for 40 m. from 
its mouth, which is nearly choked 
by shoals. At Mertola, the head 
of navigation, the river is spanned 
by a Roman bridge of 81 arches, 
built by Trajan. It drains an 
area of about 32,000 sq. m. 

When Badajoz was captured by 
Gen. Franco’s troops on Aug. 9, 
1936, during the civil war, there 
was heavy fighting along the river. 

Guadix (Arab. WaA AsJi, water 
of life). City of Spain, in the 
prov. of Granada. It stands on 
the N. slope of the Sierra Nevada, 
a junction on the Granada- 
Almeria rly. It has ancient walls 
and a ruined Moorish castle. Its 
18th century cathedral is built 
on the site of a mosque. There is 
trade in brandy, cottonwool, flax, 
and cereals ; manufactures in- 
clude building materials, earthen- 
ware, hats, etc. There are mineral 
springs and iron and copper mines 
in the vicinity. Once covered with 
water, the whole ‘undulating dis- 
trict is intersected by gullies cut 
by the retiring floods. Guadix la 
Vieja, 6 m. to the N.W., the 
Roman Acci, is the traditional 
seat of the first Iberian bishopric 
(2nd century). Pop. 21,584. 

Guaduas. Town of Colombia, 
in the prov. of Cundinamarca. It 
stands near the river Magdalena, 
45 m. N.W. of Bogota. At an alt. 
of 3,300 ft., it is a centre of sugar, 
coffee, and fruit cultivation. There 
are large asphalt deposits near. 

Guaiacol. A colourless oily 
liquid, occurring in crystals, ob- 
tained by fractional distillation of 
wood-tar creosote, or synthetically. 
It has antiseptic properties in 
tuberculosis and rheumatism. 

Guaiacum. Genus of tropical 
Amer. trees of the family Zygophyl- 
laceae, of which the most import- 
ant species is Lignum vitae (g.v.). 

Gualdo Tadino. A town of 
Italy, in the prov. of Perugia. It 
stands on a spur of the Apennines, 
at an alt. of 1,750 ft., 22 m. by 
rly. N. of Foligno. A walled town, 
it has a cathedral, and the town 
haU contains pictures by Nicolo 
Alunno. There are manufactures 
of earthenware and silk, and trade 
in millstones, cereals, and olive oil. 
In the neighbourhood are scanty 
remains of the ancient Tadinum, 


where Narses, one of Justitiian’s 
generals, defeated Totila the 
Ostrogoth in 552. 

Gualeguay. Town of Argen- 
tina, in the prov. of Entre Rios. It 
stands on the navigable river 
Gualeguay, 8 m. by rly. N.E. of 
Puerto Ruiz. It has taimeries, flour 
miUs, slaughter houses, and meat 
curing and soap factories, and is 
the centre of a rich grain and 
pastoral region. There is rly. con- 
nexion with Buenos Aires. Pop. 
25,000. 

Giialeguaychd. A town and 
river port of Argentina, in the 
prov. of Entre Rios. It stands on 
the Gualeguaychti, 10 m. from its 
entry into the Uruguay. It is on 
the Parana-Concepcion rly., carries 
on a brisk trade along the river, 
manufactures meat products, and 
has tanneries and refrigerating 
plant. Pop. 30,590. 

Guam. Largest and southern- 
most of the Mariana islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, belonging to the 
U.S.A. About 130 m. S. of Saipan, 
its length is 32 m., breadth be- 
tween 4 and 10 m., area about 
225 sq. m. The climate is warm 
and healthy. Earthquakes, not 
often destructive, are common; 
typhoons sometimes cause serious 
damage. The island is low and of 
coral formation in the S., hiUy in 
the N. Densely wooded and well 
watered, it yields coconuts, rice, 
citrus fruits, sugar, maize, coffee, 
and timber ; copra is the chief 
export. Cattle and buffaloes are 
reared. Guam was ceded to the 
U.S.A. by Spain in 1898. The 
capital is Agana, and the port of 
entry Piti. 

The island was never strongly 
garrisoned, and the Japanese, 
having bombed it the day after 
Pearl Harbour, Dec. 8, 1941, 
landed without difficulty and 
captured the whole island in four 
days. U.S. forces established 
beach-heads on July 20, 1944, and 
reoccupied the island by Aug. 10. 
The towns suffered severe damage 
in the fighting. Guam is admini- 
stered by the U.S. navy. The 
people, while classed as U.S. 
nationals, had few of the rights of 
citizens, but a civilian commission 
in 1946 recommended that they be 
granted citizenship and a larger 
voice in their ovm government. 
Pop. 23,136. 

Guan. Group of game birds of 
genus Penelope. Found in S. 
America, they include about 15 spe- 
cies. Large birds, nearly related to 
the curassows, they usually have 
naked throats and wattles. They 
are found in the forests, and go in 
large flocks, except in the nesting 
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Guanaco, the wild Hama found in various parts of 
South America 


season. They vary considerably in 
colour from green to brown. Most 
are amenable to domestication. 

Guanabacoa. Town of Cuba. 
Situated about 6 m. by rly. E. of 
Havana, of which it is a residential 
suburb, it has a theatre, a hospital, 
and medicinal springs. An old 
town, formerly occupied by 
Indians, it was chartered in 1743, 
and captured by the British in 
1762. Pop. 19,000. 

Guanaco on Huakaco {Lama 
huanaco). Species of llama. Rang- 
ing from Peru to Patagonia, it is 
rather larger than the vicuna, a 
good specimen being rather more 
than 4 ft. high at the shoulder. 
Guanacos live in large herds in 
the mountains and are difficult to 
approach, though in captivity they 
are easily domesticated. The term 
Hama is usually applied to a 
domesticated breed of this species. 
It has the curious habit of resorting 
to certain places at the approach 
of death, and the ground in these 
“ cemeteries ” is often white with 
its bones. 

Guanajuato. Inland state of 
Mexico. Situated on the central 
plateau, at an alt. of about 6,000 
ft., it is one of the most thickly 
populated states and lias an area 
of 11,804 sq. m. Mountainous in 
the N., it is watered by the Lerma 
and its tributaries, and contains 
several lakes. Gold, silver, tin, 
lead, mercury, and copper are 
extensively worked. Stock-rearing 
and agriculture are important in- 
dustries, and cotton and woollen 
goods, flour, beer, and spirits are 
manufactured. The state is served 
by the National rly. and connected 
by highway with Mexico City. 
Guanajuato is the capital. Pop. 
1,046,490. 

Guanajuato or Santa Fe de 
Guanajuato. City of Mexico. The 
capital of Guanajuato, 250 m. by 
rly. from Mexico City, it is situated 
6,550 ft. above sea level, on both 
sides of the Canada de Marfil, a nar- 
row defile. A branch 
fine to Silao connects 
it with the main Na- 
tional rly. Among 
the principal build- 
ings are the Alhon- 
diga de Granaditas, 
built for a public 
grain store and now 
the prison, the cath- 
edral, the mint, the 
government palace, 
a college, and superb 
theatre. The silver 
mines were the most 
valuable in the 
country, but increas- 
ing depth has made 


them difficult to work. The chief 
manufactures are woollen and 
cotton goods, chemicals, soap, 
pottery, and flour. Guanajuato 
was founded in 1554. It suffered 
great damage in the war of in- 
dependence, during which it was 
taken in 1810. Pop. 40,000. 

Guauare. Town of Venezuela, 
capital of Portuguesa state. It 
stands near the river Guanarito, 
50 m. S.E. of Trujillo. Pounded in 
1593 it is an important centre of a 
coffee, sugar, and cattle producing 
district. Pop. 14,000. 

Guanches. Aboriginal people 
of the Canary Islands. Descended 
from a Libyan immigration into 
Teneriffe by sea in the dawm of 
history, they were subsequently 
affected by other arrivals, es- 
pecially in Grand Canary. Early 
Mediterranean — perhaps Phoeni- 
cian — ^traders brought some cul- 
tural elements of Egyptian origin, 
especially the practice of em- 
balming. Their social institutions, 
polyandry, abandonment of the 
aged, separate paths for the sexes, 


and their non- 
metaUic techno- 
logy (rough pot- 
tery, bone and shell 
ornaments, stone 
and wood imple- 
ments) were deter- 
mined by their in- 
sulation. Mastered 
by Spain in the 
15th century, they 
remain the sub- 
stratum of the His- 
panified pop. of the 
archipelago. 

Gaanidine. An 
alkaline substance 
with a caustic taste 
which occurs in 
vetch seedlings 
and sugar beet. It 
was prepared orig- 
inally in 1861 by 
Strecker by the 
oxidation of gua- 
nine, and hence received the 
name guanidine. Guanidine, which 
is a poisonous substance, forms a 
series of crystalline salts with acids. 

Gnaam or Guanine. Sub- 
stance first found in guano, 1845. 
It is an important constituent 
of such organs as the pancreas, 
spleen, liver, and testicles of ani- 
mal’s and germ cells of plants. It 
is also formed from the shells and 
outer coverings of minute crusta- 
ceans, and gives rise to the cells 
called iridocytes in the scales of sea 
trout and true salmon that give 
them their silvery appearance. The 
fish obtain guanin from the shellfish 
on which they feed, and since these 
are much more plentiful in the sea, 
the sea fish acquire a silvery ap- 
pearance absent in the brown 
trout and other river fish. The 
silvering of the body of saltwater 
fish acts as a protection, making 
them almost invisible when viewed 
from the side. 

Guano (Peruvian huana, dung). 
Name originally given to the ac- 
cumulated excreta of birds found 
principally upon the shores and 
islands of the South American 
coast, chiefly Peru and Chile, and 
little frequented, islands in the 
Pacific Ocean. The original de- 
posits of land and sea birds have 
been much depleted by commercial 
demand, and artificial substitutes 
are largely employed. The princi- 
pal ingredients of guano are phos- 
phorus and ammonia. 

GuautAnamo. Town of Cuba. 
Situated in the S.E. of the island, 
it is about 10 m. from Guantanamo 
Bay, and is connected by road, 
rly., and air with Santiago, 40 m. 
to the W., and Caimaneria, its 
port, 12 m. to the S. Leased to the 



Guanasuato. Market place in the capital citv of the 
Mexican state 
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U.S.A. as a naval station in 1903, it 
has a large and safe harbour, and 
carries on a considerable export 
trade in sugar, coffee, and lumber, 
the products of the locality. 
Guantanamo was occupied by a 
British naval force in 1741, and 
was settled by French emi^ants 
from Haiti about the beginning of 
the 19th century. Pop. 68,372. 

Guapay ob Rio Grande. River 
of Bolivia, tributary to the Ma- 
mor4. Rising in the dept, of 
Cochabamba, it flows S.E. and 
then N.W., receiving the Piray 
and the Yapacani on its right or S. 
side. The mainhead stream of the 
Mamore, it is often called the Rio 
Grande or Great River. Its length 
is about 550 m. 

Guapor4 or It6nex. River of 
Brazil. It rises in Matto Grosso, 
and flows N.W., joining the Ma- 
mor6. For part of its course it 
forms the boundary between 
Brazil and Bolivia. It has a len^h 
of about 940 m., and is navigable 
for small craft up to Matto Grosso. 
It gives its name to a state area 
(98.135 sq. m. ; pop. 24,696). 

Guaqni. Town of Bolivia, in 
La Paz dept. The terminus of the 
Guaqui-La Paz rly., it stands on 
Lake Titicaca near the mouth of 
the Desaguadero, and is the chief 
port on the Bolivian side of the 
lake, with steamer communication 
to I^ino in Peru. Near are the 
world-famous pre-Inca ruins of 
Tiahuanaoo (g'.v.). See Titicaca. 

Guarana {Paullinia cupana). 
A climbing shrub of the family 
Sapindaceae. It is a native of 
Brazil, and has alternate, compound 
leaves, tendrils, and small whitish 
flowers in sprays. The pear-shaped 
fruit is three-celled, each ceU con- 
taining a single seed partly en- 
veloped in an aril (like the mace of 
nutmeg). These seeds are dried and 
ground to a fine powder, moistened 
and kneaded into a dough which 
is rolled into sticks 6-8 ins. long. 
It is grated into sugar and water, 
and drunk as a beverage. Its 
essential principle is identical with 
that of tea, and it is supposed to 
ward off aU sorts of disease. 

Guaranda, Town of Ecuador, 
the capital of Bolivar dept. On 
the river Llangama, it is reached 
from Cajahamba on the Guaya- 
quil-Quito rly. by a branch road. 
It is the centre of production of 
cinchona bark, from which quinine 
is prepared, and exports cereals 
and timber. Pop. 12,000. 

Gtiaraai(Caraio, warrior). Term 
loosely applied to a group of S. 
American Indian tribes of allied 
speech, belonging to the Caraio 
race. They are round-headed. 


and massively built. The Bolivian 
tribes retain the long octagonal 
huts, roomy canoes, long bows and 
arrows, and body-paint of the 
early Caribs. See Chiquitos ; Chi- 
riguanos; Oocamas; Omaguas. 

Guarani, Ruins oe. Locality 
in Argentina, near Posadas in the 
prov. of Misiones. They are 
reached by motor or launch. The 
ruins of San Ignacio show the 
remains of ancient Jesuit missions, 
consisting of four great squares, a 
cathedral, and a college, set in 
lush tropical vegetation. 

Guarantee (O.F. qarantie, war- 
ranty). Term of English law. It 
means a promise to be answerable 
for the debt, default, or miscar- 
riage of another. Guarantee neces- 
sarily supposes three parties and 
two obligations : (1) the creditor 
or person with whom the principal 
obligation is entered into ; (2) the 
principal debtor, or person who 
enters into an obligation with the 
creditor; and (3) the surety or 
guarantor, who enters into a 
secondary obligation with the 
creditor that the principal debtor 
shall perform his obligation. 

The obligation guaranteed may 
be a mere debt, or it may be the 
performance of a contract, e.g, 
when someone guarantees that 
another shall do certain work in a 
certain way, or in a certain time. 
The common fidelity guarantee is 
merely a contract to guarantee the 
faithful carrying out of his con- 
tract by a servant, etc. A guarantee 
must, under the Statute of Frauds, 
be evidenced by writs signed by 
the guarantor. A guarantee is a 
contract requiring the utmost good 
faith. The creditor must disclose 
everything he knows which might 
affect the mind of the guarantor, 
e.g. if A is to guarantee the honesty 
of a servant of B’s, and B knows, 
and does not tell A, who does not 
know, that the servant has pre- 
viously been guilty of theft, the 
guarantee is bad. During the cur- 
rency of the guarantee the creditor 
must not deal with the principal 
debtor behind the guarantor’s 
back so as to make the guarantee 
more onerous. The Partnership 
Act, 1890, provides that a con- 
tinuing guarantee given to a firm 
or to a third person in respect of 
the transactions of a firm is, in the 
absence of agreement to the con- 
trary, revoked as to future tran- 
sactions by any change in constit- 
ution of the firm, to or in respect 
of which the guarantee was given. 

Guarantee Association. So- 
ciety for guaranteeing persons 
against loss. In the U.K. the 
most usual kind is one which, in 


return for annual payments, under- 
takes to make good any defalca- 
tions on the part of persons in 
positions of trust, e.g. a cashier. 
In the U.S.A. are many societies 
that guarantee titles to land, rents, 
trade debts, investments, etc. 

Guard. Word used in several 
senses, generally with the idea of 
protection. In one sense the guard 
means soldiers on duty to protect 
the person or residence of the 
sovereign, or military headquarters. 
In London and Windsor mounting 
the guard and changing the guard 
are ceremonies of some interest. 
From guard comes the .word guards 
to denote regiments of soldiers, 
although yeomen of the guard is 
an example of the older use of the 
word. See Guards ; Sentinel. 

Guarda. District of Portugal, 
in the prov. of Beira Alta. South 
of the rider Douro, it is bounded 
on the E. by the Spanish prov. of 
Salamanca. The Serra da Estrella 
traverses the S. part of the district, 
which is well watered and pro- 
ductive, containing several impor- 
tant towns. Guarda is the capital. 
Area, 2,116 sq. m. Pop. 294,166, 

Guarda. A city of Portugal, 
capital of Guarda district. It is the 
highest inhabited city in the coun- 
try, standing at an alt. of 3,460 ft. 
on the N.E. slopes of the Serra da 
Estrella, 105 m. by rly. N.E. of 
Coimbra. Enclosed by ancient 
walls, it has a ruined castle, built 
as a “ guard ” against the Moors, 
hence the name. The stately 
cathedral dates from the 16th cen- 
tury, and there is a large sana- 
torium. Pop. 7,129. 

Guardafui, Cafe. Most easterly 
portion of the African continent. 
It is in Somaliland, on the S. shore 
of the Gulf of Aden. A bold and 
commanding headland, it presents 
the appearance of a crouching lion 
when approached from the S. The 
surrounding country is rocky and 
barren, but several small coast 
villages are situated near the cape. 

Guardant. 
In heraldry, 
used of a four- 
footed beast 
standing side- 
ways, with its 
face turned to 
the spectator. 
If walking past 
Guardant in heraldry in profile it is 
passant ; if looking backwards, 
it is described as regardant. 

Guardi, Francesco (1712-93). 
Venetian painter, bom Oct. 5,1712. 
He became a pupil of Canaletto. 
His master’s rendering of architec- 
ture was firmer and more accur- 
ate. but Guardi was a better 
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coloTuist, and depicted atmospheric 
effects with truer feeling, and water 
with greater buoyancy. There are 
several good examples in the 
National Gallery, London. Guardi 
died Jan. 1, 1793. 

Guardian (O.F. gard&r, to 
guard). In English law, person 
appointed by the father or by the 
court to look after the person of 
an infant. The father can appoint 
a guardian by his will, but cannot 
oust the mother, who will act with 
the father’s nominee. A guardian 
can forbid his ward’s marriage, 
control his education, and limit 
his pocket money, and generally 
takes the place of the father. If 
the ward is refractory the guardian 
can make him a ward of court- by 
applying to the chancery division. 
A guardian ad litem is a person 
appointed by the court to repre- 
sent an infant defendant. A guar- 
dian is not allowed to make a profit 
out of his office, and bis duty is to 
see that the ward is brought up in 
a manner befitting his station in 
life. A guardian cannot interfere 
with the ward’s religion, which 
must be that of his father until he 
is old enough to choose. 

In England, guardians of the 
poor were men and women elected 
by the ratepayers to look after the 
poor. Boards of guardians were 
abolished in 1930, their functions 
being transferred to co. and co. 
bor. councils. See Poor Law. 

Guardian Angel. In the early 
Church it was believed that each 
individual was under the care of a 
particular angel, also that a good 
angel and aC bad angel were in con- 
stant conflict for the possession of 
each man’s soul. Of Biblical 
references, Gen. 24, vv, 7, 40 ; 48, 
v, 16 ; Ex. 23, w. 20, 23 ; 32, v. 
34 ; 33, V, 2 ; Ps. 91, v. 11 ; Dan. 
3, vv. 25, 28 ; 6, v. 22 ; Matt. 18, 
V. 10 ; Rev. 1, v, 20 ; 2, i;. 1 are 
among those cited in this con- 
nexion. The theme of the guardian 
angel is frequent in literature, and 
is used by the poets, from Shakes- 
peare downwards. See Angel. 

Guards. In the military sense, 
soldiers of superior type, prestige, 
and privilege. They were origin- 
ally the bodyguard of emperors 
and kings, and in many countries 
the nucleus of the standing army. 
Famous bodies of guards were the 
Praetorians at Rome, the Gardes 
du Corps and Swiss Guards in the 
service of the kings of France, the 
old and young Guard of Napoleon, 
and the Papal Guard. Up to the time 
of the First Great War the Prussian 
Guard was considered the corps 
d^iliU of the German army. The 
Red Army has guard formations. 


In England the kings had their 
bodyguard from early times, and 
the yeomen of the guard and the 
king’s bodyguard for Scotland are 
survivals of that period. The 
existing Guards date from the 
time of Charles 11, and were then 
divided into horse and foot. The 
horse guards consist now of three 
regiments, 1st and 2nd Life Guards 
and Royal Horse Guards, collec- 
tively known as the Household 
Cavalry. The foot guards are the 
three old regiments, 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd, or Gremidier, Coldstream, and 
Scots Guards, to which the Irish 
Guards were added in 1902 and the 
Welsh Guards in 1915. During the 
First Great War a new unit, the 
Machine Gun Guards, was tem- 
porarily established. Together 
they form the brigade of Guards. 
The Guards Armoured Division 
{v.i.) was a unit of the Second 
Great War. The title of Dragoon 
Guards is merely a name given to 
certain cavalry regiments. The 
xiational memorial to the Guards’ 
services in 1914-18 was unveiled 
Oct. 16, 1926, on the Horse Guards 
Parade, London. See Army. 

Guards Armoured Division. 
Formation of the British army in 
the Second Great War, made up of 

regiments and 

battalions of the 
Household Brig- 
ade. The weU- 
known badge 
worn by the 
Guards division 
in the First Great 
War was remtro- 
duced for it ; the 
sign was a white eye on a blue sliield 
with a red border. This division 
was formed in Sept., 1941, and as 
part of 8th corps landed in Nor- 
mandy in June, 1944, took part in 
the fighting at Caen and Falaise, 
and led the advance to the Somme. 

It was the first formation to 
enter Brussels on its liberation. 
Sept, 3 ; advanced to Nijmegen in 
an attempt to link up vdth the 1st 
airborne division at Arnhem ; and 
took part in the operations that 
cleared the area between the Meuse 
and Rhine, Feb.-March, 1945. The 
division crossed the Rhine and 
fought its way across Germany to 
Bremen and Cuxhaven, accepting 
the surrender of the latter port in 
May. On June 10 it was converted 
to an infantry unit and designated 
the Guards division. 

Guards’ Chapel. The Royal 
Military Chapel, known as the 
Guards’ Chapel, is in Wellington 
Barracks, Birdcage Walk, London. 
By a direct hit from a flying bomb 
during morning service on June 18, 



1944, it was virtually destroyed. 
Few of the congregation, which 
numbered 180, escaped death or 
injuiy. A large metal hut was 
erected on the site of the former 
nave. The chapel was opened 1 838, 
and reconstructed 1877-79. It 
contained hundreds of memorials to 
officers and many colours. 

In 1947 it was proposed that 
the Household Cavalry should 
share with the Guards the use of 
a rebuilt chapel and that an ex- 
terior hall and cloister should 
commemorate men of the Guards 
regiments and Household Cavalry 
who fell in the Second Great War. 

Guarico. Large inland state* 
of Venezuela, having a river of the 
same name. It is a level grass 
plain bounded on the S. by the 
Orinoco. Cattle, horses, and mules 
are reared. The capital is San Juan. 
Pop. 135,089. 

Guarini, Giovanni Battista 
(1637-1612). Italian poet. Bom 
at Ferrara, Dec, 10, 1537, he was 
for some time a professor at the 
university there. At the age of 30 
he enter^ the service of the duke 
of Ferrara. He is chiefly remem- 
bered as the author of II Pastor 
Fido, a pastoral drama first pro- 
duced 1585; and wrote Rime, 1601. 
He died at Venice Oct. 6, 1612. 

Guarueri or Guarneritjs. The 
name of one of the three great 
families of Italian violin makers of 
Cremona, who flourished during 
the 17th-18th centuries. Andreas, 
first of the family, was a com- 
panion of Stradivarius in the work- 
shop of Amati, and his work dates 
from about 1650-95. He was suc- 
ceeded by his sons, Peter and 
Joseph, and his grandson, Peter, 
son of Joseph ; but the most cele- 
brated of the family was his 
nephew, Joseph. He was known 
as del Gesu, because the letters 
I.H.S. appear after his name on the 
labels of his violins. His finest 
instruments date from 1725-^. 
Consull The Violin Makers of the 
Guarneri Family, W. H., A. F., 
and A. E. Hill, 1932. 

Guari^a. A resort in Brazil, 
seen in a popular excursion from 
Rio de Janeiro. The usual trip 
past the famous orchid garden on 
the sea front, returning along the 
Santos Beaches to Santa Terezinha, 
whose summit gives a superb view 
of Rio Bay. 

Guastalla. City of Italy, in the 
prov. of Reggio Emilia. It stands 
near the river Po, and is a rly. 
junction 19 m. by rly. N. of Reggio. 
Founded by the Lombards in the 
7th century, it was the scene in 
1734 of an Austrian defeat by the 
Franco-Sardinian forces. 
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Guatemala. Republic of Cen- with Mexico, flows into the horses, mules, and asses ; 438,330 
tral America. It has an area of Bay of Campeche. The larger sheep and goats ; and 289,887 

45,452 sq. m. and is bounded on lakes are Izabal (36 sq. m.), Pet6n pigs. Other products are coconuts, 

N. and W. by (27 sq. m.), Atitl^n (17 sq. m.), rubber, horn, and honey. Of the 

Mexico ; S.W. by and Amatitlan (9 sq. m.). last about 2,500,000 lb. are 

thePacific Ocean; The chief industry is agricul- exported annually with over 
S. by Salvador ture. Guatemala is exceedingly 110,000 lb. of beeswax. Produc- 

and Honduras ; fertile. Coffee normally consti- tion of rubber and quinine 

E. by British tutes about 70 p.c. of the exports, increased during 1939-45. 

Honduras and bananas (about 20 p.c.) coming There is little mining. About 
the Caribbean next. The chief coffee districts 90,000 oz. of gold are produced 
Guatemala arms gea. The Gulf of are in the highlands on the from alluvial deposits. Sulphur is 
Honduras, an arm of the Carib- Pacific slope from Guatemala City obtained almost pure from the 
bean forms the 70 m. Atlantic coast- to the Mexican border, and in the volcanoes. White marble is 



line, on which is the harbour of centre around Coban. There are 
Puerto Barrios handling 75 p.c. of estimated to be over 100,000,000 


the import trade. The Pacific coast- 
line is about 200 m. long with San 
Jose as its most important port. 


coffee plants yielding about 920,000 
bags. The banana plantations 
near Puerto Barrios on the 


Both Puerto Barrios and San Jos6 Atlantic slope are now rivalled 


are connected by railroad with the 
capital, Guatemala City, largest 


by new banana estates recently 
opened up on the Pacific side for 


town in Central America, and are the supply of the Californian 


linked by a 6,000-mile network 
of motor roads with most parts 
of the republic and with neigh- 
bouring countries, and by air with 
aU parts of N. and S. America. 


market, and the exports amount to 
about 4,600,000 bunches in normal 
years. Guatemala has almost a 
monopoly of the chicle gum, 
used for chewing gums in N. 


The country is divided into America and grown mostly in the 


five regions ; the lowlands of the 
Pacific coast ; the volcanic moun- 


Peten province. Other crops in- 
clude maize, the staple food of 


tains of the Sierra Madre, which the people ; rice of excellent 
form the main watershed between quality ; beans ; soya beans, 
the Pacific and Atlantic river recently introduced ; tobacco ; 


systems ; the series of high val- 
leys, lying north of the main 
mountains, enclosed by peaks ; 
the mountains of the Atlantic 


wheat, now increasingly culti- 
vated ; and cotton of short staple 
but virtually immune to insect 
pests, white, and of exceptional 


littoral ; and the great plains of strength. Two cotton mills supply 
Pet6n, a level, undulating country, 40 p.c. of the native requirements, 
comprising about one-third of There are important cattle estates 
the total area of the country, on the Pacific coast, and live 

Earthquakes are of frequent cattle are exported. The official 
occurrence, but only two of the estimate of live-stock (1943) 

numerous volcanoes are still showed 729,241 cattle; 107,356 

active, Santa 

Maria (12,300 ft.) ^ j..- soc i ;;; j 
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the position of the republic in relation to the rest of the 
American continent 


quarried near Zacapa, and there 
is a limited production of lead, 
chromium, manganese, and mica. 
There are also deposits of silver, 
coal, lignite, tin, cinnabar, anti- 
mony, plumbago, asbestos, bitu- 
men, porphyry, and zinc. 

Wealth of Timher 

The country is rich in timber, 
notably mahogany, cedar, and 
dyewoods. The N. provinces 
contain vast unexplored forests, 
and about 150 varieties of timber 
have been classified. Exports of 
mahogany, pine, and balsa wood 
amount to about 30,000,000 cubic 
ft. annually. The water power 
resources of the country, estimated 
at 1,300,000 horse-power, have 
been developed only to the extent 
of 16,500 h.p. 

The bird and forest life of 
Guatemala is remarkable, and 
the thick jungles swarm with 
chattering monkeys and parrots. 
Other animals are the cougar, 
jaguar, tapir, antbear, wild pig, 
ocelot, puma, deer, and armadillo. 
Reptiles include the alligator, 
iguana, turtle, boa, and many other 
kinds of snakes. Insect life is 
abundant and annoying, including 
mosquitoes, locusts, tarantulas, 
and grasshoppers. 

As a result of recent road-making 
almost all of the cities of any 
importance can be reached by 
motor oar over well-made roads 
at any season of the year. From 
the capital, motor-bus services 
run to San Salvador, capital of 
Salvador, and to regions covered 
by nearly 5,000 miles of highways. 
The Aerovias de Guatemala runs 
frequent local air services from 
the capital. 

The unit of currency is the 
quetzal, with an exchange value of 
$1*00, U.S. currency, sub-divided 
into silver coins of quarter 
quetzal, ten cents, and five cents ; 
copper coins of two cents, one 
cent, and half a cent. The U.S. 
$ is legal tender. The official 
language is Spanish ; there is 
complete religious Uberty, Roman 
Catholicism being the dominant 
religion. The metric system of 
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Guatemala City, Central America. 1. The cathedral, replica of the one destroyed by earthquake in 1918. 2. Aviation 
beacon, known as the Tower of the Reformer, spanning: the highway from the city to the airport ; built in 193$, it 
commemorates the former president, J. B. Barrios. 3. Memorial to Christopher Columbus in Central Park 


weights and measures is used, but 
old-fasbioned Spanish standards 
are still current in country dis- 
tricts. 

Of the population of 3,450,752, 
between 50 and 60 p.c. are pure 
Indian. Most of the remainder 
are of mixed Spanish and Indian 
blood, with small numbers of 
pure Spanish stock and a few 
Negroes. Large numbers of the 
Indians are closer to aboriginal 
habits and life than in any other 
section of N. or S. America. 

Education is free. The uni- 
versity of Guatemala, founded 
1678 as the university of San 
Carlos de Borromes, is situated at 
the capital. Military service is 
compulsory between the ages of 
18 and 50. 

During the first thousand years 
of the Christian era, the ancient 
Mayan civiHzation flourished here, 
followed by the Aztec culture, 
but both were preceded by a 
nameless culture older than either. 
In addition to the many mounds 
and pyramids, there are archi- 
tectural remains, much eroded by 
rainfall and masked by jungle 
vegetation, of volcanic stone, 
wonderfully carved with colossal 
heads and figures of gods, notably 
near San Jose, Baul, Pantaleon, 
Quirigua, Tikal, and Chacula. 

Guatemala was conquered by 
Pedro de Alvarado, 1522-24, 
and was ruled by Spain for nearly 
300 years, becoming independent 
of Spain in 1821 and joining the 
confederation of Central America, 
which lasted until 1839. In 1854, 


Rafael Carrera, an obscure Indian, 
was apj^inted president for life ; 
he died in 1865, and was succeeded 
by General Cema, who was 
deposed in 1871 and succeeded 
by Justo Rufino Barrios, who 
formed an alliance with Honduras 
against Salvador, later declaring 
himself supreme head of Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, and 
Salvador, as well as Guatemala. 
He was killed in battle and the 
new president. General Manuel 
Barillas, made peace. Civil war 
in 1906 was quelled by the joint 
intervention of President Theodore 
Roosevelt and President Porfirio 
Diaz of Mexico. Guatemala 
declared war on Germany, Italy, 
and Japan, in Dec. 1941. 

Under the new constitution, 
established 1945, there is a single 
chamber national assembly of 
representatives (one for every 
50,000 inhabitants) chosen for a 
term of four years by direct 
popular vote, one half being 
elected every two years. Repre- 
sentatives are not eligible for 
re-election until after one term 
has elapsed. The president is 
elected for six years, and is ineli- 
gible for re-election for another 
twelve years. Should a president 
attempt to succeed himself the 
constitution sanctions rebellion. 
Women over 18 who can read and 
write may vote and hold office ; all 
men over 18 have the vote and if 
illiterate may hold municipal but 
not national offices. 

Guatemala is administratively 
divided into 22 departments. 


Principal towns are Guatemala 
City, the capital (185,896) ; Puerto 
Barrios (28,003); San Jose 
(10,784) ; Antigua, the former 
capital (22,839^) ; Coatepeque 
(26,733); Coban (44,165); Es- 
cuintla (47,444) ; Jalapa (45,174) ; 
Mazatenango (28,261) ; Quetzal- 
tenango (45,711) ; Quich4 (17,830); 
Retalhuleu (19,700) ; San Marcos 
(11,300); Solola ( 16,233) ; Totoni- 
capan (30,103) ; Zacapa (50,886). 

The climate, depending on the 
altitude, varies greatly. Between 
3,000 ft. and 8,000 ft. the days are 
warm and the nights cool. The 
coastal lands and N. regions, low- 
lying, hot, humid, tropical, are 
covered with dense jungle. The 
rainy season is May to Oct. See 
Honduras, British. 

Guatemala. Capital city of 
the republic of Guatemala, Cen- 
tral America, and largest city in 
Central America (pop. 185,896). 
On a plateau, 4,880 ft. alt., it has 
tropical highland climate (temp. 
45‘’-85® F. ; rainfall 45 ins. a year). 
Excessive rain in 1949 caused 
floods which killed 4,000 and ren- 
dered 70,000 homeless. It is the 
commercial centre of the country 
and is connected by rail with the 
two main ports of Puerto Barrios 
on the Atlantic coast and Sau Jose 
on the Pacific coast, as well as by 
a network of automobile roads. 
There is also a good airport. 
The city was founded in 1776, after 
the destruction by earthquake of 
the former capital, now called 
Antigua, some 25 m. distant, 
but the new capital was itself 
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r " ' Guayaquil, 

^ - which is low lying, 

is divided into two 
~ - sections, an old 
town, narrow, 
dirty, and badly 
paved, and a new 
one well laid out. 
The seat of a 
bishop, the city 
possesses nu- 
merous churches 
and educational 
i. * f fl establishments, 

consulates, ^warehouses, and shipping offices 

palace is a splendid 

destroyedby earthquake on Jan. 3, building. The university is a 
1918. In 1920 the rebuilding of famous seat of learning. There 
the city was begun, being com- are large shipyards and a good 
pleted in 1928. Its surroundings harbour, protected by a break- 
of green hills and stark volcanoes water. 

are impressive. The streets are Manufactures include liquors, 
wide and the public buildings, soap, mineral waters, alcohol, 
including the national palace, hats, and food products, and 
chamber of deputies, university, there is trade in tobacco, hides, 
museum, and institute of public cotton, rubber, bark, cacao, quinine, 
health, are imposing. The four and metals. Export of cacao hence 
principal churches, the cathedral is still the economic mainstay of 
(an exact replica, completed 1940, Ecuador. The port is visited by 
of the one destroyed in the 1918 European steamers via the 
earthquake), Cerro del Carmen, La Panama Canal. A conflagration 
Merced, and Santo Domingo, are in 1896 destroyed much of the 
exceptionally beautiful even in a city. Pop. 159,937. 


continent famous for its beautiful 
churches. 


Guayaquil, Gulf of. Large 
inlet of the Pacific Ocean, on the 


Guava (Psidiwmpajaw). Small W. coast of S. America, between 
tree of the family Myrtaceae, Ecuador and Peru. It is 100 m. 
a native of the W. Indies, The wide at its mouth, and contains 


branches arefour-sided, 
the leaves opposite, 
oval, and downy be- 
neath, and the flowers 
white, single or in 
clusters of three. The 
fruit is apple- or pear- 
shaped, with thin, yel- 
low rind filled with 
pulpy yellow or red 
flesh, of acid-sweet 



the island of Puna, 
32 m. long and 12 m. 
broad. 

Guayas. Coastal 
province of Ecuador, 
comprising the low 
alluvial districts sur- 
rounding the Gulf of 
Guayaquil, and includ- 
ing since 1885 the 
Galapagos Islands. It 


flaTOur, in which are Flower and trait'' is heavily forested and 

numerousnard,kianey- of this West Indian tree traversed by many 


seeds. It is 


Guaymas. Seaport of Mexico, 
in the state of Sonora. Situated in 
the Gulf of California, it has a fine 
natural harbour, affording secure 
anchorage, and is connected by a 
line to Nogales with the rly. sys- 
tem of the U.S. A., also by rly. with 
Mexico City. Chief exports are 
gold, silver, and pearls, and the 
sea fishing is unexcelled on the 
Pacific coast. Pop. 11,000. 

Gubbings or Gubbins (Dia- 
lect-word, fish-parings). Contemp- 
tuous name formerly given to an 
uncivilized community in the 
vicinity of Brent Tor, Devon, 
England. They were reputed in 
Fuller’s Worthies of England, 
1662, to have descended from sev- 
eral soSial outcasts two centuries 
earlier, and to have multiplied 
without marriage. They occupied 
mean hovels or caves, subsisted 
on pilfered sheep, and spoke a 
debased local dialect. They de-. 
veloped great fleetness of foot, 
avenged all wrongs, resisted the 
civil power, and were governed by 
an elected king. The tradition was 
graphically utilised in Kingsley’s 
Westward Ho ! The oolloquiah'sm 
“ greedy Gubbins ” as a variant 
for greedyguts still lingers. See 
Doones, The. 

Gubbio. City of Italy. In the 
prov. of Perugia, it is the ancient 
Iguvium and the medieval Eugu- 
bium. It lies at the base and on 
the slopes of Monte Calvo, at an 
alt. of 1,600 ft., 26 m. south of 
Urbina, The city is typically 
medieval, with many old palaces 
and churches. The cathedral 
dates from the 13th century, and 
the Gothic i)alace of the dukes of 
Urbino was rebuilt in Renaissance 
style. The municipal palace con- 
tains the bronze tablets known as 
the Eugubine Tables (q.v.). 

The Palazzo dei Consoli (1332- 
46), a huge pinnacled building with 


rivers. The climate is 


made into guava jelly and guava 
cheese. The purple guava is P. 
cattleyanum, a native of Brazil. 

Guaviaxe, Gxjayabero, or 
Lesseps. River of Colombia, a 
tributary of the Orinoco. It rises 
in the Cordillera near Bogota, and 
flows generally E. for 700 m. 
It is navigable for small craft for 
most of its course. 

Guayaquil or Santiago be 
Guayaquil. The chief seaport 
and commercial city of Ecuador, 
capital of the prov. of Guayas. 
It stands on the W. hank of the 
Guayas, 30 m. from the mouth. 
It is the port for Quito, from which 
it is about 288 m. S.S.W. by rly. and 
with which it is joined by airline 
and the Simon Bolivar highway. 


hot, damp, and unhealthy. The 
cultivation of cacao is the main 
industry ; coffee, cotton, rice, 
and tobacco are also produced. 
Apart from the Quito and Guaya- 
quil rly. in the E. there are no 
facilities for land transport, all 
produce being carried by water. 
Guayaquil, the capital, is the only 
considerable town in the prov., 
which has an area of 8,331 sq. m. 
(excluding islands) and est. pop. of 
441,660 (largest in the coimtry). 

Guaycuru. Family of primi- 
tive S. American Indian tribes, 
mainly in the Gran Chaco, N. 
Argentina. Their speech is more 
guttural and primitive than that 
of the Guarani, See Ahipoues ; 
Chairuas ; Tobas. 



Gubbio, Italy. Church of S. Gio- 
vanni Battista. On the left, part of 
the Palazzo dei Consoli 
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a tower, is now a national monu- 
ment. It received one sheU hit in 
the Second Great War. Above 
this palace stands the convent of 
Sant’ Ubaldo. The Festa dei Ceri 
(Feast of Candles) is an interest- 
ing procession through the city to 
the convent, which takes place 
annually on May 15. Gubhio has 
long been famous for its majolica 
ware. Pop. 30,500. 

Guben. Town formerly of Prus- 
sia, since 1945 in Polish hands. A 
rly. junction, it stands on the 
Neisse, 22 m. S. by E. of Frank- 
fort-on-Oder. It had textile and 
other industries, including the 
making of hats and cloth, also 
pottery, paper, etc., and its build- 
ings include a Gothic church and 
an old town haU. It is an old town 
and suffered much in various wars. 
After being in turn under the rule 
of Bohemia and Saxony, it passed 
to Prussia by the treaty of 1815. 
Pop., pre-war, 44,364. 

Gubematis, Angelo, Count 
DE (1840-1913). Italian scholar. 
Born at Turin, April 7, 1840, he 
became professor of Sanskrit at 
Florence in 1863, but resigned the 
position on marrying a rdative of 
Bakunin (q.v,), with whose revo- 
lutionary theories he was im- 
pressed. He was re-elected to the 
professorship in 1867. In 1876 he 
was Italian delegate at the inter- 
national congress of Orientalists. 
He founded the Indian Museum 
at Florence, and in 1891 became 
professor of Sanskrit at Rome. He 
died Feb. 26, 1913. His chief 
works include Zoological Myth- 
ology, 1872 ; La Mythologie des 
Plantes, 1878-82 ; Manzohi, 1878 ; 
Peregrinazioni Indian!, 1886-87 ; 
La Serbie et les Serbes, 1897 ; La 
Roumanie et les Roumains, 1898. 

Gudbrandsdal. Valley dist. 
of S. Norway. It is the central part 
of the main valley, with ramifica- 
tions of the river Lougen. Emer- 
ging from Lake Miosen, this river 
flows N.W. to More co., the 
Gudbrandsdal running from the 
Romsdal to Lillehammer. Allied 
forces landed at Aandalsnes in the 
week after the German invasion 
of April, 1940, and advanced to 
Dombaas, a contingent going to 
T^iUehammer, where Norwegian 
troops were endeavouring to stem 
the German advance up the vaUey. 
Outnumbered and without aero- 
planes or armour, the British 
withdrew on April 25. 

Gudea. Sumerian ruler of La- 
gash. He reigned about 2450 b.o. 
He imported from distant lands 
cedar beams, diorite, copper, and 
gold, for adorning his buildings. 
Be Sarzec found beneath his tem- 


ple of the moon-god Ningirsu many 
headless diorite statues, one having 
on the knees a drawing-board with 
a building plan. A head subse- 
quently found and refitted to its 
torso revealed the portrait of 
Gudea, who won divine honours. 
See Babylonia. 

Guden. Largest river of Ben- 
mark, in Jutland. It traverses the 
prov. of Viborg, and flowing 
N.E. falls into the Randers Fjord, 
an opening of the Kattegat, 15 m. 
N.E. of Randers. Its length is 
80 miles. 

Guderian, Heinz (b. 1888). A 
German soldier, bom in Poland. 
Commissioned in a Jaeger regi- 
ment in 1906, he served on the 
Western Front and as a staff^ 
officer in Italy, 1914^18. In 1933"* 
he assumed command of the Black 
Brivers’ unit, Germany’s first 
regular tank corps ; m 1935 he was 
given command of all armoured 
formations, and led the advance 
into Austria in 1938. In a text- 
book he set out the strategy of 
mechanised warfare, based upon 
Gen. de Gaulle’s Army of the 
Future, written previously. 

Hitler authorised Guderian to 
create the panzer divisions which 
helped to destroy the Polish and 
Allied armies in 1939-40. But in 
the campaign against Russia he 
met with reverses, sixteen divi- 
sions under him being routed at 
Kaluga in 1941. Guderian was re- 
sponsible for much of the strategy 
and equipment of Rommel’s ar- 
mour in the N. African campaigns. 
After the attempt on Hitler’s life 
in July, 1944, Guderian succeeded 
Jodi as chief of the general staff ; 
in Oct. he was supreme com- 
mander on the Russian fronts ; 
and he was still holding a com- 
mand at the German surrender in 
May, 1945. 

Gudgeon (Gobio), Genus of 
small fresh- water fishes, of which 
one species is common in most 
British rivers. It is related to the 
carp, and has two smaU barbels 



Gudgeon, a small fiesh-water fish 


on the snout. It is usually found 
on the gravelly bed of the stream, 
is easily caught, and is fairly good 
eating. 

Gudgeon Pin. Pin connecting 
the piston-rod with the connect- 
ing rod at its small end, allowing 
the latter freedom of movement. 


The term is applied to any such 
connecting pin. See Internal Com- 
bustion Engine ; Steam Engine. 

Gudrun or Kudrun. German 
romantic epic. In its existing form 
(1 3th century) it is of later date 
than the Nibelungenlied, to which 
in metrical form it is somewhat 
similar. It deals with the romance 
of the heroine whose name it bears, 
daughter of a Friesland king, and 
of her parents, and embodies 
many legends of the North Sea 
and coasts of Normandy. 

Guebwiller or Gebweiler. 
Town of France, in Alsace (Haut- 
Rhin dept.). It is situated 14 m. 
S.S.W. of Colmar at the entrance 
of the valley of the Lauch, a 
stream running dowui from the 
Vosges Mts. The church of S. 
Leodegar, begun in 1182, and re- 
stored in modem times, deserves 
mention. The industries include 
the manufacture of sugar, textiles, 
machinery, etc., and near by is 
produced one of the best brands of 
Alsatian wines. Pop. 10,085 
Guedalla, Philip (1889-1944). 
British historical writer. Bom of 
Jewish parentage, March 12, 1889, 
he was edu- 
oated 
Rugby and 

lege, Oxford. 

bar in 1913, 
h e practised 
for 

Ignes Fatui, 
Philip Guedalla, a volume of 
British witter pgjodies, 

appeared in 1911, and m 1914 
he published The Partition of 
Europe, 1715-1815. With Supers 
and Supermen, 1920, he made 
his reputation as a witty and 
vivid portrayer of character. 
His best-known studies included 
The Second Empire, 1922 ; Pal- 
merston, 1926; The Buke (bio- 
graphy of Wellington), 1931 ; The 
Hundred Bays, 1934 ; The Two 
Marshals (Bazaine and Petain), 
1943. GuedaUa’s style in bio- 
graphy was likened to that of the 
cinema, with its devices of close- 
up, flash-back, etc. He died Bee. 
16, 1944. 

Guelder Rose {Viburnu7n 
opulus). Small tree of the family 
Caprifoliaceae, native of Europe, 
N. and W. Asia, and N. America. 
The smooth leaves arc cut into 
three strongly toothed lobes. 
The whitish fiow'ers form a cluster 
of which the central ones are small 
(|- in.) and perfect, of a creamy 
tint, while those of the outer 
ring are three times the size, quite 
white, and without pistil oi 
2 S5 
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Guelder Bose. Cluster o£ flowers of 
this hedgerow tree 


stamens. In the garden guelder 
rose, or snowball tree, all the 
flowers are sterile like this outer 
row. The wild plant is more 
beautiful, for in autumn the fertile 
flowers have been succeeded by 
large juicy berries of a wonderful 
translucent red. The flowers 
secrete nectar, and* on the leaf- 
stalk are cup-shaped glands filled 
with nectar for ants, which keep 
the plant free from caterpillars. 

Guelph OR Guelb'. Italian form 
of the German word Welf, and as 
such that of one of the parties in 
the medieval struggle between 
Guelphs and Ghibellines (vi.)* 
Meaning wolf, it began as the 
Christian name of a race of nobles 
who were powerful in Bavaria in 
the 11th and 12th centuries. One 
of them, Henry the Proud, became 
duke of Bavaria, and also duke of 
Saxony, and his son Hejxcy the 
Lion was one of the most power- 
ful of the German princes. The 
word became the battle cry of 
their followers, and was taken to 
Italy, where it became Guelph. 

Guelph was also used as the 
name of the family to which the 
electors of Hanover and therefore 
the sovereigns of Great Britain 
from 1714 to 1837 belonged, these 
being descended from the early 
Welfs. It became more prominent 
during the years that followed the 
loss of his throne by George V of 
Hanover in 1866. His cause was 
spoken of as that of the Guelphs ; 
the sum of money set aside for him 
was known as the Guelph fund ; 
and there was a Guelph press. See 
Hanover; Wettin. 

Gu^ph. A city of Ontario, 
Canada, capital of Wellington co. 
It stands on the Speed river, about 
60 m. W. by S. of Toronto. It is 
served by the C.P.R., and the 
C.N.R., and is unique in having 
its own street rly., which, leased 
to the C.P.R. since 1887, has 
reduced the municipal taxes 
yearly. There are factories making 


iron goods, furniture, carpets, 
textiles, beer, soap, etc., the 
motive power being derived from 
the falls of the Speed; and the 
town is a market for agricultural 
produce. It has a city hall and 
market, and is the seat of Ontario 
Agricultural College and Mac- 
donald Institute, visited annually 
by 50,000 farmers. Guelph was 
found^ in 1827 by John Galt 
(q.v.). Pop. 23,274. 

Guelphs and Ghibellines. 
Political factions, prominent in 
Italian history from the 12th to 
the 14th century. Primarily they 
denoted the division into^ im- 
perialist and anti-imperialist par- 
ties, the supporters, that is, of the 
.supremacy of the emperor, as head 
of the Holy Roman Empire, in 
Italy, and his opponents, at the 
head of whom was the pope. 

The papacy disputed the head- 
ship of Christendom with the em- 
peror, and there was consequently 
a natural alliance between the 
papacy and the Guelphs, while the 
Ghibellines supported the emperor. 
Theoretically, the Guelphs were 
the champions of local and popular 
liberties and freedom from foreign 
domination; but in the eyes of 
the Ghibellines they were the 
champions of a decentralisation 
which meant anarchy, and also of 
ecclesiastical ascendancy. The 
Ghibellines stood for a strong 
central authority. 

In the middle of the 13th cen- 
tury the house of Hohenstaufen 
was finally overthrown ; imperial- 
ism and papalism ceased to pro- 
vide the fundamental distinction. 
But party factions still clung to 
the old labels, and they became 
even more prominent as designat- 
ing local parties than they had 
been as expressing great political 
principles, for which, however, 
they still stood in the minds of 
idealists such as Dante. The 
feud, which was especially strong 
in Florence, was carried into 
almost every relation of life, and 
each had its distinct habits and 
customs in dress, manners, and 
the like. In the course of the 
14th century the old names as 
well as the old principles were 
gradually displaced, and virtually 
disappeared in the 15th century. 
See Ghibelline ; Hohenstaufen. 

Guenon (Fr., monkey). Large 
group of African monkeys of the 
genus Gercopithecus. They are 
slender with long tails and am all 
callosities on the buttocks. Their 
hair has a mottled appearance, 
due to each hair bearing coloured 
rings. They are usually found in 
small droves in the forests, and are 


very pugnacious. In captivity they 
make good pets, as they are docile 
and hardy, and are easily taught 
to perform tricks. See Monkey. 

Gu^ara, Gotjrara, or Ger- 
RARA. District in the Algerian 
Sahara, forming the most north- 
erly chain of oases S. of Algeria 
proper. It consists of the oases of 
Tin Erkouk, Timimoun, Tabel- 
koza, Sebkha, Fatis, Tahantas, and 
Charouin. It contains over half a 
million date palms, consisting of 
more than 40 species. It was 
occupied by France in 1902. 

Guercino. Nickname of the 
Italian painter Barbieri (q.v.). 

Gu^ret. Town of France. In 
the dept, of Creuse, of which it is 
the capital, it is 48 m. N.E. of 
Limoges, standing at the foot of 
the Puy de Gaudy. The chief 
building is the prefecture, a house 
of the 15th century, and there is a 
museum, but there are no remains 
of the abbey of S. Pardoux round 
which the town grew. There are a 
number of industries, and the 
town is a market for the cattle and 
other produce of the surrounding 
district. It was formerly the 
capital of La Marche. 

Guereza (Golohua). Group of 
African monkeys, notable for the 
fact that the thumb is either absent 
or rudimentary. They include 
about 12 species, but are little 
known, as they live in the tops of 
forest trees and seldom survive 
captivity. Most are black and 
white, and have long silky hair 
valued in the fur trade. See 
Colobus ; Monkey. 

Guericke, Otto von (1602-86). 
German scientist. Born at Magde- 
burg, Nov. 20, 1602, he studied at 
several German universities, also 
at Leyden. He was city engineer at 
Erfurt, and was burgomaster of 
Magdeburg in 1646. He died at 
Hamburg, May 11, 1686. Guericke 
is best known as the inventor of the 
air pump. He also invented the 
manometer, and discovered that 
two bodies equally charged with 
electricity will repel one another. 

Guerin, Charles (1873-1907). 
French poet. Born at Luneville, 
he was the son of a wealthy family 
of manufacturers and led a life of 
leisure. His first important work 
was Le Coeur SoUtaire, 1898, a 
volume of elegiac poetry overcast 
with melancholy. Le Semeur de 
Cendres, 1901, was his masterpiece. 
A period of inner struggle was 
ended by his conversion to Roman 
Catholicism, and L’Homme In- 
terieur, 1905, showed him in more 
tranquil mood. Within his range, 
Guerin is regarded as one of the 
great modern French poets. 
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Guerin, Eugenie de (1805-48). 
French writer. She was born at 
Albi, Tarn, sister of the poet 
Maurice de Guerin (1810-39), to 
whom she was devotedly attached. 
Her J oumal et Lettres, published in 
1862, Eng. trans. 1865, reveals her 
as a woman of notable character, 
a mystic, and a strong Catholic. 
»She died May 31, 1848. Matthew 
Arnold included a study of brother 
and sister in his Essays in Criticism. 

Guernica. Town of Spain, in 
the province of Biscay, 17 m. 
E.N.E. of Bilbao. In 1937, during 
the Spanish civil war, Gen. 
Franco’s forces were advancing on 
Bilbao, and on April 27 this unde- 
fended town, the “ holy city ” of 
the Basques, was razed to the 
ground by German aircraft sup- 
porting Franco’s Nationalist forces. 
Some 4,000 bombs were dropped, 
fire followed. The Spanish govt, 
gave casualties as 1,654 MUed, 
889 wounded, out of a pop. of c. 
7,000. This first manifestation of a 
new savagery produced world- wide 
shameandhorror,which found vivid 
expression in a gigantic painting 
by Picasso. The rebuilding of 
Guernica was completed in 1946. 

Guernsey. One of the Channel 
Islands. Second in size to Jersey, 
it is about 7 m. long and 6 m. 
„ broad, and has an 

m area of 24i sq. m. 

St. Peter Port, 
the capital, on the 
S.E. coast, and 
St. Sampson’s are 
■ the only places 

of any size, the 
others being small 
fishing and in- 
Guernsey arms land viUages. 

From St. Peter Port steamship 
communication is normally main- 
tained with Southampton, Wey- 
mouth, Plymouth, London, and 
France ; there are also daily air 
services to the English mainland, 
and to Jersey and Alderney. 


Much of the land is divided into 
small holdings, and some cereals 
are grown. The Guernsey breed 
of cattle is famous. Granite- 
quarrying and fishing have de- 
clined, and the chief industry is 
market gardening, large quantities 
of tomatoes, grapes, flowers, etc., 
grown chiefly imder glass, being 


was restored on Aug. 25, the new 
governor being Maj.-Gen. (later 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Philip) Neame, V.C. 
In 1946 Guernsey purchased the 
island of Herm from the British 
government. Pop. bailiwick,46,352; 
island, 44,432. Consult Archae- 
ology of the Channel Islands, Vol. 1, 
T. D. Kendrick, 1928 ; Guernsey 


produced, mainly for the English Past and Present, R. Durand, 1933. 


market. 

A picturesque island, especially 
in the S., where the rugged coast is 
broken by numerous bays, Guern- 
sey is a favourite holi- • ^ 

day resort. There are m 

numerous prehistoric j 
remains and notable 
buildings of later 
date include Castle 
Comet, a fortress be- 
gun in the 13th cent., 
and old churches at 
St. Sampson’s, St. f 

Martin’s, Vale, and ■ 


Guernsey Lily. {Nerine sar- 
niensis), A bulbous herb of the 
family Amaryllidaceae, a native of 
S. Africa. The strap-shaped leaves 
« appear later than the 
% flowers, which are lily- 
^ like, salmon-coloured, 
m and form a large 
I cluster at the top of 
a stout flower-stem, 
w Guerrazzi, Fran- 
ijfPy 1 cESco Domenico 
Irl^. 1 (1804-73). ItaUan 
author and politician. 
Bom at Leghorn, 


Cat el. Domestic Guernsey Lily. , Flower-head Aug. 12, 1804, he 
architecture includes and strap-like leaves studied law at Pisa, 


some picturesque manor houses. 

The bailiwick of Guernsey in- 
cludes Alderney, Sark, Herm, and 
Jethou. Guernsey, whose new 
constitution came into force, Jan. 
1, 1949, is governed by committees 
appointed by the two assemblies, 
the states of deliberation (legis- 
lature) and the states of election. 
Justice is administered by the 
royal court. The chief officials, 
appointed by the crown, are the 
lieut.-gov., the bailiff (who pre- 
sides over both assemblies and the 
royal court), and high legal officials. 


but early turned to literature and 
politics. A political agitator, he was 
often imprisoned, and while in pri- 
son wrote his principal work. The 
Siege of Florence, 1836. He died 
Sept. 23, 1873. Pron. Gwerratsi. 

Guerrero. S.W. state of Mexico, 
bordering the Pacific. Situated on 
the declivity of the Anahuac 
plateau, it is extremely moun- 
tainous, the greater part of its 
surface being covered by the Sierra 
Madre. The valleys of the Rio de 
las Balsas, or Rio Mexcala, and the 
smaller streams produce cereals, 


The island is in the diocese of coffee, cotton, tobacco, and other 


Winchester. At St. Peter Port are 
Elizabeth College, a public school, 
and also a Ladies’ College. 

Although Guernsey was de- 
militarised early in the Second 


crops. The mineral wealth is 
extensive. The capital is Chilpan- 
cingo, and the seaport Acapulco. 
Area, 24,885 sq. m. Pop. 732,910. 
Guerrilla Warfare (Span. 


Great War, the island was bombed guerrilla,^ little warfare). Opera- 
and machine-gunned by the Ger- tions of inhabitants who take up 
mans before they occupied it on arms to defend their homes and 
Julv 1 1940. It was liberated to harass the army of an invader. 


May 9, 1945. Civil government 



Guernsey. St. Peter Port, capital of the second in size of the Channel Islands 


Guerrillas recognize no laws or 
customs of war ; they present no 
target for a disciplined force to 
attack ; living off the country, and 
assisted by the inhabitants, they 
are independent of transport, and 
gather and disperse rapidly. They 
have a widespread intelligence 
system in the population. 

During the French occupation of 
Spain in the time of Napoleon the 
Spaniards had an excellent guer- 
rilla system. The S. African War, 
1899-1902, was prolonged by 
guerrillas after the Boer armies 
had been defeated. Dervishes 
Zulus, Burmese, Kaffirs, Maoris, 
and frontier tribes of India used 
guerrilla tactics against British 
forces. The French in Morocco and 
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Algeria were often outwitted by 
bands under Abd-el-ICrim and 
Abd-el-Kader. 

Guerrillas in the Second Great 
War tied down Axis troops in 
China, Xorw’ay, Russia, Yugo- 
slavia, France, Poland, Greece, 
and the Philippines. In Russia 
they were recognized by the army, 
which supplied them with arms, 
ammunition, equipment, and am- 
bulances. It 'was estimated that 
they inflicted more than 300,000 
casualties on German and satellite 
troops, besides disrupting lines of 
communication. The French 
Maquis grew out of the efforts of 
young men to avoid conscription 
for labour and came to control 
whole districts in Savoy and the 
Vosges. Before B-day they were 
in radio communication with 
Allied headquarters and carried 
out acts of sabotage against Ger- 
man communications. Gen. Eisen- 
hower reported that their activities 
were worth three extra divisions. 
The F.F.I. were recognized by 
Allied H.Q. and the Germans were 
warned to treat them as regular 
forces. The Polish under^ound 
army, organized during the siege of 
Warsaw, was commanded by Gen. 
Bor, or Komorowski. Three rail- 
ways connecting Germany with 
the Eastern front passed through 
Poland, and in June, 1944, 54 
trains were derailed. Also 379 
Gestapo agents were killed, and 71 
actions fought. A German army 
was immobilised in Greece and 
Yugosla-Tia for three years by 
Greek patriots. Marshal Tito’s par- 
tisans, and the Chetniks. Guerrilla 
tactics were employed by the Long 
Range Desert Group in N. Africa 
and the Chindits {q,v.) in Burma. 

Gnesdin, Bertrand dtj (1320- 
80). A French soldier. Bom in 
Brittany, he was trained to arms, 
and when young made a reputation 
by his sl^ in the tournament. 
He fought in the civil war raging 
in Brittany, 1341-42, and there be- 
came one of the most renowned op- 
ponents of the English. He was 
constantly in the field, -and his 
exploits were many and glorious, 
al&ough more than once he was 
taken prisoner. When peace was 
made in 1360, he marched into 
Spain at the head of an army of 
mercenaries, and there was again 
taken by the English at Navarrete. 
On the renewal of the war between 
England and France he was instru- 
mental in recovering several dis- 
tricts for his king. He died July 
13, 1380. Made constable of 
Prance, 1370, he is regarded as the 
greatest French soldier of his age, 
and a pattern of chivalry. 


Guest, Lady Charlotte Eliza- 
beth (1812-95). Former name of 
the Welsh scholar later known 
as Lady Charlotte Elizabeth 
Schreiber (^.v.). 

Guest, Sib Josiah John (1785- 
1852). Bntish ironmaster. Bom 
Feb. 2, 1785, he entered the 
ironworks of bis father at Dowlais, 
Glam, of which he became man- 
ager in 1815. He had already 
introduced considerable improve- 
ments in making iron, and under 
him the works became the largest 
of their kind, employing 12,000 
workers. He became their sole 
proprietor in 1849. They now be- 
long to the firm of Guest, Keen & 
Nettlefolds. Guest was M.P. for 
Honiton, 1826-31, and for Mer- 
thyr Tydfil, 1832-52. He was 
made a baronet in 1838, and died 
at Dowlais, Nov. 26, 1852. His 
eldest son was made Lord Wim- 
bome (g.v.). 

Guetar (great-land). American 
Indian tribes of semi-advanced 
culture in central Costa Rica, at 
the time of the Spanish conquest. 
Situated between the primitive 
Guatuso and the Talamanca people, 
their territory was bounded on the 
Atlantic side by the San Juan and 
Matina rivers, and on the Pacific 
by the Barranca and the Terraba. 

Gueux, Les (Fr., the beggars). 
Name specially applied to those 
Netherlanders who revolted against 
the Spaniards in the 16th century. 
The name is supposed to have origi- 
nated in 1566, when a party of 
nobles took their petition of griev- 
ances to the regent, Margaret, 
duchess of Parma. To induce her 
to face them, someone asked if she 
were afraid of ces gueux, these 
beggars, and the ^titioners, men 
of wealth and position, hailed the 
epithet as an honour, taking as 
their symbols the wallet and the 
bowl of the beggar. 

The sequel was the revolt against 
Philip of Spain, 
and although the 
original league 
was broken up the 
Dutch republic 
really arose from 
it. In the struggle 
the gueux de mer, 
or sea - beggars, 
were privateers 
who, with the 
connivance of 
William of 
Orange, preyed 
upon the shipping 
of Spain. Their 
great exploits 
were the seizures 
of Brill and 
Flushing in 1572. 


Guevara, Antonio de (c. 1490- 
1545). Spanish author. Passing 
his youth at court, in 1518 he be- 
came a Franciscan friar and was 
appointed preacher to the court of 
Charles V. Made bishop of Guadix 
in 1527, two years later he pub- 
lished Marco Aurelio con el Reloj 
de Principes, which appeared in 
London in 1532 as The Golden 
Book of Aurelius, Emperor and 
Eloquent Orator. This Diall of 
Princes, as a later translation puts 
it, inspired Lyly’s Euphues, 1578, 
and so the euphuist school of 
literature. See Euphuism. 

Guevara, Ltns Velez de (1579- 
1644). Spanish writer. Bom at 
Ecija, he was educated at the uni- 
versity of Osuna. For a time he 
was a soldier and afterwards a 
courtier, but most of his life was 
devoted to writing. He died at 
Madrid, Nov. 10, 1644. Guevara 
wrote over 400 plays and a novel, 
El Diablo Cojuelo (The Lame 
Devil), on which Le Sage based Le 
Diable Boiteux. 

Guggenheim. Name of a 
family of American capitalists. 
Meyer Guggenheim, a Swiss Jew 
who settled in the U.S.A. in 1847, 
acquired copper interests in Cali- 
fornia, and in developing these was 
assisted by seven sons. The 
Guggenheims were Icncwn as the 
copper kings, their mining and 
metallurgical business at one time 
controlling nearly half the world 
copper output. The second son, 
Benjamin (1855-1912), went do'wn 
with the Titanic. The John Simon 
Guggenheim memorial foundation 
was established in 1925 for the 
advancement of research and for 
creative work in the arts. Fellow- 
ships of about £500 per aimum 
are granted for varying periods. 

Guiana. Territory in the N.E. 
of S. America. Bounded W. by 
Venezuela and E. by Brazil, it is 
divided into three sections — 
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British, French, and Dutch 
Guiana. The general term Guiana 
is sometimes used to include 
Brazilian Guiana, territory lying 
to the S. The surface slopes gently 
from the level coastal tract to the 
Tumuc Humao range in the S. and 
to the Pacaraima range in the W. 
Large forested areas, inhabited by 
wild Indians, exist towards the S., 
which is partly unexplored. Before 
1793 this region was divided be- 
tween France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Holland. Its coasts were first 
explored by Spaniards in 1499- 
1500. See Arawak ; cx>nsuU also 
Guiana : British, Dutch, and 
French, J. Rodway, 1912. 

Guiana, British. The only 
British territory in S. America. It 
is bounded N. by the Atlantic, 

^ S. by Brazil, W. 

^ \ Venezuela, and 

E. by Surinam. 

R It includes the 
settlements of 
J Essequibo, Ber- 
bice, and Demer- 
ara, and has an 
area of 83,000 sq. 

British Guiana m. Inland for a 
arms distance of from 
10 m, to 40 m., the country consists 
of rich alluvial flats and mudbanks 
deposited by the numerous rivers. 
This coastal strip is the only part 
under cultivation, and virtually 
the only part inhabited. The land 
thereafter rises towards the in- 
terior and culminates in the ranges 
of Pacaraima and Acaray in the 
S.W. and W., Roraima, in the 
former, reaching an alt. of 8,735 ft. 

The chief rivers are the Esse- 
quibo (600 m.), the Berbice 
(330 m.), and the Demerara (180 
m.). The first drains more than 
half the country ; the Demerara 
admits steamers to Georgetown, 
the capital. The Corentyn or 
Oourantyne on the E. boundary, 
Demerara, Barima, and Berbice 
are navigable for about 100 m. 
from their mouths, other streams 
for short distances only, being ob- 
structed by rapids and cataracts. 
The climate is hot and the rainfall 
heavy ; fever is prevalent iu the 
low-lying districts. 

The chief products are sugar, 
rice, coconuts, coffee, cacao, wild 
rubber, maize, wheat, vanilla, and 
citrus fruits. Cattle, sheep, horses, 
pigs, goats, and donkeys are 
reared. The exports include sugar, 
rum, charcoal, bauxite, timber 
matches, balata, and rice. Gold is 
mined and precious stones include 
diamonds of high quality. There 
are about 154 m. of rly. opened for 
traffic. In addition there are 
366 m. of good roads and 319 m. of 


river navigation and canals. Air- 
ways operate within the colony and 
to the W. Indies and D.S.A. 

Administration of the colony is in 
the hands of a governor and coun- 
cil under a constitution of 1928. 
Flora and fauna abound. From 
the Berbice the huge water lily 
Victoria regia was first obtained. 
Kaieteur Falls on the Potaro rank 
with those of Niagara and Vic- 
toria, dropping 741 ft. over a 
channel 300 ft. wide. The colony 
was originally founded by the 
Dutch, who settled on the Esse- 
quibo c. 1620. In 1781 it was 
captured by the British and, after 
changing owners several times, was 
finally ceded to the British in 
1814. During the Second Great 
War a base was leased to the 
U.S.A. for 99 years under the 
Anglo-American naval agree- 
ment of 1940 {see Atlantic Bases). 
Subscriptions in the colony for the 
purchase of aircraft to be presented 
io Great Britain amounted to 
£42,500. Pop. est. 373,598. 

Bibliography. Tropical Wild Life 
in B.G., W. Beebe, G. I. Hartly, 
and P. G. Howes, 1917 ; Laws of 
B.G., Sir C- Major, 1930 ; Con- 
stitutional History of B.G., Sir C. 
dementi, 1937. 

Guiana, Dutch. This territory, 
also called Surinam, is so described 
in this Encyclopedia. 

Guiana, French. Colony of S. 
America, belonging to France, and 
ranking since 1947 as a dept. It 
lies between Surinam on the W. 
and Brazil on the E. and S., 
while the Atlantic washes its shores 
on the N. Area 34,740 sq. m. The 
Maroni river flows along its W. 
boundary, and the Oyapock marks 
the E. frontier. Other rivers are 
the Ouya, Sinnimari, Mana. and 
Approuague. The continuation of 
the Acaray range or Tumuc Humac 
mountains extends along the S. 
boundary. The flat alluvial tract 
on the coast is exceedingly fertile ; 
while vast areas are forested. 

The chief products are sugar, 
coffee, cacao, rice, maize, manioc, 
and bananas. Gold mining is the 
principal industry. Rubber, pepper, 
spices, rum, rosewood essence, 
woods, hides, balata, and fish glue 
are exported. The colony includes 
the so-called island of Cayenne, 
on which stands the capital of the 
same name. It is separated from 
the mainland by the forking of a 
river. The chief ports are Cayemie 
(which has an airport), Oyapock, 
and St. Laurent-du-Maroni. The 
colony is administered by a 
governor assisted by a council, 
and is represented in the French 
parliament by a deputy. 



French settlers arrived at 
Cayenne in 1604. In 1763 the 
French government dispatched 
12,000 emigrants to the colony, 
but nearly all succumbed to the 
ravages of disease and the climate. 
Captured by the British and 
Portuguese in 1809, it was re- 
turned to France in 1814. From 
1852 it was a penal .settlement, 
Alfred Dreyfus being a notable 
prisoner, but in 1946 the trans- 
portation of convicts ended. In 
1943 popular opinion caused the 
authorities to sever relations with 
Vichy and adhere to Gen. de 
GauUe. Pop. 30,876. 

Guicciardini, Francesco 
(1483-1540). Italian historian. 
A Florentine, bon) March 6, 1483, 

contemporary 

and friend of 
Machiavelli, 
he was a prac- 
tical man of 
affairs, and has 
been described 
as the realist 
where Machia- " 
velli was the I 
idealist. De- Francesco Guic- 
^Ite holdmg 
frequently op- 
posite views, 

he cynically adapted himself to 
the service of rulers, popes, or 
Medici. In 1534 he retired and 
devoted himself to his great 
History of Italy from 1490 to 1532, 
a translation of which into English 
by A. P. Goddard was published 
in ten volumes, 1755-69 ; with 
all its defects, one of the most 
valuable histories ever written. 
Guicciardini’s other writings in- 
clude a series of political aphor- 
isms, described as “ corruption 
codified and elevated to a rule of 
life.” He died May 23, 1540. 
Pron. Gwitchardeenee. 

Gniccioli, Teresa, Countess 
( 1 802-73 ). Italian mistress of Lord 
Byron (q.v.). Daughter of Count 
Gamba of Ravenna, she was 
married in her 17th year to a 
man of 60. She was introduced to 
Byron in April, 1820, and became 
mSatuated with him. Thence- 
forward, thanks to an alternately 
complacent and jealous husband 
(from whom she was subsequently 
separated), she was associated 
with the poet to the end of his life. 
She later married the Marquis 
RouiUe de Boissy. In 1868 she 
published her intimate study of 
Byron. Consult The Last Attach- 
ment, I. Origo, 1949. 

Guided Missiles. See N.V. 

Guides, Corps op. Former unit 
of the Indian army. Sir Henry 
Lawrence decided, 1S46, to raise for 
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», «r. g^j-yice on the 

' frontiers a 
body of troops 
more mobile 
than the regu- 
lars. The name 
had been borne 
by a unit in 
Napoleon’s 
army. A small 
force, but in- 
cluding both 
horse and foot 
soldiers, it saw 
active service 
almost at once 
and was con- 
stantly en- 
gaged in border 
warfare there- 
after. Among 
^ the many in- 
cidents in the 
history of the 
Corps of Guides. Guides are the 
Private of infan- march to Delhi 

try company during the 

Mutiny, the massacre at Kabul 
in 1879, a share in the Afghan War 
of 1878-80, and services at the 
relief of Chitral, 1895. The corps 
grew from a troop of cavalry and 
two companies of infantry to a 
strength of 27 officers and 1,400 
men. It wore khaki uniform from 
the first. In 1922 the cavalry and 
infantry were separated, the former 
becoming The Guides Cavalry ( 10 th 
Queen Victoria’s Own Frontier 
Force), mechanised in 1940 ; the 
latter, two battalions of the 12 th 
Frontier Force Regiment. 

Guidon ,{Fr.). Crimson silk 
colours of dragoon regiments of 
the British army. The lance is 8 ft, 
6 ins. long, including the royal 
crest on top. The flag is 3 ffc. 5 ins. 
to the ends of the points of the 
swallow tails, exclusive of fringe, 
and 2 ft. 3 ins. on the lance ; the 
width of the slit at the points of 
the swallow tail is 13^- ins. ; it 
bears the badge, devices^ and mot- 
toes conferred by royal authority 
for services in the field. jSee 
Colours ; Eagle ; Standard. 

Gniexme. Prov. of old France. 
It was at first a part of Aquitaine, 
obtaining a separate existence in 
the 13th century. Its capital was 
Bordeaux. From 1154 to 1451 it 
was an English possession. There- 
after it was part of France, and 
with Gascony formed one of the 
governments of the ancien rigiine. 
Since the Revolution it has been 
divided between the departments 
of Gironde, Lot, Lot-et-Garonne, 
Dordc^ne, and Tam-et-Garonne. 
iSee Aquitaine ; France : History. 

Guilbert) Yvette (1869-1944“). 
French singer and actress. Born m 


Paris, she worked in millinery and 
dressmaking establishments, but 
her gifts of witty impersonation 
and her skill as a singer of piquant 
songs led to cafe-concert engage- 
ments, beginning in 1888 at the 
Varietes and, in 1890, to successful 
appearances at the Eldorado and 
iionbassadeurs, Paris. She was 
enthusiastically received in Lon- 
don, Rome, Vienna, Berlin, and 
elsewhere. She toured the U.S.A. 
several times and opened a school 
of dramatic diction in New York. 
She reappeared in London in 
1928-29. Her memoirs, La 



Yvette Guilbert. French singer and 

actress, long a favourite artist on 
both sides of the Atlantic 

Chanson de Ma Vie, were published 
in 1927. She died Feb. 3, 1944. 

Guild OR Gild {A.S. gild, pay- 
ment). Primarily, an association 
of some kind. Before the Norman 
Conquest, English and other Euro- 
pean people were accustomed to 
form themselves for social and re- 
ligious purposes into associations, 
artificial families of brethren and 
sisters, called guilds or gilds, from 
the geld or payment out of which 
the feasts and masses for the souls 
of the departed were provided. 
Such guilds existed side by side 
with the commercial and industrial 
guilds of the Middle Ages, in which 
the religious side was always in- 
sisted on. In the 12th century, 
dealers and Ihe few men engaged 
in handicraft, who were now mak- 
ing their appearance in the towns, 
formed themselves into associa- 
tions to supervise and regulate 
local trade. No privilege was more 
coveted in a town charter than the 
recognition of such an association 
of merchants. 

The merchant guild laid down 
rules for the honest conduct of 
trade, managed the markets, but 


above all secured for its members 
freedom from tolls, and the right 
of keeping much of the buying 
and selling within the borough in 
their own hands. Most of the mer- 
chant guild were commonly also 
members of the municipal gov- 
ernment ; but only gradually did 
guildship and burgess-ship become 
identical. 

In England the craft guild ap- 
pears to have developed from the 
natural grouping together of men 
engaged in the same kind of work 
and living in the same part of the 
town. The purpose may have been 
at first laxgely religious, but as 
industi^ expanded and highly 
specialised trades sprang up a 
need for more detailed supervision 
in the interest of seller and buyer 
alike led to the regular formation, 
under the municipal authority, of 
responsible organizations of men 
engaged in a particular trade. 

Responsibility of the Wardens 

It was the duty of wardens and 
aldermen of the new craft guilds to 
keep the trade in good repute, 
making “ reasonable ordinances ” 
for the observance of proper stan- 
dards, providing for skilled work- 
mansliip, and perhaps settling 
prices. Everyone believed there 
was a just price, which depended 
on the cost of materials, and on a 
reasonable wage which would 
enable the worker to support him- 
self and his family according to the 
standard of his class. When mar- 
kets were small, and industry was 
comparatively simple, such prices 
and wages were really easy to de- 
termine, and general regulations 
as to methods of work, hours of 
labour, etc., comparatively easy to 
enforce, but it was necessary to 
insist that aU who worked at a 
particular trade should be mem- 
bers of the guild. 

Guarantees of character and skill 
.were provided in the system of 
apprenticeship, which, beginning 
in the 13th century, soon became 
an integral part of social and econo- 
mic life (see Apprenticeship). A few 
years were then spent 9 .S a journey- 
man, paid originally by the day. 

As time went on it became 
increasingly difficult for the 
journeyman to become a master. 
Evidence soon appears of a 
cleavage between the wealthy 
members, the traders and shop- 
keepers who were accumulating 
capital and ceasing to follow their 
trade in the workshop itself, and 
the actual producers — ^hired men, 
with a new sense of class con- 
sciousness, who began to found 
yeomen guilds, antagonistic to the 
masters, and using from time to 
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time the weapon of the strike. 
Four stages are recognized in the 
history of English industry. The 
second stage, that of the guild, 
which had replaced the family 
system, was to be slowly super- 
seded by the domestic system in 
which, before the era of machinery 
and the factory, capitalists put out 
work to be done in the homes of the 
people. Trade was expanding, old 
towns were decaying, industry was 
shifting to new centres ; the ex- 
penses of those still working in 
guilds were heavy, while the value 
of membership decreased. In the 
15th century, men wanted greater 
freedom to acquire wealth for 
themselves, while with the new 
ideas of individualism in the 16th 
century the general welfare of the 
community was forgotten. In the 
confiscation of the property of the 
religious guilds under Edward 
VI, the craft guilds, or companies, 
also suffered by the loss at least 
of those funds which had accumu- 
lated for purposes now officially 
regarded as superstitions. 

GtJTLD Socialism. The medieval 
use of the term guild was revived 
0 . 1911 by a school of Socialists 
who proposed the reconstruction 
of society on a democratic basis 
through industrial self-government 
in the form of guilds. This con- 
ception of the guild is on a wider 
basis than that of the trade union : 
first, as including aU workers 
without distinction ; second, as 
not merely looking after the econ- 
omic welfare of its members, but 
actually carrying on the industry. 
To coordinate the functions of all 
individual guilds, a central govern- 
ment of the community should be 
elected for specific or functional 
purposes. Consult Guild Socialism 
Restated, G. D. H. Cole, 1920. 

Guilder oe Gulden. Origin- 
ally a gold, later a silver, coin 
widespread over Europe. First 



Guilder. Obverse and reverse of 
Dutch coin of 1773. Diameter, ^ in. 

coined in Florence, and therefore 
called fiorino, or florin, it bore at 
first an impression of S. J ohn the 
Baptist with a lily. From about 
1500 an inferior variety, called a 
silver guilder, appeared ; this 
remained in circulation in an 
Austrian as well as a Dutch 
variety of approximately the 


same value until the end of the 
First Great IVar. In Holland the 
guilder continues to be the main 


Guildford. Town of Western 
Australia, in Swan district. It is 
situated on the rly. 9 m. N.E, of 


coin ; in Danzig, during the period Perth, and was one of the earliest 


of the free state, there was a 
guilder based upoji 25 to the £. 

Guildford. Bor., eo. constit- 
uency, and former co. tn. of Surrey, 


settlements in the original Swan 
River Colony. 

Guildhall. In medieval archi- 
tecture, a hall for the meeting of 


England. It stands on the London- the guild merchants. Its origin 
Portsmouth road, was a roofed booth for collecting 
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Guildford arms 


30 m. by rly. S.W. market tolls. As the local mer- 
of London, and for- chant organizations developed, a 
merly guarded the room for business purposes w’as 
ford over the Wey. added, generally built over the 
A by-pass road now toll booth, and the practice of 
skirts the town placing the council chamber of 
centre. The steep the guildhall on an upper floor, 

and picturesque with access to the market place. 

High Street has was retained long after the 
a fine view of the Hog’s Back, original toll booth had become a 
The Hospital of the Holy Trinity, structure of stone or brick, 
founded by Archbishop Abbott in The guild system was developed 


1 61 9, is a beautiful building in the earlier in Flanders and N. Germany 
style of St. James’s Palace, and than elsewhere. Hence the large 
the royal grammar school with its number of historic guildhalls in 
chained library was founded about the chief cities and towns of 
1536. The guildhall dates from these territories, each identified 
about 1561, though its fa 9 ade is with the staple trade of the locality. 
17th century ; 
corporation trea- 
sures housed 
within include a 
15th century 
mace and a 
mayoral staff 
presented by 
Queen Elizabeth, 
who also gave 
the town a set of ! 
bronze measures, 
bushel, gallon, 
quart, and pint. 

The square Nor- 
man keep dates 
from the early 
12th century; 

and the oldest Guildford, Surrey. The High Street looking south-west 
» L 11 T. » Q with the Guildhall on the right and a glimpse of the 
J, ® famous Hog’s Back in the distance 

Mary s, is of Sax- 
on origin. Holy Trinity Church, In London, the haUs of the separate 

*1 J 1 n -n Avrm An 


Guildford, Surrey. The High Street looking south-west 
with the Guildhall on the right and a glimpse of the 
famous Hog’s Back in the distance 


an 18th century building replacing 
an earlier one, served as cathedral 


guilds were and are known as 
company halls. On the Continent, 


for the Guildford diocese formed the guild gradually extended its 
in 1927. The new cathedral authority to the affairs of the town 
church on Stag TTfil is in cruciform itself, and the guildhall became the 
style, and will seat 2,000 people ; town hall. Owing doubtless to 
building, begun in 1936, was sus- the London example, the municipal 
pended during the Second Great buildings of York, Bristol, and 


War, but was resumed in 1949. 

Guildford’s prosperity once de- 
pended on the woollen industry. 
It now lies in light industry, 
brewing, and its importance as an 
agricultural market centre. Guild- 
ford supports a repertory theatre 
and municipal orchestra. The cor- 
poration owns 1,200 acres of open 
spaces. There are a technical 
college, and many independent 
schools in the neighbourhood 
Market days, Tues. and Pri. Pop 
est. 43,000. 


other large towns are commonly 
called guildhaUs. 

Guildhall, London. The home 
of the City Corporation. Situated 
at the end of King St. between 
Aldermanbury and Basinghall St., 
it was built, 1411-35, approxi- 
mately on the site of an earlier 
structure. Most of the medieval 
timber was destroyed by the 
Great Fire {q.v.) of 1666. Wren 
replaced the open roof with a 
flat ceiling. The S. front was 
restored, with George Dance, jun. 
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as architect, 1789 ; complete restora- 
tion was not undertaken until 1 864, 
when Sir Horace Jones modelled 
the open oak roof on that destroyed 
in 1666, and crown- , 

ed the structure 
with a metal spire. 

The E. half of the 
crypt had fine 
shafts of Purbeck 
marble and stone 
vaulting, and when 
parts of the brick 
arches of the W. 
half, put up by 
Wren, were remov- 
ed in 1909-10, it 
appeared that this 
section was iden- 
tical with the E. 
part. Thegreathall, 

152 ft. by 49i ft., 
and 89 ft. in height, saw the aun ual 
election of the lord mayor and 
sheriffs and M.P.s for the city, and 
the state banquets and entertain- 
ments of the corporation. The 
lord mayor’s annual banquet began 
to be held here in 1501. 

Guildhall was almost destroyed 
by fire during the German air raid 
on London on Dec. 29, 1940. The 
great hall was left a blackened 
sheE, but was later temporarily 
roofed and brought into use. While 
the giant figures of Gog and Magog 
(q.%) perished, most of the statues 
and monuments survived. The 
library was in use a^ain by 1946, 
but many books were lost. The 
art gallery of the Corporation of 
London, founded 1885, was des- 
troyed, as also was the museum, 
though its exhibits were saved. 
CoTtmLt The Guildhall, J. J. 
Badderley, 1899. 

The Guildhall School of Music 
was established by the City 
Corporation in 1880, its building 
in John Carpenter Street, E.C.4, 
beine opened in 1887. 

Guilford, Eakl of. English 
title borne by the family of North 
since 1752. Erancis North (1637- 
1685), a son of the 3rd Lord North, 
was made Baron Guilford in 1683. 
He was a prominent lawyer in the 
time of Charles II, ending with the 
position of lord keeper of the privy 
seal. His grandson, i^ancis, in- 
herited both the barony of Guil- 
ford and that of North, and was 
made an earl in 175^ His son 
Erederick was Lord North, prime 
minister of George III, who be- 
came earl of Gufiford two years 
before his death in 1792, Frede- 
rick, the 5th earl, a great lover of 
Greece, had much to do with the 
founding of the university of 
Corfu. Edward Francis, the 9th 
earl (bom Sept. 22, 1933) sue- 


ceeded in 1949. The family seat 
is at Waldershare Park, Dover, and 
the title of an eldest son is Lord 
North. See, North, Lord. 

. Gnillaumat, 
Marie Louis 
Adolphe (1863- 
1940). A French sol- 
dier. BomatBourg- 
neuf, Jan. 4, 1863, be 
joined the army in 
1884 and saw active 
service in Algeria, 
Tunisia, Tongking, 
and China. In the 
Boxer outbreak in 
1900 he commanded 
the French troops 


and measures at Sevres, near 
Paris, in 1883. His research work 
concerned thermophysics, especi- 
ally heat-resisting alloys, among 
which “ Invar ” was his creation. 
He published a standard work on 
thermometry in 1889, and im- 
proved smaU-expansion alloys for 
clocks, scientific instruments, mea- 
suring rods, etc. He was made 
head of the bureau, and in 1920 
received tke Nobel prize forphysics. 

Guillaume d’Orange. Hero 
of an old French romance. Also 
known as Guillaume au Court 
Nez, or William of the Short Nose, 
his story is set forth in one of the 
old chansons de geste. The story is 



GnildhaD, London. The fire-scarred Cheat Hall, scene of many great civic occa- 
sions. The pictoe shows the scene on May 15, 1947, when the city gave 
official welcome to the royal family on their retiun from their South African 
tonr. Top : Exterior of GnildhaU, from King Street, before the destructive 
fire caused by German bombs, Dec. 29, 1940 


in Tientsin. Director of infantry 
under the minister of war in 
Oct., 1913, he was appointed chief 
of the cabinet of that minister 
in June, 1914. He commanded 
an infantry division in 1914 and 
the 1st army corps in 1915. As 
general he took part in the Verdun 
fighting and was appointed head 
of the 2nd army, 1916. He suc- 
ceeded Sarrail as commander-in- 
chief at Salonica, became military 
governor of Paris, June, 1918, and 
commander of the 5th army in 
Oct. He was at the head of the 
army of occupation on the Rhine, 
1924-30. He died May 19, 1940. 

Guillaume, Charles Bdouard 
(1861—1938). A Swiss physicist. 
Bom Feb. 15, 1861, at Fleurier, 
Swiss Jura, descended from gener- 
ations of watchmakers, he studied 
physics at Neuchatel and Zurich, 
and became a member of the 
international bureau of weights 


blended with that of S. William of 
Orange, count of Toulouse (d. 812). 

Guillemot (Uria). Genus of 
seabirds related to the auk and 
razorbill. The guillemot ia com- 
mon a r o u nd 
the British 
coasts, but is 
rarely seen on 
the rocks ex- 
cept in the 
nesting season, 
as it is nearly 
always at sea. 

The plumage 
is white on the 
under parts, 

with dark . 

Kant Gmllemot. Specimen 
Head, back, ofUriatioile 
andwmgs. No 

nest is made, the single large egg 
being laid on a bare cliff-edge. 

GuHlet’s Equivalent. Term 
used in metallurgy. Elements 
may be added to brasses, which 
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are simple binary alloys of copper 
and zinc, to improve the proper- 
ties, such as resistance to cor- 
rosion, toughness, or strength. 
Guillet suggested that the added 
elements could be classified by 
recording the percentage of zinc 
that would have to be added to 
produce the same effect on the 
structure of the alloy as seen 
under the microscope. Aluminium 
is said to have a zinc equivalent 
of 6, silicon of 10, iron of 0*9, and 
nickel of —1*2. So 1 p.c. aluminium 
added to an alloy will produce 
a similar effect to 6 p.c. zinc ; 
while 1 p.c. nickel added will be 
similar to a reduction of 1*2 p.c. 
zinc or an increase of 1*2 p.c. copper. 
Although the addition of these 
elements produces similar micro- 
structures to the straight brasses, 
it does not follow that the same 
mechanical properties are achieved. 

Gmllotine. An instrument for 
the' painless decapitation of crimi- 
nals. It consists of two upright 



Guillotine used by the French revo- 
lutionists in the days o£ the Terror 
From a cojitemporaiy print 


grooved posts between which a 
heavy knife is mounted -with its 
blade set obliquely. When a cord 
is released the blade falls s’^viftly 
on to the block on which the 
victim’s head lies. Similar con- 
trivances existed in Scotland, 
where the “ Maiden ” was in use by 
1581, and at Halifax, Yorks, before 
1660. The present name comes 
from that of a French doctor, 


Joseph Ignace 
Guillotin (1738- 
1814), who recom- 
mended the use 
of the instrument 
to the assembly 
in 1789, and saw it 
officially adopted 
by the penal code, 

1792. It is still 
the means of capi- 
tal punishment in France. The 
Dr. Guillotine who was beheaded 
was a different person from the 
advocate of the instrument. 

The name is applied in English 
printing offices, paper warehouses, 
and bookbinding establishments to 
a machine for cutting, squaring, 
and trimming paper. 

Guillotine is also used as a 
political term to indicate the 
procedure by which the discussion 
of a measure in parliament is cut 
short by fixing a day or hour at 
which the discussion must end. 

Guimaraes. Town of Portugal, 
in the district of Braga. It is 36 m. 
by branch rly. N.E. of Oporto. 
Its 11th century castle was the 
birthplace of Affonso (1094), the 
first king of Portugal. The 14th 
century church of Santa Maria da 
Oliveira is built on the site of an 
older edifice, traditionally con- 
nected with King Wamba (672- 
680). It has an arcaded town hall. 
The sulphur springs near the town 
were the Roman Aquae Laevae. 
In the neighbourhood is Mons 
Gitania, a prehistoric Iberian city, 
some ruins of which are still extant. 
Pop. 9,023. 

Guimard, Mabie Madeleine 
(1743-1816). A French dancer. 
Bom Oct. 10, 1743, in Paris, she 
became premiere danseuse at the 
opera for some 25 years, making 
her debut in 1762 as Terpsichore 
in Les Caracteres de la Danse. 
Her private life was notorious for 
its extravagance, her liaison mth 
the prince de Soubise lasting many 
years. In 1772 she opened in 
Paris the Temple of Terpsichore, 
notorious for licentious behaviour. 

Guinea. Obsolete gold coin of 
the English currency. It was first 
struck in 1663, deriving its name 
from the fact that the gold used 
was imported by a chartered com- 
pany trading with Guinea, W. 
Africa. Its nominal value was 20 
shillings, but through the rapid 
depreciation of the silver coinage 
during the latter part of the 17th 
century, it rose to be worth as 
much as 30 shillings by 1694. It 
sank, however, and in 1717 its 
value was fix^ at 21 shillings. 
Pieces of J, 2, and 5 guineas were 
also struck, and in 1718 a ^-guinea 


was coined. The 
last issue was 
that of 1813, and 
in 1817 its place 
as the standard 
gold coin was 
taken by the 
sovereign {q.v,). 
As a monetary 
unit, the guinea 
has survived, and 
certain payments, e.g. professional 
fees, are customarily reckoned in 
guineas. 

Guinea. Name applied to a large 
portion of W. Africa. It covers the 
territory firom the mouth of the 
Senegal to the S. portion of An- 
gola, and came into general use in 
the 15th century. 

Guinea, Feench. A French 
colony on the coast of W. Africa. 
It lies between Portuguese Guinea 
and the British colony of Sierra 
Leone, by which it is bounded on 
the N.W. and S.E. respectively. 
On the N. the French colonies of 
Senegal and Sudan, on the S. 
Liberia, and on the E. the French 
colony of the Ivory Coast form the 
boundaries. 

The area is 89,436 sq. m. and the 
est. pop. 2,124,972. The colony 
may be divided into three geogra- 
phical zones : (1) the flat coastal 
districts varying in width from 
25 m. to 65 m. ; (2) a succession of 
high plateaux culminating in (3) 
Fouta-Djallon (Futa-Jallon), a 
mountainous region forming the 
watershed of the rivers Gambia, 
Senegal, and Niger. The inhabi- 
tants of these regions are generally 
of mixed origin. The principal 
tribes are the Diallonkes or Sous- 
sous, amongst whom Mahomed- 
anism is making rapid progress ; 
the Timenes ; and the Foulahs. 

The colony is administered by a 
lieutenant-governor responsible to 
the governor-general of French 
W. Africa, and an administrative 
council. On Aug. 29, 1940, it de- 
clared in favour of Gen. de Gaulle. 

Principal products are ground- 
nuts, palm oil, fruits, gum, timber, 
rubber, rice, coffee, and there is 
a large trade in skins and hides, 
the country being specially rich in 
cattle, sheep, and goats. The chief 
towns are Konakry (pop. 25,000), 
the capital and a port ; Kourossa 
and Siguri on the Niger ; Kankan. 
Dubreka, Boke, on the Nunez. 
Konakry is in touch with the Niger 
by means of the railway at Kour- 
ossa (366 m.) and Kankan (49 m. 
farther), and thence by waterway 
to Bamako and the Senegal rly. 

Guinea) Portuguese. Colony 
in W. Africa, with an area of about 
13,944 sq. m., completely sur- 



Guinea of George m, known as 
the spade guinea, from the shield. 
Actn^ diameter, I inch 
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rounded by French terrifeoiy, 
except where it faces the Atlantic. 
On the N. is Senegal, on the S. 
French Guinea, The country is 
well watered and fertile. Five 
rivere, the Geba, Mansoa, Cacheo, 
Buba, and Cacine, are of commer- 
cial importance. The population 
consists of Foulahs, Mandingoes, 
Mamjaks, and other races, and 
numbers 351,089, The principal 
products are rice, W'ax, palm oil, 
and hides. Hard timbers, such as 
mahogany, camwood, and ebony, 
are plent&il. Cattle are numerous. 
Bissao is the capital and chief 
port ; Bolama and Cacheu are 
other places. The territory was 
discovered c. 1446 and became a 
colony in 1879. 

Gttuiea, Spanish, or Rio Muni. 
African colony of Spain. It has 
French territory to N. (Cameroons) 
and S. (Gabun) and borders the 
Gulf of Guinea to W. By a decree 
of April 16, 1935, it was divided 
into the districts of Fernando F6 
and Continental Guinea. The 
latter includes the islands of Great 
and Little Elobey, Annobon, 
and Coriseo. Under a governor- 
general are ten territorial ad- 
ministrators in Continental Guinea 
and three in Fernando P6. Bata 
is the chief town. The tribesmen 
include Bengas, Bubis, and Pam- 
wes. Cocoa, coffee, fimits, veget- 
ables, and wood are exported. 
Area, 10,852 sq. m. Pop. 167,505. 

Gulf of. Important 
gulf in the W. coast of Africa, 
stretching from Liberia to Cape 
Lopez in French Equatorial Africa. 
It is broken by ^several bays, in- 
cluding the Bight of Benin, the 
Bight of Biafra, Coriseo Bay, and 
Nazareth Bay, and receives the 
waters of the Volta, Niger, Ogowe, 
and other rivers. 

Guinea Fowl [Numida melea- 
gris). Member of the pheasant 
tribe, of which it is the oiily repre- 



Guinea Fowl, a member of the 
pheasant tribe 


sentative in Africa, In general ap- 
pearance it is more suggestive of 
a small turkey than a pheasant. 
In its wild state the guinea fowl 
is well distributed O'v'er S. and 
Central Africa, but is absent from 
the northern countries. The birds 
live in large flocks and run with 


great swiffcne^, seldom flying 
unless compelled. They are fond 
of roosting in low trees. 

The guinea fowl has been domes- 
ticated from early days and was 
higMy appreciated by the Greeks 
and Romans. Now it is not greatly 
in favour with poultry breeders, 
as it is somewhat delicate, and 
very quarrelsome. 

Guinea Grass (Panicum tnaxi- 
mum). Large perennial grass of 
the family Gramineae. A native 
of the W. Indies, it grows from 
5 ft. to 10 ft. high. 

Guinea Pepper {Xyhpia aethio- 
pica). Tall shrub, member of the 
family Anonaceae. It is a native 
of W. Africa. It has egg-shaped 
leaves, covered on the underside 
with white down, and flowers con- 
sisting of three sepals and three 
petals. The long cylindrical pods 
have an aromatic odour and a 
pungent taste, and are used as sub- 
stitutes for pepper. 

Guinea Pig. Small domesticated 
rodent belonging to the cavy tribe, 
and nearly related to the pacas and 



Gninea Pi?. Specimens of the rodents 
often kept as pets 

agutis. Its origin is doubtful, but 
it is believed to have descended 
from the black Cutler’s cavy of 
Peru, long ago domesticated by 
the Incas. These cavies were 
usually self-coloured, the tortoise- 
shell coat of the modem guinea pig 
and the long hair of certain vari- 
eties being the 
result of selective 
breeding. The 
guinea pig first 
appeared in Eu- 
rope in the 16th 
century, when it 
was introduced 
into Holland 
not long after 
the discovery of 
America, the 
name Guinea 
being probably a 
corruption of 
Guiana. It is 
easily kept in 
captivity, provided it is protected 
from cold and damp; it will eat 
most roots and com ; is extremely 
prolific; and makes good eating. 

Guinea Plum {Parinarium ex- 
celmm). Tree belonging to the 
family Rosaceae, native of W. 


Africa. It has leathery, oblong 
leaves, downy beneath, and sprays 
of white flowers, followed by plum- 
like fruits with coarse, grey skin, 
dry, mealy flesh, and a large stone. 
It is the grey plum of Sierra Leone. 

Guinegate or Guineoatte. A 
village of France sometimes known 
as Enguinegatte. In the dept, of 
Pas-de-Calais, it is known for two 
battles fought here 1479 and 1513. 
In the former the French were 
beaten by Maximilian of Austria 
on Aug. 7, 1479 ; the latter is known 
as the battle of the Spurs {q.v.). 

Guines. Town of France. In 
the dept, of Pas-de-Calais, it is 
5J m. from Calais, -with which it is 
connected by rail, tram, and canal. 
Formerly an important place, it 
had a castle and was a fortified 
town and the capital of a county to 
which it gave its name. It is now 
chiefly a market for agricultural 
produce. The English held it from 
the time of Edward III to that of 
Mary. It was the headquarters of 
Henry VIII at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold {q.v.). Pop. 4,160. 

Guinevere. Character in the 
Morte d’ Arthur. The daughter of 
Leodegrance, king of Cameliord, 
she married King Arthur. She fell 
in love with Sir Lancelot, and he 
with her, and their relations brought 
about the last great battle and the 
death of Arthur. She retired to 
a nunnery at Amesbury and there 
died. See Arthur ; Morte d’ Arthur. 

Guingamp. Town of Brittany, 
France. In the dept, of C6tes du 
Nord, it stands on the river Trieux, 
82 m. W.N.W. of Rennes. A statue 
of the Virgin in the church of Notre 
Dame de Bon Secours is the object 
of an annual pilgrimage in July. 
In the Middle Ages Guingamp was 
the chief town of the duchy of 



Guingamp, France. View o£ the square, showing the 
parish church 

Penthievre. Near the town is 
Graces, a village with a 16th cen- 
tury Gothic chapel. See Gingham. 

Guinness. Name of an Irish 
stout brewed by the firm of Dublin 
brewers of this name. The soft 
Dublin water is particularly suit- 
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able for brewing stout. The firm 
has a bottling plant at Park Royal, 
London, N.W.IO. See Stout. 

Guizmess. Name of an Irish 
family famous as brewers. Arthur 
Guinness, in the 18th century, 
had a brewery at Leixlip. He 
transferred his business to Dublin 
and became famed for his porter, 
as it was then called. By his son 
and grandson the business was con- 
tinued, and under the latter, Ben- 
jamin Lee Guinness (1798-1868), 
it was much enlarged. It was 
known as Arthur Guinness, Sous 
& Co. In 1886, it was made a 
limited company, but the Guinness 
family retained a major interest in 
it. Benjamin Lee Guinness, made 
a baronet in 1867, was an M.P. 
and a great benefactor to Dublin, 
His eldest son became Baron Ardi- 
laun, 1880, and died without sons 
in 1915. The other, Edward Cecil, 
was made baronet in 1885, Baron 
Iveagh in 1891, viscount in 1905, 
and earl in 1919. See Iveagh, Earl. 

Giiinuess Trust. Fund estab- 
lished by 1st Earl Iveagh in 1889 
for the provision of houses for 
the poorer classes in London and 
Dublin. The sum set aside was 
£250,000, afterwards increased ; 
and blocks of dwellings were 
erected. The offices of the trust 
are 5, Victoria St., London, S.W. 

Guipure. Lace-making term. 
The word comes from Fr. guiper, 
to whip, or cover, a thread, and 
originally denoted the silk-whip- 
ped cord or wire used in lace- 
making. It was 
also applied to the 
cartisane of parch- 
ment lace, i.e. to 
the small pieces 
of parchment or 
vellum whipped 
round with gold or 
silver thread. 

Gradually lace 
made with guipure 
came to be known itself as 
guipure, and the name was also 
used of imitation parchment lace. 
The term is now applied generally 
to lace with no mesh ground, 
with the patterns tied with brides 
or large stitches, as in modern 
Honiton and Maltese lace ; to lace 
made with gimp ; and to some 
kinds of gimp. See Lace. 

Guipuzcoa. Maritime province 
of N. Spain. The Bay of Biscay 
washes its N. shores, and the river 
Bidassoa separates it from France 
on the N.E, One of the Basque 
provinces, it is the smallest in the 
country but nearly the most dense- 
ly populated ; its area is 728 sq. m. 
and pop. 349,140, giving 480 per- 
sons to the sq. m. There are pine. 


oak, and chestnut forests, and 
fruit orchards. Mineral springs 
abound ; cod, tunny, and sardine 
fisheries are important, and oy- 
sters are bred. Guipuzcoa is in- 
habited mainly by Basques, who 
retain their language and customs. 
The capital is San Sebastian. 

Guiraut de Bomeil (c. 1138- 
1220). Provencal troubadour. He 
was bom at Excideuil, Dordogne, 
and accompanied Richard Coeur 
de Lion on the third crusade. 
Though known as “ master of the 
troubadours,” he has received but 
scant attention from students, 
only a portion of the eighty of 
his poems which survive having 
been edited, by A. Kolsen, 1894. 

Guisborough. A market town 
and urban district of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, England. It 
is 9 m. E.S.E. of ^ddlesbrough, 
on the railway, and stands in a 
valley beneath the Cleveland 
Hills. The chief buddings are the 
church of S. Nicholas, a Perpendi- 
cular edifice, the town hall, and 
the grammar school. Here was 
an Augustinian priory, some few 
remains of which still exist ; it is 
said to have been foxmded c. 1109 
by one of the Bruce family. The 
industries are connected with iron 
found in the Cleveland district. 
Market day, Tues. Pop. 6,306. 

Guiscard, Robeet (c. 1020-85). 
Norman warrior. Bora near Cout- 
ances, he was a younger son of 
Tancred de Hauteville. About 
1046 he went to Italy, whither his 


Example of the lace of this name 

elder brothers had preceded him, 
they being among the Normans 
who had just taken Apulia from 
the Greeks. Three of them were 
chosen in turn count of Apulia, 
and to this office, in 1057, Robert, 
who had also made a name as a 
warrior, succeeded. He continued 
the Norman work of conquest and 
was recognized as a duke by the 
pope. In 1081 he led an army to 
Greece, and defeated the Byzan- 
tine emperor’s troops at Durazzo, 
returning to Italy to help Pope 
Gregory VII, then at war with the 
emperor Henry IV. Guisoard 
drove Henry’s troops from before 
Rome, to which he restored Pope 
Gregory. He renewed war against 
Byzantium, but died at Cephalonia, 


J uly 1 7, 1085. The name Guiscard 
means resourceful. 

Guise. Town of France, in the 
dept, of Aisne. It stands on the 
Oise, 30 m. N. of Laon. The castle 
dates in part from the 16th cen- 
tury. Stoves and similar goods 
are manufactured in works con- 
ducted on the cooperative prin- 
ciple; in connexion with them is a 
large building where the workmen 
live on a communistic plan. This 
was founded about 1850 by J. B. 
Godin, after the principles advo- 
cated by Fourier. Camille Des- 
moulins was a native of Guise. 
The French dukes of Guise took 
their name from the town, which 
in the Middle Ages was the capital 
of a county. The battle of Guise 
or of St. Quentin was fought in 
the First Great War, Aug. 29-30, 
1914. The French 6th army, 
under Lanrezae was preparing an 
offensive against St. Quentin when 
it was itself attacked in some 
strength by Germans on the right 
flank. Two corps were diverted to 
deal with the • attack, and the 
Germans were driven back across 
the Oise ; but on Aug. 30 Lan- 
rezao, his flanks unsecured, had to 
break off the engagement. Guise 
fell to the Germans the next day, 
and was not recovered until the 
final Allied advance in Oct. 1918. 
Pop. 7,370. 

Guise, Duke of. French title 
held by a cadet branch of the 
ruling family of Lorraine. The 
earldom of Guise, with Aumale, 
Elbeuf, and other possessions, 
was brought to Rudolph of Lor- 
raine by his wife Marie of Blois 
in 1333. In the hands of his 
grandson Claude it was converted 
into a duchy. Mary of Guise, 
also known as Mary of Lorraine 
(1515-60), was wife of James V 
of Scotland and mother of Mary 
Queen of Scots. The last duke 
died in 1675, and the title lapsed 
on the death of his great-aimt 
Marie. It was revived for Jean, 
son of Robert, duke of Chartres 
(1874-1940), who on the death in 
1926 of the duke of Orleans, be- 
came pretender to the throne of 
France. Exiled under republican 
law, he lived for many years near 
Brussels, He died Aug. 25, 1940, 
and was succeeded by his son, the 
Count of Paris (b. 1908). 

Guise, Chaeles de ^1525 '■74). 
French prelate, known as the car- 
dinal of Lorram&ir-The 2nd son of 
Claude, duke of Guise, he was made 
titular archbishop of Reims, 1538, 
and cardinal in 1547. Immoral and 
unscrupulous, but skilled in state- 
craft, he shared for many years the 
power of his brother Fran 90 is, 2nd 



Guipure. 
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duke of Guise. He helped to nego- 
tiate the treaty of Cateau-Cam- 
bresis» 1659, and, as a bitter foe of 
the Huguenots, strove to intensify 
the Inquisition in France. Forced 
to leave court by Catherine de’ 
Medici, he died in disgrace Dee. 26, 
1574. He is sometimes confused 
with his dissolute younger brother 
Louis, also a carnal, known as 
“cardinal of the bottles.” 

Guise, Claude, 1st Duke oe 
(1496-1550). A French soldier. 
Second son of Rene 11, duke of 


and Protestant parties. In the re- 
ligious wars which broke out in 

1562, Francois aj^ain took the field, 
winning victories at Rouen and 
Dreux, 1562, but while laying siege 
to Orleans was shot at St. Mesmin 
by a Protestant fanatic, Feb. 19, 

1563, and died five days later. 
Guise, Heijei, 3bd Duke of 

(1550-88). Son of Frangois of 
Guise. Bom Dec. 31, 1550, he in- 
herited his father’s courage but 
not his ability. He fought against 
the Turkish invaders of Hungary, 



Lorraine (d. was prominent in the massacre of 
1508), he was S. Bartholomew, 1572, and de- 
horn Oct. 20, feated the Huguenots at Dormans, 
1496, He in- 1575. He set out in 1585 to 
herited his use his great popularity to seize 
father’s French the crown from the discredited 
duchy of Au- Henry III. 
male, his bro- Defeating the German mercen- 
ther Anthony aries at Vimory, and the Hugue- 
sucoeeding to nots at Auneau, 1587, Guise en- 


1st Ihifce ol Guise the dukedom tered Paris and, the Parisian mob 


From a portrait tn the of Lorraine. In 

pm Palace. Florence 

ried Antoinette of Bourbon, thus 
linking himself with the French 
court, where he became an official 
of the household. He fought with 
great gallantry at Marignano, 


favouring his attempt, laid siege 
to the kmg in the Louvre. After 
the Day of the Barricades, May 12, 
1588, he might with more resolu- 
tion have grasped the crown. But 
Henry III left Paris for Blois, 
where he invited Guise to attend 


1515, and at Fuenterrabia, 1521. 
In 1525 he shattered the Anabap- 
tist forces in Lorraine. Francis I 
of France made Claude governor 
of Champagne, and converted his 
fief of Guise into a duchy, 1526. 
He was thus a peer of France, and 
by Angevin descent and his Lor- 


the states-general which he con- 
voked. The duke followed the king 
to Blois, but was assassinated 
there by the king’s arrangement, 
and almost in ins presence, Deo. 
23. lake his father, Henri was 
called Le Balafre, from a wound 
received at Dormans. 


raine duchy took precedence over 
the Bourbon princes themselves. 
He died April 12, 1550. 

Goise^ FEANqois, 2 nd Duke of 
(1519-63). French soldier and 
statesman. He was bom at Bar, 
Feb. 17, 1519, and saw war at 
Montmedy, in 1542; Landrecies, 
in 1543 ; and at the siege of Bou- 
logne, in 1545, his wounds in these 


Guise, Henri, 5th Duke of 
(1614-64). Born at Blois, April 4, 
1614, son of Charles of Lorraine, 
4th duke of Guise, he became arch- 
bishop of Reims. On his father’s 
death, 1640, he renounced his 
orders and took the title. He 
conspired with the count of Sois- 
sons against Louis XIII, 1641, and 
with Masaniello in 1647 to seize 


campaigns giving him the sobriquet 
of Le Balafre, the scarred. PTig 
defence of Metz against the emperor 
Charles V, 1552, made him famous 
as a general, and he commanded 
the French troops sent to aid Pope 
Paul in against Spain, 1556. In 
1558 he recovered Calais and other 
places from the English. 

Under Francis II the duke was 
virtually supreme ruler of France. 
With relentless cruelty he sup- 
pressed the conspirsycy of Amboise 
formed by the lesser nobility 
against the rule of the Guises and 
their ally the cardinal Granvella, 
1560. Under the regency of 
Catherine de’ Medici he formed, 
with the duke of Montmorency 
and the marshal de S. Andre, the 
“triumvirate” who opposed W 
attempts to reconcile the Catholic 


the crown of Naples, Taken pris- 
oner in the attempt, he was con- 
fined in Spain, 1648-52, but then 
joined the Frondeurs in Paris. 

Guitar (Greek kithara, Lat. 
ciihara). Stringed instrument, 
with a neck and fretted finger- 
board. The trae Spanish guitar 
has six strings, played by plucking 
with the fingers, usually tuned ; — 



Many other forms and sizes, tried 
during the last three centuries, 
may be seen in museums. 


Guitry, Lugien (1860-1925). 
A French actor. Bom in Paris, 
Dec. 13, 1860, he first appeared 

a at the Gym- 
nase in La 
Dame aux 
Cam 4 ] i as, 
1878. He spent 
some years at 

was producer 
attheCom4die 
Guitry, Francaise, but 
French actor vT ! 

Gerschei became best 

known by his 
successful managership of the 
Theatre de la Renaissance, 1902- 
09. Among his most successful 
performances there were in Anatole 
France’s Oainquebille and Le 
Mannequin d’Osier, Zola’s L’As- 
sommoir, and in L’Emigre and Le 
Juif Polonais. The death of 
Constant Coquelin in 1909 left 
Guitry the foremost French actor. 
He appeared in London in 1902, 
1909, 1920 and died June 1, 1925. 

Guitry, Saoha (b. 1885). A 
French actor and dramatist. Son 
of Lucien Guitry, he was bom at 

St. Petersburg ^ ' 

(Leningrad ), 

Feb. 21, 1885, 
and educated 
in Paris. He 
wrote over 
100 plays — 
mostly witty, 
sophisticated | 
comedies, in ! 
some of which Sacha Guitry, 

his father ap- French actor 

peared, e.g. toamatist 

Nono, 1905 ; La Prise de Berg-op- 
Zoom ; Pasteur ; Jacqueline ; Le 
Grand Due; Un Sujet de Roman; 
Quadrille, 1938. He was manager 
of famous Parisian theatres : 
Edouard VII, Varietes, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Boufies - Parisiens. 
With his wife Yvonne Printemps 
(q.v.) he acted continuously until 
their separation in 

j jl 1932. In films from 
I 1935, he played in 
I and directed brilliant 
I satires, e.g. Le Ro- 
J man d’un Tricheur, 
j| Les Perles de la 
3 Couronne- After the 
I liberation of France 
in 1944 a charge 
k I against Guitry of 
^ II collaboration with 
ipil Germans was with- 
\ drawn for lack of 
m I evidence. 

/ Guittone di Arezzo 
^ (c. 1235-94). Italian 

Guitar. Anfla- P°®\- . 

lusian model most mfluential fore- 


Sacha Guitry, 
French actor 
and dramatist 
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runners of Dante, he is credited 
with having first given the sonnet 
its enduring form, and with being 
the author of the first known 
Italian epistolary -wTitings. He 
is frequently referred to as 
Fra Guittone, having joined the 
military and religious order of the 
Cavalieri de Santa Maria. 

Guizot, Francois Pierre Guil- 
laume (1787-1874). French states- 
man and historian. Born at Nimes, 

Oct. 4, 1787, - 

of Huguenot 
parentage and 
brought up as 
a Protestant at 
Geneva, he 
went to Paris 
in 1805 to 
study law. 

While there 
he attracted P* G- Gnizot, 
French statesman 

attention 

by journalistic writings, and in 
1812 was appointed professor 
of modern history in the univer- 
sity of France. Under Louis XVIII 
he held several administrative 
offices and became leader of the 
moderate Liberals; but the re- 
actionary policy of Charles X 
drove him into opposition, and 
for some time his lectures were 
interdicted. 

Under Louis Philippe from 1830 
Guizot was almost continually in 
office. He moved towards a rigid 
Conservatism, but it was his law 
which in 1833 established primary 
education. In 1840 he was sent 


sinor, Bansda, Baria, Cambay, 
Chota Udaipur, Dharampur, Jah- 
war, Lunawada, Rajpipla, Sachin, 
Sant Jambughoda, Surgana, the 
Dangs, and the estates of Vatrak 
Kantha Thana. They came under 
the govt, of India in 1933, when 
the Baroda and Gujarat States 
agency was formed. This was 
amalgamated with the Western 
Indian States agency in 1944, 
the combined agency maintain- 
ing a resident for the Gujarat 
states at Bulsar. During 1947-48 
all the states were merged in Bom- 
bay. The area of Gujarat is 7,352 
sq. m., and the pop. 1,458,702. 
This is to be distinguished from 
Gujarat (vA.) in Pakistan. 

Gujarat. District, subdivision, 
and town of the Rawalpindi 
division of W. Punjab, Pakistan. 
The district lies between the 
Jhelum and Chenab rivers and is 
irrigated from the Jhelum canals. 
Wheat is the principal crop, most 
of the area being under cultiva- 
tion. Gujarat town makes furni- 
ture. District ; 2,051 sq. m., pop. 
745,364. Subdivision : 569 sq. m., 
pop. 304,778. Town, pop. 30,899, 
mostly Muslims. 

Gujarat, Battle of. Fought 
between the British and the Sikhs, 
Feb. 21, 1849. The second Sikh 
War had begun with the British 
check at Chiliianwalla, in Jan. In 
Feb. Lord Gough, the British com- 
mander, fought an army of Sikhs, 
estimated at 60,000, drawn up 
before the fortified town of Gu- 


men. Pop,, dist., 912,234; sub- 
division, about 200,000; town, 
84,545. 

Gulbarga. District and town 
of India, in Hyderabad state. 
Area of district, 6,719 sq. m. The 
cultivated area is considerable, 
millet being the chief crop. Lime- 
stone occurs ; cotton goods are 
made, and millet, hides, and cotton 
exported. Imports include salt, 
cotton, woollens, and hardware. 
In Gulbarga city, a trading centre, 
linked by rly. with Sholapur, is the 
Jama Masjid in the old fort, a 
mosque constructed in the time of 
Ferozeshah. Pop., dist., 1,312,055; 
town, 53,551. 

Gulden. Dutch name for a 
silver coin described in this 
Encyclopedia under Guilder. 

Gtiles . One of the seven heraldic 
tinctures, red. It is represented 
in drawings 
by a series of 
cii ilk vertical 

lines close 

V / together. The 

J 1 word is derived 

jjjJpilIF gumle (Lat. gu- 
throat, red 
skin, or Per- 
Sian ffpa , rose. 

Gulf (Gr. kolpos, bay). Large 
indentation of the coast-line of a 
country or continent, and the sea 
contained within it. The name of 
bay is generally given to an in- 
dentation whose mouth is broad 


as French ambassador to London, 
but remained in England only a 
few months, being recalled by the 
king to take Thiers’s place as 
foreign minister. His pacific 
policy maintained good relations 
with England, but at home — ^ia 
1847 he became prime minister — 
his refusal to yield to popular 
demands brought about the revolu- 
tion of Feb. 23, 1848, which 
virtually closed his political career. 
The rest of his life was devoted 
to literature. He died at Val- 
Richer, Normandy, Oct. 12, 1874. 

Guizot’s Histoire de la Revolu- 
tion d’Angleterre, Histoire de la 
Civilisation en Europe, and His- 
toire de la Civilisation en France, 
are carefully written, ‘philosophical 
in character, and impregnated 
with his own political ideas. His 
life w’as written by G. Bardoux, 
1894. Pro7i. Ghee-zo. 

Giyarat. A region of the 
Bombay province of India, lying 
N. of the Narbada river and E. of 
Kathiaw’-ar and the Rann of Cutch. 
It is a fertile plain, with plentiful 
rainfall. The Gujarat States 
political agency comprised Bala- 


jarat. He attacked them with his 
artillery, in which he was greatly 
superior, allowing this to play upon 
them for hrs. Am advance was 
then made, and the Sikh ranks 
broke into flight. The British 
cavalry pursued them for many 
miles, and the result was the anni- 
hilation of the Sikh army and the 
capture of its guns. The British 
army of 24,000 lost about 800. 
Gujarat was taken and the Punjab 
surrendered. See Sikh Wars. 

Gujranwala, Dist., subdivision, 
and town of W. Punjab, Pakistan, 
in the Lahore division. The area 
of the dist., which was awarded to 
the dominion of Pakistan by the 
boundary commission in 1947, is 
2,311 sq. m., of which about two- 
thirds is under cultivation, one- 
third of this being devoted to wheat ; 
other crops are gram, barley, cotton, 
and millet. The district owes much 
of its prosperity to the two Chenab 
irrigation canals. The manufacture 
of cotton cloth is an industry. Guj - 
ranwala town is an important com- 
mercial centre ; its manuf aclmes in- 
clude cotton cloth and brass vessels. 
Jats are the most numerous tribes- 


compared with its depth, while 
gulf is more appropriate to a long 
narrow indentation. Examples are 
the gulfs of Suez, Aden, CaUfomia, 
Mexico, Finland, and Bothnia. 

Gulf Stream. Warm ocean 
current flowing from the Gulf of 
Mexico along the S.E. coast of the 
U.S,A. The N.E. trades cause a 
great drift of waters — the N. Equa- 
torial current, from E. to W. 
across the Atlantic Ocean N. of the 
equator. Part of this current skirts 
the outer shores of the W. Indies, 
but the greater portion en.ers the 
Caribbean Sea and thence passes 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Here the 
piling up of waters causes a stream 
current to issue from the Gulf of 
Mexico between Florida and Cuba. 
This current unites with the branch 
which keeps outside the W. Indies 
to form the Gulf Stream. 

The combined current follows 
the direction of the coast ; it de- 
creases steadily in rate of flow, 
depth, and temperature, but in- 
creases in width. On reaching the 
latitudes of the prevailing wester- 
lies the Gulf Stream loses its 
character and becomes a great 
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drift. Its waters J! 

are spread out t- V.JY , 

Jike a fan, and, ' 
instead of there 
being a broad 

oceanriver, there "t ') “A^A 

is a general 
movement of the 5 ?S^> 7 a 


whole surface 
waters of the 
ocean which, 
pushed by the 
-winds, drift to- 
w’ards the coasts 
of N.W. Europe. 
Thisdrift current 
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Gulf Stream. Chart of the North Atlantic Ocean showing 
the origin and directions of the current 

at 30 m, a men, who imagined it to be at- 


day ; the trans- Atlantic current is tached to submerged rocks. 


only about one-seventh as fast. 


Sub-order {Lari) of sea- 


The amelioration of the climate of birds, comprising about 50 species. 
W. Europe is due to the prevailing It includes the various genera com- 
W. and S.W. winds, not directly monly known as gulls, terns, kitti- 
to the Gulf Stream, although an wakes, and skuas. Most are grey 
extension of the latter across the and white in colour, have long and 
Atlantic is caused at the same time, powerful wings, and are web- 
Gnlfvveed (Sargamum fiacct- footed. All are fine swimmers and 
ferum)^ A seaweed of the class fliers, and many of them divers. 


Phaeophyceae, It has narrow, The majorii 
stalked leaves, with , * ^ ^ 

stalked airbladders ... J I # ^ 

at their base. k * jf % m 

floats on the sea, Ifc J ^ Jt 

forming vast fields % m J F i 

that impede ship- » I # 

ping. Detached pieces # f 

are often deposited \ w W 

on distant shores by I’ jf 

the Gulf Stream. Its 

celebrated head- j^****"*^ ^ 

quarters is in the ' 

Atlantic, where it Leaves and fruit of 

the Sargasso Sea seaweed 


is estimated to 
cover an area of 200,000 sq. m„ 
known as the Sargasso Sea, and 
almost unaltered since the days 
when Columbus encountered it 
about 400 leagues to the W. of the 
Canaries, to the great alarm of his 


The majority haunt the coasts, 
- * ^ ^ usually in flocks, but 

f & are frequently found 

i m far inland during 

% J severe weather. Gulls 

\jLvr i are often seen fol- 
f lowing the plough in 
/ # search of grubs, and 

^ Jt the assemblage of 

^ .jJr flocks of black- 

headed gulls is a 
common sight in 
^ ^ _ London during 

--ter- When a! 
sea they feed on 
fishes and small crustaceans 
Gulls are all migratory, either 
wholly or partially. Their large 
eggs, of which they lay usually 
two or three a season, are in many 
places collected for the table. 


Most gulls nest on the cliffs ; 
some, as the black-headed gulls, 
in the marshes. Voracious feeders, 
eating almost anything, to break 
mussels they will cany them aloft 
to drop them on the rocks. 

Among the more familiar species 
are the common guU, which is 
really less common than many 
others, and visits England only in 
winter; the black-headed gull, 
which is common around the 
coasts, has a red beak, and develops 
a dark-brown head and neck in 
summer ; and the herring gifil, a 
large bird measuring nearly 2 ft. 
in length, which has a yellow beak, 
red legs, and yellow rings round 
the eyes. /See Bird. 

GiiUet (Lat. gula^ throat). Tube 
leading from the pharynx to the 
stomach through which food 
passes, iSee Oesophagus. 

Gulliver’s Travels. Satiric 
work of fiction by Jonathan Swift, 
parts of which have gained later 
popularity as a children’s story. 
It was &st published pseudony- 
mously in 1726 as Travels into 
Several Remote Nations of the 
World by Lemuel Gulliver. It is 
divided into four parts, telling of 
as many voyages ; to Lilliput and 
to Brobdingnag, in both of which 
the satire is political ; to Laputa, 
satirising philosophers and men of 
science ; and to the Houyhnhnms, 
where the satire degenerates into 
misanthropy. Apart from the 
satire, this work is one of the 
most original and convincing works 
of extravagant fiction. The idea is 
borrowed from the Vera Historia, 
or True History, of Lucian 
{g.v.\ which also inspired Cyrano 
de Bergerac’s Voyage k la Lune. 
See Brobdingnag ; Lilliput ; 
Houyhnhnms ; Swift, J onathan. 

Gullstrand, Allvae (1862- 
1930). Swedish physician. Born 
at Landskrona, June 5, 1862, he 
became professor of diseases of the 
eye, 1894, and of physiological 
and physical optics, 1913, in the 
university of Uppsala, where he 
engaged in valuable researches on 
dioptrics. He died July 28, 1930. 



SEt* 1 h Bla-ck-headed gull, common wound the coasts, has a red beak. 2. Herrin? gull, large bird with yellow beak, a 
typical Bntish coastal species. 3. Black-backed gull, a highly predacious bird, also seen on the coasts of Great Britain 
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Gully, John (1783-1863). Brit- 
ish sportsman. Born at the Crown 
Inn, Wick, of which his father was 
the proprietor, Ang. 21, 1783, he 
was brought up as a butcher. 
While imprisoned for debt in the 
Marshalsea he made the acquaint- 
ance of the Game Chicken, the 
prize-fighter, who obtained his 
release by interesting some patrons 
of the ring. GuUy fought in the 
ring till 1808, then became a pro- 
fessional betting man and amassed 
a large fortune, which he invested 
in collieries. He won the St. Leger 
with Margrave in 1832, pulled ofi 
the double at Epsom in 1846 with 
Pyrrhus I (Derby) and Mendicant 
(Oaks) and in 1854 won the 2,000 
Guineas with Hermit (not the 
Derby winner of 1867) and the 
Derby with Andover. Gully repre 
sented Pontefract in parliament, 
1832-37. He died March 9, 1863. 
Consult Life and Times, B. Dar- 
win, 1935. 

Gum (Eucalyptus). Large genus 
of tall evergreen trees of the 
family Myrtaceae. With few ex- 
ceptions they are natives of Aus- 
tralia, where they are the dominant 
trees of the forests. They have 
undivided, leathery, and usually 
alternate leaves. The upper part 
of the calyx and the corolla are 
shed when the flower opens, so 
that the great number of stamens 
form the most conspicuous feature 
of the expanded blossom. Euca- 
lyptus oil is obtained from the 
leaves of E. globulus, the blue gum. 

Some species rapidly attain 
enormous proportions, the height 
frequently exceeding those of the 
giant sequoias of California. E. 
amygdalina has been recorded of 
the height of 522 ft. The girth of 
these big trees at 5 ft. from the 
ground averages from 40 ft. to 50 
ft., though they have been 88 ft. 
Planks over 200 ft. long have been 
cut from them. Some species shed 
the outer bark in long thin strips ; 
but the under bark is deliberately 
stripped for roofing houses and 
many trees are killed by this 
process. Fallen timber rapidly 
decays. Among other products of 
the gum trees is a kind of kino, 
which exudes from the tree as a 
resinous juice, and has great 
astringent properties. The timber 
is valuable for many purposes, 
especially where beams of great 
length are required. 

Gum (Lat. gummi). Substance 
which with water yields a sticky 
adhesive solution or a thick 
mucilage. Most natural gums are 
spontaneous exudations from trees, 
and are insoluble in organic sol- 
vents, e.g. turpentine, alcohol. 


Chemically they are related to the 
carbohydrates (sugars). The chief 
is gum arable, obtained from 
various species of Acacia, by far 
the most important being A. 
Senegal, which grows in Africa 
from Nigeria to the Nile and as 
far S, as Natal. The chief resin 
collecting areas are French Senegal 
and the Sudan, where the trade is 
well organized and the trees are 
tapped systematically. Gum has 
been obtained from Sudan since 
very early times and records of its 
collection and use are found in The 
Book of the Dead {q.v.). Other 
species of tree yield similar but 
generally inferior gums. The best 
grade of gum 
arable isknown 
as Kordofan. 
Gum arabic 
dissolves in 
water, giving 
clear viscous 
solutions used 
as adhesives, 
and also in 
confectionery 
and the finish- 
ing of textiles. Gum tragacanth 
(gum dragon) is typical of the 
gums which swell up and yield 
thick mucilages with water. It is 
obtained from various species of 
Astragalus, the chief being A. 
gumm ifer, a shrub which grow’s in 
Asia Minor, Turkey, and the up- 
lands of Persia. When the stem is 
cut, the gum exudes and dries in 
the form of thin flakes. Gum 
tragacanth is used in medicine, in 
the manufacture of sauces, chut- 
neys, etc., and in textile finishing. 
Various other gums are obtained 
and sometimes appear mixed, 
either intentionally or accident- 
ally, with arabic and tragacanth. 
Some of these, e.g. gum karaya, 
one of the Sterculhi gums, are not 
regarded as adulterants ; others 
are, e.g. gum ghatti, which is 
less soluble than arabic, and hog 
tragacanth, an inferior type of 
tragacanth. Hog tragacanth comes 
from a species of Prunus. Many 
trees of the Sterculia species yield 
a gum somewhat resembling tra- 
gacanth, but of inferior quality. 

In addition to gums collected as 
exudations from trees, an im- 
portant gum, gum tragasol, is ex- 
tracted from the seeds of the carob 
or locust tree, Ceratonia siliqua; 
it resembles tragacanth and is used 
in textile dyeing and finishing. 

Of manufactured gums, dextrin 
or British gum is the most im- 
portant. It is in some respects 
superior to gum arabic as an 
adhesive, especially where mechan- 
ical application, e.g. in the case of 


postage stamps, is necessary. In 
commerce, the term gum is often 
incorrectly used to include resins. 
See Besin. 

Gmn OE Gingiva. Name for 
the fleshy tissue w’hich surrounds 
the margin of the upper and lower 
jaw’s. The gums are covered by 
mucous membrane which is con- 
tinuous with that of the mouth. 
Inflammation of the gums may 
arise from neglect of the teeth, 
allowing of invasion by micro- 
organisms. It is also seen in 
scurvy and when there is a lack of 
Vitamin C. The presence of tartar 
and red swollen gums indicates 
that of infection, the source of 
which may need to be determined 
by dental X-rays. Chronic in- 
flammation of the gum may 
eventually lead to loosening and 
falling out of the teeth. An abscess 
at the root of a tooth may break 
through on the surface of the gum, 
the condition being known as a 
gumboil. 

Pyorrhoea alveolaris is an in- 
flammatory state of the gums 
associated with the formation of 
pus between the teeth and the 
gum. The condition is apt to affect 
the general health, being asso- 
ciated with, anaemia, disorders of 
digestion, and rheumatism. In 
chSronic cases the teeth often 
become loose. Reflex salivation 
may he present and much mucus 
is secreted by the glands of the 
mouth. Bad breath and an un- 
pleasant taste in the mouth re- 
sult from decomposing food and 
the pockets of pus. Treatment, 
to be carried out under expert 
advice, consists in high vitamin 
intake, stimulation of the gums, 
and strict oral hygiene ; penicillin 
has also been found helpful in 
some cases. If the condition is 
severe, removal of the teeth may 
be necessary. 

Gumbo OE Oeea {Hibiscus 
esculentus). Annual herb of the 
family Malvaceae. It is a native 
of the W. Indies, and has yellow 
flowers. The unripe fruits contain 
much mucilage, and are used in 
cookery for thickening soups, and 
for other purposes. 

Gumboil. Small abscess on the 
gum, arising usually from decay 
of a tooth, ^ee Gum, 

Gumma (Plural gummata). 
Lesion which may form in almost 
any organ or tissue of the body 
during the later course of syphilis, 
yaws, and tubercle. 

Gummidge, Mrs. Character in 
Dickens’s David Copperfield. She 
is the widow of Daniel Peggotty’s 
partner, and, given a home by that 
generous man, takes the most 



Gum arabic, flowers 
of Acacia Senegal 
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comfortable place and querulously 
complains that she is a “lone, 
lorn creetur, and everythink goes 
contrairy with her.” 

Gimmimg. Disease or affec- 
tion of fruit trees usually due to 
excessive richness in the soil. It 
manifests itself by exudations of a 
yellowish-brown transparent sub- 
stance upon the stems or joint 
branches of the trees. Trees so 
affected should either be trans- 
planted into a less fertile soil or 
rigorously root-pruned. As a rule, 
gummy trees run to an excess of 
foliage without making much fruit. 
The condition may also be a re- 
sponse to disease, such as silver 
leaf of plum trees, where it is a 
protective device to isolate diseased 
tissues. 

Gnniii. River of India, in the 
United Provinces. It rises east of 
Pilibhit, and after a course of about 
600 m. enters the Ganges at Said- 
pur, in Ghazipur district. The 
Gumti is the only left bank tribu- 
tary of the Ganges which does not 
issue from the Himalayas ; it de- 
pends for its water entirely upon 
the rains. Lucknow is the chief 
town on its banks. 

Gumnrdjina, GuMUBZHnfA, on 
Gttmxjljina. Town of Greece, in 
Thrace. Known chiefly for ite 
large annual cattle market, it is 
situated on the Karaga, about 
70 m. S.W. of Adrianople, and 
12 m. from the Aegean Sea. The 
district produces good wine. 

Gun (A.S. gonne^ machine for 
throwing missiles). Term loosely 
employed to describe several 
widely different varieties of fire- 
arms and, more particularly, 
relatively long-barrelled varieties. 
Amoi^ smaller firearms, the term 
gun is chiefly confined to long- 
barrelled, smooth-bore sporting 
weapons and the automatically 
operated rifles termed machine- 
guns. Among larger firearms, gun 
is the designation of the long- 
barrelled rifled weapons, which, 
on account of their stronger con- 
struction, permitting higher cham- 
ber pressures, and consequently 
greater muzzle velocity of the pro- 
jectile, are able to throw the latter 
a greater distance with a compara- 
tively fiat trajectory in contra- 
distinction to the more lightly 
constructed howitzers, which, 
though they may throw a projec- 
tile of equal or greater weight for 
similar calibres, work at a lower 
pressure, have a shorter range, and 
attain this by a steep or high 
trajectory. Howitzers are usuaUy 
rifled, but many introduced to aid 
trench fighting in the First Great 
War were smooth bored. 


The early history and develop- 
ment of the sporting gun is the 
same as that of the military wea- 
pon, and it was not until it was re- 
cognized, towards the middle of 
the 19tli century, that a rifled 
w'eapon was essential for military 
purposes, that the two classes be- 
came distinctive. Modem sporting 
guns throw a charge of small shot 
to an effective range of 50 to 90 
yards, the barrels being smooth 
bored. If the bore is parallel 
throughout it is known as cylinder, 
but if it is constricted towards 
the muzzle in order to increase the 
effective range and prevent the 
shot spreading so widely it is 
termed choke (half or full). Most 
guns are double barrelled, and ex- 
cept for special* purposes it is 
usual for the right barrel to be 
cylinder and the left choke bored. 
The size of the bore is designated 
by a number, this being a survival 
from the days of the musket and 
founded on the weight of the 
single lead bullet which the barrel 
was designed to use. The most 
usual size is 12 bore, but 8 or 4 
bore guns are employed for duck 
shooting, and 16, 20, and 28 bore 
guns when an exceptionally light 
weapon is desired. 

The question of weight has 
always been important in the 
manufacture of sporting weapons, 
it being essential to attain the 
maximum strength with the mini- 
mnm weight. Barrels were for 
years constmcted of strands of 
wrought iron and steel twisted and 
then welded together (Damascus 
barrels) ; but the type is now 
chiefly valued for the beauty of 
the etched surface, as modern 
alloy steels provide ample strength 
and toughness. 

All modem weapons are breech- 
loading and employ central fire car- 
tridges. In some guns the striking 
mechanism is external (hammer 
guns), while in others the striking 
mechanism is enclosed in the lock, 
giving a neater appearance (ham- 
merless). Some of the latter class, 
known as ejectors, automatically 
throw out the empty cartridge 
case after a shot has been fired, 
and a further development is the 
single trigger gun in which one 
trigger controls both barrels. 
Single-barrel repeating and auto- 
matic guns carrying five to eight 
cartridges in a magazine have also 
been introduced, hut are too heavy 
to be popular. To give some 
measure of safety where it is 
necessary to carry the weapons 
loaded, hammer guns can be placed 
at half cock, and the hammerless 
variety have a safety catch. 


In the highest-class guns speci- 
ally well-figured walnut is em- 
ployed for the stocks, and the 
greatest skill is lavished on elab- 
orate engraving of the lock plates 
and breech block. English guns 
have the highest reputation for 
beauty and accuracy of workman- 
ship, while Belgian guns supply a 
more popular demand. After 1918 
the Birmingham Small Arms 
co. instituted a policy of mass pro- 
duction of plain finished, reliable 
guns at a competitive price. Be- 
fore any gun is purchased it should 
be submitted to a firing proof for 
strength as evidenced by a proof 
mark stamped on the barrels, while 
smokeless powder cartridges should 
not be used in any gun which has 
not been tested for the higher pres- 
sures involved and does not bear 
the stamp “ nitro proof.” See 
Artillery ; Bore ; Bullet ; Calibre ; 
Firearms ; Guns and Gunnery, 
Naval ; Machine-Gun ; Rifle. 

Gunboat. Term usually applied 
to small craft capable of operating 
in shallow waters and limited areas, 
and in which the gun assumes an 
importance disproportionate to the 
size of the vessel. In the days of 
sail, a gunboat was usually a 
small coast defence vessel, often 
furnished with sweeps to enable 
her to take advantage of an oppo- 
nent becalmed in sight of land. 

In the British Navy recently 
there have been three types of 
gunboat: (1) River gunboats, 
originally designed for service on 
the Yang-tse and other Chinese 
waterways ; in size these have 
varied from 700 tons, with an 
armament of two 4-in. guns, one 
3*7-in. howitzer, and a dozen 
smaller weapons, to 185 tons, 
armed with one 3 *7 -in. howitzer 
and nine smaller pieces. (2) Motor 
gunboats, employed during the 
Second Great War against enemy 
coastal traffic in the North Sea 
and English Channel; ultimately 
there were two main types, of 72 
and 60 tons respectively, with 
speeds of 25-26*5 knots, and arma- 
ments of 40-mm., 20-mm., and 
machine-guns. (3) Steam gun- 
boats, with the same purpose but 
of greater size and speed (250 tons 
and over 30 knots). 

In the U.S. and Netherlands 
navies the term gunboat has been 
applied to a vessel which would be 
classified as a sloop in the Royal 
Navy. The Brazilian navy pos- 
sesses specially designed gunboats 
for duty on the Amazon, varying 
in size from 620 to 190 tons. 

Guncotton. Nitrocellulose of 
a high degree of nitration, contain- 
ing 13-13| p.c. of nitrogen. Cotton 
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waste is the raw material generally 
employed in the manufacture of 
guncotton. It is given a drastic 
treatment with alhali to remove 
all grease, boiled with several 
changes of water, dried, picked 
over % hand to remove impurities, 
opened out by a teasing machine, 
and then desiccated. The nitrating 
acid contains about 75 p.c. sul- 
phuric acid, 17 p.c. nitric acid, and 
8 p.c. water, the proportions vary- 
ing according to the process. When 
nitration is complete the gun- 
cotton is immersed in water and 
thoroughly washed to remove the 
bulk of the acids, and then under- 
goes stabilisation to remove pro- 
ducts, which, i£ left in, would 
have a deleterious effect on its 
keeping properties. 

Stabilisation implies boiling the 
guncotton in about 10 series of 
waters, a trace of alkali being 
sometimes added, the total boiling 
lasting about 50 hours. Passing 
the guncotton through a pulping 
machine reduces it to a fine state 
of division ; it is then passed over 
a trap- to remove foreign matter, 
and then washed again in a 
poacher, a small percentage of cal- 
cium carbonate added, and then 
the water content reduced to about 
25 p.c., and the pulp moulded 
into blocks by hydraulic pressure. 

Wet guncotton is insensitive and 
a satisfactory blasting explosive if 
primed with dry guncotton inith 
ated with a fulminate detonator. 
At one time it found extensive use 
for filling mines, torpedoes, etc., 
but has been displaced by trinitro- 
toluene, and at present is only em- 
ployed for military blasting, being 
pressed into 15 oz. slabs. In the 
dry state guncotton is sensitive to 
friction and percussion, and must 
be handled with great care. In this 
condition it is used for priming wet 
guncotton. It also makes smoke- 
less powders. See Explosives ; 
Nitrocellulose ; Smokeless Powder. 

Gnndulph (c. 1024-1108). A 
Norman bishop and architect. 
Born near Rouen, he was educated 
there and became a clerk of the 
cathedral. He then accompanied 
William, archdeacon and later 
archbishop of Rouen, on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and on 
his return in 1060 became a monk 
of Bee. When the prior of Bee, 
Lanfranc, was appointed abbot 
at Caen, Gundulph went with 
him, and in 1070 followed Lanfranc 
to the see of Canterbury as his 
steward. From 1077 to 1108 
Gundulph was bishop of Rochester. 
He reestablished the chapter as a 
monastic body, and rebuilt the 
cathedral. He was also the 


architect of the White Tower, in 
the Tower of London, and of 
S. Leonard’s Tower, W. Mailing, 
and other buildings. In 1089 he 
acted temporarily as archbishop 
of Canterbury between the death 
of Lanfranc and the appointment 
of Anselm. He died March 7, 1 108, 
and was buried at Rochester. 





Gimjah or Gaxja. Dried flower- 
ing tops of the female plants of 
Indian hemp. See Ganja, 

Gun Licence. Permit necessary 
for the possession of firearms. In 
Great Britain the licence, which is 
administered by the county coun- 
cils and is rigidly enforced, permits 
the owner to carry firearms. It 
costs 10s. a year, and expires on 
July 31. Soldiers carrying rifles 
or revolvers in the performance 
of duty, are exempt, as are also 
holders of game licences. The 
possession of a gun licence does not 
absolve the owner from the neces- 
sity of applying for a police permit 
to possess firearms. See Firearms. 

Gnnmakers’ Company. Lon- 
don city livery company. It was 
granted a charter in 1637 for the 
purpose of com- 
pelling the proof 
and marking by 
the company of 
the barrels of cer- 
tain small arms 
before sale. By 
the Gun Barrel 
^ , Proof Act, 1868, 

Gunmakers* Com- rharter 

panyarms cnarter was 

recognized and it 
was made obligatory for the barrels 
of small arms (with certain excep-' 
tions) to he proved and marked 
either by the company or by the 
guardians of the Birmingham proof 
house. The ojOSces are at 7-11, 
Moorgate, E.C.2. 

Gunmetal. An alloy of copper 
and tin, with smaller amounts of 
zinc and lead, containing 85-90 
p.c. copper. It thus belongs to that 
class of alloys known as bronzes. 
It was long the chief metal used in 
the making of cannon, its place 
now being taken by steel. Possibly 
the Chinese prepared gunmetal and 
used it in making ordnance long 
before any other people ; the Arabs 
prepared such cannon at the be- 
ginning of the 12th century ; and 
cannon used by the Turks at the 
siege of Constantinople in 1394 
may have been of this alloy. Gun- 
metal makes parts of machinery 
which require great strength but 
for which steel or iron cannot be 
employed, as in certain classes of 
pumps, and for the bearings of 
heavy shafts. See Alloys ; Bronze. 

Gmm. Name of a family of 
English cricketers. They all played 


for Nottinghamshire, where Wil- 
liam (1858-1921) was bom. A 
model batsman and superb fields- 
man, he made 24,899 runs in 25 
seasons, 1880-1904, and had an 
innings of 228 in a test match 
against Australia in 1890. Also a 
footballer who represented Notts 
County and England, he died Jan. 
29, 1921. Twoof his nephews, John 
and George, played cricket for 
their county and country, George 
scoring 119 at Sydney on his first 
appearance against Australia in 
1907, and heading the English 
batting averages in 1919. The 
latter’s son, George Vernon (b. 
1905), was a regular member of the 
Notts eleven 1932-39. 

Gunner. One who operates a 
gun. A gunner in the Royal Artil- 
lery is a private soldier, though he 
does not necessarily serve a gun 
in action, but may be a driver, 
signaller, etc. The actual gun crew 
are called gun numbers. The rank 
of master gunner is peculiar to 
coast artillery units and is held by 
a warrant officer. 

In the Royal Navy a gunner is a 
warrant officer engaged in duties 
connected with the gun armament 
and ammunition of ships and shore 
establishments. Naval and Royal 
Marine ratings actually serving are 
called gunnery ratings ; there are 
also Royal Marine gunner, com- 
missioned Royal Marine gunner, 
commissioned gunner, gunner (T), 
and gunner’s mate. 

Gunners in the R.A.F. are mem- 
bers of air crew and operate the 
defensive armament of aircraft, 
ranking as gunner I, II, III, or IV. 
In the R.A.F. Regiment aU per- 
sonnel below the rank of corporal 
are rated as gunners, irrespective 
of their duties. 

The office of master gunner, St. 
James’s Park, is an honorary rank 
awarded by the king. Selected 
from among the colonels com- 
mandant, R.A., the holder depu- 
tises for the king at R.A. cere- 
monies. The first master gunner 
was appointed m 1263 : Viscount 
Alanbrooke in 1946. 

Giumersbury. District of Mid- 
dlesex, England, part of the bor. 
of Brentford and Chiswick. It has 
Ealing and Acton to the N. and is 
served by suburban electric rail- 
ways. An estate here, which includes 
a park, was purchased in 1761 
for Princess Amelia, daughter of 
George II, whose parties at Gun- 
nersbuiy House were famous. It 
was sold in 1786, pulled down in 
1801, rebuilt on a smaller scale, and 
superseded in turn by a mansion 
belonging to the Rothschild family. 
Pop. 5,655. See Brentford. 
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Gunnery ScsihooL Specialist 
gunnery training establishments 
exist for all British fighting ser- 
vices. Instructors’ and other 
higher courses for the artillery 
are held at the school of artillery, 
Larkhill, the school of A,A. 
artillery, Manorbier, and the coast 
defence gunnery school, Plymouth. 
(*^ee Artillery Schools.) The 
principal naval gunnery school is 
H.M.S. Excellent on Whale 

Island. The practical application 
of naval gunnery is carried out at 
sea on exercises. The R.A.P. trains 
large numbers in both air gunnery 
and ground gunnery, the central 
gunnery school being at Lecon- 
field. The qualified air gunner, 
whose course includes air firing 



Maria Ganmiig, Countess of Coventry 
From a painting by F. Cotes 


spring, stored IJ to 3 years, then 
cut into pieces about an inch thick, 
packed into iron cylinders having 
holes at one end through which 
volatile constituents escape, and 
heated in a furnace for four hours. 
Air is excluded from the charcoal 
by allowing the cylinder to cool in 
a" larger closed tank. Military 
gunpowder generally approximates 
to : saltpetre, 75 p.c. ; charcoal, 
15 p.c. ; and sulphur, 10 p.c. ; but 
for blasting the variations of com- 
position are considerable. The in- 
gredients are separately weighed 
out and roughly ground. It is 
usual to add some of the saltpetre 
to the sulphur to prevent the latter 
becoming electrified and igniting, 
the remainder being ground with 


on the range and at towed taigets, 
is entitled to wear the brevet AG. 

GTnming, Elizabeth (1734- 
90). Duchess of Hamilton and of 
Argyll. She was the second of three 
daughters of an 
Irish squire, 
John Gunning 
of Castle Coote, 
CO. Roscom- 
mon. With her 
elder sister 
Maria, she came 
to London in 
1751, with the 
intention of 
Bliaabeth Gunning, ooinff on the 
Dnche® of Hamilton v Ixt, - 

and of Argyll stage, but there 

From a print in the the beauty of 
British Museum pajp mSide 

an extraordinary impression in 
society and among the populace. 
They were feted everywhere, 
while crowds followed them in 
the streets. ‘ In 1752 Elizabeth 
married the 6th duke of Hamil- 
ton (d. 1758). After being en- 
gaged to the 3rd duke of Bridge- 
water, she married in 1759 the 
marquess of Lome, who, in 1770, 
succeeded his father as 5th duke of 
Argyll. In 1776 she was created 
Baroness Hamilton, with re- 
mainder to her male issue as baron. 
She died May 20, 1790. Two of her 
sons became diikes of Hamilton, 
and two dukes of Argyll ; she also 
had three daughters. There are 
several portraits of her in existence. 

Gmmmg, Maeia (1733-60). 
,Countess of Coventry. Elder sister 
of Elizabeth Gunning, she married 
the 6th earl of Coventry in 1752, 
less than three weeks after Eliza- 
beth’s marriage to the duke of 
Hamilton. She was generally re- 
garded as being more beautiful 
than Elizabeth, and the loveliest 
woman at the court. In 1759 
she was mobbed by an admiring 
crowd in Hyde Park, and was 
afterwards provided by the king 


with a military escort. She died 
of consumption, Oct. 1, 1760, per- 
haps fiom the use of white lead for 
her complexion. 

Gtixmisim. River of Colorado, 
U.S.A. Rising in the S.W. part of 
the state, it flows W, and N.W. for 
200 m., and joins the Grand, a main 
headstream of the Colorado. It 
has cut deep canons, one, of granite, 
40 ft. long and 2,500 ft. deep. 

GxmPit. Protected and camou- 
flaged site for artillery. For gims 
engaging land targets, the pit is 
shallow, so that the gun may have 
maximum depression. Walls of 
sandbags protect the gun crews 
from blast, and the gun itself is 
concealed by a camouflage of 
netting or branches. A subsidiary 
pit is provided near each gun for 
the storage of ammunition. Gun 
pits to accommodate A.A. artillery 
are generally circular, so that the 
gun may traverse a completer 
circle. The development of mobile 
warfare has limited the use of gun 
pits for field and heavy artillery, 
and the entrenchment is now 
generally confined to A.A. guns 
not exceeding a calibre of 3*7 ins. 
Permanently sited guns are pro- 
tected by emplacements. Anti- 
tank guns are sometimes put in 
pits when covering the line of a 
probable armoured advance. 

Gunpowder. Oldest known 
explosive. It was first used for 
blasting about the 17th century 
and until the introduction of 
nitroglycerine into industry in 
1867 was the only blasting ex- 
plosive available. The constituents 
of modern gunpowder are saltpetre, 
charcoal, and sulphur. Early 
mixtures, the first of which was 
described c. 1250 by Roger Bacon, 
contained much more charcoal 
and sulphur than is used today. 

Ordinary charcoal is unsuitable 
for gunpowder, and at present 
dogwood, alder, or willow is cut in 


the charcoal to prevent clogging. 

After preliminary mixing by 
hand or in rotating drums, the in- 
gredients are incorporated. The 
rollers are suspended so that they * 
cannot approach within J in. of the 
bed, this minimising the risk of 
friction on a thin layer of powder. 
Ploughs constantly push the mass 
under the rollers, thoroughly 
grinding and mixing the ingre- 
dients, which are moistened with 
water, 80 lb. being nulled at a time 
for. 3 to 8 hours. One shaft drives 
six mills, which are separated by 
strong walls, water tanks being ar- 
ranged so that an explosion in any 
mill floods them aU. The caked 
powder is next broken up, the frag- 
ments arranged m layers between 
plates and pressed to high density. 

The mass is broken down by 
passing between toothed bronze 
rollers, and automatic sieves grade 
the powder as to size, large frag- 
ments being recrushed and dust re- 
jected. Gunpowder has been largely 
displaced as a sporting and mili- 
tary propellant by smokeless pow- 
der {q.v,), but finds considerable use 
for blasting, in certain types of shell 
and cheap sporting cartridges, and 
as an igniter for smokeless powder 
in cannon. See Explosives. 

Gunpowder Plot. Conspiracy 
to blow up King James I and both 
houses of parliament on the day 
fixed for the opening of parlia- 
ment, Nov. 5, 1605. Several 
Roman Catholic gentry, out of 
patience with the penal laws 
against the practising of their 
faith, were in the plot, and it was 
betrayed to the authorities be- 
cause one of them wrote to warn 
his brother-in-law not to attend the 
opening. On Nov. 4 the buildings 
were searched and Guy Fawkes 
(q.v.) was discovered with gun- 
powder in a cellar under the house 
of lords. Fawkes was tortured and 
most of the conspirators, even 
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those 


who had 
to the 
Midlands, were 
chased, slain, or 
captured. The 
ceremony of 
searching the 
vaults before the 
annual opening of 
parliament, and 
the small boys’ 

“ guy ” which is 
burnt together 
with fireworks on 
Nov. 5, are lega- 
cies of the plot. 

It has occasioned much controver- 
sial literature. A form of service 
for Nov. 5 was excised from the 
book of Common Prayer in 1859. 

Gun-room. Room in warships 
so called because it was formerly 
situated at the end of the gun- 
deck. It was used in large ships by 
the gunner, in small ones by the 
lieutenants as a common living- 
room. The modem gun-room is a 
mess shared by sub-lieutenants, 
engineer sub-lieutenants, officers 
of the accountant branch junior 
to assistant paymasters of four 
years’ seniority, and midshipmen. 
Senior officers mess in the ward- 
room (g.u.). 

GuuRumung. The smuggling 
of arms into places where their im- 
port is forbidden or strictly con- 



Crunpowder Plot. Contemporary print of the conspira- 
tors : left to right, Bates, Robert Winter, Chris. Wright, 
John Wright, Percy, Guy Fawkes, Catesby, Thos. Winter 


trolled, especially for political pur- 
poses. Governments which fear the 
armed resistance of subject peoples 
have to keep a look-out for gun- 
running, which may be a lucrative 
undertaking for the unscrupulous. 
The Persian Gulf and the Malay 
Archipelago have been regions 
associated with gun mnning ; 
another was the W. Mediterranean 
during the Carlist intrigues in 
Spain. In 1914 came the Ulster- 
men’s feat in Belfast Lough and 
that of the Irish Nationalists at 
Howth. There was an organized 
system between the mainland and 
Cuba during the rebellion in that 
island in 1898. Gxm running in the 
Second Great War was one means 
by which the Allies helped parti- 
sans in occupied countries. 


GUNS AND GUNNERY IN THE NAVY 

^ Pranois McMurtrie, Editor, Jane’s Pignting snips 


The Special types of gun used at sea^ and the special problems of 
naval gunnery are here described. Land gunnery is described under 
Artillery^ air gunnery under Air Fighting 


Naval guns are those engines on 
board fighting ships from which 
projectiles are discharged by ex- 
plosive force. Edward III had 
iron and brass guns in his ships, 
and through subsequent centuries 
the mechanisms increased in num- 
ber and variety. In Elizabeth’s 
time ships carried the double 
cannon or cannon-royal, firing a 
64-lb. projectile, and the demi- 
cannon, which was a 30-pounder. 
Smaller guns were the culverins, 
which were longer in proportion 
to bore, and fired shots ranging 
from 17 lb. to one pound. They 
comprised whole and demi-cul- 
verins, serpentines, sakers, minions, 
falcons, robinets, and bases. 

Petards and Murderers 
Other gons, something like the 
modern howitzer, were called 
perriers. They were intended to 
discharge stone balls, carcase or 
case shot, fire-balls, and the Hke. 
There were also mortar pieces 
called petards and murderers, the 
latter being breech-loaders, like 


some other types of the time. 
Early guns were made of bronze 
and iron bars hooped together. 
The Sovereign of the Seas, launched 
in the reign of Charles I, mounted 
about 100 brass guns. Cast iron 
guns were made in England as early 
as 1545, and this construction 
continued for 300 years or more. 

In the Napoleonic Wars 
All these guns were smooth- 
bores, firing round shot. In the 
French Revolutionary and Napole- 
onic Wars, the largest line-of- 
battle ships usually carried 32- 
pounders or 42-pounders as the 
lower deck armament ; 24- 

pounders on the middle (or main) 
deck ; and 18-pounders on the 
upper deck supplemented by 
shorter and lighter pieces known 
as carronades, from Carron in 
Scotland where they were first 
made. These fired shot of from 
six to 68 lb. in weight, and were 
designed to fire large calibre pro- 
jectUes with accuracy to the dis- 
tance at which ships in those days 


usually sought to engage, i.e. 
400 to 600 yards. Guns of this 
character continued to be made 
until 1830, at which date a more 
effective model of 32-pounder, 
weighing 56 cwt., replaced them ; 
it was followed w’ithin ten years by 
a 68-pounder, weighing 95 cwt. 

Shells w’ere introduced into the 
French navy by Colonel Paixhans 
in 1824, and by the time of the Cri- 
mean war an 8-in. gun firing 56-lb. 
shells had replaced the 32-pounder 
as the lower deck armament of 
British line-of-battle ships. In 
1856 W. G. (afterwards Lord) 
Armstrong produced guns on the 
“ built-up ” system, formed of 
wrought iron with steel for the 
inner tube. So superior was this 
to the former mode of construction 
that it soon superseded it. In 
the same period, rifled guns firing 
elongated projectiles were in- 
vented ; these were used experi- 
mentally in the Crimean War. 
Here also it was Lord Armstrong 
who perfected the invention. 

Breech-loading Gun Introduced 

In 1881 the first all-steel guns 
were manufactured. About the 
same time the breech-loading gun 
which had some time previously 
been adopted by foreign navies, 
was finally accepted in the Royal 
Navy, a more satisfactory type ol 
breech mechanism having been 
evolved. Advantages of the new 
type of gun were manifold, not 
the least being that worn guns 
could easily be repaired by renew- 
ing the inner tube or lining when 
the rifling became eroded by the 
action of deleterious gases. 

Guns increased enormously in 
size and weight, up to the 16*25-m. 
guns of the Benbow (1885), Sans- 
pareil and Victoria (1887), which 
weighed llOJ tons. These guns 
were not mounted in any other 
ships, as it was found more 
advantageous to mount four guns 
of more moderate size rather than 
a pair of the larger weapons, since 
the former could not only be fired 
more rapidly, but could ultimately 
discharge a greater weight of 
metal. From 1896 to 1912 the 
standard calibre of big gun in the 
R.N. was the 12-in. It then became 
for a time the 13* 5-in., which gave 
place in 1915 to the lo-in. 

In the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-05 the effective range was 
about 6,000 yds. ; it mcreased 
within ten years to nearly double 
this figure. At Jutland, in spite 
of low visibility, fire was opened at 
a range of nearly 19,000 yds., a 
range since appreciably exceeded. 

Enormous strength is required 
to withstand the pressure of cordite 
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and other propellant chaises, and 
steel of perfect homogeneity, elas- 
ticity, and break-r^isting strength 
Is its^ The breech block must 
combine the smallest possible 
weight consistent with complete 
resistance to the back pressure of 
the gases. The mechanism must 
ensure the most rapid opening of 
the breech, charging of the gun, 
closing the breech, and firing the 
gun. The mounting and carnage 
of the guns, which are usually 
placed in pairs, must provide for 
the easiest and smoothest working 
in elevation and in training on the 
roller-path, in order to find the 
target and attain immediate accu- 
racy of aim. The whole of the 
weights of the gun and gunhouse 
are distributed over a large area, 
and are perfectly balanced for ease 
of rotation. 

The 15-in. gun, with a length 
42 times its calibre, weighs over 
97 tons without the breech mechan- 
ism, and fires a projectile of 1,920 
lb. with a cordite charge of 428 lb. 
The muzzle velocity is 2,450 ft. per 
see., and the muzzle energy 84,070 
foot-tons. Complete gear for 
working a pair of guns of this 
calibre is enclosed in a barbette 
mounting, surmounted by a gun- 
house, the whole structure being 
commonly referred to as a turret. 
Ammunition hoists are centrally 
situated, trolleys from the maga- 
zines or running gear loading the 
projectiles and charges on the plat- 
form below, whence by hydraulic 
mechanism they are rapidly raised 
to a point behind the breech of the 
gun and rammed home. 

Process of Manufactme 

In the manufacture of big guns 
the operation begins with the cast- 
ing of the steel ingot and the forg- 
ing of it under pressure in some 
cases of 5,000 tons. The ingot is 
bored by means of a trepanning 
machine, and forged upon a man- 
drel into the form of a tube at a 
red. heat under a powerful press 
which has a downward force of 
3,500 tons or more, the tube being 
turned continuously during the 
operation. Having thus been forged 
approximately to the required 
dimensions, the gun tube is next 
turned by lathes, and bored by 
long machines, working usually 
from both ends at the same time, 
hardening or tempering being 
carried out in rape-seed oil. 

In the British I5-in. and 1 6-in. 
gtms, the tube is next wound 
with steel ribbon, about a quarter 
of an inch wide and a tenth of an 
inch thick. On a 12-m. gun there 
is usually a length of 120 m. of 
steel ribbon with 14 layers at the 


muzzle and 75 at the breech. 
Then comes the shrinking on of 
the outer jacket, at a very high 
temperature. When it is cooled, 
this jacket becomes an integral 
part of the gim. After these 
operations the gun is internally 
rifled by special plant, and extern- 
ally machined. 

the 14-in. gun, of more recent 
design, is of the “ built-up ” type, 
strengthened by the shrinking on 
of successive outer tubes. This 
gives greater girder strength, a 
quality in which the wire- wound 
type of gim was found to be 
deficient, the general effect being 
to provide a lighter weapon with 
equal strength. Any tendency 
for the gun to droop at the muzzle 
is thus obviated. 

Badar Fire Control 

The naval gun of the Second 
Great War and after, with its 
breech and intricate fittings, its 
complex mounting, and its control 
and firing gear, represented one of 
the greatest achievements of human 
ingenuity. The application of 
ra^r to fire control had the effect 
of revolutionising both low angle 
and A.A. gunnery by giving in- 
creased accuracy of fire. The 
15-in. gun, which was first in- 
stalled in ships of the Queen 
Elizabeth class, was selected as 
the main armament for the battle- 
ship Vanguard, completed 1946. 

During the First Great War an 
18-in. gun was mounted in H.M.S. 
Furious and in certain monitors, 
but otherwise the largest gun in the 
British service was the 16-m. 
mounted in the battleships Nelson 
and Kodney (1925). Owing to 
treaty limitation of the size of 
battleships, these guns were ar- 
ranged in triple mountings. In 
the King George V class, launched 
in 1939^0, there was a reduction 
in the calibre of the mam arma- 
ment to 14-in. with the weight- 
saving expedient of quadruple 
mountings, again dictated by 
treaty restrictions. 

In the U.S. navy the standard 
heavy gun is the 16-in. This 
calibre was also mounted in ships 
of the Japanese navy* which took 
part in the Second Great War; 
two Japanese battleships of ex- 
ceptional size, the Musashi and 
the Yamato, were armed with 
18-in. guns. German battleships 
in that conflict were armed with 
15-in. and ll-in. guns, and those 
of Italy with 15-m. and 12*6-m. 

Secondary guns in the Royal 
Navy comprise the 8-in., consti- 
tuting the main armament of a few 
heavy cruisers built during 1923- 
30; the 6-m., which forms the 


main armament of the majority of 
cruisers ; the 5'25-in., main arma- 
ment of the smallest class of 
cruisers and secondary armament 
of some battleships ; the 4'7-in,, 
main armament of the majority of 
destroyers ; the 4'o-m., secondary 
armament of older battleships and 
main armament of some destroyers ; 
the 4-in., main armament of certain 
destroyers and of sloops, frigates, 
minesweepers, etc. ; the 3-in., 
mounted in corvettes and mine- 
sweepers ; and numerous small 
A.A. pieces, of which the 40-mm. 
Bofors is the most popular. The 
6*25-m. and 4*6-in. and some 4-in. 
are “combined purpose” guns, 
capable of firing at either high or 
low angles. All are semi-auto- 
matic in their operation. In the 
XJ.S. navy, following the Second 
Great War, the automatic principle 
was extended to even heavier guns, 
up to and including those of 8-in. 
calibre. 

Naval Gunnery is based upon 
knowledge of internal ballistics, 
by which is meant the behaviour 
of the gun and its projectile under 
the pressure of the gases generated, 
and of external ballistics, which 
are concerned with the flight of the 
projectile at various ranges and in 
varying conditions. An under- 
standing of external ballistics, 
together with necessary allowances 
for movement of the firing ship 
and target, constitutes the first 
condition of accurate fire. 

Large Ships Sunk by Gunfire 

In the Second Great War, large 
ships sunk entirely or mainly by 
gunfire included H.M.S. Hood and 
Glorious, the German battleships 
Bismarck and Scharnhorst, the 
Japanese battleships Kirishima 
and Yamasbiro, and the French 
battleship Bretagne. In the case 
of the two German ships, torpedoes 
finished them off, but they were 
already in a sinking condition as 
the result of the battering they had 
received from the guns of their 
British opponents. Other con- 
ditions being equal, the biggest 
gun is likely to prevail. Combined 
with speed, it may enable a ship 
to select her own distance for 
attacking, opening fire outside the 
range of her adversary. 

The tendency to increase the 
firing range has been accomplished 
mainly by adding to the propelling 
energy within the gun, and eleva- 
ting the angle of fire. Scientific 
naval gunnery therefore requires 
the utmost continuous accuracy, 
as the opposing ships are moving 
at high speed, and the range 
is constantly changing at a rate 
that is not constant. Fleets or 
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squadrons do not normally move 
on parallel courses, since to do so 
would assist the aim of the 
opponent. Bifiiculties arise also 
from the mist and the condition of 
the atmosphere, wind, tempera- 
ture, and other factors. At long 
ranges the trajectory — that is, the 
curve of flight of the projectile — 
is necessarily very high, its fall 
very steep, and the danger zone 
correspondingly narrow. 

When ships are moving swiftly, 
the position of the target relatively 
to the firing gun changes during 
the flight of the projectile, which 
may occupy a period of several 
seconds, varying according to the 
range. Therefore the gun must 
be aimed, not at the ship in the 
position she occupies at the in- 
stant of firing, but at the position 
she will occupy when the pro- 
j ectUe arrives. Some guide to this 
position is provided by the 
knowledge of the course she has 
previously pursued, whether direct 
or pursuing a curve under helm. 
To deal ' with the problem thus 
presented, observing and reckon- 
ing instruments of the finest and 
most ingenious character have been 
developed, such as the devices 
with which the names of Dreyer 
and Dumaresq are associated. First 
it is necessary to ascertain the 
range, bearing, and speed of the 
enemy, next to integrate these 
factors with the speed and chang- 
ing curves of the firing ship, and 
then to transmit the result instan- 
taneously to the guns. 

Naval Gunnery Schools 

Thus the system of training at 
the British naval gunnery school at 
Whale Island, Portsmouth, and 
instructional establishments at 
other ports, is of a highly 
scientific character. It is no 
longer sufficient, as in the early 
20th century, merely to concen- 
trate on teaching gunlayers indi- 
vidual accuracy in keeping their 
sights on the target. Instead of 
acting merely as a pointer, the 
director exercises remote control 
over the gun and its mounting. 

The use of radar during 1939-45 
ousted the earlier large range- 
finders with their maximum dia- 
meter at the base of 40 ft. Not 
only did radar make the gun 
increasingly accurate, it enabled 
ib to get on to the target more 
quickly, so that it was no imeom- 
mon thing for the first shot to 
score a hit. It eliminated the use 
of searchlights in this connexion. 
By giving earlier warning of the 
proximity of an enemy, radar also 
makes possible a higher degree of 
preparedness of the armament. 


H.M.S. Duke of York's successful 
engagement of the Sehamhorst in 
the dark of an Arctic night is an 
excellent example of the skilful 
use of radar in gunnery. 

Gunter, Archibald Claveb- 
rscr (1847-1907). Anglo-American 
novelist. Born at Liverpool Oct. 
25, 1847, he went with his parents 
to California. Having been a 
civil engineer and a stockbroker, 
he went to New York in 1879. He 
WTote 29 novels. The first, Mr. 
Barnes of New York, 1887, was 
printed at his own expense, and 
circulated by a news company ; 
over a million copies were sold 
before the author’s death, and he 
successfully dramatised it and its 
successor, Mr. Potter of Texas, 
1888. Gunter’s success was due to 
his insistence on plot, movement, 
and incident, avoidance of the 
past tense, and creation of the 
illusion that the author himself 
did not know what was coming. 
In 1905 he edited Gunter’s Maga- 
zine. He died Feb. 23, 1907. 

Gunter, Edmitn-d (1581-1626). 
English mathematician. Educated 
at Westminster School and Christ 
Church, Oxford, he was ordained, 
and in 1615 was appointed vicar 
of S. George’s, Southwark. His 
interests, however, were scientific, 
and in 1619 he was made professor 
of astronomy at Gresham College, 
London. He died Dec. 10, 1626. 
Gunter was the first to observe the 
variation of the compass. Several 
inventions still bear his name. 

Gunter’s Chain. Chain used in 
surveying. Its introduction was 
due to Edmund Gunter. It is 22 
yds. long, divided into 100 links, 
and it allows of easy calculations 
of measurements, since an acre 
contains 10 sq. chains, or 100,000 
sq. links. -tSee Surve 5 dng. 

Gunther, John (b. 1901). 

An American journalist. Bom at 
Chicago, Aug, 30, 1901, he was 
educated at its university, and 
was with the Chicago Daily News 
from 1922, being assistant London 
correspondent 1924-26. In Eu- 
rope, the Balkans, and the Near 
East, he gained intimate know- 
ledge of social and political life, 
and after his resignation from the 
paper in 1936 he travelled in the 
Par East and every S, American 
republic. He was attached to 
Gen. Eisenhower’s H.Q. in 1943, 
and was radio commentator in 
New York on international affairs, 
1942-45. Gunther made an out- 
standing reputation with Inside 
Europe, 1936, Later books were 
Inside Asia, 1939 ; Inside Latin 
America, 1941 ; Inside U.S.A., 
1947. 


Gimtiir. Town and district of 
Madras, India. The town stands 
on the Grand Trunk road, 47 m. 
W. of Masulipatam. The French 
obtained it from Muzafiar Jang in 
1753, and in 1778 it became 
British. The district was formed 
in 1904 from territory taken from 
Nellore and Kistna districts. Most 
of the district is a fertile plain; 
irrigation is by canals from the 
Kistna river, which forms bound- 
aries N. and E. The Gundlakamma 
marks most of the W. boundary. 
There is trade in cotton and 
cereals, and the cultivation of 
Virginian tobacco, introduced in 
1923, has made prosperous what 
was earlier a distressed popula- 
tion. The dist. has an area of 
5,795 sq. m. and a pop. of 
2,277,283. Pop. of town, 83,599. 

Gupta. Name given to an em- 
pire that flourished in India 
c. A.D. 300-500. It was founded by 
Chandragupta and enlarged by his 
successor Samudragupta. The real 
Gupta empire was in N. India, 
where was its capital Pataliputra, 
but Samudragupta conquered al- 
most the whole of the peninsula. 
After 450 it was attacked by the 
Huns, and when Skandagupta died 
about 480, it came to an end, al- 
though princes of the family ruled, 
under the overlordship of others, 
for some 350 years longer over a 
smaller area, known as Magadba. 
The Gupta era, long used in In- 
dian chronology, dated from Feb. 
26, 320. In the later 19th century 
the discovery of Gupta inscrip- 
tions added to our knowledge of 
this empire. jSee India : History. 

Gurdaspur. Former district, 
subdivision, and town in the La- 
hore division of the Punjab. It 
was divided in 1947 between the 
dominions of Pakistan and India, 
the subdivision and town of 
Gurdaspur going to the E. Punjab 
prov. of India. Of the other sub- 
divisions of Gurdaspur district, 
one went to W. Punjab, Pakistan, 
and three to India. iSee Punjab. 

Gurgaon. District, subdivi- 
sion, and town of the Ambala divi- 
sion of E, Punjab, India. The dis- 
trict lies between the Delhi district 
and Rajputana, and is bounded on 
the E. by the river Jumna. Close 
to the river the plain is irrigated by 
the Agra-Delhi Canal ; here the 
Jats are good cultivators. Else- 
where the soil is sandy and the low 
hills are bare. Owing to the un- 
reliable rainfall crops fail fre- 
quently. It is crossed by two main 
rlys. Rewari is the most important 
town. The Gurgaon experiment 
was a scheme of village welfare 
work carried out in the district. 
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Ourgaon town stands on the Raj- 
putana state rly., 20 m. S.W, of 
Delhi, in a fertile plantation, and 
is the administrative headquarters. 
District : 2,234 sq. m., pop. 
851,458. Subdivision : 411 sq. m., 
pop. 150,000. Town ; pop. 9,9.35. 

Guriev. Seaport of Kazakh 
S.S.R. It stands on the Caspian 
shore of Uralsk province, at the 
mouth of the Ural river, some 200 
m. E.N.E. of Astrakhan. The 
port, which is frozen from Nov. to 
mid-March, is available only to 
ships of fairly shallow draught, 
and the river is navigable only 
during the spring floods. An oil 
pipe-hue, the second longest in the 
U.S.S.R., runs from Guriev to 
Orsk, 525 m. N.E. Road and 
canal connect Guriev with Uralsk. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Giixjtm Balsam or Wood Oil. 
Oleo-resin prepared from several 
species of Dipterocarpus, chiefly 
D, turbbicAus, in India, Burma, 
and the Malacca States. The dis- 
tilled oil is used in place of balsam 
of copaiba in cases of leprosy. It 
is also used as a protection against 
the attacks of white ants, and as a 
varnish. 

Gtirkha. Name usually applied 
to those tribes in Nepal from 
which the Gurkha regiments of 
the army of British India were 
recruited. Recruits were chiefly 
from five tribes, Mangar, Gurung, 
Thapa, Rana, and Kha, though 
Limbus and Rais also enlisted. 
They are of mixed Mongol origin ; 
and the two principal religions are 
Buddhism and Hinduism, though 


the former is scarcely recognizable 
from the latter. 

A loose observance of caste niles 
and customary good humour per- 
mitted Gurkhas to mix freely with 
British troops, especially Highland 
regiments. Their characteristic 
weapon is a heavy, curved knife 
(kukri). Faithful, fearless, self- 
reliant, and possessing an inborn 
love of soldiering, they make first- 
class troops and rendered invalu- 
able services to the British 
Commonwealth during both Great 
Wars, during which, besides the 
regular units of the Indian army, 
the Nepalese government plac^ 
contingents of their own army at 
the disposal of the Indian govern- 
ment. Between 1939 and 1945 the 
ten Gurkha regiments won 12 V.Cs. 
They saw fighting in N. Africa, 
Italy, Burma, and on the N.W. 
Frontier, and with the Chindits 
and parachute regts. in Burma. 

With the granting of dominion 
status to India and Pakistan, 
Aug., 1947, an agreement was 
reached between the governments 
of the U.K., Nepal, and India by 
which eight Gurkha battalions 
were allotted for service under the 
British government, the other 
battalions (at that time 12 regular 
and seven temporary in number) 
for service with the army of the 
dominion of India, subject to 
satisfactory arrangements on terms 
and conditions of service. One dif- 
ficulty arose from the fact that the 
Gurkhas while in British service 
had always been commanded by 
British officers. Pron. Goorka. 



Gurkha. Troops of a Gurkha regiment advancing through the Malayan jungle, 
one of the areas in which these magnificent fighters from Nepal distinguished 
themselves in the Second Great War 



Gurnard. 1. Grey gurnard, Trigla 
gumardus. 2. Red, T. cuculns. 
3. Sapphirine, T. hirundo 


Gurnard {Trigla), Fish of a 
genus which includes about 40 
species. Gurnards are distinguished 
by their large, ugly heads, which 
are covered with angular plates. 
The thr^ front rays of each pec- 
toral fin are modified into feelers, 
somewhat resembling fingers, 
which are used not only in finding 
prey but in creeping on the sea 
bottom. Most gurnards make good 
table fish. 

Seven species are found around 
the British coasts, the red gurnard 
(T. cuculus) being most frequently 
seen in the markets. It is bright 
red in colour, tinged in parts with 
silvery white, and the pink colour 
of its flesh is attributed to its 
feeding upon crustaceans. The 
grey gurnard {T. gurnardus) is also 
common, and is larger in size, 
being less esteemed for the table. 
The sapphirine gurnard (T. 
hirundo) is often 2 ft. in length, 
and is brown with beautiful blue 
pectoral fins. The piper (T. fyra) 
is a large red species with pro- 
minent snout and formidable 
spines. The gurnard generally 
makes a grunting noise when first 
captured, whence the name (Fr. 
grogner, to grunt). 

Gumey. Name of an English 
family, Imow for its association 
with banking and Quakerism. 
Hugh le Goumey obtained land in 
Norfolk soon after the Norman 
Conquest, and there his descend- 
ants lived for centuries. In the 17th 
century some joined the Society 
of Friends, John and Henry 
Gumey, in 1770, set up a bank in 
Norwich ; this became the firm 
of Gurney & Co., of which, towards 
the end of the century, another 
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tiohii became the head. He was the 
father of Elizabeth Fiy and 
Samuel, Joseph and Daniel Gurney. 

Joseph and Daniel enter^ 
the Korwich business, but Samuel 
(1786-1856), also a philanthropist 
interested in humanitarian move- 
ments, went to London and served 
in the business of his brother-in- 
law, Joseph Fry. In 1807 he be- 
came a partner in the firm ^ of 
Richardson, Overend & Co., which 
under him became known as Over- 
end, Gurney & Co. His sons 
earned on his business until 1865, 
when it was made into a joint 
stock company. On Black Friday, 
May 11, 1866, it failed with 
liabilities of over £11,000,000. The 
Xorwdeh bank continued to flourish 
until absorbed by Barclays 1896. 
Earlham Hall, near Norwich, was 
long the family residence. 

Name of a family of 
shorthand writers. Thomas Gur- 
ney (1705-1770) was bom at Wo- 
burn, March 7, 1705, his father 
being a miller. He himself became 
a clockmaker and then a school- 
master. About 1740 he w'as made 
ofificial shorthand writer at the Old 
Bailey, the first appointment of its 
Imd. He was shorthand writer 
in other courts of justice and in 
the house of commons. He died 
June 22, 1770. His system was 
published as Brachygraphy. 

His son Joseph (1744-1815) 
succeeded to the positions. He 
published reports of state trials 
and -further editions of Brachy- 
graphy. The business of shorthand 
writer was carried on by Joseph’s 
son, William ( 1777-1855), and then 
by the latter’s son, Joseph (1804- 
79). William, in 1813, was recog- 
nized as official shorthand writer 
to the two houses of parliament, 
and Joseph held the post from his 
father’s resignation in 1849 until 
his own in 1872, when the office 
passed to a nephew, W. H. Gumey 
Salter. Joseph died Aug. 12, 1879. 
Salter issued a text book of the 
Gumey system of shorthand, 1884. 

Gumey, Sm Goldswoethy 
(1793-1875). An English inventor. 
Bom at Padstow, Feh. 14, 1793, 
he became a surgeon, but gave up 
practice in 1820 to devote himself 
to scientific experiments. In 1823 
he published a series of lectures 
on chemistry, to which Faraday 
acknowledge his indebtedness. 
Gurney’s first invention was the 
oxy-hydrogen blowpipe ; soon 
afteiwards he patented the Drum- 
mond light (limelight obtained by 
the fusion of magnesia and lime). 
His high-pressure steam jet W'as 
adapted to Stephenson’s loco- 
motive. increasing its speed to 


30 m.p.h. When the jet was ap- 
plied to blast furnaces it greatly 
expedited the making of iron. 
Gumey introduced steam stage- 
coaches between Bath and London, 
which proved efficient and pro- 
fitable until their suppression as 
a result of heavy tolls. The 
system of lighting and ventilation 
in the houses of parliament was 
designed by Gumey. He died Feb. 
28, 1875. 

Gumey, Joseph John (1788- 
1847). A British philanthropist. 
Bom Aug. 2, 1788, a son of John 
Gurney of 
Earlham Hall, 
N o r f o Ik, he 
studied a t 
Oxford, though 
not in the uni- 
versity. He 
became a part- 
ner in the bank 
of Gurney 
& Co., but bis 
real work was 
done as a minister of the Society 
of Friends, and as an advocate, 
withlm sister, Elizabeth Fry, of 
the abolition of slavery and of 
prison reform. To promote these 
causes he travelled in America and 
elsewhere. He died Jan. 4, 1847. 

Gusev, Feodoe Taeasovitch 
(b. 1905). Russian diplomatist. 
He was bom in what is now Lenin- 
grad region, April 29, 1905, and 
educated at Leningrad university, 
graduating in law in 1931. He 
worked in the people’s commis- 
sariat for foreign affairs, 1937- 
1942, being chief of the second 
European dept., 1939-42. Gusev 
was Soviet minister to Canada, 
1942-43, and then ambassador to 
Great Britain, 1943-46. He was 
one of the members of the Soviet 
delegation to the Paris peace 
conference in 1946, and became 
deputy minister of foreign affairs. 

Gusher (Icelandic geyser^ to 
gush). Literally, anything that 
rushes out violently, like water 
from a geyser. The term is applied 
to an oil well flowing out of control 
and spouting a column of oil 
high into the air. Drilling methods 
and well-head fittings have made 
this a rare event. 

Gusset. Triangular piece of 
material let into a garment or 
other object. The word comes 
from Old French goiisset, a 
flexible piece of armour which 
filled a gap between two other 
pieces in a coat of mail. A gusset 
plate is a usually triangular 
piece of steel plate used to con- 
nect the joints in a steel or iron 
structure, and is often used in 
pairs, one at each face of the 
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members to be bolted or riveted 
together, e.g. for riveting together 
a bridge girder boom and its web 



Gusset. Examples of gussets, (A) : 
1, a lattice girder; 2, Lancashire 
steam boiler 


bracing members. It is also a plate 
connecting two parts of a structure 
with the object of providing ad- 
ditional rigidity, e.g, connecting 
the trough flooring of a bridge to 
the main girders. See Bridge. 

Gustav Line. German defence 
system of the Second Great War, 
in central Italy. It ran just N. of 
the river Garigliano and its tribu- 
tary, the Rapido, from the Gulf of 
Gaeta to Monte Cassino, and 
guarded the one practicable route 
&om Naples to Rome along which 
the Allies must pass. A strong fine 
naturally, it had been heavily 
fortified, and was powerfully de- 
fended by picked troops. Units 
of the U.S. 5th army reached the 
town of Cassino on Feb. 2, 1944; but 
not until a combined attack was 
made by the British 8th and the 
U.S. 6th armies. May 12-18, was 
Monte Cassino taken and the line 
breached and overrun. See Cassino. 

Gustavus I, called Vasa (1496- 
1560). King of Sweden 1523-60 
and founder of the Vasa dynasty. 
His real name was Gustav 
Eriksson, his familiar surname, 
which he himself never employed, 
being derived from the fascine re- 
sembling a vase in bis family arms. 
Bom at Lindholmen, Upland, May 
12, 1496, son of a Swedish noble, 
he was educated at Uppsala, and 
joined the army. In 1518 he car- 
ried the Swedish standard at the 
battle of Brannskyrka, when his 
cousin, Sten Sture, defeated the 
Danes. He was carried off by the 
Danes and imprisoned, but escaped. 

After the Blood Bath of Stock- 
holm, 1520, in which his father was 
one of the victims, Gustavus suc- 
ceeded in rousing the people to 
revolt, and drove out the Danes. 
In 1523 he was proclaimed king by 
the Swedish diet, captured Stock- 
holm, and was crowned, thus 
bringing to an end the somewhat 
turbulent union of Scandinavia. 
In 1524 he effected a treaty of ‘peacc 
with Denmark. An encourager of 
Lutheranism, in 1527 he definitely 
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broke with Rome and established 
the reformed religion in his do- 
minions. He encouraged trade and 
commerce and the establishing of 
schools and laid the foundations of 
a navy. In 1544 the crown was 
made hereditary in his family. He 
died Sept. 29, 1560, and was buried 
in Uppsala cathedral. 

Gustavns II on Gtjstavtjs 
Adolphus (1594-1632). King of 
Sweden. Bom at Stockholm, 
Dec. 9, 1594, 
he was the son 
of Charles IX 
and the grand- 
son of Gusta- 
vus Vasa. He 
is said to have 
been familiar 
with five lan- 
guages when 
only a boy, 
while he 
was also 
trained in 
the art of government. His father 
made him his assistant, and as 
duke of Vestmanland he had some 
authority of his own. 

Gustavns succeeded his father 
in 1611 on the throne, which he had 
to hold against the claims of 
Sigismund of Poland, who was of a 
rival older branch of the family. 
He soon reorganized the govern- 
ment and waged successful wars 
with Denmark and Russia for the 
recovery of Swedish provinces on 
the Baltic. Then turning against 
Poland, he seized Riga in 1621, 
won a resounding victory at 
Walhof in 1626, and made a 
statesmanlike peace in 1629, His 
disciplined troops had become the 
best instrument of war in Europe, 
and he himself the greatest living 
master of the art of war. 

Meanwhile in the Thirty Years’ 
War the Catholic and Imperial 
party had established their as- 
cendancy. Gustavus intervened 
partly as the champion of the 
Protestant cause, but also as an 
empire-builder who saw the se- 
curity of his dominions threatened. 
He landed in Pomerania in 1630, 
and having frightened or per- 
suaded Brandenburg and Saxony 
into cooperation, opened those 
brilliant campaigns which swept 
back the Catholic tide and estab- 
lished his position among the 
greatest captains of history. His 
victory over TiUy at Breitenfeld, 
Sept. 7 (O.S.), 1631, and his tri- 
umphal march through W. and S. 
Germany amazed all Europe. But 
Wallenstein placed himself be- 
tween the Swedish king and his 
base in Saxony, and after a period 
of strategic marches and with- 


drawals battle was joined. Gus- 
tavus fell by an unknown hand 
in the hour of victory at Liitzen, 
Nov. 6 (O.S.), 1632. 

Gustavus married Marie Elea- 
nora, a member of the Hohen- 
zoUem family, and had one 
daughter, his successor, Christina. 
The greatest soldier and king his 
country has produced, his char- 
acter shows attractive traits 
usuaDy lacking in the protagonists 
of the times. He was not without 
compassion, was loyal to his allies, 
and did not overdrive his own 
people, though he taxed them 
excessively. Among a mass of 
literature may be mentioned 
Lives, by J. L. Stevens, 1885 ; 
C. R. L, Eletcher, new ed. 1923. 
See Thirty Years’ War. 

Gustavns m (1746-92). King 
of Sweden 1771-92. Bom at Stock- 
holm, Jan. 24, 1746, he was the 
first ruler of the native-born 
Holstein-Gottorp line. He was in 
Paris when the death of his father, 
Adolphus Frederick, recalled him 
to Sweden, In 1772 he effected a 
coup d'etat against the nobles. 

(Justavus was so devoted to all 
things French that he sought to 
copy the luxury of Versailles, and 
increased taxation to such an ex- 
tent as to alienate his people. But 
he strengthened the administration 
and the navy, set up a measure of 
free trade, and encouraged a 
national costume and drama. In 
1788 he was responsible for an 
ineffective and unpopular war with 
Russia. A conspiracy of nobles was 
formed, and Gustavus was shot in 
Stockholm, and died thirteen days 
later, March 29, 1792. 

Gustavus IV (1778-1837). King 
of Sweden 1792-1809. He was 
bora at Stockholm, Nov. 1, 1778, 
the son of 
Gustavus m. 

For the first 
five years of 
his reign the 
kingdom was 
under the re- 
gency of his 
uncle. 0 b - 
stinate and 
unbalanced, 

Gustavus allied 
himself with 
England, lost 
Firfiand to the 
Russians, and Stralsund and 
Riigen to the French. In 1809 his 
army and nobles combined to de- 
throne him. He died Feb. 7, 1837. 
at St. Gall, Switzerland. 

Gustavus V (b. 1858). King 
of Sweden. Born at Drottning- 
holm, June 16, 1858, he studied at 
Uppsala university and in 1875 
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entered the army. His marriage in 
1881 with Victoria (1862-1930), 
daughter of the grand duke of 
Baden, united 
the new Bern- 
adette (g.r.) 
dynasty with 
the ancient 
line of Vasa. 
He succeeded 
his father, 
Oscar II, Dec. 
8, 1907. Dur- 
ing the First 
Great War his 
sympathies 
were pro-German, but he was 
unable to persuade his ministers to 
adopt a militant policy. In the 
Second Great War he adopted an 
attitude of strict neutrality. Un- 
der the pseudonym of Mr. G., the 
king was long a'popular figure on 
lawn tennis courts of the Riviera. 

Giistrow. Town of East Ger- 
many in Mecklenburg. It stands 
on the Nebel, 23 m. by rly. S. 
of Rostock. It has a 13th century 
cathedral (restored 1868) ; a 16th 
century town hall ; a Renaissance 
castle ; and a fine late Gothic 
parish church with paintings and 
carvings. It is an industrial centre, 
holding an annual wool fair. 
Giistrow was founded 1226 ; a 
princely residence from 1316 ; the 
headquarters of Wallenstein in 
1628-29. Pop. 19,620. 

Gut. Arumal intestines which 
when removed and prepared are 
used for various commercial pur- 
poses. The entrails from freshly- 
killed sheep or other animals are 
removed, thoroughly washed, 
trimmed, and scraped free of the 
softer surface layers, and are then 
sold for sausage coverings, being 
preserved in salt until required. 
The process of gut-spinning is 
used where the gut is to he made 
into strings for musical instru- 
ments or cords for rackets, etc., 
various lengths of scraped gut 
being sewn together, and twisted 
on a spinning wheel. The spun 
gut is then dried in the open air. 
Silkworm gut as used for fishing 
tackle is made from silkworms. 
Surgical catgut is made from the 
submucous cellular coat of the 
intestines of sheep. 

Gutenberg or Gensfleisch, 
Johann (c. 1400 — c. 146S). Ger- 
man inventor of printing from 
movable types. Born at Mainz, he 
lived during 1420-26 at Stras- 
bourg, where he perfected his in- 
vention. He returned c. 1444 to 
Mainz, where he was assisted 
financially by a partnership with J. 
Fust, a goldsmith, who foreclosed 
on a mortgage ; and technically by 
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Fust’s son-in-law, Peter Schoffer, 
an engraver, who is credited with 
the invention of punches and 
matrices. Gutenberg died at 
Mainz, probably in 1468. 

An astronomical calendar, a 
fragment of which was discovered 
in 1901, a Latin Bible, and a Latin 
dictionary, approximately dated 
1447, 1458, and 1460 respectively, 
and two or three other works, are 
attributed to Gutenberg alone, but 
no book bears his name. A Guten- 
berg museum was founded in 1901 
at Mainz, where a statue was 

ne qf lohn Guttemh^ 

iAeCnfOul Meat* •* GetwattU. 



Johami Gutenberg, the German in- 
ventor of movable type printing 

From an old engraving 


erected in 1837, and where festivals 
were held in 1837, 1840, and 1900. 
See Coster, L. J. ; Typography. 

Giitersloh. Town of Germany. 
It is in Westphalia, 11 m. S.W. of 
Bielefeld. It has textile, iron, 
wood, brewing, and other in- 
dustries, and an extensive trade 
in Westphalian ham and sausage. 
The regional rye-bread, pumper- 
nickel, is famous for its nutritive 
value. Pop. 25,879. 

Guthrie. City of Oklahoma, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Logan co. 
It stands on the Cottonwood and 
Cimarron rivers, 30 m. N. of 
Oklahoma City, and is served by 
rlys. Notable buildings include 
the federal building, the city 
hall, a county courthouse, a 
Gamete library, and the marble 
masonic cathedral. There are 
cotton and flour mills, foundries, 
machine and rly. shops, and 
steel and concrete manufactures. 
Mineral springs attract many 
visitors. Founded in 1889, the 
year Oklahoma was thrown open 
to white settlement, Guthrie was 
the capital of the territory from 


1890 until 1907, but it was super- 
seded by Oklahoma City as state 
capital in 1911. Pop. 10,018. 

Guthrie, Sm James (1859- 
1930). Scottish painter. Bom at 
Greenoc'k, June 10, 1859, he was 
educated at 
the university 
of Glasgow 
and studied 
art in London 
and Paris. 
He became 
prominently 
identified with 
the Glasgow 
school (g.v.), 
though his 
work is ' cos- 
mopolitan and, in its later aspect, 
akin in style to that of Sargent. 

Elected A.R.S.A. in 1888, and 
R.S.A. four years afterwards, he 
was chosen president of the Scot- 
tish Academy in 1902. He was 
knighted 1903. Died Sept. 6, 1930. 

Guthrie, Thomas (1803-73). 
Scottish divine. Bom at Brechin, 
July 12, 1803, he was educated at 
Edinburgh 
and Paris. 

After manag- 
ing his father’s 
hank, 1827- 
29, he became 
minister of 
Arbirlot, 1830 ; 

Old Greyfriars, 

1837; S. 

John’s, Edin- 
burgh, 1840- 
43; and, after the disruption, of 
Free S. J ohn’s, 1843-64. A power- 
ful preacher, he took a leading 
part in the promotion of a national 
system of education, of ragged 
schools, temperance, and social 
work among the poor. In 1845-46 
he raised £116,000 for the Free 
Church. 

He was moderator of the Free 
Church general assembly, 1862 ; 
and first editor of The Sunday 
Magazine, 1864-73. He died at 
St. Leonards, Feb. 24, 1873. A 
voluminous writer, whose works 
had a wide circulation in. the 
U.S.A., he wrote Pleas for Ragged 
Schools, 1847-62 ; A Plea for 
Drunkards, I860; The City, its 
Sins and Sorrows, 1857. His son, 
Charles John, Lord Guthrie (1849- 
1920), was a judge of the court of 
session. 

Guthrie^ Thomas Anstey. 
English novelist and playwright 
who wrote as F. Anstey (q.v.). 

Guthrum (d. 890). Danish 
king of E. Anglia. He gained a 
victory over Ethelred and his 
brother Alfred at Reading in 871, 
and after Ethelred’s death marched 
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with two other kings to Cambridge 
in 875, occupied Wareham in 876, 
and in 877 was bought off by a 
treaty. In 878 he was defeated by 
Alfred at Ethandune (Edington), 
Wilts, and surrendered in his camp 
at Chippenham. By the peace of 
Wedmore he agreed to become a 
Christian, to give hostages, and to 
leave Wessex to Alfred. He was 
baptized under the name of Athel- 
stan, Alfred standing godfather. 
In 885 he failed to renew his 
hostages and permitted an attack 
on Wessex, but was defeated and 
concluded the treaty known as 
Alfred and Guthram’s peace. See 
Wedmore, Treaty of. 

Gutierrez, Jfan Mabia (1809- 
78). Argentine poet and writer. 
Bom at Buenos Aires, he was for 
some time an exile in Chile, but 
after the downfall of the dictator 
Rosas he returned and became 
rector of the university in his na- 
tive place, where he died Feb. 26, 
1878. An ardent patriot, his hatred 
of Spanish rule is exemplified in his 
ode To the May Revolution, 1841, 
and in This Year and That. He is 
at his best in his shorter poems, 
which are distinguished by correct 
and elegant style. He was the 
author of a South American an- 
thology, America Poetiea. 

Gutta-percha (Malay getah, 
gum ; percha, name of tree). 
Substance resembling rubber pre- 
pared from the juice (latex) of 
various plants. It is collected 
from the tree Palaquium gutta, and 
a number of other Palaquium 
species yield similar but inferior 
products. The tree is a large one 
growing up to 60 ft. high and 
4-5 ft. in diameter. The latex 
occurs in isolated sacs in the hark 
and in the leaves. The yield 
obtained by tapping the bark is 
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small, and native gatherers there- 
fore fell the tree and cut rings 
round the bark. To avoid whole- 
sale destruction of the trees, in 
Java the leaves are collected at 
time of maximum latex content, 
ci4 up, ground with water, and 
almwed to ferment. The gutta 
separates and floats to the surface. 
It is washed and moulded into 
blocks containing 80 to 90 p.c. 
pure gutta. Extraction with 
petrol removes resins and yields 
a product containing only 1 p.c. 
resin. This purified product is 
used for the outer covering of 
golf balls. Gutta-percha is a good 
electrical insulator and is suitable 
for use in submarine cables. 

The essential ingredient of 
gutta-percha, balata, and rubber 
is a hydrocarbon, caoutchouc, the 
properties differing through differ- 
ences in the arrangement of the 
atoms in the molecule in the 
respective products. At ordinary 
temperatures gutta and balata 
are harder and less elastic than 
rubber, but they soften on heating 
and can be moulded in boiling 
water. On the other hand, though, 
like rubber, they can be vulcanised, 
the product is not so good. See 
Balata ; Rubber. 

G-iiiter (Lat. gvUaf a drop). A 
trough or channel for carrying 
away water or other liquid. The 
term is used for similarly shaped 
formations with other uses, e.g. 
the narrow rectangular blank space 
separating adjacent pages of type 
in a printer’s forme. Gutters at 
the sides of roads are termed 
channelling, and are stone or con- 
crete, with gullies at intervals to 
coUect the run-off from the road 
surface and convey it to the sewer. 

Roof gutters deal with rain- 
water which falls on k building ; 
eaves gutters, made of zinc or 
steel or asbestos-cement, catch 
the water from the roof and take it 
to down pipes which terminate 
over a gully or drain, whence the 
water runs by gravity to a surface- 
water sewer. Box gutters or 
valley gutters, formed behind a 
parapet wall or at the meeting of 
two intersecting pitched roofs, are 
constructed of lead sheet laid 
over a suitably shaped wooden 
base. A fall must be provided in 
gutters of all types, so that the 
water flows down towards the 
discharge point by gravity. In 
eaves gutters this is arranged 
by fixing the guttering at an angle 
from the horizontal ; in box and 
valley gutters the floor of the 
gutter itself is constructed with a 
suitable fall. See Drainage ,* 
Road ; Roof ; Sewer. 


Guttiferae. Family of trees 
and shrubs, natives of humid 
regions in S. America, India, and 
Africa. They have undivided, 
leathery, opposite leaves, and 
white, yellow, or pink flowers, often 
imperfect. They exude a yellow 
gum-resin, that obtained from 
Garcinia mordl^i and other species 
forming the gamboge of commerce. 
Mangosteen is the fruit of Garcinia 
mangostaTia ; and the mammee- 
apple that of Mammea americana. 

Gutzkow, Kabl Ferdinand 
(1811-78). German dramatist and 
novelist. Bom in Berlin, March 17, 
1811, after studying at several uni- 
versities, in 1835 he pubb'shed 
Wally, die Zweiflerin (Wally, the 
Sceptic), an attack on marriage 
and divine revelation, for which 
he was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. He became one 
of the “ Young Germany ” writers, 
publication of whose future work 
was forbidden by a special edict of 
the federal diet. In 1847, however, 
he was appointed dramatic adviser 
to the Dresden court theatre. He 
had already won distinction on the 
stage with his Richard Savage, 
1839 ; Zopf und Schwert (The 
Queue and the Sword), 1844 ; and 
other plays. He died at Frankfort- 
on-Main, Dec. 16, 1878. 

Guy* Rope or chain used to 
support or steady a part of a 
structure, or to hold it against 
movement. Tents are kept firm 
after erection by guys which sup- 
port the tent poles and are secured 
at the lower ends to stakes or pegs 
driven into the groimd. Masts or 
flagstaffs are similarly fastened 
down. Guys may hold temporarily 
a part of a structure which is being 
erected or Hfted into place. The 
jib of a crane is steadied and sup- 
ported by a guy often consisting 
of a chain or a wire rope. The 
function of a stay {q.v,) is similar, 
but this term is used for a per- 
manent rope, or for a wood or 
metal member having the same 
function. 

Guy, Thomas (c. 1645-1724). 
English bookseller, printer, and 
founder of Guy’s Hospital (q.v,), 
London. Born in Southwark, and 
educated at Tamworth, he was 
apprenticed to a London book- 
seller, 1660-68. Becoming a free- 
man of the Stationers’ Company, 
he set up in business at the corner 
of Lombard Street and Comhill, 
and made a feature of cheap 
Bibles, imported from Holland; 
he became a printer to Oxford 
university, 1679-92, He was M.P. 
for Tamworth, 1695-1707. He 
lived sparely, acquiring a large for- 
tune, partly in South Sea stock, 


and is best remembered by his 
benefactions. 

He founded almshouses and 
built the town, hall at Tamworth ; 

became a 
governor of S. 
Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, for which 
he built and 
famished three 
wards ; spent 
£18,793 in 
founding in 
Southwark the 
hospitelkno^ 
by his name, 
and left £200,000 for its endow- 
ment. He also gave £400 a year 
to Christ’s Hospital. Many of his 
benefactions were made known 
only after his death, Dec. 27, 1724. 

Guy de Lusignau (d. 1195). 
French crusader and king of Jeru- 
salem and Cyprus. Younger son of 
Hugh the Brown of Lusignan, of a 
great French feudal family, he mar- 
ried in 1180 Sybilla, daughter of 
the king of Jerusalem and received 
the title of count of Jaffa and Asca- 
lon. On the death of Baldwin V, 
Guy became king of Jerusalem, 
1186. He was captured at Tiberias 
by Saladin, 1187, but set free on 
condition that he ceased to fight 
against Islam, which promise he 
soon afterwards broke. 

His title to the throne was 
challenged by Henry of Champagne 
who was called to the throne by 
election in 1192, whereupon Guy 
purchased Cyprus from the 
Knights Templars, and established 
a new principality on the island. 
His brother, Amalric, succeeded 
him in 1195, became king of Jeru- 
salem, 1197, and founded the 
Lusignan kings of Cyprus. 

Guy Mannering ; or, The As- 
trologer, Second novel by Scott. 
Written in six weeks, founded on 
old Galloway and Ayrshire tra- 
ditions, and published in Feb., 
1815, it formed a notable departure 
from its predecessor, Waverley. 
Its descriptions of coast scenery 
are a prominent feature ; the chief 
characters include the partly auto- 
biographical Colonel Mannering ; 
Dominie Sampson, -whose exclama- 
tion “ Prodigious ! ” has become 
proverbial ; Dandie Dinmont, the 
Liddesdale farmer ; Meg Merrilies ; 
Gilbert Glossin, the wily attorney, 
and his smuggler accomplice Dirk 
Hatteraick. The work was drama- 
tised by D. Terry with Scott’s aid. 

Guy of Warwick. Mythical 
hero of an Anglo-Norman me- 
trical romance. Sir Guy, son of a 
steward of the earl of Warwick, 
to gain the hand of the earl’s 
daughter Felice or Phillis goes 
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throtigli knightly adventures at 
home and abroad, is then married, 
but, in remora for the blood he 
has shed, becomes a pilgrim to the 
Holy Land. He returns, and, after 
killing the Banish ^ant, Colbran, 
in a duel to decide the issue 
between Atbelstan and the Banes, 
retires unknown to a hermitage at 
Guy’s Clife (q.v.), near Warwick, 
but reveals himself to his wife 
Felice by sending her a ring when 
he is on the point of death. The 
poem, of great length, and sup- 
posed to have been written about 
the 13th century, in couplets and 
romance stanzas, was once enor- 
mously popular. A MS. copy is at 
Caius "College, Cambridge; there 
are fragments in the Auchinleck 
MSS. at Edinburgh, and the text 
was edited by J. Zupitza, 1883-87. 

Gnyon, Ma.damb (1648-1717). 
French mystical writer whose 
maiden name was Jeanne Marie 
Bouvier de la Motte. She was bom 
at Montargis, April 13, 1648, and 
came under the induence of Father 
Lacombe, a quietist teacher. After 
her husband’s death she began in 
1676 to advocate quietism in Savoy 
and later at Paris. In 1688 and 
1695 she suffered imprisonment for 
teaching the heresies of Molinos, 
though she had the support of 
Fenelon. She taught that the es- 
sence of religion consisted in the 
contemplation of God, and that 
good deeds were of less moment. 
She died at Blois, June 9, 1717. Her 
writings were edited by B. Mac- 
fayden, 1902-04. See Mysticism. 

Gnyon, Richard Bebahfre 
(1803-56). British soldier. Bom 
at Walcot, near Bath, March 31, 
1803, he en- 
tered the Aus- 
trian army, 
and reached 
the rank of 
captain. He 
retired in 1839, 
and settled in 
Pest, but when 
^ « the Hungarian 

out in 1848 he 
commanded the Landsturm. After 
the victory of Schwechat in Oct., 
he was put in command of a divi- 
sion. He succeeded in raising the 
siege of Komom in April, 1849, 
but when the Hungarians collapsed 
Guyon escaped with Kossuth to 
Turkey. Joining the Turkish army 
in 1852, he fought against the 
Russians in Anatolia during the 
Crimean War, but died suddenly 
at Scutari, Oct. 12, 1856. 

Guy’s CniSe. English estate, 
on the bank of the Avon, m. K. 
of Warwick. In the gi*ouads are 


the cave said to have been hewn Gwalior. Formerly the largest 
for himself by Guy of Warwick state in central India, now the 
(t\s.) and the chapel of S. Mary principal part of Madhya Bharat. 
Magdalen, founded to his memory It was recognized as an indepen- 
by Richard, earl of W’arwick (d. dent state by the British govem- 
1439), and containing a mutilated ment in 1782. It has an area 
statue of the hero. , 

There were hermit re- , 
sidents at Guy’s Cliffe 
during the reigns of Ed- 
ward III and Henry IV, ‘ 
and another occupant of 
the hermitage was John 
Rous the antiquary 
(d. 1491), who was its- ^ 
chantry priest. The 
house dates mainly 
from the 18th century. 

GwaUorOity. The palace, iegnn in the early Wthce^ 
in 1773 as a compamon. a magnificent example of Hindu architecture 

A recent owner was 

Lord Algernon Percy (1851-1933). of 26,008 sq. m., and about 
Guy’s Hospital. Site of 12 acres 25 per cent of the land under 
nr. London Bridge, with hospital state control is devoted to nuUet, 
founded by Thos. Guy (g.f.) 1721. gram, and wheat. Recently an 

Normally it has intensive irrigation scheme brought 

738 beds, includ- over 500 sq. m. into cultivation, 
ing private ac~ There are extensive forests, and 
commodation for deposits of mica, iron, limestone, 
70 patients in and sandstone. The chief industry 
Nuffield House is the manufacture of cotton goods, 
(1935) and 43 beds and the main exports are agri- 
for private psy- cultural products. 

Guy’s Hospital cMatric patients The prevailing religion is Hindu. 



Guy’s Hospital 
aims 


cMatric patients 


arms York Clinic The people are a martial type, and 

(1939). The surgical block is the the army was always among the 
original Guy’s House (1729), seri- best of the Indian state forces. It 
ously damaged by bombs in 1941 ; played a prominent part in the 
other buildings are the medical Burma Campaign (g.u.) of 1941-45, 
block (Hunt’s House, 1825, ex- and Gwalior was the area in wMch 
tended 1871) ; physiotherapy de- Wingate’s Chindits {q*v,) under- 
partment (Shepherd’s House, went their jungle training. In 
1922) ; Bernhard Baron dispens- 1945 the foundation stone of a 
ary (1939) ; Henriette Raphael medical college was laid at Gwalior 
nurses* home (1899), extended by in celebration of the birth of a son 
Nuffield block (1939) ; medical to the ruler, who was a maharaja, 
school with Wills library (1902) Pop. 4,006,519. 
and Gordon museum (1905), The Gwalior. CMef city of Gwalior, 
dental school (1889) is the largest central India. The town occupies 
in the country. Bistinguished the site of the old city of Gwafior, 
teachers at the hospital have been and 2 m. to the S. is the capital of 
Astley Cooper, Richard Bright, the state, Lashkar. It contains 
Thomas Addison, and William Jain and early Hindu antiquities 


Gull. Hodgkin was a lectured, 
and Keats a student. 


and the palace of Man Singh. The 
fort of Gwalior stands on an 


Guzman Blanco, Antonio isolated hill above the town. Pop. 


( 1 828-99 ) . V enezuelan statesman. 
Bom at Caracas, Feb. 29, 1828, he 
became a lawyer and then a soldier, 
fighting in the civil disturbances 


80,500. 

Gwelo. Town of Southern Rho- 
desia. It is 198 m. S.W. of Salis- 
bury and 113 m. N.E. of Bulawayo, 


of the time. Buring 1863-68 he with wMch towns it is connected 


was vice-president of Venezuela, 
and in 1870, as the result of a 
revolution, became dictator of the 
country. He was deposed in 1889, 
whilst he was in Europe serving 
as envoy to the Powers, one reason 
for Ms fall being his corrupt 
methods of making money. On 
the other hand he did something 
for education and trade. He died 
in Paris, July 29, 1899. 


by rly. It is a goldmining district. 
European pop. 2,047. 

Gwent. The Welsh name for 
Monmouthshire (q.v,). 

Gwinner, Arthur von (1856- 
1931). German banker. Born at 
Frankfort-on-Main, April 6, 1856, 
he was the son of the biographer of 
Schopenhauer. He was for a time 
consul at Madrid. In 1888 he 
founded m Berlin a banking 
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company bearing bis own name ; in 
1894 be joined tbe board of the 
Deutsche Bank, and from 1901 to 
1929 was its virtual bead. His 
interests included tbe Bagdad rly., 
Bavarian nitrogen, and tbe inter- 
national petroleum trade. A mem- 
ber of the upper bouse 1909-18, 
he died Dec. 29, 1931. 

Gwyniad. Small fish belonging 
to tbe genus Coregomis. Found in 
Lake Bala, Wales, it belongs to tbe 
salmonoid group, and much re- 
sembles a small herring. It is 
probably only a local race of tbe 
powan, common in tbe Lake Dis- 
trict and in Loch Lomond. 

Gwynn, Gwyn, oe Gwin, Nell 
OB Eleanob (1650-87). English 
actress, mistress of (Charles II. 

Bom Feb. 2, 
1650, either 
in an alley 
in Drury 
Lane or at 
Hereford, 
she attract- 
ed notice as 
an orange- 
seller at tbe 
Theatre 
Royal, 
Drury Lane, 
where in 
1665 she made her first stage 
appearance as Oydaria in Dryden’s 
Indian Emperor. Until 1 682, when 
she left the stage, she was spe- 
cially successful in broad comedy 
and in daring prologues and epi- 
logues, though Pepys thought her 
a failure as a serious actress. 

Nell became the king’s mistress 
about 1669, and retained his affec- 
tion until his death, 1685, his 
dying words being ** Let not poor 
Nelly starve.” She died in Lon- 
don of apoplexy, and was buried 
in S. Martin-in-tbe-Fields. Of her 
two sons by Charles, the elder was 
created duke of St. Albans in 1684. 
Her sprightliness and frank good 
nature, want of snobbery and am- 
bition, and her rivalry with the 
unpopular duchess of Portsmouth, 
m^e her a universal favourite. See 
Charles II ; consult also Lives : C. 
Chesterton, 1912 ; L. Melville, 
1923; A. I. Dasent, 1924 ; Pretty 
Witty NeU, C. Bax, 1932. 

Gwynn, Stephen Lucius (b. 
1864). Irish author. Born Feb. 13, 
1864, he was educated at S. Colum- 
ba’s College, Bathfarnham, and 
Brasenose College, Oxford. In 
1896 he became a journalist in 
Loudon, but returned in 1904 to 
Ireland, where he was Nationalist 
M.P. for Galway, 1906-18, and 
from 1932 president of the Irish 
Literary Society. His many works 
comprise poems, biographies, es- 



says, and Irish studies ; c.g. The 
Decay of Sensibility, 1900 ; Irish 
Books and Irish People, 1919 ; 
Collected Poems, 1923 ; Ex- 
periences of a Literary Man, 1926 ; 
Life and Friendships of Dean 
Swift, 1933 ; Life of Goldsmith. 
1935 ; Fond Opinions, 1938. 

Gwynne, Howell Aethub (b. 
1866). British journalist. Born 
at Kilvey, he went to Swansea 
grammar school. As Reuter’s 
correspondent, 1893-1904, he tra- 
velled in Rumania, Ashanti, China, 
and followed the Boer War. 
Editor of the Evening Standard, 
1904-11, he was then appointed 
editor of the Morning Post, a 
position he held with outstanding 
success until the merging of that 
paper with the Daily Telegraph, 
1937. He was made C.H. in 1938. 

Gwynne-Vaughan, Dame Hel- 
en Chablotte Isabella (born 
1879). British botanist and ad- 
ministrator. Bom Jan. 21, 1879, 
Helen Fraser was educated at 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College and 
King’s College, London, and mar- 
ried in 1911. She was head of the 
department of botany at Birkbeck 
College, 1909-17, and held the 
same post, as a professor, 1921-39 
and 1941-44. She wrote on the 
stmcture and development of 
ftmgi. She acted as chief con- 
troller of Queen Mary’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps, 1917-18, for 
which work she was created D.B.E, 
in 1919. During the Second 
Great War she was director of the 
A.T.S. until 1941. 

Gyantse. Town of Tibet, 125 m, 
N.E. of the Chumbi VaUey. It 
stands, at an alt. of 13,200 ft., at 
the foot of a jong or fortress which, 
with a fortified lamasery, occupies 
two rooky eminences commanding 
a wide plain. Gyantse was held 
by the Younghusband Expedi- 
tion, and opened to foreign trade 
by the Lhasa convention, 1904. 
It is connected with Lhasa, 144 m. 
N.E., by telegraph. 

Gyaro, Gyabos, ob Ghiuba. 
Island of the Aegean Sea. One of 
the Cyclades, it is a mountainous 
island, about 10 m. N.W. of the 
island of Syra. Triangular in shape, 
its length is 10 m., and greatest 
breadth about 3 m. In Roman im- 
perial times it was a place of ban- 
ishment for criminals. 

Gybe. Nautical term for the 
swinging over of the mainsail 
boom or spanker when the wind is 
aft. With the wind dead aft and 
variable there is often a strong 
tendency of the mainsail to gybe, 
and if the operation is not carried 
out carefully the vessel may cap- 
size or the mast or boom be broken. 


Gyers’ Kibi. Metallurgical fur- 
nace used for the calcining of iron 
ores. Designed by John Gyers, an 
engineer of Middlesbrough, it con- 
sists of an inner lining, about 
18 ins. in thickness, of firebrick 
enclosed in an iron casing. The 
upper part is cylindrical, 20 ft. to 
35 ft. in diameter, while the lower 
part is conical, tapering inwards 
to the bottom. In the centre, on 
the bottom, is a double cone which 
helps to spread the ore and fuel 
evenly in the kiln. Air is intro- 
duced through passages in the 
sides of the tapering part of the 
kiln and also through the spreader 
cone. See Furnace ; Iron. 

Gyges (7th century b.c.). King 
of Lydia. As a young man he be- 
came a favourite of the reigning 
Lydian Sadyattes Candaules, but 
having seized the bride of his mas- 
ter, and anticipating punishment, 
he assassinated him and seized the 
throne. Under Gyges Lydia be- 
came a powerful kingdom. He ul- 
timately feU in battle against the 
barbarian Cimmerii (c. 650 B.c.). 

Gylippns. Spartan general. 
During the Peloponnesian War he 
was sent to Sicily with 3,000 men 
to assist the Syracusans in 414 b.c. 
Assuming the chief command, he 
helped the Syracusans to destroy 
the Athenian besieging force. The 
Athenian ships were defeated in 
the harbour of Syracuse, while 
their land forces were compelled to 
surrender with their generals 
Nicias and Demosthenes. Gylippus 
latfer fell into disgrace for abstract- 
ing some of the treasure taken at 
the capture of Athens in 404. 

Gymkhana (Pers. gandhhana, 
ball house). Name for a mixed 
sports and athletic meeting. It 
originated about 1860 in India, 
where horse and pony races were 
introduced as a means of recrea- 
tion and amusement for British 
soldiers and officials. Further in- 
terest was given by including ath- 
letic events, such as tug-of-war, 
and military sports such as tent- 
pegging, as well as competitions of 
an amusing and less strenuous 
character. See Athletics. 

Gymnastics (Greek, * gynmas’ 
tike, training). Art of developing 
the body by suitable exercises. 
The Greek fully understood the 
value of all-round physical culture, 
and in the gymnasia the youth of 
Athens strove to approach the 
ideal of finely proportioned beauty 
as revealed in marble by their 
famous sculptors. From Greece 
the cult of gymnastics spread to 
Rome, where in the Thermae to 
which gymnasia were attached 
athletic exercises were practised. 
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While active sports have always 
been universally popular, the 
science of gymnastics proper was 
neglected in medieval Europe, and 
its serious revival in modern times 
may be said to date from the dark 
days of Jena, 1806, when Prussia 
began to fit herself for the final 
struggle against Napoleon. Her 
example was followed by other 
European countries, including 
Great Britain. 

Before long two opposing theories 
of gymnastics were developed. 
The first, based upon German 
practice, regarded free move- 
ments merely as preUminary to 
the more strenuous exercises per- 
formed with the help of apparatus, 
such as the horizontal bar, par- 
allel bar, ladder and rings, weights, 
etc., involving feats of stren^h 
as well as of agility. The Swedish 
system, on the other hand, not 
unjustly claims that elaborate and 
costly apparatus, and, indeed, ap- 
paratus of any kind, is a luxury 
that may be dispensed with by 
those who desire full and aU-round 
bodily development with the sense 
of physical well-being which this 
involves. In the 20th century 
Swedish methods, with adapta- 
tions, became popular in Great 
Britain, especially after the system 
of training in the British army 
was altered in the same direction, 
this resulting in a higher*tetandard 
of fitness among recruits. See 
Drill ; Dumb-bell ; Eurhythmies ; 
Indian Club ; Physical Training ; 
Swedish Drill. 

Gynmophiona (Greek, naked 
snake-like ones). Group of am- 
phibians in which the limbs have 
been almost completely lost so that 
the animals resemble worms. 
They are also sometimes called the 
Coecilia. They are found in Cen- 
tral and S. America, tropical 
Afifica, and the Orient. 

GymnosopMsts (Gr. gymnos, 
naked ; sopM^es^ wise man). 
Indian philosophical sect, remark- 
able for their austere method of 
life and indifference to pain. To 
purify the soul they mortified the 
body. They went naked, were 
vowed to celibacy, and believed in 
the transmigration of souls. 

Gyxxmospermae (Gr. gymnos, 
naked ; sperma, seed). Large class 
of flowering plants distinguished 
by having the ovules and seeds 
naked — ^not enclosed in a chamber 
(ovary or seed-vessel). It consists 
of the various families of coni- 
ferous trees — ^yews, pines, firs, 
cycads, cedars, cypresses, etc. 
They usually have needle-like 
evergreen leaves, and the seed has 
normally two cotyledons with a 


store of food for the seedling in 
each of them. 

Gympie. Town of Queensland, 
Australia. It is 90 m. N. of 
Brisbane, and 40 m. S. of Mary- 
borough, its port, with both of 
which it is joined by rly. It is the 
centre of a goldfield which also 
produces silver, nickel, bismuth, 
antimony, and coal. Pop. 8,500. 

Gynaecology (Greek gyne, a 
woman). The subdivision of medi- 
cine which deals with diseases 
peculiar to women by reason of 
their anatomicajl structure. Closely 
related, and indeed indivisible, is 
the kindred subject of obstetrics, 
the art of midwifery. The earliest 
gynaecologists certainly would be 
the women of a primitive tribe 
practising midwifery, for they 



Gymnastics. Statue of Greek athlete 
using bronze scraper to cleanse his 
skin after exercise. It is regarded 
as typifying the ancient Greek ideal 
of physical fitness 
Vatican. Rome 

would be most conversant with 
the phenomenon of menstruation 
and with miscarriage and delivery. 

The first real facts about gynae- 
cological medicine are found in old 
Egyptian pap 3 n‘i. The Kahun 
papyrus, c. 2000 B.o., deals with 
g^aecology and veterinary medi- 
cine. As in all early documents, 
surgery is not mentioned. The 
Ebers papyrus, supposed to have 
been found in the necropolis at 
Thebes, dates from 1550 B.c. and 
shows much advance in knowledge 
and in skill, although interlarded 
with superstition and magic. In 
Babylonian-Assyrian times no fur- 
ther advance is noted. The Hindus 
excelled in surgical technique, and 
we have evidence of the large 


variety of instruments used by 
them. The O.T. has many refer- 
ences to gynaecological and ob- 
stetric conditions. 

Before the time of Hippocrates 
ignorance of physiology and ana- 
tomy retarded the growth of medi- 
cine, and as late as the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D. a text-book on gynae- 
cology makes no mention of female 
structure. Until the 19th century 
little progress in knowledge was 
made and very little new treat- 
ment introduced, but with the 
striding forward of medicine and 
surgery, the specialised study of 
gynaecology was to flourish. See 
Caesarian Section ; Obstetrics. 

Gynandromorplusm (Greek, 
woman-man in form). Term used 
in biology. The recognizable male- 
ness or femaleness of an animal 
may depend on the responses of 
parts of the body to the presence 
of sex hormones. Which hormone 
is produced — male-determining or 
female-determining — depends up- 
on the genetic make-up of the in- 
dividual concerned, i.e. whether 
it carries one or two of a particular 
kind of chromosome (X chromo- 
some). In other forms, notably the 
insects, this is not so. In these the 
recognizable maleness or female- 
ness of the individual depends 
upon the different results of direct 
gene action in the cells of different 
parts of the body, though aU the 
cells have the same gene outfit in 
the normal condition. 

It sometimes happens in insects 
that during a division of the cells 
early in the development of an 
individual from an egg, there is 
abnormaltty in the distribution 
of X chromosomes : early cells 
have too many, too few, or no 
X chromosomes. In the parts of 
an individual in which this mishap 
has occurred, there will be a dif- 
ference in those qualities we use to 
diagnose the sex of the individual. 
The creature will be a sex-mosaic 
in space. For this condition the 
name gynandromorph should be 
reserved. Artificial gynandro- 
morphs can be made in those 
forms in which the appearance of 
maleness and femaleness is due 
to the hormones, by injecting or 
implanting small doses of the 
relevant hormone which act only 
near the site of injection. Gynan- 
dromorphs should be sharply dis- 
tinguished from intersexes. See 
Intersex. 

Gyongyos. Town of Hungary, 
in the co. of Heves. It is on the 
Cryongyos river, 45 m. N.E. of 
Budapest, The town is noted for 
its Franciscan monastery. A 
thriving trade is carried on in 




I, The horse: front rest position. 2. Flank vault, difficult exercise, 6. Parallel bars; left, upper arm rest; 

left. 3, Rear vault, left. 4. Right double feint; trom right, double shouider-stand. 7. Lett, bent arm hand' 

the rest the gymnast swings both legs clear over croup, stand; right, front lever in rest. S. Fromnghtshoiiidec- 

returns without pause, and vaults left. 5. Horizontal stand, on right, to position on left. 9. Handstand and, 

bar; left, bent arm rest; right, front lever position, a in front, right elbow lever 

GYMNASTICS: EXERCISES ON VAULTING HORSE, HORIZONTAL AND PARALLEL BARS 
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cereals and a choice wine is made. 
Manufactures include copper 
goods, bricks, and tiles. Pop.2I,2S]* 

Gyor. City and county of Hun- 
gar\’, previously also known by 
the German name of Raab. The 
city, formerly a roj’al Hungarian 
free city, stands 67 m. W.N.W, of 
Budapest, at the confluence of the 
river Raajb with the Little Danube, 
on the site of the ancient Roman 
Arrabona. Its chief buildings are 
the handsome town hall, the 15th 
century bishop’s palace, and the 
cathedral, dating from the 12th 
century but rebuilt in the 17th. 
Pop. of city, 56,577 ; county, 
about 120,000. 

Gyp. Pseudonym of the French 
writer Sybille Gabrielle Marie 
Antoinette de Riquetti de Mira- 
beau, comtes5e de Martel de 
Janville. See Martel, Comtesse de. 

Gyp. Name given to a male 
servant of resident members of a 
Cambridge college. The counter- 
part at Oxford is scout. The gyp is 
assisted by a woman, usually his 
wife, who is called a bedmaker. 
The name has been humorously de- 
rived from Greek gyps (vulture), 
with reference to a supposed 
voracity in snapping up per- 
quisites. Pron. Jip. 

Gypsies. The people known in 
the IJ.K. as Gypsies, or Gipsies, and 
elsewhere by a variety of names 
(Gitanos, Zigeuner, Tchinghianes, 
Zingari), call themselves Roma 
men. Large bands of these nomads 
appeared in Western Europe about 
1417, though there is evidence that 
smaller parties wandered W. be- 
fore that date. They came from 
the Balkan peninsula, where their 
tiibes are still met with in con- 
siderable numbers. Rudiger in 


Gypsies. Group of Serbian Gypsy 
children. Top, typical faihily from 
Bumania 

1777 and Jacob Bryant in 1785 
announced the discovery of their 
ultimate origin from India. 

Interest in Gypsies was fostered 
by the writings of George Borrow, 
but the serious study of the prob- 
lem of their origin was first under- 
taken on the Continent. A. F. Pott, 
of Halle, published in 1844 his Die 
Zigeuner in Europa und Asien, in 
which he displayed the grammar 
and vocabulary of Romani, tracing 
the bulk of the words of Indian 
origin by means of parallels from 
Sanskrit and modem Indian 
tongues. At the same time he 
noted a number of words bor- 
rowed from Greek, Hungarian, 
German, and other languages, 
picked up by the Gypsies in their 
wanderings. F. Miklosich extended 
and corrected Pott’s work in his 
Uber die Mundarten und die Wan- 
derungen der Zigeuner Europas 
(On the Dialects and Wanderings 
of the Gypsies of Europe), 1880. 
He proved conclusively that the 
route taken by the Gypsies after 


leaving India lay through Armenia 
and across Asia Minor to the 
Balkans, where they must have 
remained for some centuries. On 
reaching the west they professed 
to he pilgrims from Egypt, hence 
the name by which they are known. 
The story was pure fiction, but it 
secured for them a freedom to 
travel which they soon abused, 
bringing upon themselves much 
savage persecution. 

Gypsies in England 

England perhaps has the clean- 
est record in this respect, hut it 
is still sometimes believed that 
Gypsies commit the crime of steal- 
ing children. No case of this has 
ever been proved with evidence 
sufficient to satisfy an impartial 
mind. They are thought to he a 
distinctly criminal element in the 
population, yet an analysis of 
charges brought against Gypsies 
(including other vagrants alleged 
to have been Gypsies) in England 
during four years showed that 
out of 1,682 prosecutions only 
18 were for crimes such as murder, 
abduction, or attempted suicide, 
216 for theft, burglary, and re- 
ceiving stolen property, 349 for 
assaults, drunkenness, obscenity, 
and using threats, and 76 for 
cruelty to horses, to children, 
desertion of wife, and begging. The 
remaining charges were for poach- 
ing, fortune-telling, and stealing 
wood, and for minor offences such 
as damaging turf, making fires too 
near the road, driving without 
lights, hawking without licence, 
etc., many of which are incidental 
to the Gypsies’ manner of life. The 
comparative absence of serious 
crime among a class of the com- 
munity variously estimated to 
number anything between 15,000 
and 45,000, proves the baselessness 
of popular opinion on the subject. 

In the matter of cleanliness 
Gypsies are often confused with 
other caravan-dwellers. The true 
Gypsy is, as a rule, more scrupu- 
lously cleanly than the average 
English peasant. This may to 
some extent be attributed to 
superstition. A plate from which 
a dog has eaten will not again be 
used for the preparation of human 
food. It has become moTchadi 
(defiled). This ceremonial defile- 
ment attaches to vessels used by a 
woman in child-birth, and to 
female underclothing, though these 
customary ideas vary from one 
family to another. A strange 
custom is that of burning the van 
and all the belongings of a deceased 
Gypsy. The idea behind this may 
be the fear of ghosts, a fear 
prevalent among Gypsies. 
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Gypsies are hospitable, and full 
of humorous and quaint sayings. 
The fortune-telling, the so-called 
Gypsy kings and queens, and the 
assumption of ancient lineage 
from the Pharaohs are all pretence 
for the bewilderment of the too 
credulous gadzko, ’^‘non-gypsy.” 
To what particular section of the 
population of North India Gypsies 
are most nearly related, as well as 
the occasion and date of their 
emigration from that country, are 
problems that remain to be 
solved, p. G. Ackerley 

Bibliography. Dialect of the 
English Gypsies, B. G. Smart and 
H. T. Crofton, 1875; Dissertation 
on the Gypsies, H. M. G. Grellmann, 
1807; The English Gypsies and 
inieir Language, C. G. Leland, 1874 ; 
In Gyp^ Tents, F. H. Groome, 
1880; Gyp^ Folk Tales, F. H. 
Groome, 1899; The Story of the 
Gypsies, K. Bercoviei, 1929; the 
works of George Borrow; Aylwin, 
a Welsh romance, T. Watts-Dunton. 

Gypsoplula (Gr., chalk-loving). , 
Hardy perennial plants of the 
family Caryophyllaceae. Natives 
of India and Asia, they thrive weU 
if given the ordinary treatment for 
annual plants. The tiny flowers 
are white or pink in colour. The 
plants prefer a dry and well- 
drained soil, and will not succeed 
in damp or sunless situations. They 
are chiefly grown for the use of 
their foliage in blending bouquets, 
and were introduced into England 
in 1759. 

Gypsum. Mineral, a hydrous 
calcium sulphate, CaS 04 * 2 H 20 , 
containing 32-5 p.c. Hme, 46*6 p.c. 
sulphur trioidde, and 20*9 p.c. of 
water. It occurs in nature as a 
soft, white rock, usually asso- 
ciated with rock salt. Gypsum beds 
in sedimentary rocks have often 
been formed by evaporation of 
enclosed sea basins. 

Selenite is the variety of gypsum 
which occurs in distinct crystals, 
occasionally three to four feet in 
length. The crystals belong to the 
monoclinic system, have a pearly, 
shining, lustrous surface, and can 
readily be split into thin, trans- 
parent sheets. Satin spar is the 
name given to a fine fibrous 
variety of gypsum having usually 
a pearly, opalescent appearance. 
Red or yellow tinted satin spar is 
coloured by ferruginous impuri- 
ties. Alabaster is a fine-grained, 
compact variety of gypsum, re- 
sembling marble in appearance. 

Gypsum is found in England, 
notably near Derby and Carlisle 
and in Notts and Cheshire; in 
France, near Paris ; in numerous 
places in the U.S.A. — one of the 
largest deposits being in the Great 


Salt Lake, ’Utah; and in smaller 
deposits in Europe and Africa. 

When heated to 115* C. gypsum 
loses more than half its water 
and is converted to a white pow- 
der, plaster of Paris. This is used 
for plasters, plasterboard, and 
mould making in pottery works. 
Alabaster, the most celebrated 
variety of which comes from 
Volterra in Tuscany, is used for 
decorative work, vases, statuettes, 
etc. Quantities of gypsum are 
used in the preparation of cements, 
fertilisers, as a basis of paints, and 
for making imitation marble ; as a 
flux in smelting nickel ores ; and 
for improving water for beer. 

Gypsy-wort {Lycopus euro- 
paeus). Perennial herb of the 
family Labiatae. It is a native of 
" Europe, and 

, angled stem, 

^ and pairs 

ande&ptical 

-margins 
Gypsy-wort. Stem with deeply cut 

Sower whorls situated iTi+fT marRA 

above each pair of leaves 

teeth. The 
small bluish-white flowers, dotted 
with purple, are crowded in whorls 
round the stem, just above each 
pair of leaves. It grows on banks 
of streams and ditches, and the 
juice makes a rich brown stain. 

G 3 nffalcoii. This is another 
spelling of Jet-falcon (g.v.). 

Gyron (Fr.). In heraldry, a 
wedge, formed by a diagonal line 
from the dexter chief meeting a 
horizontal line in the 
fess point. It is one r 
of the sub-ordinaries 
{q.v.). When a shield 
is divided by a series I 

of wedges it is said to 

he gyronny. Usually T 

there are eight gyrons, 

but there may he 

only six, or as many as sixteen. 

Such irregularities should always 

be specified. 

Gyroplane ob Rotaplane. 
Heavier-than-air flying machine 
supported in flight by the reaction 
of the air on one or more freely 
rotating rotor blades. This class 
of aircraft, of which the Autogiro 
iq.v.) is an example, is distinct 
from the helicopter (q.v.), in which 
the rotor blades are power-driven 
while the machine is in flight. 


Gyrosco]^ (Gr. gyros, ring, 
circle; skopein, to look). Rotatable 
wheel supported on a balanced 



Gyroscope m its simplest form. 

While spuming, the top remain 
steady on the strmg 

frame which can rotate freely 
about any axis. A working 
gyroscope consists of a heavy 
flywheel spinning at high speed 
and supported in a ring with 
ah axis at right angles to the 
plane of the wheel. The inner 
ring is then set in a second ring 
which has an axis at right angles 
to it. The whole instrument is 
supported on a stand which 
allows the outer ring to move in 
its axis. The flywheel and rings 
are so arranged that the three axes 
of rotation in any position pass 
through a fixed point, which is 
the centre of gravity of the wheel. 
Thus the wheel can rotate about 
three mutually perpendicular axes. 

The property of the gyroscope 
depends upon the fact that if a 
body, symmetrical about an axis 
of greatest or least moment of 
inertia, is set rotating about that 
axis, then the direction of the 
latter remains unchanged in space 
unless external forces are applied. 
Spinning the wheel at high speed 
imparts to it great angular momen- 
tum, so giving to the wheel a 
much greater apparent inertia to 
changes ih direction of its axis of 
spin than when stationary. 

In the absence of any external 
Torces, the rotating axis will 
preserve a fixed direction in space. 
If a torque is applied to the frame 
which tends to alter the plane of 
spin of the wheel, the latter turns 
about an axis at right angles to 
that about which the torque is 
applied, until the plane direction 
of spin of the wheel coincides 
with the plane and direction of 
the torque. This phenomenon is 
known as precession. If the 
torque rotates with the precession, 
the latter becomes continuous. 
Should the base of the gyroscope 
be tilted in any position out of the 
2 T6 
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perpendicular, the wheel continues 
to revolve on an axis at right angles 
to the vertical plane of the 
perpendicular. 

The gyroscope was first put to 
practical use by L6on Foucault 
to demonstrate the rotation of the 
earth. If the axis of a gyroscope 
is initially pointed to some star 
and the flywheel kept rotating 
rapidly, the axis remains pointed 
at the star irrespective of the 
earth’s rotation. 

Foucault’s gyro-telescope de- 
veloped into the gyro-compass. 
So long as the rotation of the 
wheel of the gyro-compass is 
maintained, the axis, if originally 
pointed to the Pole star, will 


when firing at a target. Torpedoes 
axe fitted with gyroscopes to keep 
them on a steady course after 
they have been &ed ; for this 
purpose the gyroscope is connected 
to the rudder and elevators, coming 
into operation as the torpedo 
leaves its tube. 

Gyroscopic track recorders on 
railways record automatically the 
condition of the rails. A pendulum 
is connected to a gyroscope, which 
remains unaffected by the train’s 
movement when rounding curves 
or altering speed. Attached to 
the pendulum is a needle, and as 
the pendulum seeks to remain 
vertical, the latter traces on a 
graph divergences of the rails, 


or heavy-oil tractor mounted on 
two caterpillar tracks at the rear 
with a single broad wheel in front 
for steering. The plough and 
harrow are carried at the rear of 
the tractor. The plough is of the 
rotary type and has four shares ; 
the harrow ii mounted behind, 
and plough and harrow can be 
raised above ground level when 
the tractor is moving by road. 
The gyro-tiller can complete an 
acre in one hour, and is provided 
with lights which enable it to 
work as quickly and efficiently 
at night as by day. 

GyiJiiiim. Ancient Greek city, 
in Peloponnesus. It stood at the 
mouth of the river Gythius, on the 
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Leehaaisni and construction of the Brennan monorail, which owes its stability 
on me rau to me use oi syroscopes 


remain in that direction, and, 
unlike the magnetic compass, is 
unaffected by variations due to 
steel in a ship’s hull or cargo. 
A gyro-compass on a liner has a 
wheel weighing over fiO lb. and 
is driven by an electric motor at 
5,000 r.p.m. Another application 
of the gyroscope to na^gation is 
the automatic pilot (q.v.) used on 
aircraft. The gyroscope, connected* 
with the controls, automatically 
keeps the aircraft on its pre-set 
course. A similar but larger device 
keeps a ship on her course and 
corrects any tendency to yaw. 

Gyro-stabilisers, which weigh 
up to 100 tons, with wheels re- 
volving at 1,400 m.p.h., reduce the 
rolling of ships in a seaway; 
the natural tendency of the spin- 
ning wheel to maintain its revolu- 
tions in the original plane partially 
counters the ship’s alternate list 
to starboard and to port. Gyro- 
stabilisers keep warships steady 


inequalities in the bed of the 
track, and differences in the level 
of the rails. 

The gyroscope enables the mono- 
rail vehicle to remain upright. 
Pendulums on each side of the 
g 3 rroscope cause a ratchet to 
engage with a cog-wheel on the 
gyroscope’s axle immediately the 
oar leans to one side or the other. 
This restores the car to the 
vertical position by accelerating 
the precession of the gyroscope to 
the vertical. The first monorail 
was built by Louis Brennan and 
the device exhibited before the 
Boyal Society in 1907. 

Gyroscopes kept the German 
flying bombs of the Second Great 
War on their course, and provide 
the stabilising factor in unmanned 
aircraft and tanks. 

Gyro-Tiller. A power-driven 
agricultural machine for ploughing 
and harrowing in one operation. 
The power unit consists of a petrol 


N.W. shore of the Bay of Laconia, 
27 m. S.E. of Sparta, whose port it 
was. As the headquarters of the- 
Spartan fleet it was often attacked; 
the Athenians burned it in 455 b.o. 
It was a member of the Achaean 
League (q,v.) from 195 b.o. until 
146 B.O. Excavations have brought 
to light the remains of a Greek 
theatre and Koman ruins, but 
much of the ancient city lies be- 
neath the sea. Marathonisi is the 
modem town. 

Gyiila. Town of Hungary, the 
capital of the co. of Bekes. It 
stands on the White Kbros river, 
which bisects the town, and is 
36 m. N.N.W. of Arad. Formerly 
strongly fortified, it has a museum 
containing antiquarian relics, the 
ruins of an old castle, and a 
chateau. There is trade in wine, 
oil, flour, and spirits, while cattle 
are reared in the neighbourhood. 
Turtles are caught in the sur- 
rounding swamps. Pop. 25,221. 


T he letter H has altered little in its form = 
since the Phoenicians first adopted an = 
Eastern Mediterranean pictography con- = 
sisting of two uprights connected by two = 
or three transverse bars, M their = 

letter cheth, meaning CIl O fence, ^3— 
and symbolising a sound similar to the 
guttural ch of the German or Scotsman. The 
earliest Greek form was □ , and this same form is 
seen in the earliest Latin LJ period, c. 800 b.c. 
Later the top and bottom crossbars were omitted, 
and at the same time the hetay as it was originally 


= called, resembling our own H in form, also 
= ceased to represent a guttural and became 
= an aspirate. The eastern Greeks, however, 
== lost this aspirate, and thereafter utilized 
= the letter to represent the long e sound, 
calling it eta instead of heta. The classic 
Greek eta is |I. The western Greeks 
retained the aspirate rl for a longer period, and 
the Romans took it over, though as a very weak 
sound. In vulgar Latin the aspirate soon vanished 
altogether. This explains why the h is unaspirated 
in the Latin languages, French, Italian, and Spanish. 




H Eighth letter of the Eng- 
lish and Latin alphabets. 
By some it is regarded 
as a consonant, by others as a 
mere aspiration. In English, initial 
h is silent in some words, honesty 
honour^ hour ; in herb, humhUy cus- 
tom varies. In certain 'i^ords, 
generally of foreign origin, after c 
and g, it is used to indicate the 
hard sound of those letters, as in 
cherniMry, chimaera, ghetto, Ghi- 
belHne. In what, when, which, the 
digraph wh is in Scotland and Ire- 
land often pronounced hw, H is 
silent after a vowel, which it gene- 
raDy lengthens. See Alphabet. 

H. In music, the German name 
for B natural. Thus, Schubert’s 
famous Unfinished Symphony in 
B minor is called in Germany the 
symphony in H moll; and Liszt 
wrote a fugue on the notes in the 
name Bach. This use of an eighth 
letter arose from the resemblance 
of the sign for a natural to the 
Gothic “ h.” 

Haakon. Masculine Christian 
name. Of Teuton- 
ic origin, it means ^ 
high kin and is 
chiefly known as 
the name of 
seven Norwegian 
kings. The name 
is sometimes 
spelled Haco. 

Pron. Hawkon. 

Haakon I (915 
-961). King of 
Norway, c. 938- 
961, known as 
Haakon the 
Good. Youngest -h 
son of Harold ***' "*^"^' ” ' ' 

Haarfager (Pair-Hair), he was 
brought up in England as a foster- 
son of King Athelstan. After his 
father’s death he was furnished 
with ships by the English king and 
sailed for Norway. Having de- 
feated his half-brother, Eric Blood- 
Axe, Haakon was proclaimed king. 
He was killed in 961, whilst repell- 
ing an invasion by the sons of Eric. 

Haakon IV (1204-63). King of 
Norway, 1223-63, known as The 
Old. He brought Iceland and 


Greenland under the Norwegian 
crown. He was defeated by Alex- 
ander III of Scotland at Largs 
in 1263 and died at Kirkwall, 
Orkney. 

Haakon VH (b. 1872). King of 
Norway from 1905. Second son 
of Frederick VIII of Denmark, 

H he was bom 

and christen- 
ed Carl. In 

ried Maud 

younge st 
daughter of the 
prince of Wales 
Haakon vn, (Edward VII). 

King ®I Norway Onthesepara- 

tion of Norway fromSwedeninl905, 
he was chosen king by the Storting 
of the former country, accepting 
the crown Nov. 18. His son, the 
crown prince Olaf, had been bom 
July 2, 1903. 

On April 9, 1940, when the Ger- 
mans invaded Norway, the royal 

- - - 


claimed that he would not treat 
with the Germans before their com- 
plete evacuation. He sailed in a 
British warship to London on 
June 10. In 1941 he approved his 
government’s decision to restore 
the death penalty for crimes against 
the state, a measure aimed at the 
Quisling government. On June 7, 
1945, King Haakon received a 
tumultuous welcome on his return 
to Oslo. 

Haarlem. Town of the Nether- 
lands, capital of the prov. of North 
Holland. It is about 14 m. W. of 
Amsterdam, on 
the river Spaame. 
The town is well 
served by rlys. to 
The Hague and 
Amsterdam. The 
industries of 
Haarlem are 
small, those of 
cotton manufacture, bleaching and 
dyeing, printing, and type-founding 
being the chief; but the town is 
famous as the centre of a bulb 
growing region which supports a 
large exporting industry. 

Haarlem possesses many archi- 
tectural and artistic treasures. Its 
chief features are the Groote Kerk, 
on the market place, a large cruci- 
form church of the late 16th cen- 
tury, with a tower over 250 ft. high; 
the town hall, a 13th century castle 
many times restored, lastly in 
1630 ; a museiyn occupying a hos- 
pice built 1608 and containing a 
superb collection of paintings by 


Haarlem arms 


family with the 
government left 
Oslo for Hamar. On 
the king’s refusal 
to appoint an ad- 
ministration fav- 
ourable to the 
Nazis, his head- 
quarters were 
bombed. Following 
the Allied with- 
drawal fromTrond- 
hjem, the king pro- 


Haarlem. The Groote Kerk or Great Church, with 
the old Meat Market on right. Top, left, the Town HaU 
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Frans Hals ; the Teyler museum, 
antiquarian, geological, and 
artistic ; the old meat market, 
one of the most beautiful buildings 
in Holland, built 1602, now used 
for the archives ; and small 
museums of colonial industries and 
of industrial art. In the market 
place is a statue to L. J. Coster {q.v,), 

Haarlem was the seat of Wil- 
liam, 1st count of Holland, and 
suffered a terrible massacre after 
vainly resisting the seven months’ 
siege of Frederick of Toledo, 1572- 
73. Retaken by WiUiam of Orange 
in 1577, it knew great prosperity 
in the 17th century. Pop. 150,464. 

'g|La.’p1ftTnrnAr|iriA Ar oa HaAB- 
TiisM Lake. Commune of Holland, 
in the prov. of N. Holland, Lying 
to the S, of Haarlem, this district 
is among the largest of the Butch 
ponders, or reclaimed lakes or 
morasses. It was formed by pump- 
ing away the water of a large lake 
formerly covering over 42,000 
acres. Work was carried out by 
the state between 1840 and 1853, 
the greater part of the cost being 
met by the sale of reclaimed land. 
The distrietthus saved covers about 
72 sq. m., and is fertile and well 
tilled. The chief places are Aals- 
meer, Nieuw Vennep and Abennes, 
and the railway runs along the 
western edge. Pop. 34,676. 

One of the minor 
prophets of the O.T, His work was 
contemporaneous with that of 
Jeremiah. He lived at the time 
when Judah was invaded by the 
Chaldeans, and taught that they 
were the instruments of God to 
punish the Jews for lawlessness. 
His book consists of two chap- 
ters of prophecy and a lyrical hymn. 

Habbaniyah. An R.A.F. aero- 
drome in Iraq, about 60 m. W. of 
Bagdad. During the Iraqi rebel- 
lion led by Rashid Ali, troops 
opened fire on the aerodrome and 
cantonment on May 2, 1941, de- 
stroying several aircraft. R.A.F. 
bombers attacked the rebel posi- 
tions and frustrated an attempt by 
the Iraqi air force to raid the aero- 
drome; but the British station 
was besieged until May 6. The 
aerodrome remained in operation 
throughout the brief campaign 
despite slight damage caused by 
German aircraft from Syria. 

Habeas Corpus (Lat., have the 
body). Term of English law. It 
forms the opening words of various 
writs, e.g. Hc^etis Corpus ad facien- 
dum el recipiendum^ to remove a 
cause from a lower court ; Babeas 
Corpus ad proseguendum, to re- 
move a prisoner to the proper ju- 
risdiction. But the most famous, 
the safeguard against arbitrary im- 


prisonment, is the high preroga- 
tive writ of Habeas Corpus ad sub- 
jiciendum. It is addressed to one 
who detains or imprisons another, 
and commands him to “ have the 
body ” of the person in the court of 
king’s bench on a certain day, to- 
gether with the cause of his deten- 
tion. If the court decides that the 
cause shown does not justify the 
detention it orders a release. 

The writ is as old as the common 
law itself; but in 1679 it was 
thought proper to pass the Habeas 
Corpus Act, to prevent certain 
evasions of the law which had 
sprung up under the arbitrary 
Stuart kings ; e.g. after the receipt 
of the writ by one gaoler, the 
government would remove the 
prisoner to another gaol, and then 
the first gaoler would make answer 
that he no longer hTad the body of 
the prisoner, and therefore could 
not produce it in court. Again, 
judges sometimes refused to hear 
applications for the writ. These 
and other evasions were made pun- 
ishable ; but the Act applies only 
to criminal cases. In addition, the 
writ is used where, for instance, a 
child is detained from its father or 
mother or other lawful guardian ; 
and was used by the friends of Mrs. 
Jackson in the celebrated case 
where it was decided that a. hus- 
band has no power to detain his 
wife against her wilL In times of 
national emergency the Habeas 
Corpus Act may be suspended by a 
special Act. It is also suspended 
automatically where martial law 
[q.v.) obtains. 

Haber, Fritz (1868-1934). A 
German chemist. Born at Breslau, 
Dec. 9, 1868, he studied chemistry 
at Heidelberg and Berlin, and 
worked as an unpaid clerk in 
laboratories in Zurich and Jena 
before becoming a lecturer at the 
Karlsruhe polytechnic in 1894. 
His work on electro-chemistry, 
thermo-dynamics, and the chemis- 
try of gases earned him a professor- 
ship there in 1898, and the chair 
of physical chemistry in 1908. 
Between 1908 and 1910 he evolved 
the extremely important process 
for the synthesis of ammonia from 
atmospheric nitrogen which bears 
his name, and which was exploited 
on a commercial scale by the Ger- 
man dye trusb at Ludwigshafen 
and Leuna. Haber became director 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm institute of 
physical chemistry at Berlin in 
1911, and in 1918 received the 
Nobel prize for chemistry. Forced 
to resign in 1933 on account of his 
Jewish blood, he emigrated to 
Zurich, where he died Feb. 1, 1934. 
See Ammonia. 


Haberdasher, Word used for a 
retail trader who sells articles such 
as pins and needles, buttons, and 
other accessories of dress, i.e. what 
are known as small wares. Today 
haberdashery is merely a branch 
of the drapery trade. The word is 
an old one, and its origin and early 
meaning are uncertain. 


Haberdashers* Company, The 

eighth of the twelve chief London 
city livery companies. Incor- 
porated 1447, it_ 
was originally 
branch of the‘ 

Mercers’, with 
S. Catherine 
the Virgin and S. 

Nicholas as pa- 
tron saints. Hab- 
erdashers’ Hall 
in G_^r e s h a m 
Street, E.C., was 



Haberdashers’ 
Company arms 


built on a site bequeathed in 1478 
by William Bacon. The first hall 
was burnt with the archives in 
1666 ; the second, by Wren, was 
partly burnt in 1864, and com- 
pletely destroyed by fire after the 
German air raid of Dec. 29, 1940. 
The company manages several 
almshouses and schools. 


Habibullah Khan (1871- 
1919). Ameer of Afghanistan. 
Son of Abd-ur-Rahman, he sue-* 
ceeded him on the throne Oct. 3, 
1901. He reduced taxes, set up a 
council of state for tribal affairs, 
and tried to associate tribal chiefs 
with provincial governors in jus- 
tice, Although loyally observing 
the agreement wdth the government 
of India regarding foreign affairs, 
he jealously preserved Afghanis- 
tan’s right to manage her own 
trade. Having paid a state visit to 
India in 1907, he accelerated his 
programme of westernising Afghan- 
istan ; and against the conserva- 
tive majority, introduced motor 
cars, telephones, newspapers, and 
hydro-electric power, and estab- 
lished a high school at Kabul. In 
the First Great War Habibullah 
maintained neutrality and was a 
loyal friend of Great Britain de- 
spite the arrival of a German mis- 
sion with gold and promises. 
Equally unsuccessful were the 
efforts of the Turks to persuade 
him to join a crusade for Islam. 
He was assassinated Feb. 20, 1919, 
by the anti-British party, and 
succeeded by his brother NasruUa 
Khan, who six days later was 
deposed by Amanullah Khan {q.v.). 

Habit (Fr. habit, Lat. habitus, 
dress). Outer garment, such as the 
riding dress of a woman or the 
frock of a monk, that is distinctive 
of special occasions or avocations 
See Costume. 
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Habit (Lat. habitus, state, 
manner). A fixed disposition or 
condition of mind or body result- 
ing from frequent repetition of 
the same behaviour, so that the 
accustomed sequence of actions 
tends to be performed automatic- 
ally upon experience of its usual 
stimulus. Most ordinary actions 
of daily life are partly habitual. 
Habit is beneficial to the individual 
in so far as it relieves him from 
concentrating his attention at each 
performance of an activity, but its 
mechanical nature is Hkely to 
hamper initiative. The first result 
of habit is that it enables repeated 
acts to be carried out with greater 
facility and promptitude ; second- 
ly, as the effort needed grows less, 
the consciousness of these acts is 
weakened ; thirdly, the repetition 
brings about an inclination to 
reproduce them which in obsessive 
types becomes a compulsion. 
Ability to form fixed habits varies 
greatly in individuals. The ten- 
dency to cling to them increases 
with age. Habits are often con- 
fused with conditional reflexes, 
but differ because (1) they start 
as ordinary conscious behaviour; 
(2) except where compulsive, they 
can be controlled once attention is 
directed to them. 

Habit and Repute. Term used 
in Scots law. In Scotland, if a man 
and a woman live together openly, 
t.e. by habit andrepute, the courts of 
lawT^, if desired, give a declaration 
that they are legally married. The 
term is also applied to what are 
known as habitual criminals. 

Habitant (Lat. habitare, to in- 
habit). Name given to the original 
settlers at. Quebec and still applied 
to farmers. They have a marked 
individuality, speak a patois of 
their original French, and have 
their own literature, the principal 
authors . being Frechette, De 
Gaspe, and the Abbe Casgrain. 

Habitual Criminal. As defined 
by the Prevention of Crimes Act, 
1908, one who, after attaining 
the age of sixteen, was at least 
three times convicted of crime, 
and who was leading persistently 
a dishonest or criminal life. Such 
persons, if again convicted of a 
serious offence and sent to penal 
servitude, might also be sentenced 
to preventive detention for 5-10 
years. Under the Criminal Justice 
Act, 1948, the term was changed to 
persistent offender, and the 
methods of punishment extensive- 
ly altered. See Persistent Offender; 
also Borstal System. 

Haboob. Name applied to a 
dense whirling dust-storm typical 
of N. and N.E, Sudan. Haboobs 


may occur at any time of the year, 
but are most frequent in the 
neighbourhood of Khartum daring 
afternoon and evening between 
May and Sept. The dust is often 
carried up to several thousand feet, 
darkening the sky. A strengthen- 
ing of wind and a drop in tempera- 
ture usually accompany the pass- 
age of a haboob. The storm is 
believed to be due to currents of 
comparatively cold air imdercut- 
ting warm air. See Dust-storm. 

Habsburg« Alternative spell- 
ing of the name of the Austrian 
house of Hapsburg {q.v,), 

Hacba, Emil (187^1945). A 
Czech lawyer and politician. Bom 
July 12, 1872, at Trhove Sviny, 
Bohemia, he attended the Charles 
university of Prague and became a 
lawyer. He was legal adviser to 
the land committee of Bohemia, 
1898-1916, and a counsellor of the 
Austrian court of administration, 
1916-18. At one time a judge at 
The Hague, he was president of the 
senate of the supreme court of 
administration at Prague, 1925-38. 
After the Munich agreement he 
was elected president of Czecho- 
slovakia, Nov. 30, 1938. When 
the Germans virtually annexed 
the country next year, Hacha was 
appointed by them a puppet presi- 
dent of Bohemia and Moravia, in 
which post he advised cooperation 
by the Czechs with Nazi officials. 
On May 6, 1945, the defeat of 
Germany in the Second Great War 
being imminent, he was arrested 
by patriots in league and ordered 
to stand trial as a war criminal, 
but before this took place he died 
in a prison hospital on June 27. 
See Czecho-Slovakia. Fron. ha-ha. 

Hacbeite. Name of a firm of 
publishers and booksellers. Pound- 
ed in Paris in 1826 by Louis Chris- 
tophe Fran 9 ois Hachette (d. 1864), 
primarily for the publication of 
classical works, the house now 
issues general literature and the 
Joanne series of French and Eng- 
lish guide-books. The firm has over 
1,500 rly. bookstalls in France and 
branches in the French colonies, 
Egypt, Turkey, Rumania, and 
S. America. The London branch, 
established 1859, has produced a 
series of works for the study of 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
and other European languages. 
The Paris house is at 79, Boulevard 
Saint-Germain, and the chief Lon- 
don house at 16-17, WUliam IV 
Street, W.C.2. 

Hachioji. Town of Japan. In 
the island of Honshu, it is 25 m. 
W. of Tokyo. Silk- worm rearing 
and silk- weaving are the principal 
industries. Pop. 62,279. 


Hackberry , Name of the frait 
of a tree, CeUU ocddenbai^, one of 
the Ulmaceae, also known as 
nettle-tree (g.».). 

Hackensack. A city of New 
Jersey, U.S.A., the county seat 
of Bergen co. It stands on the 
Hackensack river, 12 m. N. of 
Jersey City, and is served by rlys. 
and an airport. It makes aero- 

E lane parts, clothing, chemicals, 
ricks, and cement. Founded as a 
Dutch trading post in 1647, it 
played a part in the War of Inde- 
pendence, both armies having 
camped on its green and Washing- 
ton having led hence his retreat 
across New Jersey in 1776. 
Notable buildings include a Dutch 
church (1696) and the county 
court house. Incorporated in 1868, 
Hackensack was chartered as a city 
in 1933. Pop. 26,279. 

Hackenschmldt, Georges (b. 
1878). Russian wrestler. After a 
successful career on the Continent 
he came to England about 1901, 
and appeared at the Tivoli and 
other music-halls, where his im- 
mense strength and magnificent 
physique made him extremely 
popular. In 1901 he beat Jenkins 
at the Albert Hall, and in 1906 won 
the championship from Madrali, 
the Terrible Turk, at Olympia. 
Hackenschmidt’s measurements 
were ; height, 5 ft. 8 ins. ; weight, 
14 St. 10 lb. ; neck, 22 ins. ; 
chest, 52 ins. ; biceps, 18 ins. ; 
calf, 17 ins. In 1908 he lost the 
championship to Frank Gotch, 
at Chicago. 

Hackett, Walter (1876-1944). 
Anglo-American dramatist, bom 
at Oakland, Calif., Nov. 10, 1876. 
In London he produced his own 
comedies, in most of which his 
wife Marion Lome played leading 
parts. They included It Pays to 
Advertise, 1914; Ambrose Apple- 
john’s Adventure, 1921 ; 77, Park 
Lane, 1928 ; Road House, 1932 ; 
Espionage, 1935 ; London After 
Dark, 19^37 ; Toss of a Coin, 1938. 
In 1930 he entered into manage- 
ment of the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, then opened the White- 
hall Theatre the same year. He 
was a lessee of the Apollo Theatre, 
1934-37. He died Jan. 22, 1944. 

Hackle, Red. Plume worn in 
the feather bonnets of the Black 
Watch (42nd Highland Regiment 
of Foot) since 1795. During the 
campaign of that year in Flanders, 
the 11th Light Dragoons were 
driven back by the French. The 
Black Watch retrieved the position. 
For this exploit the Red Hackle 
worn by the 11th Dragoons was 
given by General Dundas, the 
British commander, to the 42nd. 
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Hackney « Breed of horse origi- 
nating from a cross between the 
race-honse and the cart-horse, used 
for riding, and now bred for driving 
also. From the practice of hiring 
them out, the word acquired its 
application to motor or horse- 
drawn vehicles plying for hire. A 
more popular form is hack, with 
hacking as a term applied to hiring 
horses for riding. By analogy, 
a literary hack is a writer who will 
drudge for any employer. See 
Cab; Horse. 

Hackney. Parish and municipal 
borough of N.E. London. Cover- 
ing an area of 5^ sq. m., it is served 
by railways, and 
by the various 
forms of London 
Transport road ’ 
services. It is ' 
bounded by 
Walthamstow and 
Leyton, N.; Poplar 
and Bethnal 
Green, E.; Shore- 
ditch, S. ; and 
Tottenham, Stoke 
Newington, and 
Islington, W. It 
has developed 
rapidly since the 
middle of the 19th 
century around 
Mare St., Church 
St., Grove St., and 
Well St. There are 
a town hall, 1936, and technical 
institute. Electricity works were 
maugurated in 1901. Hackney 
includes part of Victoria Park 
(g'.t?.), London Fields, Hackney 
Marshes, 339 acres, opened 1894, 
and Hackney Downs, 41f acres. 

^e manor belonged to the 
Knights Templars, then to the 
Kmghts of S. John of Jerusalem, 
and members of noble families 
once had country seats here. Of 
the ancient church of S. Augustine, 


cabs are thus hackney carriages. 
Outside London the borough or 
urban district council (some- 
times the rural district council) 
grants licences to vehicles and 
drivers. Licences are normaDy 
for one year. In the metropolitan 
jwlice district and City of London 
licences are issued by the commis- 
sioner of the metropolitan police, 
acting for the Home secretary. 
Horse and motor vehicles are 
governed by a London cab order 
made by the Home secretary. 

Hackston, David (d. 1680). A 
Scottish Covenanter. A member 
of a Fife family, he was present 



Haddington arms 



Haddington, East Lothian. Enins of the 13 th century 
abbey church of S. Uary 
Courtesy of L.N.E.B. 


at the murder of Archbishop 
Sharp, May 3, 1679. He was one 
of the Covenanters’ leaders at the 
battles of Drumclog and Bothwell 
Bridge. On July 22, 1680, he was 
captured after a skirmish at Airds- 
moss, Ayrshire, and executed at 
Edinburgh, July 30. 

Hadad. Name of certain Edo- 
mite kings or princes in the O.T. 
(1) A king of Edom, who suc- 
ceeded Husham and defeated the 
Midianites (1 Chron. 1, v. 46). (2) 


1 7 j V ivxiaianues Uhron. 1, v. 46). (2) 

rapp^ted by the paiish church of AnEdomite of royal blood who was 
S3. John, only the tower, and taken to Egypt as a child to escape 


chapel of Sir Henry Rowe, 1614, 
remain. The district preserves 
memories of Archbishop Sancroft, 
Milton, Defoe, Gilbert Wakeheld, 
and John Howard, Pari, represen- 
tation was reduced in 1945 from 3 
to 2, in 1950 to 1 (S. Hackney). 
Hackney suffered severely from 
air raids in the Second Great War, 
but model housing estates were 
built later. Pop. 177,000. 

Btockney CmiEge. The term 
orig^aUy applied to horse-drawn 
vehicles other than stage-coaches 
omnibuses — standing or ply- 


massacre at the hands of Joab, 
David’s commander-in-chief, and 
later married Pharaoh’s sister-in- 
law. At the death of David, he 
returned to Edom and became a 
troublesome enemy to Solomon 
(1 Kings 11, V. 14). Hadad or Adad 
was also the name of a Syrian 
deity. 

Haddington. Royal and mun. 
burgh and co. town of East 
Lothian (formerly Haddington- 
shire), Scotland. It stands on the 
Tyne, 17 m. by rly. E. of Edin- 
burgh. The ruins of the 13th cen- 


contai^ the tomb of Jane Welsh, 
a native, the wife of Thomas 
Carlyle. At one time a royal 
residence, Haddington was the 
birthplace of Alexander II. John 
Knox and Samuel Smiles were also 
bom here. It has one of the 
principal grain markets in Scot- 
land, and manufactures woollens, 
agricultural implements, and other 
commodities. Market day, Fri 
Pop. 4,405. 

Haddington, Earl op. Scot- 
tish title borne since 1627 by the 
family of Hamilton. Sir Thomas 
Hamilton (d. 1637) who, under 
I James VI, was secretary of state, 

I keeper of the privy seal, and 
! president of the court of session, 
was made a baron in 1616 and earl 
of Melrose in 1619. In 1627 he 
exchanged his title of Melrose for 
that of Haddington. Charles (d. 
1681), the 5th earl, married in 
1674 Margaret Leslie, who became 
countess of Rothes. By arrange- 
ment her title passed to their 
eldest son, while the second, 
Thomas (1680—1735), became earl 
of Haddington. He was made 
hereditary keeper of Holyrood, a 
position which the 9th earl sur- 
rendered in 1843 in return for 
£40,000. This Qth earl was made 
a peer of the U.K. in 1827. He 
left no sons, so his Scottish titles 
passed to a cousin, George Baillie 
(1802-70), who took the additional 
name of Hamilton. In 1917 
George (b. 1894) succeeded his 
grandfather, becoming 12th earl. 
The eldest son bears the courtesy 
title of Lord Binning. 

Haddingtonshire. Name until 
1921 of the Scottish county now 
known as East Lothian. See East 
Lothian. 

Haddock {Oadus aeglifinus.) 
Common British fish of the same 
genus as the cod, which it generally 
resembles. It may be distin- 
guished by the black line ruiming 
along each side, and the black 
patch on either side of the body. 


ing for passengers to be ea^ed 4 tn^ abbeFoiTh of S W 

for this purpose are covered church, are surmounted by a square 
by the same laws. . Cabs and taxi- tower, 90 ft. high, and the ^hoir 
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Haddon Hall, Derbyshire. Left, part of terrace, with Dorothy Vernon steps. Right, Long Gallery or Ballroom 


The haddock is usually less than 
2 ft. in length, though 3 ft. is 
occasionally reached. Haddocks 
are found in shoals, and feed mainly 
on molluscs, small crustaceans, and 
the spawn and fry of other 6sh. 
They are taken in the trawl net and 
also on Hnes baited with mussels. 
They spawn in winter near the 
coast, and it is estimated that a 
large specimen will lay 1,500,000 
eggs in the season. Economically 
the haddock is a most important 
food fish. It is largely eaten fresh, 
but is also split and smoked, the 
best qualities being known as finnon 
haddocks from Finnon or Findon, 
Kincardineshire. See Fish. 

Haddon, Alfred Cort (1865- 
1940). British anthropologist and 
zoologist. Bom in London, May 
24, 1855, he studied at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. He was pro- 
fessor of zoology in the Royal 
College of Science, Dubhn, 1880- 
1901, lecturer in ethnology at 
Cambridge, 1900-09, and London, 
1904-09, thence until 1926 reader 
in ethnology at Cambridge. He 
was president of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, 1901- 
02. His works include Evolution 
in Art, 1895 ; Study of Man, 
1898 ; Head-hunters, 1901 ; Races 
of Man, 1909; History of Anthrop- 
olojry, 1910 Died April 20, 1940. 

Haddon Hall. Ancient baronial 
mansion in Derbyshire, England. 
Picturesquely environed and situ- 
ated on a limestone foundation 
above the left bank of the Wye, 
2 m. S.E, of Bakewell, on the road 
to Derby, it passed from the 
Norman family of Peveril or 
Peverel to that of Avenell, and 
then, in the 12th century, to the 
Vernons. Towards the close of the 
16th century, by the marriage of 
Dorothy Vernon to Sir John 
Manners, it passed to the Rutlands. 

Maintained in a state of careful 
preservation by the Rutlands, 
though not used by them as a 
dwelling since the early part of the 
18th century, Haddon consists of 
two quadrangles on different levels. 


Features are the 12th-l6th century 
chapel, 14th-17th century banquet- 
ing hall, tapestried drawing-room, 
EUzabethan Long Gallery or ball- 
room — Haddon’s speciaf glory — 
ante-room with steps to the winter 
garden, taj^stried state bedroom, 
kitchen, dining-room, Eagle or 
Peveril’s Tower and terrace. 

With the terrace steps is associ- 
ated the legend of Dorothy Vernon’s 
elopement with Sir John Manners, 
first mentioned in print about 1820, 
fostered by Eliza Meteyard and 
other writers of fiction, and revived 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan’s opera, 
Haddon Hall, 1892. With Wing- 
field, Haddon supplied Walter 
Scott with materials for his picture 
of Martindale Hall in Peveril of 
the Peak. See Gallery : Rutland, 
Earl and Duke of ; coimilt Haddon 
HaU, S. C. Han, 1871 ; Haddon, 
G. Le Blanc Smith, 1906. 

Haden, Sm Francis Seymodr 
(1818-1910). British etcher and 
surgeon Bom in London, and 




Sir F. S'eyxaoui Haden. Kiigaren Castle on tbe Teifi, 
a typical etching by the artist 

educated at University College, he 
studied surgery at tfie Sorbonne, 

Paris, and at Grenoble, and settled 
in private practice in London in 
1847. While in Paris, he spent his 
evenings at the art schools, but 
did not take up etching seriously 
till 1858, when he made the 
acquaintance of Whistler, whose 


half-sister he had mamed in 1847. 
In 1880 he founded the Society of 
Painter Etchers. He retired from 
surgical prac- 
tice, 1887, was 
knighted in 
1894, and died 
June 1, 1910. 

Hadendoa. 
Tribe of Ha- 
mitic pastoral 
nomads in the 
Nubian desert 
^ between 

Suakin and 
the Abys- 
sinian fron- 
tier. Their 
mop-like hair earned for them and 
the Baggara the name Fuzzy- 
Wuzzies during the Mahdist revolt 
(1882-98). Osman Digna was of 
this tribe. See Mahdl 
Hades (Gr., the invisible). In 
Greek mythology, properly the 
name of the god who ruled the 
underworld, also called Pluto. He 
was the son of 
Cronos and Rhea, 
and brother of 
Zeus and Posei- 
don. His wife 
was Proserpine 
or Persephone 
(y.®.), daughter 
of Demeter. 
Hades is repre- 
sented as wearing 
a helmet, whioh 
had the power of 
rendering him in- 
visible. He is the 
Roman Dis or 
Orcus 

In later my- 
thology, the 
name HadCrS 
came to be used for the realms of 
the god. These were regarded as 
being somewhere inside the earth. 
The river Styx was the boundary, 
and over it the dead were ferried by 
Charon. Cn the opposite shore was 
the three-headed dog Cerberus, the 
vicious guardian of Pluto’s realm. 
Three judges judged the dead. 
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CL&mely Mino^^ Rhadamanthus, and 
Aeacus. The virtuous were sent to 
dwell in Elysium {q.v,), which is 
generally regarded as a separate 
place ; in Virgil, however, it is in 
Hades. The place of punishment 
and torture was Tartarus; here 
were confined such malefactors as 
Ixion, and the Giants who rebelled 
against Zeus. Pron. Haydeez. 
See Hell. 

Hadfield. This Derbyshire vil- 
lage is part of the borough of 
GIossop {q.v,). 

Hadfield, Sir Robert Abbott 
(1858-1940). British metallurgist. 
Son of a steel manufacturer, he was 
educated in Shef- 
field before be- 
coming a research 
metallurgist in his 
father’s firm. He 
was chairman and 
managingdirector 
of the company 
before he was 30 
and held both 
posts until h!s 
death. As the re- 
sult of his experi- 
ments on the 
microstructure of 
steeland itsalloys, 
great advances 
were made in steel 
processes. He in- 
vented the especially tough man- 
ganese steel in 1882 ; in 1889 came 
silicon ste^, which with its low 
hysteresis makes the cores of elec- 
trical transformers. Hadfield made 
the first transformer with a silicon 
steel core in 1903. 

Knighted in 1908, he became 
F.R.S. the next year, and a baronet 
in 1917. He received high honours 
in metallurgical science from many 
countries, being an honorary mem- 
ber of the Royal Swedish Academy, 
the American National Academy 
of Sciences, and the Academy of 
Science of the U.S.S.R. He died 
Sept. 30, 1940. 

Hadham . Two parishes of 
Hertfordshire, England. Great or 
Mnch Hadham is near the river 
Ash, 4 m. S.W. of Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, and has a railway station. 
The manor was given by King 
Edgar to the bishop of London. 
The old palace was built about 
1400 ; the existing mansion dates 
from 1780 ; the Early English 
church of S. Andrew, much re- 
stored, was erected in 1300. Pop. 
1,608. 

Little Hadham, formerly Had- 
ham Parva, 3^ m. N.W. of Bishop’s 
Stortford, has a 12th century 
church, with a timbered porch, 
Perp. tower, and a chancel restored 
in 1885, and is associated with the 


Capel family. Near by is Hadham 
Hall, an Elizabethan structure. 
Brickmaking is a local industry. 

Hadhramaui. A district of 
Arabia. Extending from the Ye- 
men to Oman, this little-known 
region lies along the Gulf of Aden 
and the Arabian Sea, and is 
bounded on the N. by the Great 
Arabian Desert, From Aden the 
British exercise a certain political 
control over it, and it is part of the 
Eastern Aden protectorate, itself 
containing the state of Shi^ and 
Makalla and the state of Seiyun. 
Its chief natural features are the 
Jebel Tsahura (alt. 8,000 ft.) and 
the great, usually dry. Wadi Had- 
hramaut. Some of its valleys are 
fertile, but it is a poor country. 
Shibam is its chief town, and its 
port is Makalla, which does a fair 
amount of trade. The pop. of the 


region is estimated at 500,000, 
mostly Beduin. The five Kuria 
Muria Islands, lying off the coast 
towards Oman, are British, the 
sultan of Muscat ceding them to 
provide a lanCfing for the Red Sea 
cable in 1854. jSec Aden ; Arabia. 

Hading, Jane (1859-1933). The 
stage name of Jeanne Alfredine 
Trefouret, French actress, born 
Nov. 25, 1859. 
Her childish 
talent was 
developed in 
the Marseilles 
Co user va- 
toire, and she 
was about 14 
when she be- 
gan to make a 
name at Al- 
giers and Cairo. 
She was first 
seen in Paris 
in 1879, at the 
Palais - Royal 
in La Chaste 
Suzanne. Six 
years later she 
was engaged by Victor Karing, 
whom she married, at the Gym- 
nase. Her greatest success was in 
Frou Frou, 1886, and she toured 
America with Coquelin in 1888. 
Associated with the Comedie 
Francaise. in 1896 she acted the 


title-r61e in Sardou’s MarceDe. 
She retired in 1920, and died on 
Dec. 31, 1933. 

Hadj OR Hadji. Arabic term 
applied to a Muslim on his return 
from the pilgrimage {hadj) to 
Mecca and Mount Arafat which is 
incumbent, where it is possible, on 
eveiy devout Mahomedan once 
in his lifetime. One who has made 
the pilgrimage has the title d- 
hadj, i.e. the pilgrim, prefixed to 
his name, and the right to wear a 
green turban. See Ka'aba ; Mecca. 

Ha^in or Hajin. Town of 
Asiatic Turkey in the vilayet of 
Adana. Dating from the 14th cen- 
tury, it lay 80 m. N. of Adana, 
situated at an alt. of 3,2(X) ft., on 
the southern slopes of the Anti- 
Taurus. Most of its pop., about 
10,000, were Armenians, and a 
Protestant mission was established 
there. In 1920 the Armenians de- 
fended the town for several months 
against Turkish Nationalists, but 
at the end of Oct. it fell to the 
Turks, who massacred most of the 
inhabitants and destroyed the 
town. 

Hadleigh. Parish and village of 
Essex, England. It is 5 m. W.N.W. 
of Southend-on-Sea. Fragmentary 
ruins remain of Hadleigh Castle, 
built by Hubert de Burgh, earl of 
Kent, in the 13th century, given 
by Henry VIII to Anne oi Cleves, 
and abandoned in the 16th cen- 
tury. The church of S. James is 
Norman, with a wooden tower. 
The Salvation* Army founded a 
farm colony at Hadleigh in 1891. 

Hadleigli. Urban district and 
market town of Suffolk, England, 
situated on the Brett, 9 m. W. of 
Ipswich. Its railway station is 
a branch terminus. Hadleigh was 
once the centre of the woollen 
trade. Here Guthrum the Dane is 
said to have been buried. Malting 
and corn-milling are local indus- 
tries. Market day, Mon. Pop.2,952. 

Hadley Wood. District of 
Barnet, Hertfordshire, England, 
partly within the urban district of 
Enfield, Middlesex, Its woodland 
area covers about 250 acres. 
The cruciform Perp. church of S. 
Mary, with ivied and turreted 
tower containing an old iron 
beacon, dates from the 15bh cen- 
tury, and was restored in 1848-52. 
Part of Hadley Common was the 
scene of the battle of Barnet, 
1471, the spot where Warwick is 
supposed to have fallen being 
marked by an obelisk, Hadley 
High Stone. There is a railway 
station. See Barnet. 

Hadow, Sir William Henry 
(1859-1937). British education- 
ist. Born at Ebrington, Glos, 
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Dec. 27, 1859, 
he was edu- 
cated at Mal- 
vern and Wor- 
cester College, 
Oxford, where 
he remained on 
the teaching 
staff until 


Sir Henry Hadow, 

British educationist 

BusseL New- 

castle college of science. Knighted 
in 1918, he was assistant director 
of educational staff duties at the 
War office. He was vice-chancellor 
of Sheffield university, 1919-30. In 
1925 he delivered the Sidgwick 
lecture at Cambridge, and in 1933 
the Romanes lecture at Oxford. 
An authority on music, Hadow 
was a member of the R.C.M. 
council. He edited the Oxford 
History of Music in 7 vols., him- 
self contributing the 5th vol., 
1904.* His other books included 
Studies in Modem Music, 1894; 
Oxford Treasury of English Litera- 
ture, 1906-08 ; Church Music, 
1926. He died April 9, 1937. 

Hadrian (76-138). Roman 
&mperor, 117-138. Full name, 
Publius Aelius Hadrianus. Bom 
Jan. 24, 76, at Rome 
or at Italica in Spain, 
he was brought up, 
adopted, and designa- 
ted successor by the 
emperor Trajan. 
Hadrian'believed that 
the Roman empire had 
reached its limits, and 
that the policy of con- 
quest must give place 
to va policy of con- 
solidation. He made 
peace with the Par- 
thians, Trajan’s cam- 
pai^ against whom had ended 
so disastrously, and is said to have 
contemplated retirement from 
Dacia. The greater part of Hadri- 
an’s reign was spent in travel. 


There was scarcely a province of 
the empire which he did not visit. 

Though a voluptuaiy% Hadrian 
worked strenuously to promote the 
welfare of his subjects. One of his 
most notable reforms was the sub- 
stitution of direct collection of 
taxes for the iniquitous system of 
tax-farming ; he also inaugurated 
1909. He then legal reforms, and organized for 
became prmci- the administration of the empire 
a regular civil service. 

Outward deference was shown 
to the senate, but to all intents 
and purposes Hadrian 



Hadrianus Wall. Map indicating the conxse o! the Roman wall and the camps 
established to defend the northern frontier of Roman Britain. Top right, part of 
the wall near Haydon Bridge, 7 miles west of Corbiidge. See ted l^low 



Hadrian, Roman Emperor 

From the bust tn the Vffizt 
Gallery, Florence 


absolute ruler. He was a man of 
wide culture, and was a leader in 
the antiquarian movement, which 
sought its literary models in the 
past. During the last years of 
Hadrian’s reign oc- 
curred the last revolt 
of the Jews which 
ended with their vir- 
tual extermination in 
Judaea. Shortly be- 
fore his death, Jan. 1, 
138, Hadrian com- 
posed the well-known 
poem to his soxil, of 
which more than 100 
English versions exist. 
Consult Lives, F. 
Gregorovius, 1898; B, 
W. Henderson, 1923. 

Hadrian’s ViHa (Ital. Villa 


E.N.E. of Rome. The grounds, 
covering an area of several sq. 
m., and the ruins some .170 acres, 
are a marvel of landscape garden- 
ing, and contain the remains of 
Hadrian’s palace, of temples, 
baths, theatre, a stadium, colon- 
naded gardens, and imitations oi 
other famous buildings seen’-iu his 
travels. Excavations were beguD 
in the 16th century. 

Hadrian’s Wall. Roman ram- 
part, 73^ m. long, between Bow- 
ness on Solway Firth and Wallsend- 
on-Tyne, England. Erected by 
Hadrian about 122, and repairec 
by Severus about 208, it was 
mainly of freestone blocks with a 
rubble core, perhaps 18 ft. high 
and 6 ft. to 9| ft. thick, flanked by 
a ditch averaging 36 ft. by 15 ft. 


Adriana). Country seat of the A military road ran more or less 
Roman emperor Hadrian. It is parallel on the S. side, with an 
2 m. S.W. of Tivoli, the ancient outer ditch and earthen mound — 
Tibur, and 15^ m. by tramway the vallum. At intervals of a 




Hadrian’s Villa, Tivoli. Remains of the s wimming bath or Natatoriam. Right, interior of the Philosophers’ Hall, at 

the north-east corner of the square 
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Roman mile were about 80 smaller 
sastella or mile-castles, averaging 
60 ft. by 70 ft., whereof 52 are 
traceable. Between them were 
160 recessed watchtowers. The 
wall ranks as an ancient monu- 
ment. 8ee Britain. 

Haeckel^ Ernst Heinrich ( 1834 
-1919). German scientist. Bom at 
Potsdam, Feb. 16, 1834, he studied 
medicine at 


For a short time 
he practised as 
a physician, but 
devoting him- 
self to natural 
history became 
professor of 
comparative 
anatomy and 
director of the zoological in- 
stitute at Jena in 1862. Three 
years later he was appointed pro- 
fessor of zoology, and he remained 
at Jena for the rest of his life. 

On the publication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, Haeckel at once 
became an enthusiastic convert to 
the Darwinian theory of evolution. 
In his Natural History of Creation, 
1868, he traced the descent of man 
from protoplasm to the chimpan- 
zee in 26 stages, and declared 
human remains found in Java to 
be the missing link between man 
and the manlike apes. 

With Darwin, he maintained the 
hereditary transmission of acquired 
characters, against the views of 
Weismaim and later biologists, and 
held that the most elementary 
forms of substance, matter, and 
ether possessed sensation and will. 
His other books. General Morpho- 
logy of Organisms, 1866 ; The Last 
Lin^ 1898 ; and The Riddle of the 
Universe, 1901, all expositions of 
evolution, have been translated 
into many languages, and the last- 
named is accepted as a popular 
text-book of rationalism. In it 
Haeckel claimed to have demon- 
strated by his theoiy of monism 
the non-existence of a personal 
God, of free will, and of the soul 
of man after death. Lti Oct., 1914, 
he signed the letter of the German 
scientists declariug Germany to be 
free of any blame for the outbreak 
of war. He died Aug. 8, 1919. A 
biography by W. Bolsohe was 
trans. by J. McCabe, 1906. See 
Evolution ; Pithecanthropus. 

Haematite or Hematite (Gr. 
haimcUites, blood-like), Specular 
Iron, or Kidney Ore. Impor- 
te,nt ore mineral of iron, one of the 
most widely distributed accessory 
minerals in the earth’s crust. 
Haematite is ferric oxide (FcgOg; 


Wurzburg, Ber- 
lin, and Vienna. 



70 p.c. iron) crystallising in the 
hexagonal-rhombohedral system ; 
HjO may be present in the fibrous 
and earthy varieties. It may 
occur as steel-grey tabular or 
rhombohedral crystals with a 
metallic lustre, often splendent 
{specular iron) ; foliated and mica- 
ceous (micaceous haematite) ; as 
brownish-red to black radiating 
fibrous masses, often with a smooth 
mamillated surface (kidney ore) ; 
as a red, earthy, or ochreous 
variety often mixed with clay 
(reddle or red chalk), sand, or 
other impurities and grading into 
clay ironstone or argillaceous hae- 
matite. All varieties give a 
characteristic cheriy-red to red- 
dish-brown powder and streak. 

Haematite has an almost univer- 
sal distribution. It forms by the 
alteration and weathering of other 
iron bearing minerals such as sider- 
ite, Hmonite, magnetite {see Gos- 
san) ; haematite (and lunonite) in 
small quantities are the common 
pigmenting agent in sedimentary 
and other rocks, and in many 
red-brown minerals. It is de- 
posited as a primary mineral in 
igneous rocks; in hydrothermal 
veins ; as a sublimate due to vol- 
canic activity (Vesuvius) ; and in 
metamorphosed rocks often asso- 
ciated with magnetite. 

Concentrations in commercial 
quantities are formed as replace- 
ments of limestone by haematite, 
probably derived from overlying 
sediments (Cumberland, Lanca- 
shire, Spain, Utah) ; from the 
alteration and concentration of 
iron silicates and carbonate of 
sedimentary origin (Lake Superior 
district) ; as sedimentary beds 
(Alabama) ; in metamorphosed 
rooks (Brazil, Elba) ; and in resi- 
dual deposits by weathering (Cuba, 
eastern U.S.A.). Apart from its 
use as an iron ore, haematite has 
more limited applications as a pig- 
ment, polishing abrasive, gem- 
stone, in the manufacture of 
crayons, etc. See Iron Ores. 

Haematozylin. Colourless cry- 
stalline compound present in 
freshly chipp^ logwood {Haema- 
toxyhn (mn^pechianum). It is con- 
verted into the colouring matter 
haematein, naturally in the wood, 
on lengthy exposure to the air, and 
artificially by the addition of an 
alkali. Haematoxylin is prepared 
by combining fresh logwood ex- 
tract with ether. It is employed in 
dyeing textiles. Logwood was 
formerly used in medicine as a 
mUd astringent. 

Haemocoel. The great cavity 
in the Arthropoda {q.v , ) in which is 
found the fluid serving the func- 


tion performed by blood in other 
creatures. It is probably to be 
understood as a huge enlargement 
of the blood-vascular system 
which, by enlarging, has oblite- 
rated the true coelom. 

Haemoglobin (Gr. haimat 
blood; Lat. globus, ball). The 
colouring matter of the blood and 
the means by which the gaseous 
exchange of carbon dioxide and 
oxygen is carried out. It is readily 
attacked by certain gases, e.g. car- 
bon monoxide and sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. In the vegetable kingdom 
it is replaced by chlorophyll, one or 
other being present in any multi- 
cellular organism which respires. 

Haemophilia. Congenital ten- 
dency to bleeding. For its cause, 
see Blood Clotting. It occurs in the 
male only, while being transmitted 
by the female of the line. The 
deficiency in the blood stream can 
be restored in a test tube by add- 
ing some very dilute Russell viper 
venom, whereupon haemophilic 
blood clots quite normally. This 
fact is made use of by local appli- 
cation of Russell viper venom to 
the wound of a bleeding haemo- 
philic. The poison of this snake 
kills its victim by coagulating the 
blood in the vessels. 

Haemoptysis (Gr. haima, hlood; 
spitting). Bleeding from the 
larynx, trachaea, or lungs. It is 
bright red and frothy in character. 
The spitting of blood demands 
medical aid without delay, as the 
condition maybe associated with 
serious disease, often tuberculosis. 

Haemorrhage (Gr. haimor- 
rhagia, bloody flux). Internal or 
external discharge of blood from 
a blood-vessel. Internal haemor- 
rhage, when the bleeding occurs 
into the cavity of the chest or 
abdomen, may be recognized by 
the onset of faintness, pallor, air- 
hunger, failing pulse, and collapse. 
The patient should be laid flat, 
fresh air should be provided, ice 
given to suck, and cold dressiogs, 
preferably in the form of ice, 
applied to the seat of the haemor- 
rhage if known. If collapse occurs, 
the limbs should be raised and 
bandaged firmly from end to end. 
No stimulant should be given, as 
this tends to cause a continuance 
of the trouble. Bleeding from the 
lungs, when bright and frothy 
blood is expectorated, should be 
treated similarly ; and also bleed- 
ing from the stomach when blood, 
dark in colour, and often resem- 
bling coffee-grounds, is vomited. 

External haemorrhage may be 
arterial, venous, or capillary. 
Arterial haemorrhage occurs wher 
an artery, i,e. a blood-vesse] 
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conveying blood from the heart, is 
injured. It is recognized by the 
bright red colour of the blood, 
which, unless the wound is very 
deep, is seen to escape from the 
end of the artery nearer the heart 
in pulsating jets, corresponding in 
rhythm to the heart-beat. Venous 
haemorrhage occurs when a vein, 
t.e. a blood-vessel conveying blood 
to the heart, is injured. The blood 
either wells up from the depth of 
the wound, or is seen to flow from 
the side of the wound farther 
away from the heart. It is dark in 
colour, and escapes in a steady 
stream. Capillary haemorrhage, 
f.e. bleeding from the capillaries, 
which are very fine blood-vessels 
found in the skin and almost uni- 
versally throughout the body, oc- 
curs in all wounds to a greater or 
less extent. It is recognized by the 
steady oozing of bright red blood 
from aU parts of the wound. 

In some cases a tourniquet is 
essential, and this may be ex- 
temporised by lightly bandaging 
a hard pad on the pressure-point, 
and then twisting the bandage 
with a stick so as to tighten the 
bandage. Bleeding from a vein 
can usually be stopped by pressure 
upon the wound, but if this fails 
pressure should be exerted on the 
side of the wound farthest away 
frojn the heart. In bleeding from 
a varicose vein, pressure should be 
applied on both sides of the wound. 
Bleeding from capillaries can al- 
ways be stopped by pressure upon 
the wound, or by the application 
of hot (not warm) or cold water. 
See Blood ; First ^d ; Tourniquet. 

Haemorrhoids (Gr. haima, 
blood ; rhein, to flow) OR Piles. 
Varicose veins in the anus and 
lower part of the rectum. The 
most frequent causes are a seden- 
tary life, chronic constipation or 
loose motions, and any disease 
which retards the circulation 
through the veins, such as con- 
gestion of the liver. Women suffer 
less than men, but pregnancy and 
diseases causing enlargement of 
the uterus sometimes bring on the 
condition. When the enlarged 
veins protrude from the anus and 
are covered with skin, they are 
known as external piles, those 
within the anu s in the lower rectum 
being referred to as internal piles. 

Treatment consists in rest, 
simple food, and the maintaining 
of soft-formed stools. Cure, not 
always permanent, is by operation 
or by injection of a sclerosing 
substance. 

Haemostatic. Substance used 
to check bleeding. Some of these 
substances are given internally. 


such as adrenalin, which acts by 
contracting the oozing vessels, as 
does ergot in bleeding from the 
uterus. Calcium has a powerful 
r61e in the clotting of blood, while 
serum from a bled horse, applied 
or injected, supplies missing sub- 
stances in the human blood stream; 
but the best haemostatic in ob- 
stinate cases of bleeding is a blood 
transfusion, restoring for the 
patient the intricate mechanism 
of coagulation which has become 
disorganized. Simple haemostatic 
applications are adrenalin, which 
shrinks the vessels, and the astrin- 
gent group represented by tannic 
acid, alum, etc. Of all local applic- 
ations, Russell viper venom has 
perhaps the greatest value. The 
venom of this snake kills its victim 
by coagulating the blood in the 
vessels, so that its use as an applied 
haemostatic is logical. Trouble- 
some bleeding tends to occur when 
the vessel walls degenerate with 
damage done by streptococcal in- 
fection, or deficiency of Vitamin 0. 
See Blood ; Haemorrhage. 

Hafif. Name given to the lagoons 
on the Baltic coast of Prussia. 
They are due to the ^adual for- 
mation of an alluvial bar, or 
Nehrung, across the mouth of an 
estuary where the outward silt- 
laden current of a river is checked 
by the different direction of the 
currents farther out to sea. The 
haff, or lagoon, within the bar, is 
steadily being silted up since the 
bar interferes with the free outflow 
of the river floods. See Lagoon. 

HafiEkixie, Walbemar Morbe- 
CAi Wolfe (1860-1930). Russian 
bacteriologist. Bom of Jewish 
parents at Odessa, he was edu- 
cated at the university there and 
engaged in research work at the 
zoological museum, 1883-88. He 
was assistant to Pasteur in Paris, 
1889-93. Employed by the British 
government in India, he invented 
a vaccine which greatly reduced 
mortality from plague. He was 
also in the forefront in fightii^ the 
cholera scourge by protective ino- 
culation. The research laboratory, 
now the Haffkine Institute, at 
Bombay was founded by Haffkine, 
who died Oct. 26, 1930. 

Haffiier Symphony. Popular 
title of the symphony no. 35 in I) 
by Mozart. This was originally 
written as a serenade for the Haff- 
ner family of Salzburg. It was 
later orchestrated in its present 
form by the composer, being com- 
pleted at Vienna in 1782. 

Hafid, Mulai (b. 1873). Sultan 
of Morocco, Son of Mulai Hassan 
II, he was educated at A1 Azhar 
university, Cairo, and on his return 


to Morocco w'as appointed viceroy 
to the southern part of the king- 
dom. The policy of his half- 
brother, Abd-el-Aziz, led Mulai 
Hafid to rebftl, and in 1907 he pro- 
claimed himself sultan and drove 
Abd-el-Aziz from the throne. In 
1912 he was deposed by his brother 
Mulai Yussuf. 

Hafiz (d. c. 1388). Name used 
by the Persian poet Shams-ud-din 
Mohammed. He was born at 
Shiraz, capital of Ears, where he 
appears to have spent most of his 
life. His fame as a poet, philoso- 
pher, and student of the Koran 
was such that a college was speci- 
ally established for him, where he 
taught for many years. Hafiz, 
though his personal life earned the 
censure of the more austere, was a 
member of a devotional order of 
Islam. 

His great work was the Diwan, 
a collection of short lyrical poems 
in the form known as the ghazal, 
in expression sensuous and melli- 
fluous, but inspired by the mysti- 
cal creed of the Sufi. He is re- 
garded as the most finished of the 
Persian lyricists, and exercised a 
lasting influence on the forms of 
Persian verses in later generations. 
His tomb, a little N. of Shiraz, is 
still visit^ by pflgrims. A prose 
Eng. trans. of the Diwan, by H. W. 
Clarke, was published in 1891 ; and 
Fifty Poems, by different transla- 
tors, ed. A. J. Arberry, appeared 
in 1947. 

Hafiiium . Chemical element, 
symbol Hf, atomic number 72, 
atomic weight 178*6. A metallic 
element, it was discovered by 
Coster and de Hevesy in 1922. 
Hafnium compounds are found in 
association with zirconium com- 
pounds and are separated from the 
latter by fractional crystallisation 
of the double fluorides KgZrFg 
and KgHfFe, or by fractional 
precipitation of the phosphates. 
The metal resembles zirconium; 
it melts at 2,220® C, and has a 
density about 12-13 ; it is ductile 
and has been used as a constituent 
of tungsten filaments. The oxide 
HfOg is a white refractory solid : 
phosphates of hafnium have been 
prepared ; the chloride HfCl 4 is 
volatile at 250° C. 

Hagana (Hebrew, defence). Na- 
tional army of the state of Israel. 
Originally formed illegally in 1936- 
39 to resist the violence of Arabs 
during the Arab revolt, it sup- 
ported, and had the support of, 
the Jewish agency (q.v.). During 
the Second Great War a large 
number of the Palestinian Jews 
who served against the Axis 
were recruited by the British 
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from its ranks ; but it was still not 
recognized officially, and the pos- 
session of arms by its members 
remained illegal. Members did use- 
ful work in commando operations 
and military intelligence ; the Pal- 
mach, so-called striking force of 
the Hagana, was formed on the 
initiative of M.E.F., and 

trained by British instructors. In 
194$, when it became clear that 
the Jewish community through 
the Hagana w^as building up stores 
of arms in Palestine, measures of 
disarmament were taken, Jews 
being imprisoned for illegal pos- 
session of arms. When the cleav- 
age between the British and the 
Jews became acute in 1946, the 
Hagana was responsible for certain 
acts of violence in Palestine. With 
the end of the British mandate 
and the formation of the independ- 
ent state of Israel, Hagana came 
into conflict with Irgun (q.v.). 
Recognized by the Israeli govt, 
as its regular army, it fought well 
in the Arab-Jewish war that 
followed. All men from 18 to 40 
were mobilised. See Palesfeine. 

Hagar. Eg 3 rptian handmaid to 
Sarai, by whom Abraham became 
the father of Ishmael (Gen. 16). 
Sarai’s jealousy caused her to flee 
with her son to the wilderness, 
where, in a vision, she learnt the 
future of Ishmael. She returned to 
Alnuham, but at a later date was 
finally ‘sent away, and afterwards 
married her son to an Egyptian 
woman (Gen. 21). See Abraham. 

H^en. Town of -Germany, 
30 m. H.E. of Biisseldorf, in West- 
phalial' It lies Just S. of the river 
Ruhr, on a main rly. and two 
motor highways, and in 1929 ab- 
sorbed the former town of Haspe. 
Before the Second Great War, in 
which it suffered immense damage 
mostly as the result of air raids, it 
was the centre of Germany’s small 
machinery and tool industries. The 
town, which stands in pleasant 
wooded surroundings, is almost 
entirely modem, though there is a 
church dating from 1748. Pop. 
(1946) 124,777. 

Hagen, Walter (b. 1892). An 
American golfer. Bom at Roch- 
ester, N.Y., Dec. 21, 1892, he won 
the open championship of his 
country iu 1914 and 1919, the 
championship of Prance in 1920, 
and that of Belgium in 1924. He 
became the only foreigner to win 
the British open title four times, 
in 1922-24-2^29, the last victory 
being remarkable for a round of 
67 in a thunderstorm. A member 
of the original Ryder Cup side 
of 1919, he was captain of teams 
visiting England in 1929 and 


1933, and non-playing captain in 
1937. Once he beat R. T. Jones 
(g.t?.) by 12 and 11. Hagen could 
be erratic in his long game, but 
redeemed errors by his putting. 

Hagenbeck, Carl (1844-1913). 
German dealer in wild animals. 
Born in Hamburg, June 10, 1844, 
he succeeded his father, who had 
developed a menagerie from a 
fishmonger’s shop. He organized 
expeditions for catching animals, 
especially in Africa ; devised 
methods for the “ training by 
kindness” of wild animals, suc- 
ceeding with allegedly untamable 
Polar bears ; and introduced the 
outdoor zoo without cages. That 
built by him in 1897 at Stellingen, 
near Hamburg — severely bombed 
during the Second Great War — 
served as prototype for zoos the 
world over, ejg, Whipsnade. Two 
sons succeeded Hagenbeck on his 
death, April 14, 1913, and after 
the interraption of the First 
Great War became once more 
the world’s leading suppliers of 
wild animals. See Zoological 
Gardens. 

Hager man Pass. Lofty moun- 
tain track over the Rocky Mts. of 
Colorado, U.S.A. It is on the line 
of the Colorado Midland rly., and 
reaches an alt. of 11,535 ft. 

Hag-fisb OR Hao {Myxine glu- 
tinosa). Order of marine animals 
belonging to the lamprey group. 



Hag-fish, species of lamprey found 
on the coasts of Britain 


In appearance they resemble 
small round eels, but have no side 
fins and no lips. They have teeth 
on the tongue and palate, and 
tentacles on the head, which seem 
to assist them in boring their way 
into the bodies of the fishes on 
which they feed. Their eyes are 
much reduced. They secrete a 
remarkable amount of thick slime. 
The common hag-fish is found on 
the British coasts, and is occasion- 
ally 2 ft. long. These animals are 
not true fish, and are separately 
classed by zoologists as Cyclosto- 
mata, round-mouthed. 

Haggai. Tenth of the minor pro- 
phets of the O.T. 'He returned 
from the Babylonian captivity 
with Zerubbabel, and began to 
prophesy in his old age. His book 
in two chapters is homely in' style 
and contains four prophecies, aU 
belonging to the same year, and 
designed to encourage the people 


in rebuilding the temple. It was 
written, according to his own state- 
ment, in the second year of the reign 
of Darius Hystaspis (520 B.c.). 

Haggard, Sir Henry Rider 
(1856-1925). British novelist. He 
was born at Bradenham, Nor- 
folk, June 22, 


1856, and edu- 
cated at Ips- 
wich grammar 
school. He held 
official posts in 
S. Africa, 
1875-79, and 
was then called 
to the bar at 
Lincoln’s T pu, 
A first work, 
Cetewayo and 
His White 

, was published in 

1882. South Africa figures pro- 
minently in his novels, the success 
of which is due to Haggard’s 
exceptional narrative and descrip- 
tive powers. 



Neighbours, 


In addition to King Solomon’s 
Mines, 1885, his most successful 
adventure story, and Jess, 1887, 
perhaps his best work, his novels 
include Dawn, 1884 ; She, 1887, 
in which mystery is blended with 
adventure ; Allan Quatermain, 
1887 ; Colonel Quaritch, V.O., 
1888 ; Cleopatra, 1889 ; Allan’s 
Wife, 1890; Nada the Lily, 1892; 
Montezuma’s Daughter, 1893 ; 
The Heart of the World, 1896 ; 
Ayesha, 1905 ; Fair Margaret, 
1907 ; Red Eve, 1911. In 1891, 
with Andrew Lang, he wrote The 
World’s Desire. 


Haggard, who was knighted in 
1912, became prominent as a 
practical farmer and an agri- 
cultural economist. His journey- 
ings through England in 1896-98 
to investigate rural conditions 
resulted in a valuable work. Rural 
England, 1902. After the First 
Great War he visited every part 
of the British Empire in connexion 
with settlement of ex-servicemen. 
He died May 14, 1925. 

Haggerston. Suburb of N.E., 
London. Mentioned in Domesday 
as Hergotestane, and once a ham- 
let in the parish of S. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, it is covered with 
factories and artisan dwellings, 
and stretches from the N. side 
of Hackney Road to Dalston, and 
from Elingsland Road on the W. 
to London Fields. There were 
several almshouses founded by 
city companies. Near Hackney 
Road is the Queen Elizabeth hos- 
pital for children, built 1868. Of 
the churches, S. Augustine’s dates 
from 1867 ; S, Columba’s from 



1868 ; S. Chad’s from 1869. S. 
Mary’s was destroyed by German 
bombs in 1941. Halley, the as- 
tronomer, was born in Haggerston. 

Hargis. Ancient Scottish dish, 
supposed to have been adapted 
from the French. The stomich 
of a sheep, having been thoroughly 
washed and allowed to soak for 
several hours in cold salt water, 
scalded in boiling water, and then 
scraped with a knife, is used as a 
bag into which the ingredients are 
placed, chiefly the heart, liver, 
and lungs (pluck) of a sheep. 

For a meal intended for eight 
persons there are added 1 lb. of 
finely shredded suet, two chopped 
onions, half a pint of oatmeal or 
I lb. of toasted and crumbled oat- 
cakes, two teaspoonfiils of salt and 
one of pepper, half a nutmeg 
(grated), a grain of cayenne, half 
a pint of good gravy, and the juice 
of a small lemon. Having been 
drained, boiled, and trimmed, half 
the liver is grated and the rest of 
the ingredients are finely minced. 
All the ingredients are then put 
into the prepared bag — care being 
taken that no thin parts of the 
bag are left, and that allowance 
is made for swelling — carefully 
sewn up, plunged into boiling 
water and boiled gently for three 
hours, being pricked with a needle 
occasionally during the first half- 
hour, and then served hot without 
sauce or gravy. Burns, in his poem. 
To a Haggis, describes the dish as 
“ great chieftain o’ the puddin’ 
race.” 

Hagi. Town of Japan, on the 
island of Honshu. Situated near 
the S.W. extremity of the island, 
50 m. W. of Hiroshima, it is not- 
able as the seat of the daimos of 
Chosu, who were largely instru- 
mental in crushing feudalism. 
Pop. 32,270. 

Hagiography (Gr. hagio.% holy ; 
graphein, to write). General term 
for sacred writings, or for bio- 
graphies of saints. Of related 
words hagiographia, of frequent 
use in the early Church, was 
applied by the Jews to the Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, Ezra, Esther, 
Chronicles, Solomon’s Song, Ruth, 
Ecclesiastes, Nehemiah, Lamenta- 
tions, and Daniel, books not read 
publicly in the synagogues. Hagio- 
cracy means a priestly hierarchy, 
hagiolatry the worship or invoca- 
tion of saints. See Saint. 

Hagiology (Gr. Iiagia, holy 
things ; logos, account). Term 
applied to Hterature dealing with 
the saints of the Christian Church. 
It includes all the martyrologies 
and biographies of saints and 
martyrs. The Roman martyro- 


logy contains about 
3,000 names. The 
Eastern lists are also 
lengthy, and to these 
must be added the long 
list of local saints whose 
memory is preserved 
only in their native 
country. Cornwall and 
Brittanjs for example, 
commemorate early 
saints of whom hardly 
anything is known. 

The earliest attempt 
at a hagiology is that 
of Eusebius, The As- 
sembly of the Ancient , 

In the Greek ““““Tie] 
Church, the hagiologies or meno- • 
logies date from the 9th century. 
The first attempt at a criticism and 
revision of the hagiologies of the 
Western Church was made by the 
Flemish Father Rosveyde(d. 1629). 
His researches led to the compila- 
tion of the Acta Sanctorum and the 
establishment of the Bollandists 
iq.v,). See Martyrology ; Saint. 

Hagioxx Orjs, Guli’ of. Open- 
ing of the Aegean Sea. It lies 
between the peninsula of the same 
name and that of Longos, the 
easternmost and central prongs of 
the Chalcidic peninsula in Mace- 
donia. It is also called the gulf 
of Monte Santo, and is about 20 m. 
in length, and 15 m. in breadth at 
its widest. The peninsula of 
Hagion Oros is also named the 
Athos peninsula, because Mt. 
Athos stands on it. 

Hagioscope (Gr. hagios^ holy; 
skopein, to look at). Oblique 
opening in the internal walls of a 
chinch, usually running from the 
transept into the chancel and 
affording a view of the altar. Its 
purpose was to enable the congre- 
gation in the transept to see the 
elevation of the Host at mass. 
The term was figuratively applied 
to the leper’s squint, an opening 
in the wall of the church whereby 
lepers could watch the service 
without coming in contact with 
the congregation. 

Hague, The (Dutch, Den Haag or 
’sGravenhage). Seat of the Nether- 
lands government and capital of 
.. the prov. of S. 

I Holland. It lies 
’ country, 

parts sandy, 

• .■ •: but pleasant and 

•' ’ tilled, about 
J 14 m. N.W. of 
Rotterdam and 
m. from the 
The Hague arms North Sea at 
Scheveningen. The city is attrac- 
tively laid out, with broad streets 
and pleasant squares, in orderly 
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The Palace o! Peace opened in 1913 as a 

Hague Tribunal and for peace conferences 

• but not monotonous arrange- 
ment. There are two large rly. 
stations and good tramway ser- 
vices. The Hague is the resi- 
dence of the royal family, and 
the seat of the legislative and 
central judicial bodies of the 
country. Its chief industries are 
printing works, distilleries, furni- 
ture, and earthenware works. 
Pop. 476,308. 

The central point of the city is 
the Plein, near which stand the 
buildings of the supreme court, the 
ministries of war, justice, and over- 
seas territories, and the Maurits- 
huis, erected 1633-44 and re- 
built 1704-18, in which is housed 
the famous collection of pictures 
made by successive princes of 
Orange. Close by is the Binnen- 
hof, a group of buildings round a 
square, where are the Hall of the 
Knights, used hy the chambers in 
joint session, and the haUs in which 
the first and second chambers sit. 
The Gevangenpoort, overlooking 
the ornamental water known as 
the Vijver, is a medieval tower 
formerly used as a prison. 

The town hall, originally built 
about 1565 and restored in the 
17th century, is a highly char- 
acteristic Dutch building of its 
period. The most notable churches 
are the Nieuwe Kerk, dating from 
the mid- 17th century, where lie 
the remains of the de Witts {q.v.) 
and formerly lay those of Spin- 
oza ; and the Groote Kerk, a 15th 
century Gothic building, with a 
lofty tower and ironwork spire and 
a carved 16th century pulpit. 

The royal palace, an 18th cen- 
tury ed&ce enlarged 1816-17, 
stands on the Noordeinde and has 
extensive private gardens behind. 
To the N. lies the pleasant open 
space of the Wiflems park, the 
heart of the fashionable quarter 
of the city, with the large monu- 
ment erected in 1869 to com- 
memorate the achievement of 
national independence in 1813. 
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Other places of interest are the 
Steengracht gallery, the munici- 
pal museum, the royal libraiy, the 
Mesdag museum, and the museum 
of industrial art. 

To the N.E. of the town lie the 
zoological gardens. The beautiful 
Haagsche Bosch, a large wooded 
park, in parts quite wild, contained 
the royal villa known as the Huis 
ten Bosch, built about 1645, in 
which the first international peace 
conference met in 1899 ; but the 
Bosch was laid waste by the 
Grermans in the Second Great 
War. The palace of peace, built 
largely at the expense of Andrew 
Carnegie to the designs of the 
French architect Cordonnier, to 
house the international peace 
conferences and the court of 
arbitration, was opened in 1918. 
(See Hague Tribunal.) 

In history The Hague has en- 
joyed the advantages of its iso- 
lated position in the Low Coun- 
tries, and comparative tranquillity 
Its origins are traced to a hunting 
seat of the counts of Holland, c 
1250, which gradually became 
regular residence towards 
1280. From the last decade of 
the 16th century The Hague was 
the political centre of the states 


general of Holland, which gave 
it increased importance. The mur- 
der of the de Witts in 1672 was a 
terrible episode. 

In 1795 the French revolution- 
ary armies captured the city, and 
the Batavian republic was set up. 
It remained in French possession 
until 1813. Even as late as 1806 
The Hague held the status of a 
viUage, but Louis Bonaparte then 
raised it to a town. 

The Hague has long been a 
centre of diplomacy, and has given 
its name to several treaties. Alnong 
them are the alliance of England, 
Sweden, and the Netherlands, 
1668 ; and the treaty between 
England, France, and Holland in 
1717. The old-standing tradition 
of The Hague as a peace-making 
centre of the natioirs led many to 
support its claims to be the seat 
of the League of Nations, but 
Geneva was selected. 

German parachute troops lauded 
near The Hague on May 10, 1940, 
during the invasion of Holland, 
but most were destroyed by Dutch 
troops. Airborne units landing at 
various points along the coast 
advanced on The Hague with the 
object of seizing Queen Wilhelmina 
and the government, all of whom. 


however, escaped to England, The 
city was considerably damaged by 
air raids j and there was fighting 
in the city between Dutch troops 
and fifth columnists, before the 
Germans entered on May 15. A 
brilliant low-level attack was 
carried out by R.A.F. Mosquitoes 
on a house in the Soheveuingsch 
Weg on May 3, 1944 ; the building, 
with documents belonging to the 
Gestapo, was completely des- 
troyed. On March 3, 1945, the 
R.A.F., attacking V2 sites, un- 
intentionally destroyed instead a 
residential area. The Hague was 
occupied by the Germans until 
May 8, 1945. 

Hague, Cap de la. Promontory 
of the Cotentin peninsula, France, 
in the dept, of Manche. It is at the 
N.W. extremity of the dept, and 
juts out into the English Channel, 
12 m. N.W. of Cherbourg. Alder- 
ney is 10 m. W. of the point, and 
about 35 m. E.S.E. is the road- 
stead of La Hogue or La Hougue. 

Hague Agreements. Agree- 
ments signed on May 28, 1937, for 
the fostering of mutual trade 
between the “ Oslo states ” — 
Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Lux- 
emburg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
and Sweden, the signatories to the 
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Oslo protocol of Dec. 22, 1930. 
The duration of the Hague agree- 
ments was to be one year. They 
were not renewed, owing to the 
unfavourable development of the 
world trade cycle, although the 
signatories placed on record their 
' desire to continue economic 
collaboration. 

Hague Conference. An inter- 
national conference held at The 
Hague in the interests of peace. 
The suggestion for a conference of 
this kind came from Tsar Nicholas 
II, and in 1899 there met repre- 
sentatives from European coun- 
tries and the U.S.A. The members 
signed three conventions. The 
first concerned the establishment 
of an international court of 
arbitration, long known as The 
Hague tribunal ; the second dealt 
with the laws and customs of war ; 
and the third with naval warfare. 
In addition it was declared that 
throwing missiles from balloons, 
and the use of poison gases and of 
expanding buUets, were illegal. 

Asecond conference met in 1907, 
when a proposal put forward by 
the British government for the 
reduction of armaments was re- 
jected; but in other directions 
much was done. The conventions 
of 1899 were revised, and con- 
clusions were reached on such 
matters as the rights and duties of 
neutral states in naval warfare, 
the conversion of merchant vessels 
into warships, the laying of auto- 
matic submarine contact mines, 
the bombardment of imdefended 
towns by warships, etc. A resolu- 
tion was passed on the strength 
of which a conference on prize law 
met in London in 1908 and drew 
up the Declaration of London. 
Conferences of many European 
powers were held at The Hague in 
1893, 1894, 1900, and 1904 to deal 
with matters of private interna- 
tional law — ^for instance, marriage. 
See, Hague Tribunal ; International 
Law ; United Nations. 

Haguenau. Town of France, in 
Bas-Rhin dept. (Alsace). It stands 
on the Moder, 18 m. N. of Stras- 
bourg. It was fortified by Bar- 
barossa in the 12th century, and 
the palace which he built there 
remained until destroyed by the 
French in 1678. The centre of a 
hop-growing dist., the town en- 
gages in wool-spinning and makes 
porcelain stoves. It became a free 
imperial city in 1257. The princi- 
pal church, that of S, George, 
dated from the 12th century, and 
contained a great wooden figure of 
Christ (1488). Haguenau passed to 
France by the treaty of West- 
phalia (1648), became German in 


1871, and once more was trans- 
ferred to France in 1919. It suffered 
severely in the three weeks’ heavy 
fighting which preceded its liber- 
ation, Deo. 11, 1944, in the Second 
Great War. Pop. 17,337. 

Hague Tribunal. International 
court of arbitration established in 
1899 tor the settlement of disputes 
between one country and another. 
Its home was at The Hague, in the 
Palace of Peace, opened 1913. It 
arose out of the peace conference 
held there in 1899, when it was 
decided to form a permanent inter- 
national court of arbitration. Up 
to the Second Great War a number 
of cases were referred to the tribu- 
nal, among them being that of Great 
Britain, Germany, and Italy against 
Venezuela. The permanent court 
of arbitration was merged into the 
scheme of the International Court 
of Justice (with headquarters at 
The Hague), set up by the United 
Nations, ^is met for the first 
time in Feb., 1946. See Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

Haha (O.E. haw, hedge). Sunk- 
en fence or ditch. Fences are 
erected in this manner in order 
not to spoil the view. Usually they 
take the form of an ornamental 
sunken hedge concealing a fence. 

Hahn, Otto (b. 1879). German 
chemist and physicist. Bom at 
Frankfort, March 8, 1879, he dis- 
covered the substance radio- 
thorium in 1905, mesothorium in 
1906, and in 1918, with Lise 
Meitner, protactinium. As director 
from 1924 of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
institute of chemistry at Berlin, 
Hahn played an outstanding part 
in atomic research. He gave up 
his work in Germany during the 
final phase of the Hitler regime, 
and went to the U.S.A., returning 
after the Second Great War to 
a professorship at Gkittingen, W. 
Germany. He was awarded the 
Nobel chemistry prize in 1944. 

Hahnemaxm, Samtjel Chris- 
TiAiT Feiedbich (1755-1843). Ger- 
man physician. Bom at Meissen, 
April 10, 1755, 
he became a 
doctor after 
studying at 
Leipzig and 
Vienna. He 
practised in 
Dresden and 
Leipzig, but 
his reputation 
Samuel Hahnemann, rests upon the 

German physician 

moeopathy which he founded. His 
theory was first put forward in an 
article in 1796 and was afterwards 
worked out more deliberately in 
books, especially his chief one. The 


Organism of Rational Health. He 
practised at Kothen and later in 
Paris, after he left Leipzig owing to 
the unpopularity of his theories 
among those whose business was 
affected thereby, but he had the 
satisfaction of seeing them widely 
accepted. He died July 2, 1843. 
See Homoeopathy ; consult also 
Life and Letters, T. L. Bradford, 
1895 ; Life, R. Haehl, 2 vols., 
Eng. trans., 1927. 

Hai-cheng. A town of Man- 
churia, in the prov. of Liaoning. 
It stands on the S. Manchurian 
rly., and is a centre of the Man- 
churian silk trade. Pop. 681,500. 

Haida (men). North American 
Indian tribe in Queen Charlotte 
Islands, British Columbia, and 
Prince of Wales Island, AJaska. 
They are divided into two matri- 
lineal clans, Eagle and Raven ; 
each individual has a persona- 
totem (animal-helper). Their skill 
fully carved ceremonial rattles, 
masks, and totem poles betray 
Polynesian influence. 

Haider AU oe Hybee Ali (c, 
1722-82). Ruler of Mysore, AMa- 
homedan of insignificant parentage, 
be entered in 1749 the service of 
the raja of Mysore, where his 
strong personality soon placed 
him at the head of affairs. In 
1763 he conquered Kanara, and 
the wealth thus attained com- 
pletely turned his head. In alliance 
with the nizam of Madras he 
fought the British at Chengam, 
1767, and was signally defeated. 
Persisting in hostilities, he suc- 
ceeded in 1769 in effecting a 
treaty with his victors, but was un- 
able to induce them to help him in 
his campaign against the Mah- 
rattas in 1772. Hi revenge for this 
he took advantage of the war with 
France to march on Madras, 1779, 
but after some initial successes was 
routed by Sir Eyre Coote in an en- 
gagement near Porto Novo. He 
di^ at Chittore. 

Haiduk. Hungarian word given 
to a certain class of outlaws in 
Turkey and other Balkan countries, 
e,g. Serbia. It meant originally 
robber, but in Hungary it came to 
refer to mercenary solders. Early 
in the 17th century these received 
a grant of land on the left bank of 
the Theiss, which was then called 
the Haiduk district. It was also 
used for the retainers of the Hun- 
garian landowners. One theory is 
that the word was first given to 
some Turkish outlaws who took 
refuge in Hungary. 

Haifa. Town and principal port 
of Palestine. Lying in the bay of 
Acre, under Mt. Carmel, it has 
a roadstead free from reefs, and is 
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the only good harbour in Palestine, 
with a depth of 30 ft. alongside 
the main quay. It is the terminus of 
the 620-mile pipe-line from the Iraq 
oilfields, and has extensive refi- 
neries. The pipe-line pumps two mil- 
lion gaUons of crude oil per annum 
to the port. Between its completion 
in 1930 and 1946, the pop. of Haifa 
increased from 50,000 to 1 45,230, of 
which number 74,230 were Jews. 

A standard gauge rly. runs N. 
from Haifa into Syria, and S. to 
Egypt. A narrow gauge rly. runs to 
Nablus, and there is a branch line 
via Peraa in Syria to Amman and 
Ma’an in Transjordan. Good motor 
roads lead to the principal towns of 
Palestine, and Haifa is the terminus 
of t.he road route to Bagdad. There 
is an airport. The town is hand- 
some and spacious. 

During the First Great War 
Haifa was occupied by advancing 
British troops on September 23, 
1918. During the Second Great 
War, it was one of the two contra- 
band control bases for the Mediter- 
ranean area and an important 
refuelling base for Allied warships. 
While the Axis armies were threat- 
ening Egypt, the port was 
frequently raided by German and 
Italian aircraft, the first attack 
being on July 16, 1940, and the 
last in Dec, 1942. Haifa was the 
scene of many acts of terrorism 
during the Arab and Jewish 
conflicts with the British adminis- 
tration. It was a trans-shipment 
port for illegal Jewish immigrants 
apprehended by the R.N. See N. V. 

Haig, DoiTGLLas Haig, 1st 
Eabl, 29th Laird ofBemersydb 
(1861-1928). British soldier, o.-in-c. 
of the British forces in Prance 
for the greater part of the First 
Great War. Bom in Edinburgh, 


June 1 9, 1 86 1, young- 
est son of an ancient 
Fife family, he was 
educated at Clifton 
and Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, whence 
he went to Sand- 
hurst, and was gazet- 
ted in 1885 to the 7th 
Hussars. After pass- 
ing through the Staff 
College, he served in 
the IChartum cam- 
paign of 1898. Dur- 
ing the S. African 
war he acted as chief 
of staff to Sir J. 

French at Colesberg 

in 1900, and in 1901-02 commanded^ at Arras and Messines, though his 
a^group of columns under Kitchener, arrangements were upset by the 




as c.-in-c., and held 
the position untU the 
end of the war, being 
promoted field-mar- 
shal Jan. 1, 1917. 
In the Somme offen- 
sive of 1916 his thor- 
oughness of organi- 
zation was seen in 
the completeness of 
preparations for the 
attack, which involv- 
ed very great engin- 
eering work. In 1917 
he was required to act 
under Nivelle’s direc- 
tion, but he gained 
two brilliant victories 


From 1903 to 1906 and again from 
1909 to 1912 he served in India, be- 
coming chief of staff to the Indian 
army. Returning to Europe h6 
was appointed to the Aldershot 
command. 

At the outbreak of the First 
Great War in Aug., 1914, he went 
to France in command of the 1st 
corps, and took part in all the 
earlier battles, becoming in Jan., 
1915, commander of the 1st army. 
In Dec., 1915, he succeeded French 


necessity for prolonging the Arras 
attack in order to relieve the pres- 
sure on Nivelle, whose offensive on 
the Aisne had failed. Thus the 3rd 
battle of Ypres did not open until 
July 31, when the good weather 
had gone. This involved fearful 
sacrifices without giving complete 
victory. The 1^ battle of Cambrai 
was a remarkable success, but 
again it could not be exploited. In 
the early part of 1918 Haig’s 
reserves were greatly weakened, 


and when the great German offen- 
sive was opened on March 21, dis- 
astrous initial loss was inflicted by 
the rapidity and overwhelming 
weight of the advance ; but the 
British dispositions were generally 
justified and the attack was not 
fatal. Oq the other hand, when 
Haig took the offensive on Aug. 8, 
he handled his troops with great 
skill, pressed the Germans firmly 
and relentlessly, and won a series 
of victories against forces not 
inferior in strength such as no 
general had previously gained in 
the war. The greatest feat in his 
career was his assault on the Hin- 
denburg line (Sept. 27-Oct. 1), 
undertaken against the judgement 
of the British war cabinet, and Foch. 

Haig’s leadership has been the 
subject of much criticism. It is 


Top, Uoont Carmel from the east, 
the Carmelite order, founded here in 
Haifa are seen on the right 
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said that through lack of imagin- 
ation and his habitual caution he 
lost opportunities, and that his 
stonewall tactics in the war of 
attrition too often led to disaster. 
But he led, in the most terrible 
war in history up to that time, by 
far the largest British fosces which 
had ever taken the field ; and by 
sheer strength of character and 
determination he played the lead- 
ing part in the 100 days of almost 
continuous battle which ended the 
war. His armies seldom saw him 
in person, never heard his voice, 

. for he was shy of public appear- 
ances ; yet they trusted him, and 
responded magnificently to the 
implicit appeal of his famous 
“ backs to the wall ’* order of 
April 11, 1918. 

In 1919, Haig was awarded an 
earldom, and received the O.M. 
and a grant of £100,000. His re- 
maining years ’ were devoted to 
improving the lot of the men who 
had served under him, uniting the 
various efforts on their behalf into 
the British Legion, of which he 
became president. Almost alone 
among the military and other lead- 
ing figures of the war, he retained 
a digged silence amid the various 
controversies which followed the 
war, and made no attempt to 
justify or apologise for his war 
record. He died suddenly in 
London, Jan. 29, 1928, and was 
buried in Dryburgh Abbey, an- 
cient burial place of the Haig 
family. An equestrian statue by 
A. E. Hardiman was unveiled in 
Whitehall, London, 1937 (See 
Hardiman illus.). jSis only son 
George Alexander Eugene Douglas 
Haig(b. 1918) succeeded to the title. 

Bibliography. Cavalry Studies, 
D. Haig, 1907. Despatches, Dec., 
1916-April, 1919, ed. J. H. Boraston, 
1919; Sir D. H.’s Command, 
G. A. R. Dewar and J. H. Boraston, 
1929; Lives by E. Protheroe, 
1928, Brig.-Geu. J. Charteris, 1929, 
Duff Cooper, 1935; The Man I 
Knew, Coxmtess Haig, 1938. Consult 
also War Memories, D. Lloyd 
George, 1933-34. 

Hail. Pellets of ice which fall 
from thunder clouds (cumulo- 
nimbus) or large cumulus clouds. 
They are of various sizes and 
shapes, complex in structure, and 
transparent. Hailstones as big as 
grapefruit and weighing over 2 lb. 
have been observed. They result 
from the growth of ice crystals at 
the expense of water drops lower in 
the same cloud. These crystals, 
condensed directly out of the rising 
air in the higher regions, increase 
to pellets sufficiently heavy to 
overcome the resistance of rising 
air currents. They fall through the 


cloud; strike supercooled water 
drops supported by the ascending 


regent. He virtually held supreme 
authority long before he was 


air ; and freezing occurs, the water crowned emperor on Nov, 2, 1930. 

imiting with the ice. When the air He had prom- 

can no longer support the hailstone ulgated a law 
it falls to the ground as a mass of in 1924 for the 
ice. Hail does great damage to gradual abol* 
fruit trees and glass. ition of slav- 

Hail. Town of Saudi Arabia, ery, all future 
in the prov. of Nejd. It lies on the children of 
N. slopes of the Jebel Shammar, slaves to be 

240 m. N,E. of the holy city of free. He now HK ^ 

Medina, and was the capital of the granted a con- 

Ibn Rashid d 3 Tiasty before the stitution, July Haile Selassie I, 
advent to power of Ibn Saud, 16, 1931, with o* Ethiopia 

who captur^ it in 1920. Hail is a parliament of two chambers, 

a station on the motor route and encouraged reforms in law 
opened in 1935 for the convenience and education. 


of pilgrims between Medina and When fascist . Italy invaded 
Iraq. ^ Pop. about 15,000. Abyssinia in Oct., 1935, Haile 

Hailes, David Dalrymple, Selassie made a brave and dignified 
Lord (1726-92). Scottish lawyer stand, but after the defeat of 
and historian. Bom in Edinburgh, May, 1936, took refuge in Great 

Oct. 28, 1726, Britain and tried to mobilise the 

he was the moral force of the world against 
eldest son of the aggressor, e.g. by a personal 
Sir James Dal- appeal to the League of Nations, 
rymple and a He succeeded only after Musso- 
descendanfc of lini’s attack on France in ‘1940. 
Viscount Stair. Flying to Khartum, he re-entered 
Educated at his country, Jan. 20, 1941, and his 
Eton and capital, Addis Ababa, May 5. He 
Utrecht, he had started at once far-reaching re- 
Lord Hailes, a successful forms ; a decree of Aug. 26, 1942, 
Scottish lawyer career as an abolished slavery and serfdom 
After seton advocate and completely. Haile Selassie lost 
was made a judge in 1766 as Lord three sons during the war with 
Hailes. He died Nov. 29, 1792. Italy and the partisan struggle. 
His baronetcy passed to his A daughter died while nursing in 
nephew, and his estates to the Addis Ababa. Three sons and one 
family of Ferguson, into which his daughter survived, Prince Asfa 
daughter married. Lord Hailes Wassen (b. 1916) being crown 



Educated at 
Eton and 
Utrecht, he had 
Lord Hanes, a successful 
Scottish lawyer career as an 
After seton advocate and 
was made a judge in 1766 as Lord 
Hailes. He died Nov. 29, 1792. 


was friendly with Johnson, Burke, 
and Horace Walpole. He replied 
to Gibbon’s strictures on Christi- 


prince and heir apparent. Haile 
Selassie was granted representation 
at the Paris conference in 1946, 


anity and wrote on antiquarian presenting a claim against Italy 
subjects. His Annals of Scotland, for the recovery of Eritrea. 


a chronological outline, 1057-1371, 
is scrupulously fair and accurate. 

Hailes is a village in East 
Lothian ; it stands on the Tyne, 
and has a ruined castle. 

Haile Selassie 1 (b. 1891). 
Emperor of Ethiopia (Abyssinia), 


Haileybury . and Imperial 
Service College. English public 
school. Haileybury College was 
founded in 1862 and took over the 
college near Hertford maintained 
by the East India Company from 
1806 until its dissolution. It is a 


his national title being Negus Church of England school and is 


Negesti Lion of 
the tribe of Judah, 
Elect of God. 
Bom at Harar, 
July 23, 1891, he 
was the son of Ras 
Makonnen, de- 
scendant of a king 
of Shoa. Named 
Lij Tafari, he was 
'made governor of 
Harar prov. at the 
age of 14, and in 
1916, his aunt 
Zauditu being 
empress, heir to 
the throne and 



Haileybury College, famous public 
school founded in 1862 


governed by a 
council. C- R. 
Attlee was edu- 
cated here. The 
Imperial Service 
College, Windsor, 
was founded in 
1912. The amal- 
gamation of the 
two schools took 
place in 1942 un- 
der a supplemen- 
tal charter. It aims 
at maintain- 
ing the connexions 
and traditions of 
both schools. 
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^iIa.tL<aham . Market town and 
parish of Sussex, England. It is 
7i m. N. of Eastbourne, and has a 
rly. station (Southern region). The 
chief b nilding is S. Mary’s church, 
in Terp. style. The town has a 
trade in agricultural produce, 
cattle and sheep markets, and one 
or two manufactures. Near is 
Michelham, a residence which was 
once a monastic house. Market 
day, Wed. (alternate). Pop. 5,420. 

TTftilgham , DOUGLAS McGaBEL 
Hogg, 1st Viscotot (b. 1872). 
British statesman. Bom Feb. 28, 

1st Viscount was made K.C. 

Hailsham, in 1917 . He 

British statesman becameConser- 

^ative M.P. for St. Maiylebone in 
1922, in which year he was made 
attorney-general and was knighted. 
He was appointed lord chancellor 
in 1928 and created a baron, being 
made a viscount on his retirement 
in 1929. He became secretary of 
state for war in 1981, and leader 
of the house of lords ; and went as 
British delegate to the Ottawa 
conference, 1932, and the world 
economic conference, 1933. Hail- 
sham was lord chancellor again 
from 1935 to March, 1938, then 
lord president May-Nov. His 
son and heir, also named Quintin 
Hogg (b. Oct. 9, 1907), was 
Conservative M.P. for the city of 
Oxford from 1938. 

Hainan. Island S. of China, 
separated from Kwangtung prov. 
by a narrow strait. Kiungchowfu 
is the capital, and Hoihow the chief 
port. The centre of the island is 
mountainous, with peaks rising to 
7,000 ft. Chinese inhabit mainly 
the coast Hne ; in the interior 
aboriginal tribes, known as Sai or 
li, maintain a semi-independent 
existence. Rubber is produced and 
tin normally exported, but the 
mine is still worked by native 
methods. 

During the China- Japan con- 
flict Hainan was occupied by 
Japanese forces on Feb. 10, 1939. 
The Japanese admiralty declared 
the seizure necessary to strengthen 
the blockade and check the influx 
of arms to the Chinese nationalists 
from Indo-China. Before Japan’s 
entry into the Second Great War 
there were strong concentrations of 
aircraft and troops on Hainan 


in readiness for the assault on 
Hong Kong. Occupation lasted 
until the unconditional surrender 
of Japan in 1945. Area, 13,900 
sq. m. Pop. est. 1,500,000. 

Hainault ob Hainaut. Prov. 
of Belgium, formerly the county of 
Hainault. It is bounded by the ir- 
regular line of the French frontier, 
and by the provinces of W. and E. 
Flanders, Brabant, and Namur. 
The prov. is hilly in parts, espe- 
cially round Renaix, and in the 
district known as the Borinage, 
round Mons. The Schelde, Sambre, 
Dendre, and Haine are the chief 
rivers. The seat of the provincial 
administration is Mons, and other 
important towns are Charleroi, 
Toumai, Thuin, Lessines, Ath, 
Leuze, Enghien, Jumet, La Lou- 
viere, Soignies, and Jemappes. 

Hainault contains one of the 
chief industrial areas of Belgium, 
the rich coal and steel districts cen- 
tring on Mons and Charleroi. In 
the N. it is mainly agricultural, 
cereals and beetroots being im- 
portant crops ; quarries and glass- 
works are also notable. There are 
numerous rly. lines in all directions, 
and the artificial waterways, the 
Mons-Condd canal and the canal- 
ised Sambre with its water con- 
nexion to Brussels from Charleroi, 
are the main outlets to France. 
The prov. is intimately connected 
with the coalfields and industries 
of N.E. France. The inhabitants 
are almost entirely French-speak- 
ing Walloons. Area, 1,436 sq. m. 
Pop. est. 1,190,976. 

As an independent county, 
Hainault was early important. The 
first of the long line of counts of 
Hainault was Reginar I (d. 916), 
who took part in the acquisition of 
Lorraine by Charles HI of France. 
His descendant, the countess 
Rachilda, married Baldwin VI of 
Flanders, c. 1040, which brought 
Hainault into, close relationship 
with its ^northern neighbour. At 
the end of the 13th century Count 
Jean d’Avesnes (1279-1304) in- 
herited also the county of Holland, 
which was united with that of 
Hainault, until the latter fell to 
Burgundy, after which its history 
is knit with that of the Nether- 
lands. Hainault was occupied by 
the French revolutionary armies 
in 1794, amalgamajljed with the 
Netherlands in 1814, and finally 
incorporated with the kingdom 
of Belgium in 1830. See Belgium ; 
Netherlands. 

Hainault Forest. Open space in 
Essex, England. Lying to the S.E. 
of Epping Forest (q.v.), it formed 
part of the ancient Forest of 
Waltham, of which all of the 4,000 


acres remaining, except Crabtree 
Wood, near Chigwell Row, were 
disafforested in 1851-52. The 
name Hainault Forest is applied 
to 805 acres (551 arable land and 
245 acres forest) acquired for the 
public in 1903 at a cost of £21,830, 
and opened 1906. It is the largest 
open space under the control of the 
L.C.C. Fairlop Fair, held in July, 
1725-1852, in its day as weU known 
as the Easter Monday stag-hunt 
of Epping, took place about 1 m. 
E. of Chigwell Row under or near 
a famous oak known as Fairlop 
Oak, destroyed by a gale in 1820. 
From this tree were made the pul- 
pit and reading desk in S. Pancras 
Church, Euston Road, London. 

Hamburg or Weisses Lamm. 
Town of Austria. It stands on the 
right bank of the Danube, 27 m. 
E.S.E. of Vieima, and near the 
Hungarian frontier. It is a pic- 
turesque place surrounded by old 
walls, and on the top of the Schloss- 
berg (950 ft.) are the remains of a 
castle mentioned in the Nibelun- 
genlied. On the Wiener Tor is a 
statue which is traditionally said 
to represent Attila. 

Hainisch, Michael (1858- 
1940). First president of the Aus- 
trian republic . Bom at Aue, Lower 
Austria, Aug. 15, 1858, he was a 
lav^er, from 1881 to 1890 a higher 
civil servant, then mainly a farmer 
in Styria who also wrote on agra- 
rian and social problems. From 
1898 he was an adviser to the 
ministry of commerce. On Dec. 9, 
1920, after the constitution of the 
republic had been settled, Hainisch 
was elected president for four 
years, and was chosen again in 
1924, When obliged to resign after 
two terms, he accepted the port- 
folio of agriculture, serving under 
Schober in 1929-30. A personality 
of great distinction and of a 
scholarly mind, Hainisch exercised 
a moderating influence upon the 
bitterly opposed, numerically equal 
forces of Right and Left. The an- 
nexation of his country by Hitler 
was a blow to the previously pro- 
German Austrian patriot, who 
died March 1, 1940. 

Haiphong ob Hai-fong. Sea- 
port of Tong-king, republic of 
Vietnam. It stands on the right 
bank of the Kua-Kam, a tributary 
of the Song-ka, 60 m. E.S.E. of 
Hanoi, its port. The new French 
residential quarter is well laid out, 
with broad streets and boulevards. 
Cotton milling is one of the leading 
occupations. Haiphong was before 
1939 a French naval station, hav- 
ing rly. communication with Hanoi 
and Yunnanfu, and a brisk trade 
with Hong Kong. There was 
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fighting here in Nov., 1946, between 
French parachute troops and 
VT'ietnam forces. 

Hair. Outgrowth or develop- 
ment of the skin characteristic of 
all mammals. It includes not only 



Hair. Left, of stinging nettle ; A 
laj^e hair; B smaller hairs with 
broken tips, growing from veins. 
Bight, human hair; 1, epidermis; 2, 
month of hair follicle; 8, sebaceous 
foUicle; 4, arrector pill muscle; 

5, papilla of hair ; 6, adipose tissue 

fur and hair like that of the human 
body, but also the bristles of the 
pig, the vibrissae or whiskers of 
the cat, and the spines of the hedge- 
hog and porcupine. Its’object is to 
keep the body warm, mammals 
like the whales, which have little 
hair, being provided with a thick 


Unwanted hair in women is a 
cause of much unnecessary misery. 
It should be persistently removed 
either by plucking or by a depila- 
tory. Contrary to popular belief, 
this does not conduce to further 
growth. Where the growth of such 
hair is strong, a glandular imbal- 
ance may be present and the need 
for removal of an adrenal gland 
indicated. 

Most mammalia are entirely 
covered with hair. This is true of 
the human species, the only abso- 
lutely hairless regions being the 
palms of the hands and the soles of 
the feet. In some forms hair is a 
secondary sexual characteristic — 
the beard of man, the mane of lion 
and male baboon. Colour of the 
hair in many animals serves a pro- 
tective purpose in making the 
creature resemble its surroundings; 
this is well seen in the arctic fox, 
mountain hare, and ermine, which 
turn white in winter to match the 
snow, and in the stripes and spots 
in many animals. 

Differences of quality in the hair 
are characteristic of local varieties 
of the human species. The hair of 
Negroes is crisp or woolly; of 


Mongolians coarse and lank ; of 
the Australian aborigines curiously 
crinkled ; of the Caucasian races 
usually glossy and wavy. Speaking 
broadly, the Latin races have black 
hair, while the Teutonic races tend 
to be fair. 

Hairdressing. The arranging 
and ornamenting of the hair. 
Human hair has been the object 
of such special attention in all 
ages and among all nations, savage 
and civilized. Among savages 
have been found the styles of 
frizzing so that the hair stands 
out from the head in a great ball ; 
of gathering into lumps or horns 
on the top and at the sides with 
grease ; of plaiting into hundreds 
of cords as is done in the New 
Hebrides ; and of wearing it 
lank and adorned with a circlet of 
coloured feathers as among the 
American Indians. Flowers, fones, 
shells, kernels, beads, and quiUs 
are also used as ornaments. 

The Chinese have gradually 
abandoned their former custom 
of shaving the head except on 
the crown, from which hung a 
long pigtail, in favour of short 
hair. Some Muslims stiU shave 


layer of fat beneath the skin. 

Each hair is developed in a 
little follicle or pit in the skin, and 
grows from a papilla or small Jbulb 
at the base of the follicle. When 
the hair falls off, or is pulled out, 
another is developed from the 
papilla. Permanent baldness is 
due to the atrophy or destruction 
of these papillae. The body of the 
hair is covered with minute scales, 
and forms a kind of tube contain- 
ing pigment or colouring matter. 
The white or grey hair of old age is 
due to the failure of pigment. 

Each hair foUiole is provided 
with sebaceous glands, which se- 
crete an oily liquid for the purpose 
of lubricating the hair. It has also 
a tiny muscle by which the hair 
can be erected. This is ejfifioient in 
such animals as the common cat, 
but in the human species it acts 
but feebly, the phenomenon of the 
hair “ standing on end ” being 
rare. The curious sensation known 
as “ goose skin ” is due to the con- 
traction of these small muscles. 
The hair is constantly being shed 
and regrown, and it is believed 
that the entire hair of the human 
head is renewed every 3-4 years. 
Baldness may be due to actual 
disease, want of tone in the skin, 
or hereditary tendency. In men it 
is reckoned as a secondary sexual 
manifestation. Bald patches often 
accompany nervous exhaustion. 
Local stimulation may or may not 
result in the fresh growth of hair. 



Hairdressing. Classic styles for women, from which subsequent fashions 
have developed. Top two rows, Greek ; 3rd row, first head Greek, re- 
mainder Etruscan ; 4th row, Boman 

From Costumes of the Ancients, Thomas Hope 
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iheir heads exceptiiig for a tnft 
on top which, as a handle, is to 
help them into paradise after 
death. Japanese ladies make 
their hair very satiny and draw it 
over cushions to a knot at the 
back. Ancient Britons and Saxons 
wore long hair, and Saxon ladies 
twisted their locks and curled 
them with irons. 

The Normans introduced into 
England the short cut for men, 
but since that time hair fashions 
for both sexes have swung be- 
tween one extreme and another 
in the Western world. Sometimes 
they have led both men and 
women to cover their own hair 
with enormous wigs — as in the 
late 17 th and the 18th centuries ; 
sometimes the hair has been 


hair swept to the top of the head. 
At the same time the ‘‘ page-boy ” 
style — longish hair brought 
straight down and curled under 
low in the neck — ^and variations 
of loose tresses falling to the 
shoulders and curled under also 
became popular. Water colour 
tints which could be washed out 
were introduced, mainly for even- 
ing wear — pinks, blues, and even 
variegated coiffures being worn. 

The successful hairdresser of 
today must have far more techni- 
cal knowledge and training than 
his predecessor. Before the' First 
Great War, his business com- 
prised cutting, washing, dyeing, 
brushing, and crimping hair only. 
Today his work involves the use 
of electrical machinery — hair dry- 


closely around the stiff, pliant 
stem, which ends in the so-called 
flower (sexual organs), or in the 
long-stalked spore-capsule (spor- 
angium) covered by its thatch-like 
cap (calyptra). The dried plants 
are used for stufi&ng pillows, and 
for making dusting brushes. 

Hair Trigger. Delicately ad- 
justed rifle trigger which releases 
the hair, a spring mechanism on the 
tumbler catch or sear. Only the 
slightest pressure is necessary to 
release a hair trigger, which is 
sometimes fitted in addition to 
the normal one on firearms. 

Hairy Ton^e. Condition in 
which the papillae at the back of 
the tongue become prolonged and 
hairlike. The cause is unknown. 
See Blacktongue. 


excessively dressed with po- 
matums as in the early 19th 
century. The flowing locks of the 
early Victorians contrast with 
the close crop of the typical 
Prussian officer. 

False hair and dyes of various 
colours have been in use through 
the ages, sometimes as a con- 
cession to fashion, sometimes for 
individual decorative effect, and 
very frequently to preserve the 
appearance of youth. Roman 
l^es scattered gold dust on their 
heads ; Mary Queen of Soots 
ordered false additions to her 
hair while in prison ; Pepys’ 
wife adopted flaxen hair. 

Modem Modes of Hairdrefsins 

The feminine - fashion of 
“ bobbed ” hair in its various 
forms, dating from the period of 
the First Great War, was some- 
thing of a revolution in style, and 
led to a remarkable increase in 
the number of professional hair- 
dressing establishments. Modern 
applied science came to the aid of 
hairdressing with the introduction 
of . the so-called “ permanent 
wave,” which replaced the earlier 
use of artificial curls. From plain 
bobbing, the more severe “ shin- 
gle ” and “ bingle ” were evolved 
— ^hair cut in the nape of the neck 
like a man*s, hut left longer at 
the sides. This trend reached the 
extreme with the “ Eton crop ” or 
boyish out. 

From this stage hair was grad- 
ually worn longer again, although 
few women allowed their hair to 
grow to its full natural length. 
Permanent waving then became 
steadily more popular ; but 
waving with irons remained the 
most extensively used method of 
waving and curling until the mid- 
1930s when hairdressers began 
to introduce “ stand-up ” curls 
and fan-shaped effects with the 


ing apparatus, permanent wav- 
ing machines, high frequency 
and vibro maclmies — and at 
least a basic knowledge of chemi- 
cals, as they are 

used in dye 
processes, per- 
manent wave re- 
agents, settiug 
lotions, etc., 
which many 
master hair- 
dressers make up 
for themselves. 

See Barber. 

Hair Grass 
{Deschampsiacae- 
spitosa). Peren- 
nial grass of the Map of 

famayGrammae. revtiUbool 

Widely distributed in temperate 
and cold climates, it has flat, rough, 
tough leaves, and shining bro^ or 
purplish flower spikelets. Its stems 
attain a height of 4 ft. or 5 ft., 
and the plant forms thick tussocks 
in wet places. The herbage is too 
coarse for agricultural or grazing 
purposes. 

Hair Moss {Polytrichum com- 
mune). Large moss of the family 
Bryaceae. A native of all temper- 
ate regions, it has awl-shaped 
leaves with toothed edges, set 


Haiti, Hayti, ob Saoto 
Domingo. Island in the W. Indies, 
one of the Greater Antilles, second 
in size to Cuba. The Mona Passage 




Hair Moss. Stems and spore- 
capsules rising from the foliage 


the West Indian island containing the 
Haiti and the Dominican Eepublio 

separates it from Puerto Rico on the 
E. and the Windward Passage 
from Cuba on the W. The Atlantic 
washes its N. shores and the 
Caribbean Sea its S. Haiti is 
400 m. long and from 60 m. to 
160 m. broad ; its area is 29,536 
sq. m., nearly the size of Ireland. 
It is politically divided into two 
republics — ^Haiti on the W. and the 
Dominican Republic on the E. 

Haiti is extremely fertile, lofty, 
and heavily forested, mountain 
ranges alternating with rich val- 
leys, watered by numerous rivers, 
and diversified by plains and ex- 
tensive lakes. Several mountain 
ranges traverse the island longitu- 
dinally, the loftiest peak being 
Loma Tina in the N.W. (alt. 10,300 
ft.). Between the mountains of the 
N.W. is a broad, fertile tableland 
called the Vega Real or royal gar- 
den, intersected by large streams. 
The principal rivers are the Arti- 
bonite, rising in the mountains 
of the N.W. and discharging into 
the Bay of Gonaives ; the Yuna, 
flowing E. ; the Yaqui del Norte, 
flowing N.W. ; and the Yaqui del 
Sur, flowing S. The largest lakes 
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lie in the S. and S.W. portions of 
the island. In the E. is a series of 
Uanos or praderias, valleys or 
plains. 

The climate is hot and humid, 
especially on the plains, and is 
unsuited to Europeans. The rainy 
season begins in May and lasts 
genewilly until the end of Oct., 
sometimes weU into Nov. ; the 
pleasantest months are April to 
June. Occasionally hurricanes 
occur during the wet season. 

The chief products are coffee, 
cocoa, cotton, tobacco, hides and 
skins, gum, honey, sugar, molasses, 
bananas, rum, sisal, logwood. 
Cattle-breeding is encouraged. In 
the dense forests of the mountain- 
ous regions valuable woods are 
obtained, notably mahogany, lig- 
num-vitae, and dye woods. The 
minerals include gold, silver, cop- 
per, tin, iron, nickel, antimony, 
sulphur, gypsum, kaolin, porphyry, 
and limestone. 

Haiti was first touched by Euro- 
peans on Dec. 6, 1492, when Co- 
lumbus landed on its shores. He 
named it Hispaniola, , and four 
ye^ later colonists from Spain 
founded the city of Santo Domingo. 
A succession of sanguinary con- 
flicts led to the extermination of 
the aborigines, and within a 
generation scarcely any survived. 
Thousands of negro slaves were 
shipped from Africa to take their 
place. In the 17th century French 
buccaneers, who had made the 
island of Tortuga their haunt, 
settled on this shores of the Bay of 
Gronaives, and in 1697, at the peace 
of Ryswick, the W. portion, 
amounting to nearly one-third of 
the island,' was ceded to them. In 
1791 the negroes, who had largely 
increased in numbers, revolted and 
overthrew their cruel taskmasters, 
the result being that two years 
later the emancipation of negroes 
was decreed by the French 
convention. 

Independence Declared, 1804 

Under Toussaint I’Ouverture 
(g.v.), who had been made military 
chief, the negroes captured the 
remaining Spanish portion of the 
island, and expelled the Europeans. 
In 1801 an expedition was sent by 
France to recover her lost posses- 
sion, but although they captured 
rOuverture and deported him, 
they could not maintain their 
position, and relinquished the 
island in 1803. The independence 
of Haiti was proclaimed on Jan. 1, 
1804, and during 1804-06 Dessa- 
lineS ruled as emperor. In 1809-21 
the Spaniards recovered possession 
of the E. end of the island, but the 
negroes again revolted, and the E. 



Haiti, arms of the 
republic 


and W. portions were joined 
together as the republic of Haiti 
until 1844, when the Dominican 
Republic was established. Since 
that time the history of Haiti, with 
its two little republics, has been 
marked largely by political con- 
fusion and a succession of revo- 
lutions among negroes and half- 
breeds. See Christophe ; Dessa- 
lines; Dominican Republic. 

Haiti. Republic embracing the 
W. portion of the island of Haiti, 
in the W. Indies. Area 10,204 
sq. m. Though it 
is smaller in area, 
it is more import- 
ant than the Do- 
minican Republic 
on the E. The 
coastline is 
greatly indented 
on the W. by the 
Bay of Gonaives, 
lying between two mountainous 
peninsulas, and at the head of the 
bay lies Port au Prince, the capi- 
tal. Several islands lying off the 
coast are subject to this republic — 
the chief being La Gonave, facing 
the capital ; Tortuga, off the N.W.; 
and La Vache, off the S.W. coast. 
The largest rivers are the Arti- 
bonite, navigable for nearly 100 m., 
the Grand Anse, and the Trois 
Rivieres. The most extensive in- 
land sheet of water is the Etang 
Saumatre in the S.E., which is 60 
m. long N.W. to S.E. and 22 m. 
wide. Mountains comprise about 
80 p.c. of the area. 

Ports, besides the capital, are 
Port de la Paix, Gonaives, Jacmel, 
St. Marc, Cap Haitien, Jeremie, 
Aux Cayes, and Miragoane. Torrid 
heat prevails on the lowlands, but 
the cUmate is more equable in the 
higher regions. The flora is pro- 
fuse, but the fauna is limited, the 
largest mammal being the agouti. 
Mineral resources are scarcely 
worked, although several conces- 
sions have been granted ; among 
minerals known to exist are gold, 
silver, copper, tin, nickel, anti- 
mony, sulphur, ^ 
iron, gypsum, 
kaolin, limestone, 
and porphyry. 

Agriculture is the 
chief industry, 
and more varied 
crops are ex- 
ported than from 
anywhere else in 
the W. Indies. 

Haiti grows 
coffee, cocoa, 
cotton, sisal, to- 
bacco, bananas, 
sugar, and mol- 


Haiti is governed under a consti- 
tution of 1935, amended 1939 and 
1944. A national assembly of 37 
deputies and 21 senators is popu- 
larly elected by male suffrage ; 
deputies sit for four years, senators 
for six, and together they choose 
a president for seven years. D. 
Estime took office Aug. 16, 1946. 
Women over 30 may hold public 
offices. Elementary education is 
free and compulsory ; in 1946 
some 87,000 pupils attended 1,060 
schools. Religion is Roman Catho- 
licism. Wages are lower than else- 
where in the W. Indies, and agri- 
cultural produce cheaper. There 
are only 158 m. of rlys. and 975 m. 
of motor road. Weights and mea- 
sures follow the metric system. 
Pop. est. 3,000,000. 

In 1915 the U.S.A. landed a 
naval force and formally under- 
took to restore law and order. 
Until 1936 there were American 
advisers to the Haitian govern- 
ment appointed under treaty. An 
armed constabulary put down 
lawless bands which had ranged 
the hills and burnt peaceful vil- 
lages. Yellow fever and smallpox 
disappeared, malaria became less 
rampant with advances in educa- 
tion and sanitation; many new 
roads were constructed; hospitals 
were erected ; prisons cleansed. 
In 1941 Haiti declared war on 
Japan, Dec. 8 ; on Germany and 
Italy, Dec. 12 ; on Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and Rumania, Dec. 24. 
Consult Black Democracy, H. P. 
Davis, 1936; The Haitian People, 
J. G. Leybum, 1941. 

Hai-Yang-Tao, Battle oi. 
Naval engagement in the Chino- 
Jap,nese War, Sept. 17, 1894. The 
Chinese admiral, Ting, fell in with 
the Japanese fleet under Ito off the 
Yalu river. Although stronger in 
point of armament. Ting was un- 
able to cope with the mobility of 
the Japanese fast cruisers, and was 
utterly defeated, being forced to 
take refuge under the guns of Port 
Arthur {q.v.). 



Haiti. Presidential palace at Port an Prince, the capital 
of this West Indies republic 
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Hajdu-Szoboszlo. Town of 
Hungary, in the co. of Hajdii. It 
stands in a pastoral region, 12 m. 
S.W. of Debreozen, and the in- 
habitants are engaged in cattle- 
rearing and agricultural pursuits. 

Hajipnr. Subdivision and town 
of Bihar prov., India, in Muz- 
affarpur district. Area of the sub- 
division, 798 sq. m. It is a fertile 
tract and is extensively cultivated. 
Hajipur town is on the Gandak, 
close to its junction with the 
Ganges at Patna, and is on the 
main line of the ]^ngal and N.W. 
rly. The tovii contains an ancient 
mosque and Hindu temples, and 
has commercial importance. Pop. 
21,963. 

Halce {Merlucciua vulgaris). 
Large fish of the cod family. It is 
fairly common around the British 



Hake, one of the cod family, caught 
off the British coasts 


coasts, especially off Cornwall, 
where it preys upon the pilchards. 
It is rarely over 3 ft. in length, and 
is dark grey on the back and lighter 
below. The head is somewhat flat- 
tened, and there is an absence of 
the barbels seen in some species of 
the group. It is an important food 
fish, as its flesh is white and of 
good flavour. 

Hake, Thomas Gorbon (1809- 
95). British poet. He was born at 
Leeds, March 10, 1809, and edu- 
cated at Christ's Hospital and 
Glasgow university. His first poem, 
The Piromides, was published in 
1839, but most of his writing 
was done after the age of 50, when 
he had retired from medical prac- 
tice. Among his poems are Made- 
line, 1871 ; Parables and Tales, 
1872 ; New Symbols, 1876 ; Maiden 
Ecstasy, 1883. They won the en- 
thusiastic praise of his friends the 
Rossettis. Hakedied Jan. 11, 1895. 

Hakim. Title given among 
various Mahomedan peoples to 
persons holding judiciary offices, 
t.g. the chief administrators of cer- 
tain districts in Persia. The mean- 
ing of the word is “ one who com- 
mands.” Pron. hah-kim. 

Hakka (Chinese, strangers). 
People of mixed Chinese and ab- 
original stock, mostly in S. China. 
Issuing from Shantung before 250 
B.C., they now number several mil- 
lions in Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and 
Pukien, with 500,000 in Formosa, 
and virile colonies in Tong-king, the 
islands of Indonesia, and the 


the English Voyages, G. B. Parks, 
1929 ; R. H. and His Successors, 
ed. E. Lynam, 1946. 

Hakluyt Society. British so- 
ciety for printing hitherto unpub- 
lished works of early travel. Named 
after Richard Hakluyt, it was 
founded in 1846 to print “ the most 
rare and valuable voyages, travels, 
and geographical records ... to the 
circumnavigation of Dampier,” 
Narratives as late as the 19th 
century are now published. By 
1946 the Society had issued 227 
vols., including Raleigh’s Guiana 
and Columbus’s Journal. The 
offices are at the British Museum. 

Hakodate or Hakodadi. A 
former treaty port of Japan, at 
the S. extremity of the island of 
Hokkaido. It stands on a penin- 
sula in the strait of Tsuguru, 18 m. 
N. of Omasaki on the neighbour- 
ing island of Honshu, and was 
opened to foreign commerce in 
1859. It stands picturesquely 
at the foot of a rocky height, 
1,150 ft. The deep and commo- 
dious harbour is almost land- 
locked, fully equipped with docks 
and quays. Exports normally 
include beans, peas, pulse, sulphur, 
charcoal, furs, lumber, and the 



Hakodate, Japan. The harbour and town of the 
former treaty port 


Straits Settlements, besides many 
emigrants to Australia, S. Africa, 
and California. They are thrifty 
husbandmen and labourers, form- 
ing separate communities, with 
distinctive dialects. 

Hakkoichiu. Political principle 
originating in China, signifying 
‘‘ eight comers of the world 
under one roof,” and designed to 
express the concept of the equality 
and brotherhood of all races in 
an ordered world. It was borrowed 
and perverted by Japanese politi- 
cal philosophers in the 1930s, 
and was used both in Japan and 
abroad to spread the conception 
of an ordered world under Japanese 
domination. From this point of 
view, the “ Greater East Asia co- 
prosperifcy sphere” was simply the 
first instalment of a Japanese 
system of world domination. When 
in July, 1940, Prince Konoye 
formed his second cabinet, he 
announced a programme of social 
reconstruction and external ex- 
pansion in which JiahhdicMu 
played a prominent part. 

Hakluyt, Richard (c. 1662- 
1616), English geographer. Of re- 
mote Dutch extraction, he was 
bom in Herefordshire and educated 
at Christ Church, 

Oxford. Having 
taken orders he 
became chaplain 
to the embassy at 
Paris, 1683, where 
he collected all 
available material 
about French and 
Spanish voyages 
to all parts of the 
world. In 1588 
he returned to 
England, and the 
following year 
published The 
Principall Navi- 
gations, Voiages, 
and Discoveries of the English 
Nation, enlarged ed. in 3 vols., 
1598-1600. In 1590 Hakluyt 
became rector of Wetheringsett, 
Suffolk, and in 1604 archdeacon of 
Westminster. He used his influence 
to encourage the colonisation of 
Virginia. In addition to his pub- 
lished works, he left MSS., 
many of which were printed by 
the Hakluyt Society. He died 
Nov. 23, 1616, and is buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

A cousin Richard, of whose life 
little is known, was one of the 
men chiefly responsible for send- 
ing Frobisher on his voyages, 
and a correspondent of practically 
all the ocean navigators of his 
period. Fron. Hakloot. Consult 
Life, F. Watson, 1924 ; R. H. and 


produce of the extensive fisheries. 
There is steamer connexion with 
other Japanese ports. The town 
was rebuilt after a disastrous fire 
in 1907. Pop., pre-war, 207,480. 

Hakone. Watering-place and 
small lake of Japan, on the island 
of Honshu. Its thermal springs, 
pure, sulphurous, and saline, rang© 
between 98® and 168® F. The lake, 
which lies to the N.W. of the resort 
at an alt. of 2,427 ft., is about 3 m. 
in length by 1 m. broad. The 
town is near Suruga Bay in the 
S.E. of the island. 

Hal. A town of Belgium. It 
stands on the Senne, 9 m. S.S.W. 
of Brussels, in the province of 
Brabant. The chief building is the 
Gothic church of Notre Dame, 
built in the 14th century, and a 
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popular shrine for [ 
pilgrims. It is 
famous for its 
miracle-working 
image of the Vir- ; * 
gin, its alabaster 
altar, the work of 
Jan Mone, bronze 
font, monu- 
ments, and other 
treasures, thegifts 
of kings and 
princes. There is 
a 17th cent. h6tel 
de ville, and the 
place has several Hal, Belgium. Hdtel de Ville, and statue oi A. F. Semis, 
manufactures, in- violoncellist 

eluding sugar and paper. Pop. stood a cathedral of -the 13th-l5th 
16,000. centuries; the churches of Our 

Halation. Spreading of the Lady and S. Martin, both 12tb 
light in a photograph when a century ; a Gothic town hall with 


brightly illuminated portion of a 
subject is surrounded by deep 
shadow or vice versa. It is com- 
monly seen when windows and 
lights are included in interiors or 
branches of trees, etc., against a 
bright sky in landscapes. It is 


Renaissance additions (1381) ; and 
remarkable timbered houses, es- 
pecially the Ratskeller, the old 
banqueting haU of the town 
council. Halberstadt, seat of a 
bishopric from 814, became a 
market town in 989. The bishop- 


caused by the oblique reflection of ric was eliminated in 1648, and a 
light from the back surface of the secular principality, with seat and 
plate or film and is minimised by vote in the Reichstag, created 
backing with an anti-halo non- under Brandenburg, embodied 
reflective coating which dissolves with Prussia in 1813. Industries 
during development. were concerned with sausages. 

Halberd OB Balbebt (old Pr. sugar, chocolate, agricultural ma- 
Jialebarde), Late medieval weapon chinery, leather goods, and tex- 
consisting of a combined pick and tiles. Pop. (pre-war) 60,372. 

axe with a Halcyone. Incorrect transliter- 
pike-head, ation of Alcyone (?.«.), due to a 
attached to fanciful connexion with the Greek 

I a shaft 5 ft. word hals^ salt. Prm. Hal-si-onee. 

II I or 6 ft. long. Haldane, Riohabp Btjbdon 

The bearers Haldane, Viscount (1856-1928). 
of halberds British statesman. Born July 30, 
were known 1856, the son of a Scottish lawyer, 
as halber- he was educated at Edinburgh 
diers, and academy and university and at 
came to be GSttingen. His remarkable gfrts 
employed won mm distinctions in philo- 
chiefly on sophy, but he chose the bar for a 



Halberd. 1. Swiss, 14tli occasions, 
century. 2. German, The weapon, 

IBth century • 

J.U1.14 vwi.u*jr ^ some- 

what modified form, is stiU carried 
by the English yeomen of the 
guard. The phrase to send any- 
one to the halberds, i,e* to punish 
him, arose from the fact that at 
one time soldiers were flogged 
while tied to halberds fixed in the 
ground. See Arms ; Pike. 

Halberstadt. Town of East 
Germany, E. of the Harz Mts. in 
the Land of Saxony- Anhalt. On the 
Holzemme, it is 30 m. B.W. of 
Magdeburg. Until severely dam- 
aged during the Second Great 
War it was famous for well pre- 
served medieval architecture. 
Within the framework of a whole 
inner town on the Gothic plan 



ril'r. 






Halberstadt, Germany. The Gothic 
Ratskeller, built in 1461, a &ie 
example of woodwork 


career, and became an English 
barrister in 1879 and Q.C. in 1890. 

In 1885 Haldane w^as returned 
to parliament for Haddington- 
shire (East Lothian). He b^ame 
generally known as a Liberal Im- 
perialist during the S. African 
War. Liberals were not unani- 
mous in approving his appoint- 
ment as secretary for war in 1905, 
but he held that position until 
1912, just after he had been raised 
to the peerage as Viscount Haldane 
of Cloan, and during his term of 
office founded the Territorial Army 
and created an imperial general 
staff. He was next lord chan- 
cellor, but was forced to retire in 
1915 when public opinion turned 
against him for his avowed ad- 
miration of German scholarship 
and false assumptions about an 
official visit to Germany, 1912. 
In 1924 he returned to the wool- 
sack in the first 
Labour gov- 
ernment, and 
later led the 
Labour party 
in the lords. 

Hal dane, 
who died un- 
married, Aug. 

19, 1928, was 
awarded the Isi Viset. Haldane, 
O.M. in 1915. 

He had been 

F.R.S. since 1906. His work as a 
philosopher is inseparable from 
his interest in education. He was 
president of the royal commission 
on London university which re- 
ported in 1913, and helped on the 
establishment of several universi- 
ties (including Bristol, of which he 
became chancellor) ; while his sup- 
port of the Workers’ Educational 
Association increased its prestige. 

The basis of his work as states- 
man, adviser, lawyer, or teacher, 
lay in his broad philosophy. He 
was a Hegelian and strove, with 
some success, to interpret the 
findings of modern science in 
terms of neo-idealism. His Gif- 
ford lectures, published in 1903 as 
Pathway to Reality, combine 
metaphysical speculation with an 
acute perception of scientific ten- 
dencies. Other notable works 
were The Reign of Relativity, 1921, 
and The Philosophy of Humanism, 
1922. By many he is considered 
the finest minister for war Great 
Britain ever had. To him goes the 
credit for the efficiency of the 
B.E.E. in 1914. Only a man of 
great character could have endured 
with such dignity the injustice of 
which he was the victim. His 
Autobiography appeared in 1929. 
Consult Life, F. Maurice, 1937. 
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HaMane, James Alexander 
(176S-185i ). A Scottish preacher. 
Bom at Dimdee, July 14, 1768, 
and educated 
at the gram- 
mar school and 
Edin burgh 
university, he 
mad e four 
voyages to the 
East as a mid- 
shipman, then 
a series of 
evangelistic 
tours in 1797. 
He founded 
the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel at Home. Leaving the 
Church of Scotland, he became 
pastor of the first Congregational 
church in ' Scotland, taking no 
salary and devoting lie income to 
his society. In 180$ he joined the 
Baptists, and from that time was 
engaged in theological contro- 
versdes. His many writings include 
The Dufy of Christian Eorbear- 
anee in R^ard to Points of 
Church Order, 1811. Haldane was 
assisted in his work by his brother 
Robert, and died in Edinburgh, 
Feb. 8, 1851. 

Haldane, John Bxtrdon 
Sanderson (b. 1892). A British 
scientist. Son of J. S. Haldane 
he was 
bom Hov. 5, 

1892, went to 
Eton and New 
College, Ox- 
ford, and was 
trained as a 
biologist. 

After service 
in the Black 
Watch in the 
First Great 
War he was 
reader in biochemistry at Cam- 
bridge for ten years. In 1932 he 
was elected F.R.S. and president 
of the genetical society. Professor 
of genetics at University College, 
London, 1933—37, he then accepted 
the chair in bio-chemistry. In 1940 
he became also chairman of the 
board of the Daily Worker. 

Haldane combined exceptional 
ability as a research worker with a 
penetrating intellect and a readi- 
ness to experiment upon himself. 
After the loss of the British 
submarine Thetis in 1939, he con- 
ducted dangerous experiments to 
test the effects of various gases on 
the human system. He worked 
similarly with war gases with a 
view to improving respirators. He 
belonged to seveml foreign scienti- 
fic organizations, and wrote provo- 
cative essays and speculative 
works on biology and kindred 



J. B. S. Haldane* 
British scientist 



sciences. With Julian Huxley he 
led a school which insisted on the 
importance of environment. 
Among his books are Daedalus, 
1924 ; Callinicus, 1925 ; Possible 
Worlds, 1927 ; The Inequality of 
Man, 1932 ; the Causes of Evolu- 
tion, 1933 ; Heredity and Politics, 
1938 ; New Paths in Genetics, 
1941 ; Science Advances, 1947. 

Haldane, John Scott (1860- 
1936). A British scientist. Bom 
May 2, 1860, the younger brother 
of Viscount Haldane, he was 
educated at Edinburgh Academy 
and the universities of Edinburgh 
and Jena, graduating in medicine. 
He made a special study of the 
respiratory functions, particularly 
in relation to industrial occupation. 
In 1905 he published, with 
Priestley, researches showing that 
the relation of the breathing is 
determined by the tension of 
carbon dioxide in the respiratory 
centre of the brain, which in turn 
is highly sensitive to the tension 
of carbon dioxide in the blood 
reachmg it. 

Haldane was made F.R.S. in 
1897, and was reader in physiology 
at Oxford, 1907-13. Before the 
First Great War his investigations 
led to a radical alteration in the 
army’s active service rations. 
During the war he worked on 
anti-gas measures. He served on 
government inquiries into indus- 
trial physiology, and delivered 
the SiUiman lectures at Yale, the 
Gifford lectures at Glasgow, and 
the Donnellan lectures at Dublin. 
He was created C.H. in 1928. His 
books include Mechanism, Life 
and Personality, 1913 ; Organism 
and Environment, 1917; Mater- 
ialism, 1932 ; The Philosophy of 
a Biologist, 1935. He died at 
midnight, March 14-15, 1936. His 
son was the scientist, J. B. S. 
Haldane, and his daughter Naomi 
Mitchison, the novelist. 

Hale. Urban dist. of Cheshire, 
England. On the river BoUin, 
overlooking the plain of Cheshire, 
it is a residential suburb on the 
S. side of Manchester, It was 
created an urban dist. in 1900, and 
has its own railway station. Pop, 
approx. 12,000. 

Hale. Stage name of a British 
theatrical family. Robert Hale- 
Monro (1874-1940) was bom at 
Newton Abbot, March 25, 1874, 
and first appeared on the London 
stage in 1891. He made his 
reputation as a comedian in 
George Edwardes’s musical shows 
at the Gaiety Theatre, e.ff. The 
Girls of Gottenburg, 1907 ; Our 
Miss Gibbs, 1909 ; and played 
in pantomime for year^. He was 


seen in Sons o’ Guns, 1930 ; Bow 
Bells, 1932; and died April 18, 
1940. 

His daughter Beatrice Mary 
(born at Liverpool, May 22, 1899) 
became a musical comedy star 
under the name Binnie Hale, in 
No, No, Nanette! 1925; Sunny, 
1926; Mr. Cinders, 1928, etc. His 
son John Robert (bom in London, 
May 1, 1902), known as Sonnie 
Hale, was a popular comedian in 
revue and on the radio. 

Hale, Edward Everett (1822- 
1909). An American author. Bom 
at Boston, Mass., April 3, 1822, 
nephew of the orator Everett, he 
was educated at Harvard. He 
held various pastorates, and was 
founder and editor of Old and New, 
a magazine finally merged in 
Scribner’s Monthly. His Ten 
Times One is Ten, 1870, contribu- 
ted to the establishment of charit- 
able clubs : but he is best known by 
The Man without a Country, a 
story which, appearing anony- 
mously in The Atlantic Monthly in 
1863, did much to maintain a 
spirit of loyalty to the union. He 
died June 10, 1909. 

Hale, George Ellery (1868- 
1938). An American astronomer. 
Bom at Chicago, June 29, 1868, 
he was educated at Cambridge, 
Mass., and established the private 
Kenwood Observatoiy where in 
1890 he invented the spectrohelio- 
graph for studying the sun in 
monochromatic light. Hale was 
appointed first director of the 
Yerkes Observatory in 1897 and of 
the Mt. Wilson Observatory in 
1904, Here in 1908 he discovered 
the magnetic field of sunspots, and 
in 1913 indications of the general 
magaetio field of the sun ; and 
here under his direction were 
erected the 60-in. and then the 
100-in. telescopes, with which 
many of the major astronomical 
discoveries of the first half of the 
20th century were made. His 
enthusiasm led to the inception in 
1928 of the 200-in. telescope, and 
he saw much of the design and 
constmction completed before his 
death. Hale was awarded the 
gold medal of the royal astrono- 
mical society in 1904 and the 
Copley medal of the royal society 
in 1932. He founded the Astro- 
physical Journal in 1895, remain- 
ing editor till 1933. He wrote The 
New Heavens, 1923 ; The Depths 
of the Universe, 1924 ; Beyond the 
Milky Way, 1926 ; Signals from 
the Stars, 1932. Hale died at 
Pasadena on Feb. 21, 1938. 

Hale, John Parker (1806-73). 
An American statesman. Born 
at Rochester, New Hampshire. 
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March 31, 1806, he was admitted to bridge. Having been ordained, he 
the bar in 1830. During 1834—11 he became perpetual curate of -Ted- 
was district attorney for his state, dington, where he passed his days 
In 1842 he entered congress as a from 1709, although he held other 
democrat and soon showed strong livings. He introduced the methods 
anti-slaveiy principles, which met of weighing and measuring into his 
with violent opposition from his experiments on living plants, and 
constituents, but by a campaign so laid the solid foundations upon 


known as the Hale Storm of 1 845 
he won New Hampshire to his 


which modem botany has been 
built. His two books, Vegetable 


In 1847 he entered the Staticks, 1727^and Haemostaticks, 


senate and with Chase, Seward, 
and Sumner organized a weighty 
opposition to slavery. In 1847 and 


1733, consist of the memoirs in 
which he communicated his dis- 
coveries to the Royal Society. He 


in 1852 he was nominated for the was a founder member of the 
presidency, but withdrew in favour Society of Arts. Hales died at 


of Van Buren in the former year, 
and was defeated in the latter. A 


Teddington Jan. 4, 1761. A 
biography by A. E. Clarke- 


staunch supporter of Lincoln, Hale Kennedy appeared in 1929. 


served in the senate until 1865, 
when he retired and became mmis- 


Halesowen. Market town and 
pari. bor. of Worcestershire, Eng- 


An English lawyer. Bom Nov. 1, 
1609, at Alderley, Glos, the son 

of a lawyer, he 

was educated 
at Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, 
and after 
studying for 
the Church 
turned to the 
law. In 1637 
he became a 
barrister and sir Matthew Hale. 




was soon en- English lawyer 
gaged in great 
cases, appear- 
ing on behalf of Laud. Never a 


the first judge appointed by 
Cromwell, and in 1655 was elected 





Fromental Halevy, 
French composer 


ter to Spain for four years. He land, sharing an M.P. with Old- 
died Nov. 19, 1873, at Dover, N.H. bury. It is 9 m. by rly. W. of 
Hale, SiE Matthew (1609-76). Birmingham, on the Stour and un- 

J.1- * T i-i TT-n- rrn 


der the Lickey Hills. There are ex- 
cellent canal facilities. William 
Shenstone, who was bom at the 
Leasowes, is buried in the church- 
yard of the ruined abbey of SS. 
Mary and J ohn the Baptist. Caslon 
the printer, Attwood the reformer, 
and E. Brett Young the novelist 
were bom here. There is an old 
grammar school. The chief indus- 
tries are the making of iron and- 
steel goods. Cradley, a centre of 
nail and chain manufacture, is in 
Halesowen, which became a bor- 
ough in 1936. Market day. Sat. 
Pop. est. 37,000. 

Hal^vy, ^iLiB (1870-1937), A 


partisan, he accepted the domi- French historian. Bom at iltretat, 
nance of the parliamentarians, and Sept. 6, 1870, the son of Ludovic 
his prosperity continued after the H^evy he became a pro- 

death of Charles I ; in 1653 he was fessor at the Nicole Libre des 


Sciences Politiques in Paris. He 
is chiefly known for a masterly 


to parliament. In 1660 Charles II History of the Engh’sh People in the 
made biTn chief baron of the ex- 19th Century, Eng. trans. 1924-27. 
chequer and in 1671 chief justice He died Aug, 21, 1937. 

of the common 

pleas. - He died 
Dec. 25, 1676. A i 
man of great learn- : 
ing and industry, 

Hale wrote books 
on religion and 
mathematics, as 
well as histories of 
the common law 
and pleas of the & 
crown. Consult ^ 

Fourteen English 
Judges, Lord 
Birkenhead, 1926. 

Hales, Stephen 
(1677-1761). Brit- 
ish botanist. Bom 

at Bekesboume, ^ — 

Kent, Sent. 7. Half aya Pass, North Africa. Air view taken Nov., 1942, 

ift'7'7 a/ 4 ,, shovring Rommel’s armoured vehicles retreatmg over 

1d77, ne was edu- escarpment after the battle of Alamein 

Gated at Cam- itrtUsh official, crown copyright reserved 


Halevy, JACQUEsFjSANgaisFEo’ 
mental Elib (1799-1862). French 
composer. Bom in Paris of Jewish 
“ , parentage, 

* May 27, 1799, 

IL his real name 

4 ^ Levi. He 

^ studied at the 

Conservatoire, 
then under 
Chembini, and, 
after going to 

Fromeotia Halivy, 

French composer prix, re- 

turned to 
France to devote himself to the 
composition of operas. His b^t 
work is in The Jewess, and The 
Lightning, both 1835. Professor 
at the Conservatoire from 1827, he 
trained Gounod and Bizet. Ha- 
levy was secretary of the Academy 
of Fine Arts and chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. He died 

March 17, 1862. 

Halevy, Ludovic (1834-1908). 
A French dramatist and novelist. 
He was bom in Paris, Jan. 1, 1834, 

and started 

early to write 
for the stage, 
operettas , 

V a u d.e V i 1 1 e 
pieces, and 
comedies, 
many in colla- 
boration with 
Henri Meilhac 
(183 1 - 97 ).^_^- 
Most note-^^:^-'^ 
worthy are ^ ^ 

Orphee aux Enfers, 1861 ; La 
Belle HeBne, 1864 ; Froufrou, 
1869 ; the first two set to music by 
Offenbach, the last a more serious 
piece. Halevy published volumes 
of his collect^ short stories, not- 
ably Monsieur et Madame Car- 
dinal, 1873, and several novels, of 
which the best is L’Abbe Con- 
stantin, 1882. He was elected to 
the French Academy in 1884, and 
died in Paris, May 8, 1908. 

Halfaya. A locality on the 
Egyptian-Libyan border, close to 
SoUum, the scene of fierce fighting 
during the N. Africa campaigns of 
the Second Great War. The 
coastal road here climbs the 
escarpment through Halfaya Pass. 
Halfaya was occupied by Italians 
during their advance into Egypt 
in Sept., 1940, and recaptured by 
the British Dec. 15. In April, 
1941^ a combined German-Italian 
force entered. The position was 
heavily fortified, and although iso- 
lated in Nov. when Rommel 
retreated W., the defenders held 
out until Jan. 17, 1942. In June 
the Germans and Italians regained 
possession of Halfaya Pass when 
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Gen, Auchinieck's forces with- 
drew to Alamein. After the victory 
of Alamein the pass was taken, 
Nov. 10, by N.Z. and British 
troops. 

Half Blood. Relationship be- 
tween persons deriving from the 
same father or mother, but not 
from the same father and mother. 
Whole blood is relationship be- 
tween persons deriving from the 
same couple of ancestors. Under 
the old English feudal law regulat- 
ing title by descent, the basic prin- 
ciple of collateral inheritance was 
that the heir to a fs'iidum anti- 
quum must be of the whole blood 
of the first feudatory or purchaser. 
Actual proof of such lineal descent 
gradually becoming impossible, 
the law substituted reasonable 
proof, requiring only that the 
claimant should be next of the 
whole blood to the person last in 
possession. A distant kinsman of 
the whole blood was admitted, or 
an estate even allowed to escheat 
to the lord, rather than that the 
half blood should inherit. 

Obvious hardships inevitably 
resulted. Thus, if a father had two 
sons by different wives, these half 
brothers could not inherit from 
each other, so that if the elder suc- 
ceeded his father in the estate and 
died without issue, theyounger was 
deprived of inheritance as being 
only of half blood to the person 
last seised. Whereas had the 
elder brother predeceased the 
father, the younger could have in- 
herited, not as heir to his half 
brother but as heir to their com- 
mon father who was the person last 
actually seised. In England this, 
with other hardships, was abol- 
ished in 1833. Under the present 
law, brothers and sisters and 
uncles and aunts of the half blood 
are entitled to succeed to the 
property of an intestate immed- 
iately after whole blood relatives 
in the same degree. 

In the U.S.A. the laws affecting 
the half blood vary in different 
states. In some, relatives of the 
half blood inherit equally with 
those of the whole blood in the 
same degree ; in others they inherit 
only if none of whole blood 
exist. In Louisiana natural child- 
ren, if acknowledged, may inherit 
from both parents if no lawful 
issue exists. See Eamily ; Inheri- 
tance ; ICinship. 

Half Cock. Position of the bolt 
of a rifle when it is pulled back to 
half its full extent and retamed 
in that position by the sear. This 
prevents the firing of the weapon. 

Half Pay. Rate of pay issued 
to ojficers of the navy and army 


who have for some reason ceased 
to do duty, have been removed 
from their corps, appointment, or 
command, but remain on the 
active list and are thus still eligible 
for employment. 

Half-Timber. Building term 
to denote heavy timber framing, 
usually in oak, with the spaces 
between filled with materials, the 
timbering befog left exposed. Half- 
timbering was introduced into 
England in the Middle Ages and 
reached its highest development 
there in the weU wooded districts 
of Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, 
Cheshire, Shropshire, and S. Lan- 
cashire. 

In earlier forms the walls were 
actually half of timber and con- 
sisted of posts and panels of equal 
width. The space between the tim- 
bers was filled with a mixture of 
clay and straw, called pugging, 
in which stakes were embedded. 
The pugging was covered inside 
and out with a coating of plaster. 
Brick was later used instead of 
pugging for the panels, which were 
left unplastered ; and the timber- 
ing was elaborately carved, while 
the panels were divided into 
squares containing devices formed 
by variously cut strips of wood. 
Half-timber work fell into disuse 
towards the close of the 18th cen- 
tury. ^S'ee Holborn illus. 

Half-Timer. Name given to 
a child who attended school for 
roughly half the normal hours and 
went to work during the others. 
The arrangement was common in 
the textile industry. The earliest 
cotton mills relied principally on 
child labour, poor law authorities 
“ apprenticing ” pauper children 
to the mill owners. Peel’s Factory 
Act, 1802, required employers to 
provide adequate instruction in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic 
during working hours. The Fac- 
tory and Workshops Act, 1878, 
forbade the employment of child- 
ren under 10, but allowed those 
under 14 to be employed half- 
time. The Factory and Workshop 
(Consolidation) Act, 1901, pro- 
hibited the emplo 3 nnent of children 
under 12, but permitted employ- 
ment half-time of other children 
under 14, provided that the em- 
ployer obtained weeldy a certifi- 
cate of school attendance. The 
Education Act, 1870, authorised 
local authorities to pass by-laws 
permitting children to become half- 
timers provided they had attained 
a certain educational standard. 
In 1911-12 there were more than 
70,000 recognized half-timers. 

Public opinion gradually har- 
dened against the practice, and the 


Education Act, 1918, prohibited 
such half-time attendance at 
school. From 1921, local authori- 
ties could not grant exemption 
from school to any child under 
14. The EmpIo 3 rment of Women, 
Young Persons, and Children Act, 
1921, made illegal the employment 
in industry of any child under 14, 
The Education Act, 1944, imposed 
on local authorities the duty of 
enforcing the attendance at school 
of every pupil. 

Half-tone. Photo-mechanical 
process of making typographic 
printing blocks and photo- 
lithographic plates from fuH-tone 
originals, such as photographs or 
wash-drawings, as distinguished 
from those in line. While the mak- 
ing of line blocks by photo-etching 
became commercially practicable 
as early as 1860-70, some years 
passed before a satisfactory method 
was devised for breaking up fall- 
tone originals into a form printable 
with type. No one inventor of 
half-tone can be claimed. In the 
earlier processes of Pretsch, Dallas, 
and Negre a gelatine relief was 
made from a negative of the ori- 
ginal. This relief was rendered 
conductive with graphite and an 
electrotype made from it. 

Other inventors broke up the 
image by placing a ruled or irreg- 
ular screen in front of the sensi- 
tive plate when photographing the 
original, with the object of re- 
placing the continuous tone by a 
fine pattern of dots or other form. 
This method is now commercially 
used in making half-tone blocks, 
but the present process, which is 
purely optical and is carried out 
with great rapidity, was evolved 
directly from a mechanical and 
tedious method independently 
worked out by Petit in France and 
Ives in America in 1878. These ex- 
perimenters, the first to produce 
successful half-tone engravings, 
made a plaster cast from a gelatine 
relief of the original, the high- 
lights forming the raised parts 
and the shadows the hollows. The 
oast was blackened on the surface 
and ruled through, line by line, 
with a V-shaped tool, the action 
of the cutting V on the black relief 
causing the highlights of the pic- 
ture to be formed by filne black 
lines where the white ground of the 
plaster is most deeply cut ; the 
shadows by white lines cut 
away by the point of the V; and in- 
termediate tones by corresponding 
portions of white and black lines. 
The excised relief was then photo- 
graphed, a resist-image printed 
from the negative on to metal, 
and the latter etched. Ives per- 
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ceived that this translation of 
the original into minnte units of 
black and white, in correspondence 
throughout with the tones from 
highlight to shadow, could be 
simply done by photographing 
the original on to a sensitive plate 
having a fine ruled screen of 
crossing opaque lines placed at 
the requisite distance close in 
front. Cross-line screens for this 
purpose were made by Levy of 
Philadelphia about 1891, and half- 
tones speedily came into general 
use, first for magazine and book 
illustration, later in newspapers. 

In the practical making of half- 
tone blocks, the original is photo- 
graphed with a screen of fineness 
corresponding with the quality re- 
quired in the print and the smooth- 
ness of the paper. For magazine 
illustration a screen of 120 or 133 
lines per inch is commonly used ; 
for newspaper half-tones, one of 65 
to 100 lines ; and for the finest 
catalogues and book illustrations, 
150 to 175 lines. The action of 
the screen at a short distance fi:om 
the photographic plate or film con- 
sists in the formation on the latter 
of a dot from every aperture pro- 
duced by the crossing of the fines 
of the screen, these dots auto- 
matically ranging in size from mere 
separate" points in the highlights of 
the negative — ^which correspond 
to the shadows of the original — 
to larger units which unite to form 
a honeycomb pattern in the middle 
tones, and an almost sohd black in 
the areas of the negative corre^ 
spending to the high-lights of the 
original. From this screen-nega- 
tive a resist-image is printed on 
metal, usually copper, although 
zinc is used. The metal is usually 
sensitised by the enameline pro- 
cess, i.e. by coating with a solution 
of fish-glue and ammonium bichro- 
mate, which is flowed on and 
thinly and evenly distributed by 
whirling the plate. 

After drying and printing under 
the negative, whereby the light- 
affected parts are rendered in- 
soluble, the plate is rinsed, and 
usually is then dipped in a dye 
bath of methyl violet to render the 
thin image plainly visible. The 
soluble parts of the coating are 
removed in running water, and the 
plate, after drying, is “ burnt in,” 
i.e. heated to a temperature at 
which it scorches wood, whereby 
the fish-glue image is converted 
into a hard enamel-like substance 
which is an effective resist of the 
etching solution. The latter is 
ferric chloride for copper, nitric 
acid for zinc. As with line blocks, 
half-tones are now mostly etched 



Half-tone. The same subject as reproduced through six different screens. 
(1). 160 lines per inch ; (2), 135 ; (3), 120, the screen used for the New Uni- 
versal Encyclopedia blocks ; (4), 100 ; (5), 80 ; (3), 64 ; 5 and 6 bemg com- 
monly used for newspaper illustrations. See text 


by the corrosive spray of a 
machine, or electrolytioally. 

The next operation is “fine” 
etching or re-etching, called “ stag- 
ing ” in America. The plate up to 
this point is said to have been 
“ flat-etched.” Fine etching con- 
sists in lightening parts of the plate 
by further treatment in the etching 
bath or machine, the other portion 
of the plate being covered with 
etch-proof varnish. This artist’s 
work is carried out to improve the 
quality of a block, e.g. making an 
object stand out against its back- 
ground by lightening the tone of 
the latter, but it also improves 
tonal gradation and contrast of the 
reproduction. 

The half-tone process, unaided 
by fine etching or other retouchine, 


does not yield correct gradation. 
Lighter and darker tones tend to 
be flattened, while middle tones 
are too light. Fine etching over- 
comes this lack of brilliancy. A 
plate may also be improved by 
mechanical means. Parts can be 
made to print darker by rubbing 
with a burnisher, a highly polished 
steel blade with rounded edges ; or 
parts may be lightened with a 
roulette, a milled steel tool which 
can impress minute holes. 

The last stages in making a half- 
tone plate are routing, lining, 
mounting, and piercing, for all ol 
which special machines have been 
devised. Routing is cutting away 
the metal of the plate by a high- 
speed tool like a drill. It is used 
for blocks where, for example, a 
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head or a machine is required to 
print without a background. Lin- 
ing is putting round the rectangu- 
lar picture a line or rule, or a 
series of line borders. This is done, 
as a rule, also by the machine 
which bevels the plate. The plate 
is next mounted type-high on hard 
wood, and the whole, wood as well 
ais metal, may be ‘‘ pierced ” again 
by a high-spieed cutting tool, if it 
is required to provide space for 
type among several pictures on a 
single block. 

^though the making of a half- 
tone block involves so many separ- 
ate operations, this branch of 
photo-engraving has become so 
highly organized and accelerated 
by mechanical appliances that the 
whole process can be done in a few 
minutes. 

The preparation of a half-tone 
photo-lithographic printing plate 
involves operations fairly similar 
to those described for the produc- 
tion of half-tone letterpress blocks 
up to the etching. The planogra- 
phic image obtained on the metal 
at this stage is then printed by the 
lithographic process. Fine etching 
is replaced by retouching on the 
half-tone photographic plates. See 
Colour Printing ; Intaglio ; Pho- 
togravure; Photo-lithography. 

Haliaxtns. Town of ancient 
Greece, in Boeotia, situated on the 
S. shore of Lake Copais. Said to 
have been destroyed by Xerxes 
during his invasion of Greece, it 
was rebuilt and became important. 
The site and ruins of HaUartus are 
near the modem village of Mazi. 
In 171 B.c. it was besieged by the 
Romans, and its territory handed 
over to Athens, 167. 

Haliburton, Thomas Chandlee 
(1796-1865). Canadian judge and 
author. Born at Windsor, N.S., 
son of a justice, and educated at 
the grammar school and I^g’s 
College, he was called to the bar in 
1820, became chief justice of com- 
mon pleas, 1828-40, and judge of 
the supreme court, 1842-56, after 
which settled 
in England. 
He was M.P. 
for Launces- 
ton, 1859-65, 
and died at 
I sle worth, 
Aug. 27, 1865. 

Founder of 
^ the American 
school of dia- 
lect humour, 
he is famous as the creator of 
Sam Slick, Yankee clockmaker 
and pedlar, whose drolleries and 
wit &st found expression in The 
Nova Scotian newspaper in 1835. 



T. C. Halibarton, 
Canadian judge 


In addition to The Clockmaker, or 
Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick 
of SlickviUe, 1837^, he wrote 
The Attache, or Sam Slick in Eng- 
land, 1843-44 ; Sam Slick’s Wise 
Saws and Modem Instances, 1853. 
To encourage Canadian literature 
a Haliburton Society was founded 
at Windsor, N.S. A Life, by 
V. L. 0, Chittick, appeared in 
1925, 

Halibut (Hippoglossus hippo- 
ghssus). Largest of the flat fishes. 
It occasionally attains a length of 



Halibut, the largest flat flsh 


over 7 ft., but is usually between 
4 ft. and 5 ft. The body is thick 
and narrow, and brown on the 
upper side. GeneraDy found at 
some distance from the shores to a 
depth of 100 fathoms, it is taken 
by trawling. Its food consists of 
fish and the smaller cmstaceans. 
It is extremely prolific and an im- 
portant food fish. 

Halibut Liver Oil. Oil ex- 
pressed from the liver of halibut. 
It is extremely rich in vitamin A. 
The quantity of the vitamin 
present varying considerably, the 
oil is let down by the addition of 
vegetable oUs to ensure standardi- 
sation. Vitamin D is then added 
to a concentration 60 times that 
in cod liver oil. Halibut liver oil 
conveys constituents to the body 
without excess of fat, and is often 
happily taken where cod liver oil 
is not. 

Halicarnassus. Ancient Greek 
city of Caria in Asia Minor, oppo- 
site the island of Cos. A Dorian 
colony from Troezene, like other 
Greek cities of Asia Minor, it be- 
came subject to Persia in the 6th 
century B.c. In the 4th century 
B.c. it was the seat of a dynasty 
which ruled in Caria. On the 
death of Mausolus, one of the 
djmasty, his widow Artemisia 
raised a magnificent monument to 
his memory known as the Mauso- 
leum ({f.-y.), considered one of the 
seven wonders of the ancient 
world. In 334 B.o. the city was 
taken after a siege by Alexander 
the Great. The historians Hero- 
dotus and Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus were natives. It is the 
modern Budrum. 

Halicz OB Gaucz. Town of 
S.E. Europe, l 3 dng E. of the 
Curzon Line, in Galicia. It stands 
on the Dniester, 60 m. S.S.E. of 


Lwow, and is noted for the brine 
springs in the vicinity. Salt and 
soap are normally manufactured, 
and there is some trade in timber. 
The medieval fortress of the 
princes of Halicz, which stands on 
an eminence, is now in ruins. 

At the partition of Poland in 
1773 the town was included in 
Austrian Galicia. On Aug. 27, 
1914, Halicz was captured by the 
Russians during their advance 
into Galicia, but was retaken by 
the Austrians in a counter-offensive 
at the end of June, 1915. Halicz 
was the scene of bitter fighting in 
July, 1917, and changed hands 
several times, the Russians being 
forced to withdraw in the end. 
Halicz became a town of Poland 
when that nation was recon- 
stituted in 1919. With the 
Russo-German partition of 1939 
it passed into the German zone. 
It was liberated by the Red 
Army during the advance into 
Galicia in Jan., 1945, and re- 
mained in Ukraine S.S.R. 

Halidon Hill. Battlefield in 
Scotland, 2 m. N.W. of Berwick- 
on-Tweed where, on July 19, 1333, 
a battle was fought between the 
English and the Scots. The 
English, under Edward III, were 
nearly aU dismounted, and were 
divided into three divisions oi 
battles, each composed of men-at- 
arms, with archers on their flanks. 
The Scots, under Sir Archibald 
Douglas, came up the hill in dense 
columns. Their attack was re- 
pulsed by the showers of arrows, 
only their left reaching the English, 
while the rest were driven down 
the hiU, pursued by the English 
on horseback. The forces engaged 
were not large, and the losses of 
the English were light. The battle 
was fought by the Scots to save 
Berwick, but on their defeat the 
town was i)romptly surrendered 
to Edward. 

Halifas. A type of bombing 
aircraft used by the R.A.F. in 
the Second Great War. Designed 
by Handley Page, Ltd., the 
Halifax was a four-engined mid- 
wing monoplane with twin fins and 
rudders ; outstanding character- 
istics were the bomb capacity of 
over 5 tons, the extreme range of 
over 3,000 m., and the defensive 
armament housed in power- 
operated turrets. It first flew in 
Oct., 1939, and quickly proved 
its value. By the end of the war 
the various marks of Halifax had 
equipped over 40 p.c. of aU 
heavy bomber squadrons and were 
used on most night raids on Ger- 
man industry. Special Halifaxes 
were adapted for airborne forces. 
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and saw service as glider tugs, turns one member to parliament 
troop transports, etc. The same Market days. Wed. and Sat. Pop.’ 
design was perpetuated in the est. 96,760, 

Halton, a civil conversion, of Halifax. City of Nova Scotia, 
which several were delivered to Canada, a seaport and the capital 
B.O.A.C. See Aeroplane illus. p. of the prov. It stands on a hill 
129. overlooking Chebucto Bay, also 

Halifax. Co., mun., and pari, named Halifax harbour, and owes 
bor. of Yorkshire (W. Riding), its importance to its position. The 
England. It stands at the junc- harbour is one of the finest in the 
tion of the Hebble ^ world ; safe and spacious, it is 6 m. 

and Calder rivers, ^ ™ long and 1 m. broad. It has ample 

7 m. S.W. of| i> docks, etc., including the royal 

Bradford, and . ^ dockyard established here in 1758. 

has two railway . It has a large dry dock and accom- 

stations of the i modation for ocean liners. An 

N.E. region. ‘ — — r 

gineering works f f j ■■rferiTBlHBBBM 

making machine t 
tools and boilers, 
printing and 
electrical ma- 
chinery, etc. The 
town is also a 
centre for the 
manufacture o f 
carpets' and | 
woollen goods, 
while other fac- 

Stories there nro- Halifax, Yorks. The parish church of S. John, a 15th 
duce paint, ^e, ® 

bricks and tiles, and confectionery, extensive scheme of improvements 
Halifax building society is the was retarded by a terrible ex- 
largest organization of its kind plosion on Dee. 6, 1917, when a 
in the world, having assets of munition ship collided in the 
£136,000,000. harbour with another vessel. Im- 


£136,000,000. harbour with another vessel. Im- 

Halifax town hall, built in the mense damage was done, especially 
Italian style, is the work of Sir at Richmond and the N. end of 
Charles Barry. The Piece Hall, the city where streets were laid in 
ori^ally a cloth market, is a ruins. Over 1,000 persons were 
uniq^ue building in the form of a killed, and 3,000 houses damaged, 
square ampMtheatre, and dates the loss being estimated at a 
from 1799 ; it is scheduled as an sum approaching £6,000,000. 
ancient monument. An ancient ’Halifax is 747 



responsible for its defence, and has 
spent over 30 million dollars on con- 
struction. Its exports are fish, lum- 
ber, etc., and its 

many industries 
include ship- 
building, iron 
founding, sugar 
and oil refining, 
and the manu- 
facture of “fur- 
niture, soap, Halifax, N.S., arms 
paint, tobacco, 

cotton and woollen goods, agri- 
cultural implements, etc. 

Founded in 1749, and named 
after the earl of Halifax { 1716-71 ), 
the city has still some wooden 
houses. It was made the provincial 
capital in 1750. In appearance it is 
somewhat English, a reminder of 
the time when it was the main 
gateway into Canada and a military 
and social centre relatively more 
important than it is now. Its chief 
buddings are those erected for 
official uses, e»g. the house of the 
Nova Scotia legislature and the 
residence of the lieutenant- 
governor. The Roman Catholics 
have a cathedral, while S. Paul’s 
is the oldest Anglican church. A 
more conspicuous feature is the 
Citadel. There are hospitals and 
several schools and colleges, the 
chief of which is Dalhousie uni- 
versity. Amenities include 16 
acres of public gardens. Point 
Pleasant Park, and boating and 
fishing on an arm of the harbour. 
Dartmouth, across the harbour 
(pop. 10,847), is connected by 
ferry with Halifax, of which the 
pop. is 70,488. 


gibbet, a primitive form of m. E. of Mon- 
guillotine known as the Maiden, treal,, and is the 
is preserved in Gibbet Street, terminus of two 
The parish church of S. John the trans-continental 
Baptist was begun in 1450, and is lines of rly., 
an excellent example of Perpendi- the C.P.R. and 
cular style. The Rokeby chapel C.N.R., as also 
was completed in the 15th century ; of those confined 
there are records of a church on to the province, 
the site before 1066. All Souls’ Steamers sail 
Church was designed by Sir Gilbert regularly for 
Scott. There are nearly 300 acres Europe, the 
of public parks and playing U.S.A., the West 
fields, among which the formally Indies, and else- 
laid out People’s Park is parti- where. It is 
cularly attractive. The Heath Canada’s chief 
grammar school was founded in winter port, the 
1585, and in addition there are headquarters of 
the Crossley and Porter school, the Atlantic sec- 
Princess Mary high school, the tion of the Cana- 
modem school, and the technical dian navy, and 
school. since its founda- 

The growth of the town, which tion has been a 
lies among steep and craggy hiUs, garrison town, 
dates from the introduction of the strongly fortified, 
cloth trade about 1500. It be- In 1906 the 
came a mun. bor. in 1848. It re- dominion became 



Halifax, Nova Scotia. Flan of this Canadian city, show- 
ing the principal gnays and dockyards 
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Halifax, Nova Scotia. The town 
Halifax, JSabl OF, English title 
home by the Savile, Montague, and 
Wood families. Its first holder was 
bhe statesman George Savile, who 
was made Viscount Halifax in 
1667, and earl of Halifax in 1679. 
In 1682 he was advanced to a mar- 
q[uessate, but when his son William 
died in 1700 all the titles, save an 
old baronetcy, became extinct. At 
once, however, the Whig states- 
man, Charles Montague, was made 
Baron Halifax, and in 1714 he be- 
came an earl. On his death in 1715 
the earldom became extinct, but 
the barony passed to his nephew 
George, who in the same year was 
made earl of Halifax, He was suc- 
ceeded in 1739 by his son George, 
on whose death, 1771. the titles 
became extinct. The earldom was 
revived for Edward Wood in 1944. 

Halifax, Geokoe Savue, 1st 
MAEQtTESS OE (1633-95). British 
statesman and author. The son of 
Sir William 
Savile, a York- 
shire baronet, 
he was bom to 
wealth and 
station, his re- 
latives includ- 
i n g Shaftes- 
bury and other 
p r eminent 
Ist Maxauess of i^^n. He was 

Halifax, well educated, 

British statesman ^nd learnt 

Fro-naprint mUCh from his 

uncle, Sir W. Coventry. In 1660 he 
sat in Parliament, but his political 
career only began about 1667, when, 
his uncommon abilities having been 
recognized, he was made Viscount 
Halifax. He was employed on 
diplomatic work, and was an 

active member of the privy council 
and the House of Lords; about 
1679 he became one of the king’s 
chief advisers, and he was the 
leader of the opposition to the 
exclusion of James from the throne, 
the rejection of the Exclusion Bill 
being largely due to his efforts. He 


and harbour seen from the citadel 


was not, however, friendly to 
James, His policy as a leading 
member of the executive was 
throughout a moderating, though 
not always a successful one. He 
objected to the execution of Russell 
and Sidney; he tried to reconcile 
the king with Monmouth after the 
Rye House plot, and to establish 
more friendly relations between 
Charles and William of Orange. In 
1679 he was made an earl, and in 
1682 a marquess. 

On the accession of James, 
Halifax lost his power, although for 
a while he was lord president. He 
spoke against nearly all the un- 
constitutional acts of the king, and 
his I.(etter to a Dissenter was 
instrumental in defeating the 
Declaration of Indulgence. He did 
not, however, join William of 
Orange on bis landing; instead, he 
aoted as a mediator, after which, 
to the chagrin of his Tory asso- 
ciates, he joined William and acted 
mainly with the Whigs. For a few 
critical days he was the acting 
head of the government ; it was he 
who presided over the council that, 
after the flight of James, took 
steps to keep order, while as 
speaker of the House of Lords he 
had a large share in arranging the 
settlement of 1689. As the nation’s 
spokesman he formally offered the 
crown to William and Mary. Made 
lord privy seal, Halifax was one ot 
the new king’s chief advisers, but 
he had many enemies, and in 1690 
he retired from the cabinet. He 
continued, however, active, mainly 
as a critic, until his death, April 5, 
1695. He is buried in Henry VII’s 
chapel, Westminster Abbey. He 
was twice married, and left a 
family. One grandson was the 
great earl of Chesterfield. 

Halifax was a statesman and an 
orator, but his fame rests more 
upon his work as a thinker. The 
name of the trimmer, coined by 
himself, expr^ses his political ideas 
if the word is taken without the 


more sinister associations that have 
grown up around it. He thought 
too clearly, and knew too much to 
be a mere party politician, while he 
anticipated many of the ideas of a 
later day. Unlike some theorists, 
he was never afraid to carry his 
moderating, if unpopular, precepts 
into practice. EKs wit was the 
admiration of all save those who 
winced under his sarcasms. Hali- 
fax’s great work is The Character 
of a Trimmer, written in 1684. 
Maxims of State is another, while 
he wrote The Character of Charles 
n, Some Political, Moral, and Mis- 
cellaneous Thoughts and Reflec- 
tions, and the Anatomy of an 
Equivalent, In his treatises on 
statecraft he put forward his idea 
of the state and its functions ; un- 
like Hobbes, it was no appeal to 
first principles, but a guide to 
practical politics. Consult Life and 
Letters, H. C. Poxoroft, 1898. 

Halifajc, Chaeies Montaotte, 
Earl of (1661-1716). British 
statesman. Bom at Horton, 
Northampton- 
shire, April 16, 
1661, he was a 
grandson of 
the Ist earl of 
Manchester. 
Both at West- 
minster School 
and Trinity 
College, Cam- 
EMlofH^ifax, bridge, he 

British statesman n^^de his mark 

Fromapriftt ^ SCholar ; 

he was associated with Sir Isaac 

Newton, wrote verses, and studied 
philosophy. In 1689 as a Whig 
he entered Parliament as M.P. 
for Maldon, owing this and other 
favours to his friend the “magnifi- 
cent ” earl of Dorset. In the Com- 
mons he won an early reputation, 
and in 1692 was made a lord of 
the treasury, being advanced in 
1694 to the post of chancellor of 
the exchequer. 

In these years Montague intro- 
duced the important financial re- 
forms which place him in the first 
rank of English financiers. He 
helped to found the Bank of 
England, was the leading spirit in 
reforming the coinage, and initi- 
ated the National Debt and the 
first issue of exchequer bills. In 
1697 he was made first lord of the 
treasury. In 1698 Montague was 
accused of fraud ; the charge was 
not proved, but his honesty was 
not equal to his talents, while his 
vanity brought him further ene- 
mies. In 1699 he resigned, taking 
the rich sinecure office of auditor of 
the exchequer which he had care- 
fully provided for himself. In 1701 
he was made a peer, taking the 
title of Baron Halifax. 
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Two unsuccessful attempts were 
made by the Tories to impeach 
him. He was employed on public 
affairs during Anne’s reign, but 
political office came again only 
when George I became king. In 
1714 he was made first lord of the 
treasury and created earl of Hali- 
fax, but he died May 19, 1715, 
leaving no children. Halifax loved 
the society of men of letters, who 
were entertained and rewarded by 
Kitvi ; among his friends were 
Addison, Pope, and Prior, with the 
last of whom he collaborated in a 
parody of Dryden’s The Hind and 
the Panther. 

galifkg , George Montagu 
Dunk, 2nd Earl of (1716-71). 
British politician. The son of 
George Mon- 
tagu, earl of 
Halifax, he was 
educated at 
Eton and 
Trinity Col- 
lege, C a m- 
bridge, suc- 
ceeding to the 
earldom in 
1739. He as- 
sumed the 
name of Dunk on his marriage. 
In political life from 1748, he was 
in turn president of the lx>ard of 
trade, lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
and first lord of the admiralty ; in 
1762 he was made secretary of 
state, and later lord privy seal, 
serving in the ministries of Bute, 
GrenvSle, and North. He died 
June 8, 1771, leaving no son. 

Halifax, Edward Frederick 
Bindley Wood, 1st Earl of 
(b. 1881). British statesman. He 
was born April 16, 1881, fourth son 
of the 2nd viscount, whom he suc- 
ceeded in the title in 1934. Edu- 
cated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford, he was elected in 1910 as 
Unionist M.P. for Eipon, and 
served successively as under- 
secretary for the colonies, president 



2nd Earl of Halffaz, 
British politician 



Edward Wood, Earl of Halifax, 
British statesman 


of the board of education, and 
minister of agriculture, 1921-25. 
Then he was appointed viceroy of 
India and created Lord Irwin. He 
favoured the gradual development 
of India towards dominion status, 
and by firmness, tact, and sym- 
pathy for five critical years won 
the admiration even of political 
extremists. He was known in India 
as “the tall Christian.” 

Irwin retired in 1931 and was 
made K.G. Betuming to home 
politics, he was successively presi- 
dent of the board of education, 
secretary for War, lord privy seal, 
and lord president of the council. 
In 1937 he visited Hitler to sound 
possibilities of agreement with 
Germany. On the resignation of 
Anthony Eden in 1938, Halifax 
was appointed foreign secretary, in 
which office he reluctantly sup- 
ported the policy of appeasement 
towards Germany. From Dec., 
1940, he was ambassador to the 
U.S.A. throughout the Second 
Great War, a successful and popu- 
lar British visitor who did much to 
foster good understanding between 
the two peoples. He retired in 
1946 and received the O.M. ; he 
had been made an earl in 1944, 
this being the fourth creation. 
His book on Indian Problems ap- 
peared in 1932 ; Speeches on 
Foreign Policy, 1940. 

Halifax, Charles Wood, 1st 
Viscount (1800-85). An English 
politician. Bom Dec. 20, 1800, he 
was the eldest 
son of a York- 
shire land- 
owner, whom 
he succeeded 
in the baron- 
etcy in 1846. 

He was edu- 
cated at Eton 
and Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, 
and married a 
daughter of the 2nd Earl Grey. 
Having entered parliament as a 
Whig, he was joint secretary to the 
treasury 1832-34, and secretary to 
the admiralty, 1835-39. In 1846 
he took office as chancellor of the 
exchequer, remaining there until 
transferred to the presidency of the 
board of control in 1852. 

He was first lord of the admiralty, 
1855-58, and secretary for India, 
1859-66, seven difficult years. In 
1866 he left office and was created 
Viscount Halifax, having repre- 
sented that town in parliament 
since 1832. In 1870 he became lord 
privy seal, and when he left office 
with the Liberals in 1874 his long 
official life ended. He died at 
Hickleton, Yorks, Aug. 8, 1885. 



1st Viscount Halifax, 
British statesman 



Halifax, Charles Bindley 
Wood, 2nd Viscount (1839-1934). 
President of the English Church 
Union. Bom 
in London, 
June 7, 1839, 
and educated 
at Eton and 
Christ Church, 
Oxford, he 
succeeded his 
father in the 
peerage in 
2ndVisconnt Halifax, 1885. During 
English Chnrchman 1862-70 he was 

Z.af,„ettc 

bedchamber to the prince of Wales, 
and in 1886 became an ecclesi- 
astical commissioner. For 50 years 
he was a recognized leader of the 
High Church party, and from 1867 
to 1919 was president of the 
English Church Union. He op- 
posed disestablishment and divorce 
laws, and was an ardent advocate 
of the reunion of Christendom. 
He died Jan. 19, 1934. 

Halitosis. Offensive breath, 
which is nearly always accom- 
panied by a bad taste in the mouth. 
It may arise from septic tonsils and 
unhealthy conditions of the mu- 
cous membranes of the upper 
respiratory tract. The odours of 
certain drugs and foods are exhaled 
with the breath, while character- 
istic breath smells are present in 
uraemia, alcoholism, some forms 
of diabetic coma, etc. The common 
causes are an unclean mouth 
associated with dental decay or 
pyorrhoea ; or a liver disfunction. 
Treatment is that of the under- 
lying cause. 

Halkett,HuGH Halkett, Baron 
VON (1783-1863). British soldier. 
He was born at Musselburgh, Aug. 
30, 1783, entered the army, and 
saw service in India. In 1803 he 
took a commission under his 
brother Colin in the German legion, 
a body of Germans in the pay and 
service of England. He went with 
the legion to Portugal in 1808, won 
fame at Albuera, and for the rest of 
his life vras an officer of the 
Hanoverian army. He was made a 
noble and appointed inspector- 
general of infantry, led some 
Hanoverians at Waterloo and had 
a high command in the war of 1848 
against the Danes. He died July 26, 
1863. His brother. Sir Colin 
Halkett (1774-1856), was first in 
the service of Holland. Having 
commanded a battalion of the 
German legion in the Peninsular 
War, he led a brigade at Waterloo. 

Hall. Word used originally for 
a large room. It was specially 
applied to the room in which kings 
and others in authority received 
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suppliants, lienee the phrase, the 
hall of justice. The same room was 
also used for feast.s and ceremonies 
and in castles and other large resi- 
dences as a dining-room for the 
household, a use which persists in 
the halls of colleges, public schools, 
and similar institutions. The hall 
was the place where burgesses of a 
town or members of a guild met, 
hence town hall and guildhall. A 
further use, arising out of the first, 
was for a manor house. This was 
the hall in which justice was dis- 
pensed, and so in time the house 
Itself became known as the hall. 
The large residence in many 
English villages is consequently 
known as the hall. The use of the 
word for the entrance to a subur- 
ban house was a piece of Victorian 
gentility. Notable halls, using the 
word for a room, are Westminster 
Hall, the hall of Christ Church, 
Oxford, those of several London 
livery companies, and the banquet- 
ing hall, Whitehall. 

Hall OE Schwabisch-Hall. A 
town of Germany, in Wurttem- 
berg. It lies in the deep valley of 
the Kocher on both banks of the 
river, 35 m. N.E. of Stuttgart, and 
still retains an old-world appear- 
ance. There are two important 
churches, S. Catharine and S. 
Michael, both 15th century Gothic, 
the latter having replac^ a Ro- 
manesque buildmg. The rococo 
town hall is a remarkable building 
of the period. The fountain in the 
market place with sculptures dates 
from 1509. Salt-works are im- 
portant, and there are saline baths 
on an island in the river. There are 
metal and textile industries. Men- 
tioned first in 1037, Hall was a free 
city of the empire from the 13th 
century down to 1802, when it 
was taken over by Wurttemberg. 
The coins called Heller (Haller) 
were first struck at the mint here. 
To the S. of the town is the 11th 
century' Benedictine abbey of 
Komburg.^ Pop. 11,235. 

HaU, SiE Ajlpbbd Daotel 
(1864-1942). British agriculturist. 
Bom at Rochdale, he was educated 
at Manchester grammar school and 
Balliol College, Oxford. In 1894, 
he founded Wye College as a 
training school for agricultural 
specialists and in 1902 transferred 
to Rothamsted as director. A 
member of the development com- 
mission, from 1909, he became its 
permanent adviser in 1912, and 
organized a system of agricultural 
education. Hall was knighted in 
1918. His publications included 
The Rothamsted Experiment ; A 
Pilgrimage of British Farming ; 
and with W. B. Crane he produced 


a standard work on the apple. He 
died Julv 4, 1942. 

Hall/ASAPH (1829-1907). An 
American astronomer, of humble 
birth, Oct. 15, 1829. In 1857 he 
obtained a position in the Cam- 
bridge observatory, and after five 
years was professor of mathematics 
in the U.S. naval observatory. He 
was sent on expeditions to Bering 
Straits, Sicily, Vladivostok, and 
elsewhere to observe eclipses and 
transits, and in 1877 made his 
name by the discovery of the two 
satellites of Mars. Retiring from 
the observatory in 1891, he was 
professor of astronomy at Harvard, 
1895-1901. He died Nov, 22, 
1907. 

Hall, Chaeles Francis (1821- 
71 ), American explorer. Born at 
Rochester, New Hampshire, he 
began his 
career as a 
journalist, 
and, in the 
service of the 
American Geo- 
graphical Soci- 
ety, in 1860 
accompanied 
the expedition 
sent to search 
Sir John 
Franklin, and 

passed two 

> years amongst 
the Eskimos. In 1864 he made 
another Arctic voyage, meeting in 
1866 some Eskimos who gave him 
authentic details of the fate of 
Franklin and his party. From them 
he received Franklin’s watch and 
other relics which put the fate of 
the explorer beyond all doubt. On 
this occasion he spent five years in 
the Arctic regions. In 1871 he was 
sent on another expedition by the 
U.S. government, and reached 
82° 11' N,, the farthest north any 
vessel had yet attained. After a 
sledging expedition he was taken 
ill and died, Nov. 8, 1871. After 
many dangers his party returned 
to New York in 1873. 

Hall, Charles Martin (1863- 
1914). American chemist. He was 
bom in Ohio, Dec. 6, 1863, and 
educated at Oberlm College. He 
patented a method of preparing 
aluminium by dissolving alumina 
in a fused bath composed of the 
fluorides of aluminium and a metal 
more electro-positive than alu- 
muiium. By this invention alu- 
minium became available at a 
cheap price. He died Dec. 27, 1914. 

Hall, Christopher Newman 
(1816-1902). A British Noncon- 
formist. Bom at Maidstone, May 
22, 1816, son of Jolm Vine Hall 
(1774r-1860), proprietor of The 



Maidstone Journal and author of 
The Sinner’s Friend, he was edu- 
cated at Rochester and Totteridge. 
At the age of 14 he entered his 
father’s printing office, becoming 
compositor, reader, and reporter 
Then came conversion, lay preach- 
ing, and study for the ministry. 
He studied at Highbury College, 
and London University, 1837-42 ; 
was pastor of Albion Congre- 
gational Church, Hull, 1842-54; 
of Surrey Chapel, London, 1854r- 
76 ; and of the same congregation 
at Christ Church, Lambeth, built 
at cost of £64,000 in perpetuation 
of Surrey Chapel, 1876-92. 

He was chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union, 1866, laboured 
incessantly as an evangelical 
preacher, visited Canada and the 
U.S. A. in 1867, was an eloquent 
vindicator of the North during 
the American Civil War, and wrote 
many devotional works. Of his 
tract, Come to Jesus, 1848, trans- 
lated into various languages, 
4,000,000 copies were sold. He 
died Feb. 17, 1902. 


Hall, Edward (c. 1500-1547). 
English chronicler. A Shropshire 
man, he was educated at Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge. He 
became a barrister and M.P. for 
Bridgnorth in 1542, while he also 
held official positions in the city of 
London. Hall is known solely as 
the author of a Chronicle published 
in 1548. This, called in full The 
Union of the noble and illustrious 
families of Lancaster and York, 
gives an account of the history of 
England from 1399 to 1547, when 
Henry VIII died. It is a valuable 
source, while it is also interesting 
because of Shakespeare’s debt to it. 
Hall was a Protestant, a royalist, 
a hater of priests, and a lover of 
pageants. His Chronicle was con- 
tinued by other hands; the part 
dealing with Hall’s own lifetime 
was edited by C. Whibley, 1904. 

Hall, Joseph (1574-1656), Eng- 
lish prelate and author. Bom at 
Bristow Park, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
July 1, 1574, 
and educated 
at Emmanuel 
College, Cam- 
brfdge, ot 
which he be- 
came fellow, 
he held livings 
at Halstead 
and Waltham, 
was dean of 
Worcester, 
1616, bishop of 
Exeter, 1627-41, and bishop of 
Norwich, 1641-47. He accom- 
panied Sir Edmund Bacon to 
Spa, 1605 ; was chaplain to Henry 



Joseph Hall, 
English prelate 

Fiom a picture in Em^ 
manucl Coll., Catnb. 
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prince of Wales, 1608 ; and was 
deputy at the synod of Dort, 1618, 

Though devoted to the Church of 
England, he was accused by Laud 
of puritanical leanings, and his 
defence of episcopacy, 1640, caused 
an attack by five Puritans whose 
initials formed the joint pseudo- 
nym of Smectymnuus, and in- 
volved him in controversy with 
Milton. Impeached and imprisoned 
1642, his estate was sequestered 
and his house plundered. He 
described his trials in Hard Meas- 
ure, 1647. He died in poverty at 
Higham, near Norwich, Sept. 8, 
1656. 

He wrote in couplets a series of 
epigrammatical satires, after the 
manner of Martial and Juvenal, 
entitled Virgidemiarum (gathering 
of rods), 1597-98. The first of 
their kind in English, they at- 
tacked current poetical taste, 
n^lect of pdfite learning, and con- 
temporary manners and fashions. 
Felicitous in phrasing, racy in their 
wit and humour, and intrepid in 
invective, they over-emphasised 
human frailty, but are valuable for 
their portraiture of men and 
manners of the time. Author of 
devotional works generally known 
as his Contemplations, Hall anti- 
cipated Earle and Overbury in the 
writing of Characters, Wotton 
calls mm Our English Seneca. /See 
Works, ed. P. Wynter, 1863 ; 
Poems, ed. A, B. Grosart, 1 879 ; 
Meditations, ed. C. Sayle, 1902; 
life, G. Lewis, 1886. 

Hall, Mabgabet Eadclyeee 
(d. 1943). A British novelist. Bom 
at Bournemouth, she was edu- 
cated at London university and in 
Germany, Her verses were set 
to music by Coleridge-Taylor and 
other composers, her most popular 
ballad. The Blind Ploughman, by 
Coningsby Clarke. A novel, The 
Unlit Lamp, was published in 
1924. Adam’s Breed, in 1926, 
was awarded the Femina Vie 
Heifreuse and Tait Black prizes. 
Two years later The Well of Lone- 
liness, which dealt with lesbian- 
ism, aroused controversy ; it was 
not allow’ed to circulate in Great 
Britain and was suppressed in the 
U,S.A., though later vindicated 
in the courts of law. Radclyfie 
Hall also wrote The Master of the 
House, 1932 ; The Sixth Beati- 
tude, 1936. She died Oct. 7, 
1943. 

Hall, Marie (b. 1884). British 
violinist. Bora at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, April 8, 1884, she was the 
daughter of a harpist, and as a 
child showed exceptional gifts as 
a violinist. After studying with 
Elgar in England she went to 


Sevcik, at Prague, under whom 
she developed wonderful tech- 
nique. Returning to England in 
1903, she took her place in the 
front rank of violinists, and 
made tours in almost all parts of 
the w’orld. She gave the first 
performance of The Lark As- 
cending, by Vaughan Williams. 
In 1911 she married Edward 
Baring. 

Hall, Oliver (b. 1869). A Brit- 
ish painter, bom in London. He 
became a landscape painter in the 
traditional style, with clear col- 
ours, exhibiting regularly at Bur- 
lington House. He was elected 
R.A. in 1927, and is represented 
at the Tate Gallery by pictures of 
Shap Moors and Avignon. Many 
of his works were purchased for 
provincial and foreign galleries. 

Hall, Robert (1764^1831). A 
British Baptist preacher. Born at 
Araesby, Leics, May 2, 1764, son 
of a Baptist 
pastor, he was 
educated a t 
Bristol and 
King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. 
He was pastor 
at Cambridge, 
1791-1806, and 
after periods of 
mental failure, 
held a minis- 

After J. Flowers Harvey 

Lane, Leicester, 1807-25. He 

died at Bristol, Feb, 21, 1831. A 
Calvinist after the type of Andrew 
Fuller, though opposed to him on 
the subject of communion, and 
an ardent supporter of missions. 
Hall gave sermons which remain 
among the classics of the modem 
pulpit. He was the author of 
Christianity Consistent with a 
Love of Freedom, 1791 ; Apology 
for the Freedom of the Press, 
1793 ; The Advantage of Know- 
ledge to the Lower Classes, 1810. 
His Works were edited by 0. 
Gregory, 11th ed. 1853. 

Hall, Samuel Carter (1800- 
89). A British author and editor. 
He was born at Geneva barracks. 
Waterford, May 9, 1800. He 
came to London in 1822, was 
called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple, was gallery reporter for 
The New Times, and established 
and edited The Amulet Annual, 
1826-37. He edited The New 
Monthly, 1830-36; founded and 
edited The Art Journal, 1839-80 ; 
wrote, with his wife Anna Maria, 
nee Fielding (1800-81), Ireland, 
Its Scenery, Character, etc., 1841- 
43 ; and was the author of 
Memories of Great Men and 
Women, 1871, and Retrospect of a 



Long Life, 1883. He died March 
16, 1889. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall, who died Jan. 
30, 1881, wrote sketches and stories 
of the Irish peasantry. 

Hall, Sir William Reginald 
(1870—1943). British sailor, bom 
June 28, 1870. He entered the 
Britannia in 1883, was appointed 
inspecting captain of mechanical 
training establishments, 1905, and 
was naval assistant to the con- 
troller of the navy, 1911-13. As 
commander of the battle cruiser 
Queen Mary, he introduced mod- 
ern disciplinary methods and the 
three-watch system afterwards 
adopted throughout the service. 
During the First Great War he 
was director of intelligence of the 
war staff at the Admiralty. He 
was knighted in 1918 and pro- 
moted admiral in 1926. As Con- 
servative M.P. he represented 
West Derby, 1919-23, was chief 
party agent, 1923, and sat for 
Eastbourne, 1925-29. He died 
Oct. 22, 1943. 



Hallam, Arthur Henry ( 1811- 
33). A British essayist. Bom in 
London, Feb. 1, 1811, the eldest 
son of Henry 
Hallam, the 
historian, he 
was educated 
at Eton and 
Trinity Col- 
lege, Cam- 
bridge, where 
he became 

•«. « « intimate with 

Arthur Henry Hallam THe 

From a bust by Chant rey TennySOn. HlS 
early death at 
Vienna, Sept. 15, 1833, which 
inspired Tennyson’s elegiac poem. 
In Memoriam, cut short a career 
of remarkable promise. See In 
Memoriam ; Tennyson, 1st Baron. 

Hallam, Henry, (1777-1859). 
A British historian. The son of 
John Hallam, dean of Bristol, 
he was bom . 
at Windsor, 

July 9, 1777, 
and educated 
at Eton and 
Christ Church, 

Oxford. He be- 
came a barris- 
ter, but his pri- 
vate income, 
together with 





in the civil ser- 


vice, enabled him to devote his 
life to literary work. He died at 
Hayes, Kent, Jan. 21, 1859. 

A strong Whig, Hallam wrote 
much for The EcSnburgh Review. 
He is remembered chiefly by two 
monumental works. His View of 
the State of Europe during the 
2 U 5 
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Middle Ages, 1818, is a general Captured April 19, 1945, by troops First Prayer Book of Edward VI 
sketch of the various institutions of the U.S. 1st Army, it was sub- Hallelujah was sung after Praise 
and influences, and is still of value sequently included in the Russian ye the Lord, from Easter to 
in spite of much light thrown by zone of occupation. The pop. in Trinity Sunday. The response, 
recent research upon feudalism. 1939 was 220,364. The Lord’s Name be praised, was 

This is less true of his Constitu- HaU4, Sir Charles (1819-95). substituted in 1662. 
tional History of England, which British musician. Born at Hagen, Hallelujah Chorus. The name 
deals with the period 1485-1760. Westphalia, April 11, 1819, he specially applied to the concluding 
It is a clear and impartial account, received h i s chorus of Part II of Handel’s ora- 

to some extent superseded by musical edu- torio Messiah. At the first per- 

later scholarship, written by one cation in |||k formance in London, March 23, 

who believed firmly in the princi- Germany and 1743, the whole audience, with 

pies of the revolution of 1688 as in France. He Gr^orge II, rose to their feet at 

the high tide of constitutional settled in 1836 p jILa. the beginning of the Hallelujah 

liberty. Hallam also wrote an in Paris, where f ^ Chorus and remained standing 

Introduction to the Literature of he instituted throughout, establishing a custom 

Europe in the 15th, 16th, and a series of con- which remains to this day. Handel 

17th centuries, 1838-39 : and certs devoted is re^rted to have said of his 

edited the Remains in Prose and to chamber ©r Charles H^e, experience when composing the 

Verse of his son Arthur, 1834. music, but mnsician chorus : “ I did think I did see all 


Hi^laixishire. Name given to in 1848 came to England. In heaven before me, and the great 
a district around Sheffield, Eng- Manchester, 1893, he founded the God Himself.” Three felicitous 
land. Hallam is mentioned in Royal College of Music, of which quotations appear in the chorus : 
Domesday Book, when it belonged he was fibrst principal. He was (1) The theme of “ For the Lord 
to Earl Waltheof. Nether Hallam knighted in 1888, having become God Omnipotent reigneth ” is a 
is the centre of the district, which a naturalised British subject. He plainsong melody of great age ; 
has no exact limits. died Oct. 25, 1895. Halid was (2) The theme of “ The Kingdom 

Halland. Lan or government highly gifted as both pianist and of this World ” is from the chorale, 
of S.W. Sweden. On the coast, it conductor, and the performances “ Sleepers, wake ” ; and (3) “ For 
is bounded W. by the Kattegat, of his Manchester orchestra He shall reign for ever and ever ” 
Area, 1,901 sq. m. Halnistad(^.?;.) reached a high standard. His is an adaptation of the last line of 
is the capital and chief port. The recitals in London were long a the same chorale, 
exports include timber, granite, feature of the musical season. Halle Orchestra. Founded 
fish, oats, and butter. Of the See Halid Orchestra. by Sir Charles Halid at Manchester 

rivers the most important are the Halle,WrLMANoRMANN-NERUDA, in 1858, this orchestra became 
Atran and the Nissa. Pop. Lady (1839-1911). British violin- famous in Great Britain and 


155,189. 

Halle City of Saxony- Anhalt, 
E. Germany, 22 m. N.W. of Leipzig, 
On the Saale, it is an important 
rail and road centre, with an 


ist. Born at Brfinn (Brno), Austria, 
March 29, 1839, daughter of Joseph 
Neruda, organist of the cathedral, 
she became a pupil of Leopold 
Jansa and made her first appear- 


abroad during its founder’s life- 
time. On his death in 1895, the 
Halle Concerts Society became 
responsible for it and its permanent 
conductors included Cowan, 1896- 


airport close by at Schkeuditz. 
The university of Halle was 
founded in 1694; suppressed by 
Napoleon, it was re-established 
in 1815 and combined with that 
of Wittenberg. The city is at 
the centre of Germany’s lignite 
fields, and before the Second 
Great War was an important 
manufacturing town, with factor- 
ies making machinery, tools, 
chemicals, paper, and confection- 
ery. To the S. is the Leuna 
works (heavily bombed by the 
Allies during the Second Great 
War) for the fixation of atmo- 
spheric nitrogen and the produc- 
tion of petrol from coal. 

Halle was the birthplace of 
Handel. The charity institution 
and orphanage founded by A. H. 
Francke in 1698 gained inter- 
national reputation. The salt- 
working craftsmen, known as 
Halloren, preserved quaint cus- 
toms. HaUe claimed many fine 
old buildings, including a Gothic 
cathedral and the mins of the 
Moritzburg castle ; but bombing 
and street fighting caused damage 
during the Second Great War. 


ance at Vienna. She rapidly won 
a position among the greatest 
violinists. In 18& she married^ 
Ludwig Normann, a Swedish musi- 
cian, and in 1888 Sir Charles HaUe. 
She thus became a British subject, 
and in 1901 was made violinist 
to Queen Alexandra. Lady Halid 
died April 15, 1911. 

Halleflinta. Rock of exceed- 
ingly compact texture. It varies 
in colour from grey to black, some- 
times tinged yeUow, red, or green. 
It is composed of minute particles 
of quartz and feldspar, and is 
derived by metamorphism from 
acid lavas or tuffs. 

Hallelujah or Alleluia (Heb., 
Praise the Lord or Praise to 
the Lord). An ascription of praise 
m the Psalms and Jewish hymns. 
In the N.T. it occurs only in Rev. 
19. In the R.O. Church, in which 
formerly it was used only on 
Easter Sunday, it is now used at 
Mass, between the Epistle and 
Gospel except at certain times 
{e.g. from Septuagesima to Holy 
Saturday, and in ferial Masses 
during Advent), when it is omitted 
as a sign of mourning. In the 


99 ; Richter, 1899-1911 ; BaUing, 
1911-14; Beecham, 1914-20; Ham- 
ilton Harty, 1920-33. On Harty’s 
death no permanent conductor 
was appointed, the programmes 
being mainly sustained by 
Beecham and Sargent until 1943, 
when the orchestra was first 
established on a full-time basis, 
John Barbirolli being appointed 
its permanent conductor. 

Halley, Edmund (1666-1742). 
English astronomer. Born in Lon- 
don, Nov. 8, 1656, the son of a 

soap boiler, he 

was educated 
at S. Paul’s 
School, and 
distinguished 
himself in both 
mathem a t i c s 
and classics. 
At the age of 16 
he proceeded 

0», ‘oi.sro.’ 

^ ford, and at 
WSJjSMr 20 sailed for 
St. Helena to 
determine the positions of the 
fixed stars of the S. hemisphere. 
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Completing his map in 1677, 
he was made F.R.S. He travel- 
led extensively on the Continent, 
and in Paris in 1682 made the 
first observations of the comet 
named after him, the return of 
which he afterwards predicted. 

In 1684 Halley discussed with 
Newton the latter’s investigations 
on gravitation into which Halley 
himself had independently made 
research. The astronomer at once 
realized the great importance of 
Newton’s work, and took a leading 
part in the publication of the 
Principia. He next carried out 
important investigations on trade 
winds and on the magnetism of 
the earth. His ideas on the latter 
were so greatly in advance of his 
time that it was not until 18114hat 
they were properly appreciated. 

In 1705 Halley published his re- 
sults on the movements of comets. 
Appointed astronomer royal at 
Greenwich on the death of Flam- 
steed, 1719, he studied the motion 
of the moon through 18 years, 
advocated the method of calcu- 
lating the distance of the sun by 
measurements of the transit of 
Venus, and detected inequalities 
in the motions of Saturn and 
Jupiter. He died at Greenwich, 
Jan. 14, 1742. ’His Correspondence 
and Papers were edited by E. F. 
MacPike, 1932. 

Halley’s Comet. The most 
notable of aU the comets whose per- 
iods are known. It takes 76 years 
(approximately) to travel round its 
orbit, which is a very elongated 
ellipse with one extremity beyond 
the path of the planet Neptune. 
At its return, in 1682, it was ob- 
served by Flamsteed, HaUey, and 
Hevelius. Halley computed its 
orbit and found that it was identi- 
cal with the comet that had ap- 
peared in 1607 and before that in 
1531 ; and he predicted its return 
in 1759. He did not live to see his 
prediction fulfilled. Its next 
return in 1835 was computed by a 
number of astronomers. In 1910 
its reappearance was chiefly re- 
markable for the accuracy of the 
calculations of Cowell and Crom- 
melin of Greenwich Observatory 
for the dates of the comet’s appear- 
ance, path, and perihelion passage. 
The last was computed as likely to 
occur on April 17. The actual date 
was April 19. It is probable that 
the earth grazed the tail on May 21 . 

Grommelin in a detailed study of 
previous appearances of the comet 
carried back its history with defin- 
iteness to 240 B.c. Each appear- 
ance from 87 B.c. has been recorded 
in Europe, China, or Japan. After 
1066, in which connexion it is de- 


picted on the Bayeux Tapestry, 
the comet came m 1145, 1223, 
1301, 1378, 1456, 1531, 1607, 1682, 
1759, 1835, and 1910. See Comet. 

Halliwc^-Plullipps , James 
Obchard (1820-89). A British 
Shakespearean scholar. He was 
born at Chelsea, June 21, 1820, 
and educated at Jesus College, 
Cambridge. The name Phillipps 
(that of his first wife) was added 
in 1872. At first devoting him- 
self to earlier English literature 
generally, he eventually confined 
himself to Shakespeare, editing 
and annotating the texts in 16 
folio volumes, and in 1881 pub- 
lishing his Outlines of the Life of 
Shakespeare. He died near Brigh- 
ton, Jan. 3, 1889. 


Hall Land. A division of 
N.W. Greenland. It lies N. of 
Washington Land and S.W. of 
Peary Channel. On the N. it faces 
Lincoln Sea, and on the W. Robeson 
Channel separates it from Grant 
Land. It lies about lat. 82° N. 

Hall Mark. The set of marks 
stamped upon gold and silver 
articles at the Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
London, or assay offices, to attest 
the genuineness of the metal and 
the date of its testing. The series 
consists usually of five marks : 
(1) the standard mark, indicating 
the standard of the metal, e,g. 
18 for gold of 18 carats ; (2) the 
hall mark, indicating the town 
where the assaying has been done, 
e.g. a leopard’s head for London, 
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York (closed 1856) Exeter (closed 1882) Newcastle (closed 1886) 



Dublin 


Birmingham 


Sheffield 


Ball Marks. On silverware these consist of the maker’s initials, the standard 
marks of the assay office, and date stamp. Until 1890, the duty stamp was 
also added. Date stamps run in cycles of 20, 25, or 26 years, represented by 
the first 20 letters of the alphabet, less j. Standard marks of che provincial 
offices, both closed and active, are given above, in addition to the London hall 
marks. In the series 1786-55, the date shield was changed after 1737 

Mostct the above reproduced from The Stiver and Sheffield Plate Coliectot, 
published by Herbert Jenkins, Ltd hork Street. St James’s, LonJtn. 
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an anchor for Birmingham ; (3 ) the 
duty mark (used 1784-1890), 
showing that the necessary duty 
had been paid ; (4) the date mark, 
a letter of the alphabet for each 
year, varying in design in cycles ; 
(5) the maker’s mark, now his 
initial letters, though early pieces 
have sometimes emblems Hke a 
rose or a star. The assay offices 
are at London, Birmingham, 
Chester, Sheffield, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Dublin. The York 
office was closed in 1856, Exeter in 
1882, and Newcastle in 1886. 

One of the earliest ordinances in 
connexion with testing the amount 
of alloy in gold and silver was that 
of Henry ID in 1238. The privilege 
of assajdng was granted to the 
Goldsmiths’ Company by Edward I 
in 1300; Edward III in 1327 
enjoined them to place on the 
tested metal a “ stamp of a pun- 
cheon of a lion’s head.” Other 
orders, regulations, etc., include 
those of Henry VII, 1504, Eliza- 
beth, 1597, and William III, 1697- 
98. The first Scottish edict on such 
marks is that of James II, 1457 ; 
in Ireland a charter of Charles I 
gave the rights to the Corporation 
of Goldsmiths of Dublin in 1638. 
Counterfeiting, etc., of haU marks 
is a felony. /See A^ying ; Gold- 
smiths’ Company ; con^ also 
Hall Marks on Plate, W. Chaffers, 
7th ed. 1891 ; Old English Plate, 
W. Crij^, new ed. 1901 ; English 
Goldsmiths and their Marks, C. J- 
Jackson, 1905. 

Hall of Fame. National shrine 
to perpetuate the memory of fa- 
mous Americans. It stands on the 
campus of New York university 
overlooking Harlem, where it was 
erected in 1900 through a fund of 
$250,000 contributed by Mrs. 
Finley J. Shepard. Its colonnade 
contains places for 150 bronze 
tablets surmounted by busts ; 
these are given by associations 
or individul donors. Each panel 
records the name of a notable 
American, With an appropriate 
quotation. Names may be added 
every five years, and by 1945 the 
total had reached 77. No one may 
be commemorated who has not 
been dead at least 25 years. The 
quinquennial selection is made by 
about 100 persons representing 
literature, arts, education, science, 
law, and public services. A vote 
of 60 p.c. is necessary for selection 
of a name. 

Hallow-e*en. Popular Scottish 
name for Oct. 31, the eve of All 
Saints’ Day. Also eafied AU-Hal- 
lows Eve, Holy Eve, Cake Night 
(in Yorkshire), and, in the N. of 
England, Nutcrack Night, from 


early times it has been associated 
with many superstitions and cus- 
toms, a number of which are re- 
ferred to in Bums’s poem of this 
name. Hallow-e’en is supposed 
to be a survival from the ancient 
festival of Pomona, the Roman 
goddess of fruit trees. Apples and 
nuts play a large part in the pas- 
times indulged in, the nuts being 
used for purposes of divination. 
There still lingers a belief that 
children bom on HaUow-e’en pos- 
sess supernatural gifts. 

Hfl.ll Peninstila. Projection on 
the S.E. of Baffin Island, Canada, 
between Cumberland and Meta In- 
cognita peninsulas, divided from 
the latter by Frobisher Bay. 

Han Process. Process used in 
America for the preparation of 
pure alumina as a first stage in the 
production of aluminium. The 
impure ore, bauxite, is ground and 
sintered with coal dust. The sinter 
is then melted in an electric arc 
furnace with coke, and alumina 
is blown over from the top. Ferro- 
silicon and ferro-titanium may be 
tapped off as by-products. The 
product is not as pure as that 
obtained by the Bayer process and 
there is little economic gain. See. 
Aluminium. 

Hallsands. Village of Devon, 
England, 1 j m. from Start Point. 
The coast there is constantly being 
eroded by the sea, and in 1917 the 
greater part of the village was des- 
troyed by a high tide, though many 
of the ruins remain. The village 
was rebuilt at a higher level. Hall- 
sands has a good bathing beach. 
The hotel was built by its joint 
proprietresses, largely with their 
own hands, after their house had 
been destroyed by the sea. One of 
them, Ella Trout, was decorated 
in the First Great War when with 
her ten-year-old cousin she went 
in an open boat to the rescue of a 
ship torpedoed off Start Point. 

HaUstatt. Village of Austria, in 
Upper Austria. It lies at the S. end 
of HaUstatter See, 
at a height of over 
1,600 ft., 37 m. 

S.E. of Salzburg. 

It is famous for its 
salt mine. The 
church has a 15th 
century altar of 
carved wood, and 
there is a museum 
with Celtic and 
other antiquities. 

Pop. 800. 

£a the vicinity a 
cemetery of 3,000 
graves, discovered 
1846, contained 
the human re- 


mains and grave-goods of prehis- 
toric settlers. They worked the 
neighbouring salt deposits, tended 
cattle, practised agriculture, and 
benefited by the commercial inter- 
course along the amber route be- 
tween the Baltic and the Adriatic. 
The presence 40 m. away of the 
famous Noricum mines "enabled 
them to develop the use of iron 
instead of bronze. The settlement 
accordingly gives its name to the 
first period of Iron Age culture, 
divisible into early Hallstattian 
(850-600 B.c.), with a gradual 
transition from bronze ; and late 
Hallstattian (600-400 B.C.), with 
a fuller use of iron. 

Among 5,816 objects from the 
earlier excavations (1847-64), 64 
were^gold, 3,574 bronze, 593 iron, 
270 amber. The None iron needed 
no tempering; its exploitation 
was effected in four stages— for 
ornamenting bronze, edging bronze 
tools and weapons, imitating 
bronze t 3 rpes, and developing new 
types in iron. Bronze buckets, 
painted pottery, Phoenician glass, 
ivory, and fibulae mark a high 
standard of luxury and taste. 

Hallstrdm, Per August Leo- 
ITARD (b. 1866). Swedish author 
born in Stockholm, Sept. 29, 1866. 
After finishing his training as a 
civil engineer in 1886, he spent a 
couple of years in America doing 
chemical work. His first publica- 
tion was a book of poems, 1891, 
but his happiest medium was 
prose, and he wrote a number of 
novels and short stories of great 
charm, among them Wild Birds, 
1894; Purple, 1895; An Old 
Story, 1895 ; The Diamond Orna- 
ment, 1896. He also wrote plays, 
A member of the Swedish academy 
from 1908, he was its secretary 
1931-41. From 1922 he was presi- 
dent of the Nobel Prize literature 
committee. His style is somewhat 
involved, but he possessed rich 
imagination and insight into social 
problems. 



HaUstatt, Austria. The village on the shore of the 
HaUstatter See 
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Hallacination (Lat. hallucinariy 
to wander in mind). Mental im- 
pression of sensory vividness which 
occurs without any external cause. 
It must be distinguished from 'an 
illusion, which is a similar im- 
pression based on misinterpreta- 
tion of an external stimulus. Thus, 
seeing a ghost when nothing is 
there is hallucination ; but mis- 
taking a tombstone in the dusk for 
a ghost is an illusion. 

Hallucinations may be physio- 
genic (due to drugs, tumours of 
the brain, disease toxins) «r psy- 
chogenic, when they are proj ections 
of repressed material on to the 
external world. They may occur 


in the N., one E., and one S. The 
Molucca passage separates it from 
Celebes in the W., and Pitt Passage 
Mivides it from Ceram on the S., 
while Gilolo Passage fiow's along 
the E. shores. The equator passes 
through the S. limb of the island. 
Mountainous and heavily forested, 
it has several active volcanoes, the 
chief of which are Tolc and Gama- 
kora. Its length from N. to S. is 
about 130 m., while maximum 
breadth in any of its peninsulas 
does not exceed 45 m. ; its esti- 
mated area, including several small 
islands, is 6,900 sq. m. 

The largest bays are BoloUo, 
Weda, Wossa, and Kiau. In the 



Halo round the son caused by ice 
crystals in high clouds 


in any of the sensory fields {e.g. 
seeing visions, hearing voices). 
They are symptoms of schizo- 
phrerda and paranoia, and occur in 
delirium, under gas, etc. They are 
also, though rarely, met with in 
healthy people. In pseudo- 
hallucination the patient has the 
vivid sensory experience but is 
aware that it has no external 
foundation. See Apparition ; Re- 
pression. 

HaUttin. Town of France. It 
stands bn the Lys, 13 m. N. of 
Lille, in the dept, of Nord, being on 
the Belgian frontier. An old place, 
it was once the seat of a noted 
family. It has an interesting 
church. The chief industries are 
the manufacture of textiles, and 
there are also distilleries and iron- 
foundries. Pop. 12,935. 

Halma (Gr.,leap). Game played 
by two or four persons on a board 
divided into 256 squares, with men 
in the form of chess pawns. The 
men are placed in four spaces, 
termed yards, one at each comer 
of the board, and the object of the 
player is to get his own men into 
his adversary’s yard, the player or 
side first accomplishing this win- 
ning the game. Moves are made by 
the step, a move of one square in 
any direction; and by the 'hop, 
any^ one piece may jump over 
any other piece of its own or any 
other colour in any direction, ver- 
tically, horizontally, or diagonally, 
and may continue so doing, pro- 
vided there is a vacant square for it 
next to the piece hopped over. 
With two players, each has 19 men 
coloured black and white respec- 
tively. In the four-handed game, 
each player has 13 men only, the 
colours being white, black, red, 
and green. Sometimes four persons 
play in partnerships of two ; or two 
players take two colours each. 

Halmahera on Gilolo. Island 
of the Malay Archipelago, one of 
the Moluccas or Spice Islands. It 
consists of four peninsulas, two 


cultivated areas, spices, fruits. Usually about 22° in radius, a halo 


sago, coconuts, and edible birds’ 
nests are produced. Horses, cattle, 


is due to the sun or moon being 
seen through a thin sheet of cirro 


and sheep are reared, and precious stratus clouds, which ovring to 
gems are found. The principal their elevation are composed of 


towns are Gilolo, 
Galela, and Patani. 
Subdivided into 
several petty states, 
the coastal districts 
are inhabited by 
Malays, while in the 
interior exists a race 
of inoffensive people 
called Alfuras. tip 
to the Second Great 
War Halmahera 
ranked as a colonial 
possession of the 
Netherlands. The 
Japanese after their 
invasion turned it 
into their chief 


the capital tiny ice crystals. It is the bending 
or refraction of the 
light when passing 
through these ice 
crystals that causes 
the halo. A halo of 
46® is occasionally 
visible but rarely 
complete. In polar 
regions, where ice 
crystals are usually 
present in the air, 
brilliant halos are 
common. Halos are 
features of warm 
Halo with mock suns on fronts, but are too 

each rim of the circle, a common (being 

phenomenon seen m 1984 one day in 



base in the Moluccas. Pop. est. three, in England) to be useful as 


140,322. 

Halxnstad. 


weather signs. Mock suns are 
Seaport town of related phenomena. The word is 


Sweden, capital of the govt, of derived from Gr. halos, threshing- 
Halland. It stands on the Katte- floor, space circular in form, round 
gat, 76 m. S.S.E. of Gothenburg, which the oxen trod. 


with two harbours and 


Halo OE Nimbus. In art, a disk 


stead. An important rly. junction, or circle of light surrounding the 
it has steamer communication with head in representations of divine 
Copenhagen, Lubeck, and other personages and saints in sacred 
ports. The 15th century castle is and legendary art. The nimbus of 
the residence of the provincial God the Father had the form of a 
governor, and there are a 15th single triangle, or of one triangle 
century church (restored) and a superposed on another, with di- 
museum. Granite, timber, paper, vergent rays and, occasionally, 
fish, butter, oats, and potatoes the Greek letters a (alpha) and w 
from the S, of Sweden are ex- (omega) in the right and left lower 
ported. There are shipbuilding corners of the superior triangle, 
yards, cloth, flour, jute and saw The halo of the Saviour showed, 
mills, sugar refineries, and brew- within the circle, parts of the arms 
eries. In the vicinity are mineral of a cross, the rest of which was 
and sea-water batli. Here, in concealed by the head. The 
1676, Charles XI defeated the Virgin’s head was surrounded 


Danes, Pop. 31,525. 


either by a plain circle, or by a 


Halo. Luminous ring round the circlet of stars, while the saint’s 
sun or moon. Halos, when clearly halo was usually a circle of rays, 
defined, are seen to be coloured A square nimbus indicated that 
red on the inside and blue on the the person so adorned was living 
outside, but the latter colour is when the painting was made. The 
always faint so that the ring may halo is not unknown in sculpture, 
appear white on its outer edge, especially in Indian art. Among 
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the Hindus it took various shapes. 
For instance, the hair of the 
modelled image might be designed 
as streaming, halo-like, from each 
side of the head. See Saint. 

Halofthe Wynd. Character in 
Scott’s novel The Fair Maid of 
Perth. Heis also called Henry Gow 
and the Gow Chrom (the bandy- 
legged smith). His name Hal or 
Henry of the Wynd, is applied to 
him because he lives in the Wynd 
of Perth. Known as the best arm- 
ourer that ever made sword, and 
the truest soldier that ever drew 
one, his fear that Catharine Glover 
had been promised to Conachar 
(Eachin Maclan) makes Hal es- 
pouse the cause of Clan Chattan 
against Clan Quhele, in the famous 
battle of the North Inch. Four 
months after the battle Hal and 
Catharine are married. 

Halogens (Gr. hctb, salt ; gen-, 
to produce). Name applied by Ber- 
zelius to a group of closely allied 
elements: fluorine, chlorine, bro- 
mine, and iodine. The salts of these 
elements are known as haloid salts. 
Each of the halogens is monato- 



Halo as depicted by famoiis artists : 1. Fra Angelico, 1387-1455. 2. 

Botticelli, 1444-1510. 3. Raphael, 1483-1520. 4. Raphael. 5. Dor6 and 

later pictures. 6. Raphael, the floating halo 


mic, and they exhibit well-marked 
gradation in their properties ac- 
cording to the atomic weights of 
the elements. 

Halophytes. Plants whose 
natural habitat subjects them to 
the influence of salt water. In its 
restricted sense the term is ap- 
plicable to such flowering plants 
as marsh samphire or glasswort 
{Salicomia) and cordgrass {Spar- 



Frans Hals Dutch painter, self- 
portrait 

Haarlem Museum 

Una) which are unusual in 
thriving in salt marshes. Halo- 
phytes are often succulent with 
numbers of water-storing cells. 
They can absorb water from the 
solutions of high concentration 
which frequently surround their 
roots ; this capacity is possibly 
due to the unusual degree in which 
their protoplasts are permeable to 
the chief solutes in sea water. 
In their ash may be found as 
much as 30 p.o. sodium and 


25 p.c. chlorine. Many halophytes 
adapt themselves readily to altera- 
tions of salt concentration in mud. 
Thus they are fitted for colonising 
mud around bays and estuaries, 
where they may raise the level of 
the mud flat and make it salt 
pasture fit for reclamation. 

Haloragaceae. Large family of 
herbs and shrubs. Mostly per- 
ennial, they are widely distributed 
throughout the world. Many of 
them are marsh or aquatic herbs, 
like water milfoil {Myriophyllum). 
The fiowers are mostly minute, the 
sexes separate. The plants have 
no economic importance. 

Hals, Frans (c. 1580-1666). 
Dutch painter. He was born prob- 
ably at Antwerp, the son of Pieter 
Hals Clarz. He may have studied 
under Adam van Noort at Ant- 
werp, and afterwards with Van 
Mander at Haarlem. His first 
known work of importance is the 
group of the S. George’s Shooting 
Guild of Haarlem, now in the town 
museum ; it was painted in 1616, 
one of seven large pictures of con- 
temporai^ guilds. The artist’s 
extraordinary gift for seizing and 
expressing a fleeting human emo- 
tion is nowhere better shown than 
in the so-called Laughing Cavalier, 
in the Wallace collection. All his 
painting is direct, robust, and vital. 

The National Gallery possesses 
five pictures by Hals, but the 
greatest works of his brush are in 
Dutch galleries, and it is often said 
that Hals cannot be appreciated 
without a visit to Haarlem, where 


a museum devoted to his work has 
paintings representing all periods 
up to the last year of his life. 
The Bijks museum, Amsterdam, 
Glasgow Corporation gallery, and 
the Louvre have also good ex- 
amples. For generations his work 
was held of small account; one 
of his portraits changed hands in 
1786 for 5s. 

Hals was twice married. His 
first wife died in 1615, the victim 
of his ill-treatment ; the second, 
Lysbeth Reyniers, lived with him 
for nearly fifty years and bore him 
five sons, all of whom became 
artists. During his later years Hals 
lived on an allowance from the 
municipality of Haarlem, eked out 
by the proceeds from a teaching 
studio. See Descartes illus. ; 
Dutch School. 

Halsbury, Hardings Stanley 
Gispard, 1st Earl op (1823-1921). 
British lawyer. Bom Sept. 3, 1823, 
— of a Devon 

family, he was 
educated at 
Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
He became a 
barrister, hav- 
ing hereditary 
connexions 
^ with that pro- 
fession, and 
/ after steady 
practice, 
„ p especially in 

' criminal cases, 
was made a Q.C. in 1865. In 1875, 
not yet having a seat in parliament, 
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he was made solicitor-general by 
Disraeli, and in 1877 entered the 
house of commons for Launceston. 
In 1885 he was created Baron 
Halsbury, and was made lord 
chancellor, an office he held 
throughout the Conservative 
ministries of 1886-92 and 1895- 
1905. In 1898 he was made earl of 
Halsbury and Viscount Tiverton. 

Halsbury was remarkable for 
physical vigour. When over 80 
he edited The Encyclopaedia of the 
Laws of England ; when over 90 
he sat as a judge in the lords. He 
vigorously resisted the Parliament 
b3i of 1911. Although not a 
profound lawyer, he was an able 
judge. He died Dec. 11, 1921. 
The Srd earl, John (b. 1908), 
succeeded to the title in 1943. 

Halsey, Sir Lionel (1872- 
1949). British sailor. Born Feb. 
26, 1872, he entered the navy in 
1885. He served in the defence 
of Ladysmith as a lieut., was pro- 
moted captain 1905, and in 1912 
was given command of H.MH. 
New Zealand, which he led into 
action at Heligoland, Aug., 1914, 
and the Dogger Bank, Jan,, 1915. 
He was on Jellicoe’s staff at Jut- 
land. In 1917 he became third sea 
lord and in 1918 was put in com- 
mand of the Australian navy, and 
later created K.O.M.G. He was 
chief of staff to the prince of Wales 
during the latter’s tours in Canada, 
the Antipodes, India, and Japan, 
and from 1920 was his comptroller 
and treasurer. Halsey, who retired 
from the navy 1922, was gazetted 
admiral 1926. Died Oct. 26, 1949 

Halsey, William Frederick 
(b. 1882). American sailor. Born 
at Elizabeth, N.J., Oct. 30, 1882, 
he was edu- 
cated at 
V i r g i nia 
univeristy 
and the 
Annapo lis 
naval acade- 
my. Com- 
missioned in 
1905, he 

W. F. Halsey, 
a destroyer American sailor 
notiUa in the 

First Great War. Rear-admiral 
in 1938, he was given command of 
a carrier division. He led the attack 
against Japanese bases in the 
Marshall and Gilbert Islands in 
Jan., 1942, and on Oct. 24 replaced 
Admiral Ghormley as commander 
in the S. Pacific, Halsey was thus 
responsible for the victories of 
the Solomon Islands and off 
Bougainville. 

On June 15, 1944, Halsey was 
appointed commander of the U.S. 


3rd fleet in the Pacific. He 
supported Gen. MacArthur’s in- 
vasion of Leyte in Oct., defeating 
the Japanese navy in the battle 
for Leyte Gulf. On Jan. 9, 1945, 
his fleet assisted in the Luzon 
invasion and in the summer 
aircraft from his carriers attacked 
Kyushu and Honshu. The 
Japanese surrender terms were 
signed oij. his flagship Missouri in 
Tokyo Bay on Sept. 2. Halsey 
retired with the rank of admiral of 
the fleet. 

Halstead. Urban district and 
market town of Essex, England. 
It stands on the Colne, 15 m. N.W. 
of Colchester, on the railwav 
The church of S. Andrew dates 
from the 14th century, and con- 
tains stone effigies of two unknown 
knights and brass effigies of 
members of the Bourchier family. 
Other buildings include the corn 
exchange and cottage hospital. 
Silk and crape are manufactured, 
and there are brass and iron 
foundries, breweries, and a tan- 
nery. The council owns the water- 
works and public baths, and 
maintains public gardens. Market 
day, Tues. Pop. est. 6,160. 
Another Halstead is near Knock- 
holt in Kent. 

Haltemprice. Urban dist. of 
the E. Riding of Yorkshire, Eng- 
land. Created in 1935 by the amal- 
gamation of the urban dists. of 
Hessle and Cottingham with part 
of the rural dist. of Sculcoates, it 
extends from Hessle on the R. 
Humber on the S. to Dunswell on 
the N., and includes also Anlaby, 
WiUerby, Kirk EHa, W. Ella, and 
Cottingham. Mainly residential, the 
district has some light industries, 
particularly market gardening 
(Dutch style) at Cottingham 
(from where Hull obtains its water 
supply), and Dunswell, shipbuild- 
ing, light engineering, whiting and 
cement making at Hessle, and is 
on the rly. The townships withm 
the urban dist. are all of ancient 
foundation, records dating back 
to c. 520 and including several 
references in Domesday Book. 
Pop. (est.) 36,000. 

Halton. ViQage of Bucks, Eng- 
land, 4 m. S.E. of Aylesbury. The 
principal school of technical train- 
ing for what is now the R.A.F. 
has been here since 1917. Halton 
camp, which has an airfield ad- 
joining, has room for about 1,600 
aircraft apprentices. 

HaltwlHstle. Market town and 
parish of Northumberland, Eng- 
land. It stands on the S. Tyne, 16 
m. W. of Hexham, on the Carlisle- 
Newcastle rly. line. A stretch 
of the Roman wall runs 2 m. N., 


and many antiquities have been 
found in the neighbourhood. The 
chief industry is coalmining, fol- 
lowed by quarrying and making 
paint and varnish. Market day, 
Thurs. Pop. 4,193. 

Ham. In anatomy, the back 
part of the leg behind the knee- 
joint, the five muscular tendons 
there being the hamstrings ; secon- 
darily, the thigh and buttock of 
any animal. The word is applied 
particularly to the thigh of a pig, 
salted, smoked, and cooked. The 
thigh is pickled in brine made of 
water, salt, saltpetre, and a little 
sugar, or simply rubbed with salt. 
When sufficiently salted it is hung 
for several days on an upper floor 
of a smoking house, the smoulder- 
ing fire of wood or peat being on 
the lowest floor. It* can be 
boiled, or baked in a crust of flour 
and water. Wiltshire and York- 
shire hams are the best. 

Ham. Part of the bor. of Rich- 
mond, Surrey, England. A resi- 
dential suburb of London, it stands 
between Twickenham, N., and Ted- 
dington, S., and is bounded on the 
E. by Richmond Park. The manor 
was given by Athelstan to Hs chief 
alderman, Wulgar, 931 ; and, 
after being in the possession of 
Francis, Ist Viscount Lovell, Anne 
of Cleves, Henry prince of Wales, 
and Charles I, was granted to John 
Maitland, 5th earl of Lauderdale, 
and his wife, Elizabeth, countess of 
Dysart. 

Facing the Thames, in the parish 
of Petersham, is Ham House, seat 
of the earl of Dysart, built 1610 on 
the site of the home of Wulgar by 
Sir Thomas Vavasour. It was the 
scene of the secret meetings of the 
Cabal (g.v,) and the birthplace of 
J ohn Campbell, 2nd duke of Argyll. 
Notable for its art collection, it in- 
spired the vision of the haunted 
house in Hood’s poem. The Elm 
Tree. The meadows, known as 
Ham Walks, extending from Ham 
House to Twickenham Ferry, are 
mentioned in Thomson’s The Sea- 
sons, and were a favourite haunt 
of Swift, Pope, and Gay. Ham 
Common, 20 acres, is between 
Richmond Park and the road from 
Petersham to Kingston. S. An- 
drew’s Church, on the S. side of the 
common, dates from 1832. 

Ham is not to be confused with 
East Ham and West Ham in 
Essex. There was another Ham 
House in Portmore Park, Wey- 
bridge, which was given by James 
II to Catherine Sedley, who mar- 
ried the 1st earl of Portmore. 

Ham. A town of France. It 
stands on the Somme, in the dept, 
of Somme, 36 m. E.S.E. of Amiens. 
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iTftTWj France. Tbe castle from which Louis Napoleon 
escaped in 1846 after six years’ confinement 


also ■with Teheran 
and the Caspian, 
it manufactures 
leather goods, car- 
pets and silks. It 
contains the tomb 
of Avicenna, and, 
according to tradi- 
tion, those of 
Esther and Mor- 
decai. It "was oc- 
cupied in 1918 by 
British troops 
marching to the 
Caspian. Pop. 
104,000. 


It is famous for its castle, one of 
the most formidable of its kind. 
This was founded in the 10th cen- 
tuiy, but the present building 
dates majnly from the 13th cen- 
tury, with improvements of the 
15th. A feature is the donjon, or 
constable’s tower, one of enormous 
strength, ha'^ing walls 35 ft. thick. 
This was long used as a prison, e.g, 
for Ifouis Napoleon. 

The church of Notre Dame is the 
successor of an old building, most 
of which was burned in 1760. 
Erected to serve the abbey of S. 
Augustin, its 12th century crypt 
survives. The to-vm has a library 
and a small museum. It figured in 
the First Great War battles of the 
Somme (g.t?,). 

Ham. One of the sons of Noah 
(Gen. 9 and 10). He is said'to have 
been the ancestor of the Etfiiopians, 
Egyptians, and the nations of N. 
A&ica generally. The name means 
hot or black, and is also the ancient 
name for Egypt, to which country 
it is applied in Psalms 105 and 106, 

Hama. A town of Syria, the 
Hamath of the Bible, and the an- 
cient Epiphania. Situated on the 
Orontes among attractive gardens 
and groves of palms, 110 m. N. by 
E. of Damascus, and 30 m. almost 
due N. of Homs, it has a flourishing 
weaving industry and a fair 
amount of general trade, which is 
helped by its being on the Syrian 
rly. An early Canaanite strong- 
hold, it was subdued by Shalman- 
eser HI, Tigla|;h-pileser III, and 
Sargon H. It was renamed Epiph- 
ania after Antiochus IV, converted 
to Mahomedanism a.d. 639, and 
captured by Tancred and Saladin. 
Five basalt stelas now in' Istanbul 
bear Hittite inscriptions. Pop. 
71,391. See Hittites. 

Hamadan. City of Persia and 
capital of a prov. of the saptie name. 
It is about 180 m. S.W. of Teheran, 
and is built on the site of the an- 
cient Ecbatana. Long a place of 
importance as a centre of trade on 
the great road througli Kerman- 
shah to Khanildn and Bagdad, and 



Hamadryad (Gr. harm, to- 
gether with ; drys, tree). In Greek 
mythology, name given to nympl^ 
who presided over trees. Their 
Uves were co-existent with the lives 
of the trees in which they dwelt. 
See Nymphs. 

Hamadryad ob King Cobra. 
Large species of the cobra, found in 
India, Malaya, and the Philippines. 
It is extremely 
venomous and 
of fierce and 
rather aggres- 
sive disposi- 
tion, In colour 
yellow or yel- 
lo'wish brown, 
with black 
bands, it at- 
tains a length 
of about 14 ft. 

As it feeds to 
a large ex- 
tent on other 

snakes, it is in _ , , ^ . 

some a Hamaflryad, Head of 

some aegrw a poisonous snake 
useful reptile. 

Hamadryad is also the name of a 
baboon, Papio hyrmndryas. 

Hamamelis. Botanical name 
(H. virginica) of -witch hazel, an ex- 
tract from whose leaves provides 
useful remedies for internal and 
external use. See Witch Hazel. 

Haman. The chief minister and 
favourite of Ahasuerus, king of 
Persia. Because Mordecai, a Jew, 
paid him no reverence he resolved 
to destroy all Jews in the kingdom. 
Without mentioning Mordecai or 
the Jews he obtained from the king 
a decree requisite for his purpose. 
The plot, however, was exposed by 
Esther, cousin and adopted daugh- 
ter of Mordecai, with the result that 
Haman was hanged on the gibbet 
he had prepared for Mordecai. 

At the feast of Purim it became 
a custom among the Jews to hang 
Haman in effigy ; and today when 
the Book of Esther is read in the 
synagogues the name of Ahasuerus’ 
one-time favourite is received -with 
contumely. The gallows is said to 
have beep 50 cubits high, hence 


the phrase to hang as high as 
Haman. See Esther ; Mordecai. 

Hamar. To-wn of Norway, in 
Hedmark co. It stands attrac- 
tively between two bays of Lake 
Mjosen, 78 m. by rly. N. of Oslo, 
The town dates from 1849 and is 
an episc. see. Locomotives and 
condensed milk are made and 
agricultural produce sold. Hamar 
was chosen as the seat of govern- 
ment and home of the royal family 
when the Germans inv^ed Nor- 
way, April 9, 1940. It was heavily 
bombed by aircraft and occupied 
by the invaders on April 20, after 
the king and government had gone 
to Elverum. 

Hamasa. Word meaning brave 
and given to an anthology of 
Arabic poetry. This was coUected 
by Abu Tamman in the 9th cen- 
tury and is di-vided into ten books. 
The first book deals -with the heroes 
of the past, hence its name, and 
remaining ones -with love, travel, 
and the Uke. Certain poems were 
translated by Sir A. C. Lyall in 
Ancient Arabic Poetry, 1885. 

Hambach. Village of W. 
Germany in the Rhineland-Palati- 
nate. It stands in the Hardt, 
16 m. W. of Spires, in the centre 
of a vine-gro-wing region. It is 
chiefly noted for its castle, where 
on May 27, 1832, the revolutionaiy 
movement in Bavaria was in- 
augurated by a meeting attended 
by 30,000 persons. This is also 
called the Maxburg and stands 
on a hill over 1,000 ft. high. 
Built by the emperor Henry II, the 
early building was destroyed by the 
French in 1688. Maximilian H 
of Bavaria replaced it in the 19th 
century by a modern residence. 

Hamble. Village of Hampshire, 
England, at the mouth of the 
Hamble. It is SJ m. S.E. of South- 
ampton and has lobster fisheries. 
The aerodrome, with flying school 
and aircraft works, served as a 
training station for pilots during 
the Second Great War. 

Hambledon. Village of Hamp- 
shire, England, famous for its 
cricket club. It is 6 m. N.B. of 
Fareham. Formed about 1750, 
the club was the first of its kind in 
England. The games were played on 
two downs. Windmill and Broad 
Halfpenny. The club was at the 
height of its fame in the 1780s, 
when Da-sdd Harris and William 
Beldham played for it, and the 
Hambledon men were strong 
enough to encounter an all-Eng- 
land eleven. The village gives its 
name to the Hambledon Hunt. 
There is another Hambledon „ in 
Surrey, 3 m. from Godaiming. Se^ 
Cricket; Nyren. 
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Hambonrg, Mabk (b. 1879). larger, as the towns of Altona, (both gutted by air attack in the 
Russian-bom British pianist. Born Harburg-Wilhelmsburg, etc., with- Second Great War) and a number 
at Bogutohar, May 30, 1879, he in the adjoining Hanoverian area, of old business houses along the 
first appeared and their parts of the port, “ fleets or canals. A number 

on the concert formed an inseparable unit with of buildings had, however, been 

platform at Hamburg. The river Alster, reconstructed to their original 

Moscow in forming two connected lakes, the pattern, e.^. Great 8. hlichael’s 

1 8 88. He Inner and the Outer Alster, in (17^0), S. Petri's (1849) and, 

studied under the heart of the city, determines S. Nicholas’s, with its high tower, 

Leschetizky at the picture of the town. Divided Hamburg’s main landmark, rebuilt 

Vienna, and by the Lombard bridge and, at the by GilbeH Scott, 1845-63. 

made Ms Lon- inner end, flanked by the once- Among the many outstanding 

don d6but in HHIHfcBHHHi fashionable promenade of the secular buildings, the huge town 
1890. He es- Mark l^mbourg, Jungfemstieg, these lakes with hall, a modern Benaissance pile, 

tablished his Britisn pianist their lively traflic in motor, steam, with the adjoining exchange ; the 
reputation as a concerto player, sailing, and rowing boats, and Johanneum with library and his- 
but later devoted himseH to reel- their many old canals running torical museum and several other 
tals, touring Europe and the between huge, old warehouses public buildings were over- 
U.S.A., and being noted for the built at the time of the Hanseatic shadowed by such 20th century 
vigour of his style and for perfor- League justified a comparison of buildings as the Chile House 
mance in the Liszt tradition. An Hamburg with Venice ; while (1923), the Ballin House, the 
autobiography, From ?j[ano to there was something of London in Sprinkenhof, the Mohlenhof, all 
Forte, appeared in 1931. His the habits, attire, and behaviour characteristic of a proud merchant 
daughter lilichal became well- of the people, mainly Saxon in spirit. The university, founded 
known as a concert pianist. origin, seafaring, trading, and in 1919, was remarkable for its 

Hamburg. Second largest city for centuries closely linked with library (705,000 volumes, 13,439 
and largest port of Germany. England, whose language many manuscripts, 929 incunabula) — 
Standing 75 m. inland on the of them spoke. lost as to two-thirds by aerial 

river Elbe, navigable for the Before the Second Great War, bombing in the Second Great War 
biggest liners to this point, the the remnants of medieval Ham- — and by the importance it 
area of the free state covered burg had, by several great fires, attached to overseas studies and 
158 sq. m., 52 being occupied by especially one of 1842, been economics. Many other big 
the city itself. The total of the reduced" to S. James’s (1392) libraries, museums, scientific 
built-up area, however, was much and S. Catherine’s (1426) churches societies (a mathematical society 



Hamburg, Germany. 1. General view o£ the city in pre-war days. 2. British forces patroUmg a. street after the 
surrender, May 3, 1945. 3. Three TT-boats which escaped destruction by Allied bombing. 4. Pre-war air view ox Germany’s 

largest port 

Photos 2 and 3, British official. Crown copyright resei'ved 
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existing since 1690), famous hos- 
pitals, among them one for 
tropical diseases, observatory, 
meteorological institute, zoological 
and botanical gardens, an opera, 
two permanent theatres, and a 
number of famous orchestras, 
conservatoires and a musical 
academy testified to Hamburg’s 
lively intellectual and artistic 
activities. 

Shipping and commerce, how- 
ever, were the backbone of its 
life. After New' York and London 
the world’s biggest port, receiving 
e,g. in 1932 18,024 vessels, and 
dispatching 20,087, Hamburg was 
the home port of 1,700 sea-going 
vessels with a tonnage of 1*5 
million, as well as an inland fleer 
of 8,300 vessels "with a tonnage of 
1*2 million. The port area proper 
covered more than 6 sq, m. and 
held huge granaries, tanks, cranes, 
docks, shipyards, etc., the most 
fwaous of the latter that of Blohm 
& Voss. Along the many branch- 
ings of the port— the largest part 
of which was a free port for goods 
in transit or in store for later 
importation, such as coffee, oil- 
seed, rubber, tobacco, cocoa, 
tea, etc. — ^great industrial activity 
had developed. Flour and rice 
mills, cigar and tobacco factories, 
margarine, oil, asbestos, jute, 
rubber, saltpetre, phosphate, tan- 
ning and dressing, comical and 
pharmaceutical, furniture and 
piano factories flourished, many 
of them working for export, and 
there were also multiple ;plants 
producing all shipping requisites, 
Hamburg had also become an im- 
portant European air junction, 
Hamburg in History 

Hamburg’s history started In 
811 with the building of the 
Hammaburg by Charlemagne. 
It became an archbishopric In 
834 and "w^as closely connected, for 
a time, with the missionary work 
of Archbishop (Saint) Ansgarius in 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
and later, in the 10th and 12th 
centuries, when the archbishopric 
had moved to Bremen, among the 
Slavonic tribes beyond the Elbe 
and Oder. Towards the end of the 
12th century the new town was 
built, as a warehousing and trading 
centre, and in 1241 a treaty was 
made with Xflibeck, for the recip- 
rocal protection of their trade, 
ajid of their shipping in the Baltic 
and the North Sea respectively. 
This contributed toward the 
creation of the powerful Hanseatic 
League, as a member of which 
Hamburg fought pirates in the 
North Sea, and protected land 
routes &om its own enlai'ged 


territory. It w’as made a free 
city in 1510, though the kings of 
Denmark, in succession to counts 
of Holstein, claimed rights of 
suzerainty until 1768. Converted 
to the Protestant religion be- 
tween 1522 and 1529, Hamburg 
granted asylum to refugee 
Lutherans, Calvinists, and Jews, 
and admitted English merchant 
adventurers in 1609, gaining, by 
this liberal attitude, the trade 
and importance as N. Europe’s 
main trading centre, formerly held 
by Antwerp. 

Spared by the Thirty Years’ 
War, Hamburg fought success- 
fully Danish, Brandenburg, and 
Hanoverian assailants in 1686, 
overcame home conflicts between 
aristocrats and democrats by 
imperial mediation, and benefited 
by the Fjrench revolution, once 
more as a centre of the emigration. 
Conquered by the French in 1806, 
cut off from Britain, annexed 1810 
and fortified by Marshal Davout, 
it regained its liberty in 1814, 
and joined the ZoHverein, with a 
separate free port, in 18^, after 
halving placed its military pro- 
tection in the hands of Prussia 
in 1868. 

In the course of the 19th cen- 
tury, Hamburg suffered from 
political conflicts, mainly over 
its electoral laws j from a devas- 
tating fire in 1842, and a severe 
cholera epidemic in 1892 ; hut 
it had steadily gained in wealth 
and size. Its pop., 107,000 in 
1811, was 1,384,106 in 1946. 

Secostd Gbbat War. The ab 
most total destruction of its port, 
and the destruction of more than 
twO"thirds of the industrial and 
residential parts of the city by 
frequent heavy air attacks in 
the Second Great War only 
temporarily affected the pre-war 
pop. figure. Most of the museums 
of Hamburg escaped with repair- 
able damage, and the greater 
pari of the city’s art treasures, 
private and public, were saved by 
evacuation or by storage in the 
huge Flakturm and other air 
raid shelters. 

Hamburg surrendered without 
direct attack to the British 2nd 
army on May 3, 1945, and was 
the headquarters of the British 
zone of occupation in Germany 
until the administrative amalgama- 
tion of the British and American 
zones in 1947. The great U-boat 
pens, which had taken four years 
to build with slave labour, were 
blown up by the KE., Oct. 21, 
1946, In Nov., 1947, Hamburg 
resumed its status (abolished by 
the Nazis) as a Hanseatic city. 


Ha^ibueg state comprised the 
seaport of Cuxhaven, the garden- 
city of Bergedorf (about 20,000 
pop. each), Geesthacht, with pop. 
5,{)CK), and 28 rural communities, 
including the Vierlande vegetable, 
fruit, flower, and beekeeping 
area, with total pop. 40,000. 

Hawburg-America Line oe 
Harao. Anglicised and abbre- 
viated forms of the German name 
of one of Germany’s two biggest 
shipping lines. Founded 1847, it 
began to run steamships in 1855, 
and owned 36,000 tons of ship- 
ping in 1871, when the Eeich 
was united by Prussia. It built 
the 50,000-ton steamers Imperator, 
Vaterland, and Bismarck before 
the First Great War, and owned 
1,360,360 tons of shipping before 
it lost, under the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, more than 90 p.c. of it. 
Reconstructed with state assist- 
ance, it had more than a million 
tons again by 1928 ; it was tem- 
porarily federated with its com- 
petitor, the Norddeutscher Lloyd, 
Iq.v.) of Bremen in 1930, after 
having absorbed several smaller 
lines. During, and in conse- 
quence of, the Second Great War, 
it again lost all its liners and its 
big oversea branches. Albert 
Bailin, its directing genius 1888 
to 1918, died by suicide when the 
First Great War was lost. 

Hamburger. Kind of meat cake 
or rissole. Originally hamburgers 
consisted of lean beef, twice 
minced, flavoured with ];)epper, 
salt; and grated onion, formed 
into small round steaks of equal 
thickness, and broiled slowly 
(not fried). They were served 
with a little butter on each, and a 
dusting of salt, or -with brown or 
tomato sauce. They became 
popular first in the U.S.A., where 
they were a standby of delicatessen 
stores. The name has come to be 
used for any round cake made of 
minced beef (or other meat) with 
herbs and sometimes potatoes. 

Hamel, Gustav (1889-1914). 
A British aviator. Educated at 
Westminster, he took up aviation 
in its early days, and in 1911, after 
qualifying for his pilot’s certificate 
at Pau (France), carried the first 
official air mail between Hendon 
and Windsor. In 1913, after 
winning the Aerial Derby around 
London, he became a leading ex- 
hibition pilot, early in 1914 looping 
the loop 14 times in 17 mins, at 
'W'indsor in the presence of King 
George V and Queen Mary. In 
May, 1914, he was lost in the 
Channel while returning in a new 
monoplane from Paris, no trace of 
him or his machine being found. 
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Hameln. To-wn of Germany, 
in the former Prussian prov. of 
Hanover. It is situated on the 
Weser, above the junction with 
the Hamel, which flows through 
the town, 26 m. S.W. of Hanover. 
Its fame is connected with the 
legend of the Battenfanger or 
Ratcatcher, known to* English 
readers through Browning’s poem 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin. The 
story may have originated in the 
fact that most of the town’s youth 
perished in a battle in 1269, and 
an outbreak of dancing mania in 
1284. 

There is fine Renaissance archi- 
tecture in the town hall and other 
houses. A 14th century minster, 
dedicated to S. Boniface, was re- 
stored 1870-75. The industries 
include sugar refining, spinning, 
milling, and soap and paper making. 
A large river trside is carried on, and 
there are salmon fisheries, Hameln, 
a Saxon settlement, grew up round 
the old abbey of S. Boniface in the 
8th century, and in 1259 belonged 
to the bishopric of Minden, passing 
in 1277 to Brunswick, after which 
it became a member of the Hanse- 
atic League. It fell to the Swedes 
in 1633, and on two subsequent 
occasions, 1767 and 1806, to the 
French, ^aUy becoming a Prus- 
sian town in 1866. Pop* 27,986. 

Hamerling, Bobskt (1830-89). 
Austrian poet. He was bom at 
Kirchberg, Lower Austria, Mar. 24, 
1830, and as a 
student at 
Vienna shared 
in the troubles 
of 1848-49. In 
1855 he was 
appointed lec- 
turer at Trieste, 
Owing to ill- 
health he re- 
tired on a pen- 
sion in 1866 
and lived an invalid’s life at Graz, 
where he died July 13, 1889. 

The most notable of his volumes 
were Sinnen und Minnen (Medita- 
tions and Love), I860 ; Bas 
Schwanenlied der Romantik (The 
Swan Song of Romanticism), 1862 ; 
Ahasver in Rom (Ahasuerus in 
Rome), 1866 ; Der Konig von Sion 
(The King of Sion), 1869 ; Amor 
und Psyche, 1882 ; Blatter im 
Winde (Leaves in the Wind), 
1887 ; Homunculus, 1888. 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert 
(1834-94). British art critic, bom 
at Laneside, near Oldham, Sept. 
10, 1834. He showed no remark- 
able talent for painting, but in 
search of landscapes he visited 
Scotland, and in The Isles of Loch 
Awe, 1855, made his first appear- 


Hamilcar. Name of several 
famous Carthaginians. (1 ) Son of 
Mago, one of the sufietes or su- 
preme magistrates. Having in- 
vaded Sicily 480 b.c. with a large 
army of mercenaries, he laid siege 
to Himera, but was utterly de- 
feated by Gelo (g.v.), Hamilcar 
himself was slain and his army 
virtually annihilated. (2) Am- 
bassador to Alexander after the 
fall of Tyre in 332 b.c. : he was 
later executed for betraying Car- 
thaginian interests. (3) Military 
and naval commander during the 
first Punic War. After various suc- 
cessful operations by land, the 
Carthaginian fleet, commanded by 
Hamilcar and Hanno, was defeated 
(256 B.c. ) by Regulus and Volso off 
Bcnomus. 

Hamilcar. Transport glider 
designed by General Aircraft Ltd. 
for the R.A.P. in the Second Great 
War. It first went into opera- 
tional service at the invasion of 
Europe in June, 1944, when its 
ability to transport a Bren gun 
carrier or light tank or equivalent 
load up to 8 tons proved of im- 
mediate value. A large craft (wing 
span 110 ft.), it needed a heavy 
bomber or transport plane as its 
tug. Glider. 

HAmilcar Barca (c. 270-228 
B.O.). Carthaginian soldier and 
statesman, the father of Hannibal. 
In command of Carthaginian 
forces in Sicily during the first 
Punic War, he successfully held 
his ground against the Romans, 
until the naval victory of the lat- 
ter under Catulus, in 241 b.c., 
forced the Carthaginians to con- 
clude a peace, in negotiating which 
Hamilcar took the leading part. 
On his return to Carthage he had 
to deal with a revolt of mercen- 
aries, which he 
crushed after 
three years. He 
then turned his 
attention to 
Spain, and in 
nine years, by 
fighting and 
by negotiation, 
had established 
Carthaginian 
dominion over 
a great part, of the country, 
when his career was brought to an 
end by his death in battle in 228 
B.c. His surname means Hghtning 
(Heb. barah). 

Hamil ton, Burgh and market 
town of Lanarkshire, Scotland. It 
stands near where the Avon falls 
into the Clyde, 11 m. S.E. of Glas- 
gow, on the rly. It has a race- 
course (July meetings). It is the 
centre of a rich coal and ironstone 
district, and depends chiefly on 




Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton, British critic 

ElUott & Fry 


ance as a poet. In 1867 he was 
back encamped at Loch Awe ; the 
fascinating story of that and later 
encampments in the company of 
his French wife, as related in A 
Painter’s Camp in the Highlands, 
1862, caught the public fancy. 

Hamerton became an accepted 
authority on art, and like Ruskin 
gave attention 
to social phil- 
osophy, The 
Intellectual 
Life, 1873, 
being one of 
the classics of 
the Victorian 
era. Etching 
and Etchers, 
1868, and The 
Graphic Aorts, 
1886, stand 
out beyond the mass of art criti- 
cism of his time. He died at 
Boulogne-sur-Seine, Nov. 6, 1894. 

Ham Hill. Elevation in Somer- 
set, England, 4 m. W. of Yeovil, 
alternatively called Hamdon. Cov- 
ering an area of about 210 acres ou 
the summit is an ancient British 
earthwork 3 m. in circumference, 
in a good state of preservation and 
yielding interesting traces of Brit- 
ish and of Roman occupation. 
Valuable building stone is quarried 
on the hiU. 

Hami. A town in the N.E, of 
Sinkiang, China, on the road from 
Peking to Kashgar. Established 
on an oasis in the desert, Hami 
was captured from the Tartars in 
1477. It is an important trading 
centre, and forms a meeting ground 
of the Buddhist and Muslim worlds. 
Pop. 46,200. 



Hamilcar, Cartha- 
ginian soldier 

From a com 



ameln, (Germany.' The Ratcatcher’s 
ouse, built in 1602 , the -reputed 
home the legendary ratcatcher 
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mining. There are also cotton and 
other manufactures, while the 
place is a centre for the produce of 
market gardens. 

Hamilton’s chief buildings are 
the town hall with a lofty clock 
tower, and the municipal buildings 
(1914). The 
grammar school 
was founded in 
1588, and moved 
pii! to its present 

P*' r building in 1847. 

There are 
barracks, and 

HamiltOBaim 

a regimental 
depot. Tramways* connect the 
town with Glasgow and Mother- 
well. It gives its name to a 
county division returning one 
member to parliament. Hamilton 
was originally known as Cadzow, 
but took its present name when 
it passed to the family of Hamil- 
ton. Its modem growth began 
with the opening of the mines in 
the 19th century. Market day, 
Fri. Pop. est. 39,800. 

Hamilton Palace, seat of the 
dukes of Hamilton, formerly stood 
near the town. The third building 
of that name on the same site was 
built 1820-30, but became unsafe 
owing to underground workings 
and was demolished in the 1920s. 
The park covers 1,500 acres. In- 
clude in the ducal property are 
the mins of Cadzow Castle, in the 
park of which is a famous breed of 
wild cattle. 

Hamilton. City and port of 
Ontario, Canada. It stands on a 
branch of Burlington Bay, at the W. 
end of Lake Ontario, 36 m. S.W. of 
Toronto. It is served by the great 
transcontinental lines, C.P.R. and 
C.N.E.., and electric trains run 
to towns in the neighbourhood. 
Steamers go to Toronto and other 
ports on the St. Lawrence and 
the great lakes. Behind are in'llg 


and in front is the narrow^ strip 
of Burlington Beach, which, separ- 
ating Hamilton from Burlington 
Bay, has been cut by a canal. 

The city has Anglican and R.C. 
cathedrals and a number of 
churches. The seat of McMaster 
university, it has many colleges 
and schools, hospitals, public 
libraries, and theatres : also parks 
and recreation and athletic 
grounds, the chief parks being Gore 
and Dundurn Castle. There are 
the county buildings of Wentworth 
CO., and a fine market square. 
Electric tramears run through the 
wide streets, and electric light and 
power come from Niagara and De 
Cew Falls. Sometimes called the 
Birmingham 
of Canada, 

Hamilton has 
the largest and 
most modern 
blast furnaces 
in the British 
Empire, also the 
biggest canning _ ^ ^ . 

corporation. The Hamfl^ntano. 
centre of the 

Canadian steel industry, it makes 
agricultural and textile machinery, 
alio silk, cotton, and woollen goods. 

The city was founded about 1778, 
its first inhabitants being loyalists 
from the U.S.A. Its growth during 
the early 20th century to what is 
now the fifth city of Canada was 
mainly due to the introduction 
of electric power. Pop. 166,337. 

Hamilton. Town of Victoria, 
Australia. It lies on the Wannon 
river in Dundas and Normanby 
counties, 197 m. by rly W. of 
Melbourne, at the point where the 
Great Dividing Range dies down 
to the plain of West Australia. It 
is a sheep-farming and agricultural 
centre ; mutton is frozen and 
exported. The town has two 
cofleges, and there is a racecourse. 
Pop. 6,100. 


Hamilton. A town of North 
Island, New Zealand, in Waikato 
co. It is 86 m. by rly S.S.E, of 
Auckland, the centre of a grazing 
and dairying district and an 
important rly. junction. It was 
first laid out for settlement by 
British soldiers after the Maori 
Wars. Pop. 26,401. 

Hamilton. Chief town and ad- 
ministrative centre of the Bermu- * 
das. It is situated on Great Ber- 
muda or Main Island, with a deep 
harbour approached by a long, in- 
tricate channel through Two Rock 
Passage. There are well-laid-out 
gardens, and it is a winter resort 
for American visitors. Pop. 2,978. 

Hamilton. City of Ohio, U.^A., 
the county seat of Butler co. It 
stands on the Great Miami river. 
25 m. N. of Cincinnati, and is 
served by the Pennsylvania, Erie, 
and Baltimore and Ohio rlys., 
having also an airport. Its 
industries include the manufacture 
of bank vaults and safes, machine 
tools and machinery of many 
kinds, coated paper, and woollen 
goods and felt. It is at the centre 
of a farming and stock-raising 
area, and has several business 
colleges. Settled in 1791, Hamilton 
was given its charter as a city in 
1857. Pop. 50,692. 

Hamilton. Famous Scottish 
family to which the dukes of Aber- 
com and Hamilton belong. 'All 
branches appear to have descended 
from Walter Fitzgilbert (13th 
century) and one story is that the 
name is taken from a place in 
Leicestershire. Walter called him- 
self of Hameldone and obtained 
the barony of Cadzow in Lanark- 
shire. His younger son was the 
ancestor of the earl of Haddington, 
one of the many titles held by the 
Hamiltons. Walter’s eldest son 
David, who held the barony of 
Cadzow, was taken prisoner at 
Neville’s Cross, 1346, and was a 
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lord of parliament. [From him 
various branches of the Hamiltons 
descended, one being now repre- 
sented by Lord Hamilton of 
Dalzell. 

James Hamilton, baron of Cad- 
zow who was made Lord Hamil- 
ton in 1445, founded the family’s 
greatness by his marriage with 
Mary, daughter of James II. His 
son was made earl of Arran in 
1503, and one of his illegitimate 
childjen was John Hamilton, arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, hanged in 
1571. The 2nd earl of Arran was 
the father of Claud, Lord Paisley, 
from whom the dukes of Abercorn 
are descended, and of John, made 
marquess of Hamilton. Prom the 
latter the dukes of Hamilton are 
descended, though, after the death 
of the 2nd duke in 1651, only in 
the female line. The heir male of 
the family is therefore the duke of 
Abercorn, whose eldest son is 
known as the marquess of Hamil- 
ton. In 1786 the earl of Abercorn 
was created Viscount Hamilton of 
Hamilton in Leicestershire. A 
history of the house, by 0 . 
Hamilton, appeared in 1934. 

Hamilton, Duise of. Scottish 
title, the oldest of its kind in the 
peerage, borne by the families of 
Hamilton and Douglas-Hamilton 
since 1643. The younger son of the 
2nd earl of Arran (q.v.) was 
created marquess of Hamilton in 
1599. In 1604 he was succeeded 
by his son James, who, in 1619, 
was made an English peer as earl 
of Cambridge. The latter’s son 
James was the first duke {v.i.), 
created in 1643. Executed in 1649 
for his share in the civil war, he was 
followed in the title by his brother 
William, earl of Lanark, secretary 
of state in Scotland under Charles 
I. William having been mortally 
wounded at Worcester in 1651, the 
title and estates passed to his 
niece Anne. She married William 
Douglas, earl of Selkirk, who, in 
1660, was created duke of 
Hamilton. This duke, who ranks 
as the 3rd, supported William of 
Orange in 1688 and died in 1694. 

The duchess survived him, but 
in 1698 she resigned her titles to 
her son James Douglas, who was 
created duke with precedence from 
1643. He was made duke of Bran- 
don in 1711, and was killed in a 
famous duel with Lord Mohun in 
1712, an incident depicted in 
Thackeray’s Esmond. From him 
the later dukes are descended. 
James, the 6 th, married the 
beauty, Elizabeth Gunning ( 3 . 1 ?.); 
James, the 7th, inherited in 1761 
the title of marquess of Douglas ; 
he failed after litigation to secure 



WillianL, 8id Duke of Hamilton 


After Mylens 

the Douglas estates, but the 
family was known thenceforward 
as Douglas-Hamilton. Alexander, 
-10th duke, ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, was a great collector of 
works of art. WilKam, 12th duke, 
was made duke of ChateUeratdt 
in 1864 by Napoleon III. 

The semi-royal position of the 
dukes of Hamilton passed with the 
death of the 12th duke in 1895. 
He was succeeded by a cousin, 
Alfred Douglas, but left many of 
his estates to his daughter, who 
became duchess of Montrose, The 
14th duke is separately noticed. 
The estates are at Dungavel, 
Lanarkshire, and the eldest son is 
known as marquess of Douglas and 
Clydesdale. 

Hamilton, James Hamiltoi^, 
1st Duke of (1606-49). Scottish 
politician. The eldest son of the 
2nd marquess of Hamilton, he was 
born June 19, 1606. For a time he 
was at Exeter College, Oxford, and, 
having become marquess in 1625, 
he went to the court of Charles I. 

He spent 1631 
-34 in Ger- 
many, whither 
he took a force 
to aid Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, 
but returned to 
advise Charles, 
and was made 
commissioner 
for Scotland in 
1638. Always 
an intriguer, in 
1641 he deserted Charles, but soon 
was serving him again. 

When the CSvil War broke out 
Hamilton remained in Scotland, 
being leader of a faction there. 
He was raised to a dukedom in 
1643, but his plans and intrigues 
failed, and, discredited, he left 



1st Duke of Hamilton, 
Scottish politician 
After Van Duck 


Edinburgh for Oxford. Charles 
put him in prison, but soon he was 
released. Then came the crowning 
act of his Hfe, his leadership of a 
strong Scottish force to restore 
Charles, which led to the renewal 
of the civil war in 1648. Incom- 
petent as a general, he was easily 
routed at Preston, and was made 
prisoner. On March 9, 1649, he was 
executed. 

Hamilion, Douglas Douglas- 
Hamiltof, 14th Duke of (b. 
1903). Scottish politician and air- 
man. Eldest son of the 13th duke 
(whom he succeeded in 1940), he 
was bom Feb. 3, 1903, and edu- 
cated at Eton and Balliol College, 
Oxford. As marquess of Douglas 
and Clydesdale he became well 
known as a boxer and explorer, 
accompanying as pilot the Mt. 
Everest expedition in 1933 and 
flying over the peak. He repre- 
sented E. Renfrewshire as Con- 
servative M.P., 1930-40. In 1937 
he married Lady Elizabeth Percy, 
daughter of the duke of Northum- 
berland, and in 1940 was appointed 
lord steward of the roval house- 
hold. Hess (q.w.), Nazi leader, 
after his sensational flight to Scot- 
land in 1941, declared that he had 
wished to land on the' estate of the 
duke, whom he claimed to have 
known in (Slermany before the 
Second Great War. 

The duke’s brother. Lord David 
Douglas-Hamilton (1912-44), a 
noted boxer, married Ann Prunella 
Stack, director of the Women’s' 
League of Health and Beauty. 

Hamilton, Alexahdeb (i757- 
1804). American statesman. He 
was bom Jan. 11, 1757, on the 
island of Nevis, 

West Indies, of 
which his 
mother was a 
native; his 
father was a 
Scotsman. 

Educated at 
King’s (later 
Columbia) Col- 
lege, NewYork, 
at the age of 17 
he published 
essays on The Rights of the Colon’ 
ies. At 20 he was a lieutenant’ 
colonel and aide-de-camp to Wash- 
mgton, and he ted a column against 
Yorktown. In 1780 he married 
a daughter of Gen. Schuyler, who 
survived him 50 years. 

In 1782 he was elected a member 
of congress for the state of New 
York, in 1786 became a member of 
the State legislature, and in 1787 he 
was a delegate to the Philadelphia 
convention for framing the con- 
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stitution of the U.S.A., with the 
dribfting of which he had much to 
do» In 1789 at the Kcw York 
convention he secured ratification 
of the federal constitution. With 
two friends, he had produced The 
Federalist, explaining the constitu- 
tion to the people. 

During 1789-95 he was secre- 
tary to the Treasury, when he 
established the national bank and 
proved himself a great financier. 
After resigning he practised law in 
New York but remained a power- 
ful political figure, embarrassing 
President Adams. In 1798 he was 
appointed second in command of 
the provisional army in anticipa- 
tion of a French invasion, and on 
the death of Washington, 1799, was 
in chief command, Hamilton in- 
curred the enmity of Aaron Burr, 
who blamed him for the election of 
Jefferson as president, and on 
July 11, 1804, he was wotmded in 
a duel with Burr, and died the 
foUowir^ day. Washington’s clos- 
est associate, Hamilton was a 
great and clear thinker, whose 
influence on the political develop- 
ment of his country was enormous, 
though he did not subscribe to 
Jefferson’s faith in the good judge- 
ment of the common man. He 
was portrayed in a film by George 
Arliss, 1932. 

Hamilton, Authony, Cotjnx (o. 
1646-1720). British author and 
soldier. Son of Sir George Hamil- 
ton, a younger son of the duke of 
Abercom, he is believed to have 
been bom at Bpsecrea, Tipperary. 
He took part in the fighting in 
Ireland, 1689-90, and was at the 
battle of the Bo3me, after which 
he went abroad and spent most of 
his life at the court of the Stuarts 
in exile at St. Germain-en-Laye, 
where he died, April 21, 1720. He 
is chiefly remembered as writer of 
the lively Memoirs of his brother- 
in-law, the count of Gramont (g.u.), 
dealing with the court of Charles 11. 

Haiwton, Walter 

Patrice; (b. 1904). British dramat- 
ist. Born at Hassocks, Sussex, Mar. 
17, 1904, he was educated at 
Westminster. He made his repu- 
tation with the psychological 
thriller Rope, produced at the 
Ambassadors Theatre, London, 
1929, and again scored a great 
success with Gas Light at the 
Apollo Theatre, 1938. Two screen 
versions based on this play proved 
popular, the first in 1940, the 
second (The Murder in Thornton 
Square) in 1944. The Duke in 
Darkness was produced at the St. 
James’s Theatre, 1942. A novel. 
Hangover Square, 1941, was made 
into a film, 1945. 


HRmiltOtt, Cicely (h. 1872). Hamilton, JEmma, Lady (c. 
A British dramatist, actress, and 1763-1815). British adventuress! 
journalist. Born in London, she A daughter of one Henry Lyon, 


spent IS years 
between acting 
and journalism, 
and made her name 
as a dramatist with 
Diana of Dobson’s 
( W y n d h a m ’ s 
Theatre, London, 
1908), She created 
the part of Mrs. 
Knox in Fanny’s 
First Play, by 
Shaw, 1911. After 
collaborating with 
Lilian Baylis in a 
study of The Old 
Vic, 1926, she 
wrote a series of 



Emma, Lady Hamilton 


she was baptized 
at Great Neston, 
Cheshire, in 1765, 
being named Amy. 
April 26, 1763, is 
sometimes given 
as her birth 
date. Her par- 
ents were in hum- 
ble circumstances, 
and her father 
having died while 
she was a baby, 
she was brought 
up by her grand- 
mother at Hawar- 
den. She came 
to London about 


surveys of COndi- 4/*er B^ney, the original belonging 1778 as a 


tions in European 


to Mr. Frock of PhtlaMphia 


maid, and there are 


countries. Modern Italy appeared many conflicting stories as to her 
in 1982, Modem Sweden in 1939, early life and intrigues. In 1782 
with many companion books she became the mistress of the 
between. Aleadingfeminist writer, Hon. Charles Greville, and four 
she was awarded a civil list pension years later of his uncle, Sir WiUiam 
m 1938. Hamilton, British ambassador at 

Hamilton, Cosmo (1872-1942). Naples. In 1791 Sir William 
British novelist and dramatist, married her at Maryiebone, and 
Elder brother of Sir Philip Gibbs returned with her to Saples, where 
iq.v.), he adopted his mother’s sur- she became the confidante of the 
name. He wrote over 40 plays queen. In 1793 she and Nelson 
and some 30 novels. He ooUabor- first met, but it was five years 
ated with Seymour Hicks in The later, after his victory at the Nile, 
Catch of the Season, 1904, and The that they became intimate, Thew 
Beauty of Bath, 1906. Later plays child, Horatia, was born in 1801, 
included The Aumt of England after the return of the Hamiltons 
(with Anthony Gibbs), 1935. His and Nelson to England, Hamilton 
novels began with Adam’s Clay, died in 1803, and Nelson in 1805. 
1907 , followed by many best sellers, Lady Hamilton was left with com- 
e.g. The Rustle of Silk, 1922 ; fortable means, soon swallowed up 
Every Man to His Wife, 1938, by her extravagance. 

Discord and Harmony, 1938, was After being imprisoned for debt, 

on the collaboration of Gilbert and she went to Calais, in 1813, and 
Sullivan. He died Oct. 14, 1942. diedthere Jan, 15, 1815. She made 
Hamilton, Sir Edward (1772— extravagant claims to public re- 
1851). British sailor. Born March ward on account of alleged ser- 
12, 1772, when a boy he served for vices rendered to the state, and is 
two years -mth his father, Sir J ohn remembered mainly for her liaison 
Hamilton, in the W . Indies, Pro- with Nelson and for her remarkable 
moted lieut. in 1793, he was present beauty, to which over twenty por- 
at the siege of Bastia, 1794, and in traits by Romney bear witness. 
1796 was sent again to the West Her memoirs went into several 
Indies. In 1799 he led a party in editions. Consult Lady Hamilton 
boats into the harbour of Puerto and Nelson, J. 0- Jeaffreson, 1888 ; 
Cabello and, under heavy fire, Lives, H, Gamlin, 1891 ; W. 
seized the Spanish frigate Hermi- Sichel, 1905 ; 0. A. Sherrard, 1927. 
one, and towed her out. Only 12 A film about Lady Hamilton 
of his men were wounded, hut starred Vivien Leigh, 1941, 
Hamilton himself was badly hit. Hamilton, Lord Georoe Fran* 

This unrivalled feat won him a ois (1845-1927). British politician, 
knighthood and the naval gold Younger son of the 1st duke of 
medal. While returning to England Abercorn, he was born Dec. 17, 
he was captured by a French 1845, and went to Harrow. In 
privateer and taken to Paris, 1868 he was sent to the house of 
where Napoleon is said to have commons for Middlesex, and after 
questioned him about his exploit, the re-distribution of 1885 repre- 
In 1818 he was created a baronet sented the Ealing division until his 
and became an admiral in 1846, retirement. In 1874 he entered the 
He died in London, March 21,1851, Conservative ministry as under- 
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secretary for India, and in 1878 
was transferred to the ofSce of 
vice-president of the council. In 
1885-86,' and from 1886 to 1892, 
he was in the cabinet as first lord 
of the admiralty, and from 1895 
to 1903 was secretary for India. 

In 1903 he resigned owing to 
disagreement with Chamberlain’s 
fiscal proposals, and retired from 
Parliament in 1906. In 1894 he was 
chairman of the London County 
Oooncil, and after his retirement 
was chairman of the commission 
that inquired into the poor laws, 
1904-09, and of the one that 
reported upon the early failure 
in Mesopotamia during the Pirst 
Great War. In 1922 Lord George 
published his autobiography. He 
died Sept. 22, 1927. 

HamHton^ Sni Ian Standish 
Monteith Hamilton (1853^1947). 
British soldier. The son of a 


general of oversea forces. In 1916, 
haring been made fafi general, 
Hamilton was chosen to' command 
the force that landed on the 
Gallipoli peninsula. He led it 
until he was superseded in Oct. 

The failure of the expedition 
was bound to react on the general 
in charge of operations, and the 
commission that inquired into the 
matter censured him, although 
only on minor points. His san- 
guine temperament. perhaps, 
made him unfitfed for the task, 
but it is doubtful whether another 
would have succeeded. He re- 
tired from the army 1920, and his 
Gallipoli Diary was published that 
year. He showed distinct gifts of 
^yle in his dispatches, and was 
something of a poet. He wrote 
When I Was a Boy, 1939 ; Listen- 
ing for the Drums, 1944 ; and 
several other books. After his 


House, Lanarkshire, or Kincavel, 
West Lothian, he was grandson of 
the 1st Baron Hamilton and of 
Alexander Stewart, duke of Albany, 
second son of James II. Made 
abbot of Feme, Ross-shire, in his 
14th year, he was educated at 
Paris, Lout'ain, and St. Andrews. 

For commending Tyndale’s 
translation of the N*T. in 1526 he 
was charged with heresy. He es- 
caped to Marburg, where he came 
under the influence of Luther and 
other reformers and composed his 
Loci Communes, known as Pat- 
rick’s Pleas, in which he set forth 
the doctrine of justification by 
faith. He returned to Scotland in 
the autumn of 1527, was seized 
Feb. 28, 1528, tried for heresy in 
St. Andrews cathedral, sentenced 
by Archbishop Beaton, und burnt 
at the stake, Feb. 29. Consult 
Patrick Hamilton, a composite 


soldier, he 

was bom at 
Corfu, Jan. 16, 

1853. Edu- 
cated at 
Cheam School 
and Welling- 
ton College, 
he entered the 
Gordon High- 
landers in 

Su Ian Hamuton, 

1873, and first Britbih soldiet 
saw active 

service in the Afghan War of 
1878-79. In the Boer War of 
1881 he was wounded and taken 
prisoner at Majuba Hill. He was 
with the expedition up the Nile in 
1884-85, and in Burma, 1886-87. 
In 1891 he became colonel, and, 
after service in the Chitral cam- 


retirement he interested himself 
in the work of the British Legion. 
During 1932-35 he was rector of 
Edinburgh university. He died 
Oct. 12, 1947. Gallipoli. 

Handiilton, Janet (1795-1873). 
Scottish poet. Born at Carshill, 
Lanarkshire, the daughter of a 
shoemaker named Thomson, she 
married one of his employees in 
18()9. Though she never went 
more than 20 miles from her 
birthplace, and was blind for 18 
years before her death on Oct. 27, 
1873, she mblished verses-^c.g.'' 
Poems and Songs, 1863 ; Ballads, 
1868— which have a permanent 
place in Scottish literature. 

ttamiltoix, Mabt Agnes (b. 
1884). A Scottish politician and 
writer. Born July 8. 1884, she 


biography, ed. A. Cameron, 1930. 

Hamilton, Pateick. British 
writer, noticed under his full 
initials, Hamilton, A. W. P. 

Hamilton, Walter Kerr 
Q808-69). British prelate. Bora 
Nov. 16, 1808, son of Anthony 

Hamilton, 

archdeacon of p 
Taunton, he j,. - 

was educated iJjg ' Wk 
at Eton and 'dfe 

Christchurch, 

Oxford, and ^ y Jy 
was fellow of Jg^ 

Merton, 1831, 

with Manning M 

and Edward Walter K. Hamilton, 
Denison. An British prelate 

adherent of 

the Oxford Movement (^.u.), he 


paign, 1896, led a brigade in the was educated 
Tirah, 1 897-98. For a short time at Glasgow 
he commanded the school of high school 
musketry at Hythe. and Newnham 

In 1899, when the S. African College, Cam- 
War began, Hamilton was in Lady- bridge. She 
smith as chief of staff to Sir G. represented 
White, and he was in command of Blackburn as 
the infantry at Blandslaagte and Labour M.P., 
other engagements. After the 1929-31, being 
relief of Ladysmith he commanded at the same 
some mounted infantry, was chief time a member 
of staff to Lord Kitchener, and of the royal 
was in command of mobile columns commission on 



succeeded Denison as vicar of S. 
Peter-in-the-East, Oxford, 1837- 
41 ; was canon residentiary, Salis- 
bury, 1841-54 j and bishop of 
Salisbury, 1854-69. In his charges 
he maintained the doctrines of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, the Real 
Presence, and sacramental con- 
fession. He instituted diocesan 
retreats ; established Salisbury 
Theological College, 1860; com- 
posed Morning and Evening Ser- 
vices for Every Day in the Week, 
1842 ; and wrote on Cathedral 


in the Transvaal until the end of 
the war in 1902, when he became 
quartermaster-general to the forces. 
He was made K.C.B. in 1900. 

During the Russo-Japanese War 
he was military representative of 
India, being in Manchuria with the 
Japanese, an experience which led 
to his book, A Staff Officer’s Scrap 
Book. Having been a member of 
the army council, from 1910 he 
was commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean and inspector- 


the civil service. A governor of 
the B.B.C., 1933-37, she was 
later a frequent visitor to its 
Brains Trust. Her publications 
included novels, as well as bio- 
graphies of Margaret Bondfield, 
Ramsay MacDonald, Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, and Arthur Hen- 
derson ; also Remembering my 
Good Friends, 1944. 

Hanliltoii, Patrick (c. 1504- 
28). Proto-martyr of the Scottish 
Reformation. Bora at Stane 


Reform, 1853. Died Aug. 1, 1869. 

Hamilton, William (1665- 
1751). Scottish poet. A friend of 
Allan Ramsay, his Seven Familiar 
Epistles represent a correspon- 
dence in verse between the two 
poets. Hamilton is also remem- 
bered by his elegy on his dog 
Bonny Heck and by “ Willie was 
a Wanton Wag.” He wrote a 
modernised version of Blind 
Harry’s Wallace, which attained 
considerable popularity. Generally 
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known as Hamilton of Gilbertfield, 
in Lanarkshire, where he long re- 
sided, he afterwards moved to Lat- 
rick, and died there May 24, 1751. 

Hamilton, Williajvi (1704-54). 
Scottish poet, generally known as 
William of Bangonr, in West 

Lothian, He 

became in- 
volved in the 
Jacobite rebel- 
lion of 1745, 
and had to flee 
the country. 
He eventually 
returned and 
succeeded t o 
WiUiamHamilton, the family 
ScothsU port Jj53 

health made it necessary for him 
to go abroad again, and he died at 
Lyons, March 25, 1754, He was 
a contributor to Allan Ramsay’s 
Tea-table Miscellany. His fame 
rests chiefly on the beautiful poem, 
The Bonnie Braes of Yarrow. 

Hamilton, Sir William (17S0- 
1803). British diplomatist. Bom 
Dec. 13, 1730, he was a grandson of 
the third duke 

0 f Hamilton, 
and in early 
life was a sol- 
dier. In 1761 
he became an 
M.P. and in 
1764 went to 
Naples as Brit- 

1 s h minister. 

There he re- Sir Wm. Hamilton, 
raained until aiplomest 

1800, varying 

his easy ^plomatic duties with 
much social and sporting life and 
a keen study of volcanic activity, 
encouraged by his proximity to 
Vesuvius. 

He made a valuable collection of 
antiquities, part of which, bought 
by the trustees of the British 
Museum in 1772, formed the nu- 
cleus of the department of Greek 
and Roman antiquities. Ancient 
vases especially were purchased by 
him in large numbers ; he was an 
I’.R.S. and wrote several books on 
volcanoes. His first wife, a Welsh 
heiress, having died in 1782, Hamil- 
ton persuaded Emma Lyon to live 
with him at Naples, and she re- 
mained his mistress until the two 
were married in 1791. About 1793 
the pair made the friendship of 
Nelson, and the three spent a good 
deal of time together. Hamilton 
appears to have acquiesced in his 
wife’s intimacy with the great sea- 
man, who was present when he 
died, April 6, 1803. 

Hamilton, Sir William (1788- 
1856). Scottish philosopher. Bom 
at Glasgow, March 8, 1788, and 


Sir Wm. Hamilton, 
British diplomatist 
From an engraving 


educated there 
and at Balliol 
College, Ox- 
ford, he be- 
came professor 
of history at 
Edinburgh in 
1821, and pro- 
fessor of logic 

Sir Wm. HamUton, 

Scottish philosopher sics, looo to 
After J. Archet, B S.A 1350 jjg ^as 

an ardent supporter of university 
reform and an opponent of the 
tendency of the colleges to claim 
for themselves teaching and other 
functions which rightly belonged 
to the university. Hamilton, much 
influenced by Kant, gave a new 
turn to Scottish philosophy. He 
especially insists upon the relati- 
vity of knowledge; the absolute 
is not only unknowable, but also 
inconceivable ; it is an object of 
faith, not of science. His most 
important work is his Lectures on 
Metaphysics and Logic, published 
after his death, l&y 6, 1856. 
Consult The Philosophy of Sir 
W. H., S. V. Rasmussen, 1927. 

Hamilton, William Gerabb 
( 1 729-96 ). English politician. Bom 
in London, Jan. 28, 1729, the son 
of a bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn, 
and originally 
intended for 
the law, he 
^ave it up for 
politics. Hav- 
ing entered 
Parliament in 
1754, his 
maiden speech 

in 1755, which politician 

Walpole declared never to have 
been surpassed by anyone except 
Pitt, earned him the title of 
“Single-speech Hamilton.” The 
sobriquet is not quite accurate, as 
he later spoke with success in both 
the English and the Irish parlia- 
ments. After serving as chief sec- 
retary to the lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, Hamilton entered the 
Irish Parliament and from 1763- 
84 was chancellor of the exchequer 
there. He died July 16, 1796. 
Hamilton, Sir William Rowan 
(1805-65). Irish mathematician. 

Bom at Dub- 
lin, Aug. 4, 
1805, as a boy 
he showed an 
aptitude for 
languages, 
reading Latin 
and Greek, 
Persian, Ara- 
bic, and nine 
Sir W. R. HamUton, o t h e r 1 a n - 
Irish mathematician gnages before 


Wm. G. Hamilton, 
English politician 



the age of thirteen. Intended by 
his father for a post in the East 
India Co., his great genius for 
mathematics asserted itself and' 
before his seventeenth birthday he 
had detected a mistake in Lap- 
lace’s Mecanique Celeste. Sent to 
Trinity College, Dublin, his bril- 
liance soon attracted attention. 
At the early age of 22 he was ap- 
pointed professor of astronomy 
to the university. In 1835 he was 
knighted. During these years 
optics owed him a great debt foi 
his remarkable theoretical re- 
searches, the chief of which re- 
sulted in his prediction of the 
phenomenon of conical refraction, 
leading to a remarkable proof of 
the undulatory theory of light. 

The work by which Hamilton 
was to become best known was a 
system of mathematical analysis 
known as Quaternions iq,v.). The 
method was published in his Lec- 
tures on Quaternions, 1853, and 
The Elements of Quaternions, 1866. 
He died Sept. 2, 1865. Consult 
Life, Rev. R. P. Graves, 1883-89. 

Hamilton Academicals. Scot- 
tish football club. One of the old- 
est in the country, it was formed in 
1873. In 1904 it won the second 
division championship with 37 
points out of 44 possible, and it has 
twice reached the Scottish cup 
final, being beaten in 1911 by 
Celtic and in 1936 by Rangers. 
Matches are played at Douglas 
Park, Hamilton. 

Hamilton Group. A series of 
stratified rocks of marine origin, 
founded in N. America (New York 
state, Pennsylvania, Ontario, etc.). 
They form the upper division of 
Middle Devonian system in that 
region, and contain abundant fos- 
sils (trilobites, brachiopods, etc.). 
These rocks reach a thickness of 
1,500 ft., and are extensively used 
for building and paving. 

Hamirpur. District, subdivi- 
sion, and town of India, in the 
United Provinces. The surface is 
flat and fertile, and is watered by 
the Jumna, which flows along the 
N. boundary, and other streams. 
The town is the capital of the dis- 
trict, and stands on < the Jumna, 
150 m. S.E. of Agra. Area, district, 
2,438 sq. m. ; sub-division, 376 
sq. m. Pop., district, 575,538 ; 
subdivision, 97,166 ; town, 8,144. 

Hamitic. Term denoting an 
ethnic and linguistic group in N.E. 
Africa. So called from Ham, one of 
the sons of Noah, in ethnology it 
designates a frizzy -haired, medium- 
headed, red-brown, thin-lipped 
type, of nomadic culture, best 
represented by the Nubian Beja, 
Abyssinian Agaos, and the Dan- 
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akil» Galla, and Somali tribes. 
Ilicir relationship to the ancient 
Egyptians is sCill undecided. An 
early Himyarite-Negroid blend 
rather than a distinct race, their 
contact with peoples of lower cul- 
ture produced three great ethnic 
fusions : with Bushmen, the 

iottentot; with lake Negroes, 
the Bantu ; with Nilotic Negroes, 
the Masai. Hamit ic speech may be 
related to Semitic through a com- 
mon precursor in W. Asia. It is 
classified into 47 stocks, comprising 
71 dialects, spoken over one-fifth 
of Africa. 

Hamlets Tragedy by Shake- 
speare. The scene is laid at 
Elsinore. Hamlet, prince of 
Denmark, learns from his father’s 
ghost that the father was poisoned 
by his brother, who has succeeded 
to both his crown and his wife. 
Deeply affected, almost to the 
point of the madness which he 
immediately feigns, Hamlet sets 
himself to avenge his father after 
exposing the murderer. The 
interest of the play is centred upon 
Hamlet’s tortured mind and the 
various ratiocinations which delay 
his action. The denouement brings 
the death not only of the usurping 
king, but of the queen and most 
of the other leading characters 
of the play, including Hamlet 
himself ; Laertes, killed by Hamlet ; 
his father Polonius, the king’s 
counsellor ,* and the latter’s 
daughter Ophelia, who loses her 
reason before drowning herseK. 

Its stock of varying and ex- 
citing incidents, its store of 
pregnant utterances and maxims, 
which have found so permanent 
a place in the language that many 
people quote Hamlet habitually 
tnthout knowing it, its fairly 
equal division into ' scenes of 
tragedy and comedy, above all 
the appeal of its leading character, 
have made Hamlet the most 
popular of all Shakespeare’s plays. 
The many famous actors who 
have portrayed the part in recent 
times include Irving, Forbes- 
Robertson, Benson, Tree, Martin- 
Harvey, Matheson Lang, John 
Gielgud, and Donald Wolfit. 
Forbes-Robertson appeared in a 
silent film version, and Sir Laurence 
Olivier played the same role in a 
film made in 1947. Bernhardt, 
Mounet-Sully, and Rossi are 
among celebrated foreign players 
who have appeared as Hamlet. 
Robert Helpmann appeared in his 
own ballet based on Hamlet in 
1942 and later essayed the part 
as an actor. 

Hamlet is based on an ancient 
Icelandic saga of the Danish kings, 


which found its way, in 1570, 
from the Historia Danica of Saxo 
Grammaticus, 1514, into Belle- 
forest’s Histoires Tragiques. There 
existed a previous play in Eng- 
lish on the subject, probably by 
Kyd. Shakespeare’s play was first 
acted at The Globe, 1602, with 
Burbage in the title-r61e, and there 
is a tradition that the poet took 
the part of the ghost. It was first 
published in 1603. There were four 
other quartos between 1604 and 
1611. The existing text is collated 
from the Second Quarto of 1604 
and the 1623 folio. The play is in 
five acts, contains 3,924 lines, of 
which 1,208 are prose and 2,490 
blank verse, with 81 pentametric 
rhymes, and has found more 
commentators than any other of 
Shakespeare’s plays, 

Hamley, Sir Edward Bruce 
(1824-93). British soldier. Born 
at Bodmin, April 27, 1824, and 
educated at the R.M.A., Wool- 
wich, he eiitered the artillery in 
1843, and s^w active service in the 
Crimean War. In 1859 he was 
appointed professor of military 
history at the staff college, where 
his lectures formed the basis of his 
great work The Operations of War, 
1866, During 1870-77 he was 
commandant of the staff college, 
and in 1880 he was knighted. 

Mortified at what he considered 
the lack of recognition of the part 
he played at the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir, he issued a special report on 
the operations. Public sympathy 
was on his side, and he was made 
a K.C.B., but no further official 
employment was given him. He 
sat in parliament as Conservative 
member for Birkenhead from 
1885^ and died Aug. 12. 1893. 

Hamlin, Hannibal (1809-91). 
An American statesman. Born at 
Paris Hill, Maine, Aug. 27, 1809, 


he practised as a lawyer. During 
1835-40 he was connected with 
the legislature of his state, of 
which he was governor in 1857. 
Member of congress 1843-47, he 
took up a strong anti-slavery 
attitude, and introduced the 
Wilmot Proviso prohibiting slav- 
ery in Mexican territory. He was 
a senator 1848-61 and 1869-81, 
and in 1854 left the Democrats 
owing to their attitude towards 
slavery, and joined the new Re- 
publican party, with the founda- 
tion of which he had much to do. 
He was vice-president of the 
U.S.A. 1861-66, and minister to 
Spain 1881-83. Hamlin died at 
Bangor, Maine, July 4, 1891. 

Hamm. German town, in West- 
phalia, 19 m. N.E. of Dortmund. 
Best known as Germany’s chief rly, 
and canal junction, it stands on 
the Lippe. at the E. end of Rulm 
industrial area, and was itself 
an industrial centre, with iron- 
works and wire, engineering, and 
bridge-building plants. Its canal 
port handled up to 400,000 tons a 
year. The rly. marshaUiug yards at 
Hamm, the greatest in the country, 
were bombed 106 times by Allied 
aircraft during the Second Great 
War. In the neighbourhood are 
coal mines and thermal baths. 

Founded in 1226 and from 1417 
a member of the Hanseatic League, 
Hamm passed to Brandenburg 
together with Julich and Cleves 
in 1666. Its old fortifications 
were demolished in 1763. Of the 
old town, the Gothic church of S. 
Paul (13th-14th centuries), S. 
Agnes (16th century), and a town 
haU (15th century) were remark- 
able remnants. On April 3, 1945, 
troops of the U.S. 9th Army 
entered the town, which was 
cleared of German troops on the 
6th. Pop., pre-war, 53,532, 



Haniiu, Germany. B.A.F. bombs falling on the great marshalling yards 
which, during the Second Great War, carried an enormous traffic in munitions 

Photo, British official, Crown copyright reserved 
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Haxniuamet. Gulf and town are driven by 
of Tunisia, on the N.E. coast, a combination 
The town is situated on the gulf, of rotary and 
40 m. rly. S.E. of Tunis, and is percussion ac- 
a popular Imthing resort. The tion ; the tool 
British 6th armoured div. cut oif may be opera- 
German forces in the Cape Bon ted by a crank 
peninsula by a rapid advance turned by the 
from Soli man to Hammamet, May hand, or by 
10, 1943, " an electric 

Hammer. Percussion tool eon- hammer. In 
sisting of a metal or fibre head the same class 
fixed on a shaft 
lor hand use. 

Fibre or hard rub- - 

ber-headed ham- 



mers are used for 
striking blows on 
soft metal parts 
which would be 
apt to suffer 
damage from a 
metal tool. In 
shape of head and 
len^h of shaft or 
handle the tool 
varies widely in 
different trades. 
The hammer of 
the carpenter or 



Hammerfest, Norway. General view of the town and 
harbour. Toi>, right : the Meridian Column on Bird’s 
Cape, marking the end of the meridian arc accurately 
measured, 1816-52 


or material. The American ham- 
mer consists of a steel wire handle 
with two loops for the hands, 
joined to the head by a ball- 
bearing swivel., A world record 
throw of 193 fb. 61 in. was made 
by E. Blask (Germany) in 1938. 

Hammerfest. Town of Nor- 
way, in the county of Finnmark. 
The most northerly town in the 
world, it stands on the W. coast 
of Kva'lo island, which lies off the 
N.W. Norwegian shores in lat. 
70® 40' N., 675 m. by sea N.E. of 
Trondhjem. Timber-built, the 
town suffered severely from a con- 
fla^ation, July 21, 1890, after 
which the town haU, churches, and 
schools were all rebuilt. There is a 
good harbour, which is the base of 
the Spitsbergen and Kara Sea 
whale fisheries. Cod-liver oil, 
train oil, salt fish, reindeer hides, 
fox skins, and eiderdown are ex- 
ported, and a large trade is carried 
on with Archangel. Here the sun 
does not set from May 13 to July 
29, and does not rise from Nov. 18 
to Jan.* 23. Pop. 2,297. 

Hammer-headed Shark 


joiner has usually a flat-faced head 
at one side and a flattened pene 
at the other, being used mainly 
for driving nails. A variety, more 
used in the U.S.A., is the claw- 
hammer, in which the pene is 
replaced by a split claw which 
can be employed to lever up and 
draw out nails. This claw, except 
in well-made tools, is inclined to 
upset the balance of the hammer. 

The engineer and mechanic use 
a hammer with a round head and 
a ball pene or cross-pene ; the 
latter pene is vertical, whereas 
that of the carpenter’s hammer is 
horizontal. The engineer’s ham- 
mer drives chisels and punches. 
Bricklayers use a club-hammer, 
with a short handle and compara- 
tively heavy head, used for driving 
brick or stone chisels. Stone- 
masons have special hammers of 
similar type for use on their steel 
chisels. Both the carpenter’s and 
the engineer’s hammer are made 
in sizes ranging in weight from a 
few oz. to 3 lb. 

Heavier hammers, with much 


but with more power are mechan- 
ical hammers used for finishing the 
surface of concrete or masonry 
(e.ff. bush hammering) . See Mallet ; 
Steam Hammer. 

Hammer, Thkowing the. A 
branch of field athletics. It is of 
ancient date and probably Celtic 




Hammer-headed shark. Specimen of sphyma zygaena 

origin, as it has been for centuries back of the h 
a favourite pastime in Scotland the head a cei 
and Ireland. Under the term 


{Sphyrim) . Name given to a group 
of sharks differing much in appear- 
ance from the ordinary ones. 
They include five species, and have 
the sides of the head expanded 
so as to resemble a hammer when 
viewed from above. The eyes are 
at the extremities of these lateral 
head processes. These fish are 
common in the tropic seas, and one 
species {S. zygaeTia) is occasionally 
found off the British coasts. They 
frequently attain a length of 14 ft., 
and are voracious and dangerous. 

Hammerkop, 

r i Umbrette { 8 co ~ 
m pua umhretta), 
■ African bird, 
related to the 
' herons and storks. 

< It is about 2 ft. 
I long and has 
brown plumage, 
phyma zygaena When the crest 
of feathers at the 
back of the head is raised, it gives 
the head a certain resemblance to a 


longer shafts, to drive road or 
rock chisels, are termed sledge 
hammers. Similar tools are used 
by the smith and in engineering 
works. Set-hammers, used by the 
smith, resemble these but do not 
strike the work directly : the set- 
hammer is held upon the work by 
one operator while another strikes 
the tool with an ordinary hammer. 
A small type of mechanical ham- 
mer drives brick drills when mak- 
ing holes for wall plugs. Its drills 


casting the bar, it was a popular 
feature of rural sports in England, 
being a form of amusement in- 
dulged in by Henry VIII. The 
conditions governing modern ham- 
mer throwing require the per- 
former to throw from inside a 
circle of 7 ft. in diameter, within 
which he must remain after having 
hurled the hammer. The hammer 
must weigh 16 lb. and not exceed 
4 ft. in length. The head and 
handle may be of any shape, size, 



Hammerkop. Specimen of this 
large African bird 
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hammer. The bird is always found 
near water, and feeds chiefly on 
fish, frogs, and lizards. 

Hammersmith. Pari, and 
mun. borough of the co. of London 
It is bounded S. by Fulham and the 
Thames, where it is fringed by 
the Upper Mall and Lower Mall i 
W. by CWswick and Acton ; E. by 
Kensington ; and N. by Willesden. 
It is on the main road A4 fronj 
London to the West, and is served 
by District, Piccadilly, Metropoli- 
tan, and Central Lines. Once a 
parish of Fulham, it was constituted 
a borough in 1899 and covers about 
sq. m. It possesses a fine town 
hall, 1939, three public libraries, 
and many churches and schools, 
the last named including S. Paul’s, 
removed here from the city in 
1883 ; S. Paul’s school for girls ; 
Godolphin School, dating from 
the 16th century ; Holbom Estate 
grammar school ; and those of the 
Latymer foundation, 1824. 

The pariah church of S. Paul, 
consecrated by Laud in 1631, and 
rebuilt 1882, contains monuments 
preserved from 
■ ''{"~l||||||f|[|||||||r demolition of 
^5969 building. 

A suspension 
bridge erected 
across the Thames 
in 1827, the first 
of its kind near 

Eanuuwsmitb wm re- 

arms placed, oy tne ex- 

isting structure 
in 1887. This narrowly escaped 


Hammersmith 

arms 



EammeismithI Bridge across the Thamel, built this View is &om 

the towpath which runs along the Surrey side of the river 


the parish church, includes the 
fa 9 ade of Bradmore House, pulled 
down in 1913, once the residence 
of Elijah Impey, and occupying 
the site of Butterwick Manor 
House, Cromwell’s headquarters 
in 1647. 

Once noted for market gardens, 
orchards, and dairy farms, Ham- 
mersmith, which derives its name 
from two Saxon words meaning a 
town with a harbour or creek, is 
now covered with small houses, 
iron and dye works, electric lamp, 
sugar, and other factories. Its 
notable residents have included 
Sir Nicholas Crispe, who built 
Brandenburg House, once the 
headquarters of Fairfax, and the 
home of Queen Caroline, wife of 
George IV ; Kneller ; Radclifie ; 
Morland ; Thomson ; Turner ; 
William Morris, who here started 
the Kelmscott Press (g'.t?.) ; Sir 


suits from wrong balance between 
the extensor and flexor muscles. 
The base of the toe presses up- 
wards against the top of the boot, 
and the person walks on the ex- 
tremity of the toe or even on the 
nail, the shape of the toe thus 
coming to resemble somewhat the 
head of a hammer. An operation 
involving removal of part of the 
toe is usually required. 

Hammerton, Sib Josn Al£x> 
(1871-1949). British editor 
and writer. Born at Alexandria in 
the parish of BonhiU, Dumbarton- 
shire, of Anglo-Scottish parentage, 
he took to journalism in Glasgow, 
1888, and edited newspapers at 
Blackpool, Nottingham, and Bir- 
mingham before settling in London 
as a writer and editor of books and 
periodicals, 1900. His name is 
associated as editor with many 
noteworthy publishing enterprises, 


destruction by I.R.A. bombs, Jan., 
1939. The Lyric Theatre was 
opened April 20, 1891 ; under the 
direction of Nigel Playfair it 
achieved fame, e.p. producing 
Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln in 
1919, and" reviving The Beggar’s 
Opera in 1920. The King’s Theatre 
was opened Dec. 26, 1902. In 
Blythe Road is the Post OfiSce 
Savings Bank, 1903, and at Ad- 
dison Road is Olympia, a glass- 
roofed building, 1886, used for 
varied exhibitions and shows. 

At Shepherd’s Bush are a 
common, 8 acres, opened 1871, and 
the White City Stadium built for 
the Franco-British exhibition and 
Olympic games, 1908, and the scene 
of later exhibitions. At Worm- 


Alan Herbert. Two members are 
returned to parliament. Much 
damage was done by air raids in 
the Second Great War. Pop. est. 
118,300. Consult Hammersmith 
Hoy, Sir N. Playfair, 1930. 

Hammerstein, Osoab (1847- 
1919). American opera impresario. 
Bom in Berlin, he went at 16 to 
the U.S.A., where he made a 
fortune as a cigar maker. In a 
chequered career he built the 
Manhattan Opera House in New 
York, putting on seasons, 1906- 
10 ; also six other theatres in the 
city. The Philadelphia Opera 
House was started in 1908 and the 
American Opera House in 1912. 
But his London Opera House in 
1911 failed, and became the Stoll 


such as The Punch Library of 
Humour, Peoples of All Nations, 
Countries of the World, Wonders 
of the Past, the Universal Ency- 
clopedia (now reissued as the New 
Universal Encyclopedia), the Uni- 
versal History, Practical Know- 
ledge for All, and The New Book of 
Knowledge. Throughout each of 
the two Great Wars he edited the 
journal War Illustrated and stan- 
dard contemporary histories. The 
Great W’ar (13 vols.) and The 
Second Great War (9 vols.b He 
also founded (1939) and edited the 
monthly magazine World Digest. 

He spent nearly’ two years, 
1912-13, in Spanish America as 
managing editor of El Dicoionario 
EnoiclopedicoHispano-Americano, 


wood Scrubs are a prison, 1874, 
and two recreation grounds, 215 
acres and 22 acres respectively,, 
opened 1879 and 1886 Ravens- 
court Park, 32^ acres, at the W. 
end of King Street, was acquired 
by the L.C.C. in 1887. Brook 
Green, 4f acres, was made public 
in 1881. The Broadway is a busy 
rly. and bus centre, where six 
roads meet. The bus garage, near 


Theatre. He died Aug. 1, 1919. 

Oscar Hammerstein II was the 
author of book and lyrics of 
several musical comedies by Sig- 
mund Romberg, Jerome Kern. etc. 

Hammer Toe. Condition in 
which the first phalanx of the toe 
is bent upwards, and the second 
phalanx downwards, the third or 
terminal phalanx being bent either 
downwards or upwards. This re- 


and his impressions of the Argen- 
tine and Uruguay are given in The 
Argentine T&ough English Eyes, 
1917. Among his books are 
Stevensoniana, 1903, George Mere- 
dith: His Life and Art, 1909, 
An Outline of English Literature, 
1927, Memories of Books and 
Places, 1928, a life of Barrie, 1929, 
With Northcliffe in Fleet St., 1932, 
two books of essays, As the Days 
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Go By, 1941, and Other Things Than 
War,"l943, and a life of Arthur Mee 
{q.‘o.)i Child of Wonder, 1946. His 
autobiography. Books and Myself, 
appeared in 1944. Knighted 1932, 
for his services to popular educsa- 
tion, he died May 12, 1949. 

Hammock (Span, hamaca). 
Swinging bed of netting, canvas, 
fibre, skins, etc., suspended at 


colour. He also worked for the to be regarded as the finest ail- 
cinema and for commercial exhibi- round cricketer in the world. He 




Walter Hammond, 
English cricketer 


the type used in the British navy 


each end to supports. On ship- 
board, and particularly on war- 
ships, the hammocks are made of 
canvas, and in the old days of 
sailing vessels they were folded and 
stow^ along the bulwarks to give 
some protection from the enemy’s 
fire. The word is thought to have 
been derived from the fact that the 
natives of Brazil used the bark of 
the Hamack tree for nets in which 
to sleep. 

Hammond. City of Indiana, 
on the boundary with Illinois, 
tJ.S.A., in Lake co. It stands on 
the Grand and Little Calumet 
rivers, 21 m. S.S.E. of Chicago, and 
is served by several rlys., a canal 
to Lake Michigan, and an airport. 
There are two harbours on Lake 
Michigan. One of the fastest 
growing cities of a very heavily 
industrialised region, Hammond 
had become the state’s chief meat 
packing centre by 1900, but this 
industry then declined and was 
succeeded by steel. Rly. equip- 
ment, hospital and surgical sup- 
plies, and punch presses are made, 
and there are iron and brass 
foundries. Hammond was incor- 
porated in 1883. Pop. 70,184. 

Hammond, Aubrey Lindsay 
(1893-1940). British theatrical 
designer. Born at Folkestone, 
Sept. 18, 1893, he was educated 
at Bradfield and studied art at 
Julien’s, Paris. From black-and- 
white work he developed an origi- 
nality in stage settings and cos- 
tumes for, e.p.. The Man with a 
!^ad of Mischief; The Sacred 
Flame ; J ew Siiss ; The Dubarry ,* 
Wild Violets ; Ballerina ; The Shin- 
ing Horn ; To Have and to Hold. 
His designs for Shakespearian pro- 
ductions at Stratford-on-Avon 
were notable for their brilliant 


tions. He died March 19, 1940. was a good bowler with the new 

Hammond, John Hays (1855- ball and a % 

1936). American mining engineer, brilliant slip f 
Born at San Francisco, March 31, fieldsman. Trf 
1855, he was educated at Yale, and lest matches 
in 1880 was appointed to the geo- against all 
logical survey of the Californian countries he 
gold 6elds. One of the leaders of made more 
the reform move- appearances 
ment in the (^ in all), 

Transvaal, he dis- more runs 
approved of the (over 7,000), 

Jameson Raid, and more Walter Hammond, 
1896, but after its catches than English cricketer 
failure was sen- any other cricketer, and also 
tenced to death, had a record speU as captain, 
this sentence In English seasons he headed the 
being commuted batting averages in 1933 (in 
to imprisonment which year he scored 3,323), from 
and later to a 1935 to 1939 inclusive, and in 1946. 
British navy Retiring to He passed 1,000 runs in May, 1927, 

America, he in Aug., 1933. and in Aug., 1936 
interested himself in Tuining and (1,281); and made 15 centuries 
development schemes in the U.S. A. in 1938. That year he captained 
and Mexico. He attended the England against Australia, as he 
coronation of George V as repre- did on the 1946-47 tour. After 
sentative of President Taft, the latter, Hammond retired from 
Hammond died June 8, 1936. regular first-class cricket. He pub- 
Hammond, John Lawrence Cncket My Destiny, 1946. 

Le Breton (1872-1949). British Hammurabi, Khammurabi, or 
historian. Educated at Bradford Hammurabi. King of Babylon 
grammar school and S. John’s about 2100 b.o. ; identifiable with 
College, Oxford, he became a Amraphel, king' of Shinar (Gen. 
journalist, edited The Speaker, 14). A British Museum stele por- 
1899—1906, was leader writer on trays him as a bearded Semite, 
the Daify News, 1907, and special Sixth and greatest monarch of the 
correspondent to the Manchester first dynasty of Babylon, he estab- 
Guardian after the First Great War, lished its supremacy over the city 
joining the editorial staff in 1939. states of Sumer and Akkad, be- 
With his wife, (Lucy) Barbara sides subduing Elam. He reigned 
Hammond (b. 1873), he wrote a for 43 years, developed a peaceful 
series of standard books on con- administration whose memorial is 
ditions of the British working class the code of laws described below, 
from 1760 to 1832 : The Village and engaged in building and ini- 
Labourer, The Town Labourer, gation. His letters illuminate the 
The Skilled Labourer, Their other political and economic conditions 
publications included The Age of of his ase. See Babylonia. 


the Chartists, 1930 ; 
The Bleak Age, 1934; 
and a biography of 
Shaftesbury, 1923. He 
died April 7, 1949. 

Hammond, Walter 
Reginald (b. 1903). 
English cricketer. Born 
at Dover, June 19, 1903, 
he went to Cirencester 
grammar school, and 
played cricket for 
Gloucestershire in 1920 ; 
as a professional 1923- 
37 ; as an amateur 
again from 1938. In 
1928 he played for 
England in Australia 
and returned with a 
batting average of 
113*12 in test matches. 



Hammurabi Code. 

Body of laws codified 
by Hammurabi, king 
of Babylon. It was in- 
scribed upon a black 
diorite stele for the 
temple of the sun-god 
Shamash at Sippara, 
and carried thence by 
Shu truk-Nakh k h u n t e 
of Elam, c. 1200 b.o., 
to Susa. J. de Morgan 
found it there in three 
fragments, 1901-02, 
and it is now in Paris. 
The block, 7 ft. 3 ins. 
high, tapering from 
6 ft. 2 ins. to 5 ft. 4 ins. 
round, is surmounted 
by a sculptured relief 
representing Shamash 


From then until 1939 delivering the code to 


Hammond bad claims 


ribed with the code 
Louvre, Pans 
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on front and back were about 
8,000 words in Semitic cuneiform* 

A portion chiselled out by its 
Elamite captor is partly recover- 
able from fragmentary copies pre- 
viously found in Ashurbanipars 
Nineveh library, whence the code 
was known before its authentic 
original came to light. 

The 282 extant sections comprise 
enactments pertaining to witch- 
craft, false judgement, licensing 
laws, assault, desertion ; marriage, 
divorce, dowry, inheritance, adop- 
tion ,* contracts, debts ; tenancy, 
distraint, agricultural rent ; rights 
of orphans and widows ; regulation 
of boat-building, river-traffic, and 
riparian rights; wages, interest, 
and insurance. Three grades of 
society were recognized, nobles, 
commoners, and slaves. Mutilation 
and fines prevailed, imprisonment 
is unmentioned ; the absence of a 
murder-penalty points to the re- 
tention of the blood-feud. 

The code was a unification of 
Semitic elements pertaining to 
pastoral hfe, violence, and theft, 
with the commercial and agricul- 
tural law of the Sumerian city- 
states, whereof glimpses appear in 
the legal reforms of Urukagina, 
king of Lagash, about 2825 B.o. 
For an Assyrian code somewhat 
similar to Hammurabi’s, see Meso- 
potamia. See also Babylonia. 

Hamp, PiBBBE. Contemporary 
French novelist. Apprenticed to a 
pastrycook, he worked his way up 
to chef. He then became a railway 
worker, qualified as an engineer, 
and was an inspector on the 
chemin de fer du Nord. His novels 
are virile documents presenting 
life as the under-dog sees it, 
though with no doctrinaire bias. 
Maree fraiche, tracing the history 
of a sole from sea to restaurant, 
shows the whole complicated busi- 
ness of distribution. Vin de Cham- 
pagne takes a similar course. Le 
Rail is a striking study of rly. 
conditions, and Gueules Noires of 
•mi-niTig f communities. 

Hampden. R.A.F. bombing 
plane, a product of Handley Page. 
It was in service with bomber and 
coastal commands early in the 
Second Great War. A monoplane 
of unusual design, it had a fuselage 
to the rear of the bomb-bay that 
was a mere tail-carrying boom. 
The mid-mounted wing had a span 
of 69 ft. The Hampden was pow- 
ered by two Bristol Pegasus en- 
gines which gave it a speed of 265 
m.p.h. and a range of 1,990 m. Its 
bomb load could be 2,000 lb. 

Hampden, Henry Boxjveeie 
William Brand, 1st Viscount 
(1814-92). Speaker of the British 


and Cam- British politician 
bridgeshire 

1868-84. For many years a party 
whip, he was elected Speaker in 
1872, and fiUed that office during 
the years of the Pamellite obstruc- 
tion. The sitting of Jan. 31, 1881, 
lasted for 41 hours, and at 9 a.m., 
Feb. 2, Brand, on his own responsi- 
bility, closed the debate. This 
action led to the adoption of the 
closure as a form of procedure. On 
retirement from the chair in 1884, 
Brand was created Viscoimt Hamp- 
den. He died at Pau, March 14, 
1892. The 3rd viscount was bom 
in 1869 and succeeded to the title 
in 1906. 

Hampden, John (1594-1643). 
English statesman. The eldest son 
of William Hampden, of Great 
Hampden, 
Bucks, and Eli- 
zabeth, an aunt 
of Oliver Crom- 
well, he was 
probably born 
in London. 
Educated at 
Thame gram- 
mar school and 

John Hampden, Magdalen Col- 

British statesman Oxford, in 

1613 he entered the Loner Temple. 
He inherited his father’s estates, 
and became M.P. for Grampound, 
Cornwall, in 1621 ; later he sat for 
Wendover and for Bucks. 

In 1627 Hampden was impris- 
oned for refusing to pay a share of 
a forced loan raised by Charles I, 
and in 1635, on the attempt to 
raise ship-money from iriland 
places, he refused again and was 
prosecuted ; a majority of the 
judges decided against him, but 
the Long Parliament reversed their 
judgement. His courageous stand 
on a matter of principle estab- 
lished him as a popular figure, and 
he became one of the leaders of 
the parliamentary party, though 
always subordinating himself to 
Pym. He took part in the im- 
peachment of Strafford, 1641, 
voted for the Grand Remonstrance, 
and in 1642 was one of the five 
members whose attempted arrest 
by the king led to the outbreak of 
the CSvil War. 

Hampden raised a regiment of 
infantry and led it to the relief of 



Coventry and the siege of Reading. 
In a skirmish at Chalgrove Field, 
Oxon, June 18, 1643, he was badly 
wounded, and he died at Thame, 
June 24. Friend and foe united in 
regarding him as a man of uncom- 
mon honesty and selflessness. He 
had little initiative, ambition, or 
zest for leadership, but he inspired 
trust and showed efficiency a.s an 
organiser. Consult Memorials of 
Hampden, Lord Nugent, new ed. 
1889 ; Life, H. R. Williamson, 
1933 ; also Critical and Historical 
Essays, Lord Macaulay, 1843. 

Hampden, Renn Dickson 
(1793-1868). A British prelate. 
Bom at Barbados, March 29, 1793, 

he was educa- 

ted at Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, 
where he was 
fellow with 
Ke ble and 
Newman in 
1814. After he 
had held cura- 
cies he became 
principal of S. Renn p. Hampden, 

spending £4,000 on the buildings, 
and professor of moral philosophy, 
1834. His Bampton lectures on 
the Scholastic Philosophy Con- 
sidered in its Relation to Christian 
Theology, discussing the injurious 
effect of scholasticism on Protes- 
tant truth, were regarded as 
heretical. His appointment as 
regius professor of divinity, 1836, 
was opposed with some vigour by 
Newman, Pusey, and others, but 
defended by Arnold. His nomin- 
ation in 1847 as bishop of Hereford 
was opposed by 13 bishops and 
led to some ineffective litigation. 
Hampden wrote Lectures on Moral 
Philosophy, 1856; The Fathers 
of Greek Philosophy, 1862. He 
died April 23, 1868. 

Hampshire or Hants. County 
of southern England, officially the 
county of Southampton. It is 
bounded W. by 

•i;- T 77 Dorset and Wilt- 

I is shire, N. by 

jffsBtes Berkshire, B. by 

Surrey and 
Sussex, and has a 
coast-line on the 
. J English Channel, 

^ where are the 

HampsSure. Badge o P ® 

of county of Soath- Southampton 
ampton Watet and 

Portsmouth 
Harbour. The Isle of Wight forms 
part of the administrative county, 
although it has a separate council ; 
it is described in a separate 
article. In the N. are downs, low 
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Ganges of hills rising to nearly 1,000 to one for the Isle of Wight. It is Te^s of the D’Urbervilles. Hamp- 
ft. on the Berkshire border, and in in the dioceses of Winchester and shire Days is one of W. H. Hud- 
the S.W. is the New Forest. The Portsmouth. son’s most attractive books. The 

chief rivers are the Itchen, Test, There are abbey ruins at Beau- Victoria History of the co. ap- 

Avon, Hamble, and Lymington. lieu and Netley and beautiful old peared in 5 vols., 1908-12. 

The area of the county, with the churches at Christchurch and Hampshire. Name of several 
Isleof Wight, is nearly 1,650 sq.m. Romsey. Of old castles there re- British warships. On June 5, 
Hampshire is mainly an agricul* main Porchester and Hurst. Other 1916, off the Orkneys in extremely 
tural county, a feature being the mins are at Basing House ; Strath- rough weather, an 11,000 ton 
number of sheep reared. There are fieldsaye, the seat of the duke of cruiser of this name, which was 
also many pigs. \Wieat, barley, and Wellington ; Hursley ; and Tich- conveying Lord Kitchener, secre- 
oats are grown, but there is much home. At Bishop’s Waltham the tary for War, on a mission to 
waste or forest land, including, in bishop of Winchester had a palace. Russia, ran into a minefield and 
addition to the New Forest, the Porchester was a Roman station, sank. There were only twelve 

forests of Bere, Woolmer, and Notable houses include Heron survivors of over 600 officers and 


Alice Holt. Winchester is the co. 
town. Largest places are the two 
great seaports, Southampton and 
Portsmouth ,* the county also in- 
cludes Bournemouth, Southsea, 
Aldershot, and Eastleigh. Some of 
the small market towns, e.g. An- 
dover, Basingstoke, Christchurch, 
Romsey, and Lymington, are bor- 
oughs with a long history behind 
them ; others, not now boroughs, 
are equally old-e.p. Petersfield, 
Fareham, Alton, Odiham, Whit- 
church, and Stockhridge were, at 
one time or other, represented in 
parliament. Famborough and Gos- 
port are of more recent growth. 
Hum airport is 6 m. N. of Bourne- 
mouth. Hampshire sends five 
members to parliament in addition 


Court, near Christchurch, and 
Broadlands, once the residence of 
Palmerston. Hampshire was the 
birthplace of cricket [see Ham- 
bledon). Pop. 1,102,770 
Litekary Associations. Hamp- 
shire was first notably used as a 
literary background in Gilbert 
White’s Natural History of Sel- 
borne. Jane Austen made capital 
out of the comfortable classes of 
the county in which most of her 
life was spent (Steventon and 
Chawton). Cohbett extended his 
Rural Rides into Hampshire. 
Kingsley, rector of Eversley, dealt 
with the county in Yeast, Here- 
ward the Wake, and Madam How 
and Lady Why. Hardy introduced 
Bournemouth and Winchester into 
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chener. See Kitchener, 1st Earl. 

HampshireRegiment, Royal. 
Formerly the 37th and 67th Foot, 
raised in 1702 and 1758 respeo- 

® tively. The 

ment first saw 
active service 

Royal Hampshire a 

Regiment badge 7 !,®^ t x n g e n, 

1743, and at 
Minden, 1759, it played a notable 
part. The combined regiment 
formed a portion of the “ %hting 


brigade” employed against the 
French in Holland, and dis- 
tinguished itself at Touruai, 1794, 
and Barossa, 1811. Later cam- 
paigns include the Indian Mutiny, 
the China War, 1860-61, the 
Afghan War, 1878-80, and the 
Burmese War, 1885-87. After the 
S. African War it saw field service 
in Somaliland. 

In the First Great War, batta- 
lions of Hampshires, regular and 
territorial, served on five battle 
fronts as well as in Aden, Persia, 
and Siberia, and at Archangel. In 
the Second Great War they fought 
in Malta, N. Africa, Sicily, Italy, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, and Bumxa. The regiment 
became the Royal Hampshire 
Regiment Dec., 1946. 

Hampstead. Pari, and mun. 
bor. and residential district of 
N.W. London. Occupying about 

3J sq. m., it is 

served by suburban I 
electric and under- 
ground rlys. and by 
London Transport. 

Modern buildings 
include the town 
hall ; public libra- 
ries ; New College Hampstead 
(Congregation- 
al ) ; Westfield college for women ; 
University College School ; Hamp- 
stead general hospital, on the site 
of Bartrum House, once the resi- 
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dence of Sir Rowland New 
End hospital ; Mount Vernon 
hospital (now the National In- 
stitute for Medical Research) ; 

Royal Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home ; 

Sailors’ Orphan Girls’ Home. The 
church of S. John, 1747, replaced a 
structure pulled down in 1745, and 
contains a facsimile bust of Keats, 
by Anne Whitney, presented by 
Americans— the original being in 
the Keats museum. 

In the churchyard were buried 
Sir James Mackintosh; Joanna 
Baihie, who lived at Bolton House; 

Lucy Aiken ; John Constable ; 

George Du Maurier, who lived at 
New Grove House; Walter Be- 
sant ; Wilson Barrett. 

For long a favourite residence of 
artists and literary men, Hamp- 
stead is fuU of associations. Dr. 

Johnson wrote The Vanity of 
Human Wishes at Priory Lodge, 

1749 ; Clarkson Stanfield lived at 
Stanfield House ; Sir Harry Vane 
was arrested at his residence here 
in 1660; Keats, who wrote Hy- 
perion and The Eve of St. Agnes at 
Lawn Bank, also lived in Well 
Walk, as did Constable. Other 
notable .inhabitants include Rom- 
ney, William Blake, Akenside, 

Arbuthnqt, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. 

Siddons, Shelley, Leigh Hunt, 

Steele, Talleyrand, Edward Irving, 

Baron Erskine, 

Lord Mansfield, 
the 1st earl of 
Chatham, Spen- 
cer Perceval, Gals- 
worthy, Gerald 
Du Maurier, 

0. E. M, J o a d , 

Dame Myra Hess. 

The manor, first 
mentioned in 978 
and referred to in 
Domesday, is 
owned by the 
Maryon- Wilson 



tory 01 Jiamp- Hampstead. Church Row, a characteristic street of the 
stead IS linked North-West London borough 


with that of Belsize, and it was 
part of Hendon in the 16th cen- 
tury. With Highgate.(^.t;.) it was 
once a favourite hunting ground. 
Its chalybeate wells are said to 
have been known to the Romans, 
and Well Walk, Wellside, and 
Flask Walk recaU the fashionable 
spa of the 18th century, the 
scene of novels by Fanny Burney 
and Richardson. The Kit-Kat 
Club met at the Upper Flask 
Tavern, now Upper Heath, where 
lived George Steevens, the Shake- 
spearian scholar. 

Hampstead Garden Suburb, 
situated N. of Hampstead Heath 
extension, of which it was an 
outcome, and E. of Golders Green 
(g.v,), was founded by Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Octavia Barnett, who 
formed a company in 1906, when 
the 240 acres were purchased from 
the Eton College trustees. The 
land had not previously changed 
hands since the time of Henry 
VIII. The first sod was cut May 4, 
1907. Hampstead returns one 
member to parliament. Pop. 
88,947. See Bull and Bush ; Jack 
Straw’s Castle ; Ken Wood ; 
Spaniards, The. Consult The An- 
nals of Hampstead, T. J. Barratt, 
3 vols„ 1912. 

Hampstead Heath. Open space 
in N.W. London. It occupies the 

mi 



summit and N. slopes of Hamp- 
stead Hill, at an elevation of 430 
ft. above sea level. From its higher 
stratum of Bagshot sand, some 80 
ft. thick above the London clay, 
issued the Holbourne, Tybourne, 
and other streams which once 
traversed the capital. The heath, 
famous for its firs, broken hillocks, 
wild gorse, grassy glades, extensive 
views, and old inns, covers 250 
acres, Parliament Hill (265 acres), 
Golders Hill (36 acres), and Ken 
Wood (73 acres) all adjoining. 

Down to the early days of the 
19th century a haunt of highway- 
men and robbers, it once saw fairs 
races, and still is a popular resort, 
on bank holidays by reason of its 
entertainment of the swings and 
round-abouts kind. Preserved 
from enclosure by the Metropoli- 
tan Commons Act, 1866, the 
greater part was acquired as a 
public recreation ground in 1870, 
additional ground being added in 
1907. Old inns on and near the 
Heath are the Bull and Bush, Jack 
Straw’s Castle, and the Spaniards. 

Hampton. Part of the bor. of 
Twickenham, Middlesex, England., 
It stands on the Thames, 15 m.. 
S.W. of London by electric rail' 
way. Hampton Court (g.u.), 1 m. 
to the S.E., and Bushy Park 
(g-.v.) are within its boundaries.* 
The parish church of S. Mary is 
on the site of an older structure, 
was built in 1830, and enlarged 
and restored in 1888 and 1898 ; 
in the churchyard lies Huntington 
Shaw (d. 1710), who wrought the 
iron gates at Hampton Court. 

At Garrick Villa, formerly 
Hampton House, E. of the church, 
David Garrick lived, 1754-79.' 
There is a 16th century grammar 
school. To the W. of the village 
are large waterworks under the 
control of the London Water 
Board. Near are Kempton Park 
and Hurst Park racecourses ; 
Hampton has a ferry to Molesey 
Hurst. The manor, which belonged 
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in Edward the Confesaor’s time to 
Earl Algar, is mentioned in Domes- 
day, and 'was once held by Wolsey. 
Pop. 13,0o3. 

]^mpton Court. Palace on the 
left bank of the Thames, between 
Hampton and Hampton Wick, 
Middlesex, 15 m. S.W. of London 
Bridge. Built by Cardinal Wolsey 
in 1515, and surrendered by him to 
Henry VIII m 1526, it remained a 
royal residence until the time of 
Geoige III. The red brick buildings 
containing more than 1,000 rooms, 
cover 8, and the gardens 44, acres. 

The E. and S. wings were built 
by Wren ; the gardens were laid 
out for Charles II and William and 
Mary. The state apartments were 
restored and opened to the public 
in 1839. The Haunted Gallery is 
said to be visited by ghosts of 
Strafford, Jane Seymour, Catherine 
Howard, and Mrs. Penn, Edward 
Ws nurse. The Chapel Royal was 
opened to the public in 1918. 
Many paintings, including Lely’s 
portraits of court beauties, tapes- 
tries royal beds and suites of 
furniture, etc., and an astrono- 
mical clock are to be seen. 
Features of the gardens are 


the grape \ine, planted 1768, the 
maze, and the L^ng Water. The 
Home Park covers 600 acres ; 
adjacent is Bushey Park (1,000 
acres), famous for its chestnut 
avenue and tame deer. The old 
moat was opened up in 1910. 

At Hampton Court, Edward VI 
was bom, Jane Seymour died, 
Catherine Howard was disgraced, 
Henry \’’III married Catherine 
Parr, Philip and Mary, also Charles 
I and Henrietta Maria, spent their 
honeymoons, Charles I was a 
prisoner, James I presided over 
the Prayer Book conference, the 
authorised version of the Bible 
was planned, and Willig-m III was 
injured while riding. Portions of 
the palace buildings were slightly 
damaged by German bombs in 
the Second Great War. Present 
residents are principally royal 
pensioners. 

Hampton Coiirt^„ Conference. 

Conference arranged by James I 
in 1604 at Hampton Court between 
the bishops and four representa- 
tives of the Puritan clergy. James 
had just ascended the English 
throne, and the Puritans had 
petitioned him to recognize their 


views as to certain changes in the 
Prayer Book and upon ceremonies 
and vestments. The proposals of 
the petitioners were rejected, and 
James administered a scolding to 
their representatives. 

Hampton Roads. Channel in 
Virginia, U.S.A., which connects 
the estuary of the James with 
Chesapeake Bay, the mouths of 
the Elizabeth and Hansemond 
also being here. Here are the ports 
of Norfolk, Newport News, and 
Portsmouth, the site of a U.S. 
naval yard. Forts Monroe and 
Wood are at the entrance. 

Hampton Roads, Battle of. 
Naval engagement during the 
American Civil War, March 8-9, 
1862. On March 8 three Confeder- 
ate ships, the largest of which was 
the ironclad Virginia, formerly the 
Merrimac, entered Hampton 
Roads, set fire to the Federal 
frigate Congress, and sank the 
sloop Cumberland. The Con- 
federates got away with little 
damage, but the same evening the 
Federal ironclad Monitor, which 
had been launched earlier in the 
year, steamed into the Roads, and 
the following morning put out to 



A* built by Henry Vm, 1530-35. 2. West Front and Great Gatehouse, 

built by Cardinal Wolsey. 3. Anne Boleyn’s Gateway, in which is the entrance to the Great Hall. 4. Fountain Court, 

designed by Sir Christopher Wren 
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give battle to the Merrimao. The 
Sitter vessel was already crippled, 
and the action of the Monitor dur- 
ing the engagement and her 
superiority over the Merrimac 
were a signal success for her 
designer, Ericsson {q*v,). This 
was the first encounter between 
armoured warships. See American 
Civil War. 

S^aniptoxL Wick. Parish and 
village of Middlesex, England. It 
is situated on the Thames opposite 
Kingston, with which it is con- 
nected by a bridge, and is 2 J m. E. 
of Hampton, with a rly, station. 
The church of S. John Baptist was 
enlarged 1887. The duke of Ne- 
mours lived at Bushey House. 
Steele lived at Hampton Wick for 
a time, and Timothy Bennet, who 
secured the public way through 
Bushey Park, was a native of the 
parish. Pop. 2,957. 

Hamrin Hills on Jebel Ham- 
rut. Range of hills in Iraq. It 
came into prominence during the 
First Great War in the course of 
British operations against the 
Turks, who were defeated here in 
April, 1917. It runs N.W. from 
the Diala, an eastern tributary of 
the Tigris, to the Tigris about the 
village of Fathah, and is traversed 
from N. to S. by the Shat el 
Adhaim, another affluent of the 
great river. The average height is 
2,000-3,000 ft. See Mesopotamia 
Campaign. 

Hamster (Cricetus), A small 
rodent, common in Asia and N. 
Europe, especially in some parts 
of Germany. 
It is less than 
a foot long, 
and has about 
2 ins. of tail. 
The thick fur 
is yellowish 
brown in 
colour, glossy, 
and has a 
modest value 
in the trade 
for lining gar- 
ments. The 
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Hamster, a North 
European rodent 


animal lives in 
burrows, rather elaborately con- 
structed, consisting of a dwelling 
chamber and a granary which are 
connected by galleries and pro- 
vided with separate tunnels for 
entrance and exit. 

Sometimes four or five granaries 
will be found in a single burrow. 
These are used for storing corn 
for consumption in winter, during 
which season the hamster keeps 
below ground and spends most of 
its time in profound sleep. Separ- 
ate burrows of a simple kind are 
constructed for the summer, in 


which the young are reared. Two 
families, ranging in number from 
six to eighteen, are reared every 
season, hence the hamster often 
becomes a most destructive pest 
to crops. Its flesh is eaten by the 
country people. The golden ham- 
ster (G. auratus) of Palestine is 
used in laboratory experiments. 

Hamsun, Knttt (b. 1859). 
A Norwegian novelist. He was 
brought up as a cobbler in the 
Lofoten Isles, and worked van-. 
ously as clerk, teacher, street-car 
conductor in the U.S.A., farmer, 
and in the Norwegian fisheries. 
His success as a novelist began 
with the publication of Suit 
(Hunger) in a Danish magazine. 
Pan, 1895, is perhaps his greatest 
work, though English readers are 
most familiar with Growth of the 
Soil, published 1917, and trans. 
1920. BDis style shows the influ- 
ence of the Russian school, and has 
affinities also with the Americans. 
Other works which have been 
trans. into English are The Women 
at the Pump, 1928 ; Chapter the 
Last, 1929 ; Vagabonds, 1931 ; 
The Road Leads On, 1935. In 
1920 he was awarded the Nobel 
prize for literature. 

When the Germans invaded 
Norway in 1940, Hamsun support- 
ed Quisling and during the occupa- 
tion wrote in the Norwegian and 
German press in .favour of the 
Nazis. In 1946 the Norwegian 
state attorney announced that no 
action would be taken against 
him in view of a medical report, 
but his wife was sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment and a fine of 
£3,750. In 1947 Hamsun was 
sued for £25,000 by the director- 
ate of compensation, ’and was 
ordered to pay £21,250 and costs. 

Hamtramck. City of Michigan, 
U.S.A., in Wayne co. Though 
completely surrounded by the 
city of Detroit, it has resisted 
annexation. The pop. of 49,839 
is predominantly Polish, public 
notices being in Polish as well as 
English. The establishment of a 
motor car factory in 1914 led to a 
phenomenally rapid increase in its 
pop. In 1922 it became a city. 
The Hamtramck public school 
code for adult education has been 
widely adopted in the U.S.A, and 
elsewhere. The name derives from 
Col. Hamtramck, who took com- 
mand of the fort of Detroit when 
the British surrounded it in 1796. 

Han. River of China. It takes 
its rise in the Ta-pa-ling mts. of 
Shensi, and flows E. and S. across 
the provs. of Shensi and Hupeh, to 
effect a junction with the Yang- 
tse-kiang at Hankow. Floods are 


common, but the river is navigable 
by small craft to Simpuwan, a 
distance of 1,260 m., and for large 
junks to Fancheng, 450 m. Much 
traffic is carried on the river, which 
is 1,300 m. in length, and passes 
several important towns. The 
Han has often changed its course. 

Hanaper (late Lat. hanaperiumi 
hamper). Name given to a wicker 
basket in which documents were 
kept in the English chancery, and 
so to a department of that court of 
law. Controlled by the clerk of 
the hanaper, the department used 
to receive the fees for sealing 
charters, patents, and writs under 
the great seal. The office of 
keeper of the hanaper was abol- 
ished in 1842. 

Hanau. Town of Germany, in 
the state of Greater Hesse. It 
stands in fertile country at the 
confluence of the Main and Kinzig 
rivers, 14 m. E. of Frankfort ; 
after the Second Great War it was 
in the American occupied zone. 
It was granted urban rights in 
1303, and fell by inheritance to 
the house of Hesse in 1736. 
Napoleon won a victory here over 
a Bavarian-Ausbrian army which 
was trying to cut him off from the 
Rhine after Leipzig, Oct. 30-31, 
1813. Refugees from the Low 
Countries settled in Hanau in the 
17 th century and founded its 
important diamond cutting and 
jewelry industry ; other fac- 
tories in the town manufacture 
surgical instruments, chemicals, 
motor tires, leather goods, and 
cigars. The brothers Grimm were 
born at Hanau and have a 
memorial. The town, severely 
damaged in 1940-45, contained a 
number of fine old buildings, out- 
standing among which were the 
15th century church of S. Mary, 
the old town hall (1538), and the 
Philippsruhe palace (1710), once 
the seat of the Hessian dynasty. 
Wilhelmsbad mineral springs are 
near. Pop., pre-war, 40,655. 

Hancock, William Keith (b. 
1898). Australian historian. He 
was born at Melbourne, June 26, 
1898, and was a fellow of All 
Souls, Oxford, 1924-30. He was 
professor of modern history at 
Adelaide, 1924-33, and of history 
at Birmingham, 1934-44, then 
went to Oxford as Chichele 
professor of economic history. In 
1949 he became professor of 
Commonwealth affairs in London 
University. His publications 
include Ricasoli, 1926 ; Australia, 
1930 ; Survey of British Common- 
wealth Affairs, 1937, 1940, 1942 ; 
Argument of Empire, 1943 ; Poli- 
tics in Pitcairn, 1947. 
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Hand. Prehensile extremity of 
the arm. It consists of three 
divisions— the carpus or wrist, the 
metacarpus, and the phalanges of 
the fingers. The carpus consists of 
eight small bones arranged in two 
rows. From the radial to the ulnar 
side, the bones of the first row are 
the scaphoid, lunar, pyramidal, 
and pisiform. Those in the second 
row are the trapezium, trapezoid, os 
magnum, and unciform. The 
metacarpus consists of five long 
bones, which articulate at the upper 
end with the wrist, and at the low'er 
end with the first phalanges of the 
fingers. The phalanges are four- 
teen in number, three for each finger 
and two for the thumb. 


f? f tSSOS there 'pi(f 

Handbells. Set of bells in diatonic scale Handel 

practising the changes iq,v.) for returned to Germany, and was ap. 
ringing on church bells. One pointed “chapel-master” to the 


player can easily control four hand- elector of Hanover, 
bells, two with each hand, if their George I of England. 


afterwards 
The same 


handles are leather loops, and the year he came to England, where, 
clappers only act when swung in apart from a few short visits to 
one direction. Parties of five or siS Germany, he spent the remainder 
players can thus operate a large of his life. He introduced himself 
number of bells, and perform to English audiences by his opera 
elaborate music in harmony. See Rinaldo, which aroused great en- 


Gampanology. 


thusiasm. Other operas followed ; 



Hand. Leit, ot a negro irom the Blue Nile ; nght, of 
a very aged gorilla, showing the shorter thumb 
typical of the apes 


Handcii&. Devices for fasten- also a Te Deum to celebrate the 
ing the wrists of prisoners. Modern peace of Utrecht in 1713. For 
handcuffs consist some time he was organist to the 
of two metal rings duke of Chandos at Canons, Edg- 
adjnstable to van- ware. In 1719 the Royal Academy 
ous sizes by means of Music was established for the 
‘ of a ratchet, and performance of opera, and Handel 
' fastened together specially composed many operas 
* by a short length 

of chain. Formerly "a j 

< handcuffs were . f 

' rigid, and a police 

' officer was com- IT | m. •liinilflff if 
pelled to cany \ il , if 

two or three sets j' . 

when he went to 

^re^ a prisoner. Handcuffs. Pair of handcuffs in 
tLancicuiis witn no common use by the British police 
connecting chain, 

Nile ; nght, of"* shaped like a figure this society, which came to an 

horter thumb eight, fixed the end in 1728. He then became in- 



The hand is supplied with blood- 
vessels derived from the radial and 
ulnar arteries of the forearm. The 
palm of the hand is protected by a 


wrists in one 
poation, and often caused great 


terested in other operatic schemes, 
which, however, were unsuccessful 


Some handcuffs fit only on owing to financial difficulties, the 


one wrist, the other part being 
by the officer in charge of 


strong and dense layer of tissue prisoner. Snap-handoulfa enable a 
lying beneath the skin, Imown as detective to imprison one wrist of 


the palmar fascia. In middle-aged 
persons this fascia may contract, 
causing some fingers, often the 
ring and little fingers, to be 
drawn in towards the palm, thus 
crippling the hand. This condi- 
tion, Dupuytren’s contraction, as a 
rule requires operative treatment, 
but even then tends to recur. 
There is no fundamental difference 
between the hands of the higher 
apes and those of man. The chief 
difference is in the thumb, always 
shorter in the ape, and in the 
degree of its opposability. It is 
most human in the chimpanzee, 
and in some of the Anthropoidea is 
practically absent. See Anatomy. 

Hand* English measure of length. 


an offender with a single move- 
ment. Nippers are a variety of those 
handcuffs which are used only on 
one wrist,' the other part of the 
handcuff forming a handle. Twisters 
are a similar arrangement, the 
metal ring being replaced by a short 
length of chain that can be twisted 
round the prisoner’ s wrist. The 
latter are not used in Great Britain. 

Handel, Geobos Fbedebic 
(1685-1759). Anglo-German com- 
poser. Born at Halle, Saxony, son 
of a surgeon-barber, Feb. 23, 
1685, at a' very early age he 
revealed the possession of great 
musical gifts but received no en- 
couragement from his father to 
develop them. Eventually he be- 
came a pupil of Zachau, organist of 


quarrels of singers, and the opposi- 
tion of rival composers. 

He next turned to oratorio, and 
began that series of sacred works 
upon which his fame rests. Saul, 
and Israel in Egypt, were composed 
in 1739, Messiah and Samson both 
in 1741, Judas Maccabeus in 1746, 
and his last oratorio, Jephtha, in 
1751. During this period he was 



lake fcrot, it ongi^ted from a the cathedral at Halle, and spent 
human limb, bemg the breadth of some time in Berlin, afterwards be- 
2 ^ a coming organist at Halle. In 1703 

was aven to it ajd it went to Hambui^ and played 
^ ^ ® oroWra of &e 

lun . Opera House; then his first opera, 

Handbelte. Sinaia ^ of sweet Almira, was produced in 1703. He 
ton^ used both for the sake of went to Itafy for three years to ^laenC .rnuu/e/^ 

ttteiir own music, and also for study the methods of Italian opera ^mapictvni*wtnt$orCatue 
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subjected to all kinds of petty 
antagonism and serious financial 
loss. Prosperity set in later but 
health declined, and he was blind 
when he died, April 14, 1759. He 
had been a naturalised British 
subject since 1726. 

Handel’s output was enormous, 
in quantity exceeding that of Bach 
and Beethoven together. Besides 
41 operas and 27 oratorios he wrote 
cantatas, chorales, organ concer- 
tos, orchestral suites, and sonatas. 
He was deeply indebted to the 
Italians but greatly extended their 
emotional range. Though he stands 
in the forefront of the classical 
style, his treatment of the orches- 
tra is dramatic. It would be hard 
to name a greater melodist, and in 
even the forgotten operas there are 
gems of music, like the celebrated 
Largo (from Serse), the Minuet 
(from Berenice), and the aria 
Where’er You Walk (from Semele), 
which are household tunes, just 
as the Dead March (Saul) and 
See the Conquering Hero (Judas 
Maccabeus) are familiar from 
constant use on public occasions. 
Handel’s organ music ranks next 
to that of Bach, while as a writer 
for solo voice or choir he has no 
peer. Messiah {q.v.) is probably 
the most popular musical work in 
England, where Handel is more 
highly esteemed than anywhere 
else. His collected works were 
printed for the Handel Society, 
1844-68. There are Lives by 
S. Bockstro, 1883 ; R. A. Streat- 
feild, 1909; N. Flower, 1947. 

Handfasting. Form of provi- 
sional marriage formerly prevalent 
in Scotland, so called because the 
couple exchanged vows holding 
hands. They were then legally 
entitled to five together as man 
and wife for a year and a day, after 
which period they could either 
part or be married permanently. 
The child of a couple who parted 
was supported by the parent who 
severed the union. Handfasting 
was also the old English name for 
betrothal. See Marriage, 

Hand-grenade. An explosive 
hand missile. A hand-grenade 
can usually be thrown about 60 
yds., and should not, therefore, 
have an explosive effect over a 
greater radius than 30 yds. The 
provision of a suitable fuse is a 
matter of difficulty, both per- 
cussion and time fuses having their 
drawbacks. See Grenade. 

Handicap. In sporting con- 
tests, term denoting the bringing 
together, by penalties and allow- 
ances, the chances of the various 
competitors in such a manner as to 
afford an equal chance to each . In 


foot-racing, billiards, etc., this is 
accomplished by giving a start to 
the runner or player who is the 
inferior performer. In horse- 
racing, handicapping is effected by 
apportioning different weights to 
the various horses entered. Such 
races or contests are designated 
handicaps. The word is a con- 
traction of hand in the cap, in 
reference to the drawing of lots. 

Handkerchief. Square of linen, 
cotton, or silk for wiping the nose. 
It came into use about the time of 
Henry VIII, and Elizabeth’s reign 
saw handkerchiefs decorated with 
lace and made of silk. A muckinder 
or muckender was a handkerchief 
usually attached to the girdle, and 
worn by children about the be- 
ginning of the 17th century. 

Handley* Thomas Reginald 
(d. 1949). British comedian, 
known as Tommy Handley. Bom 
and educated 
i n Liverpool, 
he made his 
debut at 
Daly’s Theatre 
in the chorus 
of The Maid of 
the Mountains, 
1917, bef ore 
joining the 
Tommy Handley, R.N.A.S. After 

British comedian the war he 

was a member of various seaside 
concert parties, then was successful 
on the music-hall stage with a 
sketch, The Dis-Orderly Room. His 
first broadcast was in 1924. His 
greatest fame came through broad- 
casting with th© success of the 
weekly programme, It’s That Man 
Again (or ITMA), of which he was 
the central figure. First broadcast 
July 12, 1939, it was given a new 
form with Ted Kavanagh as 
script-writer in the autumn of 
that year, when Handley was 
among the original members of the 
B.B.C.’s w'ar-time variety repertory 
company at Bristol. Its high 
spirits, great speed, and unique 
nonsensical quality then soon made 
Itma the most popular B.B.C. pro- 
gramme in history, and it remained 
a leading feature of British radio, 
with oi2y short intervals, until 
Handley’s sudden death, Jan. 9, 
1949, when aged about 56. 
Handley was the only actor to 
take part in all 310 programmes. 
He also participated in successful 
radio and music-hall partnership 
with Ronald Frankau as Winter- 
bottom of “ Murgatroyd and 
Winterbottom.” ConsvU T. H., 
T. Kavanagh, 1949. 

Handley Page. Firm of British 
aircraft manufacturers ; also name 
of the aircraft it produced. The 


firm was founded in 1909 by F. 
Ha,ndley Page (q.v.), who was 
knighted in 1942. The firm manu- 
factured the largest bombers oper- 
ated by the R.F.C. and R.A.F. in 
the First Great War : the twin- 
engined 0/400 of 1915 and the 
four-engined V/1500 of 1918. Be- 
tween the wars outstanding Hand- 
ley Page machines were the 
Hyderabad, Heyford, and Harrow 
bombers, and the H.P. 42 air liner 
series for Imperial Airways. Then 
came the twin-engined Hampden 
(g.t?.) and four-engined Halifax 
(g.v.) bombers. Post-war types 
included the military Hastings and 
the commercial Hermes. 

Handsel. Earnest money ; pay- 
ment by a purchaser of part of an 
agreed sum into the vendor’s hand 
to bind a contract. The word is 
also applied to the first money 
taken at a market or on opening 
a new business, and in the north of 
Great Britain to presents made for 
luck- Thus in Scotland Handsel 
Monday is the popular name for 
the first Monday in the year, when 
presents of money are given in 
token of good will. 

Handsworth. District of Bir- 
mingham, England. Until 1911 
it was a separate urban dist., 
with a pop. of 60,000. Lying to the 
N.E. of the city proper, it is in 
Warwickshire, and gives its name 
to a pari. div. The parish church 
is the burial place of Matthew 
Boulton and James Watt. 

Handy Andy. Irish story, by 
Samuel Lover, 1842, and name of 
its chief character. The book is 
full of frolicsome fun, and long set 
a sort of standard for Irish humour 
of the more farcical kind. Andy 
himself is a typical blunderer, and 
many of the episodes were long 
popffiar as readhags or recitations. 

Hangar (Fr, shed). Building 
to house aircraft. Although mod- 
em machines will usually stand 
up to a degree of exposure hangars 
are always provided at permanent 
airfields in order to facilitate repair 
and maintenance work, as wefl as 
storage, 

Hangchow, Town of China, 
capital of Chekiang prov. It is on 
the Tsien-tang river, and was 
opened to foreign trade in 1896. 
being a treaty port until the 
Second Great War. It has an 
important silk industry. It is 
118 m. S.W. of Shanghai, with 
which it is connected by rly. and 
waterways. The tide in Hangchow 
bay, at the mouth of the Tsien- 
tang, forms a bore twice daily, 
varying in height from a few feet 
to 20 ft. (at times even 30) at the 
equinoxes. Pop. 506,930. 
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Hangdiow Bay . Large inlet of 
the E. China Sea, indenting the 
shore of the prov. of Chekiang. It 
penetrates iidand for about 110 m. 
and receives the waters of the 
Tsien-tang, on which, 20 m. 
from its mouth, stands the port of 
Hangchow. At its entrance the 
distance across is 52 m. 

Hanging. Death from constric- 
tion of the neck, the constricting 
force being the weight of the body. 
In modem judicial hanging, in 
which a long drop is allowed, death 
is practically instantaneous, being 
due to fracture or dislocation of the 
upper cervical vertebrae which 
prwiuces compression or rupture 
of the spinal cord (breaking the 
neck). In the old form of execu- 
tion, which was practised at 
Tyburn, the noose was placed 
round the neck of the condemned 
person while standing on a cart, 
which was then driven away from 
beneath him. In this method, 
and in most suicidal hangings, 
death is due partly to asphyxia and 
partly to arrest of the circulation 
in the brain by compression of the 
large blood-vessels in the neck. 
Hanging is a method of commit- 



Murder by hanging is almost 
unknown, but several instances 
are recorded of a murderer sus- 
pending the body of his victim 
after death in order to suggest 
suicide. See Capital Punishment. 

Hanging Gardens of Baby- 
lon. One of the seven wonders 
of the ancient world. Situated 
within the confines of the palace 
of Nebuchadrezzar, they occupied 
a space of some four acres, and 
were in a series of terraces, resting 
on arches and rising to 300 ft. 
above the level of the plain. They 
contained a profusion of the choic- 
est flowers, groves of trees, se- 
cluded arbours, and banqueting 
halls, and were watered from a 
reservoir at the highest point in 
direct artificial connexion with the 
Euphrates. The gardens were 
probably laid "out by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, though other traditions 
associate them with Semiramis. 
See Babylon. 

Hanging Valley. Tributary 
valley leading to an over-deepened 
main valley. Many valleys in 
mountainous districts have been 
considerably deepened below the 
level of the side vaUeys. The 
rivers of these tributary or hanging 
valleys descend to the main stream 
by waterfalls. Gleologists diffei 
as to the cause which deepened 
the main valley, but the general 
belief is that hanging vaUeys were 


produced by glacial erosion, and 
this is supported by the fact that 
they are especially numerous in 
glaciated regions. Some still con- 
tain glaciers. See Fiord. 

Hangnest. Popular name for 
a large group of American birds 
{Icteridae) known also as troupials. 
Related to the starlings, they take 
their name from the curious nests 
they construct. These are closely 
woven of grass and hair, are rather 
purselike in shape, often 2 ft. long, 
with the entrance near the bottom, 
and hang from the slender branches 
of trees. As many as 40 nests 
have been found in a single tree. 

Hango (Finnish Han^iemi). 
Fortified port in Finland. It is on 
the peninsula Hango-Udd, at the 
entry to the Gulf of Finland, and 
the terminus of the coast rly. from 
Leningrad. The harbour is safe, 
and there is a good shipping trade. 
The chief exports are butter, tim- 
ber, and paper. The sea baths are 
much patronised. Hango was 
among the concessions that Russia 
demanded from Finland in 1939. 
Russian troops attempted a land- 
ing on Nov. 30 and the place was 
heavily bombed by aircraft. It 
was leased to Russia for 30 years 
as a military base in accordance 
with the peace treaty of 1940. 
On Dec. 4, 1941, the Russians 
withdrew, Finland having become 
an ally of Germany. By the 
armistice signed on Sept. 19, 1944, 
Russia renounced her rights to the 
lease of the peninsula in exchange 
for an area near Helsinki. 

Hank. Standard measure of 
length ; also a convenient form in 
which to put up yams for transit. 
Thread is wound off a bobbin 
round the arms of a reel. Eighty 
wraps round the IJ-yard reel used 
in cotton yam represent one lea or 
120 yds. Seven leas equal 840 
yds., or one cotton hank. For 
measuring worsted yams the reel 
has a circumference of one yard ; 
the worsted lea is thus 80 yds., 
and the worsted hank 560 yds., or 
one-third less than cotton. The 
linen lea is 300 yds., and the spun 
silk hank is 120 yds. 

The hank is in effect a large 
skein and after being measured it 
is tied with a thread which separ- 
ates lea from lea and hol^ the end 
of the thread. The hank is knotted 
for convenience by being twisted 
and folded back upon itself. The 
hanks are then bundled into neat 
packages normally of 10 lb. weight. 

Hankey, Mattrice Pascal 
Alers Hankey, 1st Baron (b. 
1877). British civil servant. Bom 
April 1, 1877, he was educated at 
Rugby, and joined the Royal 


Marines in 1895. During the First 
Great War he was secretary to 
the war cabinet in 1916 and then 
to the imperial 
war cabinet. 

Concerned with 
the arrange- 
ments for the 
peace confer- 
ence, he was 
British repre- 
sentative on its 
secretariat. He 
was awarded _ Hankey, 
£25,000 for his 

services in the war, and was clerk 
of the privy council, 1923“-38. He 
became minister without portfolio 
in Chamberlain’s war cabinet, 
1939-40, was then chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster, paymaster- 
general, and from 1943 chairman 
of the colonial research products 
council. He was knighted in 1916 
and created a peer in 1938. 

. Han-Kiang. River of China, 
described in this work as Han. 



Hankow. River port of China, 
in Hupeh prov. It is on the left 
bank of the Yang-tse, 600 m. from 
the mouth, at the junction of the 
Han river. Founded during the 
Ming dynasty, it was left in ruins 
after the Taiping rebellion of 1853- 
60, but was opened in 1862 to 
foreign trade and remained a 
treaty port until the Second Great 
War, Hankow is connected by 
rly. with Peiping, 755 m., and is 
accessible in summer to ocean- 
going steamers. With Hanyang, 
across the Han, and Wuchang, on 
the S. bank of the Yang-tse, it 
forms the foremost trading centre 
in central China, surpassed in 
importance in the whole country 
by Shanghai only. Pop. of the 
three cities, 777,993. 

After the capture of Nanking 
by the Japanese in 1937, Hankow 
became the headquarters of Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek and the pro- 
visional capital of China. Japan- 
ese troops entered the city on 
Oct. 26, 1938, but the government 
had retired to Chungking. Though 
bombed by Allied aircraft, Han- 
kow remained in Japanese hands 
until Aug., 1945. 

Hanley. District of Stoke-on- 
Trent, formerly a coxmty borough 
and market town. It is 18 m. N. of 
Stafiiord and is 
served by rail- 
way. Hanley’s 
chief buildings 
are the town 
hall, Victoria 
Hall, public li- 
brary, school of 
art, and technical 
Hanley arms museum, as well 
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as a number of ehurclies. There 
are three parks and two recreation 
grounds. The staple industry is 
the manufacture of pottery of all 
kinds from chinaware to tiles ; 
there are also foundries and iron- 
works, while around are extensive 
coal mines. A modem place, 
Hanley developed with the growth 
of the pottery industry. It was 
made a borough in 1857, and in 
1910 was included in Stoke-on- 
Trent. It had then a pop. of 
66,000. being the most populous 
of the so-caEed Five Towns. 
Arnold Bennett was a native. See 
Potteries ; Stoke-on-Trent. 

Hanna, Mabctjs Alonzo 
(1837-1904). American politician. 
Born at Lisbon, Ohio, Sept. 24, 
1837, he worked in his father’s 
grocery store at Cleveland after a 
brief schooling. Later he de- 
veloped iron and coal industries 
on a large scale. In 1880 he 
organized a business men’s move- 
ment on the Republican side. In 
1896 he led the campaign for 
McKinley’s nomination and subse- 
quent election. From 1897 until 
his death he represented Ohio in 
the Senate, where his principal 
achievement was securing the 
acceptance of the Panama, as 
opposed to the Nicaragua, route 
for the canal. A shrewd political 
manager, he has been described 
as the nearest thing to a national 
boss that ever emerged in this 
country.” He died Feb. 15, 1904. 

Hannah. Wife of Elkanah and 
mother of the prophet Samuel 
(1 Sam. 1, 2). Samuel' was bom 
in answer to prayer, and she de- 
dicated him to God’s service, 
taking him to Eli, the high priest, 
to become his attendant. Fairly 
common as a Christian name, 
Hannah in Hebrew means grace. 

Hannay, James (1827-73). A 
Scottish author. Bora at Dum- 
fries, Feb. 17, 1827, he served in 
the na^ 1840-45. He then be- 
came a journalist, working for The 
Morning Chronicle and in 1860-64 
as editor of The Edinburgh Cour- 
ant. From 1868 he was British 
consul at Barcelona, where he died 
Jan. 3, 1873. Hannay’s writings 
include novels, essays, and mis- 
cellaneous articles. Satire and 
Satirists, 1854, and Characters 
and Criticisms, 1865, show 
literary knowledge and taste. 
His novels include Hearts are 
Trumps, 1848 ; Singleton Fon- 
tenoy, 1850 ; Eustace Conyers, 
1855. He also wrote studies on 
Thackeray, 1869. 

Hannay, Jambs Owen. Irish 
novelist, better known as George 
A. Birmingham (q.v.). 


Hannay, Richabd. An adven- 
turous character and the narrator 
in a number of novels by John 
Buchan (Lord Tweedsmuir, q,v.), 
A modem Admirable Crichton, 
he first appeared in the trilogy : 
The Thiriy-Nine Steps (1915), 
Greenmantle (1916), Mr. Stand- 
fast (1919). He also figured in The 
Three Hostages (1924), John 
McNab (1925), The Dancing Floor 
(1926), The Runagates Club (1928 ), 
and The Island of Sheep (1936). 

Hanneu, James Hannen, 
Baron (1821-94). British lawyer. 
Bom in London, he was educated 
at S. Paul’s and Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, and was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple, 1848. 
Appointed junior counsel to the 
treasury, 1863, he became a judge 
of the queen’s bench, 1868, and 
judge of the probate and divorce 
court, 1872. He was president of 
the admiralty and divorce di- 
vision, 1875 to 1891, when he was 
appointed a lord of appeal and 
created a life peer. In 1888 he 
presided over the Parnell com- 
mission, and in 1892 was an 
arbitrator in the dispute con- 
cerning the Bering Sea fisheries. 
Strong, dignified, learned, and ac- 
curate, Hannen ranks among the 
greatest English judges of the 19th 
century. He died March 29, 1894. 

Hannen, Nicholas James 
(b. 1881). British actor. Bom in 
London, May 1, 1881, he was 
educated at 
Radley, Heid- 
elberg, and 
Rouen. He 
studied archi- 
tecture under 
Lutyens, but 
in 1910 went 
on the stage, 
in The Girl in 

Briti^haotor 

four years in musical comedy. He 
made his first London success as 
Nelson in The Dynasts, and 
created a series of restrained, 
purposefulcharacters 
in such plays as 
The Conquering 
Hero, Escape (q.v.). 

Many W aters. Accent 
on Youth, Winter 
Sunshine, and People 
of Our Class. In 1944 
he joined the Old Vic 
company, playing in 
Shakespeare, Sheri- 
dan, Ibsen, and 
Shaw. He was a 
leader of opposition 
to the regular open- 
ing of theatres on 
Sundays, 


Hannibal. City of Missouri, 
U.S.A., in Marion co. It stands on 
the right bank of the Mississippi 
river, 120 m. N.W. of St. Louis, 
and is served by the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy rly., an 
airport, and river steamers and 
barges. Across the Mississippi 
are two bridges, the Wabash 
(formerly Hannibal) completed 
1871, and the Mark Twain, com- 
pleted in 1935, the centenary of 
the birth of that writer, who 
passed his boyhood at Hannibal. 
The city abounds in memorials 
to him, including a lighthouse 
rising 200 ft. above the river, and a 
statue in the 200-acre Riverview 
Park, while his home is preserved. 
The world’s first rly. mail car was 
produced here. Industrial plants 
include rly. shops, a large cement 
works, and factories making struc- 
tural steel, precision tools, metal 
furniture, and shoes. Hannibal 
was founded in 1819, and re- 
ceived a city charter in 1845. 
Pop. 20,865. 

Haxmibal (o. 247-183 b.o.). 
Carthaginian soldier. He was the 
son of Hamilcar Barca, who, after 
the first Punic War (264r-241 B.o.), 
in which Rome had wrested the 
command of the sea from her 
rival, organized what was vir- 
tually an independent Carthag- 
inian dominion in Spain. In 
childhood Hannibal had taken a 
great oath to his father that his 
life should be devoted to the over- 
throw of Rome. In Spain the boy 
showed such extraordinary capa- 
city that after Hartulcar’s death 
the soldiery demanded his ap- 
pointment to the supreme com- 
mand. But Hannibal served under 
his brother-in-law Hasdrubal un- 
til the death of the latter in 221. 

Two years later, , by laying 
siege to the allied town of Sagun- 
tum, he roused Rome to declare 
war upon Carthage. He at once 
resolved upon an invasion of 
Italy. With extraordinary skill 
“ he led his army from Spain 
through S. Gaul in 
218, defeated in the 
Rhone valley a Ro- 
man expedition sent 
to hold him in check, 
carried his army over 
the Alpine passes, as 
Napoleon did 2,000 
years later, in the face 
of extraordinary dif- 
ficulties, descended 
by the pass of Mont 
Genevre into the 
Lombard plain, and 
routed the Roman 
armies at the battles 
of Ticinus and the 




Hannibal, Carthaginian soldier 

From a bust found at Capua, 
now in Naples Museum 
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Trebbia. He led into Italy perhaps 
20,000 men and 6,000 horse, also 
elephants which he used in battle. 

Throughout the struggle Han- 
nibal had to live upon the country, 
while he was entirely dependent 
upon his own military genius, the 
small and miscellaneous but de- 
voted and admirably trained 
army, and such support as he 
could persuade or compel Rome’s 
Italian enemies to supply. The 
Romans had the ascendancy by 
sea, so that he was in effect cut 
off from Spanish and African bases. 

Carthaginian Victories 

In the spring of 217 he pushed 
southwards, ambushed the great 
army of the Roman general 
Flaminius, and annihilated it at 
the battle of Lake Trasimenus. 
Failing to force a general engage- 
ment upon the new Roman com- 
mander Fabius Maximus {q-v.\ 
he succeeded in passing by him and 
penetrating into S. Italy. There 
on Aug. 2, 216, he beguiled a third 
Roman commander with an army 
of 80,000 men into fighting a 
pitched battle at Cannae in Apulia. 
The finest force Rome had ever 
assembled was surrounded and 
almost annihilated, with the poli- 
tical effect of bringing over the S. 
Italians to Hannibal’s side. The 
fact that he was still unable to 
besiege and capture Rome, but 
wintered at Capua instead of 
making the attempt, demonstrates 
the desperate character of his task. 

From this time, while his ascen- 
dancy in the field was never 
broken, he was always struggling 
with diminishing resources against 
an inexhaustible adversary. Han- 
nibal, like Frederick the Great in 
the Seven Years’ War, might 
strike and strike again, but his 
blows could do no more than pre- 
serve his own army from destruc- 
tion. At last, in 207, the Cartha- 
ginians threw another army under 
his brother Hasdrubal into N. 
Italy. Could he have effected a 
junction with Hannibal, the tide 
might have been turned ; but 
while Hannibal was being con- 
tained in the S., the Roman general 
Nero, by a brilliant march, brought 
Hasdrubal’s advancing army to 
action on the Metaurus and 
destroyed it. The battle was 
decisive. Hannibal remained on 
the defensive in the S., while the 
Romans crushed the Carthaginian 
power in Spain and in Sicily, and 
prepared a great expedition against 
Carihage itself. 

Thither Hannibal was recalled 
in 203. But though he was placed 
in command, he was not, as in 
Italy, in effective control 


veteran troops' who knew and 
trusted him. The Carthaginian 
army was crushed by Scipio at 


ed. E. C. Dawson, 1888; Life, 
C. D. Michael, 1928. 

Hanno. Name of several emin- 


Zama, 202, and in the following ent Carthaginians. Hanno the 
year Rome dictated terms of Great (ji, 3rd century b.c.) was 


peace. Hannibal retired from Car- 
thage, where he was made power- 
less by the jealousy of the oligar- 
chical government, and withdrew 
to Asia Minor, jvhence he urged 


for 35 years the leader of the aristo- 
cratic party at Carthage which 
favoured peaceful relations with 
Rome, as opposed to Hamilcar 
Barca, Hannibal, and Hasdrubal, 


the enemies of Rome to make war who advocated war. About 240 
upon her. In 183, finding that he was governor of Libya, where 
his protector Prusias could not his oppression of the inhabitants 
resist the Roman demands for the caused them to revolt, in which 
surrender of his person, he took they were supported by the Cartha- 
poison at Libyssa. So perished one ginian mercenaries. Hanno was at 
who as a military genius stands be- first successful, but his inability to 
side Alexander the Great, Julius take advantage of his victory at 
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Caesar, Marlborough, and Napo- Utica and his carelessness in with- 
leon. S^e Carthage ; Rome. drawing his forces ^led to a severe 

reverse, with the result that he was 
Bibliography. Carthage and the superseded by Hamilcar Barca 

whom he afterwards oher! 
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English missionaiy bishop. Born undertook a voyage of discovery 
at Hurstpierpoint, Sept. 3, 1847, along the west coast of Africa, the 

he was educat- object of which was the increase of 

ed at St. Mary the commercial prosperity of Car- 
Hall, Oxford, thage and the foundation of 
His first minis- colonies. He wrote an account of 
terial duties his voyage, originally in the Punic 
were discharged language, which has been preserved 
at Martinhoe, in a Greek version, entitled The 
Devon, and Periplus (Eng. trans. Thomas' 
S. George’s, Falconer, 1797). 

, „ Hurstpierpoint. Hanoi. Town of Vietnam, in 

North Vietnam (Tongking). The 
murder of two town stands on the right bank 
missionaries on the Victoria Nyanza of the Song-ka or Red river, about 
induced him to offer his services 100 m. from its mouth in the China 
to the Church Missionary Society. Sea. Inl902 it superseded Saigon 
Soon after his arrival in Uganda as capital of Indo-China ; from 
he was prostrated udth fever, and 1903 it was the seat of the governor- 
forced to return to England. In general of French Indo-China ; 



at Martinhoe, 
Devon, and 
S. George’s, 
, Hurstpierpoint. 

James Hanmngtoa, icQO fkc. 
Missionary bishop 18»Ztlie 
murder of two 
missionaries on the Victoria Nyanza 
induced him to offer his services 
to the Church Missionary Society. 
Soon after his arrival in Uganda 
he was prostrated udth fever, and 
forced to return to England. In 
1884 he was con- n — ^ 

secrated bishop 
of Eastern Equa- // // 

torial Africa. He 

reached Mom- QpSyj 

basa in Jan., 

188 5, in July v 
he started for // 

Uganda, and 

when almost at I 

his goal his party / 

was suddenly at- 
tacked by forces 
of King Mwanga. 

Imprisoned in a 
grass hut for 

eight days, he, //^ 

with the men of ^ 
his caravan, was f] 

murdered on Oct. ^ | ’ 

29, 1885. Consi^ Hanoi. Plan s 
Last Journals, town 
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Hanoi. Plan showing the business quarter o£ this 
town of Korth Vietnam (Tongking) 
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made capital of Vietnam 1^46, 
it was displaced as seat of govern- 
ment by Saigon, 1949. 

The town occupies a large 
area. A fine rly. bridge, opened 
1902, spans the river, and there are 
extensive remains of an ancient 
royal palace. The old native quarter 
lies between the citadel and the 
river. The houses are mainly of 
wood and mud, but after the com- 
ing of the French many handsome 
buildings arose •” official premises, 
museum, hospital, theatre, and 
various hotels. A school of medi- 
cine for natives was opened in 
1902, and together with a Euro- 
pean college was formed into the 
university of Indo-China in 1917. 
The latter has faculties in arts, 
law, medicine, and pharmacy. The 
twin-towered cathedral is a promi- 
nent landmark. The citadel, which 
is perched on an eminence, is a 
square, 1,200 yds, to each side, 
surroxmded by a brick wall, and 
contains many of the public build- 
ings. In the vicinity is the Great 
Lake, on the shore of which is a 
Buddhist temple and a huge image 
of Buddha in bronze. 

The city has electric tramways 
and a racecourse, An important 
centre of trade, mostly carried on 
by Europeans and Chinese, it 
has rly. connexion with Haiphong, 
the principal port, and with China. 
Manufactures include inlaid and 
lacquer ware, filigree work, mats, 
gold and silver wire, leather arti- 
cles, and embroidery. Pop. 
134,849. 


Hanoi was occupied by Japanese 
forces in Nov., 1941, by agreement 
with the Vichy government. When 
Chinese troops entered North Indo- 
China on Sept. 16, 1945, to receive 
the Japanese surrender, their 
headquarters were established at 
Hanoi. This occupation ended in 
April, 1946, under the terms of a 
Franco-Chinese treaty signed at 
Chungking, Feb. 28. 

Hanotaux, (Albert Auouste) 
Gabriel (1853-1944). French his- 
torian and statesman. He was 
bom at Beau- 
revoir, Aisne, 
Nov. 19, 1863. 
An article by 
him in La Re- 
puhlique Fran- 
Qaise attracted 
Gambetta and 
secured him an 
appointment 
in the foreign 
office. In 1885 
he held a position in the French 
legation in Constantinople. Deputy 
for Aisne, 1886-89, he became con- 
spicuous by his opposition to Bou- 



Gabiiel Hanotaux, 
Flench historian 



Hanoi, Vietnam. Air view pi the central section of the ** city between 
the waters,” showing the Petit Lac in the foreground 


langer. Having been director of 
the French foreign office, 1892, he 
was foreign minister 1894-95 and 
1896-98. Hanotaux was a firm 
supporter of the policy that 
brought about the Franco-Russian 
alliance ; but his anti-British 
policy in Africa led to the Fashoda 
incident of 1898. In 1897 he was 
elected to the Academy. 

Hanotaux wrote a History of the 
War of 1914, which was published 
serially in many vols. His stan- 
dard works are Histoire de Riche- 
lieu, 1893-1903, awarded the 
Gobert Prize by the Academy ; 
Histoire de la France Contem- 
poraine, 1903-08, Eng. trans. J. 0. 
Tarver ; Histoire de la Troisieme 
Republique, 1904; Histoire de la 
Nation Fran^aise, 1920-24. In 
1929 he published a study of Foch. 
HediedAprail,1944. 

Hanover (Ger. Hannover). 
Former German province. Origin- 
ally a principality, then an elec- 
torate, then a kingdom, Hanover 
became a province after its annexa- 
tion by Prussia. Before it lost, 
1816, the duchy of Lauenburg to 
Prussia, the kingdom of Hanover 
had an area of 14,733 sq. m. ; on 
its annexation by Prussia in 1866, 
its area became 14,892 sq. m., 
owing to the incorporation in it of 
E. Friesland, the former bishop- 
ric of Hildesheim, etc. Its capital 
is the city of Hanover ; its greatest 
extent E. - W. is 180 m., S. - N. 
150 m. ; it borders E. on the river 
Elbe, from Wittenberge to its 
mouth; N. on the North Sea — 
with the ports of Emden and 
Wilhelmshaven ; W. on the 
Netherlands ; S. on Westphalia, 
Greater Hesse, and Thuringia. 
Its pop. (1933) was 3,365,610, 
mostly of the Lower Saxon race ; 


82 p.Q. are Protestant, 1 p.c. R.G. 
Its mostly flat and well-watered 
countryside has given rise to 
specialised agriculture ; the breed- 
ing of fine horses and of the famous 
Frisian cattle, growing of wheat, 
rye, and barley, beekeeping and, 
especially in the Liinehurg heath 
area, mutton-grazing, are the main 
branches. 

C!oal, lead, silver, and salt min - 
ing are of some importance, and 
Germany’s main petroleum weUs 
are in Hanover. There are also 
several large iron works and ma- 
chine and tool plants, and a con- 
siderable fishing industry, as well 
as shipbuilding and shipping. 

The chequered history of the 
state begins with that of the 
sovereign principality of Calenberg, 
founded in 1495 after being a part 
first of Liinehurg, until 1409, then 
of Brunswick. The principality of 
Gottingen was joined to it in 1612, 
and in 1634 both fell to a younger 
branch of the Brunswick dynasty. 
In the meantime several counties 
had been added to it ; in 1689 it 
acquired the duchy of Lauenburg, 
and in 1692, under Duke Ernest 
Augustus, husband of Sophia, 
daughter of the Elector Palatine 
and German “ Winter King ” 
Frederick V, and granddaughter 
of James I of England, an elec- 
torate was conferred upon the 
house, now called Hanover, though 
its family name was still Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg. Under their son, 
George, the lands of the Celle side- 
line, and in 1714 the British 
crown, fell to the dynasty. As 
George I, this prince established a 
personal union. In 1 7 1 5 he bought 
from Sweden, for Hanover, the 
duchies of Bremen and Verden ; 
George II acquired further small- 
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ish areas, and under George III the 
Hanoverian state chancellery and 
other offices were transferred to 
Ijondon, Hanover being, in fact, 
ruled by the Hanoverian nobility. 
In 1737, under George II, the 
university of Gottingen was created 
and rapidly became a centre of 
historical and political research. 
Allied with Prussia, Hanover 
suffered heavily in the Seven Years' 
War, and was for a period under 
French occupation. 

Fighting the French again, 
1793-95 ; conquered, and for two 
years occupied, by Napoleon ; given 
by him to Prussia in 1805 and 
taken back by him, 1807, partly 
embodied in his brother Jerome’s 
kingdom of Westphalia, Hanover 
was liberated in 1813 and, enlarged, 
elevated to a kingdom by the 
Congress of Vienna. William IV, 
in 1831, dismissed the all-powerful 
Count Munster and appointed his 
brother Adolf Frederick, duke of 
Cambridge, governor-general. 

Separation from Great Britain 

With Victoria’s accession, 1837, 
as the Hanoverian law did not 
allow female succession, the per- 
sonal union ceased, and G^rgeEH’s 
fifth son, Ernest Augustus, duke of 
Cumberland, succeeded to the 
Hanoverian throne. He abolished 
the constitution granted in 1833, 
and thereby provoked the famous 
protest of seven professors of 
Gottingen (g.u.), and their exodus, 
in 1837, but had to moderate his 
regime during the 1848 revolution. 
His son, George V of Hanover, who 
succeeded in 1851, was blind ; he 
also tried to turn back the clock 
and curtail the constitutional 
rights of the people. In the con- 
flict between Prussia and Austria 
he backed the latter and, though 
his forces won a battle at Langen- 
salza (June 27, 1866), was forced 
to capitulate, to abfficate, and to 
see his country annexed to Prussia 
by Bismarck. 

The fortune of the royal house 
was confiscated and, under the 
name of Welfenfonds {—funds for 
the Guelphs), utilised by Bismarck 
for political bribery and propa- 
ganda; in 1892, however, it was 
transformed into a debt of the 
Prussian state, of £3 million, of 
which the interest was henceforth 
paid to the duke of Cumberland, 
claimant to the Hanoverian throne. 
The claim to independence from 
Prussia was kept alive by the 
Deutsch-Hannoversohe Partei, or 
Guelph party, which held some 
7 to 11 seats (of 379) in the Im- 
perial parliament, and dwindled 
to only 4 or 5 under the Weimar 
Republic. A Guelph legion, of 


implacable partisans of the Hano- 
verian dynasty, was formed in 
1867 ; expelled by the Nether- 
lands and Switzerland, it estab- 
lished itself in France, but was 
dissolved 1 870. The Prusso-Hano- 
verian feud formally ended when, 
1913, Prince Em^ Augustus, son 
and heir of the pretender, the duke 
of Cumberland, married Kaiser 
William II’s only daughter and 
was made duke of Brunswick; 
one of his sons, in turn, was made 
an officer in the German army and, 
under the Nazi regime, endowed 
with the name of Prince Gfeorge 
of Hanover. 

In the Second Great War, the 
British 2nd army invaded Hanover 
in the first days of April, 1945, and 
advanced rapidly, reaching Iiauen- 
burg on the Elbe, April 19. At 
F.M. Montgomery’s tactical head- 
quarters on Lunebnrg heath 
Gen.-Admiral von Friedeburg 
signed the unconditional surrender 
of all German naval, land, and air 
forces opposing 21st army group. 

Hanover was in the British zone 
of occupation in Germany, achiev- 
ing the status of a Land (state) 
Aug., 1946 ; two months later it was 
absorbed in the new Land of Lower 
Saxony,' composed of Hanover, 
Oldenburg, and Brunswick. 

Hanover (Ger. Hannover). 
German city. It lies at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Leine and 

Ihme, halfway 

between Berlin 
and the Rhine. 
Though an old 
town, first men- 
tioned, as Hono- 
vere (high river 
bank) in 1163, a 

Hanow town city firom 1203, 
and a ducal resi- 
dence since 1636, Hanover is in the 
main a modem city. In its centre, 
however, it preserved a series of pre- 
cious old buildings untH the Second 
Great War, when no building of 
importance escaped damage from 
severe Allied air raids. It had 
gabled Gothic dwellings ; the 
Knochenhauer, Leibnitz, and other 
houses ; castle, market, S. Cross, 
and S. Giles churches dating back 
to the 13th and 14th centuries; 
the old town hall (15th century) ; 
several palaces ; and fortifications. 
The main palace was built 1635-40, 
while that of Herrenhausen, N.W. 
of the city, built 1665, was famous 
for its park arranged on the Ver- 
sailles pattern. A number of 
beautiful parks and gardens, 
mostly dating back to Electoral 
days, were one of Hanover’s main 
characteristics. Modem buildings, 
among them a new town hall, an 


opera house, the technical univer- 
sity, etc,, made Hanover one of- 
Germany’s most impressive cities. 

Hanover was the seat of finishing 
industry. It had iron- and steel- 
works, locomotive, bridge, and 
other engineering plants, Ger- 
many’s greatest mbber combine 
(15,000 workers), machine and 
automobile factories, dye, paint, 
and ink fectories, paper, velvet, 
and wool mills ; made typewriters, 
gramophone records, tobacco, 
chocolate, cakes, meat preserves, 
etc. Some 25,000 separate 
enterprises gave work to nearly 

200.000 workers. 

A large river and canal port, 
with the largest lock in Europe 
close by, Hanover handled up to 

400.000 tons of inland navigation. 
As a railway junction on the main 
E.— W. line between Berlin and 
Cologne, and the main N.-S. line 
between Hamburg and Bremen 
m the N. and Frankfort and 
Munich in the S., and an airport 
with services to Russia, Denmark 
and Sweden, the Netherlands and 
Great Britain, Belgium and France, 
and Switzerland and Czecho- 
slovakia, Hanover ranked in 
importance, though only 10th in 
order of population figures, with 
the greatest cities of Germanv. 
Pop. (1948 est.) 400,000. 

During the Second Great War, 
Hanover was captured on April 
10, 1946, by infantry of the U.S. 
9th army. Capital through 
centuries of the principality, elec- 
torate, kingdom, and province of 
Hanover, it became capital of the 
new Land (state) of Lower Saxony 
created in the British zone of 
occupation in Germany, Oct., 1946. 

Hanover Square. A London 
square. It lies between the junc- 
tions of New Bond Street and Re- 
gent Street with Oxford Street. 
Laid out in 1718, and named in 
honour of George I, it has num- 
bered among residents the book- 
collecting duke of Roxburgh, at 
Harewood House, built for him by 
the brothers Adam ; General Lord 
Cadogan ; the earl of Harewood, 
whose residence became the home 
of the Royal Agricultural Society ; 
Lord High Chancellor Cowper ; 
Lord Palmerston, father of the 
prime minister ; Augusta, duchess 
of Brunswick ; Mrs. Jordan the 
actress ; Talleyrand ; Lords Anson 
and Rodney ; and Thomas Camp- 
bell as guest of the 2nd earl of Minto. 

Mostly rebuilt, the square is now 
occupied by learned societies and 
business establishments. The 
Oriental Club, founded in 1824, is 
at No. 18. The once famous Han- 
over Rooms and the Hanover 
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Square Club are no more. On the 
E. side is a statue of William Pitt 
by Chantrey, set up in 1831 ; and 
in George Street is the church of 
S. George, Hanover Square, built 
1713-24, which once had almost a 
monopoly of society weddings. 

Hansard. A verbatim report af 
U.K. parliamentary debates, named 
after Luke Hansard (1762-1828), 
a Norwich compositor. As printer 
in the house of commons after 
1803, he continued Cobbett’s 
Parliamentary History under the 
title of Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates. These reports, issued by 
himself and his family down to 
1889, were at first taken from the 
newspapers and revised by mem- 
bers. Following actions for libel, 
the reports were protected by the 
privileges of the house of com- 
mons in 1840, but not until 1857 
did the Treasury subsidise them. 

In 1889 Hansard, became a pub- 
lic company, and when this was 
wound up the work was done by 
contract, the reports from 1895 to 
1908 being supplied by The Times 
staff. Then the state took control, 
and the debates were reported by 
a government staff, of which James 
Dods Shaw (d. 1916) was the first 
editor. The Speaker and the Lord 
Chancellor (for debates in the 
house of lords), assisted by the de- 
bates publication committee, is the 
final authority in the event of com- 
plaints as to the reporting. From 
1946 Hansard was printed on ro- 
tary presses hke a newspaper. 
It can be bought by the public, in 
daily or weekly editions, while 
parliament is in session. 

Hanseatic League or Haksa. 
Association for commercial pur- 
poses of the commercial towns of 
N. Germany in the later Middle 
Ages. When not only every coun- 
try but every town regarded the 
presence of foreign traders as a 
necessary eviland the traders them- 
selves as persons to whom no facili- 
ties should be conceded, no one 
could trade abroad without having 
at his back an association of which 
he was a member. Each trading 
town became a trading associa- 
tion. While they retained their 
mutual jealousies, they gradually 
realized the advantages of com- 
bination for the purposes of trad- 
ing in foreign lands, exacting oon- 
tjessions, and acting in concert 
against piracy. Such loose leagues 
were formed by the towns engaged 
in the Baltic trade and by those 
engaged in the North Sea trade, 
there being several of these in the 
early 13th century. 

The first Hansa or association 
which obtained concessions in Eng- 



Hanover Square. S. George’s Church, 
built 1713-24, where many fashion- 
able weddings have been solemnised 


land was that of the Merchants of 
Cologne, who gradually admitted 
the Hansas of other towns. In 
1282 the German Hansa, which in- 
cluded Cologne, Hamburg, and 
Liibeck, was permanently estab- 
lished; this prepared the way 
for a more general combination 
into the Hanseatic League of the 
North German commercial towns; 
The league became so powerful 
that it was able to dominate the 
foreign trade of Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and even to some ex- 
tent of London. Wisby, on Goth- 
land, was its great entrepdt. The 
English commercial history of the 
14th and 16th centruies is largely 
that of the efforts of the English 
associations, the Merchants of the 
Staple, and the Merchant Adven- 
turers, to restrict the privileges of 
the Hansa in England and to extort 
corresponding privileges from the 
Hanseatic towns in Germany. 

The League even acquired a po- 
litical domination in the Baltic ; 
but at the end of the 15th century 
its power was waning ; by the mid- 
dle of the 16th century it had lost 
all its privileges in England ; geo- 
graphical discoveries and maritime 
developments had provided new 
pathways for commerce, and by 
the opening of the 17th century the 
League had ceased to be of great 
account. Its doom was finally 
sealed by the disintegration of Ger- 
many wrought by the Thirty 
Years’ War. j8ce Bremen; Ger- 
many ; Guild ; Hamburg ; Liibeck. 

Hansen, Gerhard Henrik 
ArmIANOB (1841-1912). Norwegian 
physician. As a doctor in Copen- 
hagen he carried out extensive 
research work to discover the cause 
of leprosy, which had hitherto 


been associated with the con- 
sumption of decomposing fish. 
Hansen isolated the lepra bacillus, 
which is believed to cause the 
disease. The provision of hos- 
pitals or sanatoria for leprosy 
patients in Norway led to a great 
reduction of the disease there. 

Hansen, Peter Andreas(1795~ 
1874). Danish astronomer. Bom 
in Slesvig, Dec. 8, 1795, he became 
director of the Seeberg observatory 
near Gotha. Having turned his 
attention to lunar observation, he 
issued Tables de la Lune, 1857, 
published by the British govern- 
ment, who awarded the author 
£1,000. Foreign member of the 
Royal Society, and holder of the 
Copley medal, 1850, in 1842 and 
1860 he received the gold medal of 
the Royal Astronomical Society. 
He died at Gotha, March 28, 1874. 
The work of Hansen, one of the 
most profound mathematical as- 
tronomers, formed the basis of 
many calculations used in the pre- 
paration of The Nautical Almanac. 

Hausi. Subdivision and town 
of East Punjab, India, in Hissar 
district. Area, 803 sq. m. Hansi 
town, one of the oldest places in N. 
India, contains cotton ginning and 
pressing factories. There is rly. 
connexion with Delhi. Pop. sub- 
division, 224,370 ; town, 22,590. 

Hansom Cab. Type of horse- 
drawn vehicle. An improved cab- 
riolet, it was invented by Joseph 
Aloysius Han- 
som (1803-82), 

Yorkshire archi- 
tect, who in 1834 
registered a 
“ patent, safety 
cab.” Its chief 
features were 
two great wheels 
and a dickey 
seat for the 
driver placed 
above the body 
of the cab, which gave the pas- 
senger an uninterrupted view, thus 
earning for it Disraeh’s phrase “the 
gondola of London.” There was an 
arrangement for preventing the 
cab from tipping if the horse over- 
balanced. Later improvements in- 
cluded double doors in front with 
sliding glass folding panels, 
lowered from the roof by the 
driver. The hansom was especially 
characteristic of the London scene 
around the turn of the 19th-20th 
centuries, when some 7,000 plied 
for hire. Its use declined as motor 
traffic grew, but a few survived 
up to the 1930s. i8ee Cab illus. 

Hanssoxi) Per Albin (1885— 
1946). A Swedish politician. He 
was bom at Fosie, in Gothland, 
2 X5 
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Oct. 28, 1885, and began to earn his 
living as an errand boy. In 1905 
he joined the Social Democratic 
youth movement, becoming editor 
of the party’s leading newspaper 
in 1917. He entered parliament in 
1918 and assumed leadership of 
the Social Democrats in 1932. 
Hansson was prime minister of 
Sweden from that year, except for 
a few months in 1936, until he died 
suddenly in Stockholm, Oct. 5, 
1946. He was regarded as the 
exponent of a policy of cautious 
but steady democratisation. 

Hanswurst. Traditional charac- 
ter of the German stage ; equiva- 
lent to the English Jack Pudding. 
The sausages familiarly associated 
with the clown in the modem harle- 
quinade may have their origin in 
Hanswurst, which means literally 
Jack Sausage. 

Haanmaii. Monkey god in 
Hindu tradition, worshipped as the 
type of a faithful servant. In the 
Ramayana (j.v.) he is described as 
helping Rama to rescue his wife 
Sita from Ceylon, whither she had 
been carried. Hanuman discovered 
her, and with his monkey forces 
helped to build the bridge by which 
Rama and his army crossed from 
the mainland to Ceylon. 

Hanway, JoKAS (1712-86). Eng- 
lish traveller and philanthropist, 
bom at Portsmouth, Aug. 12, 1712. 

He was in 
business at 
Lisbon and 
then at St. 
Petersburg, 
which he left 
in 1743 to sell 
woollen goods 
in Persia. In 
1750 he came 
to England, 
^ issumg an ac- 

count of his travels in 1753. Dur- 
ing 1762-83 he was a commissioner 
of the victualling office. He secured 
Acts for registering parish infants 
and for having them brought up 
not in workhouses but in cottages. 
He founded the Magdalen Hos- 
pital for women; was the first 
celebrity to use an umbrella in 
London ; and made a violent at- 
tack on the habit of tea-d rinking , 
answered by Dr. Johnson. Hanway 
died Sept. 5, 1786. A Life by R. E. 
Jayne appeared in 1929. 

HaxLwell. Residential area of 
the Middlesex borough of Ealing, 
England. It is served by rly. 
from Paddington and frequent 
trolley-bus and bus services. There 
are cemeteries for Kensington and 
Westloinster. The chief church 
is S. Mary’s. The Hanwell mental 
hospital is in Southall. The 


Brent separates ECanwell from 
Southall, and the Grand Union 
canal is important here. 

Hanworth. District of Middle- 
sex, England, IJ miles N.E. of 
Sunbury rly. station, on the 
"* Cardinal’s river” made by 
Wolsey for the supply of Hampton 
Court. The old manor, once be- 
longing to Catherine Parr, was 
destroyed by fire, 1797. The 
London Air Park, opened here 
1929, became a centre of club and 
private flying. 

Hanworth, Eenest Murray 
Pollock, 1st Viscount (1861- 
1936). British lawyer. Born Nov. 
25, 1861, and educated at Charter- 
house and Trinity CoIl.,Cambridge, 
he was Conservative M.P. for 
Warwick and Leamington 1910- 
23. Made K.C. in 1906, he was 
recorder of Elingston-on-Thames, 
1911-23. He was also appointed 
solicitor-general, 1919, attorney 
general 1922, and master of the 
rolls 1923-35. Created baron in 
1926 and viscount in 1936, he died 
Oct. 22, 1936. 

Hanyang. A city of China, in 
Hupeh prov. A large industrial 
centre, it stands at the junction of 
the Han river with the Yang-tse. 
During the revolution of 1911 
it was almost completely destroyed. 
Hanyang is the oldest of the Three 
Gties (g.u.). See Hankow. 

Haparanda. Town of Sweden, 
in the Ian or govt, of Norrbotten. 
It stands at the head of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, on the W. arm of the 
river Tomea, and is connected by 
a bridge with the town of Tomea, 
in Finland. Its sea harbour is 
Salmis, 7 m. W. The Finnish- 
Swedish rly. runs through the 
town. Pop. 2,951. 

Hapgood, Edris Albert (h. 
1908). English footballer. He was 
bom at Bristol, Sept. 24, 1908, and 
joined Arsenal football club from 
Kettering Town in 1927. He played 
over 40 times 
I? for England 

(countingwar- 

mfiilWlii matches) 

and won five 
league cham- 
pionshipmed- 
alswithArsen- 
al, being one 
greatest 
full-hacks of 
his time and 
excellent 

iKm e captain. He 

W served with 

I the R.A.F. 

1 I during the 

„ Zr. Second Great 

Hanway and his 

umbreUa ™ 

After an old print tired irom ac- 


tive football in 1945, becoming 
manager of Blackbnm Rovers. 

Haploid. Term primarily appli- 
cable to any nucleus which con- 
tains a single set of chromosomes ; 
but also used of structures in which 
such nuclei occur. Nuclei of 
gametes are normally haploid, as 
are the gametes themselves and 
gametophytic structures such as 
the thallus of S^irogyra and the 
prothaUus of the fern. In every 
cell of an animal there is normally 
a constant number of chromosomes 
common to that species. At game- 
togenesis, the various germ cells 
undergo a specially modified divi- 
sion which leads by a process of 
meiosis (g.v.) to a reduction of this 
number to half in the products of 
the division. These products, 
gametes, containing half the nor- 
mal number of chromosomes, are 
called haploid cells. The union of 
two at fertilisation gives an organ- 
ism with the whole number again, 
which is said to he diploid. . 

Hapsburg or Habsbxjrg. Name 
of the family that ruled over the 
empire of Austria-Hunga^ until 
1918. Members of the family were 
German kings and Holy Roman 
emperors from 1438 to 1806, and 
kings of Spain from 1616 to 1700. 
The name Hapshurg or Habichts- 
burg, meaning hawk’s castle, was 
taken in the 11th century from 
the family seat, a castle near the 
junction of the Aar with the Rhine. 
Counts and afterwards landgraves 
in Alsace, they produced one Ru- 
dolph, who made himself useful to 
the emperor Frederick II. 

The first great Hapshurg was 
another Rudolph, in 1273 chosen 
German king. Wresting Austria 
and Styria from the king of Bo- 
hemia and giving them to his own 
sons, he began the family’s long 
connexion with Austria. Rudolph’s 
son Albert became German king, 
although not immediately on his 
father’s death, and for a short 
time his son, another Rudolph, was 
king of Bohemia. In 1314 another 
Hapshurg was chosen German king 
hut in 1322 he was dispossessed, 
and for about a century the family 
was perforce content with ruling 
Austria and its attendant duchies. 

The usual frequent subdivision 
of their lands between the various 
members of the family occurred, 
but these partitions did not prove 
permanent, a fact which contri- 
buted to the rise of the house. In 
1437 Albert of Hapshurg, who had 
married a daughter of the em- 
peror Sigismund, inherited his 
father-in-law’s kingdoms of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia. In 1438 he was 
chosen German king and thus be- 
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Haxa-kiri* Scene at the condemnation o£ a samurai to the suicide made 
obligatory by Japanese feudal custom 
Alter a drawing from a Japanese print 


came emperor. The two kingdoms 
•were lost to the family when 
Albert’s son Ladislaus died with- 
out sons in 1457, but Frederick, 
another member of the family, had 
already secured the German throne. 

Frederick was the strange mon- 
arch, who dreamed of the future 
greatness of the Hapsburgs, but it 
was his son, Maximilian I, who 
translated these dreams into reali- 
ties. He himself married Mary, 
daughter of Charles the Bold, duke 
of Burgundy, and his son Philip 
married the heiress of Castile and 
Aragon. In this way his grandson 
Charles V, received in 1519 a vast 
inheritance. His brother Ferdi- 
nand, by a marriage, secured the 
kingdoms of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia for the Hapsburgs, this time 
to keep them until 1918. Hence- 
forward there were two main 
branches of the Hapsburgs — ^Aus- 
trian and Spanish. 

In 1556 Charles V was succeeded 
as emperor by Ferdinand, whose 
line was more fortunate. One after 
another succeeded to the empire, 
elective now only in theory, and 
to the hereditary Austrian lands. 
Thdir hold on Bohemia was shaken 
by the Thirty Years’ War and on 
Hungary by the advances of the 
Turks, but both dangers were re- 
pelled. Maximilian II succeeded 
Ferdinand, and after the brothers 
Rudolph and Matthias came Fer- 
dinand n and in and Leopold I, 
With the death of Charles VI, the 
male line ended in 1740. 

Fortunes of Later Hapsburgs 

The existing Hapsburgs are de- 
scended from Maria Theresa, the 
daughter of Charles VII, and her 
husband Francis of Lorraine — 
hence the family is sometimes 
known as Hapsburg-Lorraine. Two 
of their sons, Joseph II and Leo- 
pold II, succeeded to the imperial 
throne. A grandson, Francis II, 
was the last Holy Roman emperor 
and the first to call himself em- 
peror of Austria. A succession of 
younger members of the family 
ruled over Tuscany, which Francis 
of Lorraine had brought to the 
common stock. About this time 
the family increased rapidly, and 
in the 19th century there was a 
bewildering number of archdukes. 
In 1859 the Hapsburgs lost Tus- 
cany, but in Austria-Hungary 
Francis Joseph, in spite of several 
humiliations, was still emperor and 
king when he died in 1916. His 
grand-nephew Charles lost all in 
1918, and the various Hapsburgs 
became private persons. See 
Austria ; Biology illus. j^Bohemia ; 
Empire, Holy Roman ; Europe ; 
Hungary ; comvlt also The Haps- 


burg Monarchy, H. W. Stead, 2nd 
ed. 1914 ; The Glory of the Haps- 
burgs, Princess Fugger, 1932. 

Hapiir. Subdivision and town 
of the United Provinces, India, in 
Meerut district. The cultivated 
area is large. Hapur town is a local 
trade centre, connected by rly. 
with Meerut, Delhi, and Aligarh. 
Area, 407 sq. m. Pop., subdivision, 
311,420 j town, 33,756. Hindus 
predominate. 

Hara, Tiezo. Japanese sailor. 
As vice-admiral commanding 
Japanese naval forces in the 
Andaman Is. from 1942 to 1945, 
he was responsible for the ill- 
treatment and transportation of 
236 Indiana to Havelock Is., 
where all but 13 died. He signed 
the surrender at Port Blair on 
Oct. 9, 1945, and was sentenced to 
death as a war criminal at 
Singapore on April 4, 1946. 

Hara-kiri (Jap., beUy-cut). 
Form of suicide by d^emboweUing 
practised in Japan. The custom 
originated as a means of honour- 
able death among the medieval 
feudal nobles, and in the 14th 
century obligatory hara-kiri was 
recognized by the mikado as the 
privSeged form of execution for a 
samurai convicted of disloyalty or 
breaking the law. The ceremony 
consists in ripping up the stomach 
from left to right. 

Obligatory hara-kiri was abol- 
ished in 1868, but the voluntary 
form — committed from loyalty to 
a dead superior or as a protest 
against a living one, or out of 
desperation — survived. A notable 
modem instance is that of General 
Nogi (ff.u.) and his wife, through 
grief at their emperor’s death in 
1912. By women the throat was 
cut. Among the Karens of Burma 


honourable suicide is committed 
by strangulation. Seppuku, the 
Japanese pronunciation of the 
Chinese synonym chi “*eh fuh, is 
the more elegant term for this 
method of “happy dispatch.” 

Harar or Harrar. Town of 
Abyssinia. The capital of the prov. 
of the same name, it lies in the E. 
highlands, some 160 m. E. of Addis 
Ababa. An old walled town and 
trading centre, it is noted for the 
coffee grown in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. 25,000. The town was occu- 
pied by British Imperial forces on 
March 25, 1941 (see East Afirioa 
Campaign). 

Somali peoples, many of them 
Mahomedans, dwell in the prov. 
The duke of Harar, second son of 
the emperor Hailie Selassie, took 
his title from this prov. 

Harbin or Kharben. Town of 
central Manchuria. It stands on 
the Sungari river, 325 m. N.N.E. 
of Mukden. Here the Trans- 
Siberian rly., or that section 
known as the Chinese Eastern Rly., 
branches S. to Mukden and thence 
to Peiping, Dairen, and Korea, 
while the main line continues to 
Vladivostok. Harbin was opened 
to foreign trade in 1909. After the 
First Great War and the Russian 
Revolution, the town was much 
frequented by White Russians. It 
was developed by the Japanese, 
l’931-45. Russian airborne troops 
were dropped on Aug. 19, 1945, 
during the campaign against the 
Japanese forces in Manchuria, and 
the city was occupied the following 
day. When the Russians with- 
drew in 1946, Chinese Communists 
occupied Harbin, overwhelming 
the small government force. The 
city was recaptured from the Com- 
munists on June 5. 
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HARBOUR: PROTECTION FOR SHIPPING 

M. NadisHen. B.Sc., M.I.C.Bm M.I.Struot.E 

An explanation oj the reasons governing the choice of sites for 
harbours; and a discussion of the means by which men make 
naturcd sites better, and create harbours in unfavourable positions. 

See articles on harbours mentioned; and on Breakwater , Con- 
crete: Engineering: Mulberry Harbour: River; Tide, etc 


A harbour is an area of water 
sufficiently enclosed and protected 


improved by the construction of 
training walls or jetties to confine 


from storms to provide a place of the river flow within a restricted 
shelter for ships. Where only channel and so to improve the 
partial protection is available, scouring effect of its water. Often 
from islands, reefs, or shoals, the both dredging and training walls 
sea area is called a roadstead. A or jetties are necessary. Dredging 
harbour should have safe and on a large scale is frequently neces- 
easy entrance from the sea in any sary — e.g. on the Thames, the 
weather, and preferably at any Clyde, and the Mersey; examples 
state of the tide. It should be of training walls are those on the 
large enough hot area to accommo- Mersey, Ribble, Seine, and the 
date all the ships likely to require Rotterdam New Waterway, 
to use it at one time, and deep In some cases the jetties at the 
enough to take the largest vessels mouths of rivers are designed to 
wishing to enter it. Sufficient and provide shelter from waves as 
convenient moorings should be well as to train the river. In other 
provided and if possible the cases the shelter is the first con- 


shelter for ships. Where only 
partial protection is available, e.g. 
from islands, reefs, or shoals, the 
sea area is called a roadstead. A 
harbour should have safe and 
easy entrance from the sea in any 
weather, and preferably at any 
state of the tide. It should be 
large enough in area to accommo- 
date all the ships likely to require 
to use it at one time, and deep 
enough to take the largest vessels 
wishing to enter it. Sufficient and 
convenient moorings should be 
provided and if possible the 
bottom should be a good holding 
ground for anchors. Where the 
harbour has quays or piers within 
it, or where dock-entrances or 
canals lead from the harbour, 
these should be in sheltered 
positions and so placed that a 
ship can easily -come alongside 
the .quays or turn into the en- 
trances in any weather, 

Natueal Habboxjbs. The 
most frequent form of natural 
shelter is provided by rivers and 
estuaries ; but these are not 
generally called harbours. Such 
shelters have the additional ad- 
vantage of providing, as a rule, 
ship routes some way into the 
interior. Most of the world’s 
leading ports are on rivers, 
notably lindon, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow Dublin, Rotterdam, Ant- 
werp, Hamburg, Bremen, Calcutta, 
New York. In some ports, such as 
Swansea, a river provides a means 
of access to a dock system, but is 
not sufficiently extensive or deep 
to form a h^bour where ships 
can lie at moorings or at anchor. 

River harbours often have to 
be artificially improved. Rivers 
bring down silt and tend to de- 
posit it in the sea in front of the 
river mouth, where it forms a bar 
Either the river itself or the bar 
may need dredging to maintain 
sufficient depth of water for the 
needs of shipping. This is particu- 
larly so at old-established har- 
bours which were sufficiently 
deep for the ships of bygone days, 
but are not deep enough for the 
larger vessels of today. 

The depth and constancy of a 
river or its entrance are frequently 



Harbour. Sunderland, at the mouth of the R. Wear, 
has an outer harbour formed by two breakwaters 

sideration and breakwaters are a subsic 
placed, as at Sunderland, so as to has bee 
create a small outer harbour into some of 
which the river enters. forming 

Southampton, on the rivers Exam 
Itchen and Test, is sheltered by smaller 
the Isle of Wight. New York also tection, 
is sheltered by islands. Natural is obtah 
landlocked bays or arms of the bay, or 
sea or bays sheltered by 
islands, provided suit- ^ 

able depths of water , y' 

exist or can be created, ' 'y 

are excellent sites for ' ' f 

harbours. Examples are : , ' / 

Portsmouth, Stranraer, ^ ^ 

Belfast, Cork, Cobh 
(Queenstown), Galway, 
and many smaller places C ^ 
sheltered by the islands 
off the coasts of Scotland > / 

and Ireland. Farther \ ‘ 

afield are Sydney, Auck- ' ' \ , 

land, Wellington, Hali- _ 

Vanco^er, Saa 


Francisco, Durban, S. Africa ; 
Lagos, Nigeria; and Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil, all on large land- 
locked bays or arms of the sea. 
Venice is on a completely land- 
locked lagoon with three entrances. 

Artificial Shelter. Many 
harbours have some natural shel- 
ter but have been completed by 
the construction of breakwaters. 
The natural shelter may be almost 
complete as at Plymouth, where 
a short breakwater completes the 
shelter of several square miles 
of deep water in Plymouth Sound 
and its branches. Portland is 
sheltered naturally -^from the W. 
by the Isle of Portland, which is a 
peninsula, and from the S. and 
E. by artificial breakwaters. Peter- 
head and Brixham harbours require 
artificial shelter from one direction 
only. 

A particularly interesting ex- 
ample is Alexandria (see Alex- 
andria map, p. 288 ), where there 
aretwo harbours separ- 
ated by a peninsula, 
which, with a row of 
. coral reefs, gave partial 

natural protection. 
This has been com- 
\ pleted by breakwaters 

\ which partly follow the 

r B line of reefs. The pen- 

insula itself is of arti- 
ficial origin, having 

/ been formed by drift- 
ing sand held up by a 
causeway built over 
two thousand years ago 
to connect the main- 
land with the island of 

Pharos. The water 

eR.Wear, area of the western 

ea wa eis harbour is so large that 

a subsidiary internal breakwater 
has been constructed to shelter 
some of the quays against waves 
forming inside the harbour. 

Examples of harbours with a 
smaller degree of natural pro- 
tection, but where some shelter 
is obtained from a situation in a 
bay, or cover by promontories 


Harbour. Durban Bay, a natural land-locked area 
01 water, provides an excellent sheltered harbour 
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of any reefs or shoals 

^ ^ ^ X/T I which will reduce the 

H height of the break- 

^ waters. The harbour 

! \ ^// mouth should be as far 

\ / '^ij seaward as possible, 

f\( nnnonrro ^// and SO placed that a 

I sUpfaiUngtomakeit 

can easily turn and try 
p again. For ease of 

J entry in a storm the 

entrance should face 

N/V direction of maxi- 

mum storms, but as 
this exposes the in- 

Harbour. Dover harbour, partly sheltered by high terior to waves, a 

cliffs, has the added protection of several breakwaters ‘ compromise is usual. 

If the direction of 

are Dover, Haifa, Colombo, and entrance is such that a ship would 


Harbour. Dover harbour, partly sheltered by high 
niifffi, has the added protection of several breakwaters 


Barcelona. 


have to turn broadside on to the 


At Grenoa (see Genoa map, p. direction of the storm, the water 
3699) and Marseilles their original just outside the entrance can be 
small harbours were naturally sheltered by prolonging the wind- 
sheltered in bays, but both have ward breakwater to overlap the lee 
expanded and their newer parts one, or by covering the entrance 
are protected by breakwaters by an island breakwater. Methods 


generally parallel with the shore. 
Zeebrugge, on an open coast, is 


of constructing breakwaters are 
considered under the head Break- 


sheltered by a single curving water. 

breakwater. Madras is an entirely In some places two entrances 
artificial harbour enclosed are necessary to ensure safe 
, : by breakwaters on three entry under aU conditions. Ac-' 
, sides. The original cording to the direction of the 

1 construction was breakwaters and of the entrance, 
” . g ^ . J of two breakwaters solid material traveUing along the 

•‘ •y A 1,200 yds. apart, at shore may enter the harbour or 

V. ’S Harkour J right angles to the pass it by. The width of an 
' '' / shore and curving entrance between breakwaters is 

^ inwards at their generally related to the length 
outer ends to leave of the largest ships. Six hundred 
entrance 600 ft. wide fac- feet or so is a common width, 
ing E., or seaward. The bar- but there are great variations, 
hour silted up so rapidly that the Judgement and compromise are 
original entrance had to be closed necessary as a wide entrance tends 
and a new one cut facing N. and to reduce the shelter in the har- 
protected by a new breakwater bour, while a narrow one may be 
extending from the N.E. corner, dangerous in rough weather, and is 
Plajjning a Harboxhi. Among conducive to fast currents and 
the points which the layout in eddies in tidal seas, or where 
plan of an artificial harbour must there is much river water to pass 
take into account are : {a) the through the entrance. To be 
configuration of the coast and of maximum service, the depth 
nature and levels of the sea bed ; of harbour entrances should be 
(6) the direction and forces of sufficient to admit a ship to shelter 
greatest and most prevalent winds at any state of the tide and to 
and storms, and the size and allow for the vertical movement 


Harbour Grace. Port of entry 
of Newfoundland. In the S.E., it 
has a large but exposed harbour 
on the W. of Conception Bay. 
Here are a courthouse and an R.C. 
cathedral. Rly. connexion is avail- 
able with St. John’s. Pop. 2,065. 

Harburg^Wilhelmsburg. Sea- 
port of Germany, on the Elbe 
in the Lani of Lower Saxony, 
S. of and adjoining Hamburg. The 
towns of Harburg and WiUielms- 
burg, merged in 1927, and in 1937 
absorbed in the Hansa city of 
Hamburg, are linked by two 
bridges over the Elbe, each .over 
2,000 ft. long. Important indus- 
tries were mineral oil, margarine, 
chemicals, textiles, and rubber ^ 
the port, administered in common 
with those of Hamburg and Altona, 
had before 1939 a traffic of about 
4,500 seagoing vessels a year in 
and out ; some 5,000,000 tons of 
merchandise were handled annu- 
ally by sea and 2,000,000 by inland 
navigation. Harburg received its 
charter as a city about 1300 ; in 
1376 it fell to the house of Oelle- 
Liineburg, and in 1866 to Prussia. 
It was severely damaged by bomb- 
ing and land fighting in the Second 
Great War. Pop. 118,193. 

Haxcourt, Lewis Habcoubt, 
1st Viscount (1863-1922). British 
politician. He was bom Feb. 1, 
1863, the elder 
son of Sir 
William Har- 
court, and was 
educated 'at 
Eton. For 
many years he 
acted asprivate 
secretary to his 
father, ia. 1904 
he entered the 

Bntoli pohhcian 

mons for Rossendale, and in 1905 
joined the Liberal ministry as first 
commissioner of works. Later he 
entered the cabinet, and during 
1910-16 was colonial secretary, re- 
verting to his former post of com- 
missioner of works when the 
Coalition government was formed’ 


direction of waves resulting from 
them ; (c) the tides and currents ; 
(d!) the drift of solid material ; 
(e) the size and number of ships 
to be received, and whether they 
are to enter at aU states of the 
tide or around high tide only ; 
(/) whether the area between the 
breakwaters is to constitute the 
whole of the port, e.g, Dover, or 
whether it is to be an outer 
harbour to a river or to docks ; 
ig) the provision to be made for 
land traffic ; (A.) cost. 

Full advantage should be taken of 
partial natural protection, and also 


of the ship due to large waves. 

Within the harbour the water 
space should widen in funnel shape 
so that waves will be rapidly 
spread and dissipated. In some 
cases wave traps or spending 
beaches are contrived inside the 
harbour mouth where the waves, 
spreading from the entrance, 
spend themselves on sloping 
beaches, while the vessel passes 
through a second entrance into 
calmer waters. There are natural 
spending beaches at Sunderland 
and T^emouth, and artificial 
ones at Whitby and Blyth. 


in 1915. He resigned with Asquith 
in 1916, and was made a viscount in 
1917. This title had been held bjr 
earlier Harcourts, whose estate at 
Nuneham he inherited. He died 
Feb. 24, 1922, his son William (b. 
1908) succeeding to the peerage. 

Harcourt, Simon I^abcotjbt, 
1st Viscount (c. 1662-1727). 

English lawyer. The only son of 
Sir Philip Harcourt, he belonged 
to the family that, coming from 
Normandy, had made its home in 
Oxfordshire, where Stanton Har- 
court commemorates the fact. 
Simon was bom at the manor 
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hoi 3 se aixd educated at Pembroke 
College, Oxford. In 1690 be en- 
tered parliament as M.P. for 
Abingdon, and 
in 1702 be be- | 
came solicitor- 
general and a 
knigbt. In 1707 
~08, and again 
in 1710, be was 
attorney-gen- 
eral, and later 
in 1710 was 
made lord Simon, Viscount 

keeper of the English la wer 

great seal. In 

1711 be was created a baron ; in 
1713 be became lord chancellor, 
but like other Tories be lost bis 
office when George I became king 
in 1714 ; in 1721 be was made a 
viscount. He died July 23, 1727. 
Swift referred to him as “ trimming 
Harcourt.” 

Harcourt bought Nuneham, 
which is still the family seat. His 
son, Simon, predeceased bis father, 
so the latter’s heir was his grand- 
son, Simon (1714-77). He was 
viceroy of Ireland, 1772-77, having 
previously been governor to the 
prince of Wales, afterwards George 
m. In 1749 be was made an earl, 
ffis two sons succeeded in turn to 
the titles and estates. The younger 
of these, William, the 3rd earl 
(1743-1830), seocved in America 
and in Flanders, becoming a field 
marshal. When he died the titles 
became extinct. 

Harcourt} Sir William 
George Graistville Venables 
Vernon (1827-1904). A British 

statesman. The 

son and grand- 
son of clergy- 
men, his grand- 
father being 
archbishop of 
York, he was 
bom at York, 
Oct. 14, 1827, 
The arch- 
“aSST’ bistop was 
original ly 
named Vernon, but took the name 
of Harcourt on succeeding to the 
estates of that family. Educated 
privately and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, William was called to 
the bar. He was made WheweU 
professor of international law at 
Cambridge, and held this post 
until 1887. 

By birth a Whig, Harcourt 
joined the liberal party, and in 
1868 entered the house of com- 
mons as M.P, for Oxford city. He 
was member for Derby from 1880 
to 1895, when, being rejected there, 
he was returned by W. Monmouth- 
shire} retaining that seat until his 
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death. He entered official life as 
solicitor-general under Gladstone 
in 1873, going into opposition in 
1874. In 1880 he was made home 
secretary ; he had to deal with the 
Fenian outrages, and the Irish 
malcontents found in him one of 
their most vigorous assailants. In 
1886 he was for a few months 
chancellor of the exchequer, 
having adhered to Gladstone 
when the party was split over 
Home Eule; and then followed 
six more years in opposition. 

In 1892 Harcourt, who is re- 
membered for the remark “ We 
are all Socialists now,” returned 
to the exchequer, and in 1894 was 
responsible for the budget which 
established the graduated system 
of death duties. He succeeded 
Gladstone in 1894 as leader of the 
house of commons, but Rosebery 
became prime minister, and this 
was undoubtedly a bitter disap- 
pointment to Harcourt. From 
1895 he led the party in opposi- 
tion, hut differences with his fol- 
lowers grew more pronounced, and 
he resigned in 1898. Henceforward 
he occupied a detached position, 
having Httle save hard words for 
the Conservatives and for the im- 
perialist section of the Liberals. 
He died Oct. 1, 1904, having only 
just inherited the estates of the 
Harcourts. Endowed with an im- 
posing presence and great mental 
gifts, he was a witty talker, force- 
ful debater, and most attract- 
ive platform speaker. His Life by 
A. G. Gardiner appeared in 1923. 

Haxda. Town of the Central 
Provinces, India, in the district 
of Hoshangabad. It stands on 
the high road to Bombay, and 
is a station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula rly., 12 m. from Handia. 
It is a prosperous town with a 
good wa^r supply, and a trade in 
cereals and oil seeds. Pop. 13,290. 

Hardanger E^ord. Deep, rami- 
fied inlet on the W. coast of Nor- 
way. It opens S. of Bergen, and 
extends in a N.E. direction about 
70 m. to Vik and IJlvik, which are 
about 115 m. from the open sea 
beyond the islands at its mouth. 
A branch, known as the Sorfjord, 
runs S. to Odde, passing the vast 
Folgefond snowfield. £nong the 
many cataracts on the Hardanger 
Fjord are the Skjeggedalsfos and 
the Voringfos. 

Harden, Sm Aethitr (1865- 
1940). British biochemist. He 
was bom at Manchester and 
educated at Owens College there 
and Erlangen university. From 
1888 to 1897 he was lecturer and 
demonstrator in chemistry at 
Owens College, and thence he 


went to London as professor 
of biochemistry. Later he be- 
came head of the biochemical 
dept, of the Lister Institute. 
From 1913 to 1937 he was joint 
editor of the Biochemical Journal, 
in 1929 was joint recipient of the 
Nobel prize for chemistry, and 
in 1935 was awarded the Davy 
medal of the Royal Society for 
fundamental discoveries in the 
chemistry of alcoholic fermenta- 
tion. Harden was knighted in 
1936, and died June 17, 1940. 

Harden, Maximilian Felix 
Ernst (1861-1927). German jour- 
nalist and politician. Bom at Berliu 

Oct. 20, 1861, 

his real name 
was Witkow- 
ski ; he be- 
came known 
as a satirical 
writer under 
the pseudonym 
of Apostata, 
and won the 
MarimiKan Harden, support of Bis- 
OermanionmaUst 

Caprivi. In 1892 he founded the 
weekly DieZukunft, in whichin 1907 
he launched a campaign against 
Eulenburg, Kuno Moltke, and 
von Hohenhau, which led to their 
disappearance from the imperial 
circle. He was several times pro- 
secuted for llse-majesti, and his 
paper was repeatedly suppressed 
during the First Great War. He 
died Oct. 30, 1927. 

Hardenberg, Friedrich Ltjd- 
VPIGVON (1772-1801). German poet 
and romance writer, better known 
by his pseudonym of Novalis {q.v.). 

Hardenberg, Karl August, 
Prince of (1750-1822). German 
statesman. Bom in Hanover, 
May 31, 1750, he was educated at 
Leipzig and (Gottingen, afterwards 
entering the public service of 
Hanover. He was made a count, 
but left the service because of his 
wife’s intimacy with the prince of 
Wales, later George IV. In 1782 
he entered the service of Bruns- 
wick, and in 1792 was made admin- 
istrator of Anshach and Baireuth. 

Hardenberg was soon busy on 
■ behalf of Prussia. On the out- 
break of war against France he 
had been sent on diplomatic work, 
and helped to arrange the peace 
of Basel (1796). In 1804 he was 
made foreign secretary by Freder- 
ick William III, but in 1805 
Napoleon insisted upon his retire- 
ment. He returned to his post in. 
1807 ; agaiu the dictator had 
bini dismissed. In 1810 he be- 
came chancellor, a moderate re- 
former, and carried on Stem’s 
work in the reorganization of 
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Prussia. He supported the policy 
of making war on France in 1812, 
and had a share in arranging the 
settlement of 1814-15, being 
Prussia’s chief representative at 
the congress of Vienna. He was 
a member of all the congresses 
between 1812 and 1822, but could 
scarcely maintain an independent 
line between Mettemich of Austria 
and Nesselrode of Russia. He 
died at Genoa, Nov. 26, 1822. 

Hardener. Type of alloy. 
Various elements may be added 
to molten metals to give a finished 
product harder than the pure metal. 
For convenience the additions are 
made in the form of alloys rich in 
the element required. 

Barderwyk. Town of the Neth- 
erlands. In the province of Gelder- 
land, about 46 m. due E. of Am- 
sterdam, it is on the rly. between 
Amersfoort and Zwolle, and is a 
useful agricultural centre. For- 
merly a port on the Zuider Zee, it 
had a depot for recruits for 
the East Indian service. Har- 
derwyk university, founded 1648 
and well known in the 18th century, 
was closed in 1811, Pop. 8,660. 

Hard Fern {Blechnum spicant). 
Fern of the family Polypodiaceae. 
It is a native of Europe. N.E. Asia, 
the Canaries, and N.W. America. 
The rootstock is creeping and 
scaly; the fronds are leathery, 
polished, long, and narrow, and 
deeply cut in from the margins to, 
or nearly to, the midrib. Fertile 
fronds have the divisions narrower 
and more distant; the barren 
fronds are broader, evergreen, 
more or less prostrate. The fertile 
fronds are twice the length of the 
others, erect, the under side of 
each lobe margined with the line of 
brown spore-cases. See Fern. 

Hardhead, Matfelloit, ob 
Gbeatbb Kcjapweed (CerUaurea 
scdbiosa). Perennial herb of the 



hardness, and invested with large 
rough scales with brown tips. 

Hardicanute on Habthackijt 
(c. 1018-42). King of Denmark 
and England. The son of Canute 
and his Norman wife, Emma, 
widow of Ethelred the Unready, 
he passed most of his time in 
Denmark, where he acted as his 
father’s deputy. In 1035, Canute 
dying, he became king of Den- 
mark, while Earl Godwin wished 
him to be king of England also. 
A contest between him and his 
half-brother Harold restdted in 
division of the kingdom between 
them, Hardicanute taking the 

S. or English part. He stayed 
in Denmark, seeking among other 
things the throne of Norway, and 
in 1039 his discontented English 
subjects placed themselves under 
Harold. Hardicanute then came 
to England, but his short reign 
was marked by brutalities, notably 
the ravaging of Worcestershire, 
and by a short quarrel with Godwin. 
He died, says the A.S. Chronicle, 
as he stood at drink, June 9, 1042. 

Hardie, James Keib (1856- 
1916). Scottish politician. Bom 
at Legbrannock, Lanarkshire, he 
was a miner 
from boyhood 
until at 24 he 
was appointed 
secretary of the 
county miners’ 
union. He 
founded in 1887 
The Miner, 
which became 
The Labour 
Leader. Hav- 
ing unsuccessfully contested Mid- 
Lanark in 1888, he was elected by 
West Ham South in 1892 as the 
first Labour M.P., appearing at the 
house of commons in a cap. 
He lost the seat in 1895, but repre- 
sented Merthyr from 1900 until 
his death. Sept, 26, 1915. 

Keir Hardie worked to remove 
the Liberal influence from the 

T. U.C., helped to found the 
Scottish Labour party and the 
I.L.P., of which he became chair- 
man in 1893, and in 1899 effected 
a measure of cooperation between 
the T.tJ.C. and various Socialist 
bodies, which was to gain for his 
party 29 seats at the election of 
1906. He hoped to persuade the 
Socialist Internationa to call a 
general strike in the event of 
European war. Hotly as his views 
were contested, his integrity and 
character were never called in 
question. 

Hardiman, Alfred Frank 
(1891-1949). British sculptor. He 
entered the Royal College of 
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Hardiman. Memorial to Earl Hai^, 
by A. F. Hardiman, set np in 
Whitehall in Nov., 1937 


Art in 1912, studying under 
Lanteri and gaining his diploma 
in 1916. He transferred to the 
R.A. schools and was Rome 
scholar in 1920. BKs works include 
stone groups for the County Hall 
extension at' Westminster, and 
stone and bronze sculpture for the 
new city offices at Norwich. The 
memorial to Earl Haig in White- 
hall aroused much criticism, many 
disliking the formal treatment of 
the charger. Hardiman was award- 
ed the medal of the R.B.S. in 1939, 
and elected R.A., 1944. He died 
April 17, 1949. 

Harding, Warren Gamaliel 
(1865-1923). President of the 
XJ.S.A. Bom Nov. 2, 1865, in a 
f armh ouse 
near Blooming 
Grove, Ohio, 
the son of a 
doctor, he was 
educated at the 
village school 
and a local col- 
lege. Starting 
life as a school- 
master, after 
two years he 
went into 
the printing 
1884 acquired 
paper of Marion, Ohio. He repre- 
sented Marion in the Ohio senate 
1899-1903, and from 1904 to 1906 
was lieutenant-governor of the 
state. When Theodore Roosevelt 
split the Republican party, Hard- 
ing followed Taft, whom he had 
nominated in 1912. In 1914 he was 
elected to the senate at Washing- 
ton, where he was a member of the 
foreign relations committee. 

Before 1914 he paid three visits 
to Europe to study fiscal and 
labour questions. On the out- 
break of the First Great War he 
backed Roosevelt in trying to 
arouse President Wilson to a sense 
of impending emergencies, and 
when the U.S.A. entered the war 
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trade, and in 
the local news- 
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he favoured Roosevelt’s plan for 
sending a volunteer division to 
France without delay. 

In June, 1920, Harding was 
unanimously nominated Republi- 
can candidate for the presidency, 
as a compromise between the two 
extreme wings of the party. He 
was elected president in Novem- 
ber by a sweeping majority, repre- 
senting reaction from Wilson’s 
international outlook, and public 
desire to concentrate on American 
affairs and so return to what 
Harding called “ normalcy.” The 
election also marked a reaction from 
that personal domination by the 
president which had characterised 
Wilson’s administration. Harding 
was as approachable and friendly 
as his predecessor had been aloof 
and autocratic. The chief public 
events connected with his adminis- 
tration were the signing of the 
peace treaty with Germany, July 
2, 1921 ; the passage of the 
Budget Act of 1921 ; and the 
holding of the Washington con- 
ference for the limitation of arma- 
ments, 1921. In San Francisco in 
the summer of 1923 he contracted 
pneumonia, following ptomaine 
poisoning, while returning from a 
visit to Alaska, and the crisis had 
no sooner passed than it was 
announced that he had died of an 
apoplectic stroke, August 2, 1923. 

Conupt Practices Bevealed 

Only after his death did it 
become clear that his administra- 
tion had been characterised by 
rampant nepotism and corruption. 
A particularly notorious example 
of “ graft ” was discovered in the 
granting of various oil concessions 
by the secretary of the interior, 
from government oilfields in CaK- 
fomia and Wyoming. Corrupt 
practices had also made notorious 
the administration of the veterans’ 
bureau, which existed to look 
after the interests of disabled ex- 
servicemen, as well as that of the 
alien property custodian. For a 
time it was widely rumoured that 
Harding had taken his own life. 
In a book by G. B. Means, The 
Strange Death of President Hard- 
ing, it was implied that his wife 
h^ poisoned him. In another 
book. The President’s Daughter, a 
self-alleged mistress of Harding 
claimed to be the mother of his 
illegitimate child. These personal 
implications and allegations re- 
mained unsubstantiated, but the 
administrative scandals ilone were 
enough to mar Harding’s post- 
humous reputation. The national 
memorial to him at Marion, where 
he was buried, remained undedi- 
cated imtil 1931. 



Hardinge, Henby Haedinge, 
1st Viscount (1785-1856). British 
soldier and administrator. He 
was born at 
Wroth a m , 
Kent, March 
”;| 30, 1785, and 
" educated at 
Eton. Having 
entered the 
a r m y , he 
served in the 
Peninsular 
War, and in 

the Prussian 

After E. u. Eddie at Ligny, 

where he was 
wounded. In 1820 Sir Henry 
(K.C.B., 1815) became Tory M.P. 
for Durham, and in 1828 he became 
secretary at war under Wellington ; 
in 1830 he was chief secretary for 
Ireland, as he was again in the 
Tory ministry of 1834-35. From 
1841 to 1844 he was again secre- 
tary at war, resigning to become 
governor-general of India. He was 
there until 1852, carrying through 
the wars against the Sikhs and 
being rewa^ed in 1846 with a 
viscounty. From 1852 to 1856 he 
was commander-in-ohief. He died 
Sept. 24, 1856. The fourth vis- 
count (b. 1905) succeeded to the 
title in 1924. See Sikh Wars. 

Hardinge op Penshubst, 
Ohables Habdengb, 1st Baeon 
(1858-1944). British diplomatist. 
Bom in London, June 20, 1858, a 
younger son of the 2nd Viscount 
Harcfinge, he was educated at 
Harrow and Trinity, Cambridge. 
From 1880 he was in the diplo- 
matic service, gaining experience 
in several capitals, especially St. 
Petersburg, 1898-1903 and 1904- 
06. Four years under-secretary at 
the foreign office, he was in 1910 
appointed viceroy of India and 
raised to the peerage. In 1916 he 
left India and was made K.G. and 
again under-secretary for foreign 
affairs, in spite of the censure 
passed on him by the Mesopotamia 
commission. In 1920-22 he was 
ambassador to Paris. He died 
Aug. 2, 1944, his son Alexander 
(b. 1894) succeeding to the title. 

Hardinge’s temperament was 
too reserved to seek or win popu- 
larity ; but he possessed sound 
judgement, great determination 
and industry, and a thorough 
knowledge of affairs. Grey de- 
scribed Ms reports to WMtehaU as 
“ real, fuU, authentic, and confi- 
■ dential.” 

Hardinge Bridge. Rly. bridge 
across the Ganges, in Pakistan. 
It spans the river at Sara and was 
opened in 1 917. A marvellous feat 


of engineering, it connects the stan- 
dard 5 ft, 6 in. gauge system of the 
E. Bengal rly., S. of the Ganges, 
with the metre gauge system N. of 
the river. It comprises 15 girder 
spans of 345 ft. 1 J ins. with 3 land 
spans of 75 ft. at each end. 

Hardinge Mill. Form of coni- 
cal ball or pebble mill, much used 
in ore dressing {q.v.). The mill is 
charged with steel balls or hard 
pebbles of varying sizes ; when it 
is rotated, the larger balls work to 
the portion with the largest dia- 
meter. The ore is fed in at tMs end 
and so first meets the heaviest 
balls falling from the greatest 
height. As it proceeds through the 
mill, the ore meets smaller balls 
and so is ground progressively ffixer. 

Hardingstone. Village and 
parish of iforthamptonshire, Eng- 
land. It is 2 m. S. of Northampton 
and is famous for its cross, the best 
preserved of those erected by 
Edward I to the memory of his 
wife Eleanor. There is an old 
church dedicated to S. Edmund, 
and the Nen runs through the 
parish, as does the Grand Union 
Canal. The battle of Northampton, 
July 10,1460, at wMch Henry VI 
was defeated and taken prisoner, 
was fought on Hardingstone Fields. 
There are remains of a Roman 
camp. See Northampton, Battle of. 

Hard Labour. British legal 
term. Imprisonment with hard 
labour, long Obsolescent, was 
abolished by the Criminal Justice 
Act, 1948. Compelling a prisoner 
to undertake drudgery is an did 
practice wMch was extended in 
1775 when, on the revolt of the 
American colonies, imprisonment 
with hard labour was substituted for 
transportation to America. By an 
Act of 1778 the labour was required 
to be “ of the hardest and most 
servile kind in wMch drudgery is 
chiefly required,” e.g. working a 
treadmill. It was considered de- 
sirable not only that the work 
should be exacting and monoto- 
nous but that the prisoner should 
also know it was perfectly useless. 

The Prisons Act, 1865, specified 
hard labour of two classes, the 
more severe involving work at the 
treadmill, crank, or capstan, shot 
drill, or stone-breaking. The Glad- 
stone committee appointed by 
Asquith in 1894 endeavoured to 
stress the reformatory rather than 
the deterrent aspect of punishment, 
and condemned unproductive hard 
labour ; but separate confinement 
was retained for the first 28 days 
of sentence. Picking oakum was at 
one time the prescribed task. 
When that was abolished there was 
no distinction between the work 
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done by those prisoners sentenced 
to hard labour and the others. 
The former worked for 28 days in 
solitary confinement and slept for 
14 days without a mattress. 
Both these distinctions have been 
abolished. 

Hardness* A mechanical pro- 
perty of materials. The mineral- 
ogist uses a test for hardness as an 
aid to the identification of minerals, 
noting the effect of scratching with 
a knSe or file or with another 
mineral. The standard Mohs 
scale (gf.u.) ranges from talc to 
diamond. For example, if a 
mineral will scratch quartz, but 
is itself scratched by topaz, it is 
said to have a hardness between 
7 and 8. Such methods are too 
crude for the metallurgist. The 
hardness of a metal is an intrinsic 
property, bearing a relationship to 
the ultimate tensile stress, and of 
value in estimating its resistance 
to wear, or power to withstand 
heavy loading. Common methods 
of calculating hardness depend on 
the measurement of the depth of 
penetration by a hard steel ball or 
diamond pressed into the surface 
by 2 b known load. In the sclero- 
scope test, a pointed diamond is 
loaded and dropped on the surface, 
the distance of rebound being pro- 
portional to hardness, See Brinell 
Hardness; Vickers Hardness. 

Hardness. Term used to de- 
scribe the soap-destroying power 
of a water. It is expressed in the 
U.K. in degrees (Clark or Eng- 
lish), i.e. as calcium carbonate, 
grains per gallon or parts per 
70,000. The standard of 1 part per 
100,000 is becoming generally 
adopted; to convert this into grains 
per gallon multiply by 0*7. Classi- 
fication of hardness is ; soft, less 
than 5 parts per 100,000 ; moder- 
ately soft, 5 to 10 parts ; slightly 
hard,- 10 to 15 parts ; moderately 
hard, 15 to 20; hard, 20 to 30; 
very hard, over 30. 

When hardness is reduced by 
boiling, the portion which has 
disappeared is called “ tempo- 
rary” hardness and is due to the 
carbonates of calcium and mag- 
nesium which have been thrown 
out of solution by the loss of 
carbonic acid. What remains is 
“permanent” hardness, due to 
the presence of sulphates of 
calcium and magnesium, but 
occasionally to chlorides and 
nitrates as weU. The disadvan- 
tages of hard water are soap 
wastage ; the production of slime 
in wash-basins, baths, and on 
textiles being laundered ; the 
formation of scale or fur in boilers, 
hot water pipes, and kettles. 


The condition of foods is im- 
proved by cooking, in soft water. 
Personal washing and domestic 
cleansing are much more efficient 
and less laborious with soft water. 
Water of hardness exceeding 20 
parts per 100,000 should be soft- 
ened. Water having hardness of 
10 grains per gallon will destroy 
17*6 oz. of soap per 100 gallons ; 
a saving of about 17 oz. of soap 
per 100 gallons of water will result 
from halving the hardness of 20 
grains per gallon. Softening is ac- 
complished either by the removal 
of calcium and magnesium salts 
or by their conversion into the 
corresponding salts of sodium ; i.e. 
by precipitation or base exchange. 
See Water Softening. 

Hardoi. District, subdivision, 
and town of the United Provinces, 
India. The surface is fairly level, 
and is watered by the Ganges, 
Gumti, Ramganga, Gavia, and 
other streams, and there are several 
lakes. Dense jungle prevails in 
parts, inhabited by large game, but 
the tiger is almost extinct. The 
chief products are rice and wheat. 
Area, district, 2,323 sq. m. ,* jsub- 
division, 631 sq. m. Pop., district, 
1,239,279; subdivision, 343,362; 
town, 53,142. 

Hardoiiin, Jean (1646-172^). 
French scholar. He was born at 
Quimper, became a Jesuit, and in 
1683 was appointed librarian at 
the College de Louis le Grand, 
Paris. He maintained that most 
of the classic literature of Greece 
and Rome was the invention of 
13th century monks. The excep- 
tions which he admitted were 
Homer’s Hiad, Herodotus, Virgil’s 
Georgies, Pliny’s Natural History, 
the Satires and Epistles of Horace, 
and the works of Cicero. In the 
same way he dismissed all ancient 
works of art as spurious, and held 
similarly heterodox views as to the 
Septuagint, the Greek text of the 
N.T., and the authenticity of all 
councils of the Church earlier than 
that of Trent, 1545-63. 

Hardt. Mt. range of Rhineland- 
Palatinate, West Germany. It is 
a continuation of the Vosges and 
runs parallel to the Rhine through 
the Palatinate. The highest sum- 
mit is Kalmit, 2,250 ft. The upper 
parts are mainly covered with 
trees, while the vine is grown on 
the lower. The E. side, which 
slopes down to the Rhine, is 
charmingly picturesque. 

Hard Times. Charles Dickens’s 
ninth and shortest novel. Pub- 
lished in Household Words (April- 
Aug., 1854), it is a satire on the 
utilitarian philosophy of mid- 
Victorian days, bears unmistakable 


evidence of Carlylean influence, 
was approved as to its main drift 
and purpose by Ruskin, and dis- 
missed by Macaulay as “sullen 
Socialism.” The utilitarian view- 
point is personified in Thomas 
Gradgrind, the most memorable 
character. 

Hardwar. Town of the United 
Provinces, India, in Saharanpur 
district. At a sea level of 1,024 ft., 
it stands on the right bank of the 
Ganges. Originally known as 
Kapila, it is a town of great anti- 
quity (sacked by Tamerlane in 
1399), but its modern name (Door 
of Hari or Vishnu) dates from 
1400. Among the holy places of 
Hinduism, its temples are visited 
pilgrims from all over India. 
The chief is that of Dakshewara 
(Siva) with bathing ghat where 
every twelfth year the Kumbh- 
mela festival is held ; elaborate 
railway, lighting, sanitary, and 
police arrangements are needed, as 
the pop. for the period rises to 
about a million. The Ganges canal 
system begins at Hardwar, the 
Bhimgoda headworks containing 
a weir 2,000 ft. long which can pass 
a flood of 445,000 cu. ft. per sec. 
over the crest. Pop. 40,823. 

Hardware. Term used for ware 
made of the cheaper metals, e.g. 
iron, zinc, etc., especially kitchen 
utensils, tools, and the like. In 
England hardware is manufactured 
mainly in the Birmingham district. 

Hardwicke, Phuip Yobke, 1st 
E AEL OF ( 1 690-17 64). British law- 
yer. Born at Dover, Dec. 1, 1690. 
After education at a private school 
he entered 
an attorney’s 
Ufr . office, but 

y othOT branch 

i..t steFy / a sons of 
IstEailof Hardwicke, ^ 

British Uwer 

was called to the bar in 1718. His 
friendship with Macclesfield, the 
lord chancellor, was useful, and he 
soon had a good practice. In 1719 
M.P. for Lewes, and in‘ 1720 
soUcitor-general and a knight, in 
1723 he became attorney-general. 

In F733 Yorke was made lord 
chief justice and created a peer, 
and in 1737 lord chancellor. In 
this office he remained until 1756, 
one of the most influential men 
in the country. As head of the 
council of regency in 1745, he 
had to deal with the crisis caused 
by the Jacobite rising, and showed 
himself merciless to the rebels. He 
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carried the measure abolishing the 
hereditary jurisdiction in the High- 
lands, but his name is more closely 
associated with the Marriage Act of 
1753. In 1754 he was made an earl. 

Hardwicke spent 1757-62 in 
the cabinet, although without a 
definite post. Until his death, 


glass windows, and it 
contains some fine pic- 
tures and tapestries. 
It has been altered very 
little and is a fine exam- 
ple of an Elizabethan 
mansion. Notable fea- 
tures are the picture 
^eryaad the Chapel. 
There was an earlier 

March 6, 1764, he was one of the hall here in which Mary Queen 





leaders of his party in opposition of Scots lived when a prisoner. 


to the ministry of Bute. His eldest 
son succeeded to his titles ; another 


son, Charles Yorke, became lord its little church containing the 
chancellor ; others were Joseph tomb of Thomas Hobbes. 


Yorke, created Lord Dover, and 
James Yorke, bishop of Ely. 


Originally formed for the discus- tool is to be used on heated or on 
sion of legal subjects, the society cold metal. Work to be cut is held 
now concerns itself mainly with over the hardy, resting on the 
political subjects. Only bar stu- sharp edge, and is struck with a 
dents and barristers are admitted, hammer to sever it. See Foig- 
Hardwick Hall. English seat ing. 
of the duke of Devonshire. It Hardy. A British warship, 
is 6 m, S.E. of Chesterfield, in Leader of the second destroys 
Derbyshire. Built by flotilla, she was an Admiralty type 
Elizabeth, countess of flotilla leader with a displacement 
Shrewsbury, 1590-97, of 1,506 tons, main armament of 
it is remarkable for the 4*7-in. guns, and wartime com- 
numher and size of its plement of 200 men. On April 10, 
glass windows, and it 1940, she led four destroyers into 
contains some fine pic- Ofot Fjord at Narvik, Norway, 
tures and tapestries, where German naval forces h^ 
It has been altered very concentrated. Entering the har- 
little and is a fine exam- hour alone, the flotilla leader fired 
pie of an Elizabethan at a German destroyer, eiigaged 
mansion. Notable fea- other warships, and received con- 
tures are the picture siderable damage. The commander 
gallery and the chapel. the British force, Capt. Warbur- 
There was an earlier ton-Lee, was mortally wounded 
in which Mary Queen (posthumously awarded the V.O,), 
ed whmi a prisoner. fiJid the Hardy was run ashore 
3 st station is Rowthom, after sinking one destroyer, setting 
Near is Ault HucknaU, three ablaze, and accounting for 
shurch containing the seven merchant vessels, 
omas Hobbes. Hardy, Albxan-dbb (c. 1560-c. 

od. Term, used for a 1631). French dramatist. He was 
t is heavy and close- bom in Paris, but little is known of 


The nearest station is Rowthom, 
1 m. away. Near is Ault HucknaU, 


Hardwood. Term used for a 
timber that is heavy and close- 


Hardwieke’s fame rests upon Ins grained and therefore strong. The his life beyond the fact that for 


work as a judge. To Mm, more opposite term is soft wood. In 
perhaps than to anyone else, are forestry the term is used for the 
due the lines upon wMoh English wood of a broad-leaved tree, such 


equity has developed. 

Hswdwicke, Sm Cbdbio Web- 
STBB (b. 1893). British actor. 
Bora at Stourbridge, Feb. 19, 
1893, he was educated at Bridg- 


as the beech, in opposition to that 
of a coniferous tree ; this is irre- 
spective of. the strength of the 
timber. See Forestry ; Timber. 

Hardy. Smith’s tool for cut- 


north, and intended for the medi- ting or shaping iron and steel. It 
cal profession. He studied, how- is made of tool steel and is formed 
ever, at the R.A.D.A., played a with a squared shank to fit in a 
small part at the Lyceum Theatre, socket of the anvil. The upper 
1912, and toured with Benson in portion, rising above the anvU, is 
S. Africa. He was the last British shaped to a blunt wedge, resemb- 
officer to leave the war zone in ling a chisel ; the angle of acuteness 
France in 1922. From the Bir- varies according to whether the 
mingham repertory company he 

THOMAS HARDY: 

selan, 1924. He gave outstanding 
performances in The Fanner’s 

Wife; The Apple Cart; The The Engl^h Language f 

■Raiw+c, rrue. suited tfi conncxton mth the fol 

Barre^ of Wimpole Street The Dorchester ; Dorset ; and urlde^ 

Late Christopher Bean ; and played Dynasts, The : 7 

leads at the Malvern festivals. 


some time he traveUed with a hand 
of strolling players, for whom he 
wrote pieces, and later was at- 
tached in a similar capacity to the 
Th4fitre de I’Hdtel d’ Acgent, Paris. 
He was one of the most prolific 
dramatists of Mstory, producing 
some 600 plays, of which 41 are 
extant. Among these are So4dase, 
1604 ; Alph4e, a pastoral, 1606 ; 
La Mort d’AohiUe, 1607 ; and the 
two best, Marianne, 1610, and 
Fr^degonde, 1 621. Although now 
little read. Hardy was the first to 
give life and movement to the 
classic drama. 


THOMAS HARDY: NOVELIST AND POET. 

aeortfe Sampson, M.A., Autlior and Critic 

The articles English Language & Literature and Novel may be con- 
sulted in connexion with following. See also Bournemouth ; 
Dorchester ; Dorset ; and under the titles of Hardy* s better known 
works, e.g. Dynasts, The: Tess oj the D*Urbervilles, etc. 


1929-32. Entering films in 1931, 
he is remembered for Rome Ex- 
press ; Tudor Rose ; Stanley and 
Livingstone ; The Moon is Down ; 
Nicholas I^ckleby. He was 
knighted in 1934. 

Hardwicke Society. Legal de- 
bating society established about 
1835 and named after Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke. Its meeting- 
plaoes have included Peele’s Coflee 
House, Fetter Lane (now a tavern), 
Anderton’s Hotel, the Portugal and 
Dicks’s hotels (now no more), and 
the Temple. Its present meeting- 
plaoe is the Temple Restaurant. 


Thomas Hardy was bom at Up- 
per Bockhampton, near Dorches- 
ter, June 2, 1840. From local 
schools he passed to King’s Col- 
lege, London. During 1856-61 he 
was the pupil of an ecclesiastical 
aroMtect, and in 1862-67 worked 
at GkitMc arcMtecture under Sir 
A. Blomfield. It is not fanciful to 
trace the influence of tMs training 
in the ordering of his literary work. 

He drew and measured old 
country churches, since pulled 
down or destroyed by ** restora- 
tion,” and was a prizeman of the 
R.I.B.A. and the Architectural 


Association. Meanwhile he read 
Latin and Greek with a fellow 
pupil and wrote a great deal of 
verse. Some of tMs was published, 
some turned into prose and em- 
bedded in novels. 

His first known appearance in 
print was with an article, How I 
Built Myself a House, in Cham- 
bers’s Journal for March 18, 1865. 
In 1871 appeared his first novel, 
Desperate Remedies, followed in 
1872 by Under the Greenwood 
Tree. JBQs last full-length story was 
The Well-Beloved, 1897. Hardy’s 
work, while various in value* has 
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remarkable homogeneity, due ’ 
partly to the literary patriotism, 
or “localism,” that confines his 
scenes and persons to the limits of 
- a province, but most of all to the 
character of a writer strong and 
unglamouxed in his view of man 
and the universe, fearless and un- 
flinching in his artistic sincerity. 

What distinguishes^ him de- 
finitely from the purely Victorian 
writers is his complete abjuration 
of the popular sentimental attitude 
towards iove, fife, and religion, 
and his almost pagan sense of fate. 
The difference can be seen by a 
comparison of the two dairymaids, 
Hetty Sorrel, in Adam Bede, and 
Tess in Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 
Hardy seems to see human fife as 
something almost pitiably tran* 

~ sient against the eternal impassiV' 
ity of nature. Thus, in The Return 
of the Native, 1878, the most 
powerful creation is not a person, 
but a place, Egdon Heath, grim, 
sinister, and almost malignant in 
its immemorial indifference to the 
fife that flutters briefly on its 
ancient bosom. 

Hardy’s artistic geography must 
not be taken too literally. It is not 
for nothing that he reverts to the 
ancient name Wessex, calls Dor- 
chester Oasterbridge, Oxford 
Christminster, and so forth. He is 
often treated as the exploiter of a 
province ; but his Wessex is a cre- 
ation rather than a transcript. 

Hardy’s output of work was very 
regular — seventeen long novels or 
collections of stories in twenty-six 
years, all at a very high level of 
imaginative and technical excel- 
lence. Every reader will have pre- 
ferences; but general agreement 
would group together Tess of the 
D'UrberviUes, Jude the Obscure, 
The Mayor of Oasterbridge, The 
Return of the Native, The Wood- 
landers, and Ear from the Madding 
Crowd, as superior to Desperate 
Remedies, A Pair of Blue Eyes, 
The Hand of Ethelberta, and A 
Laodicean. Never overlooked, 
Hardy became most famous when 
Tess of the D’TJrbervilles, with its 
challenge to the conventions of 
respectability, appeared in 1891, 
and something like a storm burst 
when the grim and dreadful pic- 
ture of sorcfid existence, called Jude 
the Obscure, followed a few years 
later. The Well-Beloved (1897), 
a puzzling fantasy, seemed to 
indicate a Toss of power. 

The unwavering views of 
Hardy’s novels find their parallel 
in the poems. Verse was his 
earliest literary activity and his 
latest. What followed The Well- 
Beloved was not another novel, but 
Wessex Poems (1898), including 
some dating from his activity in 




&us*etl 

the ’sixties. Several other volumes 
of verse, e.g. Poems of the Past and 
the Present, Time’s Laughing- 
Stocks, Satires of Circumstance, 
Moments of Vision, succeeded. 

The poems display the homogene- 
ity of the stories. Many of them, 
the poet is careful to tell us, are 



Abbots Cernel, Ceme Abbas; Aid-' 
bricJcham, Reading; Alfredston, Wan- 
tage; Anffleburi/,Waxeh&mi Buekbury 
Fits^ierSy Okeford Eitzpaine ; JBudmotUh 
Regis, Weymouth ; Casterbridge, 
Dorchester; Castle Boierel, Boscastle; 
Chalk Newt07i, Maiden Newton ; Chase- 
town, Cranborne ; Chine Manor, 
Canford Magna. Christminster Ox- 
ford; Corvesgate Castle, Corfe Castle; 
Doumstaple, Barnstaple ; Dumover, 
Eordington; Bast Egdon, Affpuddle; 
Bjwjwinsfer, Beaminster ; Enddstow, St. 
Juliot’s ; Enkworth, Enkcombe ; Ever- 
shead, Evershot ; Falls Park, Mells ; 
Fhntcomb Ash, Dole’s Ash ; Great 
Eintock, Minteme Magna : Havenpool, 
Poole ; Holmstoke, Bast Stoke ; Ivell, 
Yeovil ; Kingsbere, Bere Regis ; King*s 
Eintock Court, Melbury Sampford; 
EnoClingwood, Wimbome St. Giles ; 
Knollsea, Swanage ; Ledd&nton, Gilling- 
ham ; LiUle Eintock, Melbury Osmund ; 
Lomion, Horton ; Lulshead, Lulworth ; 
Marlott, Marnhull ; Marygreen, Fawley 
Magna ; Mdchester, Salisbury ; Middle- 
ton Abbey, Milton Abbey ; Millpond St. 
Judds, Milbome St. Andrews ; Narro- 
houme. East Coker ; NuzzUbury, 
Hazlebury Bryan; Overcombe, Sutton 
Poyntz ; PortBredy, Bridport ; Po'sham, 
Portisham ; Quari&rshot, Aldershot ; 
Ringworth, Rmgstead ; Sandhourtie, 
Bournemouth ; Shaston, Shaftesbury ; 
Sherton Abbas, Sherborne; Shottsford 
Forum, Blandford Forum; Solentsea, 
Soutbsea : Stancy Castle, Dunster ; 
Stickleftyra, Tincleton; Stoke BarehiUs, 
Basingstoke ; StoureasUe, Stunninster 
Newton ; Talbothays, Norris Mill Farm ; 
Tolchurch. Tolpuddle ; Toneborough, 
Taunton ; Warbome, Wimborne ; 
Weatherbury, I^iddletown ; Wellhridge, 
Woolbridge ; WeytUm Priors, Weyhill ; 
Wintoncester, Winchester ; Yewsholt, 
Farrs. 

Thomas Hardy. Place-names in the 
Wessex novels, with their generally 
accepted identifications. The fictitious 
names are printed in italic. 


“ dramatic or personative in con- 
ception,” that is, utterances of 
invented persons, and not neces- 
sarily his own. But it is impossible 
not to find in them the strong, sad 
sincerity, occasional bitterness, 
and tragic recognition of life’s 
futility that form a kind of ground 
bass to the novels. Hardy’s poems, 
it should be added, are original in 
manner, and but lightly touched 
with verbal grace and felicity ; but 
he is a genuine poet ; the lyric in- 
spiration of his verse is unquestion- 
able. It is not impossible that the 
poet may survive the story-teller. 

The suspicion of exhausted 
power aroused by TheWell-Beloved 
was removed when the most 
amazing of his works, The Dynasts, 
an epic-drama of the Napoleonic 
Wars, began to appear in 1904. 
Two further instalments came in 
1906 and 1908. It is a pity that the 
work did not first appear as a com- 
pleted thing, for the vastness of 
the design and the masteiy of 
execution could not be appre- 
ciated in a periodical reading of 
parts coming at intervals of two 
years. The unique greatness of 
The Dynasts is generally admitted. 
Hardy’s implied view of man as a 
puny, temporary creature, fretting 
himself briefly against a spectral 
background of remote and inex- 
orable forces, here becomes ex- 
plicit, for the events of the conflict 
are shown first in the dimensions 
of man’s own experience, and then 
as the faint woithings of ant-like 
creatures on little plots of earth, 
watched from above, interpreted 
by all-seeing spiritual powers. 

As poetry, drama, and history. 
The Dynasts is a noble contri- 
bution to world-literature, and a 
great life work is thus fully rounded 
off by a great achievement. 

Thomas Hardy was given tiie 
Order of Merit in 1910. He 
received the degrees of LL.D. 
(Aberdeen), Litt.D. (Cambridge), 
Litt.D. (Oxford), and became an 
Honorary Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. He was twice 
married, first, in 1874, to Emma 
Lavinia Gifford, and next, in 1914, 
to Florence Emily Diigdale. He 
died at bis Dorchester home. Max 
Gate, Jan. 11, 1928. His body 
was cremated and his ashes buried 
in Poet’s Corner, Westminster 
Abbey, and his heart was buried in 
Stinsford churchyard, not far from 
Dorchester. 

Pttblished Works, Desperate Reme- 
dies, 1871 ; Under the Greenwood 
Tree, 1872 ; A Pair of Blue Eyes, 
1873 ; Far from the Madding Crowd, 
1874; The Hand of Ethelberta, 
1876 ; The Return of the Native, 
1878 ; The Trumpet-Major, 1880 ; 
A Laodicean, 1881 ; Two on. a Tower, 
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1882; The Mayor of Casterbridge, 
1886 ; ITie Woodlanders, 1887 ; 
Wessex Tales, 1888; A Group of 
Noble Dames, 1891 ; Tess of the 
D’UrbervUles, 1891; Life’s Little 
Ironies, 1894; Jude the Obscure, 
1896 ; The Well-Beloved, 1897 ; 
Wessex Poems, 1898 ; Poems of the 
Past and Present, 1902; The 
Dynasts, I, 1904; 11, 1906; III, 
1908; Time’s Laughmg-Stocks, 
1909; A Changed Man, 1913; 
Satires of Circumstance, 1914; 
Moments of Vision, 1917 ; Late 
Lyrics and Earlier, 1922; The 
Famous Tragedy of the Queen of 
Cornwall, 1923; Human Shows, 
1925 ; Yuletide and a Younger 
World, 1927 ; Winter Words, 1928 ; 
The Play of S. George, 1928. 

Bibliography. The Art of T. H., 
Lionel Johnson, 1895; The Hardy 
Country, C. G. Harper, 1904; 
Critical Study, L. Abercrombie, 
1912; Papers, W. Sharp, 1912; 
T.H.’s Wessex, H. Lea, 1913; 
Thomas Hardy, H. Child, 1916; 
Life, Florence Hardy (widow), 
1933; Hardy of Wessex, C. J. 
Weber, 1941 ; Thomas Hardy, 
E. Blunden, 1942; Hardy the 
Novelist, Lord David Cecil, 1943. 

Hardy, Thomas Bush (1842- 
97). British painter. Bom at Shef- 
field, he was an extraordinarily 
prolific painter of marine subjects, 
chiefly in water-colour. He exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy from 
1872, and became a member of the 
Royal Society of British Artists in 
1884. He died Dec. 16, 1897. 

Hardy, Sib Thomas Masteb- 
MAN (1769-1839). British sailor. 
Born at Kingston, Dorset, April 5, 
1769, he served 
in the mer- 
chant service 
before he was 
appointed lieu- 
tenant in the 
navy in 1793 
and was attach- 
ed to Nelson’s 
squadron off 
Genoa. In 
1796 he served 
— ■ / under Nelson 

^ in the Minerva. 

A/ter E.E«ans In 1798 he was 

present at the battle of the Nile, 
and was promoted to Nelson’s 
flagship, the Vanguard. 

In command of the Victory in 
1805, he acted as captain of the 
fleet. He was by Nelson’s side 
when the admiral was struck, 
was witness to his will, and at- 
tended him until his death. Made 
a baronet in 1806, Hardy was sent 
to the N. American station, where, 
except for three years (1809-12) 
at Lisbon, he remained until 1815. 

In 1819 he was made comman- 
der-in-chief of the S. America 
station. In 1826 he was promoted 


III on com, vegetables, and bark of 

aJB Hare, Sib John (1844-1921). 

British comedian and actor-mana- 

^omas Hardy’S house, MM^Gate, of Robertson’s 
at Dorchester, where he lived m ^ ^ A i ^ 

rear-admiral, and in 1830 became was man^ FouUham & Banfteu 
first sea lord. Governor of Green- f 

wich Hospital from 1834, he 

died Sept. 20, 1839. A memorial associated mth Kendal 

. ^ mfl.-nn.orAT* nf +.hA S-f-. Towac’a 


liXeU OOOi lUJLU.. VJHJ V OAXIWJ. VX vnxwi*- ~ 

wioh Hospital from 1834, lie ^fom 1879 to 

died Sept. 20, 1839. A memorial associated mth Kendal 

obeUsk surmounts a hiU S. of a® majiager of tbe St. James’s 


Dorchester. See Nelson ; consult Theatre. Dumg 1889 96 he wm 
N elson’s Hardy: his life. Letters lessee of the G^ck. Hehrought 
and Friends, A. M. Broadley amd of .aiidplayedm.manyofPmero’s 
B. G. Bartelot, 1909; Nelson’s 

Hardy and his Wife, J. Gore, 1936. Jf f The Gay Lord Quex, 1899. 
„ - T of his most popular parts was 

John (1378-1466). Benjamin Goldfinch in A Pair of 
Ei^hsh fromder. A native of Spectacles, 1890. Popular aUo in 
Northumberland, he beoanie a America, he was knighted in 1907, 
soldier. Hesawagooddedofser- ^ appeared in 1917, and died 
Vice m France, bemg at Agin- 28 1921. 
court, and he wm sent on an j robjibtson (b. 1891). 

enand to Borne. He passed much British comedian. Bom in Lon- 
ofhis tmiemoompil^arhyi^ don, Dec. 17, 1891, he took his 
ohromcle of England. The fet speaking 

edition ended in 1436 ; another, p- 

Yofist in its tone, WM preparf J • WestEndstage 

by him for Richard, duke of York, in The Scarlet 

and yet another for Edward IV ; Band, 1913 

it is inaccurate and duU. Hardyng His reputation 

lived from about 1436 at Kyme, ^ ag 

^ the butt to 

Hare {Lepus). Name applied ^^Ipli Lynn 

generally to a genus of rodents. and Tom Walls 

There are several well-marked intheAldwych 

local races or varieties, the major- farces fi:om 

ity grey or brown. They are aU 1924 to ip, 

remarkable for their long hind ' e.g. A Cuckoo 

legs and ears, and their short in the Nest, but he gained fresh 
curved tails, and are capable of popularity as a star with Alfred 
great speed. The common hare {L. Drayton in Aren’t Men Beasts ? 
europaeus) is distinguished from 1936, and A Spot of Bother, 1937, 



J. Robertson Hare, 
British comedian 


the rabbit by its larger size, longer 
limbs and ears, and the reddish- 


when he played the timid, harassed 
little man with pompous utterance. 


brown hue of its fur. It also Later farces included One Wild 


differs greatly in its habits, especi- 
ally in not living in 

burrows. 

The hare lives usual- 
ly in the open , crouch- 
ing in a furrow or in a 
hollow in the grass, 
which is called a form, 
and takes shelter in 
thickets only in wet 5 
weather. It sits so ^ 
very deep that often 
it will not stir until 


48. He entered films 
in 1929, and appear- 
ed in screen versions 
, of Aldwych farces. 

^ Hare, William. 
Scottish murderer, 
notorious for his con- 
nexion with William 
Burke. See Burke 
and Hare. 

Hare and Hounds . 
^ Variation of cross- 
ras country ruiming. It 


almost trodden upon. Hare. The common red-brown ig a healthy form of 
The hare feeds mainly wmter exercise in 
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which generally one or two, but 
sometimes more, of the fleetest 
runners participating are selected 
as the hares, the remainder, un- 
limited in number, being the 
hounds. The hares set off at a fast 
pace laying a trail of paper-cut- 
tings as they go, and the pack, who 
follow at an interval of about ten 
minutes, endeavour to overtake 
them. By adroitly doubling and 
laying cross-trails the hares en- 
deavour to avoid capture. See 
Running. 

Harebell {Campanula rotundi- 
folia). Perennial herb of the 
family Campanulaceae. It is a 
native of Eu- 
rope, N. Africa, 
N. ^ia, and N. 
America. Near 
the rootstock 
the leaves are 
heart-shaped or 
kidney - shaped, 
but up the stem 
become more 
slender and 
elongated. The 
stems are 
slender, angled, 
with blue beU- 

_ , shaped flowers. 

SeeBeU-flower; 

Flower. 

Harefleld. Parish and village 
of Middlesex, England. Situated 
above the Colne, between Ux- 
bridge and Rickmansworth, it has 
asbestos and Hme works. The 
manor, in Edward the Confessor’s 
time the property of Countess 
Goda, passed in 1284 to the Baohe- 
worths, in 1316 to the Swanlands, 
and then to Sir John Newdegate, 
whose descendant sold it in 1686 ; 
it returned to the Newdegates in 
1676. 

Lord Keeper Egerton, who 
married Alice Spencer, dowager 
countess of Derby, acquired it in 
1601, and at Harefield Place enter- 
tained Queen Elizabeth in 1602, 
when, says tradition, Othello was 
performed. Milton’s Arcades was 
performed here for the countess 
(d. 1637) in 1634. The mansion, 
which has had two successors, was 
burnt in 1660. The church of S. 
Mary, founded 1300, is rich in 
monuments. ' 

Hare-lip. Congenital deformity 
in which the upper lip is fissured. 
Usually there is a central fissure in 
the margin of the lip. The defect 
may involve the nose and the hard 
and soft palates ; this reflects 
failure in fusion of the parts of the 
embryo. Hare-lip can be dealt 
with in infancy by plastic surgery. 

Harem (Ar. Aarecm, sacred, set 
apart, i.e., forbidden). Name ap- 


plied in Mahomedan countries to 
that part of the house in which the 
women are secluded. The meaning 
of the word has been extended to 
include all the women thus kept 
apart. Although the harem is 
a Mahomedan institution, the 
custom of secluding the female 
members of the household is of 
great antiquity in the East ; ex- 
cavations prove that the kings of 
ancient Persia confined their 
womenfolk to a separate part of 
the palace, while various passages 
in the O.T. provide evidence to the 
same effect. 

According to the Koran, no 
woman may allow her face to be 
seen by any man save her father, 
husband, son, or close blood r^a- 
tions, and obedience to this pre- 
cept, together with the practice of 
polygamy and concubinage, led to 
special apartments or entire wings 
of large houses being devoted to 
the women of the establishment. 
Conditions of life in the harem 
differ widely in Mahomedan coun- 
tries. The law of Islam permits a 
man four wives (the sultan is al- 
lowed seven), and each wife may 
demand a separate apartment. 

In India and Turkey the inmates 
had more liberty than elsewhere, 
and the rule of the eunuchs, in 
whose charge the harems were 
frequently placed, was less evil. 




Hare’s-foot Fern. Rootstock and 
wedge-skaped fronds 

Idleness and scandalmongering are 
the worst features of the system. 
Western ideas have gradually had 
their effect on the harem, and the 
institution, in more westernised 
parts of Islam, has become greatly 
modified. See Polygamy. 

Haren, Onno Zwter van (1711- 
79). Dutch poet and statesman. 
Brother of Willem van Haren, he 
was born at Leeuwarden on April 
2, 1711, and occupied various 
offices of state in the Netherlands, 
being a staunch supporter of the 
Orange family. He wrote much 
verse, among his most notable 
volumes being Die Koophandel, 


1769 ; Agon, a poetic tragedy, 
1769 ; De Geusen, 1771 ; De 
Vrijheid, 1778. He translated 
Pope’s Essay on Man. He died 
Sept. 2, 1779. 

Haren, Willem VAN (1710-68), 
A Dutch poet. Bom of a distin- 
guished family at Leeuwarden, Feb. 
21, 1710, Haren studied at Franeker 
and Groningen. In 1728 he in- 
herited the castle and estates of 
Henkenshage. His best work was 
the epic poem Gevallen van Friso, 
, 1741, one of 

the notable 
poems in 

He died July 4, 

T Hares. North 

I American In- 

1 dian tribe of 

^ Wk Athapascan 
stock; properly 
the Kawcho- 
dinnS, or great- 
i hare-people. 

1 WHV Living N. and 

m Ureat 

1 |HL Bear Lake, 

1 Canada, they 

1 1 number about 

Hare’s-ear, leaves 600. Theysub- 

and flower-head of Woli 

B.fcntioosum sist on “SJi, 

reindeer, and 
the Arctic hare, which also fur- 
nishes their clothing. 

Hare’s-ear {Bupleurum rotun- 
difoUum). Annual herb, belong- 
ing to the family Umbelliferae, 
native of Europe and W. Asia. 
The stem is hollow, appearing to 
run through the base of the thick, 
oblong or roundish, glaucous 
leaves. The minute yellow 
flowers form tiny umbels in the 
centre of a cup of bracts whose 
edges are united. A shrubby 
perennial (B. fruticosum), from 
Spain, is grown in gardens. 

Hare’s-foot Fern (Davallia 
canariemis). A ^ 

fern belonging 
to the Polypo- VK 

diaceae, native 

of W. Europe ^ 

and the Cana- I 

ries. The root- 
stook creeps 
above ground, , 4 

densely clothed I 

with shaggy M 

brown scales; , JK . 

the frond is ! t ml 

wedge - shaped, \ I J I 

cut up into much i| J 

divided leaflets |J m 

(pinnae). ^ >. i H M 

Hare’s - tail ‘ ^ 1 1 m , 

Grass (Lagurus -J 

ovatw). Annual 
grass, member Slower head 
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of the family Gramineae. It is a 
native of W. and S. Europe, N. 
Africa, and W, Asia. It has 
numerous stems, broad, flat 
leaves, and flower spikelets 
crowded into a white, hairy oval 
head, which suggested the name. 

Harewood, Eael of. British 
title borne since 1812 by the 
family of Lascelles. Edward 
Lascelles, the head of a well- 
known Yorkshire family, was 
created Baron Harewood in 1796, 
an earlier creation of this name 
having become extinct when its 
first holder died. In 1812 he was 
made an earl. Princess Mary, 
daughter of George V, became a 
countess of Harewood, marrying 
the 6th earl (va.) in 1922. The 
family estates are in Yorkshire 
(W.R.), the chief seat being Hare- 
wood House, near Leeds, and an 
eldest son is known as Viscount 
Lascelles. Pron. Har'-wood. 

Harewood, Heitey George 
Charles Lascelles, 6th Earl of 
(1882-1947). British peer. He 
was bom Sept. 9, 1882, and edu- 
cated at Eton and Sandhurst. 
A.D.C. to the governor-general of 
Canada 1907-11, he served with 
the Grenadier Guards in the First 
Great War. By 
the death in 
1916 of the last 
marquess of 
Clanricarde, 
brother of his 
grandmother, 
he inherited 
an estate of 
£2,500,000. On 
Feb. 28, 1922, 
as Viscount Lascelles, he married 
Princess Mary, daughter of George 
V. He succeeded his father the 
earl in 1929. Lord-lieut.of the W. 
Riding from 1927, he was personal 
A.I).C. to George VT, was created 
K.G. in 1922, and G.C.V.O. in 
1934. A prominent freemason, 
he was grand master of the united 
grand lodge of England from 1943. 
He died May 24, 1947. 

His elder son, George Henry 
Hubert Lascelles, born Feb. 7, 
1923, and educated at Eton, 
succeeded as 7th earl. He was 
taken prisoner in 1944 by the 
Germans. Liberated in 1945, he 
was appointed A.D.C. to the earl 
■of Athlone. He then went to 
King s College, Cambridge, Having 
developed by study during his 
imprisonment a natural love of 
music, he became music critic for 
The New Statesman and founder- ’ 
editor of Opera. He married in 
1949 Marion Stein, an Austrian- 
born pianist. Ehs brother Gerald 
David was bom Aug. 21, 1924. 



6th Eaxl of Harewood 


Harflenr. Town and seaport 
of France. In the dept, of Seine 
Inferieure, it stands on the Le- 



Harfleur, France. The church of 
S. Martin, with its Gothic spire 


zarde, near where it falls into the 
Seine, just E. of Havre. The chief 
building is S. Martin’s church, a 
Gothic building known for its high 
steeple and fine portal. There are 
ruins of the old castle, but the 
other fortifications have disap- 
peared. A 17th c^tury chateau 
occupies the site of the castle. 

Harfleur was a port in the Mid- 
dle Ages, but later it was rendered 
useless by the accumulation of 
sand in the Lezarde. In 1887 a 
canal was cut cormecting it again 
with Havre and the Seine. A new 
harbour, docks, and other accom- 
modation for vessels and their 
cargoes were built along the canal, 
and the port has a trade in coal 
and timber. There is some fishing, 
while .other industries are con- 
nected with oiS and spirits. Har- 
fleur was besieged and taken by 
Henry V of England in 1415, being 
then the chief port of Normandy. 
In 1445, inspired by John de 
Grouchy, the French drove out the 
English, who returned, but lost 
the place finally in 1449. 

Hargeisa. Town of British 
Somaliland. Situated in the S.W. 
of the territory, 120 m. by road 

5. W. of Berbera, it is an important 
station on the trade route to Abys- 
sinia. Rice and dates are culti- 
vated, and there is some stock 
farming. The town was captured 
by Italian troops, Aug. 4, 1940, 
during the E. Africa campaign, 
and retaken by a British force, 
March 20, 1941. Pop, 20,000. 

Hargood, Sir William (1762- 
1839). British admiral. Bom May 

6, 1762, he entered the navy in 
1773. As a youth he saw a good 


deal of active service, especially 
during the war against America. 
In 1792 he obtained command of a 
ship, the Hyaena, but in 1793 this 
was taken by a French vessel, and 
the ofiBcers were made prisoners. 
They escaped and soon Hargood* 
acquitted by a court-martial, was 
commanding another ship. He 
did good service in suppressing the 
mutiny of 1796 ; at Trafalgar he 
led the Belleisle ; and he was al- 
most constantly at sea until 1814, 
being appointed to command a 
squadron in 1810. In 1815 he was 
knighted, in 1831 was made an 
admiral, and during 1833-36 was 
commander-in-chief at Plymouth. 
Hargood, who died Sept. 11, 1839, 
owed much to his friendship with 
William IV, under whom he served 
in the navy. 

Har^eaveSy Jambs (d. 1778). 
British inventor. A carpenter and 
weaver of Standhfll, near Black- 
bum, in 1760 he invented an im- 
provement of the carding machine, 
and about four years later built a 
machine which contained eight 
spindles in a row. This was called 
(after his wife) the spinning jenny, 
and its invention marks the be- 
ginning of an era in industrial his- 
tory. Together with Kay’s flying 
shuttle it revolutionised the cot- 
ton and woollen industries, multi- 
plying their output many times. 

Imagining that its introduction 
would replace human labour by 



James Hargreaves. Model of his 
Spiiming Jenny, now in the Science 
Museum, South Eensin^on 


machinery and thus mean ruin 
for themselves, some Blackburn 
spinners raided Hargreaves’s 
house and destroyed his apparatus 
in 1768. He thereupon moved to 
Nottingham, and, notwithstanding 
opposition his machines were soon 
widely used. After his death it was 
asserted that he had appropriated 
the invention of Arkwright, and 
the matter was the subject of a 
lawsuit. See Arkwright ; Spinning. 

Haricot, French Bean, or 
Kidney Bean. Seed of Phaaeolus 
vulgaris. The green pods, called by 
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the French haricots verts, when 
boiled form a wholesome and ex- 
cellent vegetable. They can be 
preserved in salt for some time for 
winter use. The beans, either dried 
or fresh, are boiled, li dried, it is 
necessary to soak them in cold 
water for about 24 hours, or they 
may be placed in cold water and 
brought to the boil. After simmer- 
ing half an hour they are again 
placed in cold water, and this pro- 
cess is repeated till the beans are 
tender. The older meanang of the 
French word haricot is a dish of 
stewed mutton, beans, and other 
vegetables. Pron. harryko. See 
Bean. 

Haring, Gboeo Wilhelm 
Hbinrioh (1798-1871). German 
novelist, who wrote also as 
Willibald Alexis. Bom at Breslau, 
June 29, 1798, he saw some mili- 
tary service, was engaged in law, 
and then took up literary work. 
He was a prolific writer of poems, 
plays, and historical novels, many 
of the last having become classics. 
Cabanis, 1832; Roland von Ber- 
lin, 1840; Die Hosen des Herm 
von Bredow, 1846-48, are the best 
known of his romances. He was 
much influenced by Sir Walter 
Scott, and his early novels, 
Walladmor, 1823-24, and Sohloss 
Avalon, 1827, were long considered 
works of that author. Haring died 
at Amstadt, Dec. 16, 1871. 

Harington, Sm Ohaeles Hau- 
INGTON (1872-1940). A British 
soldier. Born at Chichester, May 
31, 1872, he was educated at 
Cheltenham and Sandhurst, enter- 
ing the army in, 1892. He served 
in the S. African War, and during 
the First Great War was on Gen. 
Plumer’s staff in Italy. Deputy 
chief of the imperial general staff, 
1918, he commanded the army of 
the Black Sea, 1920. His tact 
helped to mitigate the humiliation 
of the Ghanak incident. He held 
the Northern Command, 1923, 
Western Command in India, 1927- 
31, and was governor and c.-in-c. 
Gibraltar, 1933-38. Harington 
was knighted in 1919 and died 
Oct. 22, 1940. 

Harington, James. The author 
of Oceana is also spelt Harrington 
and so described in this work. 

Harington, Sie John (1661- 
1612). English writer. He was born 
at Helston, Somerset, and Queen 
Elizabeth became his godmother, 
his parents having suffered im- 
prisonment for their loyalty to 
her in 1654. He was educated at 
Eton and Cambridge and studied 
law at Lincoln’s Inn. His wit 
and liveliness made him a 
favourite at court. In 1591 he 


published a translation of Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso with a prefatory 
Apologie of Poetrie. Later he 
issued satires 
of a somewhat 
free character, 
especially The 
Metamorpho- 
sis of Ajax, 

1596, in imi- 
tation of 
Rabelais, 
which aroused 
the queen’s 
anger^ Hav- 
ing been for- 
given, he went to Ireland in 1599 
with Essex, by whom he was 
knighted. 

When the queen was nearing her 
end, he wrote A Tract on the Suc- 
cession to the Crown, in favour of 
James of Scotland (publ. 1880), 
and in 1605, with a view to be- 
coming chancellor of Ireland, he 
wrote A Short View of the State 
of Ireland (publ. 1879). He died at 
Helston, Nov. 20, 1612. His letters 
and miscellanies, brought together 
in Nugae Antiquae, 1769, throw 
much light on Elizabethan times. 

Hariri, Abu Mohammed al- 
Qasim al (1054-1122). Arabic 
grammarian and poet. He was 
bom and died at Basra on the 
Tigris. Author of several gram- 
matical treatises, of which two are 
extant, his most famous work is 
his Maqamat (Assemblies or Lec- 
tures), a collection of 50 rhymed 
tales. The hero of them is Abu 



Sir 7olin Harington 
English writer 
After J. Thurston 


Seid, a disreputable but fascinating 
scamp. There are Eng. trans. by T. 
Preston, 1850, T, Chenery, 1867. 

Hari Rud OE Heei Rud. River 
of Afghanistan, the ancient Arius. 
Rising in the Hindu Kush, it has 
a length of about 700 m. It flows 
W. through Afghanistan , then turns 
N. to form for part of its course 
the boundary between Afghanis- 
tan and Persia. Herat is situated 
on the river, which finally loses 
itself in the Tejen swamps of the 
Turkmen S.S.R. 


Harker, Goedon (b. 1885). 
British actor. Bora in London, 
Aug. 7, 1885, he was educated at 
Ramsey grammar school, and 
made his first appearance on 
the London 
stage in 1903. 
Working with 
Oscar Asche, 
he became 
famous as an 
interpreter 
of Cockney 
characters. His 
best-kno wn 

Gordon Harker performances 

British actor were m thrillers 



by Edgar Wallace and others : The 
Ringer (1926), The Calendar, The 
Case of the Frightened Lady, The 
Frog, Saloon Bar ; but he coiid be 
quietly effective as a suburban 
t 3 rpe, e.< 7 . in Acacia Avenue (1943). 
Many of Harker’s characterisations 
were transferred to the screen. 

Harkness, Mas. Stephen (1837 
-1926). American philanthropist. 
She was the wife of an American 
railway owner, and made many 
notable charitable gifts. One was 
the Commonwealth Fund, est. 
1918 “ to do something for the 
welfare of mankind.” For candi- 
dates of British descent a number 
of fellowships are tenable for two 
years at certain American uni- 
versities. The London offices of the 
fund are at 35, Portman Sq., W.l. 
Mrs. Harkness died March 27, 1926. 

Harland, Heney (1861-1905). 
American novelist. Born at St. 
Petersburg (now Leningrad), 
March 1, )861, 
he spent most 
of his later 
years in Lon- 
don, and died 
in Italy at San 
Remo, Dec. 20, 
1905. His early 
books were re- 
alistic studies 

Henry Harlan^ of American 
American novelist Jewish life 

written under the pseudonym of 
Sidney Luska. He became known 
in Great Britain as editor of The 
Yellow Book and as author of 
three volumes of short stories : 
Grey Roses, 1895 ; Comedies and 
Errors, 1898 ; Mademoiselle Miss, 
1903 ; and of three novels : The 
Cardinal’s Snuff Box, 1900 ; The 
Lady Paramount, 1902 ; My 
Friend Prospero, 1904. His later 
work won for him a deserved repu- 
tation as a stylist. 

Harlaw. Locality in Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland, famous as “bloody 
Harlaw ” for the encounter here in 
1411. It stands near the river Ury, 
2 m. N.W. of Inverurie. Donald, 
lord of the isles, collected his High- 
landers to take possession of the 
earldom of Ross. He was met by 
troops under the earl of Mar, and 
his force was completely crushed. 

Harlech. Town of Merioneth- 
shire, Wales. It lies 10 m. by 
rly. N. by W. of Barmouth, 
and is famous for its ruined castle 
overlooking the sea. There was a 
fortress here in Roman times, but 
the present building dates from the 
reign of Edward I. In 1468 the 
castle was taken by the Yorkists 
after a long siege, this incident 
having, it is said, given rise to the 
Welsh song of The March of the 
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Men of Harlech. It 
was dismantled 
after the Civil War, 
when it was one of 
the last places to 
hold out for Charles 
I. The town has 
declined in impor- 
tance. It was made 
a borough by 
Edward I, and was 
long the county 
town. There is a _ , , „ 

golf course on the qjj coast of 
sands. 

Harlech, William George 
Arthur Ormsby-Gore, 4th 
Baron (b. 1885). British poli- 
tician and administrator. Eldest 
son of the 3rd Baron Harlech, 
he was bom April 11, 1885, and 
educated at Eton and New College, 
Oxford. Conservative member 
for Denbigh, 1910-18, and for 
Stafford, 1918-38, he was under- 
secretary for the colonies, 1922- 

24 and 1924- 

29; first com- 
missioner of 
works, 1931- 
36 } and sec- 
retary for the 
Colonies until 
1938, in which 
year he suc- 
ceeded his 
father in the 

Lord Harlech, 

British politician lo^l ne was 
appointed 
high commissioner for the U.E^ in 
the Union of S. Africa and high 
commissioner for Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland, and Swaziland, 
resigning in 1944. He was made 
constable of Carnarvon Castle, 
1946, and created K.G., 1948. He 
wrote Florentine Sculptors of the 
15th Century, 1930 ; Guide to the 
Mantegna Cartoons at Hampton 
Court, 1935. 

Harleian Manuscripts. Col- 
lection made by Robert Harley, 
1st earl of Oxford (1661-1724), and 
his son Edward (1689-1741). It 
contained 7,639 volumes of MSS. 
and 14,336 rolls and other deeds. 
In 1753 it was purchased for 
£10,000 by the government and 
placed in the British Museum. See 
British Museum ; Manuscripts. 

Harlem District of New York 
City, U.S.A., and a centre of Negro 
urban population. It lies north of 
Central Park, between the East 
and Harlem Rivers. The name dates 
from the time of the Dutch settle- 
ment of New York, then New 
Amsterdam. Originally a village — 
a description of it will be found in 
Washington Irving’s Knicker- 
bocker History — ^it became a resi- 



’ dential suburb, re- 
maining in white 
occupation until 
, there was a mass 
influx of Negroes 
from the S. during 
the First Great War. 
Its pop. is now 
about 325,000. Its 
supposed disorderly 
night life attracts 
seekers after sensa- 
tional entertain- 
crownmg a rock . «« nr«f?A 

Merionethshire 

served slur, for the 
bulk of its pop. consists of Negroes 
of all classes engaged in the decent 
occupations commonly followed 
here as elsewhere by white and 
coloured folk alike. 

Harlequin (Ital. arlecchino). 
Stock character in pantomime. The 
origin of the name is uncertain. 
According to one explanation, it is 
a corruption of H Lecchino, the 
licker of plates, Harlequin having 
been originally a gluttonous eating- 
house menial, who abandoned that 
profession and became fikst soldier, 
then comedian, tumbler, dancer, 
merry-andrew, and mountebank 
at one and the same time. 

Disguised as the marquis of 
Sbruffadeli, be goes to court and 
makes love to the court ladies and 
to their waiting-maids. Columbme 
{q»v.) is sometimes his mistress, 
sometimes his wife. “Harlequin . . . 
with his black mask, his many- 
coloured lozenges, his shower of 
spangles, represents love, wit, 
mobility, audacity, aU the showy 
and vicious qualities ” (T. Gautier). 
Another suggested derivation is 
from old Fr, helleguin, demon ; cf. 
A.S. hella eynn, people of heU. The 
harlequin of English pantomime is 


a mischievous character who plays 
tricks on the clown and the panta- 
loon, to whom he is supposed to be 
invisible, and who engages in 
acrobatic dances with the colum- 
bine. See Pantomine ; consult also 
History of the Harlequinade, 
M. Sand, 1915. 

Harlequin Duck {Histrionicus 
hisirioniciLs), A species of wild 
duck, plentiful in the Arctic 
regions and occasionally visiting 
Great Britain. It is a handsome 
bird, the male having lead- 
coloured plumage, with purple 
bars on the wings and white 
markings on the head, neck, and 




Harlequin. Bepiesentation m ballet 
of the traditional pantomime 
character 


Harlegnin Dnck. Specimens of male 
and female birds 

breast. It ^ends the summer 
inland, and is found in winter 
about rocky coasts. 

Harlequins. English Rugby 
football mub. It was established 
in 1871, and soon ranked as one 
of the chief of those playing 
around London. Its first ground 
was at Wandsworth Common. 
Under A. D. Stoop, an England 
player 1905-12, the club was very 
successful, and in 1908 removed 
its headquarters to Twickenham. 

Harlesden. District of Greater 
London, England. In the borough 
of Willesden, it lies between 
Kensal Green and Stonebridge 
Park, on the Harrow Road. It is 
served by electric and Baker- 
loo rlys. and has a wharf on the 
Paddington branch of the Grand 
Union Canal. Once known as 
Harlesden Green, it is now built 
over. The church of All Souls 
dates from 1879. 

Harley Street. London tho- 
roughfare connecting Marylebone 
Road and Cavendish Square, W. 
Named after Edward Harley, 2nd 
earl of Oxford, its notable residents 
have included Sir Philip Francis, 
William Beckford, W. E. Glad- 
stone, Sir C. Lyell, A. A. Procter, 
B. W. Procter, Allan Ramsay, and 
J. M. W. Turner. Many leading 
medical specialists and physicians 
have consulting-rooms here. 

Harlingen. Town and seaport 
of the Netherlands, In the pro- 
vince of Friesland, it stands on the 
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coast, 16 m. W. of Leeuwarden. 
It has a large harbour built in 
1870-77 and enlarged in the 20th 
century, and from it are exported 
butter, cheese, cattle, potatoes, 
and other products of Friesland, 
while timber, coal, cotton, and 
jnte are imported. There is 
regular steamship communication 
with London, Amsterdam, and 
other ports. With the interior 
it is connected by railway and 
canal, while it has a service of 
tramways. The town haU and 
an old church are the chief 
buildings. It was liberated from 
the Germans by the 1st Canadian 
army, April 17, 1945. Pop. 

10,443. 

Harlingen. Locality of Mid- 
dlesex, England, belonging to the 
urban district of Hayes and Har- 
lington (^.v.). 

Harlow. A market town of 
Essex, England, on the river Stort, 
about 20 m. north of London. 
Excavations here in 1928 brought 
to light Roman remains. In 1946 
Harlow was scheduled for develop- 
ment as a satellite town of London, 
to provide homes and work for 
60,000 people drawn largely from 
Tottenham, Leyton, and Wal- 
thamstow. Approval was given 
by the ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, June, 1947. 

Harlow, Jean (1911-37). An 
American film actress, born March 
3, 1911. From her first screen 
appearance in Hell’s Angels, 1930, 
she was nicknamed the “ platinum 
blonde,” and then made a film 
with that title. Her distinctive 
looks, her original style, and the 
tantrums of the characters she 
played made her a success in 
Dinner at Eight, China Seas, 
Libelled Lady, The Man in 
Possession. While Saratoga, in 
which she had a part, was being 
made, she died, June 7, 1937. 

Harman, Sib John (d. 1673). 
English sailor. Of Suffolk birth, he 
first appears as commanding the 
Welcome in 
a battle off 
Portland in 
1653. In 1654 
he sailed to the 
Mediterranean 
with Blake, 
under whom 
he also fought 
at Santa Cruz. 
In 16 65 he 
carried the 
duke of York’s 
flag in the Royal Charles in the 
battle of June 3, when the Dutch 
were defeated. Knighted for his 
share in the victory, he was pro- 
moted rear-admiral and in 1666 


was severely wounded in the battle 
off North Foreland. In 1667 he 
went to the West Indies as com- 
mander-in-chief and destroyed the 
French fleet at Martinique. Carry- 
ing the campaign ashore, Harman 
took Cayenne and Surinam. In 
1672 he took part in the battle of 
Sole Bay. Next year he distin- 
guished himself against de Ruyter, 
sitting, owing to ilbiess, in a chair 
on the deck while directing opera- 
tions. He died Oct. 11, 1673. 

Harmaitan. Dry, dust-laden 
wind which blows away from the 
Sahara, between Oct, and March. 
The harmattan, locally known as 
the Doctor, brings cool dry weather 
to the steaming jungles of West 
Africa, and is health-giving. The 
quantities of fine dust which it 
brings are a nuisance, often form- 
ing a thick haze which impedes 
navigation. 

Harmer, John Reginald 
(1857-1944). British divine. Born 
Aug. 11, 1857, he was educated at 
Eton and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, being elected a fellow of 
his college in 1883. Ordained in 
1884, he later became domestic 
chaplain to the bishop of Roches- 
ter. In 1895 he was made bishop 
of Adelaide, N.S.W., where his 
name is associated with the build- 
ing of the cathedral. He returned 
to England in 1905 as the bishop 
of Rochester, resigning in 1930 on 
account of ill-health. He was a 
strong advocate of reform in 
church government, and in favour 
of prayer-book revision. He edited 
The Apostolic Fathers and other 
volumes. He died March 9, 1944. 

Harmer, Sir Sidney Frbderio 
(b. 1862). British scientist. Born 
at Norwich, March 9, 1862, he was 
educated at 
University 
College, Lon- 
don, of which 
he became 
fellow, and at 
King’s College, 
Cambridge 
where he was 
assistant tutor 
1890-1908. He 
was also super- 
intendent of the university mu- 
seum of zoology, Cambridge. From 
1919 to 1927 he was director of the 
natural history departments of the 
British Museum and keeper of 
zoology. He was made F.R.S., 
and was joint editor of The Cam- 
bridge Natural History. Knighted 
in 1920, he received the gold medal 
of the Linnean society, 1934. 

Harmine. Alkaloid which oc- 
curs in the seeds of the wild rue 
(Peganum karmala). The seeds 


contain about 4 p.c. of alkaloids, 
one-third of which is harmine, the 
rest being of harmaline. 

Harmodius and Aristo^ton. 
Two devoted Athenian friends. 
When the sister of Harmodius had 
been insulted by Hipparchus, 
brother of the tyrant Hippias, they 
resolved to murder Hipparchus at 
the festival of the Panathenaea 
in 514 B.c. Hipparchus was slain, 
but Harmodius was killed before 
Hippias could be reached, and 
though Aristogiton escaped, he was 
subsequently taken prisoner. Put 
to torture, he died without giving 
any information as to the names 
of his accomplices. Though the 
motive of the assassination was to 
satisfy a private injury, yet the 
tyranny of Hippias had been so 
oppressive that Harmodius and 
.^istogiton were honoured as 
martyrs by later generations. 

Harmonia. In Greek legend, 
daughter of Ares and Aphrodite, 
and wife of Cadmus. Among her 
wedding presents were a robe and 
necklace which brought misfortune 
on aU those who owned them. Ac- 
cording to one story, they were the 
gift of Hephaestus, who desired to 
avenge her mother’s unfaithfulness. 
See Alcmaeon ,* Cadmus. 

Harmonica. Alternative name 
for the musical instrument de- 
scribed in this work under musical 
glasses. The word later came to be 
used for the special mouth organ 
(g'.t?.) used by the expert performer. 

Harmonic Motion. A term 
which may be used as the general 
description of the periodic oscilla- 
tory type of motion which is so 
common in nature, and of which 
the motions of the tides, the vibra- 
tions of a violin string, and the 
beating of .a pendulum are familiar 
examples. The ideally simple type 
of harmonic motion is known as 
“ simple harmonic motion,” and it 
has been found possible, by the 
method known as “ harmonic 
analysis,” to resolve every har- 
monic motion into a combination of 
different simple harmonic motions. 

Simple harmonic motion is de- 
fined as follows. If we look at a 
particle, which is moving uniformly 
in a circle M Q N, from a point 
P some distance outside it {see 

rA- 

p— p 

Pi Fig. 1 

diagram Fig. 1), the particle will 
appear to be moving backwards 
2 Y5 



Sir Jobn Harman, 
English sailor 

■d-ftcr Lely 



Sir Sidney Harmer, 
British scientist 

Btissell 
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and forwards along the diameter to c as (a — 6 ) is to ( 6 — c), and 6 is George Rapp (1770-1847). In 
M 0 N. While the particle aotn- then said to be the harmonic mean 1803 Rapp and his followers emi- 
ally moves with uniform speed between a and c. It is easy to grated to America, and m Butler 
along the semi-circle N M, it prove algebraically that the recip- co., Pennsylvania, in 1805, formed 
will appear to the observer at P to rocals of a, 6 , and c are in arith- the Harmony Society and the 
move with increasing speed from metic progression, and this pro- town of Harmony. In 1814 New 
N to 0, and then with decreasing perty may be used as an alter- Harmony was formed on the 
speed from 0 to M; its apparent native definition. The origin of the Wabash, Indiana; and in 1824 
motion is then reversed, and the teim is ascribed to Pythagoras. the Indiana property was sold to 
particle returns to N, again reach- Harmonics. In physics, waves Robert Owen, and a new settle- 
ing its highest apparent velocity whose frequencies are multiples ment, called Economy, started on 
when opposite the centre 0. A of the fundamental frequency, the Ohio. 

particle which moves to and fro The difference in quality between Under the management of 
along a line M 0 N as the particle different musical instruments Frederick Rapp (Reicharfc), 
considered appears to do, is said sounding the same fundamental adopted son of the founder, the 
to have a simple harmonic motion, note is due to the presence of society owned flourishing cotton. 
The motion of the particle is such harmonics to varying degrees. woollen, silk, and other industries, 
that its acceleration towards the Harmonic Series. Partial and made considerable advance 
fixed point 0 is proportional to its tones which accompany every also in intellectual culture, but a 
distance from that point. The fundamental musical sound. When division occurred in 1832. The 
circle Q N M is called the circle society became 

of reference. g . l I r r T — involved in debt 

The bob of a pendulum which is i P ^ ^ =: and litigation, 

beating small oscillations is an ^ c , dissolved 

actual example of simple harmonic ® s s lo n la ^ 14 . 15 is ^ 

motion. The maximum distance an elastic body, such as a stretched members held all property in 
attained from the centre of the string or a column of air in a tube, common, discouraged sexual inter- 
motion is called the amplitude, is set in vibration, there are pro- course, and believed the 
while the time of a complete duced many notes beside the second coming of Christ 
oscillation backwards and forwards fundamental one, and musical tone to be near. See Rapp 
is the “ periodic time ” or the depends for its quality upon the and His Associates, J. 
period. A diagrammatic repre- proportions in which these other S. Duss, 1914. 
sentation of simple harmonic mo- sounds are combined with the Harmonium. Mus- 
tion can be obtained by plotting fundamental. The science of har- ical instrument with a 

the distance from the centre mony also derives much of its keyboard or keyboards 

against the time ; the resulting justification from this phenom- controlling the access of 

enon. The series thewindfromthebeUows 

is as shown in the to the reeds which pro- 
stave above when duce the sound. The 

8 ft. C is the funda- bellows are actuated by 

mental ; similar two pedals worked by 

series are gener- the player ; in larger 

ated by all other instruments, especially ^ ““eed 

curve is shown in Fig. 2. This notes; Nos. 7, 11, 13, and 14 are those which have a pedal A. Frame*, 

curve is the outline of the section not in tune with the ordinary keyboard, a hand lever ?. Vibrat- 

of the simplest type of water musical scale. Stopped pipes and ^ is added, to “igtongue 

wave, or tidal wave. 

The method of harmonic analy- 
sis is based on a mathematical 
theorem known as Fourier’s theor- 
em, which demonstrates that any 
periodic motion, however com- 
plicated, can be built up as a 
combination of simple harmonic 
motions. Thus the actual tides 
at a given port can be studied as 
the resultant of several different 
factors, such as the positions of 
the sun and moon, and the special 
local conditions, each factor ex- 
pressing itself as a simple har- 
monic rise and fall of the water- 
level. This . method was intro- 





duced by Lord Kelvin, who in- 
vented a machine which would 
carry out the harmonic analysis, 
and could be used to predict the 
tides for any time ahead. See 
Motion. 

Harmonic Progression. Three 
quantities a, 6 , c, are said to be 
in harmonic progression when a is 


(or lesson) for the Ivirpsichord. 
The story of Handel’s taking re- 
fuge from the rain in a smithy near 
Edgware is given at length in 
Rockstro’s Lffe of Handel, 1883 
(pp. 116-21), See Handel. 

'Harmonists. Communist re- 
ligious society first organized in 
Wiirttemberg, Gormany, by John 


Harmonium. Sectional diagrams 
illustrating essential parts of the 
instrument. Above, arrangement of 
interior : a, feeders ; b, reservoir ; 0 , 
^d-chest ; d, spiral springs r e, 
cranks ; f, cords connecting crank- 
levers to foot^boards ; g, wind- 
trunks ; h, safety valve ; i, peg to 
open valve. Top, left, bass end of 
sound-board : a, vibrator ; b, mor- 
tice ; c, sound-board ; d, pallet ; 
e. pallet-lever ; f, spring 
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The reeds {q,v.) are metal tongues 
of varying curve and thickness. 
They are free reeds passing 
through and through their frames 
as they vibrate. The reeds are 
fixed above the sound-board, in 
rows parallel with the keyboard, 
each reed being over a wind hole 
controlled by its appropriate key.' 
The various stops govern strips of 
wood, padded, each of which 
closes or opens the complete set 
of holes belonging to a series of 


reeds, much as in the organ, but 
of simpler mechanism. A smaller 
type of harmonium, called the 
folding organ, which is an octave 
higher, is used extensively at 
open-air religious meetings. 

Owing to its penetrating tone, 
the harmonium gradually fell into 
disfavour in Britain, its place being 
taken by the American organ, 
which approximates more nearly 
to a true organ and has a mellower 
tone. See Organ. 


tone more than perfect or major 
are augmented and one semitone 
less than perfect or minor are 
diminished. 

The first recorded attempts at 
combining musical sounds are 
those described by Hucbald, a 
Flemish monk of the 10th century. 
In his work. Enchiridion Musicae, 
an example appears as shown at 
(A) in the two staves below, being 
thus translated by Burney. This 
crude device was known as 
Organum or Diaphony. Later a 


HARMONY: ITS PLACE IN MUSIC 


drone or holding note was used, 
over which another part moved 


Sir Walter Alcock, orjganist, Salisbury catbedrai, 1916-47 freely, as at (B). The note marked 


The group of articles to which this belongs includes Music and ^ suggests what is now known as 
Singing. See also V oice ; biographies of the great composers ^Bach^ a passmg note, or one messential 

Beethoven^ Brahms, Handel, Mozart, and others, and the articles on to the harmony. 

musical terms, e.g. Chord ; Counterpoint ; Fugue This method was succeeded by 


Harmony may be defined as 
“ the art of combining two or more 
sounds of definite musical pitch, 
according to accepted rules.” Har- 
mony is based upon the scale, 
which is a succession of eight notes 
designated alphabetically. The 
scale is of Greek origm, its intro- 
duction being about the middle of 
the 6th century B.o. The Greeks, 
though aware of the possibility of 
combined sounds, used their scales 
for melodic purposes. The Greek 
scales or modes may, roughly, be 
represented by any series of eight 
consecutive white keys upon the 
pianoforte. The Ionian mode 
which starts on C represents our 
major diatonic scale, and upon this 
and its minor variant our modern 
musical system is built. The har- 
monic possibilities of other series 
may be explored, such scales being 
the Aeolian (beginning on A), the 
Locrian (on B, but rejected), the 
Dorian (on D), the Phrygian (on 
E), the Lydian (on F), and the 
Mixo-Lydian (on G). 

Musical sounds are complex. li 
a low note on the pianoforte be 
struck and held, notes of higher 
pitch will be heard, though of less 
power, simultaneously. These 


Discantus, which at first consisted 
to hear every note, their presence in the simultaneous performance 
can be proved. The notes marked of two different tunes. This later 
X can be arranged thus : development led to counterpoint. 



which is the diatonic major scale of which may be described as the 
C, starting from the 5th note, or art of combining melodies.” 
dominant ; and thus accounted for The early rules of harmony were 
on acoustical grounds. strict and binding, even the 6th 

The study of harmony presup- being considered a discord. The 
poses an accurate knowledge of gradual developments of the next 
intervals, or the distance from one four centuries led to a great ad- 
note to another. Intervals are vance, such as may be found in the 
reckoned (1) from the number of work of Dufay, a Netherlander, 
names of notes they contain; (2) bom about 1360. JosquinDespres, 
inclusively, i,e, counting both born about a century later, has 
limits ; and (3) upwards, i.e. from been acclaimed as “ one of the 



higher notes are called harmonics. 
Stringed instruments are rich in 
harmonics, and if the G string of a 
violoncello be sounded with the 
bow the harmonics given in addi- 
tion to the generator (or open 
string) wiU be as are shown below. 
This is known as the harmonic 
series, and though it is not possible 


the lower to the higher note. Inter- 
vals are either concords or discords. 
Concords are either perfect (4th, 
5th, and 8rii) or imperfect (major 
and minor 3rd, and major and 
minor 6th). 2nds, 7ths, ana all 
augmented or diminished intervals 
are discords. Intervals one semi- 


greatest gemuses of any period,” 
and in his work there is abundant 
evidence of the great advance 
he achieved in developing the 
contrapuntal devices of his pre- 
decessors in the direction of har- 
mony. Early in the 16th century 
Palestrina was bom, and it is 
difficult to overestimate his influ- 



ence on music. Of his numerous 
compositions, which are still m 
general use, the Missa Papae 
Marcelli is notable as having been 
written as an attempt to save 
the art from the degradation to 
which it had fallen by its 
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admixture 'with secular tunes of the 
worst description. 

But the pioneer of modem 
harmonic thought was Claudio 
Udonteverde, born at Cremona, in 
1568. He struck out new paths of 
his own, questioning and dis- 
obeying many rules hitherto 
regarded as inviolable, and fore- 
shadowing the all - important 
principle of the relation of chords 
through a common tonic, or key- 
note. His operas, Arianna and 
Orfeo, show a maste^^ never 
before attained. English com- 
posers, from Tallis and Byrd (16th 
century) to Henry Purcell (1658- 
1695), were also at work, experi- 
menting in new directions. But 
Purcell, like Monteverde before 
Mrtij not content "with musical 
rule as he found it, thought for 
himself, and, experimenting in the 
most daring manner, wrote pas- 
sages which command attention to- 
day. Purcell died when John 
Sebastian Bach was but ten years 
old. Bach summed up all that his 
predecessors had accomplished. 
Bind, untilthe20th century brought 
complex .departures from tradi- 
tion, almost any chord in use 
could be found or was suggested 
in the works of this composer. 

It is important to note how 
harmony has developed with the 
gradual improvement in musical 
instruments. Composition for 
voices is naturally restricted, as 
compared with what can be 
accomplished on instruments. 

Music has been described as the 
resolution of discord into concord. 
A chord in which any note forms a 
concord with every other note, is 
called a concord. A chord in which 
any discord appears is called a 
discord. In the following : 


It was necessary in early times to 
prepare a discord, the discor- 
dant note in a discord must be 
heard in the previous chord as a 
concord. In the following passage : 




TST 

the first chord contains the 
note P, which as a 7th from G is 
discordant with it. It is also a 
discord with the B, as they form 
a diminished 5th, which is a dis- 
cord, The first chord, then, can 


the E is a discord in the 2nd 
chord, hut a concord (imperfect) in 
the 1st, and is therefore said to be 
prepared. Even Monteverde dared 
to disregard this rule, writing 
in his madrigal, Cruda Amarilli, 
a seventh and a ninth without 
preparation. The reverse of this 
may he seen in Schumann’s En- 
treating Child, which concludes 
with an unresolved 7th. 

Systems of harmony have been 
devised from time to time, but the 
developments of composition leave 
them successively out of date, 
while the modem scale, consisting 
of whole tones, opens up new fields 
of thought which are being widely 
explored. Alfred Bay published 
a treatise in 1845, and his theories 
have been more or less adopted 
by other writers. The broad 
principles of these various treatises 
agree in the main, and such pro- 
gressions as consecutive perfect 
5ths, and octaves between any two 
parts, have been universally con- 
demned. Bay considered the bad 
eff^t of the former to be due to 
the fact that the two parts moved 
virtually in two different keys. 
Consecutive octaves were regarded 
as weakening the part-writing by 
making two voices sing the same 
notes, though one or more octaves 
apart. Consecutive unisons were 
forbidden for the same reason. 

Harmony, Pre-established. 
In the philosophical system of 
Leibniz, the theory that all the 
monads (or primary elements), 
although independent of each 
other, were connected by a “ pre- 
established ” harmony, previously 
determined by God, whereby what 
was produced in one monad was 
reflected in the rest. 

Harmsworth. The name of a 
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familiar to the public in the early 
decades of the 20 th century through 
the titles of many serial publica- 
tions originated by Northcliffe. 

Karmsworth, Cecil Bisshopp 
Harms WORTH, 1st Baron (1869- 
1948). British politician. Bom 
Sept. 28, 1869, the third son of 
Alfred Harmsworth and a younger 
brother of Vis- 
counts North- 
cliffe and 
Rothermere, 
he was edu- 
c a t e d at 
Trinity Col- 
lege, Buhlin, 
where he had 
a brilliant 
Baron Harmsworth. career, being 

British Politician njoder- 

ator in literature. He joined his 
brothers in the firm of Harmsworth 
Bros. He was M.P. for Broitwich 
1906-10, for S. Beds 1911-22, be- 
coming under-secretary for home 
affairs 1915 and for foreign affairs 
1918-22. He was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Harmsworth 
of Egham, 1939, and died Aug. 13, 
1948, being succeeded by his son 
Cecil (b. 1903). 

Hamack, Adolp von (1851- 
1930). German theologian, bom at 
Borpat (Tartu), May 7, 1851, he 
was the son of Theodosius Har- 
nack, professor of theology there. 
He started his career in 1874 as 
lecturer on church history at Leip- 
zig, becoming professor at Leip- 
zig, 1876, at Giessen, 1879, at Mar- 
burg, 1886, at Berlin, 1888. Two 
years later he was made a member 
of the Prussian academy of science, 
and its historian and simultane- 
ously during 1905-21 director of 
the "state libra^. In 1914 he 
received a Prussian peerage. 

Harnack was the greatest Ger- 
man Protestant theolo^an of his 
period, liberal and critical, and 
appreciative of the Greek influence 
upon Christianity. As president 
from its creation, 1910, of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Geseilschaft der 
Wissenschaften, which organized 
and financed research in all fields 
of science, he exercised a domina- 
ting influence upon German in- 
tellectual life, his lectures and 


give no sense of finality, and needs 
to he followed by one in which no 
discordant interval appears. That 
condition is fulfilled in the second 
chord, which is called the re- 
solution of the first, and this is a 
simple example of a principle of 
which the possibilities of exten- 
sion are endless. The greatest 
advances have been made by 
those darii^ enough to widen 
the harmonic outlook of their day. 


family several members of which 
had iiotable careers in publishing 
and politics. Baron Harmsworth, 
Viscount Northcliffe, and Viscount 
Rothermere, three sons of Alfred 
Harmsworth (1837-89), barrister 
of the Middle Temple, are des- 
cribed under these names. A 
fourth son, Robert Leicester (1870- 
1937), Liberal M.P. for Caithness 
1900-18, was made a baronet 1918. 
The name Harmsworth became 


writings reaching circles far be- 
yond his specific theological field. 
His History of Bogma, 1886-89, 
Eng. trans. 1895-1900, and subse- 
quent Outlines of the History of 
Bogma, English trans. 1893-97 ; 
Monasticism : Its Ideals and Its 
History, Eng. trans., 1903 ; His- 
tory of Early Christian Literature, 
1893-1904 ; Nature of Christianity, 
1900 ; and his autobiography, 
edited in 1930 by his son Axel 
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(murdered by the Nazis 1944), are Godwin and his sons were ban- 930, he divided his kingdom, 
outstanding. He was co-editor ished he went to Ireland, but was Aiter his death, c. 933, his eldest 
with von Gebhardt and T. Zahn soon in England again, and when and youngest sons, Eric Blood- Axe 
of the Apostolic Fathers, 1876-78, Godwin died in 1053 became earl and Haakon I, fought for the 

trans. Robertson, and edited the of Wessex. Henceforward he was sovereignty, and the former was 

Theologische Litteraturzeitung. the most powerful man in the land, driven into exile. 

Haxoeris or Aroeris. Name of His wars against the Welsh gave !^rold HC (1015-66). King of 
the earliest Egyptian sun-god, him a reputation as a fighter, and Norway 1048-66, known as The 
Horus the Aged. He is represented when Edward died he was c Wen Severe in Council (Haardraade). 
as a hawk-headed man leaning on and crowned king. A double He was a son of King Sigurd and 

a staff, and is not to be confused danger now threatened him. His half-brother of King 01af(S. Olaf). 

with Horns the Ypunger, the son brother Tostig came from Norway When the latter was killed at the 
of Osiris and Isis. See Egypt. with Harold Haardraade, the king battle of Stiklestad, 1030, Harold 
Harold. Masculine Christian of that country, to recover his lost fled to Russia, where he fell in love 
name. Of Teutonic origin, it means earldom of Northumbria ; and with a princess at Novgorod. He 
power for war and in England has William of Normandy claimed the then went on to Constantinople, 
retained or perhaps recovered the crown which, he alleged, Harold where he became leader of the 
popularity it won in Anglo-Saxon had promised to secure for him imperial Varangian guard. He left 
times. It was introduced by the when shipwrecked off the coast of Constantinople in 1044 for Russia, 
Banish invaders. In Scandinavian France. Harold crushed the Nor- married the daughter of the prince 
countries it is spelled Harald. wegians at Stamford Bridge, but of Novgorod, and in 1046 returned 
Harold I, called Harefoot was killed at Hastings, Oct. 14, 1066. to Norway, wWe he shared the 
(d. 1040). - King of the English, jSce Hastings, Battle of. kingdom with his nephew, Magnus, 

1037-40. A son of Canute the Great Harold I (c. S50-c. 933). King and later, 1048, succeeded him as 
by an English mother, he came into of Norway 872-C.930, known as sole ruler. In 1066 he invaded 

England in support of Tostig, the 
brother of the English Harold, and 
was killed at the battle of Stamford 
Bridge (q.v.) in Sept., 1066. 

Haronn A1 Baschid (763-809). 
Caliph of Bagdad. Haroun was 
bom at Rai, March 29, 763, and 
was sent by his father, Mohammed 
Mahdi, to take part in the in- 
vasion of the Eastern Empire in 
781 ; he reached the Bosporus and 
imposed tribute on the Empress 
Irene, 782. He succeeded his 
brother Musa, as fifth caliph of the 
Abasside line, in 786, and opened a 
reign i)roverbial for its magnifi- 
cence and prosperity. Haroun 
made his court a great centre of 
art and literature^ He waged 
successful wars against the Greek 
Empire, 797, and suppressed 
various provincial revolts. 

At first he ruled with the power- 
ful aid of the Barmecides, but 
sudden jealousy made him order 
their wholesale murder in 803. In 
prominence on his father’s death Fair-Hair (Haarfagr). He was a the same year he marched against 
in 1035. England had been left by son of Halfdan the Black, one of the emperor Nicephorus, invading 
Canute to his son Hardicanute, the petty rulers among whom Phrygia and destroying Heraclea, 
who was already king of Denmark, Norway was then divided. Accord- and exacted heavy tribute from 
but Harold, more of an English- ing to the sagas he fell in love with him. On his way to quell a rising 
man than his half-brother, also a beautiful girl, Gyda, who refused in the province of Khorasan, 
claimed it. Both had stout sup- to marry him while any other king Haroun died at Tus in March, 809. 
porters, and the Witan divided ruled in all Norway ; Harold then His name is stiU remembered, if 
England between them, Harold vowed that he would not comb or only as a^ central figure in The 
becoming king of the district N. of cut bus hair until he had obtained Arabian Nights. He was a man of 
the Thames. Shortly afterwards the sole kingship. After over- considerable talents and culture, 
Earl Godwin and his party tired of coming several of his neighbours, but lacking in strength of char- 
serving the still absent Hardi- in a sea-fight at Hafursfiord in 872 acter. 6’ee Arabian Nights ; con- 
Canute, and in 1037 Harold became he overcame the confederated suit ulso Haroun al-rashid, H. 
king of all England, His reign was rulers and united the kingdom. St. J. B. Philby, 1933. 
disturbed by invaders from Scot- His defeated rivals migrated to Haxp. Musical instrument with 
land and Wales. He died at Ox- the Faroes, Hebrides, Orkneys, strings plucked by the fingers, 
ford, March 17, 1040. Shetland, and Iceland, all of which, Used in one form or another by 

Harold II (c. 1026-66). King except Iceland, he subsequently all races and from remote ages, its 
of the English. A son of Earl subdued. He proved a capable earliest forms seem to have been 
Godwin, he became earl of East ruler of his people, but was suggested by the hunting bow, 
Anglia in the time of his brother-in- troubled by the quarrels of his whose tightly stretched string will 
law, Edward the Confessor, '^en many sons, among whom, about emit a note of fair musical value ; 
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when a portion of the bow is rein- 
forced by a hollow resonator the 
tone is vastly improved. This 
kind appears to have been carried 
on the shoulder. 

It is a short step 
from this to an ^ > 
instrument of the . 

Old Egyptian type, M 

Bow-shaped and 
two-sided harps 
were limited in p > 
power by the ability ^ ^ 
of their material to 
stand the strain of 
the strings. It was i f 



Haip. 1. Contemporary form for 
orchestra. 2. As depicted in an 
ancient Egyptian tomb-painting 

therefore an important advance 
when a third side was added, as in 
the next primitive form. 

No reasonable limit was now set 
to the number or the tension of the 
strings, allowing much greater 
variety and power, and it only re- 
quired the accumulated experience 
of a few centuries of makers and 
players to raise this type to the 
finished modem form. 

This kind of harp is essentially 
a diatonic instrument, set in one 
key, and possessing only seven 
strings in each octave, but, in the 
eighteenth centoy, mechanism 
was added to shorten some of the 
strings at will, and thus aUow 
changes of key. The final im- 
provement, after many partial 
attempts, was made about 1810 
by Sebastian Erard, who built a 
double-action harp of six and a 
half octaves in the key of C fl.at, 
with seven pedals to be depressed 
halfway or entirely, raising each 
string respectively a semitone or a 
tone. Rods from the pedals pass 


up inside the sound box or 
resonator, the back of the harp, 
and actuate little cranks which act 
on the strings as described. 

At the close of the 

K lOth century Messrs. 

Pleyel brought out a 
new form of chromatic 
harp, requiring no 
pedals. It has a string 
for each semitone in 
‘f; two sets representing 
, , ^ respectively the black 

■ and the white keys of 
the pianoforte. These 
sets cross each other 
slightly instead of be- 
ing in the same plane, 
so that the player 
commands either the 
diatonic or the chro- 
matic notes by pluck- 
ing the strings at different levels, 
while a rapid chromatic scale is 
obtainable by running a finger 
across the centre where the sets 
pass each other. Harp music is 
written on two staves, like piano- 
forte music, and at actual pitch. 

Harpagus. Median general. 
Ordered by Astyages, king of the 
Medes, to put to death the infant 
Cyrus, he handed him over to a 
shepherd, who spared his life. 
When Astyages discovered this, he 
killed Harpagus’s son and served 
him up before his father at a meal. 
When Cyrus grew up, Harpagus 
encouraged him to revolt against 
Astyages, who was defeated and 
dethroned. Harpagus became one 
of Cyrus’s trusted generals, and 
reduced the Greek cities of Asia 
Mmor to subjection. Cyrus 
the Elder. 

Harpalus. Treasurer of Alex- 
ander the Great. Having betrayed 
his trust, he absconded from 
Babylon to Athens with a large 
sum of money, with which he 
attempted to bribe public men to 
support him against Alexander 
and Antipater, his regent in 
Europe. Demosthenes was one of 
those accused of having accepted 
bribes. Harpalus failed, however, 
in his object, and to avoid being 
handed over to Antipater he fled 
to Crete, where he was murdered. 

Harpalyce. In Greek mytho- 
logy, daughter of Harpalycus, a 
Thracian king. Famous for her 
swiftness of foot and skill in manly 
exercises, after her father’s death 
she lived in the forests, supporting 
herself by robbery and plunder. 
She was at last caught in a net 
by some shepherds and put to 
death. Prow. Harpali-see. 

Harpenden. Urban district 
of Hertfordshire, England. It is 
25 m. N.W. of London on the 


rly. from St. Pancras station. 
At Rothamsted, near by, in 1843] 
Sir J. Bennet Lawes (g.-y.) started 
an agricultural experimental 
station, and his name is com- 
memorated in the Lawes Testi- 
monial Laboratory. At Harpenden 
also are the S. George’s co-educa- 
tional school, and the National 
Children’s Home for Waifs and 
Strays. The 12th century church 
was, with the exception of the 
tower, rebuilt in 1862, and con- 
tains some interesting glass and 
brasses. A Celtic cross on Church 
Green was unveiled 1920 in mem- 
ory of the 164 Harpenden men 
who feU in the First Great War. 

The urban dist. council main- 
tains a public haU (completed 
1938), open spaces, a cemetery, 
allotments, etc. The public lib- 
rary is maintained by the Hert- 
fordshire county council. Roth- 
amsted Park and the spacious 
Harpenden Common, widening 
out from the south end of the 
town, is in the ownership of the 
council. Pop. (est. 1946) 14,000. 

Harper and Brothers. Ameri- 
can firm of publishers with a 
branch in London. In 1812 James 
Harper (1796- 
1869), son of 
Joseph Harper, 
a farmer of 
Newton, Long 
Island, with his 
brother John 
(1797-1876), 
started a print- 
ing business in 
New York, pro- 

duoing books AmencsB puWisher 
for booksellers and publishers. 
Later they began publishing on 
their own account, and, joined 
by two younger brothers, Joseph 
Wesley (1801-70) and Fletcher 
(1806-77), founded in 1833 the 
publishing firm of Harper and 
Brothers. They started Harper’s 
Family Library, a kind of serial 
publication, which led, in 1850, to 
the founding of Harper’s Magazine 
(u.i.). This was followed in 1857 by 
Harper’s Weekly, in 1867 by 
Harper’s Bazaar, and in 1881 by 
Harper’s Young People, later Har- 
per’s Round Table. In 1899 the 
firm was formed into a company, 
of which George 
Harvey was pre- 
sident. James 
Harper was 
mayor of New 
York City, 
1844-46. Con‘ 
suit The House 
of Harper, J. 

JoUnHatpet, Harper, 

American publisher 
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Harper’s Ferry. Town of W. 
Virginia, U.S.A., in Jefferson co. 
It stands at the junction of the 
Shenandoah and Potomac rivers, 
55 m. N.W. of Washington, and is 
served by the Baltimore and Ohio 
rly., which crosses the Potomac 
here, and by the Winchester and 


Bertrand Russell, J. B. S. Haldane, 
Walter Lippmann, Gilbert Mur- 
ray, and Christopher Morley. 

Harpignies, Henei Joseph 
(1819-1916). French landscape 
painter. Born at Valenciennes, he 
studied in Paris under Achard, and 
in Italy. In 1866 his Evening in 


Potomac rly. A river gorge through the Roman Campagna was bought 


the Blue Ridge Mts., and the sur- 
rounding heights — ^the Maryland, 
the Virginia or Loudon, and the 


for the Luxembourg, and in 1884 
his Moonrise found its way to the 
same gaUery. He died, painting 


Bolivar Heights — contribute to the almost to the last, on Aug. 26, 1916. 
region’s outstanding scenic beauty. Hax^ocrates. The name of an 
Storer College and a normal school Egyptian deity, identified with 


for Negroes are here. Pop. 766. 

Settled in 1747, Harper’s Ferry, 
largely because of its water-power, 

» . ^ TTT- • 


Horns, Worshipped among the 
Greeks and Romans, and repre- 
sented with a finger to his lip, he 


was chosen by George Washington was the god of silence. See Horus. 


as the site of an arsenal and ar- Harpoon (Fr. harpon, grappling 

moury, established 1796. In 1859, iron). Weapon used for the cap- figured bass, and to accompany 
the abolitionist, John Brown (^.t;.), ture of whales, etc. The harpoon entirely the rectoivo secco. The 
and a few followers raided the is fired from a gun mounted in the essential difference between the 


all purposes in solo and chamber 
music which the pianoforte now 
serves, and also occupied a unique 
position in the orchestras of the 
17 th and 1 8th centuries, 
rj|o being used to fill in 
chords according to the 


A. Jack. 

B. Plectrum of anill or 

leather. 

C. String. 

D. Damper to stop sound 

when jack returns 
to place. 

E. Dotted lines showing 

plectrnm ftdling ont 
of the way when 
descending. 

P. Spring, of bristle, to 
restore the plectrnm 
carrier to the vertical 
position 


Harpsichord. 
Uechanism 
of jack 


figured bass, and to accompany 


and a few followers raided the is fired from a gun mounted in the 
arsenal in an abortive attempt to bows of a small, fast steamer, and 


free and arm the 

slaves, the already 
high feeling be- 
tween North and - 
South being fur- 
therinflamedwhen , 
he and six com- ‘ F 
rades were hanged. . / 

A strategic spot in [ i 

the Civil War, l 

Harper’s Ferry Harpoon. Gra 

changed hands 

several times. It 

was the scene of a major Union dis- 


Harpoon. Gun with bomb-nosed 
harpoon. Above, harpoon with 
barbs extended 


aster in 1862, when the surrounded depth. The four 12-in. barbs folded 


Federal force surrendered to Stone- 
wall Jackson, the Confederates cap- 
turing 12,500 prisoners and 13,000 
small arms and other weapons. 

Harper’s Magazine. Monthly 
magazine founded in New York, 


, fast steamer, and harpsichord and the pianoforte is 
has a barbed tip that in the latter the strings are 
containing a bomb struck by hammers, whereas in the 
with a time fuse, former they are plucked by quills 
The gun has a bore or rather plectra inserted in 
of ins., and is “ jacks ” or uprights, which are 
usually breech- caused to pass the strings when 
loading. The steel the keys are depressed. The 
weapon is 6 ft. in harpsichord proper is usually 
length and when shaped like the modern ^and 
fired from the gun piano, but spinets and virginals, 
by a charge of gun- and some other forms, are some- 
powder or ballis- times given the name. No expres- 
tite, enters the siou, in the full sense of the word, 
bo a considerable is possible on the harpsichord, but 
12-in. barbs folded in the 18th century instruments 
open out as the at- had elaborate contrivances for 


tite, enters the 
whale’s body to a considerable 


flat in the head open out as the at- had elaborate contrivances for 
tached rope ispuUed taut ; and the securing variety,-suoh as an extra 


bomb explodes three seconds after 
leaving the gun, killing the whale. 
Harpoons are also used for catch- 
ing sharks and other large fish ; and 


keyboard, stops controlling plec- 
tra of various degrees of hardness, 
and a swell (q,v,). 

Harpy (Gr. harpyia, snatcher). 


June, 1850, published by Harper experiments have been made with In Greek mytholo^, monstrous 


and Brothers. In 1880 it began to 
be issued simultaneously in Lon- 
don and New York. Devoted to 
travel, science, literature, and art, 
it maintained a very high standard, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, 


an electric harpoon, which electro- 
cutes the quarry. 

Harpsichord (Ital. clavicem- 
balo, abbrev. cembalo ; Fr. claveom ; 
Ger. claviziTnbel),' The most im- 
portant of the stringed instruments 


and Mark Twain being amojog its with keyboards before the inven- 


early contributors. Until 1925 
Harper’s was illustrated, . 
artists whose work it used 
including George Du 
Maurier, Joseph Pennell, 
and Jo]^ W. Alexander ; 
but in that year, after an 
exhaustive questionnaire 
among its subscribers, the 
style of the magazine was 
radically changed, ad- 
vanced and informative yv- 
reading matter being sub- ^ 
stituted for the illustrated i ' 
fiction which had pre- 
viously been its main 
feature. Contributors of 
later years have included 
Aldous and Julian Huxley, 


tion of the pianoforte. It answered 


bird with a woman’s head and 
long claws. Harpies were sent 
by the gods to torment the blind 
Phineus by snatching his food 
whenever he raised it to his lips. 
The expedition of the Argonauts 
(q.v.) passed the Ionian Islands 
where they dwelt, and Calais and 
. Zetes, the sons of Boreas, 
delivered Phineus from his 
im tormentors. Virgil parallels 
this episode, placing his 
Harpies on the islands of 
I the Strophades. The 
1 Harpies are personifications 
of the storm-winds, which 
I swept away mortals at the 
bidding of the gods, bear- 
' ing them to the lower world. 




Harpsichord. English 17th cent, model with double keyboard, 5-octave range, exhibitei 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. The diagram shows the working 
o! the jack and the string 
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Harpy Eagle {Harpyia har- 
pyia). Large and powerful bird of 
prey, found in Central and S. 

America. Its 
general colour 
is white, with 
a black back 
and tail and 
grey wings ; 
on the head is 
a crest of 
feathers which 
when erected 
gives the bird 
a somewhat 
owl-like as- 

n pect. It is 
not a true 
eagle, but is 
placed be- 
tween the 
eagle and the 
Harpy Eagle, a South buzzard. It is 
American bird of prey slightly over a 
w , s. BerrUge, F.Z.S. yard in length, 
and has a strongly curved beak and 
powerful claws. It is foxmd in the 
forests, usually near a river or 
stream, and spends much of its 
time watching on the topmost 
boughs of some dead tree. It wiH 
kill animals much larger than it- 
self, young deer, peccaries, mon- 
keys, badgers, and sloths being 
among its favourite prey. It nests 
either in a tall tree or on the ledge 
of an inaccessible cliff. 

Harraden, Beatmce (1864- 
1986). English novelist. Bom at 
Hampstead, London, Jan. 24, 
1864, she was educated at Chelten- 
ham Ladies’ College, Dresden, and 
London university. She made 
her reputation with Ships that 
Pass in the Night, 1893, a story 
depending for its interest almost 
entirely upon its fine character 
studies. Other novels include The 
Fowler, 1899 ; Katherine Fren- 
sham, 1903 ; The Scholar’s Daugh- 
ter, 1906; The Guiding Thread, 
1916 ; Rachel, 1926. In Varying 
Moods, 1894, is a volume of short 
stories. She died May 5, 1936. 

Haxrap, Geosge Godfrey 
(1867-1938). British publisher. 
He was bom Jan. 18, 1867, and 
educated at West Ham modem 
school. Harrap left school at the 
age of 14 and obtained a minor 
post with the publishing house 
of Isbister & Co., Ltd. He be- 
came interested in the educational 
publications of D. 0. Heath & Co., 
of Boston, U.S.A., and was in- 


dueed Harrap’s Standard French 
Dictionary, the first Volume ap- 
pearing in 1934, fifteen yeara after 
its Inception. Harrap died on 
Oct. 29, 1938. 

Harrier. Breed of hound used 
for hunting the hare by scent. In 
appearance it closely resembles 
the foxliound, but in size is inter- 
mediate between that hound and 
the beagle, standing about 20 ins. 
high at the shoulder. Probably it 
was derived from a strain of small 
foxhound, and in England most 
of the harriers are actually crossed 
with that breed. In Wales the 
pure-bred strain is still foimd. 

The harrier can be readily dis- 
tinguished from a small foxhound 
by its longer and more pointed 
ears, and it should have a narrower 
and longer head. Many packs are 
kept, especially in Ireland, where 
the sport of hare-hunting is very 
popular. The hunt is a somewhat 



Harrier, A winning hound in a 
harrier and beagle show 

slow one, but harriers will follow 
a cold scent that would completely 
baffle the ordinary foxhound. See 
Dog; Foxhound; Cross-Country 
Running. 

Harrier {Circ'us). A genus of 
hawks, including about 23 species. 
They are slender in form, with un- 
usually long 

legs and wings, 
and compara- f 
tiyely short ^ 
and small 
beaks. They 
do not fre- 
quent trees, 
but are usually 
found in 
marshy d i s- 

tricts, where „ . „ . 

Hamer, Specimen 
tney prey circus cyaneus 
upon fish and 

frogs, in addition to small birds 
and ^ mammals. Four species 
occur in Great Britain. The hen 


I;/ W-fin 


Averell Harriman, 
U.S. diplomatist 


almost exterminated in England ; 
the pallid harrier {0. macrourua) is 
extremely rare. 

Harriman, Florence J affray. 
American diplomat. The wife of 
J. Borden Harriman, she was 
appointed U.S. minister to Nor- 
way, 1937. In April 1940 a message 
from her gave the world the first 
news of the German invasion of 
Norway. She left Oslo in 1941, 
publishing Mission to the North 
in the same year. 

Harriman, William Averell 
(b. 1891 ). An American diplomat. 
Harriman was bom on Nov. 15, 

1891, and was 

educated at | 

Groton and I 
Yale. After he 
had graduat- 
ed, 1913, he 
took part in his 
father’s rail- 
way enter- 
prises. He en- 
tered govern- 
ment service 
during presi- 
dent F. D. Roosevelt’s first term, 
becoming in 1941 director of the raw 
materials department of the office of 
production management. In that 
year Harriman went to London 
and Moscow as the president’s 
personal representative to expedite 
U.S. Lease-Lend (q^v,) aid. He was 
ambassador to Russia, Oct,, 1943- 
Feb., 1946. Ambassador to Great 
Britain, March-Sept., 1946, he 
then became secretary of com- 
merce. In 1948 he was appointed 
ambassador at large for E.R.P. 

Harringay. Residential dist. 
in the borough of Hornsey, N. 
London. Built in the late 19th 
century over the once open country 
called Green Lanes, a name now 
given to a main thoroughfare, it 
hes between Finsbury Park and 
Hornsey. Harringay is a variant 
of Haringea, Haringhea, or Har- 
ingey, by one or the other of which 
names Hornsey [q-v.) was known 
between the 13th and 16th cen- 
turies. There are a greyhound rac- 
ing track and a sports arena where 
orchestral concerts were inaugu- 
rated in 1947. 

Harrington, or Harington, 
James (1611-77). English political 
philosopher. He was born at 
Upton, Northants, Jan. 7, 1611. 
Educated at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, he travelled widely in Europe 


strumentaJ in making them known 
to British teachers. He started 
publishing in 1901 and founded 
the firm of George G. Harrap & 
Co., Ltd., concentrating upon the 
production of modern language 
and other text-hooks. He pro- 


harrier {G. cyamu8\ so called from 
its habit of preying upon poultry, 
has now become rare. Montagu’s 
harrier (Q. pygargus) was formerly 
common, hut is now seldom seen ; 
the marsh harrier {G, aeruginosus), 
the largest of the three, has been 


and at Venice imbibed an en- 
thusiasm for republican govern- 
ment. This did not preclude 
affection for Charles I, under whom 
he became a gentleman of the 
bedchamber, accepting a post 
with the king in captivity in 1647. 
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But he was thrown into the 
Tower at the Restoration, but was 
released, and died Sept. 11, 1677, 
his last years having been clouded 
by mental failure. 

Harrington is known for one 
book, Oceana. Published in 1656 
and dedicated to Cromwell, it is a 
treatise on government, England 
being Oceana. It shows its author 
to be the most original political 
thinker of his time. He advocated 
the replacement of large estates 
by small holdings ; compulsory 
education; election by ballot of 
the executive ; and an executive 
drawn from all classes in rotation. 
Oceana was admired by Hume and 
Coleridge and studied by the 
makers of the American constitu- 


ster and Woolwich. He entered 
the army, 1760, and was severely 
wounded at Bunker Hill in 1775. 
Proceeding to India as aide-de- 
camp to General Medows, he served 
in the first campaign against 
Tippoo Sahib in 1790-91, and was 
afterwards given a high appoint- 
ment in Madras. In the second 
campaign he was in command of 
the operations which, in 1799, 
ended with the storming of 
Seringapatam and the annexation 
of Mysore. In 1815 he was created 
Baron Harris of Mysore and Ser- 
ingapatam. He died at Belmont, 
Kent, in May, 1829. 

Harris, Geoegb Robert Can- 
ning Harris, 4th Baron .(1861- 
1932). A British politician and 


tion and the French Revolution. 

Harris. Name given to the 
southern portion of the island of 
Lewis, one of the Outer Hebrides. 
It is about 20 m. long and of valu- 
ing breadth, and is a mountainous 
and barren district. It forms part 
of the county of Inverness. The 
parish includes a number of 
adjacent islands, St. Kilda among 
them. Sheep are reared and wool 
is woven into tweed {see Harris 
Tweed). The Sound of Harris, which 
ivides it from North Uist on the 
S., is the only channel of the Outer 


cricketer. Bom , — 

Feb. 3, 1861, j 
he was edu- | 
cated at Eton 
and at Christ 
Church,Oxford. 

In 1872 he suc- 
ceeded to the 
title. As a crick- 
eter he was in 
the Eton eleven Lord Harris, 

for three years Kent and ]^g^nd 
(1868-70), cneketer 

while he played for Oxford against 
Cambridge in 1871, 1872, and 1874. 

He joined theKent 

county team, and 


in 1875 became 



Harris, Outer Hebrides. Tarbert, the principal town 
of this part of the island of Lewis, from the east 


its captain, retain- 
ing that post until 
1889. Harris 
played for England 
agaiost Australia 
in a Test match 
m 1880, and cap- 
tained a team that 
went to Australia. 
As a Conservative 
politician, he was 
under-secretary 
for India, 1885- 
86, and for war, 
1886-89. During 
1890-95 he was 


he was A.O.C.-in-C., Bomber Com- 
mand, 1942-45. A firm believer 
in mass raids, “Bomber” Harris 
directed the 
British bomb- 
ing attacks of 
the Second 
Great War on 
Germany’s in- 
dustrial cen- 
tres which 
were aimed at 
crippling her 
^ war produc- 
Sir Arthur Harris, tion. Sir 
British air oflttcer Arthur was 
made G.C.B, and Marshal of the 
R.A.F. 1945, retiring that year. 
He pubd. Bomber Offensive, 1947. 

Harris, Sir Augustus Henry 
Glossop (1852—96). British actor 
and theatrical manager. Bom in 
Paris, he made his first appearance 
at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
in 1873. In 1879 he became lessee 
of Drury Lane, and with Meritt 
and Pettitt wrote The World (pro- 
duced July 31, 1880), the first 
of the spec- 
tacular melo- 
dramas which 
helped to re- : 
vive the pros- 
perity of the 
house. He also 
staged panto- 
mimes at ' 



Drury Lane on a scale of great 
splendour. He was sheriff of Lon- 
don 1890-91, being knighted 1891. 
Died at Folkestone, June 22, 1896. 

Harris, Fraitk (1866-1931). 
British journalist and author. Bom 
Feb. 14, 1866, of Welsh parentage, 
in Galway, he emigrated to Canada 
when 15. Returning to Europe, he 
studied in Paris, Heidelberg, Got- 
tingen, Berlin, and Athens. In 
1881 he began to write for The 


Hebrides for large vessels. It is governor of Bombay. Later he Spectator, and in 1882 became 
10 m. long and about 7 m. wide, was associated with industrial editor of The Evening News, which 
Tarbert is the chief place. In 1920 undertakings in S. Africa. He he left to edit The Fortnightly 
much of Harris, about 60,000 published A Few Short Runs, 1921. ‘Review, 1888-93. 
acres, was purchased by Lord After his death, March 24, 1932, Proprietor and editor of The 
Leverhulme. Pop, 5,500. a garden was laid out at Lord’s Saturday Review, 1894-98, he 

Harris, as a memorial to him. afterwards edited Vanity Fair, and 

George Har- Harris, Sir Arthur Travers was founder and editor of The 
Ris, 1st Baron (b. 1892). British air officer. Bom Candid Friend. During the First 
(1746-1829). at Cheltenham, April 13, 1892, he Great War he went to the U.S.A. 
British soldier, began his military career in 1914 and, adopting violently pro-G^rman 
Born at Bras- with the 1st Rhodesian Regiment, views, never returned to England, 
ted, Kent, transferring to the R.F.C. a year He was closely associated with 
Marchl8,1746, later. He joined the R.A.F. 1919, Oscar Wilde at the climax of the 
the son of a becoming air commodore, 1937, air latter’s career in the ’90s ; his Life 
clergyman, he vice-marshal, 1939, air marshal, of Shaw, with whom also he had 
1st Baroa Harris. educated 1941, and air chief marshal, 1943. had some acquaintance, excited 

AiSe 1. w^. B^avis at Westmin- Deputy chief of air staff, 1940-41, controversy. Shakespearian critic, 
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playwright, and author of some 
notably good short stories, his 
works include Elder Conklin, 1894; 
Montes the Matador, 1900 ; The 
Bomb, 1908 ; The Man Shake- 
speare, 1909; The Women of 
Shakespeare, 1911 ; Oscar Wilde, 
his Life and Confessions, 1920 ; 
My life, 1926 ; Life of Bernard 
Shaw, 1931 ; play, Mr. and Mia, 
Daventry, 1900. Frank Harris : 
His Life and Adventures, an 
abridged version of his 4-voL 
privately printed autobiography, 
was published 1947 with an intro- 
duction by Grant Richards. Harris 
died Aug. 26, 1931. 

Harris, Hbnby Wilson (b. 
1883). British author and journal- 
ist. He was bom Sept. 21, 1883, at 
Plymouth, and educated there and 
at S. John’s College, Cambridge. 
With the Badly News from 1908, 
he became successively news 
editor, leader writer, and diplo- 
matic correspondent. As editor of 
the Spectator from 1932 he was 
known for incisive and witty 
commentary on most topics. 
Specialising in international prob- 
lems, the League of Nations, ar- 
bitration, and disarmament, he 
wrote such books as President 
Wilson, His Problems and Policy, 
1917; The League of Nations, 
1929 ; The Future of Europe, 
1932; The iBaily Press, 1943; 
Problems of the Peace, 1944. He 
also wrote lives of Caroline Fox, 
1944, and J. A. Spender, 1945. 
He represented Cambridge uni- 
versity as an Independent M.P., 
1945-60. 

Harris, Howel (1714r-73). The 
founder of Welsh Calvinistic Me- 
thodism, Bom at Trevecca, Breck- 
nockshire, Jan. 23, 1714, he was 
for a time a teacher in a church 
school but devoted the greater part 
of his life to itinerant preaching. 
He founded a number of societies 
and chapels, formed a community 
at Trevecca m 1752, served in the 
Brecknockshire militia, 1759, was a 
fidend of the Wesleys, and wrote 
an Autobiography, pub. 1791. He 
died July 21, 1773. Conmlt Life, 
T. Jackson, 1837. 

Harris, James Rendel (1854- 
1941). British scholar. Bom at 
Plymouth, he was educated at the 
grammar school there and at 
Qlare College, Cambridge, of which 
he became a fellow and librarian. 
He was professor at Johns Hop- 
kins university, Baltimore, 1882- 
85 ; at Haverford College, Penn- 
sylvania, 1886-92 ; lecturer in 
palaeography at Cambridge, 1893- 
1903; professor of theology, Ley- 
den, 1903-04 ; director of studies, 
Friends’ Settlement, Woodbrooke, 


near Birmingham, 1903—18 ; and 
Haskell lecturer at Oberlin College, 
1910. Presi- 
dent of the 
Free Church 
Council, 1907- 
08, he became 
curator of 
MSS. at the 
John Rylands 
Library, Man- 
chester, 1918. 

He travelled 
widely in the 
East, where he 
discovered im- 
portant MSS. bearing on the Bible. 
His numerous wor^ include The 
Teaching of the Apostles and the 
Sibylline Books, 1885 ; Some S 5 rrian 
and Palestinian Inscriptions, 1891 ; 
The Dioscuri in Christian Legend, 
1903; Sidelights on New Testa- 
ment Research, 1909 ; Origin of 
the Cult of Dionysos, 1915 ; Origin 
of the Cult of Artemis, 1916; 
Ascent of Olympus, 1917 ; Origin of 
the Doctrine of the Trinity, 1919 ; 
Jesus and Osiris, 1927 ; Builders 
of Stonehenge, 1933. He died 
March 1, 1941. 

Harris, Joel Chandler (1848- 
1908). American writer popularly 
known as Uncle Remus. Born at 
Eat onton, 

Georgia, Dec. 

8, 1848, he 
worked in a 
printing office, 
studied law, 
and practised 
at Forsyth. In 
1876 he joined 
thestaff of The 



Atlanta Constitution, of which he 
was editor, 1890-1901, and to 
which he contributed the first of 
his Uncle Remus stories con- 
cerning the adventures of Brer 
Rabbit and Brer Fox. These 
stories, derived from his know- 
ledge of Negro folklore, were first 
collected in 1880 as Uncle Remus : 
His Songs and His Sayings. This 
volume had a number of suc- 
cessors, including The Tar-Baby 
and Other Rhymes, 1904. When 
he issued his first book he knew 
little or nothing of folklore in 
general, and was astonished when 
he began to receive letters from 
learned bodies asking him to ex- 
plain the connexion between his 
stories and those of a similar kind 
told in other parts of the world. 

He was the author of a Life of 
H. W. Gr$.dy (his predecessor as 
editor of The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion), 1890, and of Georgia from 


the Invasion of De Soto to Recent 
Times, 1899. He died at Atlanta, 
Georgia, July 3, 1908. See Brer 
Rabbit ; consvU also Life and 
Letters of Joel Chandler Harris, by 
his daughter-in-law, Julia Collier 
Harris, 1918. 

Harris^ Thomas Lake (1823- 
1906). Anglo-American mystic. 
Bom at Fenny Stratford. Bucks, 
England, May 16, 1823, he went 
with his parents in 1828 to the 
U.S.A., became a nniversalist, a 
Swedenborgian, and then a 
spiritualist. In 1861 he founded 
the Brotherhood of the New Life. 
Laurence Oliphant (q.v.), who has 
described him in Ms MasoUam, 
1886, was for a time one of his 
converts. He visited England 
1859-61 and 1865-66, claimed that 
Ms poems were revealed to Mm in 
trances, and was the author of 
Truth and Light in Jesus, 1860; 
The Millennial Age, 1861 ; The 
Great Republic, a Poem of the Sun, 
1867. He died at Santa Rosa, 
California, March 23, 1906. (7o?i- 
8uU Life, A. A. Cuthbert, 1908. 

Harrisburg. City of Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., the capital of the 
state and the co. seat of DaupMn 
co. It stands on the Susquehanna 
river, 105 m. W.N.W. of Philadel- 
phia, at the head of the Cumber- 
land and Lebanon valleys. It 
is served by the Pennsylvania and 
other rlys., and is an airport. 

It has two road and two railway 
bridges. Buildings include the 
capitol, the education building, 
housing the Pennsylvania state 
library and the state arcMves, the 
Pennsylvania state museum, the 
Dauphin co. historical society 
library, the Harrisburg academy 
(for boys), the state farm products 
show building, including eleven 
acres under one roof, where the 
annual agricultural show is held, 
and the adjoining farm products 
show arena, wMch seats 12,000. 

The city has a park system of 
approximately 1,100 acres, recrea- 
tional facilities including a muni- 
cipal beach on an island in the 
river, a five-mile riverside park, 
and Front Street, a riverside 
residential street in which the 
governor’s mansion stands, and the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial 
Bridge, a viaduct crossing the 
Pennsylvania rly. tracks and lead- 
ing to the capitol site, and com- 
memorating those who fell in the 
1914-18 war. 

Iron and coal abound, the latter 
being salvaged from the river bed 
for the use of local industries which 
produce iron and steel, boilers and 
engines, bookbinding machinery, 
chemicals, cigars and tobacco, 



T. Rendel Harris, 
British scholar 

Biusaell 
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knitted goods, textiles, shoes, ice 
cream, candy, and processed foods. 
There are freight classification 
yards, meat-packing plants, and 
printing establishments. The sur- 
rounding area engages in farming, 
dairying, and livestock and poid- 
try raising. 

Settled in 1715, Harrisburg 
became the state capital in 1812 
and a city in J 860. Pop. 83,893. 

Hmcismith. A town of the 
Orange Free State, S. Africa. It is 
60 m. from Ladysmith and 170 m. 
from Durban, and stands on the 
river Wilge aihong the mountains 
at a height of over 6,000 ft. The 
chief budding is the block contain- 
ing town haS, public library, and 
market, opened in 1908. There 
are churches and a pubKo park. 


fisheries controversy with Great 
Britain settled by arbitration. 

Defeated in his candidature for 
re-election, he abandoned politics 
for the law. In 1899 he was coun- 
sel for Venezuela in the boundary 
arbitration commission set up 
to examine the claims of Great 
Britain, and took part in the Peace 
Conference at The Hague, May 18, 
1899. Harrison died at Indiana- 
polis, March 13, 1901. He was the 
author of This Country of Ours, 
1897, an account of the administra- 
tive organization of the U.S.A. 
Consult Life, Lew Wallace, 1888; 
The Presidents of the United 
States, ed. J. G. Wilson, 1894. 

Harrison, Fbedeeic (1831- 
1923). A British author and 
publicist. Bom Oct. 18, 1831, he 


speare, an edition of the Letters 
of Queen Elizabeth, and Elizabeth 
and Jacobean Journals covering 
1691-1606. 

Harrison, John (1579-1656). 
English philanthropist. Born in 
Leeds, he was left a fortune by 
his father which he applied to the 
purchase of land in Leeds. He 
rebuilt the free grammar school; 
put up a cross in the market-place, 
and built S. John’s church, erect- 
ing an almshouse near it which he 
endowed. He was one of eight 
Leeds citizens who purchased the 
manor from the crown, A staunch 
royalist, his estates were se- 
questrated at the close of the Civil 
War. There is a statue of Mm in 
the City Square, Leeds. He died 
Oct. 29, 1656. 


Harrismith is a trading centre 
for the district and is visited as a 
health resort. During the South 
African War it was occupied by 
the British, Aug. 4, 1900. Pop. 
10,383. 

Harrison. British steamship 
line. It was founded in 1830, as 
the Charente Steamship Co., 
being known 

^ later by the 
name of its 
managers, T. 
& J. Harrison. 
Its chief ser- 
vices are be- 
tween Liver- 

white ^ fihe Gulf of 
Mexico, the 
W. Indies, and Brazil; also to 
Calcutta, S. Africa, and E. Africa. 
From Calcutta its steamers go to 
the River Plate and S. Brazil. The 
London offices are 4, Fenchurch 
Ave., E.C.3. 

Harrison, Benjamin (1833- 
1901). American president. Bom 
at North Bend, Ohio, Aug. 20, 1833, 
grandson of 
President Wil- 
liam Henry 
Harrison, after 
practising law i 
he joined the 
Federal army 
and greatly 
distinguished 

himself in the . _ . 

Civil War Benjamin Harrison, 
i^ivii war. American nresident 
Senator 1881- presmem; 

87, he was elected president on the 
Republican ticket in 1888, his 
opponent being Grover Cleveland. 
During his term of office the treaty 
for the annexation of Hawaii was 
negotiated, afterwards withdrawn 
by Cleveland when president ; the' 
first Pan-American Congress was 
held, the McKinley tariff intro- 
duced, and the Bering Sea seal 


was educated 
at King’s Col- 
lege, London, 
and Wadham, 
Oxford, where 
he became a 
fellow. Called 
to the bar 
1858, he was a 
member of 
Frederic Ebrrison, the royal com- 

on 

trade umons, 
1867-69, and from 1877 to 1879 
professor of jurisprudence at 
the Inns of Court. He was a 
founder of English Positivism, 
president of the English Positivist 
committee, 1880-1905, and wrote 
many books on the subject. His 
great literary output included, 
among historical works. The Mean- 
ing of History, 1862, enlarged ed. 
1894; Lives of Oliver Cromwell, 
1888, and William the Silent, 
1897 ; Byzantine History in the 
Early Middle 1900; and, 

on literary subjects. The Choice 
of Books, 1886 ; Victorian Litera- 
ture, 1895 J a life of Ruskin, 1902. 
His Autobiographic Memoirs ap- 
peared in 1911. Died Jan. 14, 1923. 

Hanison, George Bagshawe 
(b. 1894). British scholar. Born 
July 14, 1894, he was educated 
at Brighton CoU^e and Queens’ 
College, Cambridge. He was an 
army officer in India and Meso- 
potamia, 1914-19, afterwards be- 
coming a schoolmaster. He was 
lecturer in English literature. 
King’s College, London, 1927-9; 
professor of English at the uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1929 ; reader 
in English literature, university of 
London, 1929-43 ; and became 
professor of English at Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario, 
1943. An outstanding student of 
the Elizabethans, he published 
editions of and works on Shake- 


Harrison, John (1693-1776). 
An English clockmaker. Bom at 
Foulby, Yorkshire, the son of a car- 
penter, he taught himself the 
elements of mechanics, and in 
1715 made an 8-day clock with 
wooden wheels, which is stiU work- 
ing in the patent museum at 
S. Kensington. In 1726 he intro- 
duced an important improvement 
with his gridiron pendulum, in 
which parallel rods of brass and 
steel contracting and expanding in 
opposite directions compensated 
for differences of temperature. In 
1736 he produced a ship’s chrono- 
meter more accurate than any 
previously made. In 1759 he 
made a pocket chronometer of 
remarkable accuracy, which, ful- 
filling certain 
conditions laid 
down by an 
Act of Parlia- 
ment of 1713, 
entitled Longi- 
tude Harrison, 
as he was 
called, to a | 
reward of I 
£20,000, which John Harrison, 
was withheld. 
however, by 

the board of longitude. Not until 
1773 did he receive this money. He 
died in London, March 24, 1776. 

Harrison, Mary St. Leger. 
A British novelist. The younger 
daughter of Charles Kingsley, she 
wrote as Lucas Malet (g.v.). 

Harrison, Thomas (1606-60). 
English puritan and regicide. He 
was bom at Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, Staffs, the son of a grazier 
and butcher. He became clerk to 
a London solicitor; in 1642 joined 
the bodyguard of the earl of 
Essex, and distinguished himself 
at Marston Moor. He was in com- 
mand of the force that took King 
Charles from Hurst Castle to 
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London, was one of the court that 
tried Mmj and signed the death 
warrant. During CromweU’s ab- 

sence in Ireland 

Harrison was in 
supreme mili- 
tary command 
in England, 
1650-51. 

He took part 
in the expulsion 
of the Long 
Parliament in 
1653^ in ^Mch 

“ year came the 
division of the 
Commonwealth party into the 
Fifth Monarchy idealists under 
Harrison and the more practical 
men under Lambert. The latter 
gained the upper hand, and Harri- 
son lost his offices and commission, 
and twice suffered imprisonment 
for his loyalty to his views. He 
was one of the most consistent and 
resolute of the Parliamentarians, 
and though one of the seven regi- 
cides excluded from the Act of in- 
demnity, refused to flee the coun- 
try at the Restoration or to ac- 
knowledge Charles II. He was 
taken, tried, and executed on Oct. 
13, 1660. Consult Thomas Harri- 
son, Regicide and Major-General, 
C. H. Simpkinson, 1905. 

Harrison, William (1534-93). 
English topographer. Bom in 
London, April 18, 1534, he was 
educated at S. Paul’s and West- 
minster schools, and 1556 gradu- 
ated at Oxford. He became rector 
of Radwinter, Essex, in 1559. At 
the suggestion of Reginald Wolfe, 
printer to Elizabeth, he wrote 
the Description of England, 1577, 
a vividly actual and most valuable 
account of the country in the time 
of Elizabeth. Harrison was 
appointed in 1586 dean of 
Windsor, where he died in April, 
1593. Much of his work is in 
Shakespeare’s England, edited by 
E. J. Fumival, 1877-78. 

Harrison, William Henry 
(1773-1841 ). American president. 
Bom at Berkeley, Charles City 
CO., Virginia, 

Feb. 9, 1773, he I 
entered the 
army and 
fought wi t h 
distinction 
against the 
N.W. Indians. 

In 1801-13 
governor of In- 
diana tern- ^ . 
tory, hewas 
responsible 

for several treaties with the In- 
dians, one of which, involving a 
large cession of territory to the 



U.S.A., indirectly led to the war 
with Great Britainin 1812. Harrison 
was appointed to the command in 
the north-west, and his defeat of a 
combined force of British and 
Indians on the Thames, Ontario, 
Oct. 5, 1813, and other successes, 
gained him a reputation during 
the war second only to that of 
Andrew Jackson. 

Member of Congress, 1816-19, 
and senator, 1825-28, he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the 
presidency in 1836, but was 
elected in 1840 in what became 
known as the “ log-cabin and 
hard cider ” campaign, in allusion 
to his once having lived in a log- 
cabin and to Ms preferring cider 
to beer. He died at Washington 
a month after Ms inauguration, 
April 4, 1841. Consult Lives of the 
Presidents, W. O. Stoddard, 1888- 
89 ; The Presidents of the United 
States, ed. J. G. Wflson, 1894. 

Harris Tweed. CHoth made 
from pure wool, produced in the 
Outer Hebrides. It is spun, dyed, 
and finished, and handwoven in 
their homes by the islanders of 
Lewis, Harris, Uist, Barra, etc. 
Cloth made of yam spun on the 
mainland may be sold as Harris 
tweed, but it must not be stamped 
with the trade mark registered 
with the board of trade, 1934. 

Harrogate. Mun. bor., spa, and 
inland resort of Yorkshire (W.R.), 
England. It is 203 m. by railway 
from London. Harrogate is noted 
for its springs, of which there are 
88. It possesses a fine spa estab- 
lishment well equipped for the 
treatment of rheumatic disorders 
and allied complaints, and a 
number of good modern buildings. 
The Stray is a large open space, as 


are the Valley Gardens and Har- 
low Moor, and there are many 
public gardens. The earliest spring 
was discovered in the 16th cen- 
tury. Near the ^ 

town are many 
places of historic 
interest. Harro- 
gate was originally 
two villages. Low 
and High Harro- ; If! 
gate. It was made 

a bor. in 1884, Haxrogate arms 
gives its name to a 
CO. constituency. The waters 
are chalybeate, sulphurous, and 
limestone, and are the property 
of the corporation. Pop. 48,730. 

Harrow, Implement used in 
agriculture for the same purpose 
as the garden rake in horticulture. 
It is drawn by a horse or horses, or 
by a motor. With it large clods of 
earth rendered friable by the 
weather are broken down. It re- 
duces the soil to a sufficient fine- 
ness for seed, wMch it then covers 
to the required depth. Seed har- 
rows are usually constructed of 
iron with long or short tines ac- 
cording to the character of the soil 
on which they are used. In some 
cases the tines are arranged in a 
zigzag pattern to ensure maximum 
soil movement, rather than on the 
square fashion where the tines 
follow one another in a series of 
lines. Drag harrows have curved 
tines and are used on heavy soils, 
and on those not well mellowed by 
the weather. Chain harrows, which 
are flexible with very short tines or 
may be merely a series of chains, 
when drawn over grassland remove 
weeds, open up matted growth to 
aeration, and distribute the drop- 
pings of livestock. See Agriculture. 
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endow the insti- schools recognized by the Public 
tution and set it Schools Act, 1868. 
on its feet again. The number of pupils varies 
The endowment between 500 and 600. The school 
began to operate is organized into five blocks, each 
in 1608, when a of which is divided into forms for 
new building was administrative purposes and for 
erected and the the teaching of compulsory sub- 
school re-estab- jects, but instruction in optional 
lished under subjects is given in *di visions. 
Lyon’s statutes The upper school, including the 
as a firee gram- sixth and upper fifth forms, is 
mar school. Un- arranged in groups which specialise 
der these statutes in various studies, ancient and 
forty local free modem. Since the time of John 
pupils were to Farmer(organistfrom 1862 to 1886), 
be received ; but Harrow has been famous for its 
the headmaster music, and it possesses a large 


Harrow oe Haerow-on-The- 
Hill. Parish and urban district of 
Middlesex, England. It is 10 m. 
by road N.W. from Hyde Park 
Comer, and is served by Metro- 
politan, District, and Bakerloo 
rlys., and steam line from Euston. 
Situated on the summit and slopes 
of a hill rising abruptly 200 ft. 
from the plain, it has grown rapidly 
since the increase of rly. facilities. 
Harrow High Street retains much 
of its old character and contains 
an inn, the King’s Head, dating 
from 1553. The modern buildings 
include district council o£Gices> 
public hall, assembly rooms, fire 
station, and cottage nospital. The 
parish church of S. Mary, founded' 
by Lanfrano and consecrated by 
Anselm, 1094, was largely rebuilt in 
the 14th century, and restored by 
Sir Gilbert Scott in 1840. It con- 
tains old brasses, among them that 


was permitted to take as many 
other boys as he liked and to 

charge fees for their tuition. Lyon’s 
intention that the school should 
be national rather than local was 
also indicated by his provision for 
the upkeep of the roads leading 

from London to 

Harrow. 

A century later 
the number of 
I .avLoJi from outside 

the district was 

more than double 

^ that of the free 
scholars. Educa- 
tional, political, and 
social developments caused it to rise 
in reputation in the 18th century. 
During the 19th century, through 
the generosity of Old Harrovians, 
a number of buildings, including the 
chapel, Vaughan library, speech 
room, science schools, museum, art 


collection of songs enshrining its 
traditions. Among its headmas- 
ters have been Benjamin Heath, 
George Butler, C. J. Vaughan, 
H. M. Butler, J. E. C. WeUdon, 
Lionel Ford, and Sir Cyril Nor- 
wood. Its pupils have included 
Sheridan, Byron, Peel, Palmer- 
ston, and Winston Churchill, Field 
Marshal Lord Gort and Field 
Marshal Lord Alexander. 

Hart, Sir Robert (1835-1911). 
British administrator. Bom at 
Portadown, co. Armagh, Feb. 20, 
1835, and educated at Queen’s 
College, Belfast, he entered the 
British consular service in China, 
1854. Invited by the viceroy of 
Canton to undertake the super- 
vision of the customs in 1859, Hart 
resigned from the British consular 
service and organized the Chinese 
imperial maritime customs service, 
of which he became inspector- 



general in 1863. 
About this time 
he mot Gordon, 
the two men be- 
coming friends. 
Only on two occa- 
sions, 1866 and 
1878, did he re- 
visit Europe be- 
fore retiring from 
office in 1908. 

His thorough 
knowledge of the 
Chinese language, 
his absorption of 


of John Lyon, founder of Harrow 
School, monuments and coloured 
glass. Its lead-encased wooden 
spire is a landmark for miles 
around, and the view from the 
terrace is famous. In addition to 
its great public school, Harrow has 
other educational establishments, 
including the John Lyon school. 

The manor belonged to the 
archbishops of Canterbury as early 
as the 9th century, when it was 
known as Herges, a name replaced 
in the 14th century by Harewe-at- 
HiU, whence its present name. 
Cranmer in 1543 exchanged it for 
other lands with Henry '^II, who 
in 1546 granted it to Sir Edward, 
afterwards Lord, North, in whose 
family it remained until 1630. 
Three M.P.s are elected. Pop. 
urb. dist. (1948) 219,090. 

Harrow School. English 
pubHc school. Originally attached 
to the local church, it was 
threatened with extinction by the 
confiscation of ecclesiastical lands 
in 1647, but was saved by John 
Lyon, a neighbouring landowner, 
who secured a charter in 1572 to 


and music schools, 
and the workshop, 
were erected, and 
extensive playing 
fields were 
acquired. From 
the same source 
came many en- 
trance and leav- 
ing scholarships. 
The institution 
was one of the 
nine public 


Harrow SchooL 1. Interior of the Speech Room. 2. Some 
of the school tuildings, showing chapel on right, and 
nart of the old school, left background 
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Sir Robert Hart* 
Britisli admiixxstrator 

Elhott Fry 


the Chinese point of view, and his 
resolnte administration of the ser- 
vice for the benefit of China, won 
the confidence 
of the Chinese 
government, 
and the success 
of his depart- 
ment brought 
him the ad- 
ditional charge 
of the fighting 
of the coast 
and inland 
waterways and 
of the imperial 
post. In 1906 the Chinese govern- 
ment placed the customs service 
under a board of Chinese officials, 
and in Jan., 1908, Hart, nominally 
president of the board, received 
fonnal leave of absence and re- 
turned to England. He was created 
a baronet in 1893, and died near 
Great Marlow, ^pt. 20, 1911. 

Hartal (Hindu, the locking of 
shops). Term applied to a day of 
national protest in India when all 
shops and mills are shut as a form 
of boycott for political purposes. 
It was first used in thia sense by 
Gandhi (g.v,) as part of his cam- 
paign for Indian independence 
from Great'Britain, and frequently 
led to serious rioting. 

Hart Dyke, Sm William 
(1837-1931). A British politician. 
The son of a Hentish baronet with 
a title dating from 1679, he was 
bom Aug. 7, 1837. Educated at 
Harrow and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, he was Conservative M.P. 
for West Kent, 1865 and 1868-85, 
for Dartford, 1885-1906. He was 
chief secretary for Ireland, 1885- 
86, and from 1887 to 1892 was 
vice-president of the committee of 
council, on education. He suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy in 1875. 
He died July 3, 1931. 

Harte, Frastcis Bret (1839- 
1902). An American novelist and 
poet. Bom at Albany, N.Y., on 
Aug. 25, 1839, 
he went at the 
age of 18 to Cali- 
fornia, where 
he spent three 
years as a gold 
miner and 
school - master. 

He became 
editor of The 



Weekly Californian, in which he 
published his admirable parodies, 
the Condensed Novels. In 
1868-70 he edited The Overland 
Monthly, for which he wrote the 
inimitable verses on The Heathen 


Chinee and many of his most 
famous short stories, including 
The Luck of Eoaring Camp, The 
Outcasts of Poker Mat, haggles, 
and Tennessee’s Partner. 

During 1878-85 he held consular 
appointments at Krefeld in Ger- 
many, and at Glasgow. From 1885 
onwards he lived at Camberley, 
England, producing many novels 
and short stories, but none quite 
equal to his early studies. He died 
at Camberley, May 5, 1902. His 
Collected Works, 1904, occupy 20 
vols. Gcmsult Lives, T. E. Pember- 
ton, 1903 ; H. W. Boynton, 1905 ; 
H. C. Merwin, 1911. 

Hartebeest {Bvhalis). Genus of 
large antelopes, found in S. Africa. 
The name is Dutch and is derived 
from the supposed 
resemblance of the ani- 
mal to a stag. The 
hartebeest is one of 
the swiftest of the an- 
telopes ; is about 4 ft. 
high at the withers ; is 
reddish brown or bay 
iu colour; and has 
ringed horns whichfirst 
diverge from the fore- 
head -like a V and then 
turn backwards at 
right angles. There are 
probably four species, 
with various local 
races. See Animal ; 

Antelope. 

Hart Fell. Moun- 
tain in Scotland. On 
the borders of Dumfriesshire and 
Peeblesshire, it is 6 m. N.E. of 
Moffat, Its height is 2,651 ft. 

Hartford. City of Connecticut, 
XJ.S.A. Capital of the state and co. 
seat of Hartford co., it stands on 
the Connecticut river at the head 
of navigation for large ships, 125 m. 
W.S.W. of Boston, and 110 m. 
N.E, of New York. It is served by 
the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford and other rlys., and by 
two airports, several excellent 
highways which enhance its cen- 
tral location, and three radio 
stations. As it flows into the 
Connecticut the Little Park R. 
divides the city approximately in 
half. The Taleott Mt. range is 
6 m. W. of the city. A 9-span 
granite bridge over the Connecti- 
cut, oonstracted 1907, 1,192^ ft. 
long, 82 ft. wide, has the largest 
mass of any purely stone bridge, 
and is one of the largest cut-stone 
masses in existence. Hartford is 
an eminently beautiful city. It has 
2,710 acres of parks and pubfic 
squares. Among a nmnber of 
imposing buildings are the white 
marble capitol, the state library 
and supreme court building, the 


state office building, the arsenal 
and armoury, the Old State House, 
a colonial structure built in 1796, 
the Travelers Insurance company 
skyscraper with its tower soaring 
52V ft., the Bushell memorial audi- 
torium, which seats 3,300, and 
the Junius S. Morgan memorial, 
which was built by the late J. P. 
Morgan Sr. in memory of his 
father, who started as a merchant 
here, and which contains a notable 
portion of the J. P. Morgan art col- 
lection. Hartford is the see of R.C. 
and Protestant Episcopal bishops. 
Educational institutions include 
Trinity college, the Hartford 
seminary foundation, and the 
Hartford college of law. The 
Hartford Courant, founded in 1764, 
is the oldest newspaper 
published in the U.S.A. 

Hartford is a port 
of entry, but is chiefly 
important as an in- 
surance centre. The 
first automobile insur- 
ance policy was issued 
here. Its manufac- 
tures include type- 
writers, small arms, 
aircraft engines, auto- 
mobile parts, mechani- 
cal counters, precision 
machines, marine and 
other types of engines, 
electrical and tele- 
phone equipment, 
printing machinery, 
and brushes. The first 
woollen mill in New England was 
established here in 1788. 

The site of a Dutch trading post 
and fort in 1623, Hartford became 
the first permanent white settle- 
ment in Connecticut when the 
Rev. Thomas Hooker and the Rev. 
Samuel Stone brought migrants 
from Massachusetts here in 1636. 
At first called Newtown, it later 
received its present name in 
honour of Hertford, England, 
Stone’s birthplace. Connectiout 
Colony’s first general court met 
here in 1636, and a constitution 
was adopted here three years later. 
In 1662 the colonies of Connecticut 
and New Haven were united with 
Hartford as capital. In 1701 New 
Haven became a joint capital, 
continuing until 1873, when Hart- 
ford again became the sole seat of 
government. It was an important 
supply centre for the American 
army during the revolution, and 
in 1780 Washington and Rocham- 
beau laid their plans for Yorktown 
here. In 1814 the Hartford con- 
vention (Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Is., New Hampshire, 
and Vermont) met here to voice 
the resentment of New England 



Harteteest. Specimen 
of Bubalis caama 
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federalists at the prosecution of the 
war of 1812, which was ruining the 
j^gion*s trsbde and, in general, to 
assert New England’s interests 
against the alleged encroachments 
of the W. and S. It received a city 
charter in 1784. At the end of the 
18th century, the Hartford Wits, 
a group of literary amateurs, 
flourished here. Noah Webster, 
the lexicographer, was bom here, 
and eminent writers who have 
lived at Hartford include Whittier, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mark 
Twain, and C. D. Warner. Pop. 
166,267. 

Hartington, Mabqttess of. 
English title borne by the eldest 
son of the duke of Devonshire. It 
is best known as the name of the 
Liberal statesman who became 
duke of Devonshire in 1891. Har- 
tington is a village in the Peak dist. 
of Derbyshire. See Devonshire, 8th 
Duke of. 

Hartland, Henry Albert 
(1840-93). British painter. Bom 
at Mallow, co. Cork, on Aug. 2, 
1840, Hartland worked for a time 
painting stage scenery in Dublin. 
His best work was done in water- 
colour, his favourite subjects being 
the moorland scenery of Ireland, 
and N. Wales ; most of his working 
life was spent at Liverpool. He 
was a frequent exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy, where a picture 
of his was first hung in 1869, and 
examples of his work are to be 
found in the Victoria and Albert 


modern buildup in the Italian 
style. The chief industries are 
engineering, shipbuilding, and 
shipping. There is a large fishing 
trade, for which there is a com- 
modious fish quay, and much of 
the docks is used for timber im- 
ports. The town has a service of 
trolley buses, connecting it also 
with W. Hartlepool. 

Hartlepool originated round a 
monasteiy founded about 640. It 
obtained some municipal privileges 
from King John, and was a forti- 
fied place, there being still many 
remains of its walls and the Sand- 
well gate. It was made a borough 
in 1590. In the Middle Ages and 
later it had large markets and 
fairs, and is now a flourishing sea- 
port. It is governed by a mayor 
and corporation. Known as the 
Hartlepools, Hartlepool and W. 
Hartlepool unite in sending one 
member to parliament. Pop. 
20,545. See West Hartlepool. 

Hartlepools, Bombardment of 
THE. German naval operation in 
the First Great War, Dee. 16, 1914. 
Early in the morning of Dec. 16, 
1914, a German battle-cruiser 
squadron under the command of 
Vice-Admiral Hipper appeared off 
the N.E. coast of England and 
shelled the Hartlepools, Whitby, 
and Scarborough. The enemy 
vessels engaged were the battle 
cruisers Derfflinger, Seydlitz, and 
Moltke, Von der Tann, the ar- 
moured cruiser Blflcher, and cer- 


engineer with the Turks. This led 
to his appointment as engineer-in- 
chief to the international com- 
mission that controlled navigation 
of the Danube, and in 1892 he was 
made its consuitmg engineer. In 
1867 he won a prize offered by the 
tsar for a plan to improve Odessa 
Harbour, and he was consulted 
about river and harbour prospects 
all over the world, including the 
Mississippi and the Schelde, Dur- 
ban and Trieste. He was on 
the commission for the improve- 
ment of the Suez Canal. Knighted 
in 1862, he died on Feb. 20, 1915. 

Hartley, David (1705-57). Eng- 
lish physician and philosopher. 
Bom Aug. 30, 1705, and educated 
at Jesus College, Cambridge, he 
was led by conscientious scruples 
to abandon his intention of taking 
Holy Orders. He became a suc- 
cessful physician, finally settling 
at Bath, where he died Aug. 28, 
1757. His chief work is Observa- 
tions on Man, his Frame, his Duty, 
and his Expectations, 1749. In 
this he explained the workings of 
the mind as due to certain tiny vi- 
brations or “vibratiuncules,” work- 
ing both inwards and outwards by 
way of the nerves, according as the 
disturbing cause, was an external 
object or an internal impulse. The 
founder of the Associationist psy- 
chological school (see Association 
of Ideas), he attached special im- 
portance to the law of succession 
and simultaneity, OonsuU Hartley 


Museum and the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool. He died at 
Liverpool, Nov. 28, 1893. 

Haxi;land Point. Headland on 
the N. coast of Devonshire, Eng- 
land. Forming the S.W. extremity 
of Barnstaple Bay, it is 350 ft. 
high. It has a lighthouse with a 
revolving light visible for 17 m. 

Hart Leap Well. Locality in 
the N. Riding of Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, between Richmond and Ley- 
burn. The story is that a stag, 
having been hunted for 13 hours, 
here leaped down from the fell and 
died. A tree which was planted 
there would not grow, and no beast 
would drink from the well. Words- 
worth has a poem with this title. 

Hartlepool. Mun. bor. of Dur- 
ham CO., England. It stands on a 
headland on. the coast of Durham, 
247 m. from London and 18 m. 

^ from Durham by 

^ 7 rly. The chief 

X buildings are the 
church of S. 
Hilda, dating 
from the 12th 
century, with its 
great tower, and 
Hartlepool arms the town hall, a 


tain light cruisers and destroyers. 
Bombardment of the Hartlepools 
began at 8.15 a.m. and lasted until 
8.50 a.m. Three cruisers got within 
a range of 4,000 yds., and escaped 
almost undamaged although the 
coastal batteries, the light cruiser 
Patrol, and two destroyers, Doon 
and Hardy, fired at the enemy. 

It was estimated that the Ger- 
man ships fixed 1,500 shells. Some 
500 houses were hit, as well as 
important buildings, including the 
railway station, waterworks, gaso- 
meter, and a battery. Civilian 
casualties were 113 killed, includ- 
ing 30 women and 15 children, and 
300 wounded ; military casualties 
were seven killed, 14 wounded — 
first war casualties suffered on 
English soil through a foreign 
enemy since the Norman conquest. 
The excuses of the government did 
little to aUay public anger that 
enemy ships could thus approach 
with impunity to within 3 m. of 
the shore. 

Hartley, Sir Charles Axtgtjs- 
TTTS (1825-1915). British engineer. 
Born at Heworth, Durham, he be- 
came a railway engineer. During 
the Crimean War he served as an 


and James Mill, G. S. Bower, 1881. 

Hasrtmann, Karl Robert 
Eduard VON (1842-1906). German 
philosopher. Born in Berlin, Feb. 

23, 1842, the 
son of a Prus- 
sian general, 
for five years 
he held a com- 
mission in the 
Guards -Artil- 
lery, but was 
forced in 1865 
Eduard von Hart- retire on ac- 
mann, German count of a 
philosopher neuralgic af- 
fection of the knee which made 
him a cripple. After a period 
of study he published, in 1869, 
his work on The Philosophy of 
the Unconscious, 10th ed. 1890, 
Eng. trans. W. C. Coupland, 1884 ; 
2nd ed. 1904. His Modern Psy- 
chology, 1903, is an account of the 
progress of psychological study in 
Germany in the second half of the 
19th century. His other works 
include German Aesthetics since 
Kant, 1886 ; The Religion of the 
Future, Eng. trans. E. Dare, 1886 ; 
The Sexes Compared and Other 
Essays, Eng. trans. A. Kenner, 
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1895 ; and The Philosophy of the 
Beautiful, 1887. He di^ at Lich- 
terfelde, near Berlin, June 5, 1906. 

Hartmann was a monist. His 
Philosophy of the Unconscious is 
based on an amalgamation of 
Schopenhauer’s doctrine of will 
with the metaphysic of Hegel and 
the positiveness of Schelling. Logi- 
cal thought and illogical will are 
merged in the unconscious, t.e. in 
the one and universal unconscious 
mind which animates the world. 
Unlike Schopenhauer, Hartmann 
denies that will can exist without 
willing something definite, which 
is thought or idea. Mind and mat- 
ter are objectifications. Nature’s 
restorative and reproductive pow- 
ers are unconscious, as are refiex 
action and instinct. Consciousness 
came to life in man, and with it an 
idea of wretchedness to which the 
lesser animals are strangers. Prom 
this idea man has sought relief in a 
belief in worldly happiness, faith 
in a hereafter, and trust in the ame- 
liorative agencies of education and 
science. The greater part of the 
will perceives the inevitableinise^ 
of existence, and finally man will 
seek the peace of non-existence. 
Consult Pessimism, J. Sully, 1891. 

Hartmann von Ane (c. 1165- 
1210). German Meistersinger. A 
Swabian knight, known to have 
joined in one of the Crusades. He 
was the author of two Arthurian 
epics, Erec and Iwein, which 
greatly influenced German medi- 
eval poetiy, and of two religious 
narrative poems, Gregorius, a 
legend of the early life of Pope 
Gregory the Great, and Der Arme 
Heinrich (Poor Henry), a tender 
romance of love and faith based on 
the legend which Longfellow also 
used in his Golden Legend. 

Hartshorn. Popular name for 
ammonia water, ammonium car- 
bonate. The name originally re- 
ferred to the preparation made by 
distillation from the antlers of the 
red deer, Cervus daphus. The pro- 
ducts of distillation have now been 
replaced by ammonia prepara- 
tions. See Amnionia. 

Hart’s-tongue Fern {Scolo- 
•pemdrium mlgare). Fern of the 
family Polypodiaceae. It is a 
native of Europe, N. Africa, Asia, 
and N. America, The rootstock is 
short and broad, clothed with 
slender brown scales ; the fronds, 
1 ft. to 3 ft. long, are undivided, 
leathery, and strap-shaped, with a 
heart-shaped base. The spore 
clusters are in thick parallel lines at 
right angles to the thick mid rib. 

Hart - Truffle {Elaphomyces 
granidatus). Subterranean fungus 
of the faniily Ascomycetes. It is 



Hart-Truffle, with 
riubbed stems ot 
its parasite 


a yellow tuber 
of depressed 
spherical form, 
attached to the 
roots of coni- 
fers, and filled, 
when ripe, with 
a purplish- 
brown mass of 
spores. Its 
presence be- 
neath the soil 
IS indicated 
above it by the 
clubbed stems 
of another fun- 
gus, Cordyceps 
capitcda, which 
is parasitic upon the hart-truffle. 

Harty, Sir Herbert Hamil- 
TQTS (1880-1941). Northern Irish 
composer and conductor. Born at 
Hillsborough, Down, Dec. 4, 1880, 
he received his early musical edu- 
cation from his father and at the 
age of 12 was organist at Maghera- 
coll, Antrim, later holding 
siTnilfl.r posts in Belfast and 
Dublin. In 1900 he moved to 
London. He 
achieved cele- 
brity first as a 
sensitive ac- 
companist, 
then as a con- 
ductor, not- 
ably with the 
London Sym- 
phony orches- 
tra. For 13 
years from 
1920 he was 
director of the 
Hall4 orchestra at Manchester. 
Of his compositions the best known 
are, perhaps, The Mystic Trum- 
peter and With the Wild Geese. 
He arranged many Irish folk-songs 
and set &ish poems to music of a 
delicate charm. He married in 
1904 Agnes Nicholls, a soprano. 
He was knighted 1925, and died 
Feb. 19, 1941. 

Hartzenbusch, Juan Extoehio 
(1806-80). A Spanish dramatist. 
Bom at Madrid, Sept. 6, 1806, of 
German origin, he worked as a car- 
penter for some years and then 
became a journalist. After mak- 
ing several translations and adap- 
tations of French and Spanish 
dramas, he produced Los Amantes 
de Teruel (Teruel’s Lovers), 1837. 
A later success was La Jura 
en Santa Gadea, 1845. He pub- 
lished critical editions of Calderon 
and others, and Cuentos y Fabulas 
(Stories and Fables) in 1861. He 
ffled at Madrid, Aug. 2, 1880. 

Hanispices. In ancient Rome, 
diviners or soothsayers who drew 
omens from examination of the 



Sir Hamiltou Harty, 
British composer and 
conductor 


entrails of slaughtered animals. 
They also observed the manner in 
which the victim went to its death, 
the character of the flames in which 
it was consumed, and of the meal, 
wine, etc., used in the sacrifice ; and 
suggested [propitiations for divine 
wrath after portents and thun- 
derstorms. The emperor Claudius 
formed them into a college which 
existed until the 5th century. 

Harvard. Lofty peak of the 
Rocky Mts., in Lake co., Colorado, 
U.S.A. One of the College peaks, 
it attains an elevation of 14,376 ft, 
above the level of the sea. It is 
about 110 m. S.W. of Denver. 

Harvard, Johit (1607-38). 
English puritan, and one of the 
founders of Harvard university 
{vA. ) . Born in Southwark, London, 
he was a son of Robert Harvard 
(d. 1625), a prosperous butcher, 
was baptized in S. Saviour’s, 
Nov. 29, 1607, and educated at the 
local grammar school and at Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge. He 
was married, April 19, 1636, at 
South Mailing, to Anne Sadler, of 
Ringmer, Sussex. In 1637 he went 
to America, was admitted, Aug. 6, 
a townsman of Charlestown, Mass., 
and became second minister of the 
church there. Dying Sept. 24, 
1638, he left his books (all but one 
of which were destroyed by fire 
in 1764) and half of his estate to a 
college which had been chartered in 
1636 in the hamlet of Newetowne, 
renamed Cambridge. The college 
was named Harvard College. 

In 1638 a granite obelisk was 
erected to Harvard’s memory at 
Charlestown ; in 1904 a memorial 
tablet was placed in Emmanuel 
College ; in 1905 the chapel of S. 



Harvard House, Stratford-on-Avon, 
buUt by John Harvard’s grand- 
father and restored m 1909 
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John the Divine, in S. Saviour’s, developed as outgrowths of earlier 
was restored by Harvard men foundations, include architecture, 
and renamed Harvard Memo- landscape architecture, engineer- 
rial Chapel. Harvard’s^ mother, ing, and city and regional planning. 
Katherine Rogers, was *a native In addition, the university in- 
of Stratford-on-Avon, and, it is eludes, among other related in- 
suggested, was introduced to stitutions. Harvard College library, 
his father by Shakespeare. Har- central unit in a university library 
vard House, Stratford-on-Avon, collection of more than 4,700,000 
built by the father of Katherine volumes ; the Arnold arboretum, 
Rogers, was restored at the Gray herbarium, Farlow Hbraiy 
expense of Edward Morris, of and herbarium, and Harvard 
Chicago, and opened Oct. 6, 1909, forest ; the astronomical observa- 
as a rendezvous for Americans tory with branches in Cambridge 
visiting England, and a repository and Harvard, Massachusetts, and 
of records, relics, etc., of the Bloemfontein, South Africa ; ex- 
Elizabethan period. Consult John tensive laboratories of chemistry, 
Harvard and His Times, H. C. biology, physics, and psychology ; 
Shelley, 1907. the museum of comparative zo- 

Harvaxd University. Senior ology and Peabody museum ; the 
seat of learning of the U.S.A. It Fogg art museum ; the Dumbar- 
was establish^ by the general ton Oaks research library and 

collection of Byzantine 
and medieval humani- 
ties; and the Harvard 
university press. 

Originally set up 
under the joint control . 
of state and church. 
Harvard university is 
now a privately 
endowed institution 
making no religious 
tests for admission. 
Enrolment figures be- 
fore the Second Great 
War showed approxi- 
mately 8,300 students 
in r^idence in ail de- 
Harvard University. Students in the Harvard partments, of whom 
“ Yard,” so called because the site of the main about 3,750 were listed 
university buildings was formerly a knacker’s yard. .g i-n 

In the background is Memorial Hall, built in 1878 undergradua^s m 

the college. Enrol- 

court of the Massachusetts Bay ment for the academic year 1946- 
colony in 1636, in Newetowne, 47 was approximately 12,000. 
Massachusetts, just outside Boston. More than 125,000 students have 
The first master was appointed a graduated here since the institu- 
year later, when the name of the tion was founded. Consult De- 
town was changed to Cambridge velopment of Harvard University, 
in memory of the university in 186^1919, ed. S. E.Morison, 1930. 


England which many leaders of 
the Bay Colony had attended ; 
the institution was named Har- 


Harveian Society, A British 
medical organization founded in 
London, Sept. 15, 1831, for the 


vard College in memory of John study and discussion of new 
Harvard {v.s,). The first class trends in medical practice and to 
graduated in 1642, the first advance the status of the medical 
scholarship fund was established practitioner. In 1875 the society 
in 1643, and the college was endowed a lecture which is de- 
incorporated by charter in 1650. Hvered each March by a dis- 
Degrees in divinity were first tinguished member of the pro- 
conferred in 1692. The first pro- fession. Since 1927 it has offered 
fessorships in medicine were annually a prize and medal for the 
established in 1782. Separate best essay on a subject of medical 
faculties and schools in the various interest. The affairs of the society, 
professional fields were later which has some 300 members, are 
established as follows : medicine, governed by a council of 20. Its 
1810 ; divinity, 1816 ; law, 1817 ; address is 14, Devonshire St., Lon- 
applied sciences, 1847 ; dentistry, don, W.l. There are HarveianSoci- 


1867 ; business administration, 
1908 ; public health, 1913 ; edu- 
cation, 1920 ; public administra- 


eties in Edinburgh and New York. 

Harvest (A.S. haerfest, crop). 
The final stage in securing crops, 


tion, 1935. Other faculties, especially cereals. Among the 


main cereals barley is allowed to 
remain standing until the grain is 
fully ripe, whereas oats and wheat 
may be cut before this stage with- 
out detriment to their feeding or 
imlling quality. Except On a very 
limited scale the sickle and scythe 
are now superseded by the reaping 
machine, the self-binder, and the 
combine harvester which cuts the 
crop and threshes the grain 
simultaneously. See Farm. 

The straw may be baled directly 
or left on the ground until it can be 
picked up and baled ; it may, 
however, be left on the ground and 
burned where it lies. If a self- 
binder is used the sheaves are 
usually stocked and left for a time, 
then either stacked in the open or 
in Dutch bams near the farm- 
stead where the straw can be 
readily handled for livestock. 
Beans are commonly cut by a self- 
binder like cereals, but peas are 
cut by a pea hook and allowed to 
dfy on the ground, being turned as 
necessary until fit to stack. 

Harvest Bug oe Haevest 
Mite. Names given to mites of the 
family Trombidiidae, a red spider 
group. The British species (Trom- 
bicula auiumnalis) is bright red and 
hairy. It frequents grassy places 
where there is rank vegetation, and 
the adults are believ^ to feed on 
decaying matter in the soil. It 
makes its presence noticeable 
with the cutting of the com — 
hence its name. Its young form, 
or larva, attaches itself to man 
and other ani- 
mals, burrow- T ^ ^ 

ing under the vk ^ 
skin and caus- 

ing severe irri- . I ' 

tation which > 

can he tempo- f | ’ 

rarilv relieved . * ' 

by bathing .Harrest-Bnr, 
witn ammonia; greatly enlarged 

flowers of sul- 
phur dusted in the shoes enters 
the blood -stream and kills the 
creatures. 

Harvest Customs. Ceremonies 
and celebrations associated with 
the completion of the gathering in 
of harvest. Of immemorial anti- 
quity and world- wide distribution, 
they originated in worship of the 
nature deities associated with the 
growth of crops. Among the Ro- 
mans the Cerealia were feasts in 
honour of Ceres, and many widely 
disseminated customs are linked 
with the classical legends of Deme- 
ter and Persephone. 

One custom which, with but 
slight variations, can be traced 
among widely separated peoples, 
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is the forming of a crude figure — Harvey, Gabriel (c. 1545-1630). in 1607 became 

sometimes merely a handful of English scholar. Bom at Safifron fellow of the 
com decorated — ^which is borne in Walden, son of a well-to-do rope- College of 
procession as a personification of maker, he had a distinguished Physicians, 
the crop and made the central career at Pembroke College, Cam- and in 1609 
figure of the festivities. This cus- bridge. ' He advocated the use of physician t o 
tom still survives in parts of Eng- classical metres in English verse, S. Bartholo- 
land and Scotland, where a harvest was the friend of Spenser (he was mew’s hospi- 
doll or kem, i.e. com baby, is the Hobbinol of The Shepheard’s tal. In 1615 he 
fashioned from some of the best Calendar), and carried on a bitter was appointed 
com into the semblance of a human quarrel with Thomas Nashe (gi-'o,), Lumleian lec- 
figure, dressed up, and carried with lie died at Saffron Walden, B’eb. turer to the 
the last wagonload of the harvest. 11,1630. his Marginalia, College of 

In Scotland, the last sheaf, called ed. G. C. Moore Smith, 1913. Physicians; 



'' / 
Alter C. Jansen 


the Maiden or the Old Woman, 
according to whether it is cut 
before or after Hallowmas, is kept 
till Christmas morning, when it is 
distributed to the cattle to give 
them health throughout the next 
year, or is hung up until replaced 
by its next year’s successor. 
Similar customs are recorded in 
various European countries. 

Another immemorial custom is 
the harvest supper given by the 
owner of the crop to all who help 
to gamer it. The Jews feasted at 
the getting-in of harvest and made 
a thank-oSering of the first fruits, 
and among heathen peoples the 
heads of families feasted on terms 
of equality with their servants. 
In England the supper was the 
crowning celebration of the harvest 
home, and from the fact that a 
goose was the principal dish on 
these occasions or^inated the cus- 
tom of eating a goose on Michael- 
mas Day. Consult The Golden 
Bough, J. G. Frazer, 1917 edn. 

Harvester or Harvestman. 
Any member of the order Phal- 
angidae, a group of the class 
Arachnida to which also belong 
the spiders, scorpions, and mites. 
Harvesters are long-legged and 
quite harmless, and prey upon small 
spiders and mites. They are quite 
distinct from the harvest bug {q,v.). 

Harvest Festival. Service in 
the Christian churches of thanks- 
giving for the safe ingathering of 
the harvest. It is not a fixed 
occasion, but is chosen from year 
to year to fit in with the actual 
date of the harvest. The congre- 
gation decorate the church with 
offerings of com, fruit, and veget- 
ables — ^in the country from their 
own fields and gardens. 

Harvest Moon. Nearest full 
moon to the autnnmal equinox. 
Sept. 23. Owing to the position of 
the moon’s path with respect to the 
horizon, it rises nearly at the same 
time on successive evenings. 
Traditionally, farmers take ad- 
vantage of the succession of moon- 
light evenings occurring at this 
time of the year to ga1;her their 
harvest. See Moon. 


Harvey, Sir George (1806-76). 
Scottish painter. Bom in Feb., 
1806, at St. Ninian’s, Stirlingshire, 
he studied at 
the Trustees’ 
academy, Edin- 
burgh. He 
was an original 
associate o f 
the Scottish 
academy, 1826, 
becoming a 
fuU member in 
Sk George Hamy, 18 2 9, and 
Scottish pamter president in 

1864, in which year he 'was 



1864, in which year he 'was 
knighted. He died at Edinburgh, 
Jan. 22, 1876. He painted Scottish 
genre, portraits, and landscapes. 
See Covenanters ; Drumclog. 

Harvey, (John) Marten. This 
British actor, who was knighted 
in 1921, is entered in this work 
under Martin-Harvey, Sir John. 

Harvey, Leonard Austin 
(b, 1907). British boxer. A Com- 
ishman, he appeared in the London 
ring in 1926, becoming heavy- 
weight champion of Great Britain 
and of the Empire, though quali- 
fied to fight in lighter classes. He 
lost both titles to Jack Petersen 
in 1934. At 32 he made a “ come- 
back,” and when on July 10, 1939, 
be beat Jock McAvoy he held five 
titles simultaneously. On Jnn© 20, 
1942, defending, against Freddie 
Mills, the light-heavyweight cham- 
pionship of Great Britain, the 
Empire, and the world, " Len ” was 
knocked out for the only time in 
his career ; but bis retirement left 
him undefeated heavyweight 
champion of Great Britain and the 
Empire. He lost only 10 out of 
414 contests. In the Second Great 
War he served in the R.A.F. 

Harvey, William (157B-1657). 
English physician, discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood. He 
was bom at Folkestone, Kent, 
April 1, 1678, and educated at the 
King’s school, Canterbury, Caius 
College, Cambridge, and the uni- 
versity of Padua, taking his doc- 
tor’s degree in physic at Padua 
and at Cambridge in 1602, He 
settled in practice in London, and 


he first put forward his theories 
about the movement of the heart 
and blood, April 17, 1616. He 
published Exercitatio Anatomica 
de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis in 
Animalibus, 1628. 

Harvey had been appointed 
physician to James I in 1618, and 
in 1632 he received the same 
honour from Charles I, who was his 
constant and helpful patron. He 
accompanied the king on one visit 
to Scotland, was with him at the 
battle of Edgehill, and followed 
Mm to Oxford, where he remained 
for three years, and was made 
warden of Merton College. He re- 
turned to London in 1646, and pur- 
sued his investigation into the 
subject of generation which re- 
sulted in the publication, in 1661, 
of Ms Exercitationes de Genera- 
tione Animalium, Ms only other 
work of first importance. He died 
in London, June 3, 1667, and was 
buried at Hempstead, Essex. 

Harvey, William (1796-1866). 
British wood-engraver and de- 
signer. Bom at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, July 13, 1796, he studied 
under Thomas Bewick, and later, 
under Benjamin Haydon in Lon- 
don. About 1822 he gave up en- 
graving for design, and produced 
some facile illustrations for North- 
cote’s Fables, Lane’s Arabian 
Nights, and Hood’s Eugene Aram. 
He died Jan. 13, 1866. 

Harvey, William Henry 
(1811-66). British botanist. Born 
at Summerville, Limerick, Feb. 5, 
1811, he went, 
after a youth 
spent in busi- 
. ness, to S. 
Africa, and be- 
came colonial 
treasurer at 
I the Cape. Be- 
turning to 
^ Ireland on 
William H. Harvey, account of his 
British botanist health, he was 

After Maguire „ 

appointed 

keeper of the Herbarium at Trinity 
College, DubHn. In 1846 he began 
the publication of his important 
work on seaweeds, the Phycologia 
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Britannica. In 1849 he paid a long 
visit to the U.S.A., and accumu- 
lated material for Ms Contributions 
to a History of the Marine Algae of 
N. America, 1852-53. His later 
works were Phycologia Australica 
(1858-63), Thesaurus Capensis 
(1859-63), and Index Generum 
Algarum (1860). He died at Tor- 
quay, May 15, 1866. 

Harwell. A hamlet in Berk- 
shire, England, 2 m. W. of Didcot. 
During the Second Great War a 
satellite airfield of the R.A.F. sta- 
tion at Abingdon was built heife. 
Jn. 1946 it was converted into an 
experimental atomic energy plant 
under the ministry of Supply. 

Harwich. Seaport and bor. of 
Essex. The ancient borough of 
Harwich comprises Harwich and 

9 Dovercourt Bay, 
the two towns 
being incorpora- 
tednnder a char- 
ter of James I. 
Harwich is a 
port of impor- 
tance, Parkeston 
Harwich arms Quay, 1 m. up the 

Stour, being the English terminus 
of passenger and freight services 
to continental ports, including 
Hook of Holland, Antwerp, Esb- 
jerg, and Zeebrugge. It stands 
on a peninsula at the estuary 
of the Orwell and Stour rivers, 
74 m. by rly. N.E. of London. 

Harwich’s fine natural harbour 
is completely landlocked and pro- 
vides safe anchorage for vessels of 
up to 28 ft. draft, which can lie 
afloat at all states of the tide. The 
harbour is easily accessible under 
all weather conditions, and during 
the two Great Wars was an im- 
portant but vulnerable base for 
minesweepers, submarines, and 
destroyers. The chief buildings 
are the church of S. Nicholas and 
the guildhall. Harwich gives its 
name to a county constituency. 

Dovercourt Bay, a modern resi- 
dential seaside resort, adjoins 
Harwich, to the W. It has many 


Harwich arjus 



attractions for visitors, including 
yachting and excellent sandy 
beaches, with a 3 m. promenade 
facing due S. 

During the Second Great War 
the borough of Harwich had 1,200 
air raid alerts, 1,750 bombs being 
dropped on it or into the surround- 
ing sea. Pop. 12,700. 

Harwood, Sm Heitby Har- 
wood (b. 1888). British sailor. 
Bom Jan. 19, 1888, he entered the 

R.N. in 1904 

and served I 
throughout 
the First 
Great W ar 
as a lieuten- 
ant. In 1928 
he was pro- 
moted^captam 
and appoint- 
ed to com- „ , 

Henry Harwood, 

mana the yth British sailor 
destroyer div. 

On the staff of the Royal Naval 
War College, 1934-36, in 1936-39 
he was commodore commanding 
the S. America div. and H.M.S. 
Exeter, and in Dec., 1939, led the 
cruisers Ajax, Achilles, and Exeter 
in the action which resulted in the 
destruction of the German pocket- 
battleship Graf Spee, as a result of 
which he was made K.C.B. and 
promoted rear-admiral, 1940. In 
1942 he was appointed naval 
c.-in-c. Mediterranean, and the 
following year was appointed 
vice-adinirai and made c.-in-c. the 
Levant. He retired in 1946, with 
the rank of admiral. See Plate, 
Battle of the. 

Harz. Mountain range of N. 
Germany lying between the Leine 
and the Saale and crossed by the 
waterparting between the Weser 
and the Elbe. The existing heights 
are the remains of an ancient and 
more extensive system of fold 
mountains which were uplifted 
during the period when the coal 
measures were under formation. 

The Harz consists of carbonifer- 
ous and older rocks with intrusive 
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granites ; the Brocken, 3,730 ft., 
the highest point, being the largest 
granite mass. North of the range 
outlying hills lead to the lowland 
of N. Germany; the drainage is 
by the Ocker and other streams to 
the Weser; to the S. lies “Golden 
Meadow,” valley of the Hehne, 
tributary of the Saale. 

The range, 56 m. by 20 m., com- 
prises the Upper Harz, a thickly 
forested district where at Clausthal 
and other centres silver is mined at 
depths below sea level, and the 
Lower Harz where agriculture pre- 
vails on land cleared of the forest, 
and copper is mined at Mansfleld, 
the chief German centre for this 
mineral. The whole region, which 
is associated with witchcraft and 
legendary occurrences, {see Wal- 
purgis Night), is visited by tour- 
ists^ the valley of the Bode being 
noted for its mountain scenery. 

Haxzbtirg. Town and spa of 
Germany. It lies on the N. slopes 
of the Harz mts., 27 m. from 
Brunswick. It is known for its 
saline baths and springs, its beau- 
tiful woods and pleasant sights, 
among them the Burgberg, 1,580 
ft. high and linked with Harz Wg 
by a suspension railway, and 
before the Second Great War at- 
tracted 40,000-50,000 guests a year. 
The town takes its name from a 
castle, the ruins of which can still 
be seen. Built by the Emperor 
Henry IV between 1065 and 1069, 
destroyed by the Saxons, 1074, re- 
built by Frederick Barbarossa as 
imperial palace and fortress, it 
was pulled down 1650-54. In 
modem times, Harzburg was fam- 
ous for its horse races. The compact 
between the Deutschnationale (Con- 
servative) party and the Nazis, 
paving the way for Hitler, was 
made here, 1929. Pop. ( 1935 ) 6,950. 

Hasa OR El Hasa. Prov. of 
Arabia. It lies on the W. side of 
the Persian Gulf, a low-lying plain 
350 m, long, hounded N. by Ku- 
wait, whose sheikh is independent 
under British protection, and S. 
by the peninsula of Qatar. Off the 
coast are the Bahrein Islands 
{q,v.). Before the First Great War 
the Turks claimed the sovereignty 
of Hasa, but m 1914 it was tMkeii 
by Ibn Saud and came under the 
sovereignty of Arabia. The capital 
is Hofuf, pop. 20,000. Dates, rice, 
cotton, and indigo are grown ; 
camels are bred. Area, 31,000 sq. 
m. Pop. (est.) 150,000. 

Hasan (625-669) and Hussein 
(629-680). Sons of Ali, adopted 
son of Mahomet and Fatima, the 
Prophet’s daughter. After their 
father had been fatally stabbed in 
the mosque at Kufa. 661, the 
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brothers lived in retirement at 
Medina. Hasan is believed to have 
been poisoned by his wife, Hus- 
sein, who married a daughter of 
Yezdigerd, the last Sassanian king 
of Persia, was slain in battle at 
Kerbela, when on his way to re- 
spond to a popular call to the cali- 
phate. The brothers are venerated 
by the Shiites as martyrs. ^eeAli; 
Mahomedanism ; Shiites. 

Hasdmbal OB Asdbubal. Car- 
thaginian soldier. Left in Spain by 
his brother Hannibal (g.®.), when 
the latter set out on his expedition 
against Home in 218 b.c., Hasdru- 
bal carried on the war against the 
two Scipios, whose object it was to 
prevent him from reinforcing Han- 
nibal, In 208 he cross^ the 
P 3 rrenees, and in 207 the Alps, 
and reached Italy with bis army. 
It was defeated, however, at the 
battle of the Metaurus, Hasdrubal 
. himself was killed, and the disaster 
was made known to Hannibal by 
the throwing of his brother’s head 
into his camp. 

The name of Hasdrubal was 
borne by several other eminent 
Carthaginians, the ' most distin- 
guished of these being the son-in- 
law of Hamilcar Barca (g.v.). As 
commander of the Carthaginian 
forces in Spain, he was responsible 
for the treaty fixing the boundary 
between the Carthaginian and 
Roman territory. See Carthage. 

Base, Kaei. Auqtjst vob (1800 
-90). German Protestant theolo- 
gian. Bom at Steinbach, Saxony, 
Aug. 25, 1800, he was educated at 
Leipzig and Erlangen. He was 
tutor at Tubingen, 1823, and after 
being a political prisoner for ten 
months, during which period he 
wrote a novel. Die Proselyten, 
1827, he went to Dresden. In 1828 
he became professor of philosophy 
at Leipzig, and was during 1830-83 
professor of theology at Jena, 
where he died Jan. 3, 1890. 

He was the author of numerous 
works on theological questions, 
church history, ecclesiastical law, 
etc. H!is Life of J esu s first appeared 
in 1829, reached a 5th ed. in 1865, 
was rewritten m 1876, and trans- 
lated into English in 1881. His 
History of the Christian Church, 
1834, reached a 12th edition in 
1900, and appeared in English in 
1855. He also wrote a handbook 
of Dogmatics, 1826, a life of S. 
Francis, 1856, a book on Protestant 
polemical theology, 1863, a Life 
of S. Catherine of Siena, 1864; 
lectures on Church History, 1880. 

Haselden, Witj^tam KEREiDaE 
(b. 1872). A British cartoonist. 
Bom at Seville, Spain, he began 
his career as a clerk at Lloyd’s, 



London, but de- 
voted his leisure 
to sketches and 
caricatures for 
publication. In 
1904 he was ap- 
pointed cartoon- 
ist to the Daily 
Mirror, and 
worked in that 
capacity until 
1940. He was a 
pioneer in the art 
of the social car- 
toon, as in that of 
expressing pictor- 
ial humour in a 
minimum of lines. For many 
years he also drew caricatures to 
illustrate the theatrical reviews in 
Punch. He is chiefly remembered 
for his Big and Little Willie, 
humorous representations of the 
German kaiser and crown prince, 
during the First Great War. 

Haselxi^, Sm Arthttb (d. 1661 ). 
English Parliamentarian. He was 
the eldest son of Sir Thomas Hasel- 
rig, Bart. (d. 1629), of Noseley, 
Leicestershire, and was one of the 
Five Members whose attempted 
arrest precipitated the Civil War. 
He became prominent among the 


Puritans, was a firm upholder of 
the parliament, and opposed Crom- 
well’s protectorship. In 1647 he 
was governor of Newcastle. Im- 
prisoned in the Tower on the 
Restoration, he died there, Jan. 7, 
1661 . The name is variously given 
as Hesilrige and Haslerig. 

Hashix^te Kingdom of Joe- 
dab. Official name, adopted 1949, 
of the country known from 1926 as 
the kingdom of Transjordan {q.v,). 

Hashish (Arab., herbage). Con- 
fection of Cannabis indica, or In- 
dian hemp. Made from the dried 
leaves and small stalks of the 
plant, it is a narcotic drug which 
is smoked, drunk, or eaten. It 
is classified as a dangerous drug. 
The word assassin is derived from 
hashish. See Cannabis ; Hemp. 


Haslar Hospital. Royal Naval 
hospital at Gosport, Hants, It 
was opened in 1754. The buildings 
and grounds cover 67 acres. Haslar 
was once the largest brick building 
in the world, and it stiU remains 
Great Britain’s principal naval 
hospital, with accommodation for 
1,116 patients. It is administered 

by a surgeon rear-admiral. The 

library and museum were de- 

stroyed by an air raid, Jan. 10, 1941. 

Haslemere. Market town and 
parish of Surrey, England. It is 
13 m. from Guildford and 43 m. 
from London, with a rly. station 

- (Southern region). 

It stands in a 
valley between 
Blackdown Hill 
and Hindhead ; 
around is some of 
the finest scenery 
in Surrey. There 
is an old church 
dedicated to S. 
Bartholomew, 
and an educa- 
tional museum. 
Haslemere was a 
town at the time 
of the Domesday 
Book, and from 
1582 to 1832 sent 
two members to Parliament. In 
1887 Prof. Tyndall came here to 
live, and soon a number of 
literary and other professional 
people made it their home. Near 
is Aldworth, the residence of 
Tennyson and where he died. 
Pop, 4,340. 

Haslingden. Mun. bor. and 
market town of Lancashire, Eng- 
land. It is 19 m. N.W, of Man- 
chester, with a rly. station. Cotton 
silk, and woollen goods are manu- 
factured, and there are also stone 
quarries and iron foundries. Ac- 
crington and Rawtenstall supply 
electricity in bulk for both lighting 
and power purposes. Water is 
obtained from Irwell vaUey water 
board, of which the council is a 
constituent member. Pop.14,000. 
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Hassall, John (1868-1948). 
British poster designer and book 
illustrator. Born at Walmer, and 
educated at 
Heidelberg, he 
became a 
farmer in 
Manitoba; 
then studied 
art at Antwerp, 
and at Julian’s, 
Paris, 1891-94. 
He excelled in 
I II posters, book 

jackets, and 
children’s 
^ books. He also 

producedmany 
humorous drawings in black-and- 
white. His bold outlines, simple 
humour, and unusual signature 
became well-known to the man in 
the street. He died March 8, 1948. 

Hassan. District, subdivision, 
and town of India, in the state of 
Mysore. It is traversed by the W* 
Ghats and the Hemavati river. 
Coffee and cereals are raised for 
export. The minerals include feld- 
spar, kaolin, and quartz. Scattered 
throughout the district is a large 
number of archaeological relics. 
Hassan, the capital of the district, 
is 64 m. N.W. of Mysore. Area of 
district, 2,666 sq. m. Pop. district, 
627,718 ; town, 14,596. 

Hassan. Drama in five acts by 
J. E. Elecker. Though the author 
died in 1915, it was not published 
till 1922, and was first presented 
at His Majesty’s Theatre, Sept. 20, 
1923, It teUs of the rise of a Bag- 
dad confectioner to the court of 
Haroun A1 Baschid, and how, 
sickened by the cruelty there and 
the wiles of a woman, he came to 
make the Golden Journey to 
Samarkand. The dialogue luxuri- 
ates in imagery and exquisite 
lyrics are interspersed. Henry 
Ainley gained a triumph as Hassan 
the confectioner. 

Incidental music * 
was by Delius. In 
later years the play 
was broadcast sev- ^ 
eral times. 

Hassanein, Sm 
Ahmed Mohamed 
Pasha (1889-1946). 
i^yptian court 
omcial and geo- 
grapher. Bom Oct. 

31, 1889, at Cairo, 
he was educated at 
the Royal School of Law, Cairo, and 
BaUiol, Oxford. Attached to the 
staff of Gen. Sir John Maxwell, 
c.-in-c. Egypt, 1914-16, he later 
made several journeys of explora- 
tion in the H. African desert, dis- 
co Bering the oases of Arkenu and 


Owenat, 1922-23, and gaining the 
founder’s medal of the R.G.S., 


Hasselt. A town of Belgium, 
capital of the prov. of Limbourg. 


1924, the gold medal of the It lies in flat country on the river 


French geographical society, 1928, 
and other similar honours. He be- 
came first chamberlain to King 
Fuad I, 1926, and was governor 
of the royal household from 1936. 
He was also a notable fencer, 


Demer, 16 m. W.N.W. of Maes- 
tricht. It is an important rly. 
centre, and has small tobacco, distil- 
ling and brewing industries. A 
septennial kermesse on Assump- 
tion Day has several features of 


representing Egypt at the Olympic interest to students of folHore. At 


games, Antwerp, 1920. He was 
killed in a motor accident at Cairo, 
Feb. 19, 1946. 

Hassan Ibn Sabbah (d. 1124). 
Persian sectary. Son of a promi- 


Hasselt the Belgians were defeated 
by Dutch troops on Aug. 6, 1831. 
Its railway yards were a target for 
Allied air attack during the Ger- 
man occupation in the Second 


nent member of the Shiite sect in Great War. It was liberated by 
Khorasan, he had to leave Persia American troops. Sept. 10, 1944. 
and later Egypt after unsuccessful Pop. 26,828. 
political intrigues at, the courts of Hasselt is also the name of a 
Malik Shah and the caliph Mostan- small town in the Dutch province 
sir respectively. His strong per- of Overyosel, lying 5J m. W- of 
sonality attracted a number of Zwolle. It was liberated by the 
followers, to whom he taught his 1st Canadian army in the first 
peculiar doctrines, and he thus week of April, 1945. 
founded the powerful Society of Hastinapiir. Ruined city of 


Assassins (g'.??.). In 1090 he estab- 
lished their headquarters at Ala- 
mut, a strong mountain fortress of 


the United Provinces, India, in 
Meerut district. It stands on the 
Burh Ganga, or former bed of the 


Persia, whence he came to be Ganges, 22 m. N.E. of Meerut, and 
known as Sheikh-al-Jebal, or the was the capital of the great Pan- 
Old Man of the Mountain. Among dava kingdom. It was demolished 
his victims were his own sons. by a flood, 

Hasse^ Johann Adole (1699- Hastings. Co. and pari, bor.. 


his victims were his own sons. by a floo^ 

Hasse^ Johann Adole (1699- Hastings. Co. and pari, bor., 
1783). German composer. Bom at market town, and seaside resort of 
Bergedorf, near Hamburg, March Sussex, England. It is also the 
26, 1699, he studied singing in premier Cinque Port. The bor. in- 
Naples and sang for a time as a eludes St. lionards. It is 62 m. 
- , S.E. of London 



by railway. 
There is a fine 
promenade ex- 
tending three m. 
from old Hast- 
ings to the W. 
^ end of St. Leon- 
ards. Several 
pleasure grounds 
include Alexan- 
dra Park, 100 
acres in extent. 
The objects of 
■i interest include 
the remains of 
I a castle built on 
Hastings, Sussex. Carlisle Parade and West HiU soon 
the pier and beach. Left ; ruins of the after 1066, the 
castle which overlooks this historic churches of S, 
coast town Clements (13th 

tenor- Turning to century), All Saints (15th century), 
composition, he and some underground caves, 

wrote over seventy Ecclesbourne Glen and Fairlight 

operas, including Glen are near. S. Mary’s R.C. 

Ajitigonus and Ar- Church was built 1884 by Coventry 
taxerxes, as well as Patmore in mem- 
many oratorios and ory of his wife. 
much church music, and for many The Brassey In- I" 


tenor- Turning to 
composition, he 
wrote over seventv 


years lived at Dresden as director of 
the opera belonging to the elector 
Augustus of Saxony. After Han- 
del, he is the leading repre- 
sentative of Italian opera before 
Mozart. He died Dec. 16, 1783. 


stitute contains 
an excellent 
library; a school 
of art is housed 
in the building. 
There is a town 


Hastings arms 
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BatUe o! Hastings. ISiap o£ the snitoanding ootmtry 
showing the routes followed by Harold and WilHam. 
Inset, plan of the battlefield 

hall, museum and art gaJleiy, way, and t] 

grammar school, technical schools, among them, 
hospitals, etc. Many amenities Harold and 1 
are provided for visitors, catering killed, and ] 
for whom is the town’s chief destroyed, 
industry. At the E. end between Hastings, 


~ pression on their 
closed ranks. 
Then some of 
Harold’s auxili- 
aries left their 
places to follow a 
few who were 
routed, and 
William ordered 
some of his men 
to feign flight. 
The English ran 
down the hill after 
the Normans, who 
turned round and 
cut them to pieces. 
But on the hill 
the huscarls stood 
firm around their 
king. As night 
came on the 
archers began to 
shoot into the air. 
^ Then, with the 
moira falling 
Id about their faces, 

the English gave 
way, and the Normans got in 
among them. Eighting to the last, 
Harold and his two brothers were 
killed, and his army was totally 
destroyed. 

Hastings, Babon. English title, 


the East and West Hills lies the now home by the family of Astley. 
fishing quarter, and there* is a Sir John Hastings, a great man in 
fish market. Hastings was a town the time of Edward I, was the 
in Anglo-Saxon times, and in the first holder. In 1290 he claimed 
early Middle Ages was a flourishing the crown of Scotland. Laurence, 
port. It was made a borough in the 3rd baron, was made earl 
1589, and returned two M.P.S 1366 of Pembroke in 1339. John, the 
to 1885, since when it has sent one. 3rd earl, was killed in a touma- 


Pop. est. 61,990. 

Hastings* Town of North Is- 


ment in 1391, and the barony re- 
mained in abeyance until 1841. It 
was then given by the House of 


land Now Zea^nd, It.isl2m by LTrdr^ aS^endlnr^ the 
riy. S W. of Napier, in a^ke s ags Wy, Sir Jacob Astley. He 
Bay diet., andhas refngerat^ and ^gth baro^ and 

frait-oanmng works. Pop. 20,330 him the present bolder is 

Hastings, Battle of. Eought descended. The family seat is 
Oct. 14, 1066, between the Nor- Melton Constable, Norfolk, 
mans under WiUiam, called after This barony must be distin- 
this victory the Conqueror, and the guished from another barony of 
English under Harold II (q.v.). Hastings, one held by the marquess 
It took place on a Mil, to wMch of Hastings until 1868. It then fell 
a later writer gave the name of into abeyance between the sisters 
Senlac, about 6 m. from Hastings, of the last marquess, but in 1920 
Harold had just beaten the Nor- was claimed by the countess of 
wegians at Stamford Bridge when Loudoun. See Loudoun, Earl of. 


he heard that William had landed 
at Pevensey. Rapidly marching 


^ Hastings, Mabqttess of. British 
title borne by the family of Raw- 


Eouthwards, he chose a position on don-Hastingsfroml817tol868. The 
wMch to meet the invader. His first holder was the soldier, Francis, 
own bodyguard, the huscarls, men earl of Moira, who was made Vis- 
heavily armed with axe and sMeld, count Loudoun, earl of Rawdon 
were the nucleus of his army, but and marquess of Hastings in 1817. 
he had also with him men of the He married Flora Campbell, in her 
fyrd,imperfectlyarmedand trained, own right countess of Loudoun, 
All fought in a number of massed and their son, Francis George 
groups, and around each was a (1808-44), inherited titles from 
ring of stakes driven into the both parents. The 3rd marquess 
ground to impede horsemen. was his son, Paulyn, and the 4th 

The archers, the footmen, and was another son, Henry. The 


finally the horsemen attacked the latter gained a good deal of noto- 
English, but could make no im- riety on the turf and in sociaty, 


dying without children, Nov. 10, 
1868. The titles that had come down 
from his grandfather, includhig 
the marquessate of Hastings, then 
became extinct, but those of 
his grandmother passed to his 
sisters. In addition the marquess 
had inherited the baronies of 
Botreaux, Hastings, Hungerford, 
and Grey de Ruthyn. The estates 
passed to Ms elder sister, the 
countess of Loudoun. The seats 
were Bonington Hall, Leicester- 
sMre, and Loudoun Castle, Ayr- 
shire. See Loudoun, Earl of. 

Hastings, Feaetcis Rawdob- 
Hastings, 1st Maeqtjess of (1754- 
1826). British soldier and admin- 

istrator. Bom 

Bee. 9, 1754, 
he was the son 
of Sir John 
Rawdon, an 
Irish baronet, 
afterwards 
made earl of 
Moira. Edu- 
cated at Har- 
^ row and Uni- 

he entered the 

After JU. A. Shee, &.A. wio 

army m 1771. 
He served in the American War of 
Independence, commanding a vol- 
unteer force of Irishmen, and in 
1783 was made a baron. In 1793 
he became earl of Moira. 

In 1813 Moira was appointed 

f ovemor of Bengal and c.-in-c. 
ndia. He founded Singapore 
city, 1819. He was made marqueiis 
of Hastings in 1817. Hastings 
resigned in 1821, but did not leave 
India until 1823. His policy was 
disliked by the E. India Co. From 
1824-26 he was governor of Malta, 
and he died Nov. 28, 1826. See 
Life, Ross of Bladenshurg, 1893; 
Private Journal, ed. Marchioness 
of Bute, 1858. 

Hastings, James (1855-1922). 
A Scottish divine and theological 
writer. He started The Expository 
Times ; compiled a Bictionary of 
the Bible, 5 vols., 1898-1904, single 
vol. 1908 ; Bictionary of Christ and 
the Gospels, 2 vols., 1906-7 ; and 
Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, vols. 1-10, 1908-19. He 
died Oct. 15, 1922. 

Hastings, Sir Patrick (b. 
1880). British lawyer. Educated 
at the Charterhouse, he began life 
as a mining engineer, was called to 
the bar. Middle Temple, in 1906, 
and became a K.C. 1919. He was 
Labour M.P. forWallsend, 1922-26, 
and attorney-general, Jan.-Nov., 
1924. He was Imighted 1924. Later 
he returned to the bar. He wrote 
several plays. The River, 1925 ; 
Scotch Mist, 1926 ; Escort,, 1942. 
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Has t in g s , Warren ( 1732-1818 ). 
A British statesman. Bom at 
Churchill, Oxfordshire, Dec. 6, 
1732, he was 
the son of Pen- 
niston Hast- 
ings, the rector 
of the parish. 
His mother 
died a few 
days after his 
birth, his 
father went 
abroad, and 
the child was 
looked after 
by his grand- 
father, another Penniston Hastings. 
He was educated at Churchill, at 
a school at Newington Butts, and 
finally at Westminster, where he 
was a king’s scholar. In 1750 he 
became a writer in the service of 
the E. India Co. 

In 1756 Hastings joined the 
force that under Clive recovered 
Calcutta from Suraj ud-Dowlah. 
He served Clive well in some diplo- 
matic work, and after Plassey was 
made president at Murshidabad, 
where jhe worked in close harmony 
with his chief, and did good service 
to the E. India Company. In 1761 
he became a member of the council 
of Bengal, and, returning to Cal- 
cutta, he passed three years mainly 
in disputes with his colleagues. 
He resigned in 1764 

Govemor-General of India 

After four years in England, 
Hastings returned to India in 1768, 
as second member of the council of 
Madras, remaining there until 
transferred to a lS:e position in 
Bengal. In 1772 he became presi- 
dent of the council of Bengal, and 
in 1773 he was named governor- 
general of India under Lord North’s 
regulating Act. The government 
was controlled by a council of five, 
and three of these members, led 
by Sir Philip Francis, habitually 
thwarted the governor - general. 
Despite this antagonism, Hastings 
reorganized the administration of 
Bengal, laying the foundations of 
the Indian ci^ service. The blun- 
ders of the British authorities in 
Bombay and Madras forced him 
into wars with the Mahratta powers, 
and with Haidar Ah ; the boldness 
with which he faced these emer- 
gencies saved the British power in 
India from destruction. .Mter the 
departure of Francis, the council 
acted somewhat more harmoni- 
ously, and Hastings had a less 
difficult time in the years that pre- 
ceded his recall in 1785. 

In the straits to which he was 
reduced, by want of funds and lack 
of effective support from the Com- 


pany, Hastings adopted methods 
which would have been a matter of 
course for Orientals, but which 
Europeans cannot employ without 
risk of censure. Public opinion in 
England was stirred against him 
by his chief enemy, Francis, whom 
he had wounded in a duel in Aug., 
1780. Soon after his return he was 
impeached. The trial, which began 
in 1788, aroused tremendous in- 
terest. It lasted over seven years, 
the chief charge against Hastings 
being that he had hired out British 
troops to exterminate the Rohillas, 
had robbed the begums of Oudh, 
and was responsible for the judicial 
murder of Nuncomar. The house 
of lords unanimously acquitted 
him on every charge, and the ver- 
dict of successive governors-general 
was emphatically in his favour- 
He was ruined financially by the 
trial, hut the Company made tardy 
reparation by conferring a pension 
on him, and before his death the 
house of commons acknowledged 
formally his distinguished services 
to Britain. He died at Daylesford, 
Aug. 22, 1818, and was buried in 
the church there. See, India. 
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Hastings Beds. Series of sand- 
stones, sands, clays, and layers of 
limestone, forming the lower part 
of the Wealden series in Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex. Their greatest 
thickness is 1,000 ft., and they con- 
tain fossil remains. See Cretaceous. 

Hat. Covering for the protection 
or adornment of the head. Its 
origins are imknown, but hats made 
from straw or grass or from the 
skins of animals have been worn 
by primitive peoples. Hats made 
from grasses and rushes were worn 
in Egypt in very early times, and 
the people of ancient Greece and 
Rome wore something near the 
modern hat, a low crowned, wide 
brimmed felt hat tied under the 
chin, the brim distinguishing a hat 
from a cap {g.v. ; see also plate f. p. 
1705). Hats seem to have been 
introduced into England some time 
during the 12th century. Worn at 
first as a protection from the ele- 
ments, hats gradually became an 
item of personal adornment. 

During the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies, trades and professions 
adopted special t 5 q)es of hat. For 



instance, in the 14th century, most 
professional men wore tall felt hats 
with upturned biims. This type 
of hat was worn well into the 15th 
century, when the flat hat, usually 
of velvet, and popular in Tudor 
times, was introduced ; the best 
known example is that in Holbein’s 
portrait of Henry, VIH. Then 
came hats trimmed with plumes 
and other adornment; later the 
high crowned, wide brimmed 
Puritan hat introduced in the 
early 17th century ; and in the time 
of Charles II the big low crowned 
hat with a profusion of feathers 
worn by the Cavaliers. 

The clergyman’s hat has a long 
ancestry, and the hats worn by 
bishops and deans are survivors of 
a bygone fashion. The red hat of 
the cardinal was introduced about 
1250 by Innocent IV, its colour 
sjrmholising the cardinals’ willing- 
ness to shed their blood for the 
Church. 

Hat Mazing. Most hats in 
civilized countries are of felted fur 
or of straw, carefully shaped to suit 
prevailing fashion by means of 
wooden or metal blocks. 

Composition of Felt Hats 

Felt hats are made from a mix- 
ture of rabbit for or wool, the bet- 
ter qualities being made from fur, 
which is cut into small particles 
and dropped into a forming ma- 
, chine, the interior of which is a 
spinning cone. This is fitted with 
strong suction pipes, upon which 
acidulated water is sprayed, these 
two processes causing the hairs to 
felt together and form a V-shaped 
hood, which is removed from the 
cone, and gradually shrunk with 
boiling water and rotating rollers 
until the felted fur becomes work- 
able. Shellac is then added in 
varying degree according to the 
type of hat being made. Dyeing 
follows, after which the felt hood 
is puUed into the desired shape 
after it has been softened with 
steam. The shaped hood is dried 
on the block in an oven, and the 
hat is then ready for trimming. 

The felt hat industry in Great 
Britain came to be centred princi- 
pally in the N. of England, at 
Stockport, Denton in Lancs, and 
Atherstone, Warwickshire. Later, 
Luton, Beds, added felt to its 
straw hat industry. ' 

Hats made of straw were intro- 
duced in England quite early, but 
their modern popularity dates only 
from about 1850. Straw is an 
obvious choice for hat-making : 
not only is it a common substance, 
but it is extremely light, a hat of 
closely plaited straw weighing 
2^-3 oz. Straw is normally brittle, 




Hat. Stases in hat mannfactnxe at Luton, Beds, where the industry has been carried on for nearly two centuries. 
"L Forming a felt hood, on the cone of a carding machine. 2. !Gp stretching to shape felt hat crowns after they have 
been softened by steam. 3. Finishing wool hoods. 4. Steam pressing at a blocking machine 


but when slightly moistened it can tioal grooves in a frame and sup- the railway and the Great North 
be shaped easily ; it can be readily porting a head of water in a weir, road, is secluded, especially since 
bleached or dyed, and is pleasing Another kind of hatch is the small the construction of the Barnet by- 
in its natural colour. Straw hat service door between kitchen and pass road, and remarkable for its 
making in Great Britain was dining-room through which food picturesque old houses and fine 
localis^ in the S. Midlands, Luton and dishes are passed. church. There is an aerodrome, 

and Dunstable, Beds, being cen- ^ Hatchment. Lozenge-shaped with an aircraft factory and tech- 

tres of the industry. At first the panel used to display the armorial nical school. Known as Heath- 

plait used came from the villages bearings of a deceased person. If field in Saxon times and as HetfeUe 

near Luton ; but later straw plait ^ erected to in Domesday, the manor was given 

and straw hoods (for shaping) were commemorate by Edgar to the monks of Ely, and 

imported from many parts of the unmarried here, 1108-1538, the bishops of Ely 

world, including China, the Philip- person, a had a palace, parts of which, in- 
pines, Italy, and France, while ^ ^ widower, or a eluding the banqueting haU and a 

synthetic copies and new designs widow, the gatehouse, remain. The manor was 

were made in Swiss villages. whole of the conveyed in 1538 by Bishop Good- 

Blocks similar to those used in panel sur- rich to Henry VIII in exchange for 

the manufacture of felt hats are rounding lands in Cambridge, Essex, and 

used in straw hat making. The Hatehmentin the armorial Norfolk. Edward VI, who lived 

straw is machine sewn to form a shield would here occasionally before coming 

hood which is stiffened with a mix- be painted black ; if for a husband to the throne, conveyed it to his 
ture of gelatine and water, and or a wife, the arms would be im- sister Elizabeth, who here held her 
blocked to the shape desired. Some- paled, and half the hatchment first council. It was given in 1603 
times hydraulic presses are used wo^d be painted black and half by James I to Robert Cecil, 1st earl 
for this purpose. Paris, the great white, the black being on the uf Salisbury, in exchange for 
fasMon centre, remains the source dexter or sinister according to Theobalds (g'.v.), near Cheshunt, 
of inspiration of shape and style, whether the deceased was the and it has remained since in 

Barratt husband or the wife. Hatchments possession of the Cecil family. 

A Vilayet of Turkey, were formerly affixed to the resi- The church of S. Etheldreda 

^ j V ^ Levant coast, dences of deceased persons and dates from Norman times, and has 

bounded on the E. and S. by also carried in the funeral prooes- two noteworthy chapels, one con- 
^ I>939 sq. m. sion, to be subsequently hung up taining a recumbent effigy of 

The chief towns are Antioch and in the church. Many country Robert Cecil (d. 1612), and the 
Alexandretta (q-v.). Pop. 255,336. churches in England still retain other monuments of the Brockets 
Hatch. Opening on the upper hatchments of local families. The and Reades, of Brocket Hall, 3 m. 
deck of a ship gi'^^g entry to the word is said to be a corruption of from Hatfield, where at different 
hold. When not in use, the hatch achievement (?.t7,). See Heraldry, times Melbourne, Palmerston, and 
is covered with planks secured to Hatfield or Bishop’s Hatfield. Mount Stephen resided. Pop. 
the coaming by battens. The Parish and market town of Hert- 11,204. {See Welwyn.) 
term, hatch is also used for a stop- f ordshire, England. It stands on Other Hatfields include one in 
plank or flood-gate falling in ver- the Lea, 17^ m. N. of London, on Worcestershire, 4J m. south of 
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Hatfield House. South front of the Hertfordshire 
mansion built by the 1st Earl of Salisbury, 1611 


ally destroyed in a 1908 Naville found in a Deir el- 
disastrous &:e, Nov. Bahri shrine a superb sandstone 
27, 1835, when the cow, now at Cairo. This life-size 
widow of the 1st figure, of the 15th century b.c., 
marquess lost her was worshipped as Hathor. The 
life at the age of 85, goddess represented in human 
but it was soon form, with horned disk, was some- 
rebuilt. Notable times identified with Greek Aphro- 
features are the dite (^.2?.). The sycamore was 
hall, grand stair- sacred to her, since she was one 
case, long gallery, of the deities of the dead. The 
King Jameses room, seven Hathors were benignant 


Vforcester. Hatfield Broad Oak, 
Hatfield Regis, or King’s Hatfield, 
in Essex, 5J m. S.E. of Bishop’s 
Stortford, is the site of a 12th cen- 
tury Benedictine priory. Hatfield 
Forest is a parish m. N.W. of 
Hatfield Broad Oak; Great Hat- 
field is in the East Riding of York- 


armoury, library, 
summer and winter dmiug-rooms, 
drawing-room, and chapel. 

In Hatfield House is pre- 
served a remarkable collection 
of MSS. and state papers, some 
of which have been published 
by the Historical MSS. commis- 
sion, many relies of Tudor and 


fates. See Dendera ; Egypt ; Isis. 

Haihras. A subdivision and 
town of the United Provinces, 
India, in Aligarh district. The 
district is extensively cultivated. 
Hathras town is a rly. junction 
and an industrial and commercial 
centre. Area, 290 sq. m. Pop., 
subdivision, 246,784; town, 46,994. 


shire ; Hatfield Heath, a parish Jacobean times, and a large num- Hatschek, Emil (1869-1944). 
and village of Hatfield Broad Oak ; her of historical portraits, includ- British scientist. Hungarian by 
Little Hatfield, in the East Riding ing that of Queen Elizabeth by birth, Hatschek spent his child - 
of Yorkshire ; and Hatfield Pev- Zuccaro. Much interest attaches hood and youth in Vienna, where 


erel, an Essex village 2J m. S.W. 
of Witham, has remains of a 12th 
century Benedictine priory. 

£U^eld Chase. Dist- of York- 
shire (W.R.). Composed of peat 
moss, it lies between the rivers 
Don, Idle, and Thorne. Originally, 
as the name suggests, deer were 
common in parts of it, while else- 
where there were fish. In 1626 it 
was drained by Cornelius Vermuy- 
den, and most of its 180,000 acres 
is now under cultivation. The 


to a genealogical tree, 42 ft. long, 
drawn up for Elizabeth, tracing 
her descent back to Adam. In the 
grounds an early tank of the First 
Great War, with a suitable in- 
scription, commemorates the secret 
trials held there in 1915 of the 
prototype Mark I tank. Outside 
the gates is a bronze statue, by 
George Frampton, of the 3rd 
marquess of Salisbury, erected by 
Hertfordshire friends and neigh- 
bours, Oct. 21, 1908. See Cecil. 


he studied at the Polytechnicum. 
Coming to England in 1888, he 
was naturalised in 1900. An 
excellent linguist and a man of 
encyclopedic knowledge, his re- 
putation as a brilliant and original 
experimenter and an authority 
on colloid science dated from the 
start of his investigations into the 
properties of colloids. His work 
in this sphere touched on chemis- 
try and biology as well as physics. 
He carried on a regular course in 


village of Hatfield, 7 m. from Don- 
caster on the Don, has an interest- 
ing church, S. Lawrence. The 
manor house here was once a royal 
residence, used when the kings 
hunted in the chase. Hatfield is 
supposed to be the Heathfield at 
which Penda, king of Mercia, 
gained a victory over the North- 
umbrians in 633. The railway 
station is Stainforth. 

Hatfield House. Seat of the 
Cecils, in Hertfordshire, England. 
Built of red brick and (jaen stone, 
and one of the most notable ex- 
amples of Jacobean architecture in 
the kingdom, it stands in the parish 
of Hatfield or Bishop’s Hatfield. 
Erected by Robert Cecil, 1st earl of 
Salisbury, it was completed in 
1611. Part of the old palace of 
the bishops of Ely is near by. The 
house stands in a park measuring 
upwards of 10 m. in circumference. 
In the park is preserved the oak 
tree under which, according to 
tradition, Elizabeth was seated 


Hathaway, Anne (1556-1623). 
Maiden name of the wife of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. She was daugh- 
ter of Richard Hathaway, yeoman 
farmer of Shottery, near Stratford- 
on-Avon, and married Shakespeare 
Nov. 28, 1582, being eight years 
older than her husband. 


Anne Hathaway’s Cottage at Shottery, Stratford-on- 
Atou, Warwic^hire. It is open to the public and 
receives many visitors in the summer months 


colloid chemistry at the Sir John 
Cass Institute, 1911-35. Author 
of The Physics and Chemistry of 
Colloids, The Viscosity of Liquids, 
and other technical works, he died 
in London, June 4, 1944. 

Hatshepsut, Hatastj, Hat- 
SHEPSET, OR Hatshopsitu. Egyp- 
tian queen of the 
S j XVIIIth dynasty, 

I ' I about 1500 B.C. She 

j was for 35 years 
I co-regent with her 
I father, Thothmes I, 
’ her half-brother 
and consort, 
■HH|V Thothmes II, and 
Thothmes III. She 
built a terrace 
temple at Deir el- 

HpPHvHi Katteraick, 

- ■ Dirk. Dutch smug- 

• r ’tl ' « gler in Scott’s 

, Stratford-on- novel, Guy Man- 

neither “ dog nor 


when she received news of her 
accession to the throne. 

In shape a parallelogram, with 
two wings on the S. front, from 
designs by John Thorpe, the build- 
ing was restored by the 6th earl. 
The west wing was almost tot- 


Hathor or Athor (dwelling of 
Horus). Ancient Egyptian god- 
dess. A sky-deity, cow-headed or 
cow-homed, she was associated 
with the rising and the setting of 
the sun, and was the great mother 
of the early dynastic people. In 


devil.” He is an associate of 
Gilbert Glossin, whom he strangles 
and then hangs himself. 

Hatieras. Cape of N. Carolina, 
U.S.A. It is known as the grave- 
yard of the Atlantic, its sandy 
beach being strewn with the 
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remains of ships wrecked on 
shoals. The easternmost point of 
the state, it is separated from the 
mainland by Pamlico Sound, The 
Gnlf Stream flows past 20 m. out. 
A 166-ft. lighthouse on the cape 
has a revolving beacon visible for 
19 m. and the Diamond Shoals 
lightship, anchored 13 m. off the 
tip, has a beacon visible for 14 m. 
A recreational area belonging to 
the federal government includes a 
waterfowl refuge. Hatteras Inlet, 
abounding in tarpon, marlin, 
swordfish, and dolphin, is famous 
for deep sea fishing. Many of the 
500 inhabitants of the community 
of Hatteras speak with a Devon 
accent, ascribing it to their sup- 
posed descent from shipwrecked 
English sailors. 

Hattiesburg. City of Mississip- 
pi, U.S.A. Co. seat of Forrest co., 
situated at the confluence of the 
Bowie and Leaf Rivers, 115 m. 
N.N.E. of New Orleans, it is 
served by rlys. and an airport. 
In the midst of an agricultural 
region, it manufactures metal and 
chemical products, piping, boilers, 
castings, roofing, ventilators, tiles, 
harness, fertilisers, and mattresses. 
Founded in 1881, it became a city 
in 1895. Pop. 21,026. 

Hattin. Village of Palestine, 
the Ziddim of the O.T. It lay 
5 m. N.W. of Tiberias, and was the 
scene of the final overthrow of the 
Crusaders by Saladin in 1187. 

Hatto. Name of two arch- 
bishops of Mainz. Hatto I became 
abbot of Reichenau and in 891 
archbishop of Mainz. As head of 
this diocese he took a leading part 
in German politics. He was a 
trusted counsellor of King Amulf, 
being afterwards ruler of Ger- 
many for his son, Louis the Child. 
He helped Conrad I to secure the 
throne after the death of Louis, 
and for some reason brought upon 
himself the dislike of the Saxons 
and their duke, Henry the Fowler. 
He died May 15, 913. 

Hatto II, archbishop 968-970, 
is the person associated with the 
legend of the Mouse Tower at 
Bingen, the story being that he 
was devoured by rats or mice. 
At one time Hatto I was regarded 
as the victim, but later research 
makes the tale refer to Hatto II, 
who had a reputation for oppress- 
ing the poor. Consult Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages, S. Baring- 
Gould, 1897. 

Hatton, SirChristopher (1540- 
91). English courtier. Born at 
Holdenby, Northants, he was 
educated at S. Mary HaU, Oxford, 
and admitted to the Inner Temple 
in 1559. His prowess in a tourney 



Sir C. Hatton, 
English courtier 


attracted the notice of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who made him a courtier. 
She showered favours upon him, 
and he entered 
parliament. 
Elizabeth em- 
ployed him in 
the trials of 
Babington and 
Mary Queen of 
Scots, and 
eventually 
caused him 
to be made lord 
chancellor in 
1587, to the disgust of the legal pro- 
fession. His shrewdness enabled 
him to acquit himself with moderate 
success, and he retained the office 
until his death, Nov. 20, 1591. 
Consult Sir Christopher Hatton ; 
Queen Elizabeth’s Favourite, 
E. St. J. Brooks, 1946. 

Hatton Garden. A London 
thoroughfare. Named after Sir 
Christopher Hatton (z’.a.), lord 
chancellor to Queen Elizabeth, 
who lived at Hatton House, it 
connects Holbom Circus with 
Clerkenwell Road, and is the 
centre of the diamond trade in 
London. Wycherley the dramatist 
visited the countess of Drogheda 
here before his marriage to her. 
Mazzini lived at No. 6. Mhabeau 
was also a resident. 

Hauberk (O.H.G. Hals, neck; 
hergan, to protect). Coat of chain 
mail or closely linked iron or steel 



Hauberk. Coat of chain mail as 
worn by John of Gaunt 


rings. At first probably little 
more than a gorget {q.v.), it de- 
veloped until it sometimes reached 
to the wearer’s knees — and had 
sleeves reaching nearly to the 
wrists. The Norman hauberk was 
put on over the head like a modem 
sweater; other forms were fas- 
tened up the front. The hauberk 
feu out of use in the 15th century. 
See Armour, 


Hauch, Hans Oarstbn (1790- 
1872). A Danish poet. Born at 
Fredrikshald, Norway, May 12, 
1790, in 1846 he was appointed 
professor of northern literature at 
Kiel. He left the country during 
the Holstein revolution in 184^ 
and in 1851 became professor of 
aesthetics at Copenhagen, holding 
the post until his death. He di^ 
in Rome, March 4, 1872. Hauch 
wrote several historical tragedies, 
many lyrics and romances. An 
edition of his works was published 
at Copenhagen, 1873-75. 

Hauff, Wilhelm (1802-27). A 
German poet and novelist. He was 
bom at Stuttgart, Nov. 9, 1802, 
and having 
studied at Tu- 
bingen, acted 
as tutor for a 
couple of years. 

He became edi- 
tor of Das Mor- 
genblatt in his 
native town 
in Jan., 1827, 
but died Nov. 

18 the same 
year. In his short life he wrote 
much of lasting excellence, notably 
his three series of Mtohen (Fairy 
Tales), 1826-28 ; Lichtenstein, a 
Wurttemberg romance in the man- 
ner of Scott, 1826 ; Memoiren des 
Satan (Memoirs of Satan), 1826- 
27, rich in humour ; and Novellen 
(short stories), 1828. 

Haugesimd. Seaport of Nor- 
way, in the amt of Rogaland. 
It stands on the W. coast, near 
the N. extremity of the island of 
Karmo, 60 m. due S. of Bergen. 
The port carries on a thriving 
trade, mainly in timber and fish. 
It was to Haugesund that a 
German prize crew brought the 
U.S. steamer City of Flint {q.v.) 
in 1939. Pop. 18,119. 

Hattksbee, Francis (d. c. 1713). 
English scientist. An early ex- 
perimenter in electricity, he dis- 
covered that an “ electric light ” 
could be produced by rubbing 
amber, glass, and wool, and 
invented the first machme, con- 
sisting of a glass cylinder mbbed 
by the hand, for the production of 
electricity. He also introduced 
improvements in air-pumps, giv- 
ing his name to the Hauksbee 
pump. He was made F.R.S. in 
1705 ; his Physico -Mechanical 
Experiments touching Light and 
Electricity, afterwards translated 
into French and Italian, appeared 
in 1709. 

Haulage. Term used for the 
transport of material. In its 
broader sense of haulage over 
road or railways, it is discussed 



Wilhelm Hanft, 
German poet 
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under Transport; Railways. In 
mining {q^'c.) haniage is most im- 
portant; upon its efficiency the 
success of an enterprise may 
depend. The primitive method of 
removing material from a mine 
to the place where it is to be 
deposited for treatment consisted 
in loading it on to the backs or 
shoulders of men or women, in 
some kind of container, and having 
it carried out. Later mechanical 
methods of increasing complexity 
developed into the elaborate haul- 
age plants of the gold and diamond 
mines of the Transvaal, for ex- 
ample, which include the light 
railway, the standard railway, and 
the aerial railway or wire rope. 

Haulage in a coal mine is main 
and secondary or contributory, the 
latter consisting in transporting 
the coal from the working face 
to the main haulage ways ; the 
former in conveying it to the foot 
of the shaft. In the main haulage, 
trains of trucks or tubs are drawn 
along rails either by horses, loco- 
motives powered by compressed 
air, electricity, Diesel engine, 
etc,, or by wire ropes operated 
from near the bottom of the shaft 
either electrically or by means of 
engines worked by compressed air. 
The tubs or trucks are of iron or 
steel or wood, and hold from 
10 cwts. to 10 tons of coal, their 
size being determined by the 
character of the workings. In the 
direct haulage system, where the 
tubs are brought up an incline 
direct from the working face to the 


as convincing as it weU could be. 
Of several explanations proposed, 
the most probable appears to be 
that persons under strong emotion 
— as when meeting a violent death 
— ^may leave some kind of impres- 
sion on their surroundings, one 
normally as imperceptible as the 
image on an undeveloped photo- 
graphic plate which becomes 
apparent only when the plate is 
placed in the developer. So the 
alleged impression becomes ap- 
parent only to those who are 
psychic or peculiarly sensitive 
thereto. This would account for the 
fact that some persons — otherwise 
perfectly normal — ^are greatly given 
to experiencing these strange phe- 
nomena, while others never do so. 

Byron's Testimony 
Among houses at which super- 
natural appearances are said to 
have been observed is Mannington 
HaU, Norfolk, where Dr. Jessop, 
rector of Seaming, on Oct. 10, 
1879, saw the figure of a man in an 
old-fashioned costume of clerical 
cut. Newstead Abbey is reputedly 
haunted by a Black Friar, presum- 
ably one of the Augustinian order 
expelled in 1639 when the property 
was sold to Sir John Byron. The 
poet Byron declared he had seen 
him, and that the appearance of 
the Friar foretold a death in the 
family. Incidentally, Newstead 
Abbey is considered imlucky to its 
possessors, a view founded on the 
belief, as expressed in Spelman’s 
History of Sacrilege, that holders 
of what was once Church property 


account of unexplained happen- 
ings — bangs, voices calling, groans, 
visible and invisible presences — 
occurring during 1901-13 to the 
inhabitants and to visitors in a 
100-year-old house in a Midland 
village which had no known 
previous history of haunting. 

Ghosts have a kind of quasi - 
legal status in the sense that the 
owner of a house stated to be 
haunted may bring an action at 
law for “slander of title,” and may 
recover damages, as in the case of 
the modem house called Hillside 
at Egham, occupied by Stephen 
Phillips in 1903. He left the 
alleged haunted house and for- 
feited the rent. In 1904 the owner 
brought an action against his late 
tenant and a morning newspaper, 
but the case was settled out of 
court for £200. In 1906 the Daily 
Mail was defendant in a similar 
action, when £90 damages was 
awarded ; but judgement was re- 
versed on appeal. The house was 
afterwards peacefully occupied. 

Hauptmann, Bbitno Richard. 
An American criminal, of German 
birth. A carpenter by trade, 
Hauptmann achieved world-wide 
notoriety when he was tried in 
1935 for the kidnapping and mur- 
der of the baby son of Col. Charles 
Lindbergh in March, 1932. Found 
guilty and sentenced to death, 
Feb. 1935, he was executed April 
3, 1936. Sae Lindbergh Baby Case. 

Hauptmann, Gerhart (1862- 
1946). German dramatist. Bom 
at Salzbrunn, Silesia, Nov. 15, 


shaft, they are usually arranged 
to run back empty by their own 
weight on a single Ime of rails. 
Where the gradients are suitable, 
belt conveyors placed in series are 
often used. 

Haulbowline. Island in Cork 
Harbour, co. Cork, Eire, S. of Cobh 
(g.^?.). On Haulbowline Rock, at 
the mouth of Carlingford Lough, is 
a lighthouse, erected 1823. 

Haunted House. The idea that 
houses and other places are 
haunted by the ghosts of the de- 
parted is very ancient, and com- 
mon to nearly all nations. The 
usual ghost story describes various 
noises, together with the appear- 
ance of ghostly visitants, usually 
connected with some crime or 
tragedy that has been committed 
in the place. The majority of such 
tales are founded on careless and 


are doomed to disaster. 

Numerous instances have been 
recorded of movements of furni- 
ture and other disturbances which 
people living in a house have 
been unable to explain. The 
occurrences at Epworth parsonage, 
home of the Rev. Samuel Wesley, 
in 1716-17 were of this character. 
It was formerly supposed that such 
happenings were caused by mali- 
cious spirits, or poltergeists. Care- 
ful analysis has shown that they 
generally centre round a person, 
often a child at the age of puberty, 
who is physically or mentally 
abnormal. Whether the dis- 
turbances, for the most part 
senseless pranks, are due to sub- 
conscious trickery on that person’s 
part, or to more unknown physical 
force remains matter for debate. 

A circumstantial account of 


-- 1862, at the 

age of eighteen 
he became an 
art student 
at Breslau, and 
in 1883 went 
to Rome, 
where he hired 
a studio and 
dabbled in 

marriage in 
1885 made him independent of 
earning a livelihood, and, having 
returned to Germany, he resumed 
his studies. In 1889 he began 
writing plays with Vor Sonnenauf- 
gang, followed in 1890 by Das 
Friedensfest : Einsame Menschen, 
1891. Die Weber, 1892, dealing 
with Silesian weavers, was his most 
popular success. 

The first of these, by its out- 


inaccurate observation, and the 
sounds and phenomena are explic- 
able by material causation. 

There are on record, however, 
weU authenticated cases which 
cannot be put down to the imagina- 
tion, the evidence for them basing 


haunting is given in the book The 

Alleged Haunting of B House 

(2nd ed. 1900), Ballechin House, 
Perthshire, being the mansion in 
question ; while in its journal of 
Oct.-Nov., 1914, the society for 
psychical 'research published an 


spoken attack on existing condi- 
tions and ways of thought, placed 
Hauptmann at the head of 
modern German dramatists. With 
an almost repellant naturalism 
and realistic depiction of the mean- 
nesses and ugly trivialities of 
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CTirrent life, he struck a new chord Kano, indicate their superiority to 
in contemporary literature and art. the general negroid level. The 
From 1892 his outlook broadened, Hausa stock, essentially peaceable, 


and thence- 
forward his 
output was con- ; 
siderable and I 
varied. His I 
novelsEmanuel I 
Quint, 1910, 
and Atlantis, 
1912, were 
powerfulworks. 
Recipient of the jj'- 
Nobel prize for 
literature in ’ 
1912, his works , 
have been wide- 
ly translated. W 
His Insel der ^ 
grossen Mutter j 
appeared 1924. L'} 
He kept aloof ^ 
from the Nazi |l 
regime, his H 
later works re- HI 
maining n , n - Hai 





was easily dominated by the pas- 
toral Fula. See Negro ; consult 
also Hausaland ; or Fifteen Hun- 
dred Miles through the Central 
^ Soudan, C.H.Robin- 

k Hansa. Language 
spoken in Africa % 
15,000,000 people of 
Mahomedan faith, 
whose original home 
appears to have 
been between Soko- 
to and Bomu. Easy 
to learn and having 
a written form, in 
modified Arabic 
characters, it has 
been adopted as the 
trade language from 
Lake Chad to the 
Guinea coast. It is 
generally considered 
leet wd arm to belong to the 


pub after 


his death, June — 

8, 1946, at Agnetendorf, Silesia. 
Haux^kki, Gulp op. Arm of the 


*' languages, which in- 

clude Egyptian (Coptic), GaUa, and 
Berber. According to some, it is a 


Pacific Ocean, on the E. coast of Semitic tongue, but although the 
North Island, New Zealand. Pro- vocabulary contains a considerable 
tected by the Great Barrier Island Arabic element, it has no guttural 
athwart its entrance, it affords sounds like Arabic ‘Ain and Ghain, 
safe anchorage for the numerous and triliteral roots, the character- 
vessels plying to the ports of istic feature of all Semitic Ian* 
Auckland and Thames. The guages, are wanting, 
southern extension of the gulf is The literature consists mainly 
known as the Firth of Thames, of religious hymns and war-like 
The Gulf of Hauraki contains a songs translated from the Arabic. 


large number of islands, is 70 m. 
long and 42 m. broad, 
ibknran, The (Heb. chauraut 


Since the territory came under 
British protection Hausa has 
received considerable attention. 


the hollow land, from its many and a readership in the language 
caves). District of Syria, anciently has been established at Cambridge, 
known as Auranitis. It lies E. of the Consult Dictionary of the Hausa 
Jordan, with loosely defined boun- Language, Robinson, 4th ed. 1925. 
daries, but it forms the elevated Hauser, Kaspae (d. 1833). 
plain, much of which is fertile, Wild boy of Nuremberg. He was 


daries, but it forms the elevated Hauser, Kaspae (d. 1833). 
plain, much of which is fertile, Wild boy of Nuremberg. He was 
lying between the W. Hauran found in the market place of that 
river to the W. and the Jebel city, May 26, 

9 1828, dressed 
I as a peasant, 
incoherent of 
speech and 
holding in his 
I hand a letter 
professedly 
written by a 
poor labourer 

settled husbandry, handicrafts, Kaspar Hauser, wild -who said that 

and trade, advanced under Libyan „ Nuremberg 

impetus, and the adoption of Islam * ^ contemp. print deposited 


river to the W. and the Jebel citv. Mav 26. 

Hauran (alt. 6,000 ft.) on the E. 

It is bounded N. by the Jaulan 
district S. of Damascus, and S. by 
the El Belka region. Among its 
60,000 inhabitants are to be found 
colonies of Druses. 

Hausa. Negroid people, mostly 
N. of the Benue and Niger rivers, 

Nigeria. Their culture, based on 
settled husbandry, handicrafts, Kaspar Hauser, wild ^ho said that 
and trade, advanced under Libyan „ Nuremberg 
impetus, and the adoption of Islam * ^ contemp. print j^gg^^ deposited 

by the upper classes. Their politi- at his door, 16 years before, by an 


cal power was overthrown by the unknown person. The boy de- 
Fula chief Dan Fodio in 1810, but dared that he had been brought 
since the British occupation of up in strict confinement in a small 
Sokoto in 1903 their virile tempera- cage, on a diet of bread and water, 
inent has again emerged. There are and that he had never seen the 
vigorous colonies in Tunis and sun. At first he was imprisoned, 
Libya. Walled towns, such as but subsequently his education 


was undertaken by the city and by 
Earl Stanhope, and eventually he > 
became a clerk. He died at Ans- 
bach, where he had been sent to be 
educated, Dec. 17, 1833, from a 
wound in the left breast, which, he 
said, had been infiicted by his early 
custodian. Whether he was im- 
postor or victim has never been 
determined. 

Haiishofer, Kael (1869-1946). 
A German geographer and army 
officer. Born Aug. 27, 1869, at 
Munich, he was a professional 
officer in the Bavarian army, 
1887-1918. As a captain on the 
German general staff, he was sent 
on a mission to Japan, where he 
remained until 1910, During the 
First Great War, rising to maj.- 
gen., he held a number of com- 
mands in the field. In 1921 he was 
appointed prof, at Munich of geo- 
graphy and of the “science” of 
geopolitics {q.v,), which he had 
invented and on which subject he 
founded a monthly in 1924. 
Through one of his students, Hess, 
he early came into close personal 
touch with Hitler, over whose 
policy he was believed to have had 
great influence. He published 
Japan und die Japaner, 1923; 
Geopolitek des Pazifischen Ozeans, 
1925, and other works. He com- 
mitted suicide with his wife, on 
March 13, 1946. 

Haussmann^GEOEOEsEucjiNE, 
Baeon (1809-91). French admini- 
strator, Born in Paris, March 27, 

1809, of Ger- 

man extraction, 
and educated 
in Paris, he 
entered the 
civil service, in 
which he made 
good progress. 

In 1849 he was 
made prefect 


of Var, and in 1853 prefect of the 
Seine ; in that capacity he became 
famous as the rebuilder of Paris. 
Much of the city was remodelled by 
him, his improvements including 
the planning of the Bois de Bou- 
logne and of extensive boulevards. 
He also built bridges and provided 
Paris with a new system of water 
supply and sewerage. In 1870, 
owing partly to the expenditure he 
had incurred, he was dismissed. 
In 1877 he entered the chamber of 
deputies as Bonapartist deputy 
for Ajaccio, and he died in Paris, 
Jan. 11, 1891. The Boulevard 
Haussmann preserves his name; 
his Memoirs were published in 
1890-93. 
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Hautboy^ or Oboe (Ft, hauU 
bois, high-wood; Ital. oboe; Old 
Eng. koboy). Wood- wind instru- 
ment consisting of a conical tube, 
with side holes, as in the clarinet 
and flute. It is played vertically 
with a double reed, and it first 
“ overblows ” at the octave. The 
useful compass of the ordinarj' 
treble hautboy is 


i 


t) b'O’ or 
Bflal 


tl'O’ to 
B 


and good players 
command a few semi- 
tones higher. The 
tone of the hautboy is 
reedy, with a peculiar 
nasal ring, very plea- 
sant at its best, harsh 
when forced. The 
hautboys were among 
the earliest of wind 
instruments to secure 
permanent places in 
the stringedorchestra, 
and in the Handel 
period (1686-1759) 
they were used in 
masses, like the 
strings. The modem 
orchestra employs 
two or three, playing 
independent parts. 

An alto hautboy, a 
minor third lower in 
pitch, is known as 
oboe d^aTTwre ; a tenor 
instrument, a fifth 
lower, is the cor 
anglais. Bach used 
the oboe d^amore a 
good deal, and also a 
tenor oboe di caccia of 
the same pitch as the 
cor anglais; but some 
authorities consider 
the oboe di caccia to 
have been a high-pitched bassoon 
rather than a low-pitched hautboy. 
See Bassoon. 

Haute - Garonne. Dept, of 
France. In the S.W. of the coun- 
try, it is on the borders of Spain. 
Its area is 2,457 sq. m. In the S., 
where the Pyrenees enter it, the 
dept, is mountainous, having peaks 
over 10,000 ft. high ; in the N. it is 
hilly. The chief river is the Gar- 
onne, which flows right through it ; 
others are the Salut, Ari^ge, and 
Save. The Canal du Midi also runs 
through the dept. Much land is 
covered by forests, but in the lower 
areas the soil is fertile, and wheat, 
maize, and vines are grown, also 
fruit. Mineral springs abound, 
the chief being the Bagn^res-de- 



Hautboy, 

military 

model 


Luchon. Toulouse is the chief town, 
and the dept, is divided into four 
arrondissements. Pop. 512,260. 

Haute-Loire. Dept, of France. 
In the south-central part of the 
country, its area is 1,930 sq. m. 
It includes the mts. of the Ce- 
vennes, Vivarais, Velay, and other 
ranges. The Loire is the chief river, 
others being the Allier, Borne, 
and Lignon. Much of the land is 
covered with trees; the soil is 
not very fertile, and the cereals 
grown are chiefly the coarser kinds, 
rye, oats, etc. Cattle, goats, etc., 
are reared and some coal is mined. 
Le Puy is the chief town, and the 
dept, is divided into three arron- 
dissements. Before 1790 most of 
Haute-Loire was in the province 
of Languedoc. Pop. 228,076. 

' Haute-Mame. Dept, of France. 
It is contiguous with the depts. 
of Aube, Marne, Meuse, Vosges, 
Haute-Sadne, and C6te d’Or, and 
was formerly part of the province 
of Champagne. Towards the S., 
the plateau of Langres and the 
Monts Fauoilles form a hilly region, 
rising at points to over 1,600 ft. 
The river Marne rises in this part 
and flows in a northerly direction 
through the dept., other rivers 
being the Blaise, Rognon, Saulx, 
and the upper reaches of the Aube. 

Cereals are widely grown, and 
the large woods, the vineyards, and 
grazing land are of importance. 
There are extensive industries in 
connexion with iron-foundries, cut- 
lery, etc. The capital is Chaumont 
(q,v.), and the notable towns are 
Langres, St. Dizier, Wassy, Nogent 
and the watering-place, Bour- 
bonne-les-Bains. There are three 
arrondissements in the dept. Area, 
2,420 sq. m. Pop. 181,840. 

Hautes-ALpes. Dept, of France. 
It is contiguous with the depts. of 
Savoie, Is^re, Drdme, and Basses- 
Alpes, and is bounded on the E. by 
the Italian frontier. It is entirely 
mountainous, its highest point 
being the Barre des Ecrins 13,460 
ft., and has no important indus- 
tries, and only agriculture on a 
small scale here and there. The 
rivers Durance and Buech rise in 
the dept., and there are many small 
mt. torrents. There are three 
arrondissements, with Gap as the 
capital,other towns being Brian9on, 
St. Bonnet, Embrun, and Aspres. 
Area, 2,178 sq. m. Pop. 84,932. 

Haute-Sadne. Dept, of France. 
In the E, of the country, its area is 
2,074 sq. m. In the N.E. are the 
Vosges Mts,, with the Ballon de 
Servance, 4,000 ft. high. The 
chief river is the Sadne ; others 
are its tributaries, the Amance, 
Salon, and Ognon. The dept, is 


an agricultural area. In addition 
to the usual cereals of the temper- 
ate zone, the vine and fruit are 
grown, while many cattle are 
reared. A good deal of the land, 
however, is forest. The dept, is di- 
vided into three arrondissements. 
Vesoul is the capital ; other places 
are Gray, Hericourt, St. Remy, and 
Plancher les Mines. Pop. 202,673. 

Haute-Savoie. Dept.of France. 
In the S.E. of the country, it is on 
the frontier of both Switzerland 
and Italy. Its area is 1,775 sq. m. 
It is a mountainous region, con- 
taining Mont Blanc, and is conse- 
quently not very fertile. There is, 
however, a certain amount of agri- 
culture in the valleys, and many 
sheep are pastured. In parts of the 
dept, the vine is grown, and white 
wines are produced. Annecy is the 
chief town, and the dept, is divided 
into four arrondissements. The 
principal rivers are the Arve and 
other tributaries of the Rh6ne. 
Herein are Chamonix and other 
tourist centres; also one side of 
the Lake of Geneva. Haute-Savoie 
became the stronghold of the 
Maquis, the armed resistance 
movement formed after the Ger- 
mans occupied Vichy France in 
TSTov., 1942. Pop. 270,468. 

Hautes-Pyr^udes. Dept, of 
France. It is contiguous with the 
depts. of Basses-Pyren6es, Gers, 
Haute-Garonne, and is bounded on 
the S. by the Spanish frontier. The 
southern part is extremely moun- 
tainous, embracing a large part of 
the central Pyrenees, but the flat 
country N. of Tarbes is fertile, 
bearing good crops of cereals, vines, 
and fruit. The chief rivers are the 
upper reaches of the Adour, Gave 
de Pau, Baise, Gers, and Neste 
d’ Aure. Tarbes is the capital, other 
towns of note being Lourdes, Bag- 
n^res-de-Bigorre, Lannemezon, 
Luz, Vic, and Maubourguet. The 
grand mountain scenery attracts 
many visitors ; Gavamie, on the 
upper Gave de Pan, has the finest 
of the Pyrenean cirques^ or vast 
natural amphitheatres. Area. 
1,750 sq. m. Pop. 201,954. 

Haute'^ Vienne. Dept.of Prance. 
It is contiguous with the depts. of 
Vienne, Indre, Creuze, Corrdze, 
Dordogne, and Charente, and is 
especially hilly towards the S.W., 
where lies a part of the Montagues 
du Limousin. Cereals, chestnuts, 
sheep, and cattle are the chief 
agricTiltural products. There are 
miscellaneous industries in the 
towns, porcelain, boots, paper, and 
Uqueurs being notable products. 
The Vienne enters the dept, at its 
easternmost comer and flows W., 
tributaries in the dept, being 
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the TaurioB and Briance. The It is a sodium aluminium Liyerpool, and Tampa, Florida. 

Gartempe flows across the N. silicate, with calcium sulphate It is an important air traffic centre, 

part, and the Isle, Dronne, Tar- (3NaAlSi04.CaS04). forming blue Havana consists of old and new 

doire, and Charente rise in the crystals with 

dept. There are four arrondisse- cubic symmetry; 
ments, with Limoges {q*v,) as the often as rounded 
capital, other towns of note being grains and asso- 
Bellac, Le Dorat, St. Junien, and ciated with 
St. Yrieix. At Chalusset, 10 m. S. nepheline or leu- 
of Limoges, is the ruined castle of cite. Haiiyne 

the viscounts of Limoges. Area, occurs as a con- 

2,119 sq. m. Pop. 336,313. stituent of cer- 

Hautmont. Town of France, tain igneous 
In the dept, of Nord, it is 18 m. rocks, mostly of 
E.S.E. of Valenciennes and volcanic origin, 

139 m. froih Paris. It has manu- that are charac- 
factures of glass, pottery, etc. terised by a low 
Pop. 14,197. silica content 

Haut-Bhin. Dept, of France, but are rich in 
Constituted with the other depts. alkalis, such as 
in 1790, Haut-Rhin was annexed by those of Vesu- Havana. Plan of the capital city of Cuba, showing the 
Germany in 1871, except for the vius, Eifel, etc. entrance to the harboui and the quays 

arrondissement of Belfort, which Havana (Span. La Hahana), towns. The former lies within the 
became the territory of Belfort Largest city of the W. Indies. The limits of the old walls, built be- 
iq.v.). Under German rule it capital of Cuba, it is situated on tween 1671 and 1740 and almost 
formed the district of Upper the N. coast, on one of two penin- wholly dismantled between 1863 
Alsace. It was restored to France sulas forming the harbour, and is and 1880, and is narrow and 
by the treaty of Versailles, 1919. a busy commercial centre. It has cramped. The new town is built 
Its capital is Colmar. Haut-Rhin an excellent rly. service, being on more spacious lines, and gener- 
was the scene of fierce fighting in linked both by rly. and by motor ally presents a clean and ordered 



the winter of 1944-45. Area, 1,354 
sq. m. Pop. 471,705. 

Haliy, RENfi Just (1743-1822). 
French mineralogist. Bom in St. 
Ji^t, Oise, Feb. 28, 1743, he 
was educated 
for the Church, 
but while teach- 
ing in Paris he 
became inter- 
ested in miner- 
alogy. In 1781 
he discovered 
the geometric 
law of crystal- 
lisation, and two 
years later he 
was elected to 
the academy of 
sciences. Be- 
coming professor 
of mineralogy at 
the museum of 
natural history 
in Paris, 1802- 
14, Hauy made 
a magnificent collection of crystals 
and wrote extensively on the sub- 
ject. In addition to his works on 
crystallography, Hauy took a 
prominent part in the introduction 
of the metric system into France. 
Among his best known works are 
Traits de Mineralogie, 1801 ; Traite 
;fil4mentaire de Physique, 1803 ; 
Traits des Caracteres Physiques 
des Pierres Precieuses, 1817 ; and 
Traite de Cristallographie, 1822. 
Hauy died in Paris, June 3, 1822. 

Haiiyne OR Hauynite. A mem- 
ber of the feldspathoid group of 
minerals, named after Rend Hauy 


road with aU the chief towns 
on the island. The bay of Havana 


appearance, with fine promenades, 
squares, and streets, some of them 


is one of the securest harbours in lined with trees. El Morro and the 


the world, and there is a regular 
steaijLship service to Hew York, 




Castillo del Principe belong to the 
city’s fortifications. 

The principal buildings include 
the cathedral, completed 1724, in 
which the remains of Columbus 
reposed before their transference 
to Spain iia 1898 ; the university, 
the Jesuit College de Belen, the 
massive Tacon or national theatre, 
the old palace in which the 
president resides, the opera house, 
the bishop’s palace, the admhalty, 
and the national library, housed in 
the Maestranza, the former ar- 
senal. The Prado is a wide prom- 
enade, fashionably frequented. 
The residential suburb of Vedado 
is reached by a good seawall 
roadway. Pop. 783,000. 



Havana. The han^ome Prado (Paseo de Marti), with the tower of the fortif 
Mono Castle, just visible in the distance. Upper picture, the Capitol 
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The staple industry of Havana 
is the manufacture of cigars and 
tobacco. Sugar is also produced 
in large quantities, and other manu- 
factures include barrels and cases 
for the cigar and tobacco supplies, 
and carriages, wagons, and ma- 
chinery. These, with oil, rum, 
honey, wax, and fruit, are the chief 
articles exported, the imports con- 
sisting mainly of grain, flour, food- 
stuffs, and cotton. 

Founded by the Spaniards in 
1515 on the S. coast, Havana 
was removed to its present site 
in 1519, when it was known as 
San Cristobal de la Habana or 
Savanna. It frequently suffered 
at the hands of pirates in the 16th 
century, and was the object of 
Dutch attack in the following 
century. In 1762 it was captured 
by the English after a lengthy 
siege, but was restored to Spain 
at the peace of 1763. On Feb. 15, 
1898, the Maine was blown up in 
the harbour, the incident leading 
to the Spanish- American War, 
during which Havana was block- 
aded by the American fleet. 

Havana, Act of. Convention 
between the Pan-American states 
reached at a conference at Havana, 
1940, by which they agreed to take 
immediate action in the event of 
any attempt to transfer the 
sovereignty of any British, French, 
or Netherlands possession in the 
W. hemisphere from one non- 
American power to another, and 
to establish a joint trusteeship over 
such possession. See Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference. 

Havant. Market town of Hamp- 
shire, England. It stands on 
Langstone Harbour, 7 m. N.B. of 
Portsmouth and 67 m. from London 
on the electric rly., and with 
Waterloo forms an urban dist. The 
chief building is the old parish 
church of S. Faith, restored in the 
19th century, but with some Early 
English work. Havant is of pre- 
Roman origin, and is mentioned in 
Domesday Book. Near is Hayling 
Island. The industries are tanning, 
malting, and brewing. Market day, 
lues. Pop. of dist., 31,790. 

Havas Agency [Aqenoe Havas). 
French news agency. Founded in 
1825 by Charles Havas, a journahst 
who specialised in translations 
from foreign newspapers, and con- 
tinued by his son, Auguste Havas, 
it was converted into a company 
July 24, 1879, with a capital of 
8,500,000 francs, M. Favier being 
president and M. Lebey director. 

Havel. River of N. German3^ 
Originating in a lake near Neu- 
Strelitz, it flows S.E. and S. to 
Spandau, where it is joined by the 


Spree, and Potsdam, turning which it is the county town. It 
thenceroughlyW. to Brandenburg stands on the W. CMdau river, 
and N.W. to its junction with the 8^ m. from Milford, and is served 
Elbe, near the point where the by railway. A county of itself, 
latter river makes its final bend it has its own assizes, quarter 
N.W. towards Hamburg and the sessions, and sheriff. The town 
North Sea. Navigable as far as proper is on the W. of the river, 
Furstenburg, 30 m. from its source, hence the west added to the earlier 
the Havel is important in the name ; on the E. are the suburbs of 


waterways system of N. Germany. 
Havelock, Sm Henry (1795- 


Cartlet and Prendergast. The chief 
buildings are the churches of S. 



1857). British soldier. The son of Mary, S. Martin, and S. Thomas. 
William Havelock, a shipbuilder. Two bridges cross the river. The 
he was born at dominating feature of the town is 
Sunderland, the keep of the castle, built by one 
April 5, 1795. of the Clares in the 12th century. 
Educated at There are remains of an Augus- 
Charterhouse tinian priory. There is a trade 
School, he by river in coal and agricultural 
studied law and other produce; and an airpot 
until 1815, 1 m. from the centre of the town, 
whenheen- Haverfordwest was settled by 
tered the Rifle Flemings in the 12th century. It 
y Brigade. I n obtained various privileges, and in 
1823 he trans- 1485 it became a corporate town, 
ferred to an Its rights as a county date from 
Indian regiment, two of his brothers 1536. A stronghold of the English, 
being officers in India. His first it was several times attacked by 
experience of active service was in the Welsh. After the pacification 
Burma (1825-26), after which he of Wales it became a flourishing 
was in the Afghan War, where he port and with the arrival of the 
fought in most of the operations in main G.W.R. line to Neyland 
and around Kabul. He fought retained its position as the princi- 
against the 
Mahrattas and 
the Sikhs, and 
was made, 1854, 
adjutant - general 
of troops in India. 

In 1857 Have- 
lock held a com- 
mand in the 
short war against 
Persia, and on the 
outbreak of the 
Mutiny went with 
a force to crush 
the mutineers. In 
a succession of 
fights he showed Haverfordwest. Prendergast Street in this Pembroke- 
great skill but town, showing the castle on the hill beyond 

he was unable to relieve Cawn- pal distributive centre of the co. 
pore, while he only got through to Market days, Tues. and Sat. Pop. 
Lucknow when reinforced by (est.) 7,500, Pron. Harfordwest. 
troops under Outram. He had just Havergal, Frances Ridley 
taken that city and been knighted (1836-79). British poet and hymn- 
when he died there of dysentery, writer. Born at Astley,Worcester- 
Nov. 24, 1857. He was created a shire. Dee. 14, 
baronet Nov. 26, his death not 1S36, daughter 
being yet known. A baronetcy was of the Rev. 
conferred on his eldest son. Sir William Henry 
H. Havelock-Allan. Havelock, a Havergal, 
sincere if somewhat narrow Chris- writer of sacred 
tian, belonged to the Baptist music, she be- 
denomination. He published his gan to write 
Memoirs of the Afghan Campaign verse at the age 
in 1839. Consult Memories of of seven. She 
Havelock, J. C. Marshman, 1860 ; ^ 

Havelock, Archibald Forbes, 1890.* //^ 

Haverfordwest (Welsh, Hwlf- ^ ^ 

fordd). Municipal borough and is chiefly remembered as a writer 
river port of Pembrokeshire, of of hymns. An edition of her 




Haverfordwest. Prendergast Street in this Pembroke- 
shire town, showing the castle on the hill beyond 


a wTiter 
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poetical works appeared in 1884. 
She died June 3, 1879. Consult 
memoir by T. H. Darlow, 1928. 

Haverh^. Market town and 
urban dist. of Suffolk. It is 16 m. 
from Cambridge on the railway 
and 55 m. from London. It is the 
terminus of the Colne Valley line. 
The chief building is the restored 
church of S. Mary. The industries 
include the making of cloth, rope, 
twine, and brushes, and there is a 
trade in agricultural produce. 
Market day, Friday. Pop. 3,900. 

Haverhill. City of Massachu- 
setts, U.S. A., in Essex co- It stands 
on both sides of the Merrimac at the 
head of navigation, 32 m. N.E. 
of Boston, and is served by the 
Boston akd Maine rly. There are 
five lakes within the city limits, 
and several bridges cross the river. 
An important industrial centre 
since colonial days, Haverhill is 
the world’s greatest producer of 
women’s shoes, and also manu- 
factures other types of footwear 
as well as soles, heels, lasts, 
ornaments, and other accessories. 
There are tanneries, woollen mills, 
and hat factories ; boot-and-shoe 
and other types of machinery, 
bricks, and boxes are also pro- 
duced. Haverhill is the trading 
centre of the surrounding dairying 
and market-gardening region, ^nd 
is the site of Bradford Junior Col- 
lege, a girls’ school founded in 
1803, Haverford Academy, with 
notalDle Shakespeare and J. G-. 
Whittier collections, and a museum 
commemorating Whittier, who was 
born' here. Originally called 
Pentucket, Haverhill was later re- 
named after the English birthplace 
of the Rev. John Ward, one of the 
settlement’s leaders. Settled in 
1640, Haverhill was incorporated 
in 1645, and received a city 
charter in 1869. Pop. 46,752. 

Haversack (Ger. hafer, oats). 
An oatsack or nosebag. Haver 
remains a common provincialism 
for oats in Scotland, especially in 
the compounds havermeal and 
havercakes. As part of a soldier’s 
eq^uipment, the haversack was a 
canvas web bag carried; in full 
marching order, on the left hip 
and containing the man’s rations, 
mess-tin, and small kit, i.e, toilet 
and cleaning articles ; in field 
service order, on the back as a 
small pack, containing water- 
bottle and ground sheet in addition 
to the other articles. 

Haversian Canals. Minute 
canals, running lengthwise through 
bones, containing blood-vessels. 
They are named after an English 
physician, Qopton Havers (c. 
1650-1702). 


Haverstock Hill. London 
thoroughfare, mainly residential. 
It comiects Chalk Farm with 
Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead. Belsize 
Park station on the Northern line 
is here ; nearby is Hampstead 
town hall, built in 1877. See 
Hampstead. 

Havildar (Pers.). 'A non-com- 
missioned officer in the infantry 
and artnieiy of the Indian army, 
equivalent in rank to a sergeant. 

Havoc. U.S. military aeroplane. 
The name Havoc was first given 
to the R.A.F.’s night fighter 
version of the Boston {q.v,) light 
bomber, and later to the same 
aeroplane, either as bomber or 
fighter, when used by the U.S. 
army air forces. The R.A.P. 
Havoc was an early example of 
the successful incorporation both of 
radar aids to interception and of 
formidable armament. See Aero- 
plane illus., p. 131. 

Havre or Le 5^vre. Seaport 
town of France, chief town of the 
dept, of Siineinferieure. It lies on 
theN. bank of the Seine estuary, 49 
m. W. of Rouen, and 143 m. by rly. 
from Paris, with which it is con- 
nected by the main Nord line. 
The town suffered very severely in 
the Second Great War. Almost 
entirely modem, and well laid-out 
with broad main streets running 
E. and W., it had, however, few 
features of interest. The hdtel 
de ville was a handsome modern 
building in French Renaissance 
style, as also was the exchange ; 
other public buildings included 
a theatre, palais de justice, prison, 


the large Kleber barracks, and 
three museums, totally destroyed. 
The principal church was that of 
Notre Dame, built 
originally 1575- 
1600. The large 
rly. station had 
extensive goods 
yards, and all the 
principal quays 
and dock ware- 
houses were con- _ 
nected by rly. 

Havre had important engineering 
works, shipbuilding yards, oil re- 
fineries, chemical and dye works, 
a state tobacco factory, and many 
miscellaneous industries. 

Havre, second greatest of French 
seaports, was the main centre of 
trade with N. America, and the 
docks were extensive and well con- 
structed. Out of the outer har- 
bour, to the N., opened the 17th 
century Bassin du Roi. The chief 
dock of the inner harbour was the 
Bassin de I’Eure, 1846-56, with 
an area of over 70 acres, used by 
the liners of the Compagnie 
Generale Transatlantique ; the 
Bassins Vauban and Bellot were 
also notable. The chief trade, 
normally, was in coal, cotton, 
cereals, woods, sugar, coffee, and 
cocoa. Pop. 106,934. 

Louis XII founded the chapel of 
Notre Dame de Grace in 1509, 
whence came the town’s old name 
of Havre-de-Grace. Fortifications 
were built and the harbour en- 
larged by Francis I, 1516, with a 
view to English wars, but it was 
handed over to Elizabeth by 



Havre. An aenal view of the port showing the Bassins & Flot m the fore- 
groand. ^^e Bassin Vanhan, to the right, can he identified by the presence of 
a three-masted sailing vessel. Beyond this can be seen the railway station on 
the Amiexis-Paris line 
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C5onde, 1562. Recovered in 1663, 
it was developed by Richelieu 
and Colbert, and in time became a 
serious rival to the English ports. 
It was bombarded by the English a 
number of times between 1694 and 
1795. In 1672 it became the entre- 
pot of the French East India Co. 

During the First Great War, 
Havre was a base of the British 
Expeditionary Force, crowded 
with military works, the port 
thronged with shipping : tonnage 
disembarked in 1916 was nearly 
double that of 1913. Havre was 
also the seat of the Belgian govern- 
ment, Oct., 1914, to Nov., 1918. 

In the Second Great War, 
Havre was again a base of the 
B.E.F. ; it was overrun by the 
Germans on June 14, 1940, and, 
becoming a German port for the 
intended invasion of England and 
an E-boat base, was frequently 
bombed by the R.A.P. A specially 
heavy air attack was made on 
D-day (June 6, 1944) against a 
concentration of E-boats in the 
harbour there. The 1st Canadian 
army’s rapid advance beyond the 
Seine isolated Havre by Aug. 31 ; 
but its German garrison offered 
a stubborn resistance. Between 
Sept. 5 and Sept. 12, the R.A.F. 
dropped 9,500 tons of bombs on 
Havre, while H.M.SS. Warspite 
and Hrebus poured 500 rounds of 
15-in. shells into it. In the final 
assault, by British troops of the 
1st Cana^an army, fiail tanks 
and flame throwers led infantry 
through deep minefields to a bitter 
36-hour struggle. When the 
Germans capitulated on Sept. 12, 
the city was completely devastated. 

Hawaii ob Owyhee. Principal 
island of the Hawaiian Islands 
described below in fuller detail. 
It has an area of 4,021 sq. m. 

Hawaii. Territory of the U.S.A., 
consisting of the Hawaiian Islands, 
a chain in the Pacific Ocean for- 
merly called the Sandwich Islands 
(the name Hawaii being the Eng- 
lish approximation of the native 
Owyhee,) They lie more than 
2,000 m. from the mainlands of 
both N. America and Asia. They 
consist of nine larger inhabited and 
11 smaller uninhabited islands of 
volcanic origin, contain a number 
of active and quiescent volcanoes, 
and cover an area of 6,420 sq. m. 
The inhabited islands are Hawaii, 
4,021 sq. m. ; Oahu, 589 sq. ra. ; 
Maui, 72$ sq. m.; Hauai, 551 sq. m.; 
Molokai, 259 sq, m. ; Lauai, 141 
sq. m. ; Niihau, 72 sq. m. ; 
ICahoolawe, 45 sq. m. ; and 
Palmyra. According to the U.S. 
census for 1940, Kahoolawe had a 
pop. of 1, after having had 2 in 


1930 and 3 ten years earlier. In 
1940, Palmyra had 32 inhabitants. 

Most of the islands are girdled by 
coral reefs and the larger of them 
are mountainous, the loftiest sum- 
mits, on Hawaii, being the vol- 
canoes of Mauna Kea and Mauna 
Loa, 13,805 ft. and 13,760 ft. high 
respectively, the former being the 
highest peak in the Pacific. 
Kilauea, on the E. of Mauna Loa, 
is a constantly agitated lava lake 
about 8 m. in circumference, and 
the greatest active crater. Hawaii 
is the largest mass of volcanic 
material in the world; it rises 
30,000 ft. from the ocean bed 
and -consists almost entirely, of 


lava. On Maui is Haleakala, whose 
crater, 19 m. in circumference, is 
the largest of all extinct craters. 
Mauna Loa, Kilauea, and Halea- 
kala are all in the several sections 
of the 173,405-acre Hawaiian 
national park, established 1916. 

The climate is agreeable, being 
tempered by the N.E. trade' win<£ 
which prevail for three-fourths of 
the year. The temperature ranges 
between extremes of 56° F. and 
88° F. and the rainfall averages 
about 55 ins. It is heavier in the 
islands to the W. At Honolulu the 
mean temperature is 76° F. and 
the annual rainfall is 32 ins. The 
mts. inland from Hilo Bay form, 
however, one of the rainiest places 
in the world ; the annual precipi- 
tation frequently exceeds 200 ins. ; 
here the persistent warm mois cure- 
laden trade winds deposit their load 
of water. The flora is rich and 
diversified. The moimtains are 
largely forest-clad, characteristic 
trees being the koa, koaia, candle- 
nut, and sandalwood. Screw-pines, 
ferns, and a variety of flowering 
plants abound, and among im- 
ported trees and shrubs are the 
banana, mango, pineapple, coco- 
nut, gooseberry, and tamarind. 
More than 1,000,000 acres are 
forest reserves, the total public 
lands covering more than 1,600,000 
acres of the islands. 


Mammals are few and reptiles 
are represented solely by the 
lizard, but bird species number 
upwards of seventy, and include 
many peculiar to the islands. 
Thousands of sheep are pastured 
on the lo\ver slopes of the moun- 
tains, and beef cattle, hogs, and 
poultry are raised. The production 
of sugar is by far the most im- 
portant industry, the crop repre- 
senting about three-fourths of the 
entire products of the territory. 
Rice, fruits, especially pineapples 
and bananas, coffee, sisal hemp, 
hides, molasses, and musical in- 
struments, notably the ukulele or 
Hawaiian guitar, are exported. 

Sulphur, pyrites, 
sal ammoniac, 
copper, common 
salt, and other 
minerals occur. 
Most of the 
foreign trade is 
with the U.S.A., 
which takes 
more than 98 p.c. 
of the exports 
and provides 
more than 88 p.c. 
of the imports. 
There are 
192 m. of narrow- 
gauge rlys. 
on the larger islands, steamship ser- 
vice to the U.S.A., the Philippines, 
Asia, and Anstrah’a, and airline 
service with the U.S.A. and the 
Far East. Honolulu (q.v.) is the 
capital and chief port, and Hilo, 
on Hawaii, has the best harbour. 
The Japanese attack on the great 
U.S. Pacific naval base at Pearl 
Harbour on Oahu, Dec. 7, 1941, 
brought the U.S. A. into the Second 
Great War. Pearl Harbour and 
Schofield Barracks, both near 
Honolulu, are the greatest U.S. 
naval base and military post. 

The indigenous population, be- 
longing to the brown Polynesian 
race, areof good physique and hand- 
some. In language and religion 
they are related to the Tahitians. 
The majority are Christians, 
missionaries having arrived inl820, 
and, with traders, reoriented the 
islanders towards the U.S.A, 

The pop. was 423,330 in the 
1940 census, and was estimated at 
465,339 in 1941, and 502,122 in 
1945. Estimated pops., by groups, 
at July 1, 1941, were : Hawaiian, 
14,246 ,* partly Hawaiian, 52,445 : 
Caucasian white, 139,299 ; Japan- 
ese, 124,351 : Chinese, 24,886, 
with smaller numbers of Koreans, 
Filipinos, and Puerto Ricans. Be- 
ginning in 1868, the sugar planters 
imported large numbers of Japan- 
ese labourers because of their 
2 Z5 



Hawaii. Hap of the chain of islands in the Padftc 
which form a territory of the IX.S.A 
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cheapne^. By 1924, when an Im- 
migration Act stopped this traffic, 
180,000 Japanese — ^the largest 
group of emigrants from Japan — 
had settled in Hawaii. The Japan- 
ese bom and bred in Hawaii 
showed enterprise in entering 
business and the professions, and 
eventually formed a large part of 
the black-coat workers. After the 
Pearl Harbour attack, the Japan 
ese in Hawaii were not interned 
but, under martial law, most of 
their business and other activities 
were suspended. By Aug., 1943, 
1,479 suspected spies and sabo- 
teurs had been interned, most of 
them Japanese, but the bulk of 
the Japanese population proved 
loyal to the U.S. and 2,600 Nisei, 
or second-generation Japanese 
bom and reared in Hawaii, volun- 
teered for the U.S. army and, fight 
ing in a special unit, won distinc 
tion in Italy. 

Leprosy and tuberculosis have 
much reduced the native race 


voluntarily ceded their sovereignty 
to the U.S. A. The territorial gover- 
nor, who must have been a resident 
of the islands for three years to be 
eligible for the office, is appointed 
for a four-year term by the 
president of the U.S.A. with the 
consent of the U.S. senate. The 
territorial legislature consists of a 




Hawaii. 1. Cutting cane on a sugar plantation. 2. Natives gathering pine** 
apples, of which large Quantities are exported to the TT.S.A. 


both diseases are the subject of 
constant medical attention. In 
1865 a leper settlement was estab- 
lished on Molokai island. 

Reliable history of the Hawaiian 
Islands dates ffiom their discovery, 
or rediscovery, in 1778 by Captain 
Cook, who was killed by natives in 
ELealakekua Bay the following 
year. It is, however, generally ac- 
cepted that they were visited by 
Gaetano in 1542 or 1555, while he 
is thought to have been preceded 
by survivors of a wrecked Spanish 
vessel in 1527. The islands were 
ruled by native kings down to 
1891, then by Liliuokalani (1838- 
1917), the sister of the last mon- 
arch. She was deposed in 1893, 
and a provisional government was 
formed, the islands seeking un- 
successfully to be annexed by the 
U.S.A. In 1894, they were con- 
stituted a republic ; and in 1898 


senate of 16 members elected for 
four years and a house of repre- 
sentatives of 30 members elected 
for two years. The territory sends 
to the U.S. congress for a two-year 
term a delegate who has the 
privileges of the floor of the house 
of representatives but no vote. 

Hawaii has long sought ad- 
mission to the union as the 49th 
state, as has also Alaska. A 
majority of Hawaiian voters ap- 
proved another petition for state- 
hood at the 1940 election. The 
university of Hawaii in Honolulu 
was established in 1907. 

Marie McGowan 

Hawara. Village of Upper 
Egypt, 6 m. S.E. of Medina, in 
the Fajnim. A mud-brick pyramid, 
once limestone-cased, was identi- 
fied by Petrie in 1888 as that of 
Amenemhat ni of the Xllth dy- 
nasty. The adjacent funerary tem- 


ple was the Labyrinth described 
by Herodotus. Some tombs dated 
A.D. 100—250, of the Roman period, 
yielded mummy-portraits on can- 
vas or wood, the finest being now 
in the National Gallery, London. 

Hawarden. Parish and market 
town of Flintshire, Wales. It 
stands on a tributary of the Bee, 
6 m. W.S.W. of Chester, with its 
own railway station. There 
are remains of a 13 th century 
castle, close to which is the modem 
Hawarden Castle, long the resi- 
dence of W. E. Gladstone. The 
church, dedicated to S. Beiniol, has 
memorials to the Gladstones, and 
here is S. Beiniol’s library and 
hostel for theological students 
founded by Gladstone. The build- 
ing was erected as part of the 
national memorial to him. The old 
castle was long the seat of the 
Stanleys. . In the 17th century it 
came to John Glynne, the lord 
chief justice. In 1752 one of his 
descendants built the new castle 
and in 1874 this passed, on the 
death of her brother. Sir Stephen 
Glynne, Bart., to Mrs. Gladstone. 
The estate is still the property of 
the Gladstone family. Coal mines 
have been opened on it. The air- 
field was used as a test and ferry 
station during the Second Great 
War. Thb Welsh name is Penarlag. 
Pop. 9,230. Prow, Harden, ^ee 
Gladstone. 

Haweis, Hugh Reginald 
(1838-1901). British author and 
preacher. He was born at Egham, 
Surrey, April 3, 1838, and educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
became incumbent of S, James’s, 
Marylebone, in 1866, where he be- 
came known as a vigorous and 
eloquent if somewhat sensational 
preacher. He was passionately 
devoted to music and wrote a 
number of stimulating works on 
musical subjects, among them 
Music and Morals, 1871, My Musi- 
cal Life, 1884, and Old Violins, 
1898. He also wrote on theological 
subjects. His hymn The Home- 
land, the Homeland achieved wide 
popularity. He died in London, 
Jan. 29, 1901. 

Hawera. Town of North Island, 
New Zealand. It is 45 m. by rly. 
S.S.E. of New Plymouth, and is a 
centre of dairying. Pop. 4,790. 

HaiTves. Market town of York- 
shire (North Riding). Served by 
railway, it stands at the head 
of Wensleydale, at a height of 
860 ft., 16 m, W. of Leyhum. It 
has a trade in dairy produce and 
there is a butter market. Market 
day, Tues. Pop. 1,404. Near by is 
Hardraw Force, a well-known 
waterfall. Hawes Junction, where 
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the line from Hawes meets the Edinburgh on the railway. The 
main line, is 6 m. away. It was the church of S. Mary (1763) occupies 
scene of a terrible railway accident the site of a former church of that 
on Christmas Eve, 1910. name erected in the 13th century 

^ , Among the anti- 

] '' quities of Hawick 

I are the Moat, an 

earthen mound 30 
ft. high and 310 
ft. in circumfer- 
ence, and a por- 
tion of the Tower 
Hotel formerly 
the peel-tower of 
the Drumlanrig 
Douglases, the 
only building 
which escaped the 
devastati o n 
Haweswater, Westmorland. The lake looking south from wrmifrht bv t.bA 

MeasandBeck. In the distance is Harter Pell wrougm oy me 

Abraham earl of Sussex 

in 1570. 

Haweswater. Lake of West- In the neighbourhood are Branx- 



Haweswater. Lake of West- 
morland, England. It is 16 m. N. 


Hawkbit. Foliage and flowers ot 
Leontodbn autnmnalis 

dandelions, for which they are 
often mistaken. They have milky 
juice, narrow and boldly toothed 
leaves, all springing from the root- 
stock. ' The flower-heads are 
yellow, and aU the florets are 


of Kendal. Its natural length of of the Scotts, the first named the 


holme and Harden, old residences strap-shaped, as in the dandelion. 


2J m. was extended to approx. 4 m. 
by the construction by Manchester 
corporation of a dam at its north- 
ern end to provide an additional 
source of water for the city and 
surrounding districts. The lake’s 
natural water level of 695 ft. was 
raised to 790 ft. above sea level. 

Hawfinch {CoccothratLstes cocco- 
thraustea). Bird of the flnch family, 
closely related to the grosbeak. 
Common in S. Europe, it is fre- 
quently seen in England, though 
rare in Scotland. It is about 7 ins. 
long, and is a handsome bird, with 
light or pinkish-brown breast, dark 
brown back wings banded with 
black, brown, and white, large 
yellowish-brown head, and large 
blue beak. 

Haw-Haw, Lord. Nickname 
popularly given in Great Britain 
to the traitor William Joyce (q.v,), 
who broadcast regularly in Eng- 
lish from Germany to British 
listeners during the Second Great 


scene of Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. The annual “ common 
riding ” has been celebrated for 



Hawick, Bozburghsliire. High Street, with the statue 
commemorating tbe capture of an English standard by 
the Hawick callants after Flodden Field. UnTeiled,1914 
Valentine 

upwards of 300 years. The hosi- to the Med 


War. The nickname was coined by ery and woollen manufactures are 
a journalist, Jonah Barrington, for important, and a livestock mar- 


Joyce’s predecessor, who broad- 
cast for only a few days at the out- 


ketisheld. Market day, Thurs. The 


The hairs of the fruit-parachute 
are feathered. The common hawk- 
bit (£. hispidus) is more or less 
bristly all over ; the autumnal 

— " 1 hawkbit (L. au- 

I (umTuzlis) is smooth 
or nearly so. 

Hawke, Ej>- 
wabd Hawke, 1st 
Babon (1706-81). 
British sailor. Bdm 
in London, he En- 
tered the navy in 
1720. He served 
in N. America and 
the West Indies un- 
til 1727, becoming 
commander in 1733. 
Six years later he 
commanded the 
Portland off Bar- 
bados and N. 
with the statue America, and in 

sh standard by 1743 was promoted 

Unveiled, 1914 to the Berwick, 

in which he sailed 
to the Mediterranean, and took 
part in the battle off Toulon, 1744. 

In command of a squadron of 
14 ships of the line off Ushant 


set of the war ; but by the time the an M.P., but are now merged into 
British public generally began to the constituency of the cos. of 
be aware of the broadcasts the Roxburgh and Selkirk. Pop.l7, 059. 
name was found to suit well Pron, Haw-ick. 


Hawick Burghs formerly returned and Finisterre, Hawke intercepted 
an M.P., but are now merged into a French squadron of nine ships of 


enough the voice and manner of Hawk. A popular name for 
Joyce, and was the more generally birds of prey that are not called 
adopted because Joyce’s real iden- eagles, vultures, or owls. The 
tity was not then established. term is vague aud unscientific, and 
Hawick. Mun. is generally used of the sparrow- 
burgh and in- hawks, goshawks, and harriers, 
dustrial town of The common kestrel is not really a 
" Roxburghshire, hawk, but a falcon. 

® ^ Scotland. It Hawkbit (Leowtodow). Genus of 
&jl ^ stands at the junc- perennial herbs of the family 
tion of tbe Slitrig Compositae, natives of Europe 
with the Teviot, and W. Asia. In general appear- 
53 m. S.E. of ance they are much like small 


Hawick arms 


war, with three 
merchantmen, 
who tried to 
escape. Hawke 
attacked from 
the rear, cap- 
turing aU but 
two vessels 
and was 
knighted for 
his services. 
Elected M.P. 
for Ports- 
mouth in 1747, 
he was pro- 
moted vice- 


After P. Cotes. B,A 
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admiral in 1748 and commanded 
the home fleet until 1755, when he 
became commander-in-chief at 
Portsmouth. In 1755 he super- 
seded Admiral Byng in the Medi- 
terranean, but was too late to 
avert the loss of Minorca. He 
became full admiral 1758. 

His great exploit was in 1759 
when, the French fleet under 
Admiral de Conflans having es- 
caped from Hawke’s blockade of 
Brest, he followed and utterly 
defeated the French in QuiberOn 
Bay in a battle claimed as the 
greatest naval victory since the 
defeat of the Armada. It crushed 
French naval power and prevented 
any possibility of an invasion of 
Englmd. Hawke was first lord of 
the admiralty, 1766-71, admiral of 
the fleet, 1768, and was made a 
baron in 1776. He died at 
Sunbuiy, Oct. 17, 1781. See life, 
M. Borrows, 1883. 

Hawke^MAJEtTiK Bladeit BLiwee, 
7th Babon (1860-1938). English 
cricketer. The second son of the 
6th baron, he 
was bom in 
Lincolnshire 
Aug. 16, 1860. 
Educated at 
Eton and Mag- 
dalene College, 
Cambridge, he 
played crifcket 
for both school 
and university. 
In 1881 he 
first played for 
Yorkshire, and was captain of the 
county team 1883-1910, the only 
man ever to play regularly for 
Yorkshire without the birth quali- 
fication. During that time York- 
shire won the county championship 
eight times, Hawke scoring in all 
over 13,000 runs.- He took out 
cricket teams to America in 1891 
and 1894; India, 1892-93; and 
South Africa, 1895-96. He was 
M.O.C. president 1914^18. He 
died Oct. 10, 1938. Consult his 
Autobiography, Recollections and 
Reminiscences, 1924. 

Hawke Bay, Inlet of North 
Island, New Zealand. - It is on the 
E. coast, from C. Kidnappers' in 
the S. to the Mahai peninsula in 
the N. and is c. 50 m. wide at its 
mouth. It gives their ‘ name to 
the prov. dist. and co. of Hkwke’s 
Bay It was first entered in 

1769 by Capt. Cook, who named it 
after Admiral Sir Edward (later 
Baron) Hawke (^.v.). 

Hawker. Itinerant dealer or 
vendor. In law, a hawker is dis- 
tinguished from a pedlar as one 
who conveys his goods by horse 
or other beast, whereas the pedlar 


conveys his goods on foot. Hawkers 
and pedlars must take out licences 
for their respective trades, the 
former costing £2, the latter 5s. 

Hawker, Harry George (1891- 
1921). British airman. Born in 
Australia, he was taught to fly at 
Brooklands, gained his pilot’s 
certificate in 1911, and soon be- 
came a noted figure in aviation. 
He gained the British solo altitude 
record in 1915, and in April, 1916, 
made a world’s record for height 
(24,408 ft.) at Brooklands. 

In May, 1919, he competed for 
the Daily Mail £10,000 prize for a 
trans-Atlantic flight. With Com- 
mander K. Mackenzie Grieve, in a 
Sopwith machine, he left St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, in bad 
weather. When halfway across 
the aeroplane was forced to 
descend toough engine trouble. 
The two airmen were rescued by a 
Danish steamer and landed in 
Scotland. They were awarded a 
consolation prize of £5,000 by 
the Daily Mail. Hawker was' 
killed while flying, July 12, 1921. 

In 1920, the Sopwith co. 
was reconstituted as the H. G. 
Hawker Engineering co., its name 
being later changed to Hawker 
Aircraft Ltd. It built the Hart 
bomber and Fury fighter in the 
years ^ between the Great Wars, 
most advanced imlitary. aircraft 
of their time, and during the 
Second Great War produced the 
Hurricane, Typhoon, and Tempest 
single-seat fighters 

Hawker, Robert Stephen 
(1803-75). British poet and anti- 
quary. He was bom at Stoke 
Damerel, Dev- 
on, Dec. 3, 

1803, and edu- 
cated at Pem- 
broke College, 

Oxford, where 
he won the 
N ewdigate 
prizeforapoem 
on Pompeii in 
1827. He was 
vicar of Mor- 
wenstow, Corn- 
wall, 1834-75. His best known 
poems are The Quest of the San- 
graal and Cornish Ballads. Much 
controversy arose round the ques- 
tion whether the well-known 
refrain, “ And shall Trelawney 
die ? ” etc., of the baUad Trelawney 
was re^y, as he averred, sung by 
the miners in the days of the trial 
of the seven bishops. Hawker 
also wrote on local antiquarian 
topics. He died at Plymouth, 
Aug. 15, 1875, See Life and 
Letters'of R. S. Hawker, C. E. Byles, 
1905; Life, M. F. Burrows, 1926. 


Hawke’s Bay. Prov. dist. and 
CO. in North Island, New Zealand. 
The prov. dist. has a seaboard of 
300 m. stretching from just E. of 
C. Runaway to just S. of C. 
Turnagain and has an area of 4,241 
sq. m. The Ruahine range and other 
mountains form a continuous 
ridge along its length, and their 
peaks, 3,000 to 6,000 ft. in height, 
are snow-clad in winter. Mostly 
broken forest country, its chief 
industry is timber, but sheep- 
grazing is also extensively followed. 
Its chief ports are Napier and 
Gisborne ; Hastings, pannevirke, 
and Woodville are important 
towns on the main line to Welling- 
ton. Pop. 79,084. 

The CO. of Hp,wke’s Bay lies 
round Hawke Bay. Its area is 
1,684 sq. m. Napier and Hastings 
lie ^thin the co. Pop. 14,707. 

Hawkesbury. River of New 
South Wales known near its source 
as the WoUondilly, later as the 
Warragamba and Nepean, finally 
the Hawkesbury. About 233 m. 
long, it drains a basin 9,000 m. 
in area and falls into Broken Bay 
25 m. N.N.E. of Sydney. It is one 
of the chief of the east flowing 
rivers. A weir built on the Warra- 
gamba in 1940 to provide an 
emergency water supply for' Syd- 
ney was replaced by a dam erected 
to create a major water storage 
and hydro-electric station. 

Hawking, or Falconry. The 
art of hunting with trained hawks 
or falcons. One of the oldest and 
most universal of sports, it was 
known in China about 2000 b.c., 
and is mentioned as prevalent in 
Europe by Aristotle, Pliny, and 
Martial. In Great Britain, hawk- 
ing was practised in Saxon times, 
as is shown by various illustrated 
MSS. of the period in the British 
Museum ; in the Bayeux tapestry 
{q.v.) Harold has a hawk upon his 
wrist. Always a royal and aristo- 
cratic sport, hawking was probably 
at the height of its popularity dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth. Her 
chief falconer was Sir Robert 
Sadler, who trained hawks for his 
royal mistress- at Everley, Wiltshire. 

The sport was a favourite theme 
with early British writers. Dame 
Juliana Berners’s celebrated Book 
of St. Albans contains a treatise on 
Haukyng and Hunting, 1486 ; 
George Turberville wrote The 
Booke of Faulconrie or Hauking, 
1575 ; and these were followed by 
Simon Latham’s The Faulcon’s 
Lure and Cure, 1615-18 ; Edmund 
Bert’s An Approved Treatise on 
Hawks and Hawking, 1619 ; and 
Richard Blome’s The Gentleman’s 
Recreation, 1686. 



' Lord Hawke, 
Enidisli Clicks 
Bttfsell 
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The hawks employed are of two 
groups, the long-winged and the 
short-winged, the former being 
termed “ hawks of the lure,” and 
the latter “hawks of the fist.” 
The long-winged comprise the 
peregrine, the northern falcon, 
and the Iceland and Greenland 
varieties; the short-winged con- 
sist of the goshawk and sparrow- 
hawk. The birds should be taken 


sionally hares and rabbits. A good 
dog is essential to assist in starting, 
and retrieving the game. OonsuU 
The Art and Practice of Hawking, 
E. B. Michell, 1900. 

Hawkiuge. Village of Kent, 
England, 3 m. N. of Folkestone. 
There is an ancient church, dating 
partly from Norman times. An 
R.A.F. aerodrome here was a base 
for fighters in the Second Great 


he reached England. He had left 
many of his shipmates in the 
hands of the Spaniards, but by a 
curious piece of cunning, in which 
he was seconded by Burghley {g»v.)^ 
he secured their release in 1572, 
and at the same time was offered 
a bribe of £40,000 from the king of 
Spain to enter his service. He 
accepted the bribe but remained 
loyal to Elizabeth. In the same 


for training when they are just War, and after the war it became 


fiedged but have not left the nest. 
The female bird, being the larger, 
is invariably chosen. 

The several implements used in 


an administrative and training 
centre for the W.R.A.F. 

Hawkins ob Hawkvns, Sir 
John (1532-95). English sailor. 


the confining and training of Second son of William Hawkins, a 

hawks are the hood, jesses, bells, sea captain, he 

the lure, blocks, and the cadge. The was born at 
hood is the principal means by Plymouth and 
which a hawk is controlled, and was admitted 
a bird once thoroughly accustomed a freeman of 
to wear it can be taken anywhere that city in 
and handled quite easily, always 1556. Until 
remaining at rest when hooded. 1561 he was 
Jesses are two short strips of engaged in 
leather placed round the hawk’s voyages to the 
legs, to which the leash by which Canary Is- SirJoto^wWns. 
the bird is held is attached. Bells lands. In 1562, oz?pnnt 

are affixed, one to each leg, just in command of 
above the jess ; and are of great three vessels, he sailed to Sierra 
assistance in locating the hawk L^ne, seized 300 ne^oes, and 
when the quarry has been killed shipped them to Hispaniola, where 


out of sight. 


exchanged them for mer- 


The lure also plays an important chandise, which he brought to Eng- 
part. A good lure can be made of a land and sold to great advantage, 
horseshoe well padded and covered Backed by persons of mfluence, he 
with leather. This is in turn cover- sailed again from Plymouth, on the 
^ with the wings of a wild duck, Jesus of Lubeck, with three other 
and strings are attached, to which vessels, in 1564, obtained anotner 
the meat, constituting the bird’s cargo of negroes and transported 
food, is tied. The lure serves the them to Venezuela, where, after 
double purpose of familiarising the some difficulty, he disposed of 
bird to its prey and accustoming them to the Spaniards, 
it to come to hand readily. On his The success of these voyages 
left hand the falconer wears a induced Hawkins to fit out another 
leather glove, for protection from expedition in 1567, and he sailed 


the hawk’s claws when the bird 
is resting upon it. European fal- 
coners always carry the 
^hawk on their left ^ 

hand ; in the East it is ' 
earned on the right. i 
Blocks are portions ‘ ^ ' w 
of tree trunks firmly . ' 
fixed in the ground, ' 1^1^ 
upon which the hawks 
sit when at rest and to 
which they are secured ’ . 
by the leash. The cadge , 
consists of four pieces f 
of wood, padded and ^ 

fixed together in the 
form of an oblong 
frame, on which the 
birds perch when being 
carried from one place 
to another. Hawks are 
trained to kill various 


on the Jesus with five other vessels, 
one of which, the Judith, was com- 
manded by Francis 
— Drake (g.u.). At Sierra 
Leone he plundered 
Portuguese vessels of 
a vast sum of money 
and goods, and with a 
cargo of 500 negroes 
^ * crossed to S. America, 

' trafficked with the 
Spaniards, and was 
finally driven by bad 
weather into the Mexi- 
can port of Vera Cruz. 

The arrival of a 
Spanish fleet caused 
friction with the Eng- 
lish, which soon de- 
veloped into a fight, in 
which Hawkins lost fhe 
Jjf ‘ greater part of his 
treasure, and saved but 


kinds of game, such as treasure, and saved but 

grouse, partridges, and i,X. 'SS 

woodcock, and occa- jesses, as carried on jjlove after great hardships. 


year he was M.P. for Plymouth 
and became treasurer and comp- 
troller of the navy, using his 
knowledge of seamanship to intro- 
duce many improvements. At tMs 
time he entered into partnership 
in a shipbuilding business with 
Richard Chapman of Deptford, 
making thereby a fortune. 

On the coming of the Armada, 
1588, Hawkins as rear-admiral 
was in command of the Victory, 
one of the new vessels which had 
been built at his Deptford shipyard 
under his own supervision; and did 
excellent service, especially off the 
Isle of Wight, for which he was 
knighted on the deck of the Ark. 
In 1590, together with Frobisher, 
he undertook a cruise to Portugal ; 
in 1592 he founded the Sir John 
Hawkins Hospital at Chatham, and 
in 1595, under the command of 
Drake, he sailed once again to the 
Spaniiffi Main, where he died of 
fever, off Puerto Rico, Nov. 12, 
1595, and was buried at sea. 
In accordance with his will a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory 
in the church of S, Dunstan-in-the- 
East, London, in which parish he 
had lived for thirty years. Constdt 
A Sea-Dog of Devon, R. A. J. 
Walling, 1907 ; Sir John Hawkins, 
P. Gosse, 1930. 

Hawkins or Hawkyns, Sib 
Richard (c. 1562-1622). English 
sailor. The only son of Sir John 
Hawkins, he sailed to the W. 
Indies in 1582'Under the command 
of his uncle, William Hawkins. 
Three years later he was captain 
of the Duck galliot in Sir F. 
Drake’s expedition to the Spanish 
Main and the coast of Florida. He 
commanded the Swallow in the 
fight against the Armada, 1588, 
and in 1593 set sail in the Dainty 
for a voyage round the world. 

Passing the Straits of Magellan, 
he plundered Valparaiso, 1594, and 
later was caught in the bay of San 
Mateo by two large Spanish gal- 
leons. -&er a fierce fight he was 
overpowered and taken prisoner to 
Lima, whence in 1597 he was sent 
to Spain and kept captive imtil 
1602. He was knighted in 1603, 
and became M.P. for Plymouth 
and vice-admiral of Devon in 
1604. In 1620 he sailed under Sir 
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Robert Mansell as vice-admiral in 
the fleet which was sent against 
the corsairs of Algiers. He died in 
London, April 17, 1622. His Obser- 
.vations, ed. J. A. Wilkinson, were 
published 1934. 

Hawldte. Name of an explo- 
sive. The hawkites form a series 
of permitted explosives containing 
50-70 p.c. ammonium nitrate and 
sensitised with T.N.T. These ex- 
plosives are of several types and 
are used in coal getting. 

Hawk Moth. Popular name 
for the moths belonging to the 
family Sphingidae. They have long, 
narrow fore-wings, and" small hind 
ones, and the antennae end in a 
hook. They chiefly fly in the 
evening, and some species have a 
habit of hover- 
ing in the air. 
Their caterpil- 
lars are always 
smooth, and 
usually have a 
hom-Uke pro- 
cess on the 
hindmost seg- 

ment of the 

]towkMoili. Sphinx body. About 
ligns^ the priyet ten species are 
hawk moth natives of 
Great Britain, among the best 
known being the death’s head 
{Achercmtia atropoa), the privet 
hawk {Sphinx ligustri), and the 
humming-bird hawk (Macrogloaaa 
steUatarum) moths. The last is 
often mistaken for a humming- 
bird, as it hovers before the flowers 
and sips the nectar with its long 
proboscis, ^ee Death’s Head Moth. 

Hawk’s-beard {Crepia capil- 
laria). Small annual herb of the 
family Compositae. It is a native 
of Europe and the Canaries. The 
leaves grow chiefly from the root, 
with few bold teeth ; the stem 
leaves are broader at the base, with 
ears. The stem is branched, bear- 
ing small yellow flower-heads with 
the florets all strap-shaped. The 






Hawk*s-beaid. Left, flower-heads 
and florets ; right, toothed leaves 
growing from root 


fruits have a parachute (pappus) 
of unbranched silky hairs. 

Hawkshaw, Sib John (1811- 
91). British engineer. Of a York- 
shire yeoman family, he was edu- 
cated at Leeds 

grammar 
school. After 
residence in 
Venezuela 
(1831-34), he 
undertook 
work in the 
German rail- 
way surveys. 

Settling in Sir Jo^ Hawkshaw, 
r j ° Bntish engineer 

London as a 

consulting engineer in 1850, he had 
a part in many important under- 
takings, constructing Charing Cross 
and Cannon Street stations and 
bridges, and building part of the 
Inner Circle underground rly., the 
E. London rly., and the tunnel 
under the Severn. Elected F.R.S. 
1865, and knighted in 1873, in 1875 
he was president of the British 
Association. He died June 2, 1891. 

Hawks head. Town and 
parish of Lancashire, England. 
It is picturesquely situated in 
a valley between Lakes Winder- 
mere and Coniston. Wordsworth 
attended the grammar school 
founded by Archbishop Sandys in 
1586. S. Michael’s church is 
mainly Elizabethan with some 
Norman work; restored 1876, it 
has an altar tomb with effigies. 
Pop. 576. 

Hawksmoor, Nicholas (1661- 
1736). English architect. Bom 
at E. Drayton, Notts, he became 
a pupil of Sir Christopher Wren 
(g.v.), assisting him in the design 
for S. Paul’s cathedral. He 
succeeded Wren as surveyor- 
general of Westminster Abbey. 
Hawksmoor designed the churches 
of S. Alphege, Greenwich ; S. 
George, Bloomsbury ; S. George’s- 
in-the-East ; S. Anne, Limehouse ; 
and S. Mary, Woolnoth, considered 
his best work. He also restored 
Beverley Minster and certain 
Oxford colleges, was surveyor of 
the 50 new London churches 
built towards the close of Anne’s 
reign, and assisted Vanbragh in 
the design of Castle Howard, 
Yorks. He died March 26, 1736. 
ConauU Hawksmoor, H. S. Good- 
hart-Rendel, 1924 ; Georgian Lon- 
don, J. Summerson, 1946. 

Hawkweed {Hieracium), Large 
genus of perennial herbs of the 
family Compositae. Natives of 
the N. temperate and Arctic 
regions, they have milky juice and 
alternate leaves. The flower-heads 
are yellow or orange with the 
florets all strap-shaped. One of 


the best known species is the 
mouse-ear hawkweed (jff.piZoseKa), 
common on banks, and a pest in 
lawns, with downy, lance- or 
spoon-shaped leaves and solitaiy 
pale-yellow flower-heads. 

Hawkwood, Sib John (d.l394). 
English soldier. His birth and 
parentage are uncertain, but he 
was probably a London appren- 
tice. He won fame in the wars of 
Edward HI, being made a l^ight. 
After the peace of Bretigny, in 
1360, he became the captain of a 
band of mercenaries, called the 
White Company, at the head of 
which he fought for the Visconti, 
Pisa, and for and against the 
pope. In 1375 Florence bought 
his services, and save for one or 
two intervals, he remained in that 
city’s pay until his death. He died 
in Florence ; later his remains 
were carried to England, and were 
probably buried at Castle Heding- 
ham, in Essex. 

Haworth, Sir (Walter) Nor- 
MAN (1883-1950). British scientist. 
Born March 19, 1883, at Chorley, 
Lancs, he was educated at Man- 
chester and Gottingen univs. 
Professor of chemistry and director 
of the chemistry dept, at Durham, 
1920-25, and Birmingham, 1920- 
48, he was vice-principal of the 
latter univ., 1947-48. He shared 
the 1937 Nobel prize for chemistry 
for work on carbohydrates and 
immunity to disease, and on 
vitamin C which he synthesised. 
Elected F.R.S., 1928, he received 
the_ Royal medal of the Royal 
Society, 1942, for research on 
sugars. He died March 18, 1950. 

Haworth. Village of Yorkshire 
(W. Riding), England. It is 
situated within the borough of 
Keighley. Its chief associations 
are with the Brontes {q.v.), apd 
the Haworth Round established 
by the Rev. William Grimshaw, 
rector of Haworth, 1742-63, and 
incorporated with Methodism, 
under John Wesley. Ponden Hall, 



Hawkweed of the Mouse-ear variety, 
Hieiacium pilosella 
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on the hill-top above the village, 
is regarded as the original of 
Emily Bronte’s WutheringHeights. 
The 34th century parish church, of 
which Patrick Bronte was curate, 
1820-61, was, with the exception 
of the tower, demolished and 
rebuilt in 1879-81. Near the 
churchyard, where Charlotte and 
Emily Bronte are buried, is the 
Black Bull inn, frequented by 
BranweU Bronte. At Haworth is 
the Bronte Museum, opened 1895. 
Pop. 5,912. 

Hawser (Fr. hauaser, to raise). 
Stout rope used aboard ship, and 
by tugs for towing purposes. The 
hawse (Icelandic neck) holes 


lished in the preceding 12 months. 
Edward Shanks was the first 
winner with Queen of China and 
other Poems, 1919. Other winners 
have been David Garnett (Lady 
into Fox), V. Sackville-West (The 
Land), Henry Williamson (Tarka 
the Otter), Siegfried Sassoon 
(Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man), 
Kate O’Brien (Without My Cloak), 
Charles Morgan (The Fountain), 
James Hilton (Lost Horizon), 
Robert Graves (I, C7audius), 
Graham Greene (The Power and 
the Glory). 

Hawthorne, Natha^el (1804- 
64). American novelist. Bom at 
Salem, Massachusetts, July 4, 1804, 


and last romance. Transformation, 
or The Marble Faun. He died at 
Plymouth, New Hampshire, May 
19, 1864. He had held appoint- 
ments under the American (Joverd- 
ment at Boston, Salem, and at 
Liverpool, England. See Concord ; 
Emerson ; consult also Works, ed. 
G. P. Lathrop, 13 vols., 1893-94 ; 
Life, J. Hawthorne, 1885 ; Memo- 
ries of Hawthorne, R. H. Lathrop, 
1897 ; Hawthorne the Artist, L. 
Schubert, 1944. 

Hawtrey, Sib Chables (1858- 
1923). British actor. Bom Sept. 
21, 1858, he was educated at Eton 
and Rugby. He made his first 
stage appearance in 1881 at the 


are the two large apertures at the 
bows of a vessel through which 
hawsers and anchor chains run. 
The term hawser laid applies to 
ropes for any purpose and denotes 
that the construction is of three 
strands, each of a number of 
yams. See Rope. 

Hawthorn, WHiTBTHORir, ob 
Mat {Crataegus oxyacantha). Small 
spiny tree of the family Rosaceae. 



Hawthorn. Spray of hlossoxu 


^ ® ancestors 

being among 
the &t set- 
tiers, he was 
educated a t 
Bowdoin Col- 
lege, in Bruns- 
wick, Maine, 
where he made 
the acquaint- 

fellow. From 1825-39 he lived 
almost as a recluse, publishing 
his first book of short stories. 
Twice Told Tales, in 1837. In 1842 
he brought out a second series. 
Among his later volumes of stories 
are Mosses from an Old Manse, 
1846 ; The Snow Image and Other 
Tales, 1851 ; A Wonder Book for 
Boys and Girls, 1851 ; Tanglewood 
Tales, 1853. Several of these 
stories reveal a preoccupation with 


Prmce of Wales’s Theatre, under 
the name of Bankes. In 1884 he 
played Douglas Cattermole in The 
Private Secretary, which achieved 
an extraordinary success and ran 
until 1886. In 1885 he became 
manager of Her Majesty’s and in 
1887 he took . ^ „ 

over the man- 

went to New , 

Message from 
Mars, which be ^ 
brought to Sir Charles Hawtrey, 
T /V « « British actor 

^ “ Foulsham & Banfield 

1905. Repro- 
duced many successful plays, Am- 
brose Apple john’s Adventure, 1921, 
being one of the most liked, and 
acquired great popularity. Knight- 


siu, conscience, and evil. ed in 1922, he died July 30, 1923. 

In 1850 appeared his master- His reminiscences. The Tmth af 
piece, The Scarlet Letter, a study Last, ed. Somerset Maugham, were 
of the ravages made by a secret published posthumously. 


It is a native of Europe, N. Africa, 
N. and W. Asia. The leaves are 
wedge-shaped, variously cut into 
lobes ; flowers are white, in 
numerous clusters, fragrant, al- 
most hiding the foliage by their 
abundance. See Bud illus. , p. 152f0. 

Hawthomden. Village of Mid- 
lothian. It is 8 m. S.E. of Edin- 
burgh. It is famous for its beautiful 
glen, through which the Esk flows, 
and for the fact that the house 
here was long the seat of the Drum- 
monds. See Drummond, W. 

Hawthomden Prize. British 
literary prize of £100 and a silver 
medal. It was founded in 1918 by 
Alice Warrender (born near Haw- 
thornden, d. 1947, and an ad- 
mirer of the poet W. Drummond, 
of Hawthomden), to be awarded 
annually for a work of imagin- 
ative literature by a British author 
not over 40 years of age. The 
winner is selected by a com- 
mittee in June from books pub- 


sin of adultery in 

the hearts and 
consciences of 
husband, wife, and 
lover. This fine 
work of imagina- 
tion, wrought with 
the felicity of 
phrasing and ex- 
quisite rhythm 
that set its author 
high among 
writers of prose, 
was followed in 
1851 by The House 
of the Seven 
Gables, a story of 

the decav of a Hawthorne. The Old Manse, Concord, Mass., where 
family doomed to Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote Mosses from an Old Manse 

bear an hereditary curse. Hawtrey, Edward Ceaven 

In 1852 Hawthorne brought out (1789-1862). Headmaster of Eton. 
The Blithedale Romance, a satire Bom at Burnham, Bucks, May 7, 
on those reformers who, lacking 1789, his father was a clergjrman. 
human nature themselves, think He was educated at Eton and 
they can improve their fellows out King’s College, Cambridge, and 
of it. In 1860 appeared his fourth after taking Ms degree became an 
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assistant master at Eton, Keate 
then being the head. In 1834 Haw- • 
trey succeeded him, becoming one 
of the greatest 
headmasters 
the school has 
ever had. He 
introduced a 
number of 
needed re- 
forms; and 
buildings were 
enlarged, and 
the chjEipel was 
restored. In 
1852 he resigned and was chosen 
provost of Eton. He became vicar 
of Mapledurham, and died Jan. 
27, 1862. 

Hay and HaymaJdng. Hay 

is the fodder produced by drying 
naturally grass, clover, and other 
hwbage plants. The grass msed 
for this purpose may be derived 
from permanent gra^land or from 
“ seeds,” that is, grasses, clovers, 
and other plants sown as a crop 
in the ordinary rotation of crops. 
The average chemical composi- 
tion of grass, and of hay made 
therefrom, varies considerably, 
but average figures, express^ 
as percentages, are — Grass : 
water, 80*0; protein, 3*5; ether 
extract, 0*8; carbohydrates, 9-7; 
fibres 4*0 ; adi, 2*0. Meadow hay : 
water, 14-3; protein, 9*7; ether 
extract, 2*5; carbohydrateSr 41*0; 
fibre, 26*3; ash, 6*2. «5eeds” 
hhy; water, 14*0; protein, 12*0; 
ether extract, 2*8 ; carbohydrates, 
37*4; fibre, 27*5; ash, 6*3. The 
differences between these figures — 
showing for hay as compared with 
grass a decrease in water, and a 
corresponding increase in the main 
feeding constituents — ^reflect the 
aim of making hay which is to 
secure such a desiccation of the 
succulent green materia] as will 
permit of its preservation in stack 
in a sound, sweet condition. 
Drying is by the sun and wind, 
and the essence of good haymaking 
is to get the hay dried without the 
leaching of the valuable feeding 
constituent® by rain, and with as 
little loss as possible of the leaves, 
the most valuable portion of the 
plants nutritionally. 

Hay is the most palatable bulky 
food produced on the farm, and 
at the same time one of the least 
expensive ,to grow and secure, 
granted reasonable weather during 
making. Its feeding value depends 
primarily oh the nature of the 
herbage of which it is composed, 
leguminous plants having a higher 
feeding value than most of the 
grasses included in grass seed 
mixtures or found in permanent 



Edward C. Eawtrey, 
Headmaster of Eton 


meadows. The age and hence 
the stage of development of the 
plant at the time of cutting also 
affect the quality of the result- 
ing] hay. Once the seeds of the 
constituent plants have begun 
to form there is a gradual with- 
drawal of material from the leaves 
and stems, and a distinct increase 
of fibre, a substance of little use as 
food, in these parts of the plant. 
The producer’s aim is, therefore, to 
out the crop as soon as possible 
after flowering. If for any reason 
the constituent seeds, particularly 
of grasses, have fflled too far, there 
is danger of their being shaken out 
and lost in the handling subsequent 
to cutting. Finally, the extent 
to which hay is thoroughly cured 
regulates the amount of heating 
and of moulding ‘in the stack ; 
over-heating reduces the digesti- 
bility, moulding affects the palata- 
bility of the hay. 

Gathering the Crop 

The hay crop is usually cut 
with a horse-drawn or tractor- 
driven mower, and left in swaths 
to dry for periods that depend on 
the rate of drying. As they dry, 
the swaths are commonly turned 
by one of many forms of turners, 
and then either gathered into 
windrows and collected and 
stacked from carts provided with 
loaders or made up into cocks 
for further drying. In districts 
where the weather usually pre- 
cludes rapid curing the cocks are 
built fairly large, and may be 
left out for several weeks before 
they are removed for stacking. 
Baling is sometimes done directly 
from the field immediately the 
hay is sufficiently dry ; it obviates 
stacking and much subsequent 
handling, and makes the hay 
much easier to transport. 

In wet districts hay is often dried 
in the long state by some form 
of grain drier. This does away 
with much of the unprofitable 
labour involved in getting hay 
into condition before stacking, and, 
indeed, often prevents total loss 
of the crop. The dried hay is 
baled, which preserves its good 
condition, particularly in districts 
where the air in winter months 
is heavily charged with moisture. 

H. Hunter, D.Sc. 

Hay. River of Canada, in the 
prov. of Alberta and the . N.W. 
Territories. . Rising on the frontier 
of British Columbia and Alberta, 
it fiows H.E. and H. through Lake 
Hay, and discharges into the S. 
extremity of the Great Slave Lake. 
Of its two magnificent cataracts, 
the Alexandra falls over 250 ft. 
Its course is about 352 m. 


Hay, Ian (b. 1876). Pen-name 
of the Scottish novelist John Hay 
Beith (g.v.). 

Hay, John (1838-1905). Ameri- 
can statesman and author. Bom 
at Salem, Ind., Oct. 8, 1838, he 
graduated at Brown university in 
1858. He then became a law 
student in Abraham Lincoln’s 
office at Springfield. When 
Lincoln became president he took 
Hay with him to Washington as 
assistant to his principal private 
secretary, John G. Nioolay, and 
employed him on various confi- 
dential missions during the Civil 
War. From 1865 to 1870 Hay held 
posts in the diplomatic service at 
Paris, Vienna, and Madrid suc- 
cessively. He spent the next five 
years as chief leader-writer on the 
Hew York Tribune. In 1897 
McKinley appointed him am- 
bassador to London, but recalled 
him in 1898 as secretary of state, 
in which capacity he served under 
T. Roosevelt also until his death. 
As foreign minister he was con- 
cerned with 
the Alaska 
boundary dis- 
pute, the An- 
glo-German 
blockade of 
Venezuela and 
the Hay-Paun- 
cefote treaty, 
but his prin- 
cipal achieve- 
ment was the 
securing of the 
“ open door ” 
in China, His 
literary reputation rests upon his 
monumental Lffe of Lincoln (in 
collaboration with Nicolay), 1889; 
Castilian Days, 1871 ; Film County 
Ballads, 1 871 ; Poems, 1890 ; and 
an anonymous novel. The Bread 
Winners, 1883. He died at his 
summer home at Newbury, N.H., 
on July 1, 1905. Consult Life, 
L. Sears, 1914. 

Hay, William Thomson 
(1888-1949). British actor. Bom 
in Scotland, Dec. 6, 1888, he be- 
came an engineer apprentice, but 
went on the stage as Will Hay at 
the age of 21. Will Hay’s music 
hall sketches — especially as the 
schoolmaster of St. Michael’s 
College — ^were equally successful 
over the radio and on the screen, 
TTia films included Boys Will Be 
Boys, 1935; Oh! Mr. Porter, 1938. 
Hay was also an enthusiastic 
amateur astronomer, discovering a 
spot on Saturn in 1933. He died 
Anril 18. 1949. 

Hayashi, Count Tad ash (1850- 
1913). Japanese statesman. Bom 
at Sakura, Jan. 22, 1850, he was 
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educated in England and entered 
the Japanese foreign office, 1891. 


balanced that the consumption 
of starch and proteins at the 


He was appointed minister to same time is avoided. He claimed 
China, 1895, and from 1897-99 in his book. Health via Food 


represented Japan in Russia. In 
1900 he was made ambassador to 


London, 


(1934), that application of his 
diet at his own sanatorium 


treaties with Great Britain in 1902 
and 1905. Returning to Japan 


negotiated resulted in the cure of asthma and 


as foreign minister, 1906-8, he held opinion. 


diabetes, but his theories were not 
accepted by orthodox medical 


the portfolio of commerce from 
1911 until his death, July 10, 1913, 


Haydn, Fbanz Joseph (1732- 
1809). Austrian composer. The 


A namesake, Baron Gonsuke son of a wheelwright, he was bom 
Hayashi (b. 1860), was ambassador at Robrau, near Vienna, March 31, 
in London, 1920-25. 1732. He became a chorister in S. 

Hayashi, Senjitbo (1876-1943). Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna, where 
Japanese army officer. He en* he obtained his early musical train- 
tered the army jn 1896 and saw ing, and after leaving there gained 


active service in 

the Russo-Japanese 
war. In 1931, when 
friction over alleged 
frontier incidents 
developed between 
China and Japan, 
he was commander 
of the Japanese 
troops in Koreaand 
without waiting 
for authority from 
Tokyo marched 
into Manchuria. 

Promoted general 
in 1932, he was 
appointed minister 
for war two years 
later, and in 1935 
became a member . 

of the supreme war ^ , 

council. Early in ✓ 

1936 he resigned 

following the assassination of Vis- 



a precarious living 

by teaching. He 
managed^however, 
to devote much 
time to study and 
composition, and 
in order to per- 
suade Porpora 
(<j^.«.), the great 
teacher of singing, 
to give him the 
benefit of his in- 
struction, he en- 
tered his service 
as accompanist 
and valet. 

Haydn’s com- 
positions and his 
connexion with 
Porpora having 
brought him into 
notice, he was 
appointed in 1759 
director of the private band of 


count Saito and other prominent Count Morzin, and shortly after- 
statesmen by a mutinous clique wards composed his first orchestral 
of junior army officers. He was symphony. In 1761 he entered the 


premier Feb.-May, 1937. He 
retired from the army m 1939, 
and died at Tokyo, Feb. 4, 1943. 
Hay-bos Cookery. Method of 


service of Prince Anton Esterhazy, 
and on his death continued with 
his brother Nicholas. Eventually 
he became director of the music 


firelesB cooking which employs a of the prince’s private chapel, and 
wooden box, lined with paper and had under his control an orchestra 
stuffed with hay, and having a and a choir. This gave him un- 
tightly fitting lid. Food is brought rivalled opportunities for studying 


to the boil on a stove and cooked 
there for a few minutes, then 
transferred at once to the hay -box. 
There cooking may continue slowly 
for set-eral hours through the heat 
conserved by the hay. When re- 


the possibilities of the orchestra. 

On the death of Prince Ester- 
hazy in 1790 Haydn was per- 
suaded to visit England, and the 
success of this visit induced him 
to pay a second in 1794. During 


quired, the food is brought to the these visits he composed some of 


boil again on the stove. 

The so-called hay-boxes, used by 


his finest symphonies. His ora- 
torio, The (>eation, was produced 


military rationing units to keep at Vienna in 1798, and The Seasons 
food hot while it is being conveyed in 1801. Haydn’s importance in 
from the field-kitchen to troops the history of music is due to the 
operating or manoeuvring in the character of his numerous instru- 
open, are designed on the principle mental works. The best of these 


of the vacuum flask (^.v.). 

Hay Diet. Dietetic system 
formulated by Dr. W. H. Hay 
(1867-1941), a New York physi- 
cian. He advocated meals so 


are more mature in style and show 
more skill in the treatment of the 
orchestra than earlier works. 

The total volume of Haydn’s 
work is very great ; there are about 


150 symphonies, 77 quartets, and 
some 40 trios, with a large body erf 
religious music and songs. But he 
was not, according to his own ac- 
count, a quick worker, and yet 
scarcely ever is the freshness and 
clarity of his inspiration affect^ 
by his deliberate methods of work. 
The famous national anthem of 
Austria, the so-called Emperor’s 
Hymn, also familiar as a hymn- 
tune and as the tnne of Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland fiber AUes, was 
composed in Vienna in 1797. He 
died in Vienna, May 31, 1809. 
Consult Joseph Haydn in London, 
von Karajan, 1861 ; A Croatian 
Composer, W. H. Hadow, 1897 ; 
biographies by M. Brenet, Eng. 
trans., 1926; C. F. Pobl, com- 
pleted 1927 ; J. C. Hadden, new 
ed. 1934 ; R. Hughes, 1950. 

Haydock. Urban dist. of Lan- 
cashire. It is 3 m. S.E. of St. 
Helens, having its own railway 
station. The chief industries are 
coal mining and ironfounding. 
Race meetings are held in Haydock 
^^ark. Pop. 11,000. 

Haydon, Benjamin Robeet 
(1786-1846). British painter and 
author. Bom at Plymouth, Jan. 
26, 1786, he studied at the R.A. 
schools and won prizes with his 
Death of Dentatus, 1809, and 
Judgement of Solomon, 1814, bnt 
jeopardised his prospects by quar- 
relling with the Academy. After a 
stormy career, during which, 
though he was paid hundreds of 

guineas for 

some of his 
paintings, he 
was twice im- 
prisoned for 
debt, he was 
ignored in the 
Westminster 
Hall competi- 
tion of 1843— ^ 

his own idea — ^ 

and failed with 

an exhibition ^fter a. m. zomim 
of his own works at the Egyptian 
Hall in 1846, Bamum’s Tom 
Thumb next door drawing crowds. 
This disappointment drove him to 
suicide in his studio, Jime 22, 1846. 

Haydon’s work as an historical 
painter was far above the level of 
his time, although somewhat hard 
and repellent. One may cite his 
Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem, 
1820; Wellington at Waterloo, 
1839 ; Banishment of Aristides, 
1846 ; Nero playing during the 
burning of Rome, 1846. He left 
an autobiography, pub. 1847 ; and 
wrote Lectures on Painting and 
Design, 1844, and other books on 
art. Consult Life and Death of 
B. R. H., E. George, 1948. 
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Hayes. Parish and village of 
Kent, England. It is situated on 
the slope of a hill and the edge of a 
common, 15 m. S.E. of Charing 
Cross, between West Wickham and 
Woodside, with a rly. station. 
Hayes Place, pulled down in 1928, 
was the favourite residence of the 
1st earl of Chatham, who died 
there, and the birthplace of his son, 
William Pitt. General Wolfe dined 
there on the eve of his departure for 
Quebec. The Early English church 
of S. Mary, built on the site of a 
Roman structure, and containing 
brasses, monuments of interest, 
amd a memorial to Chatham erected 
1928, was restored in 1861-62. 
Hayes Common, a breezy stretch 
of uplands, 220 acres in extent, 
covered with heather, bracken, 
bramble, and hawthorn, com- 
manding picturesque views, and a 
favourite resort of cyclists, was 
secured to the public in 1869. 
Henry Hallam di^ in Hayes par- 
ish. Pop. 1,678. See Keston. 

Hayes, Cathabinb (1690-1726). 
English murderess. Bom near 
Birmingham, she married John 
Hayes, a carpenter, and lived with 
him in Tyburn Road, now Oxford 
Street, London. On March 1, 1726, 
with the aid of two lodgers, Wood 
and Billings, she murdered her 
husband, whose head was thrown 
into the Thames at Westminster, 
and whose body, cut into pieces, 
was secreted in Marylebone Fields. 
The head being found and identi- 
fied, Hayes was sentenced to be 
burnt alive, and her two accom- 
plices to be hanged. Wood died in 
Newgate ; Billies was hanged in 
chains. Hayes, who tried to poison 
herself, was executed at Tybum, 
May 9, 1726. Thackeray based his 
stoiy, Catherine, 1839-40, upon 
her career. 

Hayes, Rutherfoed Bieghard 
(1822-93). President of U.S.A. 
Bom in Delaware, Ohio, Oct. 4, 
1822, he was 
educated at 
Kenyon Col- 
I e g e and 
studied law at 
Harvard, be- 
ing admitted 
to the bar in 
1845. Having 
built up a suc- 
/O U cessful prac- 

^ I ^ Cinoin- 
nati, he joined 
the Union 
army and served with distinction 
throughout the Civil War. Member 
of congress, 1865-67, and governor 
of Ohio, 1868-72 and 1876-77, he 
stood for the presidency in 1876 
on the Republican ticket, and 



was finally declared elected by one 
electoral vote. He did much to 
improve the financial position of 
the country and pursued a concilia- 
tory poHoy towards the southern 
states. After his term he retired 
from public life and died at Fre- 
mont, Ohio, Jan. 17, 1893. Consult 
Life, W. D. Howells, 1876 ; Diary 
and Letters, ed. P. Haworth, 1922. 

Hayes and Harlingion. Urban 
dist. and pari. bor. of Middlesex, 
England. It is 11 m. by railway 
W. of Paddington, on two main 
I^ndon roads — ^the Uxbridge road 
and the Bath road — ^and on the 
Grand Union Canal. London air- 
port is partly within the S. 
boundary of the district, which has 
many and varied light industries, 
including the manufacture of wire- 
less and television instruments, 
gramophones, gramophone re- 
cords, aeroplanes, process^ food, 
furniture, electrical and * rubber 
products, building materials, trailer 
caravans, etc. 

The manor of Hayes, before the 
time of Henry VIII, belonged to 
the see of Canterbury. The parish 
church of S. Mary, restored 1873- 
74, has a 13th century tower, a 
16th century wooden roof to the 
nave, and an unususl lych gate. 
Harlington is mentioned in Domes- 
day as a manor of ten hides. The 
parish church of SS. Peter and Paul 
comprises aU styles of architecture, 
beginning with Norman. The 
parish of CJranford, referred to in 
Domesday as Cranforde, also has 
an ancient church (S. Dunstan) of 
great interest, and has claims to 
historic distinction based on its 
situation on the great Bath road 
of coaching days. Pop. 66,670. 

Hay-fever. Catarrhal affection 
of the mucous membrane of the 
eyes, nose, mouth, and air-passages 
due to irritation by the pollen of 
various grasses and plants in the 
presence of allergy. The disease is 
common all over Europe and N. 
America, .and chiefly occurs during 
the hay season. The symptoms 
are those of a heavy cold with 
much sneezing and headache. 
Asthmatical attacks are not un- 
common. Sufferers from hay-fever 
should avoid agricultural districts 
during the summer months. Moun- 
tainous regions or the seaside are 
the best places for them to live. 
The bedroom windows should 
generally be closed at night. Local 
protective applications and decon- 
gesting sprays sometimes give re- 
lief. “ PoUantin,” an anti-toxic 
serum, has proved efficacious. 
Septic foci in teeth, tonsils, and 
sinuses must be removed; herein 
lies the essential treatment. 


Haylmg. Island of Hampshire, 
England. It lies between the har- 
bours and Langstone and Chiches- 
ter, a short distance from the 
mainland, and has a railway sta- 
tion. Extending about 4 m. from 
N. to S., its area is 10 sq. m. ; it is 
popular as a seaside resort. There 
are golf links and other attractions. 
The village of S. Haylmg has a fine 
old church dedicated to S. Mary. 
The island was long the property 
of the Benedictines, The Fleet Air 
Arm had an aerodrome here 
during the Second Great War. 

Hayixiarl(i6ta London one-way 
street for S.-bound traffic extend- 
ing from the E. end of Piccadilly 
to Pall Mall, S.W. The name de- 
rives from the market for hay and 
etraw held there until removed to 
Cumberland Market, Regent’s 
Park, in 1830. The Carlton Hotel 
and His Majesty’s Theatre, on the 
W. side, cover the site of the E^g’s 
Theatre or Italian Opera House, 
later Her Majesty’s Theatre, de- 
molished in 1893. On the same 
side are the Carlton and Gaumont 
cinemas. On the E. side is the 
Haymarket Theatre, just N. of 
which is Panton Street containing 
the Comedy Theatre. 

Thynn© of Longleat was mur- 
dered in this street by assassins 
hired by Count KSnigsmarck, 1682. 
Dr. Johnson’s friend, Baretti, 
mortally wounded a man who 
attacked him here in 1769, and 
after being tried for murder was 
acquitted. Addison lodged for a 
time in this street, with which are 
also associated the names of 
George Morland, Sir Samuel 
Garth, and Mrs. Oldfield. 

Haymarket Theatre. London 
theatre. The original Haymarket 
Theatre, in which Fieldmg pro- 
duced Tom Thumb the Great, and 
of which he became manager in 
1734, was opened Deo. 29, 1720, 
with a French comedy. La FiUe k 
la Mode. Later famous managers 
were Charles Maoklin, Samuel 
Foote, 1747-67, and the two 
Colmans. Bannister, EUiston, and 
Liston all made their first appear- 
ance in the Little Theatre, as it 
was called, and here John Poole’s 
Paul Pry was first performed. The 
second Haymarket Theatre, which 
stands on a site immediately ad- 
joining that of the first, was opened 
July 4, 1821. 

At the close of Buokstone’s man- 
agement in 1879, it passed into the 
hands of the Bancrofts, who re- 
constructed it, abolishing the pit 
and adding the pit area to the 
stalls. Under their management, 
1880-85, it enjoyed great popu- 
larity, which continued unchmin- 
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ished under Tree, 1887- 
95, and from 1896 to 
1905 under the joint 
management of Cyril 
Maude and Trederick 
Harrison. In 1904 the 
interior was rebuilt, the 
pit being restored. Ex- 
tensive alterations were 
made in 1934. Later 
successes included Mary 
Rose, 1920 ; The Dover 

Road, 1922 ; The Man Haymarket Theatre. Showmg the new theatre, 
with a Load of Mischief, opened 1821, replacing the old theatre (left) 
1925; The Moon in the From an old pnnt 

Yellow River, 1934 ; The Amazing Hays Office, Popular name 
Dr. CHtterhouse, 1936. In 1943-46 for the motion picture producers* 
JohnGielgudplayed therein several and distributors* a^ooiation set 
notable revivals, among them Love up in the U.S.A. in 1922 under 
for Love and Lady Windermere’s^ the presidency of Will H. Hays 
Fan. Consult lie Haymarket' (b. Nov. 5, 1879), who resigned 


Theatre, 0. Maude, 1903. 

Kaynau, Juuns Jakob, Babok 
VON (1786-1853). Austrian sol- 


the postmaster-generalship to take 
up the post, to organize the 
voluntary censorship of films. In 


dier, A natural son of the elector 1934 it drew up a production code, 
of Hesse, William IX, he was bom the general principles of which 
at Kassel, Oct. 14, 1786. Having were (1) no picture shall be pro- 
entered the Austrian army, he saw duced which will lower the moral 
service in the Napoleonic Wars, standards of those who see it ; 
In the Italian campaigns of 1848- the sympathy of the audience 
49, in which he held a high com- shall never be drawn to the ad- 
mand, he became notorious for miration of crime, wrong-doing, 
his flogging of women at the evil, or sin ; (2) correct standards 
taking of Brescia", and for other of life, subject only to the require- 
atiocities. In the Hungarian in- ments of drama and entertain- 
surreotion of the same period he ment, shall be presented; (3) 
was in command of the Austrian law, natural or human, shall not 
forces, and his conduct of the be ridiculed, nor shall sympathy 
campaign, in which he admittedly be created for ife violation. All 
showed great military talents, was large producer in the United 
again marred by ruthless ferocity. States voluntarily accept the 
He decisively defeated the Hun- rulings of the association. Hays 
garians near Temesvar. In 1850 was succeeded in the presidency 
he came to London, but his re- in 1945 by Eric Johnston, formerly 
putation had preceded bl-mj and he president of the U.S. chamber of 
was badly mauled by the draymen commerce. Sse Censorship ; Film 
of Barclay and Perkins’s brewery. Censors, British Board of. 


He died at Vienna, March 14, 1853. 

Hay - Pauncefote Treaty. 
Agreement concluded in 1901 be- 


Hayter, Sm Gbobgb (1792- 
1871). British artist. Bom in 
London, Dec. 17, 1792, he studied 


tween John Hay, U.S. secretary at the R.A. schools. After a brief 
of state, and Lord Pauncefote, period at sea and three years’ study 
British ambassador at Washington, in Rome he settled down in Lon- 
The treaty was negotiated to re- don to portrait and miniature 
place the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty painting. His reputation was al- 
of 1850 Its substance was ready established when he was 

that Britain conceded to theU.S. A. appointed portrait and historical 
the sole right to construct, main- painter to Victoria on her acces- 
tain, and police the Panama canal, sion, 1 837, and in 1838 he exhibited 
while the U.S.A. agreed that the at the R.A., The Queen seated on 
canal should be open to the ships the Throne in 
of all nations on equal terms. the House of 

In 1911, Congress passed the Lords, now in , 

Panama Canal Act, exempting the Guildhall, ! 

American ships engaged in coast- London. His ' 
wise trade from canal dues. This picture of the 
move was defended on the ground Coronation 
that the clause providing for and the Mar- 
equality of treatment of the ships riage are now 
of all nations referred only to in the royal ' . ^ . 

foreign nations. An Act of 1914 collection at 
repealed this exemption. Windsor. His self -portrait 


appointment in 1841 as principal 
painter to the queen was followed 
next year by a knighthood. He 
died Jan. 18, 1871. See Clifden. 

Hayward, Abbaham (1801-84). 
British essayist. Bom at Wilton, 
Wiltshire, Nov. 22, 1801, and edu- 
cated at Blundell’s School, Tiver- 
ton, he was called to the bar, but 
never had more than a moderate 
practice, although he founded, 
and for many years edited. The 
Law Magazine, and was made 
Q.C. in 1845. He was an assiduous 
contributor to the periodical press, 
on politics, social and other topics, 
and an authority on gastronomy. 
His Art of Dining enjoyed great 

vogue ; also his 

own dinners at 
the Temple, 
where he enter- 
tained notable 
people. He 
edited Mrs. 
Piozzi’s Auto- 
biography, 
^ 1861, and 

Abra^ Hayward. Djarfes of a 

Bntish essayist t j ^ i* 
Lady of Quah- 

ty, 1864. He died in London, 
Feb. 2, 1884. 

Hayward, Tom (1871-1939). 
English cricketer. Bom at Cam- 
bridge, March 29, 1871, he first 

played cricket 

for Surrey in 
1893, and for 
twenty years 
was one of the 
mainstays o f 
the county 
team. His 
best season 
was 1906, 
when he scored 
3,518 runs, an 
English record 
for one season 
which stood 
for 41 years. 

His highest in- 
nings was 315 
not out against 
Lancashire at 
the Oval in 

1898. In 1900 „ ^ 

he had scored 
over 1,000 

runs by the end of May. Three 
times he made a century in each 
innings of a single match, four 
of these centuries being obtained 
in one week, a record in first-class 
cricket. Altogether he scored 104 
centuries. Hayward played several 
times in test matches against 
Australia. He died July 19, 1939. 

Hayward’s Heath. Former 
urban dist. and market town of 
Sussex, England. It is now part of 
the urban dist. of Cuckfield (q.v.). 


Tom Haywaid, 
English cricketei 
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SDazara. Dist. of the Peshawar 
division of theNorth-WestProntier 
Province, Pakistan, Its area is 
3,000 sq. m. The country was at 
one time under Sikh rule, but 
during the Sikh wars the Hazaras 
rebelled against their governors, 
and after the British annexation 
of the Punjab they were put 
definitely under Britisjbi administra- 
tion and not linked with Kashmir, 
to which state Hazara had pre- 
viously been joined. The fet. 
consists of a wedge of land running 
far into the outer Himalayas, and 
watered by tribs. of the Indus. 

The Hazara tribes live in the 
Black mt. They are Mongoloid in 
origin and are mostly Issazai Path- 
ans and are allied in race to the 
Pathans of Swat on the other side 
of the Indus. They claim descent 
from the followers of Genghis 
Khan. They are poor and fanatical 
and very much in the hands of 
their mullahs. From time to time 
they have raided the settled dis- 
tricts, e.g. in 1890, 1895, 1905, 
1920, 1946, but they have usually 
been dealt with by the Gurkhas 
stationed in Abbottabad, the hiU 
station named after James Abbott, 
the first commissioner in charge of 
Hazara. Their fiistnesses are very 
difficult to penetrate ; but their 
poverty makes them susceptible to 
blockade. In their territory live a 
number of Sikh and Hindu crafts- 
men and tradem, roughly handled 
when the Hazaras are excited. 

The forests of the Black mt. 
produce a considerable amount of 
timber. Maize, wheat, and barley 
are the chief crops. Mineral re- 
sources include coal, limestone, 
building stone, gypsum, and iron. 
Pop. 796,230. 

Hazard. Old game of chance, 
played with two dice by any 
number of persons. The basis of 
the game is the “ main,” or first 
throw, which determines the value 
of a subsequent throw and the 
amount required to win. The 
lowest score is two aces, termed 
crabs. Hence the alternative name 
for the game, crabs or craps. 

Hazard is also the name of a 
card game for four players in 
partnerships of two. It is played 
with 25 cards, consisting of aU 
cards above the denomination of 
9, together with the joker. Six 
cards each are dealt, and the 
players bid and play as in nap 
(g^.v.), the lead and the choice of 
trumps going to the h^hest 
bidder. Jacks are ^ven special 
importance in trumping. 

In tennis {Le. real tennis), all 
that part of the court on the 
opposite side of the net to the 


service or dedans side is known as 
the hazard side {see Tennis). In 
goH, hazards are patches of rough 
or difficult ground, both natural 
and artificially constructed; and 
there are also water hazards. In 
billiards, the pocketing or “ pot- 
ting” of a ball other than the 
striker’s, after contact with an- 
other ball, is called a winning 


the dept, of Nord. An important 
rly. junction, it lies on the canalised 
river Bourre, 32 m. W.N.W. of 
Lille. Among its industries are 
tanning and flax spinning, and the 
manufacture of oil and soap. li 
was an important strategic centre 
and railhead in the First Great 
War, and was frequently shelled by 
German long-range guns. It was 


hazard; a losing hazard occurs seriously threatened during the 
when the striker’s own ball goes enemy offensive in April, 1918, 
into a pocket after contact with and the civilian population was 
another ball. evacuated. In the Second Great 

Hazaribagh. List., subdiv., and War the town formed part of Lord 
town of Bihar, India, in Chota Gort’s line of communications in 


Nagpur Division. It has an area May, 1940, and when the B.E.F. 
of 7,021 sq. m., of which about one- retired upon the coast it was cap- 
third is under cultivation, rice be- tured by the Germans, becomins 

t. t . 7 , ® 


ing the chief crop. Hazaribagh is 
the centre of a considerable coal 
indust^, Giridih being one of the 
most important coalfields in the 
country, while the Bokaro-Ram- 
garh field promises to be of great 
importance. Exports include coal 
and coke, while food grains and 
cotton piece-goods are imported. 
Hazaribagh town is of little com- 
mercial importance. Pop., dist., 
1,751,339; town, - - « 

Haze. Condition 
of low visibility, i 

most frequently due ^^1 

to dust or smoke. ^ 

The term is applied " 
meteorologically 
when the fomign mKjjjKm 

solid matter present 
reduces the visibility ^ 
so that, under /sU 

normal filumination, A 
objects 1 km. distant g p 
can be discerned f I* 
while those at . g 
2 km. cannot. If ‘ f 
the visibility is below ■ — ^ - - 


one of their main bases. Later the 
Town’s marshalling yards were 
repeatedly attacked by the R.A.F. 
in their offensive sweeps over N. 
France. Hazebrouck was liberated 
by the British 2nd army at the 
beginning of Sept., 1944. Pop. 
14,391. 

Hazel (Corylus avellana). Large 
shrub of the family Fagaceae. It 
is a native of Europe, N. Africa, 
T and temperate Asia. 

1 The leaves are 

alternate in two 
BBS I rows, roundish, with 

' an unequal heart- 

- shaped base, doubly 

, toothed. The male 

L . flowers, long, pendu- 

j lous catkins, form in 

||A ' Sept., and mature in 

1 Feb.; the female 

i flowers resemble 

i leaf-buds, with the 

^ I / ’ crimson thread-like 

2. If styles protruding, 

k ' I The fruit is a sweet, 

^ I oily nut, enclosed in 

— ■ "-* a woody shell, and 


1 km. a smoke fog HazeL Leaves, nuts, catkins, this in alarae 
and female flower . .. ■ 


or dust fog is- 
said to occur. Haze is commonly 
experienced over most of the land 
surfaces of low elevation, but is 
rarely observed over the ocean 
and on high mountains, as in these 
regions the air is free from dust. 
Fine particles of dust carried from 
desert areas by the wind, and the 
smoke from forest fires or burning 
peat bogs, as well as that due to 
factories, etc., often cause a haze 
which extends over hundreds of 
square miles. Haze is most com- 
mordy experienced during spells of 
dry weather, because rain washes 
dust from the air. Haze due to 
these causes must not be confused 
with the haze due to a damp atmos- 
phere which *is, in reality, an in- 
cipient fog. /See Atmosphere; Fog. 

Hazebrouck. Town of France, 
capital of an arrondissement, in 


leathery cupule. 
Filberts, cob-nuts, Barcelona, and 
Spanish nuts are all varieties of 
this species. See Bud illus. 

Hazleton. City of Pennsylva- 
nia, U.S.A., in Luzerne co. Situ- 
ated 1,800 ft. high on a plateau of 
a spur of the Blue mts., 28 m. 
S.S.W. of Wilkes-Barre, it is 
served by the Pennsylvania, the 
Lehigh Valley, and other rlys. 
Centre of one of the most valuable 
anthracite regions in the U.S.A., 
the veins having been uncovered 
by a deer’s paw, according to local 
legend, Hazleton is a manufac- 
turing and trading centre for the 
surrounding mining region. Manu- 
factures include mining machinery, 
iron, sheet steel, centrifugal pumps, 
clothing, and silk and knitted 
goods. The many domes of Greek 
Orthodox churches in which a 
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part of the pop. of £. European 
extraction worships are a distinc- 
tive feature of the city. It was 
settled in 1820, incorporated as a 
borough in 1856, and chartered as 
a city in 1892. Pop. 38,009. 

Haiditt, William (1778-1830). 
British essayist and critic. Son of 
WilHam Hazlitt (1737-1820), a 
Unitarian minister, of Irish de- 
scent, he was bom in Mitre Lane, 
Maidstone, Kent, April 10, 1778. 
He was in Boston, U.S.A., with his 
parents, 1783-86. In 1787-93 he 
was living with them at Wem, 
Shropshire. A student in Hackney 
Theological College, 1793-94, he 
abandoned the idea of a ministerial 
career in 1797; met Coleridge at 
Wem, Jan., 1798,' and on visiting 
him at Stowey in the following 
spring was introduced to Words- 
worth. He studied art 1798-1805 
(in Paris in 1802), painted portraits 
of Hartley Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Charles Lamb ; and displayed 
a bent towards the study of meta 
physics. 

His earlier work included an 
-Essay on the Principles of Human 
Action; being an argument in 
favour of tiie natural disinterested- 
ness of the Human Mind, 1805, the 
outcome of an inquiry in which he 
was encouraged by Coleridge ; Free 
Thoughts on Public Affairs, 1806 
an abridgment of Abraham Tucker’s 
Light of Nature, 1807 ; and Elo- 
quence of the British Senate, a 
selection of parliamentary speeches 
with notes, 1807. On May 1, 1808, 
atS. Andrew’s, Holbom, he married 
Sarah Stoddart, and settled at 
Winterslow, near Salisbury, Wilts, 
which gave its name to a volume 
of his essays issued in 1839. 

Coming to London, 1812, he lec- 
tured at the Russell Institution on 
The Rise and Progress of Modern 
Philosophy, He was parliamentary 
reporter and dramatic critic of The 
Morning Chronicle, 1812-14, and be- 
gan to contribute to The Champion, 
The Examiner, and The Edinburgh 
Review in 1814. He published The 
Round Table essays and Charac- 
ters of Shakespeare’s Plays, 1817 ; 
A View of the English Stage, 1818 ; 
Lectures on the English Poets, 
1818 ; on the English Comic 
Writers, 1819 ; and on the Drama- 
tic Literature of the Age of Eliza- 
beth (delivered at the Surrey Insti- 
tution), 1820. He joined the staff 
of The London Magazine, his essays 
in which appeared in Table Talk, 
2 vols., 1821-22. 

The years 1822-23 were notable 
for his visit to Scotland to secure a 
divorce ; his temporary if passion- 
ate attachment to Sarah Walker, 
one of the two daughters of a Mr. 
Walker, in whose house at 9, South- 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


he took lodgings in 1820, which in- 
spired his morbidly egotistical liber 
Amoris, or the New Pygmalion, 
1823, new ed. by R. Le Gallienne, 
1894 ; and the issue of Characteris- 
tics in the manner of Rochefou- 
cauld’s Maxims. In 1824 he married 
the widow of CoL Bridgewater, and 
travelled with her in France and 
Italy, but was left by her on the 
return journey. 

A series of personal sketches of 
contemporaries. The Spirit of the 
Age, appeared in 1825 ; Notes 
of a Journey through France and 
Italy, and The Plain Speaker, 
Opinions on Books, Men andThings, 
2 vols., in 1826; life of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, 4 vols., 1828-30 ; 
and Conversations of James North- 
cote, 1830. His other works include 
A Character of Mr. Burke, 1807 ; A 
New and Improved Grammar of 
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the English Tongue, 1810 ; Me- 
moirs of the Late Thomas Holcroft, 
1816 ; and Sketches of the Principal 
Picture Galleries of England, 1824. 
Ill-health and monetary troubles 
darkened his later years, but his 
last words, uttered just before he 
died at his lodgings in Frith 
Street, London, Sept. 18, 1830, were, 
“ Well, I’ve had a happy life.” He 
was buried in the churchyard of S. 
Anne’s, Soho. He left a son, William. 

HazHtt’s life was rather sordid 
and stormy. His domestic relations 
were unhappy ; at one period, when 
he was on The Morning Chronicle, 
he gave way to intemperance, facts 
of which those of his critics who 
were politically opposed to him 
took provocative advantage. He 
participated in the hopes which 
formed the legacy of the last decade 
of the 18th century ; when those 
hopes were shattered, the reaction 
made him a bitter critic of hu- 
manity. Politically he was a demo- 
crat; he adhered to certain dog- 


mas imbibed in his youth, but kept 
his often violent political preju- 
dices apart from his literary esti- 
mates. He is in the first rank of 
English literary critics ; his literary 
judgements, generally, are the 
judgements of posterity. His style, 
which varies in harmony with his 
subject, is wholly admirable. 

W. P. Aitken 

Bibliography. Works, ed. A. R. 
Waller and A. Glover, with intro, by 
W. E. Henley, 13 vols,, 1902-06 ; 
Memoirs, W. 0. Hazlitt, 2 vols., 
1867 ; Four Generations of a 
Literary Family, W. C. Hazlitt, 
1897 ; Hazlitt, A. Birrell, 1902 ; 
The Fool of Love, H. Pearson, 
1934 ; Life of William Hazlitt, P. 
P. Howe, intro. F. Swinnerton, 1947. 

Hazlitt, William Cabew (1834- 
1913). British author. Bom in 
London, Aug. 23, 1834, he was a son 
of William Hazlitt (1811-93) and a 
grandson of the essayist. His 
father, who was a registrar of the 
court of bankruptcy, 1854r-91, did 
a good deal of literaiy work. Edu- 
cated at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
William Carew Hazlitt was called 
to the bar at the Inner Temple,1861. 
For a short time, he'* studied civil 
engineering unde^ George and "John 
Rennie, but devoted most of bis tie 
to literary and antiquarian pursjiiits. 
He died Sept. 8, 1913. A t«dlu- 
minous writer, he edited Shake- 
speafe Jest Books, 1864; Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, 1870 ; War- 
ton’s History of English Poe&y, 
1871 ; Dodsley’s Old Plays, 187^ 
76 ; Shakespeare library, 1875 ; 
Letters of Charles Lamb, 1886 ; and 
Cotton’s translation of Montaigne’s 
Essays, 1902. 

He compiled English Proverbs 
and Proverbial Phrases, 3rd ed. 
1906 ; and was the author of Me- 
moirs of William Hazlitt, 1867 ; 
Handbook of Early English litera- 
ture, 1867 ; Bibliographical Col- 
lections and Notes, 1876-1904 ; 
Schools, School Books, and School- 
masters, 1888 ; Studies in Jocular 
Literature, 1890 ; The Lambs, 
1897 ; Four Generations of a liter- 
ary Family, 1897 ; Lamb and Haz- 
litt, 1900 ; The Venetian Republic, 
3rd ed. 1^ ; The Book Collector, 
1904 ; Faiths and Folklore, 1905 ; 
and Shakespeare : Himself and His 
Work, 3rd ed. 1908. 

Hazor or Hazxtr. Name of 
several places in Palestine. The 
most important was a city in 
Naphtali (Josh, xi, 1), a little S. 
of Kedesh, which had a king 
named Jabin. It was taken and 
destroyed by Joshua, but having 
been rebuilt was fortified by Solo- 
mon (1 Kings ix, 15). It was after- 
wards taken by Tiglath Pileser, 
king of Assyria (2 Kings xv, 29). 
Another Hazor, known as Hazor 
of Benjamin, is now represented 



by a ruin to the N. of Jerusalem 
(Neh. xi, 33). The kingdom of 
Hazor was a district in Arabia. It 
is mentioned in Jeremiah (xKx, 28), 
but little else is known about it. 

Head. Part of the body of an 
animal which contains the brain 
and organs of special sense. The 
head is divided by anatomists into 
the face and the cranium, which 
contains the brain and is covered 
by the scalp. (See Brain ; Ear ; 
Eye ; Face ; Scalp ; Skull.) 

The word is used for the chief 
person in a society or enterprise ; 
the chief boy in a school or form, 
or the headmaster ; and for the 
top or end of anything, examples 
being the head of a nail, the head 
on a pot of beer, a head of water, 
the head of a river. The head is 
that side of a coin which bears 
the figure of a head. The word is 
a synonym for beasts in the phrase 
5,000 head of cattle. 

Head, SibEbanois BoiaB (1793- 
1875). British administrator. Bom 
at Hermitage, near Rochester, Jan. 

1, 1793, and 

educated there 
and at Wool- 
wich, he was 
gazetted into 
the Royal En- 
gineers in 1811. 
Serving in the 
Mediterranean 
and through 
to Precis Head, the Waterloo 
British sdnunistrator 

After N.cooTc campaign, he 
retired from 
the army in 1825, and on his 
return from a brief visit to S. 
America wrote his Rough Notes of a 
Journey in the Pampas and Andes, 
1826. In 1835 he was appointed 
lieutenant-governor of Upper 
Canada, where his administration 
proved a conspicuous success. 


tion is often associated with simple 
anaemia. Headache is also common 
in many forma of nervous break- 
down, such as neurasthenia, 
anxiety neurosis, and shell shock. 
The headaches abate as the 
general condition improves. 

Pain at the back of the neck 
may be due to eye strain, or to 
infection of the wisdom teeth and 
of the sinuses. 

Migraine describes a severe pain 
in the head, always unilateral, 
always accompanied by nausea 
and sometimes by vomiting. An 
attack is ushered in by a disturb 
ance of some sensory tract by 
sound, light, taste, or smeU. 
It has even been suggested that 
Moses with his burning bush and 
Joan of Arc with her voices were 
both sufferers from migraine of 
which these were the visual and 
auditory signs. 

Migraine is severe 
and prostrating. If 
untreated in highly 
strung and intelli- 
gent subjects, it ^ 

tends to be an 
escape from the 
strains and dis- 
tresses of life and — — — - - 

to become incur- Head-Deformal 
able, mgrainels 
associated with in- Etunogn 

fection of the sin- 
uses or with a mechanical abnor- 
mality of the upper air passages, 
relief of which conditions should 
be sought, and with abnormal 
liver function, so that subjects are 
advised to avoid pork, milk, eggs, 
chocolate, and allfats except butter. 

Headaches also occur from tox- 
aemia in fevers, such as typhoid, 
malaria, influenza, tumours and 
diseases of the brain, injuries to 
the head, and affections of the ears 


head -boards, to emphasise the 
broad-headed skull, and sugar- 
loaf elongation by tight bandages, 
to emphasise the long-headed skulL 
Of these types, traceable among 
the early ancestors of the Armeni- 
ans and Kurds respectively, the 



Head-Deformation. Board and bandage for moulding 
the shape of an infant’s head, Borneo. Above, deformed 
head of a negro baby of the Algerian intenor 

Ethnographical Collection, British Museum 


latter was characteristic of the 
ancient Crimean peoples whom 
Hippocrates called long-headed. 

These deformities, still practised 
by Borneo Klemantans or land 
Byaks and some Melanesians, were 
carried across the Pacific to 
America. There they occurred 
among the ancient Maya, Aymara, 
and other peoples, their alien 
origin being confirmed by their 
absence from the Eskimo, Atha- 


He resigned in 1837 and settled 
in England, where he became 
a regular contributor to The 
Quarterly Review. A baronet 
from 1836, he died at Croydon, 
July 20, 1875. 

Headache. Pain in the head. 
It is a symptom of a large number 
of pathological conditions. 

Arterio-sclerosis, thickening of 
the coats of the arteries, is most 
freq.uently found in men of middle 
age and later, and is associated 
with gouty tendencies, Bright’s 
disease, affections of the heart, and 
other disorders. Treatment of 
headache due to this disorder is 
to relieve the underlying condition. 
In chronic dyspepsia the head- 
ache is associated with furred 
tongue, offensiveness of the breath, 
constipation, and discomfort after 
meals. In young girls the condi- 


and nose. 

A simple headache, the result of 
fatigue or overwork, can usually 
be relieved by a moderate dose of 
aspirin, after taking which the 
patient should lie down for a 
couple of hours. Frequently re- 
curring headaches indicate some 
constitutional cause which should 
be found and, if possible, remedied. 

Head Deformation. Artificial 
modification of the form of the 
human skuU. Widespread in 
primitive society, the custom, 
usually practised within the first 
year of mfancy, may have origin- 
ated in the accidental flattening 
of the back of the head by cradle- 
boards with hard supports instead 
of resilient pillows. Afterwards 
perpetuated intentionally as a 
tribal distinction, it developed two 
types : forehead flattening by 


pascan, and Algonquin regions. 
Forehead-flattening was observed 
by the Natchez and some N.W. 
Pacific tribes such as the Chinook ; 
S. American Indians still practise 
conical deformation here and there. 
Cranial disfigurements are not 
transmitted, and do not appear to 
affect mental vigour. 

Head-dress. Anything worn 
upon the hair or pate. Head- 
omament, amuletic or decorative, 
was probably devised by pre- 
historic man prior to protective 
coverings. In an Upper Palaeo- 
lithic cave at Mentone a male skull 
was found, adorned with stag’s 
teeth, fish-bones, and pierced 
shells. On Spanish cave-portraits 
horns and feathers are shown. Fur 
caps may also have been used in 
that age ; a Neolithic site in Den- 
mark has yielded a woollen cap. 
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Primitive forms of head-dress, 
governed by the formation of the 
hair and climatic conditions, in- 
clude dressed hair, decorated hair, 
head-bands, chaplets, brimless caps, 
brimmed hats, hoods, and veils. 
The hair may be dyed ; stiffened 
with protective materials, such as 
S. African ochre and grease. 
Upper Congo soot and padm-oil, 
Latuka interwoven bark or twine ; 
or shorn and replaced by a wig. 
Decoration is widespread; with 
teeth or bushy animal tads, as in 
Australia ; flowers, as in Polynesia 
and Burma; and leaves or gems. 

Head-bands of akin, bone, or 
fibre, used by Andamanese, Aus- 
tralians, Bushmen, and Fuegmns; 
suggest an ultimate Palaeolithic 
origin, and passed in the higher 
civilizations into turbans and dia- 
dems. Sometimes employed for the 
suspension of burdens, they per- 
mit of the attachment of beads, 
cowries, rams’ horns, wood shav- 
ings — ^as with the Ainu — ^and espeo- 
iaUy of feathers. These form the 
tribal or social badges of many 
peoples, such as the ancient 
Egyptian and modem Bari ostrich 
tips, Aztec trogon or quezal tails, 
Naga hombill tail-feathers, Pap- 
uan paradise plumes, Maori huia 
feathers, and N. American Indian 
eagle boxmets. Chaplets of grass 
have been worn by Malacca Sakai, 
flowers by Polynesians, leaves in 
ancient Greece, jewels in E. Tibet. 

High Crowns and Broad Brims 

For skull-caps Hottentot women 
use fur, Nilotic peoples beads with 
cowry rims, Samoan chiefs’ heirs 
fibre caps covered with women’s 
hair. Tall hats, among the Kavi- 
rondo, sometimes reach 6 ft. 
Broad-brimmed hats especially 
characterise S.E. Asia. The Pana- 
ma hat reached Central America 
through medieval Spain and Mor- 
occo from pre-Christian Eg^t. 
Hoods are found among Eslrimo 
and some Malay women; veils 
among most Muslim women and 
Tuareg men. From remote times 
head-iesses have been symbols of 
social or professional distinction, 
whether it be the helmets of 
warrior chiefs, the coronals of 
married women, or those affected 
by medicine-men, priests, head- 
men, or kings. 

The head-dress of women has 
raixged through every degree of 
design from simple to absurdly 
elaborate. Among the wealthier 
Anglo-Saxons it consisted of a 
headrail or coverchief, often con- 
fined by a fillet of gold and envel- 
oping head and shoulders and 
descending to the knees. In the 
14th and 15th centuries the so- 


caUed steeple or homed head-dress 
appeared ; this assumed immense 
proportions, varying from 18 ins. 
to 3 ft. in height. It was intro- 
duced from France, where a similar 
style is still worn by some of the 
peasantry. In England this was 
succeeded by the hood, and by the 
bonnet of Elizabethan times. 

The reign of William HI was 
marked by the towering head- 
dresses, or fontange, worn by 
women. Towards 1800 enormously 
high hair-dressing became fashion- 
able, and a curious hood, termed a 
calash, was introduced. This was 
made on the lines of the hood of a 
carriage, being supported by a 
framework of whalebone and 
pulled over the face by means of a 
string. See Cap ; Costume ; Hat. 

Head-htmtixig. Custom among 
some primitive peoples of slaying 
strangers or enemies in order to 
utilise their heads as cult-objects 
or tropMes. As developed out of 
human sacrifice by the Austric- 
speakiag peoples of S.E. Asia and 
its archipelagos, animistic pur- 
pose was partly spirit-worship, 
partly a productive rite. Until 
recent jeara it was practised 
mostly by ceremonial expeditions, 
in Austroasia (Naga, Wa) ; Indo- 
nesia (Dyak, Igorot, primitive 
Formosans) ; Melanesia (Solomon 
Islands) ; Polynesia (Maori). Sea 
Dyak and Formosans engrafted 
upon it the derivative purpose of 
qualifying for manhood and mar- 
riage. In Negro Africa — Nigeria, 
Togoland, Upper Congo— the cus- 
tom presents local variations. 

Bibliography. Head Hunters : 
Black, White and Brown, A. 0. 
Haddon, 1901 ; Home Life of 
Borneo Head-hunters, W. H. Fur- 
ness, 1902 ; The Tailed Head- 
hunters of Nigeria, A. J. N. 
Tremeame, 1912 ; Head-Hunters 
of the Amazon, F. de Graff, 1923. 

Headixigley. Suburb of Leeds, 
England. A residential district in 
the N.W. of the city, it is on the 
Leeds-Harrogate rly. line. Here 
is a Methodist training college. 
The cricket ground on which the 
Yorkshire XI plays is also the 
scene of test matches. An ancient 
“ shire oak ” close to the main 
road is 29 ft. in girth. 

Headlam, Abthtjb Cayley 
(1862-1947). British divine. Born 
at Wkoriton, Barnard Castle, Dur- 
ham, Aug. 2, 1862, the son of a 
clergyman, he was a scholar of 
Winchester and New College, 
Oxford, and a fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, 1885-97 (and 
again from 1924). After holding 
lectureships in theology at Cam- 
bridge, he was rector of Welwyn, 


Herts, from 1896 to 1903, when he 
became principal of King’s College, 
London and prof, of dogmatic 
theology there. Professor of 
divinity at Oxford, 1918, he be- 
came C.H., 1921, and was ap- 
pointed bishop of Gloucester, 1923, 
retiring in 1945. A forthright 
speaker and writer, Headlam 
edited the Church Quarterly Re- 
view, 1901-21 ; his writings in- 
clude works on archaeology and 
on theology, and more popular 
books such as The Life and 
Teaching of Jesus Christ, 1923; 
Economics and Christianity, 1926 ; 
What It Means to be a Christian, 
1933 ; the Holy Catholic Church, 
1945. He died Jan. 17, 1947. 

Headmaster. Name given in 
Great Britain and elsewhere to the 
principal of a pubho or other 
school for boys, although a special 
name, e.ff. rector, is used in certain 
schools. In addition to the Head- 
masters’ Conference (v.i.) there is 
in Great Britain the incorporated 
association of headmasters. Estab- 
lished in 1890, and incorporated in 
1896, this consists of many head- 
masters of public secondary schools 
in Great Britain. The offices are 
29, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 
Here are also the offices of the 
Association of Head Mistresses. 

Headmasters* Conference. An 
association of headmasters of 
public schools in Great Britain. 
Edward Thring, headmaster of 
Uppingham, inaugurated it in 
1869 by calling a meeting of head- 
masters at his house to form “ a 
school society and annual confer- 
ence.” Since then meetings have 
been held, generally every year, in 
Jan., and matters of interest to 
educationists discussed. The num- 
ber of schools represented at the 
conference is limited to 200. It 
was incorporated in 1909, and the 
offices are at 29, Gordon Square, 
London. See Public School. 

Head Noises on Tinetfus. 
Sounds, which have no objective 
existence, registered by the hear- 
ing centre in the human brain. 
They take the form of whistl^, 
singing, ringing, or bubbling. 
They may be due to some disease 
of the hearing apparatus ; to pro- 
longed use of such drugs as aspirin 
or quinine ; to working amid con- 
stant noise, as with electric drills ; 
or to hardening of the cerebral ar- 
teries. Hallucinations of sound, 
“ bearing noises,” are connected 
with some forms of mental dis- 
order. The causes should be 
sought and combated. 

Headquarters. Centre of an or- 
ganization whence instructions are 
supplied to subordinates, and the 
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entire enterprise controlled. In 
military organization, most nmts 
have their headquarters (commonly 
abbreviated to H.Q.,) which receive 
instructions from a higher H.Q. 
In both Great Wars the chain 
of communication descending from 
general headquarters (G.H.Q.) 
was to army, corps, division, bri- 
gade, regiment, or battalion, and 
battery, company, or squadron 
headquarters. Each H,Q. must be 
in a sufficiently central position be- 
hind its line to control the’ whole 
front for which it is responsible. 

In a commercial undertaki^, 
headquarters is sometimes applied 
to the central offices of the board 
of management, whence the busi- 
ness can be run in aU its ramffi- 
cations. See Staff. 

Head Resistance. Opposition 
offered by the air to a forward 
moving body. With objects moving 
over land or water, head resistance 
is measured independently of the 
impedance offered by the resist- 
ance of the water or by the friction 
resistance between wheels and 
road or track. For all geometric- 
ally similar bodies inclined at the 
same angle to the air stream, head 
resistance experienced is directly 
proportional to the density of the 
air and the square of the speed. 
This fundamental law of aero- 
dynamics holds good for land 
vehicles, ships, aircraft, rockets, 
and projectiles fired from guns. 
Near the ground, density variation, 
which governs head-resistance, is 
negligible, but density decreases 
rapidly with height ; at 22,000 ft. 
it is only half that at ground level, 
consequently resistance is halved 
also. Air density and head resist- 
ance being less at greater heights, 
high speed aircraft fly at high 
altitude. 

Doubling the speed at ground 
level squares head resistance, and 
trebling the speed cubes it. When a 
speed approximating to that of 
sound, 770 m,p.h., is achieved at 
sea level, head resistance attains a 
maxiTmim which cannot be over- 
come. Practical application of this 
theory is to design objects offering 
the minimum opposition to head 
resistance as their speed increases. 
See AerQd 3 Tiamios ; Fairing. 

Head Voice* Highest part of a 
human voice, so called because the 
sensation is as of sounds origin- 
ating in the upper part of the head. 
The term is sometimes used syn- 
onymously with falsetto (g.v.). 
See Singing ; Voice. 

Health. Sound condition of the 
entire animal organism in which 
the mind and all the organs 
function perfectly together. The 


word preserves the A.S. hWiK as 
to heal preserves hcelan, both from 
hal, hale, safe, sound. Medical 
practice regards the conservation 
of health as of equal importance 
with the cure of disease. 

Custom of Drinking Healths 

The widespread custom of 
drinking healths derives from the 
ancient religious ceremony of pour- 
ing libations to the gods, originally 
at the time of offering sacrifice, and 
afterwards on solemn occasions, as 
at ceremonial feasts. This custom 
was practised by the Greeks and 
Romans, and with other heathen 
customs was adapted to their own 
use by many Christianised peoples. 
The heathen tribute of honour to 
the gods, followed by one to the 
memory of the dead, became 
among Christians invocations to 
God and to the saints. From 
thought of the blessed dead it was 
a natural transition to tender 
thought of absent but living 
friends, and from them again to 
the friends present in the flesh. 

The same sacramental aspect of 
the wine-cup is seen in the ancient 
custom of princes and knights 
pledging mutual amity by drinking 
to the health of one another. In 
course of time the formality lost 
much of its significance, and in the 
17th to 19.th centuries the merely 
social custom became so tyrannical 
in the strictness of its etiquette, 
to say nothing of the extravagant 
absurdities attendant upon the 
proposal of a toast {q.v,), that by 
common consent the toast-list, or 
number of healths formally drunk 
at banquets, has now been reduced 
to the narrowest limits. 

Traces survive of long-ago days 
when the pledge of friendship 
symbolised by drinking to mutual 
health was not exchanged without 
mutual suspicion. Thus the glass 
bottom to a pewter mug provides 
the drinker with opportunity of 
watching for a stealthy blow ; and 
when the loving-cup is passed 
round, one guest holds the cover 
in his dagger-hand while his neigh- 
bour drinks to him, or if the cup 
be lidless, the guest who drinks is 
guarded on either hand by his 
next neighbour, all three standing 
simultaneously. See Insurance. 

Health, Department op, for 
Scotland. Department of the 
secretary of state for Scotland 
established under the Reorganiza- 
tion of Offices (Scotland) Act,1928, 
to take the place of the Scottish 
board of health set up in 1919. The' 
department is concerned with (1) 
public and personal health services 
.(prevention and cure of disease, 
general practitioner service, in- 


fectious diseases, maternity and 
child welfare, health of school 
children, nutrition) ; (2) provision 
of state-subsidised houses for the 
people of Scotland ; (3) general 
administration of the Town and 
Country Planning Acts ; and (4) 
environmental health services, 
e.g. water supply and sanitation. 
Most of these functions are dis- 
charged through town and county 
councils and other local bodies. 

Health, Ministry op. Depart- 
ment of the British civil service. 
It was established in 1919 to exer- 
cise in England and Wales func- 
tions with respect to health and 
local government which were pre- 
viously the responsibility of the 
local government board, the board 
of education, and the privy coun- 
cil. It also took over work per- 
formed by the national insurance 
commission set up in 1912 ; in 
1945, however, this function was 
transferred to the new ministry of 
National Insurance. 

The nodnistry of Health super- 
vises aU matters relating to public 
health, not only sanitary services 
but also housing and public assist- 
ance. It is concerned with rating 
and valuation, certain aspects of 
the law in relation to building, the 
audit of local authorities’ accounts, 
and the general and financial 
aspects of local government. 

Wide Scope of Health Services 

Public health services under the 
mmistry include maternity and 
child welfare ; control of in- 
fectious diseases ; preventive and 
curative services in connexion with 
tuberculosis, cancer, and venereal 
disease. Protective services con- 
trolled by the mmistry include 
supervision of the purity of food, 
drugs, and therapeutic substances ; 
water supply, sewerage, sewage 
disposal ; refuse disposal ; pro- 
vision of burial grounds and open 
spaces ; and the enforcement of 
building and other by-laws. 

By the National Health Service 
Act, 1946, the ministry of Health 
became responsible for free medical 
treatment for the population, in 
the home, surgery, hospital, or 
health centre. Maintenance of 
hospitals became the responsibility 
of the mmistry, which took over 
all endowments. Of numerous 
emergency services of the Second 
Great War controlled by the 
ministry, the emergency hospital 
scheme, the blood transfusion ser- 
vice, the civil nursing reserve, and 
the first-aid repair of houses were 
retained. 

This department administers 
Housing Acts, which give local 
authorities wide powers and duties 
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in building houses, clearing slums, 
mitigating overcrowding, and 
obliging landlords and owners to 
keep their properties in habitable 
repair. All plans for new houses 
require the approval of the minis- 
try, which insists upon standards 
of design, size, and fittings. Acute 
shortage of houses after the Second 
Great War made this one of the 
chief cares of the ministry of 
Health, which was given power to 
requisition empty houses, subject 
to conditions, for those who were 
inadequately housed. 

The ministry has no jiirisdiction 
in Scotland (v.s.) or N. Ireland, 
Many of its functions in Wales are 
exercised through the Welsh board 
of guardians, with headquarters at 
Cardiff. In general, most services 
are operated by the local authori- 
ties on its behalf. At the head of 
the ministry is a cabinet minister 
who receives a salary of £5,000 a 
year. He is responsible to parlia- 
ment for his department, and also 
for the work of the board of con- 
trol in relation to lunacy and men- 
tal deficiency, and for the depart- 
ment of the registrar-general for 
England and Wales. He is also a 
member of the committee of the 
pri^ council for medical research. 
Other officials are a parliamentary 
secretary and a permanent staff of 
civil servants under a secretary. 
The offices of the ministry are in 
Whitehall, See Housing. 

Health Centre. Building or 
group of buildings from which 
medical and social services are 
supplied to the community. The 
National Health Service Act, 1946, 
placed upon local authorities the 
duty of setting up, equipping, and 
maintaining health centres pro- 
viding aU or any of the following 
services : general medical services 
by medical practitioners ; general 
dental services by dental practi- 
tioners ; pharmaceutical services 
by registered pharmacists; ser- 
vices which the local health 
authority is required or empowered 
to provide ; health education. 

The types of buildings used as 
health centres and the scope of 
the services provided by them 
vary considerably in different parts 
of the world, even in the same 
country. As regards the area and 
pop. best served, it is probable that 
a single health centre can deal 
adequately with maternity, child 
welfare, and school medical ser- 
vices required by a pop. of 10,000 
— ^the optimum being fewer- 
Geographical and topographical 
considerations, e,g. the convenience 
of the people served, also have to 
be borne in mind. 


Health centres began in the 
U.S.A., where the idea was con- 
ceived of decentralising some of 
the functions of public health de- 
partments into district health 
centres, at the same time central- 
isi^ health activities within dis- 
tricts. In the development of the 
idea, Boston led the way, and by 
1936 had 11 neighbourhood health 
centres. Such centres, developed 
by cooperation between voluntary 
agencies (including the American 
Red Cross) and health depart- 
ments, proved to be of great value 
in both -preventive and curative 
medicine. 

In some countries of Europe 
health centres have been devel- 
oped, often on the American 
model ; while in China the League 
of Nations buUetia for 1936 stated 
that provincial health centres pro- 
vided a diagnostic laboratory ; 
hospital; midwifery school and 
mother and child welfare centre; 
school health centre; polyclinic; 
education and propaganda dept. 

Medical Flaxming Commission 

In Great Britain, a committee 
under Lord Dawson’s chairman- 
ship expressed the view in 1920 
that the general practitioner was 
too isolated in his work, and 
described a health centre as “ an 
institution wherein are brought 
together various medical services, 
preventive and curative, so as to 
form one organization,” A report 
of the medical planning com- 
mission, 1942, described the accom- 
modation and services that should 
be given in such centres. The white 
paper on the national health 
service, 1944, laid stress upon the 
value of t£e health centre as a 
medical care centre; and many 
local authorities in Great Britain 
had already built, before the pass- 
ing of the 1946 Act, centres from 
which were supplied maternity, 
child welfare, school, medical, and 
tuberculosis service. 

A health centre should be pro- 
perly so called only when it is a 
neighbourhood centre of both 
social and medical activities, stress 
being laid on the social and pre- 
ventive value of its services. The 
term cannot Justifiably be applied 
to a building where only medical 
care is provided. A health centre 
can, however, be developed within 
a hospital ; in fact, there are ad- 
vantages in such a scheme. See 
Pioneer Health Centre. 

B. H. Parry, M.D. 

Health Visitor. British state 
registered nurse with a further 
training in midwifery and holding 
a statutory qualification. Health 
visiting is a form of social service ; 


its object is the education of the 
people in healthy living and in the 
knowledge of what is meant by 
full physical and mental health 
and what is necessary to attain it. 
The duties of a health visitor vary 
according to district. Through her, 
legal enactments affecting the 
h^th and welfare of a fam&y are 
conveyed to the public. She visits 
homes and supervises children 
under school age in her district; 
attends the maternity and child 
welfare centre and advises mothers 
on the care and upbringing of their 
children and their personal health 
and hygiene during pregnancy and 
lactation. Her duties may include 
school nursing, visiting tubercu- 
lous patients, and making special 
investigations. 

Healy, Matjbioe (1887-1943). 
Irish author and broadcaster. Bom 
in Cork, Nov. 16, 1887. Nephew of 
Timothy Healy, he was educated 
at the Christian Brothers’ College, 
Cork; Clongowes Wood College; 
and University College, Dublin. 
In 1910 he was called to the Irish 
bar and four years later to Gray’s 
Inn. Recorder of Coventry from 
1941, he died May 9, 1943. Not 
until he was almost 50 did he come 
into public notice as author and 
broadcaster. His postscripts to the 
B.B.C. news early in the Second 
Great War were remembered for 
their wit, charm, and poignancy. 
He ranked as an authority on 
French wines and was a founder 
of the Wine and Food- Society. 
Healy published Claret and the 
White Wines of Bordeaux, 1934; 
The Old Munster Circuit, -1939; 
Stay Me with Flagons, 1940. 

Healy, Timothy Miohaei. 
(1855-1931). Irish politician. Son 
of Maurice Healy of Bantry, he be- 
came a railway 
clerk, then a 
London jour- 
nalist. He was 
called to the 
Irish bar in 
1884. He had 
already en- 
tered the 
house of com- 
Timothy M. Healy, mons in 1880 

WshpoU^ as Nationalist 
M.P. for Wex- 
ford, and remained therein until 
his retirement from politics in 1918, 
sitting for co. Monaghan, 1883-85 ; 
S. Londonderry, 1885-86; N. 
Longford, 1887-92 ; N. Louth, 
1892-1910 ; N.E. Cork, 1910-18. 

Healy’ s gifts as an orator, with 
his wit and independence, soon 
made him a prominent figure in 
parliament and in the Irish party. 
He broke away from Parnell at the 
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flpUt of 1890. He was expelled 
from the party in 1900, as he .was 
opposed to the United Irish League, 
but was readmitted in 1908, only 
to be again turned out in 1910. 
He was made a Q.C. in 1899 and 
called to the English bar in 1903. 
Eirst governor-general of the Irish 
Free State, Leo., 1922, he resigned 
after five years. He died March 
26, 1931. Consult Memories and 
Anecdotes, Sir D. P. Barton, 1933. 

Heanor. Urban dist. and market 
town of Derbyshire, England. It 
is 8 m. N.E. of Derby and is served 
by rly. (London Midland region). 
It stands on the Derbyshire coal- 
field, and the industries are coal- 
mining, ironfounding, engineering, 
pottery, and the making of hosiery 
and lace. There are a grammar 
school and a school of mining and 
engineering. Market days, Fri. 
and Sat. Pop. 22,380. 

: Heard (Henry Fitz-) Gerald 
(b. 1889). British writer. Bom 


so that the brain may recog- 
nize that the vibrations are fused, 
yet may be sensible of the con- 
stituents of fusion. The theory 
compares the basilar membrane of 
the ear to the strings of a piano, 
and it has been found that there 
are between 16,000 and 20,000 
cross fibres in the membrane, suffi- 
cient to provide all the combina- 
tions to give the sounds we hear. 

There are many difficulties in the 
acceptance of this theory and a 
number of others, more or less 
plausible, have been put forward. 
The Rutherford-Waller or “tele- 
phone” theory regards the basilar 
membrane of the ear as a telephone 
membrane ; while Ebbinghaus con- 
sidered that one tone set in motion 
not only certain vibrators, but 
others harmonically tuned to 
them. 

In order to produce movement 
in these physiological vibrators, 
the vibrations reaching them must 


depends on the amplitude of the 
vibration ; pitch, on the number 
of vibrations in a given time. A 
high note has many vibrations ; a 
low note few. Quality, the charac- 
teristic by which a tone is identi- 
fied as proceeding from a particular 
instrument, or a particular human 
voice, depends on the fact that 
many waves of sound are com- 
pound waves, built up of other 
waves. The ear has the power of 
resolving and classifying these 
waves. Hearing is’ apparently 
very little affect^ by the use of 
one or both ears, though un- 
doubtedly one ear corrects the 
faults of the other. Also it is 
more diffiult to judge the direc- 
tion of a sound when the hearing 
of one ear is impaired. G. T. Fech- 
ner has suggested that the ears per- 
ceive sounds at different pitches, 
so enabling a judgement to be 
formed as to the direction and, 
in many cases, distance from which 


Oct. 6, 1889, and educated at 
Sherborne and Cains College, Cam- 
bridge, he was literary editor of 
The Realist, 1929. He became 
known to a wide public through 
his fortnightly broadcasts. This 
Surprising World, 1930-33, and 
the series Science in the Making, 
1934. He joined Aldous Huxley 
in the U.S.A. in 1939 and with him 
developed a mystical philosophy. 
A writer of considerable power, 
his chief publications included 
The Emergence of Man, 1931 ; 
These Hurrying Years, 1934; Ex- 
ploring the Stratosphere, 1936; 
Pain,. Sex, and Time, 1939; 
Preface to Prayer, 1945. 

Hearing. Term used for the 
physiolc^cal sensation caused by 
vibrations which excite the audi- 
tory nerve. According to Helm- 
holtz’s theory there are in the ear 
certain vibrators tuned to varying 
frequencies of from 30 to 50,000 
vibrations a second which respond 
to these vibrations. Each vibrator 
can excite its attached nerve fila- 
ments, and when it does so an im- 
pulse, which the brain centres are 
capable of distinguishing or speci- 
fynog, is transmitted to them. 

There are other implied attri- 
butes of the vibrators. They must, 
£.g.f be easily set in motion, but 
quickly brought to rest. They 
Toa&y, by the amplitude of their 
own vibrations, signify to the 
brain the intensity of the vibra- 
tions impiuging on them, and 
evoke the sensations corresponding 
to loudness. If a compound wave 
of sound falls on the vibrators, 
.they can resolve it into its con- 
stituents, each vibrator picking 
out its sympathetic vibration, 


be of sufficient stren^h. That 
the necessary strength is extremely 
small may be realized from the 
fact that it has been estimated 
that the ear is affected by atmo- 
spheric vibrations of a wave length 
comparable to that of the wave 
length of light, i»e the energy re- 
quired to umuence the ear is of the 
same order of magnitude as that 
which produces impressions on the 
retina of the eye. 

Human and Lower Animal Hearing 

The human ear varies in its 
ability to detect sounds which are 
produced by a very high number 
of vibrations, a falling off taking 
place after middle age; but few 
ears can detect more than 30,000 
vibrations a second. A child can 
hear the pipe of a bat, but an 
adult can rarely do so. The lower 
limit is about 30 a second; the 
higher usually 38,000 a second. 
Animals are capable of detecting 
vibrations that are unheard by 
human beings, and Francis Galton 
devised a dog whistle of so high a 
note of vibration that only his dog 
could hear it. The Harlequin fly 
responds to its mate by a vibratory 
apparatus equivalent to a sound 
receiver, but the sound is quite 
beyond human ears. It has been 
shown by Campbell and Dye that 
there are “ sound waves ” of 
800,000 vibrations a second. 

The sensations of hearing fall 
into two groups classified as 
noises and musical sounds. Noises 
are caused by impulses irregular 
in intensity or duration ; musical 
notes by periodic and regular vibra- 
tions, In musical tones are three 
characteristics : intensity, pitch, 
and timbre or quality. Intensity 


sounds are coming. 

Hearing is not universal among 
animals, there being no reason to 
suppose such a sense among the 
lowest vertebrates, for example. 
Spiders, earthworms, Crustacea, 
etc., have been supposed to show 
responses to auditory stimuli. In- 
sects have not been proved to 
show any sense of hearing, though 
fishes, which possess a structure 
analogous to the ear, respond to 
the vibrations of a tuning fork. 

Though such animals as horses, 
dogs, and the higher vertebrates 
generally have a sense of hearing, 
its degree and range have not been 
fully ascertained. See Ear; Sound. 

Hearing. In law, term used for 
the judicial procedure in any law 
case. Strictly speaking, the term 
is usually confined to equity cases, 
but in common usage it applies to 
the hearing of any lawsuit. The 
word is also used for a sitting of 
any commission appointed to hear 
the evidence for and against any 
proposition, Procedure; Trial. 

Hearn, Laecadio (1856-1904). 
Author. Bom in Leucadia (Santa 
Maura), one of the Ionian Islands, 
he was the son 
of an Iris h 
army doctor 
by a Greek 
mother. He be- 
came a jour- 
nalist in the 
U.S.A., but in 
1891 went to 
Japan, where 

Lafcadio Hearn, he was profes- 
English 

^ in the univer- 

sity of Tokyo, 1896-1903. He 
married a Japanese wife, became 
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ziaturalised as a Japanese subject, 
and professed Buddhism. Hearn 
wrote with singular acuteness and 
charm on the people, manners, 
customs, and spirit of his adopted 
country. Bjs works include 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, 
1894 ; Gleanings in Buddha Fields, 
1897 ; Ghostly Japan, 1899 ; A 
Japanese Miscellany, 1^1 ; Japan ; 
an Attempt at Interpretation, 
1904. He died Sept. 23, 1904. 
His Life and Letters, by E. Bis- 
land, appeared in 1906. 

Heame, Thomas (1678-1735). 
English antiquary. Bom at Little- 
field Green, Berkshire, he was the 
son of the 
parish clerk of 
White Walt- 
haq>. Com- 
pelled to go 
out to work as 
ahoy, he found 
a patron who 
sent him to 
school at Bray 
and later to S. 
Edmund TTallj 
Oxford, where after graduating he 
was appointed an assistant in the 
Bodleian Library. In 1712 he be- 
came second keeper, but four years 
later was compelled to relinquish 
his position owiilg to his refusal to 
take the oath of allegiance to the 



Thomas Heame, 
English antiquary 


schools and Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge. Professor of history at 
Southampton, 1900-10, he held 
the chair of modem history at 
Durham, 1910-12, and then went 
to London university as professor 
of medieval history. Here he in- 
stituted free public lectures and 
during 1923-33 arranged courses 
on the social and political ideas of 
groups of thinkers from Augustine 
to Herbert Spencer. He retired in 
1934, and died at Oxted, March 10, 
1946. His chief publications in- 
cluded Main Currents of European 
History, 1917 ; Democracy at the 
Crossways, 1918 ; Survey of Social- 
ism, 1928. 

Hearsay. English legal term. 
Hearsay evidence is that given by 
a witness who does not personally 
know the fact but is merely repeat- 
ing a statement made by some 
other person. Such evidence is in 
general not admissible to prove 
the fact. There are, however, many 
exceptions : (1) admissions and 
confessions ; (2) certain statements 
by deceased persons ; (3) state- 
ments in pubuc documen'to. See 
Evidence. 

Hearse (Fr. Aerae, harrow). 
Wheeled vehicle for carrying the 
bodies of the dead to the place of 
burial. Heai^s range from a sim- 
ple box-shaped cart to elaborate 


April 29, 1863, son of a Californian 
mining magnate and senator, in 
1886 he secured from his father 
control of The 
San Francisco 
Examiner. In 
1895hebought 
The New York 
Morning Jour- 
nal, ran it in 
opposition to 
The New York 
World, re- 
named it The 
New York 
American, and 
became owner of similar “ yellow ” 
journals in leading cities, as weU 
as periodicals. Hrs syndicates of 
feature articles reached an enor- 
mous number of readers of other 
journals. At one period his profits 
averaged 15 million dollars a year, 
his publications consumed 60 
acres of forest a day in paper pulp, 
he had 70,000 men and women on 
his pay roll, and he paid his princi- 
pal leader writer $250,000 a year. 

Hearst figured in campaigns 
against the trusts, achieved notor- 
iety as the exponent of an anti- 
British policy, and was censured 
in 1906 by Roosevelt and Boot for 
his part in the campaign against 
McKinley. He sat in congress, 
1903-07. In 1904 he came second 



W. B. Hearst, 
American newspaper 
proprietor 



Hearse. Left, traditional open horse-drawn vehicle with glass panels : right, type of motor hearse which has 

largely superseded the older type 


Hanoverians. He died at Oxford, 
June, 1735, and was buried there. 

His principal works are Reli- 
quiae Bodleianae, 1703, and a 
Collection of Curious Discourses 
on English Antiquities, 1720. He 
edited Leland’s Itinerary, 1710-12. 
Extracts from his diaries were pub- 
lished as The Remains of Thomas 
Hearne, 3 vols., 1869, and the 
publication of the whole was begun 
by the Oxford Historical Society 
in 1885. 

Hearnshaw, Fossey Johin 
Cobb (1869-1946), A British his- 
torian. Bom at Birmingham, 
July 31, 1869, he was educated at 
Walsall and Manchester grammar 


glass-panelled, brass-railed, orna- 
mented conveyances, topped with 
black plumes. Originally a hearse 
was a harrow-shaped framework 
for holding candles in church, 
especially at funeral services. It 
developed ii^to a gorgeous, decor- 
ated canopy, holdmg candles, 
escutcheons, banners, epitaphs, 
verses, etc., especially for royalty 
and the nobility. The term is still 
used for a bier, coffin, or tomb, and, 
in heraldry, for a charge resembling 
a harrow or portcullis. See Burial 
Customs. 

Hearst, William Randolph 
(b. 1863). American newspaper 
proprietor. Bom at San Francisco, 


in the Democratic nomination for 
the presidency. He received large 
votes for the mayoralty of New 
York city in 1905 and 1909, and 
for the governorship of New York 
state in 1906 and 1910. 

In 1916 the British government 
refused to allow the international 
news service controlled by him to 
use the cables from Great Britain. 
The Canadian postmaster-general 
prohibited the entrance of Hearst 
newspapers into Canada. The emt 
barge was withdrawn in spring, 
1918. In 1930 the French govern- 
ment expelled Hearst from French 
territory for his part in the publi- 
cation of a secret document 




relating to naval negotiations. Fol- modification of chalices, which in 
lowing a drop in the circulation of Spanish and Italian packs repre- 


his papers, in 1938 he turned ^em 
over to a management committee. 


sented the clergy among the four 
orders of the community. To for- 


line. Its average weight is c. 300 
grammes (lOJ 02 .), and its size is 
roughly the same as that of its 
owner’s closed fist. It consists of 


and sold two-thir^ of his art time tellers, hearts refer to the four chambers : right and left 
trearores, as well as the castle of affections and qualities of the auricle or atrium, and right and 
St. Ignat’s in Wales, which he had mind; the nine of hearts is the left ventricle. The right ventricle 


purchased m 1925. 


wish card.” Lewis CarroU intro- 


Heart. One of the red suits in duced the royal family of hearts 
a pack of playing cards; or any into Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
card belonging to that suit. Hearts land, making use of the old nursery 
took their present form early in the rhyme beginning “ The queen of 
history of cards, probably as a hearts, she made some tarts.” 

HEART: THE HUMAN PUMP 

E. A. Schott, K.D. (Heidelberg), M.B.C.S. 

A physiological description of the heart and its action is 
Jollied hy an explanation of the symptoms and causes of the 
principal forms of heart disease,' See also articles on other 
parts and organs of the body 

The heart is the organ acting as the bulbus cordis. By bending on 
a pump which propels the blood itself the tube assumes the form 
through the circulatory system. of an S-shaped loopL The sinus 


left ventricle. The right ventricle 
and auricle lie in front, the left 
ventricle and left auricle behind, ’ 
the left ventricle also forming the 
left border and the apex of the 
heart. Each auricle has an exten- 
sion ; these extensions are called 
the auricular appendages. The 
auricles are separated from one 
another by the interauricular sep- 
tum, the ventricles by the inter- 
ventricular septum. The left 
auricle communicates with the left 
ventricle by the left auriculo-ven- 
tricular mitral orifice, the right 
auricle with the right ventricle by 
the right auriculo- ventricular ori- 
fice. The venous blood returns to 


rough the circulatory system. of an S-shaped loopL The sinus fice. The venous blood returns to 
While references to the cireula- venosus is absorbed into the right the right auricle through the great 
tion of the blood are found in the auricle ; the atrial portion divides veins (superior and inferior vena 
earliest known records (Egyptian into a right and left auricle by cava) and the coronm*y sinus, and 
ipyri of the 15th century b.c.), growth of (endocardial) cushions, reaches the right ventricle through 


l>apyri of the 15th century b.c.), growth of (endocardial) cushions, 
and t|ie Chinese are believed to have and of a septum (which itself is 


had some knowledge of it as early 
as 2000 B.C., the discovery of the 


formed by fusion of the remaining 
parts of two septa) ; other septa 


true function of the heart was grow to divide the primitive ven- 
made by William Harvey (g,t>.), 
whose epoch-making book Exer- 
citatio Ainatomica de Motu Cordis 
et Sanguinis in Animalibus ap- acrj* 

peared in 1028. The human heart 
has been closely associated in the 
popular mind with the emotions, 
as the folklore and poetry of many vche of mrenor 
countries show. reooeava'- 

Propulsion of Blood , ^ 

A pump mechanism for the pro- 
pulsion of blood is present in most 
animals. In most fishes the heart 
is a -single tube which forces the . 
blood through the gills. This tube 
expands into various cavities 

which, from the tail forwards, are Anttrlofpafiinorymuteltefiit^vtntnde 
the sinus venosus, auricle, ven- _ 

triVle and bnlbns rnrdis Tn saoniA Heart. Section showing the ventrici 

tricie, j^na omous corcus. in some ^ght side the atrioventricular ori 

term these parts can be traced m across. On the left side the section pi 
aU the higher animals : the heart aortic orifice and in front of the atri 
of amphibia contains a sinus Grai/'« Anatomy, bv permw«*on 0 / Lo: 


eoronory 
anay ~ 


Tficmpievahn 
mdtal aap 



Antirlor papllftry mutek of right vtntrick 


Heart. Section showing the ventricular septum. On 
the right side the atrioventricular orifice has been cut 
across. On the left side the section passes through the 
aortic orifice and in front of the atrioventric orifice 

From Gran’s Anatomy, by permission of Longmans, Green Ss Co. 


reaches the right ventricle through 
the right auriculo-ventricular ori- 
fice. The right ventricle propels it 
into the pulmonary artery through 
the branches of which it reaches 
the lungs, there to 
take up oxygen 

Mmeoary trunk (cut) dnd give off CBX- 

bon dioxide. The 
blood thus arter- 

“ Mltrolvalre. . i i -it 

^ntorieraap tUe leit aUTlCle Dy 

^ foiir puhnon- 

Membnnoin port . ^ ' 

ofventrtcuhr Q'ty VeiUS, paSSeS 

into the left ven- 
tricle, through the 
vontricuiar left auriculo-ven- 
tricular (mitral) 
orifice, and is 
ejected by the left 
ventricle into the 
aorta, the 
branches of which 
oar^ it into the 
ses though the various parts 01 

rentric orifice the body. 

man,. Orean * Ca. 


fAmbrantm part 
of veatrieuhr 


venosus, two auricles, one ven- 
tricle, and a bulbus cordis ; the 
ventricular septum begins to ap- 
pear in the reptiles, being nearly 
complete in the crocodiles. Both 
septa are complete in the birds, in 
which the sinus venosus is no 
^longer a separate chamber, but 
becomes absorbed into the right 
auricle, as is the case in the mam- 
mals. 

In the human embryo the heart 
develops in front of the pharyn- 
geal region from a simple tube in 
which four expansions, separated 
by grooves, form ; these are the 
sinus' venosus, the primitive at- 
rium^ the primitive ventricle, and 


tricle into a left and right chamber, 
and the part of the bulbus cordis, 
which is in proximity to the heart, 
into the aorta and pulmonary 
artery. 

The heart of a human being 
lies in the chest between the two 
lungs, behind the lower two -thirds 
of the breast bone, in front of the 
oesophagus and above the dia- 
phragm on which it rests. It is 
roughly conical in shape, with its 
base directed upwards, to the 
right and backwards, its apex 
downwards, to the left and for- 
ward. Normally about one-third 
of the organ lies to the right and 
two-thirds to the left of the mid- 


sure that the blood flows in one 
direction only: (1) the tricuspid 
valve, guarding the right auriculo- 
ventricular opening which consists 
of three cusps, the close apposition 
of which during ventricular con- 
traction prevents the backflow of 
blood from the right ventricle into 
the right auricle; the free border of 
the cusps is attached by means of 
fibrous cords (chordae tendineae) 
to muscular projections in the 
interior of the right ventricle 
(musculi papillares), the contrac- 
tion of which prevents the cusps of 
the valve from being driven into 
the right auricle by the blood 
stream : (2) the pulmonary valve, 
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at the origin of the pulmonary cles to another accumulation of 
artery from the right ventricle, specialised tissue situated at the 
consisting of three semilunar folds junction between auricles and ven- 
which prevent backflow of the tricles, called the atrioventricular 
blood from the pulmonary artery node. Thence it is conducted along 
into the right ventricle during (and to) the interv^tricular sep- 
relaxation (diastole) of the ventri- turn by the bundle of His (so named 
cles ; (3) the bicuspid (or mitral) after its discoverer) and through 
valve, guarding the left auriculo- its two main branches the ramifica- 
ventricular oj^ning, consisting of tions of which, called Purkinje 
two cusps which during contrac- fibres, conduct the impulses to the 
tion of the ventricles prevent back- ventricles. This anatomical ar- 
flowof blood from the left ventricle rangement and the high rate of 
into the left auricle by a mechanism conduction of the impulse through 
essentially identical with that of the the network of Purkinje fibres (4 
tricuspid valve described above ; meters per sec.) result in the acti- 
and (4) the aortic valve, at the vation of the whole of both ventri- 
root of the aorta, consisting of des by the impulse in less than 
three semilunar folds which pre- second, 
vent regurgitation of blood ^m Starling’s Law 

the aorte into the left ventricle. The heart muscle possesses the 


The heart consists of three properties of excitability and con- 
layers : an inner lining membrane tractility, i.e. it responds to 
(endocardium), a muscular layer (intrinsic and external) stimuli 
(myocardium), and a double outer by contracting. Throughout the 
lining membrane (pericardium) en- period of contraction (refractory 
vdoping the heart. The heart phase) it does not respond to exter- 
deriv^its blood supply ^ 

from the two coronary \ 

arteries which originate 
from the first part of Asundintaona^ 

the aorta; the venous j^uunoncry trunk 

blood of the heart re- 

turns to the right 

aurideviathecoronaiy 

veins and the coronary 

smus. The ae^e sup- ' ' •'m 

ply of the heart is L f ^ ^ 

derived from the vagus 

nerve and the sym- T 

p^tic nervous 

The activity of the T V'X - /^^^ferfcortfum 

heart is rh^hmical, / , j MBi j' ^'“*1 

consisting of alter- 
nating phases of con- 
traction, called systole, 
and relaxation, called ctmrpt taiiw of diophrogm 

diastole. The tw o Heart. Anterior view ol the organ and the peti- 
auricles contract virtu- cardinm. The anterior part o£ the pericardium 

allv simultaneously, „ has been removed 

< From Buchanan s Anatomy 

and so do the two 

ventricles ; but the contraction of nal stimuli ; it is subject to the 




Heart. Anterior view of the organ and the peri- 
cardinm. The anterior part of the pericardium 
has been removed 
From Buchanan" s Anatomy 


Examination of the heart itself is 
mainly directed to obtaining infc^- 
matien about the condition of its 
various parts, its position, size, 
shape, and mode of action. 

Inspection and palpation of a 
person’s chest show in many, 
though not all, a pulsation with 
each heart beat at a point about 
3J ins. to the left of the midline 
between the 6th and 6th ribs; 
this “ apex beat ” is caused by the 
forward thrust of the apex with 
each contraction of the ventricles. 
By locating the apex beat as well as 
by the percussion of the heart some 
idea about the size and position 
of the heart can be obtained. 
The normal heart produces two 
sounds which can be heard by a 
stethoscope (auscultation) or re- 
corded graphically (phonocardio- 
graphy). Far more accurate in- 
formation about the size, shape, 
position, and mode of action of 
the heart can be obtained by 
means of X-rays, by which the 
shadow of the pulsating heart 
is studied on a fluorescent screen 
and photographs of the X-ray 
picture of the chest are taken. 

Electrocardiograms 

By this method the .heart is 
visualised since the air-fllled lun^ 
allow the X-rays to penetrate 
whereas the blood-fill^ heart 
intercepts them. During each 
contraction the heart produces 
changes in electrical potential 
(action currents) which spread 
throughout the body and which 
can be recorded by suitable 
instruments ; such records are 
called electrocardiograms. The 
basic fact underlying this method 
is that the active part of a muscle 
is electro-n^ative as compared 
with the inactive ones. The 
features of such tracings therefore 
depend on the site of origin and 
mode of spread of the excitation 
wave through the heart which is 
accompanied by the changes in 


the auricles precedes that of the 
ventricles by about i second. The 
normal heart rate at rest is 70-76 
per min. in the adult, but varies 
considerably in different indi- 
viduals. It is higher in the infant 
and as a result of exercise or 
excitement, and often lower in 
athletes and in the aged. The 
rhythmic contractions of the heart 
are due to impulses which 
originate in a definite area in the 
right auricle, near the orifice of the 
superior vena cava, where there 
is an accumulation of cells of 
special structure ; the sino-auricu- 
lar node (also called the normal 
pace-maker). From there the 
stimulus spreads through the auri- 


all-or-none ” law, which means 
that if a stimulus is sufficiently 
strong to provoke a response, the 
muscle contracts with the full force 
it is capable of exerting. This force 
varies with the initial length of the 
muscle fibres (Starhng’s law), the 
length of the preceding period of 
relaxation (diastole), and the state 
of nutrition of the heart muscle. 

When a physician suspects that 
a person has heart disease he 
requires to have a detailed medical 
history of the patient as well as to 
make a thorough general exami- 
nation, including examination of 
other parts of the circnlatory 
system, e.g. of the pulse in arteries 
and veins, and of blood pressure 


electrical potential. Electrocar- 
diograms give information about 
the rate and rhythm of the 
heart as well as of the condition 
of the heart muscle, since disease 
of the myocardium affects the 
mode of spread of -the excitation 
wave and thereby produces 
changes in the record. 

By studying the effect upon the 
heart of physical exercise informa- 
tion about the functional state of 
the heart is obtained. - 

The normal heart has great 
reserve power and adaptability 
which make possible a quick 
adaptation to the increased de- 
mands caused by exercise ; in 
strenuoup exertion the output of 
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blood may be increased from 7 
pints per min, (an average normal 
at rest) to 70 pints per min. 

Diseases or the Heart. 
Two Tnfl.m groups of conditions 
may be distinguished : those 
associated with structural changes 
sometimes called organic heart 
disease, and those without struc- 
tural abnormalities in which only 
the function of the heart is 
affected. Combinations of the two 
often occur. 

Structural heart disease may be 
congenital, i.e, exist from birth, 
or acquired. Congenital heart 
disease is rare, in most cases it is 
due to malformation of a part or 
parts of the heart. Several groups 
of such conditions are recognized 
according to w’hether or not an 
abnormal communication between 
the two sides of the heart exists 
and whether aiid to what extent 
blood flows through abnormal 
short-circuiting channels (shunts) 
from the right to the left side in the 
heart or the great vessels originat- 
ing from it. Considerable progress 
has been made recently in the 
diagnosis of congenital heart 
conditions, some of which have 
been found to be amenable to 
surgical treatment. 

The three most important causes 
of acquired structural heart dis- 
ease are infections, long continued 
strain on the heart, and de- 
generative changes of the . heart 
muscle due to atheromatosis (ar- 
teriosclerosis). 

Effect of Rheumatic Fever 

Of all infections, rheumatic 
fever affects the heart most 
frequently and most seriously. 
Rheumatic heart disease is one of 
the most important conditions 
resulting in death or prolonged 
invalidism of young people. In the 
acute stage rheumatic fever tends 
to affect all three layers of the 
heart, causing inflammation of the 
endocardium (endocarditis), of the 
myocardium (myocarditis), and 
of the pericardium (pericarditis). 
Healing of the endocarditis is often 
associated with scarring, which 
produces thickening, shortening, 
and deformities of the valves and 
their cords of attachment, re- 
sulting in chronic valvular heart 
disease : either a narrowing of the 
valvular orifice (valvular stenosis) 
or leaking of the valve (valvular 
incompetence), in most cases a 
combination of the two ; the 
left valves of the heart (mitral 
and aortic) are the ones almost 
exclusively affected directly. In 
this condition murmurs are heard 
on auscultation of the heart 
which may precede follow, or 


replace one or both of the two 
normal heart sounds ; the time of 
occurrence, the character, and the 
site of the murmur make possible 
diagnosis of the type and site of 
the valvular lesions. 

Forms of Valvular Disease 

Subacute bacterial endocarditis 
is an infection usually caused by a 
certain t37pe of streptococcus 
which in most cases affects persons 
with chronic valvular heart dis- 
ease. In this condition, previously 
almost invariably fatal, penicilhii 
seems to be effective at least in a 
certain proportion of cases. Acute 
bacterial endocarditis differs from 
the subacute form in producing 
severe destruction of the valves ; 
it is daused by a variety of micro- 
organisms, the heart condition 
forming only a part of a general 
blood invasion by those germs ; it 
is usually rapidly fatal. 

Many other infections may affect 
the heart, especially during the 
acute stage of the infection, but as 
a considerable number of them 
can now be controlled by drugs 
their permanent effect on the heart 
is less serious and rarer than it was 
a few decades ago. Mention may 
be made of the toxic damage to 
the heart muscle by the toxin of 
the diphtheria baciUus, and of 
pericarditis in tuberculosis, in the 
late stages of certain kidney 
diseases, and in thrombosis of 
a coronary artery. Many con- 
ditions formerly believed to be 
myocarditis are now known not to 
he true inflammation of the heart 
muscle. 

If syphilis affects the circulatory 
system, it causes a special kind of 
inflammation of the first part of 
the aorta often affecting the 
orifices of the coronary arteries. 
Thence it may spread to the aortic 
valve, causing aortic incom- 
petence. 

The second important group of 
structural heart diseases is that 
caused by long continued strain 
imposed on the heart. Chronic 
high blood pressure produces this 
kind of strain in respect of the left 
ventricle, a rise in pressure in the 
pulmonary artery and its branches 
(from various causes) in respect of 
the right one. The wall of the 
ventricle, which has to carry out 
an increased amount of work 
owing to the increased pressure 
against which it expels the blood, 
increases in thickness (hyper- 
trophy), and eventually its cavity 
enlarges (dilatation). In advanced 
cases with heart failure both sides 
of the heart are usually involved. 

Atheromatosis of the arteries, 
in particular of the coronary 


arteries, is the most important 
cause of degenerative changes in 
the heart muscle and predisposes 
to thrombosis of a branch of a 
coronary artery (coronary throm- 
bosis). It is one of the most im- 
portant causes of death in middle 
aged and elderly individuals, death 
often occurring suddenly. An im- 
portant symptom of atheromatosis 
of the coronary arteries is angina 
pectoris. 

Functional disorders of the heart 
without any constant structural 
changes may be caused by a great 
variety of factors, e.p. by abnormal 
conditions elsewhere in the body 
such as certain forms of goitre and 
Graves’ disease ; by nutritional 
deficiencies ; by excess of coffee, 
tea, or nicotine ; and by emotional 
factors. Effort syndrome or neuro- 
circulatory asthenia is a condition 
in which symptoms of heart and 
nervous disorder occur in pre- 
disposed individuals as a result of 
physical or mental fatigue, and is 
commonly associated with an 
anxiety state. 

Organic heart disease may be 
present without giving rise to any 
symptoms. Many persons with 
some structural abnormality of the 
heart are able to lead normal lives, 
the heart compensating for the 
lesion by adapting its function so 
as to provide an adequate circu- 
lation. 

Signs of Heart Failure 

When the heart begins to fail 
certain changes invariably make 
their appearance. In congestive 
heart failure shortness of breath 
is the earliest and an important 
symptom, occurring at first as a 
result of severe exertion, but, with 
increasing heart failure, after an 
ever slighter degree of exercise, 
even at rest, and in certain forms 
of heart failure at night (cardiac 
asthma). Fluid accumulates in 
various parts of the body resulting 
in sweUmg of the ankles and legs 
(oedema), enlargement of the liver, 
retention of fluid in the lungs, 
chest, and abdomen (dropsy) ; in 
certain forms of heart faflure a 
bluish discoloration of the skin 
(cyanosis) develops, especially 
marked in some of the exposed 
parts of the body. The heart is 
nearly always enlarged. 

Angina pectoris is a discomfort 
variously described as a feeling of 
oppression, constriction, or pain 
in the chest, usually behind or to 
the left of the breast-bone, often 
radiating to the shoulders and 
arms (far more commonly to the 
left). It may occur intermittently, 
being precipitated by exertion or 
excitement and aggravated by a 
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heavy meal and by cold (angina of 
effort). The same kind of dis- 
comfort may occur at rest. In its 
most severe and prolonged form 
angina of rest is encountered in 
coronary thrombosis. Angina 
pectoris is a result of a dispro- 
portion between oxygen supply to, 
and oxygen demand by, the heart 
and is most commonly caused by 
coronary artery disease, but occurs 
in a variety of other conditions. 

Palpitation is an unpleasant 
feeling of being conscious of the 
heart’s action ; it occurs normally 
with excitement and effort, other- 
wise mainly in certain forms of 
irregular heart action, certain 
valvar lesions. Graves’ disease, 
etc., and is an outstanding symp- 
tom in neuro-circulatory asthenia. 

Respiratory Arhythxnia 

One common form of irregular 
heart action (arhythmia) is a 
variation in heart rate with respir- 
ation, called respiratory or sinus 
^arhythmia, and is normal in child- 
*ren and young adults and occurs 
in highly-strung individuals ; it 
never denotes heart disease. So- 
called missed beats is an arhythmia 
caused by a premature con- 
traction of the heart followed by a 
longer pause ; it is generally found 
in healthy hearts, though it may 
be associated with heart disease. 
Auricular fibrillation is a con- 
dition in which the normal con- 
traction of the auricles is replaced 
by fine twitchings occurring at a 
rapid rate and in which the ven- 
tricles contract in a completely 
irregular rhythm ; it is often, but 
not always, associated with some 
form of heart disease. 

Abnormally slow heart action 
is called bradycardia ; heart rates 
of about 60 per min. and even 
lower may be normal for certain 
individuals ; bradycardia in elderly 
persons is usually due to athero- 
matosis and may (but need not) be 
due to complete heart block, a 
condition in which the ventrides 


he or she lives. When applicable 
and possible the underlying con- 
dition is treated. Adjustment of 
the patient’s life according to the 
kind and degree of heart disease 
is essential, and special attention 
must be paid to the appropriate 
kind and amount of work and 
other activities, both mental and 
physical, adequate periods of rest, 
and avoidance of overstrain and 
fatigue. In many cases some 
dietetic readjustments are essen- 
tial, though severe restrictions in 
the diet are rarely required in un- 
complicated cases. Drugs occupy 
an important place, the choice of 
the drug and its dose being de- 
pendent on the condition and the 
individual’s reaction. Digitalis, 
sedatives, quinidine, and a great 
number of drugs, promoting the 
elimination of fluid from the body, 
are the ones most commonly pre- 
scribed. The psychological aspect 
of heart disease is most important 
and every consideration to it must 
be given in the treatment. Some 
patients are improved by blood 
letting and in others the adminis- 
tration of oxygen is of great value. 
Physical treatment — ^massage, 
gymnastic exercises, medicinal 
baths — is beneficial in some in- 
stances ; they can with advantage 
be combined with graduated 
exercise in suitable cases. 

Heartbreak House. Comedy 
in 3 acts by Bernard Shaw. Des- 
cribed by its author as “ a fantasy 
in the Kussian manner on English 
themes,” it was first produced at 
the Court Theatre, London, Oct. 
18, 1921, when Edith Evans (g. v,) 
created the part of Lady Utter- 
word. Unlike. many of Shaw’s 
plays, it has emotional content 
and a romantic setting. The 
original production was denig- 
rated by the critics, and Shaw 
publicly challenged their judge- 
ment. Bevivals in London 
included those at the Queen’s, 
1932 ; Westminster, 1937 ; Cam- 


Henry I and Henry IH, both in 
France ; Edward I, at Jerusalem ; 
and James 11, at Chaillot, near 
Paris. That of Eleanor, queen of 
Edward I, was buried at Lincoln. 

The heart of Robert Bruce, 
after many adventures, was even- 
tually placed in Melrose Abbey 
instead of at Jerusalem, as he had 
wished ; the heart of Paul White- 
head, secretary of the Medmenham 
“ HeU Fire ” Club, was buried 
with much pomp in the Le 
Despenser mausoleum at West 
Wycombe, Bucks, in 1776; and 
-that of Daniel O’Connell at Rome. 
The practice was prohibited by 
Pope Boniface VIII, but again 
permitted by Benedict XI. A 
modern example is afforded by 
the burial at Stinsford, Dorset, in 
1 928 of the heart of Thomas Hardy, 
poet and novelist, whose ashes lie 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Heart of Midlothian, The. 
Scott’s seventh novel, the second 
of The Tales of My Landlord series, 
and adjudged by good critics the 
best of the Waverleys. It is a story 
of infinite pathos, with a heroine in 
humble life (Jeanie Deans), whose 
sweet naturalness and devotion to 
her erring half-sister Effie have 
moved the hearts of novel readers 
all over the world since the book 
was flbrat published in Jime, 1818. 

Its principal features are Effie 
Dean’s romance, her trial for 
child-murder, the true-blue Pres- 
byterianism of her father, “ Douce 
Davie,” the self-sacrifice of the 
deputy-schoolmaster, Reuben But- 
ler, and his courtship of Jeanie; 
the quaint characters of the two 
lairds of Dumbiedikes ; the fateful 
figure of the ne’er-do-well, Staun- 
ton ; the tragedy of Meg Murdock- 
son and her daughter, Madge Wild- 
fire; and the picture of the Por- 
teous Riot (1736), with which the 
story opens. The title is taken 
from the old Edinburgh Tolbooth 
(prison). Daniel Terry dramatised 
the novel in 1819. 


contract independently from the bridge, 1943. , , . Heart’s Content, 

auricles owing to an interruption Heart-burial. Burial of the Seaport of New- 

of the conduction of the stimulus heart apart from the body. This foundland. In the 

of contraction from auricles to practice dates from remote times, " S.E., it stands on 

ventricles. and in Europe was apparently the E. side of Trinity 

Abnormally fast heart action is most common in the 12th and " , Bay, and has a good 

called tachycardia ; several forms 13th centuries. It was possibly | harbour used by 

are distinguished according to the due to the notion that the heart ^ fishermen and 

mechanism of the heart action was the seat of the noble qualities, others. Here is the 

during the periods of fast action, a motive perhaps reinforced later terminus of the 

While certain forms occur in con- by a pious desire to secure the cables from Valentia, 

nexion with heart disease, tachy- prayers of more than one commu- Eire, 

cardia in itself does not denote nity for the soul. Crusaders had Heartsease or 

the presence of the disease. their hearts buried in Jerusalem. Wild Pansy (Viola 

The treatment of patients with Among kings of England whose tricolor). Herb of the 

heart disease calls for a detailed hearts have been interred apart family Violaceae, 

study of each case individually from their bodies are Richard I, native of Great 

together with the setting in which whose heart was buried at Rouen ; foliage Britain, N. Europe, 
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N. Africa, and Asia. It differs garden forms evolved by se- 
conspicuonsly from the violets in lection and breeding from the 
the lyrate form of leaf with leafy little wUdflower. See Pansy, 
stipules, and in the Heartseed 

sepals having ear- f {G ardiospermum 

like processes. The I ^ halicaccLbuTu). Cliinb- 

small flowers are I " ing herb of the family 

whitish, yellow, and * Sapindaceae, ^ native 

purple, the tints of l^be tropics. Its 

sometimes combined 

in one flower, some- 1 into coarsely toothed, 
times distinct. :|j lance-shaped leaflets. 

Among other popular .1} The smaU greenish- 

names for the flower 11 y white flowers form 

were Love-in-idle- W short sprays. The 

ness. Three-faces- r seed vessel is a 

under-one-hood, ■* — - — =— '* bladder-like capsule, 

pawnee, or pansy Heartseed. Foliage, flower, and the round seeds 
(Fr. peTLsee), The and seed pod ^ heart-shaped 

last name has been adopted scar, whence the name. Ap. alter- 
generally for the many wonderful native name is balloon vine. 


HEAT: A MANIFESTATION OF ENERGY 

^ B. W. B. Stephens, PI1.D.. lecturer in Physics, 
Imperial College of Science and Technology 


Here are described the various theories of heat and its measuremmt, 
serving as a general introduction to the many articles in this Ency- 
clopedia dealing with heat in its various manifestations. Among 
such articles are Conduction ; Freezing point ; Fusion ; Melting 
point; Thermo-dynamics. See also Heating 


The common sensations ex- 
perienced by everyone who touches 
the surface of a body lead to a 
rough classification of bodies as 
“ hot ” or “ cold.” Also the sensa- 
tions experienced when in full view 
of the sun or a fire, or even when 
sufficiently close to a hot but non- 
luminous body, and the observa- 
tions of the tendency of bodies 
which originally were unequally 
hot to come to the same state of 
hotness or coldness, impress on 
our minds the idea of the trans- 
ference of something which we 
call “ heat ” from body to body. 
Care is required to avoid confusing 
the sensation of hotness and the 
concept of “temperature” based 
on them, with the concept of heat. 

Measurement of Temperature 
Historically the study of the 
science of heat began with inves- 
tigations concerning the measure- 
ment of temperature. The sense 
of touch is neither sensitive nor 
precise enough to serve as a reliable 
guide in such matters. The inven- 
tion of the first thermometers has 
been ascribed to various people, 
but certainly Galileo’s claim is 
one of the best established, and 
in the hands of his pupils who 
formed the famous “ Accademia 
del Cimento ” at Florence, mea- 
surement of temperature attained 
a very fair standard of accuracy. 
These Florentine academicians 
adopted the glass bulb and stem, 
containing either mercury or spirits 
of wine, choosing as “ fixed 


points ” the temperature of snow 
in the severest frost and the tem- 
perature of the bodies of cows 
and deer, and divided the stem 
between into 40 or 80 equal parts. 

Fahrenheit’s Discovery 

G. H. Fahrenheit (1686-1736) 
perfected the mercury in the glass 
thermometer by discovering a 
simple process for cleaning mer- 
cury, and by observing that the 
temperature of a boiUng liquid 
depends on the pressure impressed 
on its surface by -the atmosphere 
or by artificial means. Having 
taken his zero to be marked when 
the bulb was in a mixture of ice, 
sal-ammoniac and water, and 
another fixed point to be indicated 
when the bulb was under the arm- 
pit of a healthy person, he divided 
this interval into 24 equal divi- 
sions ; finding these to be too large, 
he sub-divided them into four 
equal parts. 

On this scale he found that 
pure melting ice gave constantly 
32, and he no doubt used this as a 
check on his graduation, and he 
found that boiling water was 
generally between 211 and 213, 
varying -with the height of the 
barometer. Ultimately melting ice 
was taken as one fixed point and 
marked 32, and steam rising from 
water boflhig under a pressure of 
one “ standard atmosphere ” (760 
mms. or 29*92 ins. barometric 
height) was taken as another and 
marked 212. In 1742 Celsius of 
Upsala suggested the centesimal 


division, and marked the “ boiling- 
point ” 0 and the “ freezing-point ’! 
100. Eight years late Stromer, 
also of Upsala, suggested the in- 
version of the numbers, and gave 
us the present scale of the “ centi- 
grade ” thermometer. 

As different liquids did not ex- 
pand proportionately one with the 
other on receiving similar altera- 
tions in hotness, some difficulty 
was experienced in deciding on the 
points which were to be marked 
1, 2, 3, etc., since mercury indi- 
cated a slightly different series 
from other suitable liquids such as 
alcohol, pentane, etc. Through the 
researches of Boyle and Amontons 
in the 17th century, of Gay-Lussac, 
Dalton, and Charles in the 18th 
and 1 9th, and of Begnault in the 
19th century, the expansibility of 
gases had been very carefully 
observed, and the notable fact that 
their expansibilities were by no 
means equal had been clearly 
enunciated, especially' for those 
gases like hydrogen, oxygen, nitro-* 
gen which are more “ permanent,” 
i.e. more difficult to liquefy. 

By degrees the use of the 
hydrogen or nitrogen thermometer 
as a standard of comparison for 
all liquid-in-glass thermometers 
became the accepted practice in 
careful research, and the final 
touch was added by Lord Kelvin 
(then William Thompson) in 1848, 
when he established on purely 
theoretical groimds an “ absolute 
thermodynamic ” scale of tem- 
perature which is independent of 
the particular properties of any 
particular substance, and in col- 
laboration with Joule of Man- 
chester carried out a famous series 
of experiments to determine the 
slight deviations between the indi- 
cations of a “ gas ” thermometer 
and the “ absolute scale.” 

The Platinum. Thermometer 

This settling of the scale of 
measurement is quite apart from 
the great practical development 
which has taken place in recent 
years in the construction of ther- 
mometers for special purposes, 
such as measurement of very low 
or very high temperatures. Mainly 
owing to She labours of H. L. Cal- 
lendar the “ platinum ” thermo- 
meter has become an instrument 
of great precision for such ' ex- 
tremes as liquid gases and furnaces. 
In this type, alteration of tempera- 
ture is measured by the variation 
experienced in the electric resist- 
ance of a wire of pure platinum 
mounted and insulated on a mica 
frame, protected in a tube of por- 
celain, and connected by suitable 
leads to apparatus for the accurate 
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determination of resistance. By 
inserting large porcelain test-tubes 
in fiimaces, with their open ends 
just protruding through the wall, 
and measuring the amount of 
radiation proceeding from this 
opening, great precision has been 
introduced into furnace thermo- 
metry. In these “ radiation pyro- 
meters use is made of Stefan’s 
law that the amount of radiation 
emitted from such a “ full radia- 
tor ” varies according to the fourth 
power of the absolute temperature. 

Thermoelectric Thermometry 

Two dissimilar metals elec- 
trically connected to form two 
junctions give rise to an electro- 
motive force, if the junctions are 
at different temperatures. This 
e.m.f. can be measured by means 
of a potentiometer or by using a 
suitable meter inserted in series 
with the so-called thermocouple. 
This type of thermometer is most 
useful for continuous recording of 
temperature and its low thermal 
capacity is particularly advan- 
tageous in, for instance, the 
measurement of skin temperature. 

Thermocouples can be used 
up to 1,400® 0., this limit being 
fixed by the suitability of the 
“ sheath ** to protect the element 
from the effects of furnace gases. 
Temperatures above 1,400® C. are 
measured by radiation and optical 
pyrometers in combination with a 
rotating sector between the source 
and pyrometer which allows only 
a known fraction of the radiation 
to fall actually on the pyrometer. 

At very low temperatures in 
the neighbourhood of the normal 
boiling points of the so-called 
permanent gases the vapour pres- 
sure of a liquified gas is the pro- 
perty utilised to estimate tem- 
perature, _a suitable manometer 
being used for this purpose. Re- 
sistance thermometers in which 
lead is substituted for platinum 
are also used at low temperatmes. 

Specific and Latent Heat 

Care should , be taken to avoid 
confusion between the famous dis- 
cussions of the past as to the nature 
of heat, and the experimental 
work carried out for the purpose of 
measuring heat. Even at a time 
when views were entertained con- 
cerning the nature of heat, which 
are now regarded as inadequate, 
the question of its measurement 
had advanced a considerable dis- 
tance along right lines. Early 
attempts to utilise the mechanical 
power of steam in Britain were 
made in the 18 th century, and 
James Watt received great assis- 
tance from Joseph Black, of Edin- 
burgh, who was the first to eluci- 
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date the ideas of “ specific heat ” 
and “ latent heat.” 

One “ gram-calorie ” of heat is 
required to raise the temperature 
of one gram of water through one 
centigrade degree ; but Black dis- 
covered that other materials had 
their specific amount of heat for 
similar changes, different for each 
substance. Thus, copper requires 
about of a calorie per gram 
per degree, iron about mer- 
cury , ice J, turpentine J, etc. 
Such numbers are referred to as 
“ specific heats ” of copper, iron, 
etc., and a notable fact is the very 
large “ capacity for heat ” enjoyed 
by water in comparison with nearly 
aU other substances, especially the 
materials of the earth’s crust. 

Black also discovered what is, 
in deference to historic tradi- 
tion, stiU called “ latent heat ” ; 
i.e. the fact that when a body 
changes state from solid to liquid 
or from liquid to vapour, a con- 
siderable quantity of heat is re- 
quired to effect this change of 
state even without any change of 
temperature. 

Quantities of Heat 

For accurate work the actual 
mean temperature must be speci- 
fied. Hence experimental results 
are quoted in terms either of the 
16® 0. calorie, which is the heat 
required to raise the temperature 
of one gram of water from 14'5® 0. 
to 16*6®C., or of the 20° 0. calorie, 
which refers to the temperature 
change from 19*5° C. to 20*5® 0. 

Thus, the latent heat of fusion 
(melting) of ice at 0° C. is 80 
calories per gram melted ; of tin at 
231° C., 14 calories ; of silver at 
1,000® C., 21 ; of mercury at 
—39*5° C., 3, etc. ; the latent heat 
of vaporisation of water at 100° C. 
is 537 calories per gram vaporised ; 
of ethyl alcohol at 78° C., 210 calo- 
ries ; of turpentine at 166° C., 69 
calories, etc. 

Similarly definite quantities of 
heat are involved in chemical 
changes as distinct from physical, 
and we speak of “ heat of combus- 
tion,” “ heat of reaction,” “ heat 
of solution.” In fact, in Black’s 
m in d there was little difference in 
nature between such heats and his 
“latent heats.” He shared the 
view, common in his time, that 
heat was actually a subtle and 
highly elastic fluid material with 
different degrees of affinity for 
ordinary matter and also endowed 
with the property of self-repulsion. 
Black assumed that the apparent 
disappearance of the heat (since it 
produced no “ sensible ” change 
in the temperature of the atmos- 
phere) was due to a quasi- 
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chemical combination between the 
“ caloric ” (as the hypothetical 
heat fluid was called) and the 
particles of the melting or vaporis- 
ing substance, so that water was 
“ ice cum caloric ” and steam was 
“ water cum caloric ” — Le, the 
caloric was latent in the water and 
in the steam. 

Heat a Mode oi Motion 
The belief that heat is a mode 
of motion is to be found in the 
works cff Francis Bacon, Des- 
cartes, Boyle, Hooke, Amontons, 
and Newton ; but in their days the 
theory rested on very slender 
evidence, so perhaps it is not sur- 
prising that the 18th century phil- 
osophers abandoned it in favour of 
the material hjrpothesis ; and, in- 
deed, so long as we exclude from 
consideration the production of 
heat by friction and percussion, the 
caloric theory is an adequate ex- 
planation of thermal phenomena. 
But the literature of the 18th cen- 
tury teems with controversy on the 
subject, and the ingenious attempts 
of the “calorists” to evade the 
difficulties of frictional heat. The 
decisive blows at the caloric theory 
were struck by Benjamin Thomp-‘ 
son and Humphry Davy. 

In 1798 Rumford pointed out 
that in boring cannon out of solid 
metal the action of the borer 
poured out heat unlimitedly. “ It 
is hardly necessary to add,” he 
wrote, “ that anything which any 
insulated body can continue to 
furnish without limitation, cannot 
possibly be a material substance.” 
Davy melted ice by rubbing two 
pieces together by a mechanism in 
a vacuum. This controverted 
directly the view that caloric was 
squeezed out of the pores of a body 
or tom from combination with its 
particles by rubbing (this was the 
calorist’s explanation of frictional 
heat) ,* for, as everyone admitted, 
heat had to be communicated to 
ice, and not “ torn from ” it, to 
melt it. 

Basis of Thermodynamics 
J. P. Joule settled the ma^tter 
finally. Evolving heat by friction 
of paddles in water, he measured 
the heat yielded and compared it 
in every case with the work re- 
quired to maintain the paddles in 
motion, discovering that 1 pound- 
calorie (heat required to raise 1 
pound of water through 1 centi- 
grade degree) was produced by the 
expenditure of approximately 
1,400 foot-pounds of work. These 
experiments repeated by several 
other workers under varying con- 
ditions form the experimental 
basis of the branch of physics 
known as thermodynamics. Its 
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ma.m development on the theore- 
tical side is contained in the re- 
searches of four great physicists ; 
Carnot of France, Clausius and 
Helmholtz of Germany, and Lord 
Kelvin. Its great feature is the 
width of view and the fundamental 
nature of its conclusions, which 
can be arrived at without any 
appeal to a theory of heat. Never- 
theless, as the human min d must 
speculate on ultimate nature, there 
is no doubt that its conclusions 
are much easier to relate to the 
dynamical theory of heat than 
to^the material. 

One of the most fruitful ways of 
attacking thermo-dynamical pro- 
blems is by choosing a hypothetical 
heat engine which satisfies the 
particular requirements of the 
problem. The working substance, 
which performs the mechanical 
work when supplied with heat, is 
in aU practical oases either air (in 
the internal combustion engine) or 
water (in the turbine and recipro- 
cating steam engine). The atmos- 
phere itself forms the working 
substance of a vast heat engine 
with the sun as the prime source of 
energy, and the cold and warm 
parts of the earth representing 
the sinks and sources respectively. 

In thermal phenomena we believe 
we are witnessing the variations 
which go on in the degree and in- 
tensity of the motions of the mole- 
cules of a body. Increased agita- 
tion produces the sensations of 
heat, involves a sundering apart 
which we see in expansion, may 
even result in a complete rupture 
between molecules against co- 
hesion, as when fusion or vaporisa- 
tion takes place. What is trans- 
ferred from body to body is not a 
material, but an amount of energy 
of motion, and so the science of 
heat in its widest development be- 
comes merged in the study of 
transformations of Energy. 

Bibliography. Theory of Heat, J- 
Clerk-Maxwell, 2nd ed. 1872 ; 
Sketch of Thermodynamics, P. G, 
Tait, 2nd ed. 1877 ; Heat as a Mode 
of Motion, J. Tyndale, 7th ed. 1887 ; 
Theory of Heat, T. Preston, 1894 ; 
Outline of the Theory of Thermo- 
dynamics, E. Buckingham, 1900 ; 
Treatise on Thermodynamics, M. 
Planck, Eng. trans. A. Ogg, 1903 ; 
Text Book of Physics, Heat, J. H. 
Poyntinga and J. J. Thomson, 4th 
ed. 1911 ; Methods of Measuring 
Temperature, E. GrifiSths, 1918. 

Heath [Erica). Popular name 
for a genus of wiry evergreen 
shrubs of the family Ericaceae 
(?.v.). They are natives of 
Europe, Africa, and N. Asia. The 
slender, rigid leaves are much like 
small pine-needles, and are dis- 


posed mostly in whorls. The four dites (?.v.) ; consequently he moved 
petals are united to form an egg- to Tiverton, where he set up as a 
shaped, bell-shaped, or tubular lace manufacturer. During 1832- 
coroDa. 59 he was M.P. for Tiverton, and 

Four species are natives of the there he died, Jan. 18, 1861. 

U.K., including purple heath [E. Heather [Calluna vulgaris), 
cinerea), that colours the heaths Widespread shrub of the family 
and moorlands in _ - « - Ericaceae. It is a 

summer j the cross- | ^ native of Europe, W. 

leaved heath (E. V> . t f Siberia, Azores, and 

tetralix), with deli- * ^ n. America. The 

cately rosy-tinted ^ ^ leaves are three-sided 

flowers, in moist hoi- and mimlte, over- 
lows ; the crimson- H ^ lapping in four rows ; 

flowered fringed ^ 1 ^ I flowers honeyed 

heath (E. ciliaria) of . W i and rosy-purple, the 

S.W. England; and i » four stiff sepals being 

the Cornish heath (jS. ^ much larger than the 

varans) of the Lizard W beU-shaped corolla, 

and Land’s End. A IB The plant covers vast 

fifth species is the extents of heath and 

Irish heath [E. med- moorland. [Its wiry 

iterranea). Exotic stems and branches 


forms, i^ioi^rly mo useful for thatoh- 


those of -B. Africa, 


ing, making brooms. 


are grown in English greenhouses ; and for fuel. See Ericaceae. 


but the first species to be intro- 
duced* was the S. European briar- 
root (E. arborea) in 1866. 


Heathfield. Village of Sussex, 
England. It is 16 m. S. of Tun- 
bridge Wells, and has a railway 


Some of the mosb popular forms station. It stand on the river 
are hybrids of garden origin. In Cuckmere, and had once a foundry 
the open air they flourish in sand where cannon were made. The 
or peat in any position where rho- church of All Saints is mainly a 
dodendrons would thrive. They 16th century building which has 


or peat in any position where rho- church of All Saints is mainly a 
dodendrons would thrive. They 16th century building which has 
should be planted in autumn or been restored. Lord Heathfield, 
early spring. Greenhouse species the defender of Gibraltar, took his 
are usually grown as specimens in title from here ; he lived at Heath- 
pots, in soil composed of two- field House, the old seat of the 
thirds peat and one-third silver Dacres, and is buried in the church, 
sand. They are chiefly used for From Gibraltar Tower, erected to 
decorative purposes in early spring, his memory, there is a fine view. 


and, after flowering, are stood out 
in the open air in a warm and 


Heathfield “cuckoo fair,” about 
May 10, is locally supposed to mark 


sunny position before being taken the beginning of summer. Pop. 
into the greenhouse again in au- 3,669. Pron. (locally) Heffle. 


tumn. They are propagated by Heathfield, ' 
cuttings in spring and division of Eliott, 1st Bai 
the plants in autumn, or may be tish soldier. B 
increased by layering [q.v.), burghshire, 

The plant gives its name to any Dec. 26, 1717, 
stretch of land grown over with he was edu- 
shrubs. Such areas are common in cated at Ley- 
England, e.g. Hampstead Heath, den university. 

Mousehold Heath, Walton Heath, and served 
Often the name survives when the with the 
heath has disappeared, e.g. Hay- Prussian army, 
wards Heath. 1735-36. On 

Heathcoat, John (1783-1861). his return to 
British inventor. Born at Duffield, England he 1st Baron HeatMeld, 
Derbyshire, Aug. 7, 1783, he was trained at 
apprenticed to a smith, afterwards Woolwich and 
takii^ oyer a macWnery business was commissioned as field engineer. 


Heathfield, George Attgtjstus 
Eliott, 1st Baron (1717-90). Bri- 
tish soldier. Bom at Stobs, Eox- 
burghshire, 



in Nottingham. He started in In 1739 he joined the 2nd Life 
business as a lace and net manu- Guards and was wounded at Det- 
facturer in Loughborough, and in tingen and Fontenoy. 

1808 produced his great invention. Colonel of the 1st Light Horse in 
a machine for making imitation 1759, he distinguished himself in 
pillow lace. Other inventions in- the Seven Years’ War under Prince 
eluded a steam plough and a pro- Ferdinand. As major-general he 
cess for purifying salt. In 1816 was second in command m the 


Heathcoat’s factory at Lough- 
borough was destroyed by the Lud- 


Cuba expedition of 1763, and be- 
came lieutenant-general in 1766. 
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la 1774 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in Ireland, but 
the following year was sent to 
command Gibraltar. In 1779 the 
Spanish opened the siege of the 
fortress, which Eliott held stub- 
bornly for four years, before he 
was relieved by Lord Howe. On 
his return to England he was 
knighted and in 1787 raised to the 
peerage. He died at Aix-la-Cha- 
peUe, July 6, 1790. 


Heathrow. A hamlet near 
Hounslow, Middlesex, England, 
14 m. W. of London. In 1943 
Heathrow became the site of Lon- 
don Airport {q*v.), opened for ser- 
vice in 1946. During excavations 
for the runways, remains were 
found of a settlement estimated 
to have been built in 600 B.o. 
They showed the ground outline 
of a square-moated building, a 
temple, and some huts. 


HEATING: PRINCIPLES & PROCESSES 

J. W. Cowan, A.K.X.H.V.E. 

An explanation of theory and practice in regard to the raising of 
the temperature inside "buildings to a degree acceptable to human life 
and activities. See also Air Conditioning ; Boiler ; Conduction ; 

Fuel ; Ventilation, etc. 


In the wayming of the interior 
of buildings — space heating m 
modern phraseology — the aim is to 
provide a reasonably comfortable 
temperature, and to maintain 
this against all variations of the 
outside temperature. Heating 
alone cannot establish optimum 
comfort. This requires, in addition 
to an equable temperature, an 
adequate supply of unvitiated air, 
and depends largely on the clean- 
liness and humidity of the air 
supplied. 

The purpose of space heating 
is not, as it might seem, to make 
the occupants T^arm. It is, 
rather, to establish an environ- 
ment that will promote the com- 
fortable regulation of bodily 
warmth. In addition to generating 
and dispersing heat continuously, 
the human body is so equipped as 
to be capable, in health, of main- 
taining within itself an almost 
uniform temperature. With but 
slight variation, though not always 
without discomfort, the tempera- 
ture of the blood remains con- 
stant at 98*4° E. and that of the 
skin at 91° F., though external 
conditions may range from extreme 
heat to extreme cold. 

Heat Generated by the Body 

In order that the temperature 
may remain constant, it is neces- 
sary that all the heat generated 
by the body be given off con- 
tinually to the atmosphere. Some 
heat is lost in warm exhalation, 
but nearly 90 p.c. is given off 
through the skin. The dispersal of 
this heat is regulated automatically 
by a thermostatic nerve centre 
that sets up muscular action to 
expose more or less of the surface 
blood vessels to the cooling effect 
of the ambient air. When addi- 
tional cooling is necessary, a 
further motor impulse stimulates 
sweat glands to pour out com- 
paratively large quantities of 


sweat. The consequent evaporative 
cooling then further reduces the 
skin temperature. These are reflex 
actions occurring involuntarily as 
a motor response to a sensory 
stimulus originating in tempera- 
ture-sensitive nerve fibres adjac- 
ent to the surface blood vessels. 

The motor response is the same 
whether the change to be countered 
arises from an external or internal 
source. Thus, a cooling reaction 
resulting in redness of the skin 
and sweating may be brought 
about by a too-warm or too-moist 
environment, but equally by 
vigorous muscular effort calling 


Abridged List of Optimum Air 
Temperatures 

Art GaUeiies 

Fcdir.^ 

60 

Assembly Booms . . . 

60 

Cinemas and Theatres 

60 

Gymnasiums 

55 

Hospitals 

65 to 70 

Offices 

65 

Schools 

60 

Sports pavilions 

70 

Dwellings ; 

Living rooms 

Bed-sitting rooms . . . 

65 

65 

Bedrooms 

55 to 60 

Kurseries 

65 to 70 

Entrance halls . . . . 

60 

Bathrooms 

60 

W.C.S 

55 


for the generation and, therefore, 
the dispersal of additional heat. 
Similarly, a heat-conserving con- 
traction of the blood vessels, 
causing shivering and “ goose- 
flesh,” may arise equally from a 
too-cool environment, or from 
reduced heat generation due to 
illness or lack of food. The 
maintenance of an equable tem- 
perature not only promotes a 
feeling of comfort and well-being ; 
it also tends to conserve nervous 
energy by evading the cumulative 
effect of repeated calls upon the 
reflexes that operate the thermo- 
protective equipment of the body. 


It follows that the most com- 
fortable temperature for a par- 
ticular room or building depends 
on the purpose for which it is used 
and the degree of activity this 
entails. Clearly, more bodily 
warmth will be generated, and 
must, therefore, be given off, in a 
gymnasium than in a mercantile 
ofi&ce. This is recognized by a 
difference of 10° E. in the design 
temperatures listed in the table 
given in the centre column. 

The TniniTnum permissible tem- 
peratures in factories cover the 
same range, viz. sedentary work 
65° E., light work 60° E., and heavy 
work 55° E., except in rooms where 
a manufacturing process requires 
another temperature. 

Haintaming a Design Temperature 

In order to maintain a design 
temperature, it is necessary to 
provide an input of heat that will 
balance the total hourly loss of 
heat. This loss occurs partly by 
direct transmission through the 
fabric of the building, and also by 
an outflow of warmed air via 
chimneys, ventilators, and ill- 
fitting doors and windows. This 
naturally -occurring air movement, 
while accounting for an appreciable 
loss of heat, ensures a continuous 
flow of fresh, if cold, air into 
rooms not mechanically ventilated. 
The resulting change of air nor- 
mally varies between one and two 
room-volumes per hour, but this 
can be increased to fully ten 
complete changes of air per hour 
by the burning of an open fire. 
It is largely for this reason that 
an open fiVe cannot adequately 
heat a room. At best, some 
80 p.c. of the potential heat of the 
coal passes straight up the chim- 
ney, while currents of cool air 
flowing towards the fire from 
doors and windows substantially 
offset the ef&cacy of the remaining 
one-fifth of the heat actually 
radiated to the room. 

Open Fire or Central Heating 

The British preference fpr the 
open fire is thought to arise from 
an impression that central heating 
connotes overheating. In point 
of fact, current house warming 
practice inclines towards some 
measure of underheating. This 
method, known as background 
heating, adopts a design tempera- 
ture of 50° E. to 55° F. which is 
maintained continuously, except 
during summer, auxiliary units, 
such as gas and electric heaters, or 
open fires, being used to ** top up ” 
a room temperature shortly before 
and while it is occupied. In a 
small house the background tem- 
perature can be maintained by a 
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radiator system coupled to a 
boiler behind an open fireplace, as 
in Fig, 1, but a separate heating 
boiler would be necessary in larger 
premises. In all cases, the lesser 
fuel consumption reduces the cost 
of tie background « . 

heating to about half ^ 

that of ftill heating, 

Background heating ^ 

can be assisted by 
warm-air ducts taken ^ 
firom a fireplace chim- 
ney, and by other aids 
to heat conservation, 
but, in common with ^ 

fiill heating, depends 
primarily on an effective circulation 
of heated water. This has many 
advantages over steam heating, 
notably simplicity of operation, 
and freedom from dependence on 
mechanical controls. The lengthy 
warming-up period that follows 
each first lighting of the fire of a 
hot water system is reflected in the 
equally slow cooling of the water 
should the normal four to five hour 
stoking period be unavoidably ex- 
tended on occasions. In contrast, 


this means that heat passes into 
the atmosphere through the metal 
walls of boilers, pipes, and radia- 
tors. It is by this agency that 
heat is lost from a warmed build- 
ing, notably through glass. 


Heating. Fig. 1. Backgroima 

heating ol house combined with 
hot water supply. A, opej\ fireplace 
in living room with hack boiler ; 
B, indirect hoi water cylinder ; C, 
hot water supply to taps ; Z>, 
“Firead” in bedroom; E, “Firead” 
in dining room ; F, column 

radiator in hau 


tact with surfaces that have al- 
ready converted solar energy^into 
terms of temperature. 

Radiation offers several advan- 
tages over convection in space 
heating — notably, a lower air tem- 
perature, complete directional con- 
trol of heat distribution, and a 
feeling of comfort by a person im- 
mediately on entering a room 
having a low air temperature. The 
lesser air heating, and the reduced 
loss of heat by air change, combine 
to reduce fuel consumption. These 
benefits are offset to some extent 
by higher installation costs, and by 
the large areas of wall or other 
surface unobscured by furniture 
required for distribution. For ex- 
ample, approximately the same 
,ps:s^ area of heating surface is used 
f I whatever the method of dis- 
tribution : in convection heat- 
ing a 4-column radiator of 30 
sq. ft. heating surface might meas- 
ure 30" wide X 5" deep x 24" high ; 
an equivalent radiant panel 2 ft. 
high would need to be 15 ft. long. 

Methods oi Distribution 
Several methods of distribution 


a steam installation heats quickly 
because of the lesser volume of 
water, but cools with equal rapidity 
should the firing be neglected. 
Further, the maintenance of the 
designed steam pressure requires 
skilled boiler attention, or complete 
dependence on mechanical con- 
trols. 

Higher Surface Temperature 

The higher surface temperature 
reduces the size of radiators, but 
these may require guards to pre- 
vent contact with the steam 
backed surface, and may give rise 
to an unpleasant sense of burning 
owing to the scorching of solid 
particles in the air. 

Heat is a form of energy neces- 
sary in varyiug degree to all forms 
of life. It is not necessarily 
associated with warmth, nor is it 
the opposite of cold. Hot and cold 
are virtually synonyms, being de- 
scriptive of the same phenomenon, 
just as a penny is, though less in 
value, as much currency as is a 
guinea. These terms serve only to 
indicate whether a particular tem- 
perature is above or below that 
of the skin. 

Heat is transmissible in three 
ways, namely, by conduction, by 
convection, and by radiation, but 
only from a higher to a lower tem- 
perature. Conduction means the 
passage of heat from particle to 
particle throughout the mass of a 
substance, or from the hotter to 
the cooler of two objects in con- 
tact, This is not used directly in 
space heating, although it is by 


Convection (Lat. convehere, to 
carry) implies the carrying away 
of heat by a moving column of 
water or air. Most space heating 
is effected by convection, first in 
water circulation {v.L) and then 
in room-warming air movement. 
Air warming ra.<£ators are essen- 
tially convectors, and provide a 
maximum area of heated metal 
for contact with air ; modern design 
ensures this by placing the heating 
unit, whether it be warmed by hor 
water, steam, gas, or electricity, 
low down in a tall and otherwise 
empty casing in order, to increase 
the convective air movement by 
the flue or stack effect of the high 
casing. It is doubtful whether the 
radiant emissivity of an ordinary 
column radiator exceeds 15 p.c. 
of the total heat output. 

Invisible Bays of Energy 
Radiation refers to the emission 
of waves of thermal energy. It is 
not warmth, as such, that is 
liberated, but‘ invisible rays of 
energy closely analogous with 
those of light. At normal temper- 
atures, this energy is transformed 
into a sense of warmth only when 
the rays impinge upon, and are 
absorbed by, a surface cooler than 
the emissive plane. This energy 
does not warm the air through 
which it passes, and, like light, 
remains unaffected by both air 
temperature and air movement. 
This planet is warmed solely by 
radiant sun heat. Atmospheric 
warmth arises only from air con- 


are used. In one, small-bore steel 
or copper pipes through which hot 
water is pumped are embedded 
below the surface of the wall, 
ceiling, or floor so that the fabric 
of the building becomes the heat- 
emitting surface. In another, steel 
or cast-iron plates backed by water- 
ways and insulating pads are fitted 
flush with the walls or ceiling; 
ceiling panels would not normaUy 
be used in rooms less than 10 ft. 
in height. One pattern, intended 
for a dado position, combines the 
radiant emissivity of a flat front 
with a fluted back designed for 
convective air heating of incoming 
fresh air. Another pattern is made 
for use at skirting level. Panels 
designed for floor heating are 
usually fitted with expanded metal, 
and are normaUy confined to the 
borders of passages and corridors, 
except in open-air sanatoria and 
schools. Radiant panels, as dis- 
tinct from embedded pipework, 
can be arranged for gravity circu- 
lation in small buildings ; in larger 
premises, a pumped circulation 
would invariably be used. Such 
panels may be steam heated in a 
factory where the position admits 
of the higher surface temperature, 
or the waterways may be replaced 
by electric heating elements. Elec- 
trically heated wall or ceiling 
papers, electric “ fires ” fitted with 
reflectors, and gas heaters having 
refractory radiants act almost en- 
tirely by radiation. 

Heating installations using pipe- 
work rely on a continuous flow of 
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the heat-bearing fluid (steam or 
water) throughout the installation, 
just as pipeless heating is depen- 


gravitate. Such systems are best 
suited to tall narrow buildings, but 
work quite satisfactorily in two- 


dent on a continuous movement of storey 3-bedroom houses, 


warmed air through concealed air 
ducts. 

Steam flows freely under the 
influence of pressure. This may 
be a positive pressure, in excess of 
that of the atmosphere ; or steam 
generated at or below atmospheric 
pressure can be caused to flow by 
the maintenance of a partial 
vacuum in the condense or return 
section of the pipework. The water 
of condensation is normally re- 
turned to the boiler in order to 
conserve heat, and to minimise the 
use of cold and possibly mineral- 
bearing make-up water. 

Circulation systems 

Water may derive the motive 
enei^ of its circulation either 
from gravity, or from the propul- 
sion of an electrically driven pump, 
usually centrifugal, known as an 
accelerator. Gravity circulation 
relies on the difference in tempera- 


even in bungalows though 
somewhat large pipes are 
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the water in two opposing columns, 
nominally the flow and return 
sections of the pipework. This 
action can be understood 
by reference to Figs. 2 i ~ 
and 3. If the weight D 
in Fig. 2 were removed, ^ 

the previously existing ^ 

balance would be ^ 

destroyed and the down- . I 
ward gravitational move- 
ment of the weights E to A 
H would force upwards ^ 
the lighter left side of A 
the loop. A similar lack ^ Qa 
of balance would be ^ 

established by lighting a C 
fire in the boiler of Fig. 3. 

Increase of temperature 
would cause the boiler 
water to expand and, ^ 

necessarily, to become ^ 

less dense. In con- Heating, 
sequence, the AB column 
would then be less eaual 
heavy than the still 
cold CD column, and would be dis- 
placed upwards by the downward 


Heating. Fig. 2. 
Endless loop ol 
tope bearing eight 
e(iual weights 


gravitational movement of the use : this is often sufficient over- 
cooler water. The continuous night and at weekends. Such 
heating of the cool water entering pumps normally operate against a 
the boiler, and the progressive friction head of from 6 to 15 ft. or 


cooling of the hotter water, com- 
bine to maintam the circulatory 
flow indicated by the arrows. The 
velocity of flow, perhaps 1 to 2 ft. 


more of water column, equivalent 
to a total pressure of from 2 lb. to 
6 lb. per sq. in. The friction head 
of the pump refers to the sum of 


per sec., increases with the differ- the resistances to be encountered 


ence in temperature between the 
two columns, or sets of columns 
— ^usually from 30® F. to 4:0® F. — 
and with every ft, of vertical 
height through which the desoend- 


and overcome by the moving water, 
not to the static head, the height 
to which the pipework extends 
above the boiler. 

A variety of pipework systems 


to the heat-dispersing radiators or 
convectors. The names of these, 
1-pipe, 2-pipe, refer only to the 
main and branch circuits. In all 
circumstances, a radiator or other 
unit must have two connexions, a 
flow or inlet, and a return or out- 
let. There is no distinct line be- 
tween gravity and accelerated 
circulation in the use and applica- 
tion of the different systems, but, 
generally, a 2-pipe layout is better 
suited to the use of a pump than a 
1-pipe arrangement. 

The four systems in common- use 
are seen in Figs 3 to 6, but irregular 
combinations of these are not in- 
frequent. The 1-pipe drop system 
is shown in broken lines 
fCW in Fig. 3. Owing to the 


Heating. Fig. 3. Solid lines repre- 
sent simple hot water heating cir- 
cuit ; dotted lines, 1-pipe drop 
system ol hot water heating. T, 
tank ; boiler 

necessary in the absence of a base- 


ture and, therefore, in density of ment boiler room. The total avail- 


able pressure seldom exceeds a few 
ins. of water gauge, of which one 
in. is rpughly equivalent to a pres- 
sure of i oz. per sq. in. 

' } A circulating pump is 
I normally used only in an 

K installation of such size 
or awkwardness of lay- 
out that dependence on 
gravity would entail the 
I use of unduly large 
I ^ pipes. Acceleration also 
I P c a(hnits of the use of high- 
I ^ return pipes, often 

I p ^ otherwise impossible, and 
is necessary in all panel 
systems using embedded 
pipe coils. The pump is 
// normally coupled to the 
main return pipe close to 
^ the boiler, about point E 
^ in Fig. 3. The term ac- 
Fig. 2. celerator arises from the 
ae^eitcht pj^SbCtice of designing a 
Bights scheme with a positive, 
if not wholly adequate, 
gravity circulation via the pump 
by-pass when the pump is out of 
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Heating. Fig. 4. 2-pipe drop sys- 
tem of hot water heating. Solid 
lines, flow pipes ; dotted lines, 
return pipes. T, tank ; H, boiler 

progressive cooling of the flow 
water, by return water from higher 
radiators, the lower radiators must 
be proportionately larger, perhaps 
inconveniently so on the lower 
floors of a high building. The 2- 
pipe drop system. Fig. 4, is also 
seen in miniature in Fig. 1. 
This is the system par excellence 
of gravity circulation, eminently 
adapted to acceleration. All radi- 
ators receive flow water at the 
the same tempera- 
ture, and pipes de- 
crease in size pro- 
^ gressively from the 
boiler. 


ing cool water is permitted to is used to connect heating boilers 


j Heating. Fig. 5. 2-pipe up- 
p feed system of hoi water heat- 

ing. Solid lines, flow pipes ; 
dotted lines, retain, pipes. 

The 2-pipe upfeed system, Fig. 5, 
requires a basement boiler room, 
and underfloor accommodation for 
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the main pipes, but it is otherwise 
similar to other 2-pipe arrange- 
ments. The pipework is partic- 
ularly inconspicsuous, and the 
TnmiTmim of overhead pipe-work 
makes this system the most suit- 
able for a flat-roofed building. 

The 1-pipe ring main, I’ig. 6, 
is design^ primarily for gravity 
circulation, and is better 
adapted to a low than to a 


m 


m 





Heating. Fig. 6. 1-pipe 
(TT 1 ling inain system of 

\B J bot water heating. T, 

I U tank ; B, boiler 

high building. This layout also 
requires basement space for the 
bofler and main pipes, and it is 
subject to the limitations of aH 
1-pipe systems. A variation of this 
arrangement is the ladder system 
in which, referring again to Fig. 3, 
single horizontal pipes below floor 
levels would stretch between the 
verticals AB and CD. Badiators 
would then be connected to these, 
and to pipe BO, in the manner of 
Fig. 6. 

The progressive development of 
space heating has led to the 
arranging of such installations into 
three specific groups, namely, 
central heating, group heating, 
and district heating, in aU of which 
hot water supply would normally 
be included. 

Central Heating 

Central heating, originally a 
generic term, is now correctly ap- 
plied to installations serving only 
one building, from a small house 
or bungalow to a large hotel con- 
suming some millions of heat units 
per hour. 

Group heating refers to the 
warming of a number of related 
blocks from a central boiler plant, 
as in the case of the several build- 
ings of a hospital, a colony of 
houses, or a number of separate 
blocks of residential flats or offices. 
This arrangement ensures greater 
economy and greater technical 
efficiency of operation than is 
normally possible among a number 
of smaller units. 

District heating might be re- 
garded as large scale group heat- 
ing, in which the premises served 
comprise the whole of a small 
town, or the whole of one district 
of a large town. Projects of this 
nature supply both domestic and 
industrial space heating, and much 


industrial process heat, and call 
for thinking in larger terms than 
has hitherto been customary in 
space heating. The primary pur- 
pose is to conserve national fuel 
resources by utilising the vast 
quantities of heat now wasted 
daily to river water at electricity 
generating stations, and eliminat- 
ing the large and growing number 
of relatively small manually oper- 
ated boiler plants used for central 
heating with their varying effi- 
ciency and high cost in fuel and 
labour. In addition to greater 
thermal efficiency and a higher 
standard in domestic warmth and 
comfort, and therefore in health, 
improved cleanliness of towns, re- 
duced fuel distribution and refuse 
collection, and less smoke and fog 
nuisance are among the many ad- 
vantages of such projects. Existing 
schemes in Europe and America 
supply upwards of 10 m. of under- 
grotmd steam and hot water mains 
to meet loads varying with density 
of pop. from 2 to 20 therms per 
hour per acre. It is doubtful 
whether, in the absence of a ther- 
mal grid, district heating would be 
economically feasible in areas 
where the development density is 
below 8 houses per acre, hi a 
normally developed area the cost 
per week for a 3-bedroom house 
would be a few shillings. 


R/ver wetter i 


thermal-storage is also used in 
such installations, commonly by 
immersion heaters up to 100 kW ; 
or electrode - boilers in sizes up- 
wards of 50 kW. These normally 
take current only overnight and 
during other off-peak demand 
periods. The space occupied by 
the large storage cylinders con- 
stitutes a heavy overhead charge 
in highly rated premises. 

DisiricI; Heating 

District heating requires" the 
conversion of power stations to 
thermo-electric stations which 
generate and distribute both heat 
and electricity. Heat is generated 
partly by burning low grade solid 
fuel, not readily combustible with- 
out special grates, and also by 
utilising the bulk of the steam heat 
otherwise wasted by condensers 
to river water. Such conversion 
improves the thermal efficiency of 
turbo-generators from the pre- 
vailing 20 p.c. to 80 p.c. of the 
potential heat of the fuel con- 
sumed. Current practice distri- 
butes both high pressure steam for 
industrial use, and low pressure 
steam for domestic services, 
through closed circuits of heavily 
lagged underground pipework. 
The pressure of the steam supplied 
for industrial purposes can be 
reduced for space heating of 
factories ; or superheated hot 

f . ^ ^ wrrhtp -hi 

II ir bu/jd/n^^ 
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Heating. Fig. 7. Diagram of heat pump, ABCD, closed circuit containing a 
readily evaporatle liquid refrigerant 


The boilers of small heating 
installations are commonly de- 

of the cast iron sectional pattern^ 
They are normally hand-fired or 
magazine-fed, and may also be 
stoked mechanically. Gas and oil 
firing are also available for all 
sizes. Larger boilers are used 
singly and in batteries for both 
central and group heating, usually 
with mechanical stoking and full 
automatic control. Alternatively, 
gas and oil firing can be used. A 
range of boilers is often based on 
more than one method of firing, 
so that in the event of the failure 
of one supply, a modified service 
can be maintained. Electric 


water can be generated under 
high pressure for process heat- 
ing, air-heating batteries, and 
high-level unit heaters. The low 
pressure steam is used to heat 
low pressure hot water in under- 
ground heat-exchangers. From 
these, hot water main and branch 
circuits are laid to supply each 
house with space heating through 
a radiator system, and hot water 
supply by means of an indirect 
cylinder. 

An interesting source of heat 
suitable for radiant space heating, 
and other low temperature ser- 
vices such as swimming baths, 
known as the “heat pump,” is 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. 7. 
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The principle (enunciated by 
Kelvin in the niid-19th cent., uses 
a reversed refrigeration cycle, by 
which heat from a low temperature 
source such as river or lake water 
is raised to a more useful high 
temperature. The cycle of opera- 
tion is as follows : on the suction 
stroke a compressor 0, which may 
be driven electrically, or by diesel 
engine, steam or water power, 
reduces the pressure in the eva- 
porator A to such an extent that 
the liquid refrigerant is made to 
boil and evaporate by the river 
water passing through the coil. 
On the compression stroke the 
refrigerant vapour in the cylinder 
of 0 is so compressed that the 
temperature of the vapour is 
raised through, perhaps, 200° T. 
This same stroke forces hot vapour 
through the coil in the condenser 
B, in which the vapour is again 
condensed to a liquid by reason 
of the heat it gives up to the 
relatively cool building heating 
water circulating through the 
outer container. Another suction 
stroke then draws the liquefied 
refrigerant through the expansion 
valve D at a reduced pressure, 
whence it passes to A to complete 
and repeat the cycle. 

The advantage of the heat 
pump is that the output of heat 
from D, ie. the heat supplied for 
use, may be upwards of three 
times the heat equivalent of the 
mechanical power used to drive the 
compressor. This ratio, output 
over input, is greatest in serving 
a low temperature demand such 
as that of a swimming pool, but 
it averages from to 3 times the 
input for radiant space heating. 

Large installations of this find 
are in use in Switzerland and the 
U.S.A, ; and a full scale heat pump 
installation used for space heating 
at Norwich supplies approx. 4 
millions B.Th.U. per day to a 
building of 500,000 ou. ft. capacity, 
and shows a co-efficient of per- 
formance of 2-8 under test. 

Heaton. Common topographic 
term in the Manchester dist., S.E. 
Lancs, England. Heaton Norris, 
Heaton Mersey, Heaton Chapel, 
Heaton Moor, all lie S.E. of Man- 
chester near the Mersey, and 
are interested in the cotton, indus- 
try. Heaton Norris (pop. 10,846), 
the largest of these places, is a 
town and parish separated from 
Stockport only by the Mersey, here 
traversed by a railway viaduct 
and by other bridges. Heaton 
Park, area 1 sq. m. due N. of Man- 
chester, in Prestwick parish, for- 
merly the seat of the earls of Wil- 
ton, was bought by the Manchester 


Corporation in 1902, and the fine 
stone mansion now houses collec- 
tions of pictures and Oriental arms 
and armour. 

Heaton is also the name of an 
industrial district of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, with its own railway 
station. 

Heaton, Sm John HENiinKEB 
(1848-1914). British postal re- 
former. Born at Rochester, and 
educated at King’s College, Lon- 
don, he was Conservative M.P. for 
Canterbury, 1885-1910, and was 
created a baronet in 1912, He had 
large interests in Australia and, 
though never holding an official 
position in the government, he 
accomplished, as a private mem- 
ber, universal penny postage for 
letters within the British Empire, 
1898, penny postage between the 
U.S.A. and the U.K., 1908, money 
orders by telegraph in Great 
Britain, and a parcel post to 
France. He died Sept. 8, 1914. 

Heat Stroke. Illness resulting 
from failure of the mechanism 
governing heat production and 
heat loss, accompanied by dilata- 
tion of the surface blood vessels 
with dehydration from sweating. 
It is commonest in Europeans 
working in tropical conditions 
directly exposed to the rays of the 
sun. Preventive measures against 
heat stroke are used in the tropics ; 
work is done where possible in 
shade, but the old-fashioned heavy 
topee is now rarely worn, and the 
spine pad is completely discarded 
as being indeed a source of trouble. 
Heat stroke and sunstroke are 
allied conditions. Treatment con- 
sists of laying the patient in a 
darkened cool room, giving fluids 
and salt to replace those sweated 
out, applying ice to the head and 
neck, and stimulating the action 
of the heart. 

Heat Wave. Term popularly 
applied to a spell of hot weather. 
During summer the eastern states 
of the U,S.A. are occasionally in- 
vaded by streams of air heated and 
moistened by contact for hundreds 
of miles with the warm waters of 
the Gulf Stream. As the asso- 
ciated depressions in the rear of 
the warm air move sluggishly, or 
even remain stationary' for days, 
temperatures rise steadily. The 
combination of heat and humidity 
may produce unbearable condi- 
tions in great cities. Temperatures 
sometimes exceed 100° F. in New 
York; the nights are sultry and 
there is little relief until the centre 
of the depression has passed and 
the wind swings N. The heat and 
drought, if prolonged, may be 
serious for agriculture. 


The limit of discomfort which 
the human body can endure de- 
pends much more upon the degree 
of moisture present and the rate of 
movement than the actual tem- 
perature of the air. While the skin 
may be considerably cooled, by 
evaporation, etc., below the air 
(i.e. dry bulb) temperature, it can 
never be below that of the wet 
bulb. A decrease in humidity or 
an increase in wind lowers the wet 
bulb temperature and makes con- 
ditions more tolerable. During 
heat waves in American cities wet 
bulb readings about 85° F. are 
registered. 

In the so-called London heat 
waves the wet bulb temperature 
does not exceed 75° F., but the dry 
bulb may on rare occasions, e.g, 
the end of July, 1943, and the 
opening of June, 1947, reach the 
nineties. On -six successive days 
beginn^ May 29, and on four 
beginning Aug. 15, 1947, the Lon- 
don temperature exceeded 86° F. 
Heat waves in the British Isles 
often result from S. or S.E. in- 
draughts of warm air, caused by 
an anticyclone lying across W. or 
middle Europe at the same time 
as a depression is more or less 
stationary over the Atlantic. See 
Humidity ; Temperature. 

Heave. Geological term used 
in ooimexion with faults (s.-y.), 
signifying the horizontal com- 
ponent, measured at right angles 
to the strike, of the relative Ss- 
placement (i.e. the slip), along the 
fault-plane. 

Heaven. Dwelling place as- 
signed to God and His angels, and 
to the blessed departed spirits. 
Belief in a future life is found 
in most primitive religions. It 
assumes various forms, some of 
which are inconsistent with the idea 
of a happy state after death, or of 
one which is appreciably better 
than the present. Many primitive 
conceptions of the future life repre- 
sent it as essentially inferior to the 
present. Among such beliefs may 
be noted specially the conviction 
that the spirits of the dead linger 
round the scenes of their earthly 
existence, and the conception of 
transmigration according to which 
the soul of the departed enters into 
another human or animal body. 

At this early stage of religious 
development the prevailing notion 
is that the Hfe beyond the grave 
bears a close resemblance to the 
present life, and that the departed 
continue their avocations in simi- 
lar though perhaps improved con- 
ditions. The entrance to the world 
of the blessed depends upon the 
favour of the gods, which is earned 
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by a due fulfilment of the religious 
rites and customs of the tribe, A 
striking illustKition of the belief 
that the future life is a continuation 
of the present is the common 
custom of burying implements and 
weapons with the corpse. 

Among the national religions the 
Egyptian laid great stress upon 
the kfe beyond the grave. An 
ethical development may be ob- 
served in the conditions required 
for admission to the abode of the 
blessed. Moral purity is regarded 
as essential in the higher forms of 
Egyptian religion. The Greek and 
Boman religion did not develop 
the idea of a happy life beyond the 
grave to anytlung like the same 
extent. The thought is not, how- 
ever, entirely absent, and it played 
a considerable part in the so-caUed 
“ mystery religions.’’ The prevail- 
ing view is nevertheless that the life 
beyond the grave is'merely a feeble 
and shadowy copy of the present 
world. Only certain heroes speci- 
ally favoured by the gods are 
supposed to enjoy happiness in an 
earthly Elysium. Philosophical 
ideas of immortality were developed 
by Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, 
and other thinkers. 

Eastern Conceptions 

The religions of the East have 
made the idea mom prominent, 
and both Hinduism and Buddhism 
have evolved complex doctrines of 
the hereafter. According to the 
Buddhist theology the state of 
final blessedness consists in Nir- 
vana, which involves the loss of in- 
dividual existence. Thus the com- 
plete attainment of salvation 
would raise the soul above heaven. 
Pious people who have not yet 
attained this final blessedness are 
rewarded by re-birth in one of the 
numerous heavens. The highest 
heaven is a condition in which 
desire and pleasure have no place. 

Mahomedanism offers a very 
different conception of heaven. 
The Koran teaches the resurrection 
of the body and represents the 
beatitude oi the faithful as con- 
sisting of enjoyments of a sensual 
character. The crudity of this 
view has, however, been modified 
by the more mystical schools of 
Mahomedan thought. 

In the O.T. the word heaven is 
used to signify the sky, which is 
regarded as the roof of the world 
and also as the dwelling-place of 
God. The idea of a reward for the 
righteous after death is not promi- 
nent in Hebrew religion, and is 
only found in the later books. The 
prevailing belief was that the 
divine Providence metes out re- 
wards and punishments in this life. 
Some of the most interesting pas- 
sages in Hebrew literature are pro- 


tests against this view, c/. the book 
of Job. In later Jewish literature, 
and particularly in the so-called 
Apocalyptic writings, the idea of 
a resurrection and a future life 
becomes very prominent, though it 
assumes somewhat fantastic forms. 

The New Testament and Heaven 

In the N.T. heaven is, as in the 
O.T., the dweUing-pIace of God, 
as we are reminded by the opening 
words of the Lord’s Prayer. It is 
also represented by the writers of 
the Epistles and the Revelation as 
the abode of the ascended Christ. 
Heaven is also the final home of the 
righteous. This is a part of the 
teaching of Jesus and of the apos- 
tolic writers. Several passages sug- 
gest that there is more than one 
heaven. It is pjossible that this is 
implied in Christ’s saying about 
“ many mansions.” S, Paul speaks 
of being caught up into the third 
heaven (2 Cor. xii, 2). In the 
E]pistle to the Hebrews Christ is 
sfiSd to have “ passed through the 
heavens ” (Heb. iv, 14). 

No definite statements are to be 
found in the N.T. on the nature of 
heaven and the life of the righteous 
in the world to come beyond the 
assertion of general principles. The 
language of the Revelation of S. 
Jolm must not be interpreted as a 
literal description of heaven. The 
Christian conception of heaven is 
social. It is described as a kingdom 
and involves intercourse. It is, 
however, not a decrease of life, but 
an increase, since the state of the 
blessed is called “eternal life.” 

The joy of heaven, in the Chris- 
tian view, is spiritual and not 
material. Jesus was careful to 
point out that the relations which 
are based on bodily functions are 
not carried over as such into the 
heavenly kingdom. It consists in 
the unimpeded exercise of moral 
and spiritual activities. Thus the 
desire for truth and understanding 
cannot, in the nature of- things, be 
f uUy satisfied in the present order, 
and the life of heaven is conceived 
as one of fuller knowledge as con- 
trasted with knowledge “ in part.” 
Another element in the joy of 
heaven is the fuller development of 
fellowship with others and of the 
possibilities of love. For Christian- 
ity, however, the supreme good 
and the final reward is perfect 
communion with God, or the Beati- 
fic Vision. Thus the life of heaven 
is to be thought of as the complete 
attainment of an eternal life which^ 
can be possessed partially in the 
present life. 

. Several philosophical problems 
have been raised in connexion with 
the idea of heaven. Such is the 
question whether heaven can be 
described as a “ place.” There are 


obvious difficulties in supposing 
that heaven occupies a portion of 
space, and a common answer is 
that “ Heaven is not a place but 
a state.” This solution is not en- 
tirely satisfactory, because it is not 
easy to see how individual exist- 
ence can be preserved if the future 
life is not accompanied by con- 
ditions analogous to those of space. 
The scientific and philosophical 
conceptions of space are now the 
subject of much discussion, and it 
is possible that new light may be 
thrown upon the future life. 

W. B. Kattnews, K.C.TT.O., D.l>. 
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Heaviside, Oliver (1860-1925). 
British scientist, bom in London, 
May 13, 1850. He was employed 
by the Great Northern Telegraph 
company until deafness caused hrm 
to retire in 1874. In Devon he 
devoted himself to theoretical 
investigations in electricity, pub- 
lishing the results in 1892 as 
Electrical Papers. In these he 
dealt with electrostatic and electro- 
magnetic induction between paral- 
lel wires, the high frequency re- 
sistance and inductance of a con- 
centric main, and quadruplex and 
multiplex telegraphy. His practical 
work made the long distance 
telephone possible, m 1893 his 
Electro-Magnetic Theory, 2 vols., 
postulated the presence of an 
ionised layer {v.i.) in the upper 
atmosphere. Heaviside was elected 
F.R.S. in 1891, and died at 
Torquay, Feb. 4, 1925. 

Heaviside Layer. Layer of 
electrically charged particles in 
the upper atmosphere, several 
hundred kilometres above the 
earth’s surface. The presence of 
this conducting layer was suggested 
by Oliver Heaviside {v.s.) to 
account for the long range pro- 
pagation of radio waves around 
the earth, the layer acting as a 
reflector. The height and degree 
of ionisation, i.e, the number of 
charged particles per unit volume, 
vary hourly and show a marked 
dependence on sunspot activity 
and so-called magnetic storms. 
Another name is Kennelly-Heavi- 
side layer. See Appleton Layer ; 
Radio. 

Heavy Hydrogen. The exist- 
ence of two isotopes of hydrogen, 
in addition to the familiar element, 
has been reported. These isotopes 
have been prepared or isolated by 
the evaporation of liquid hydrogen 
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and by the electrolysis of heavy 
water. The isotope with the 
atomic or isotopic weight of 2 
phis has been named deuterium 
or dipiogen; ordinary hydrogen 
may contain as much as 1 part 
in 6,000 of deuterium. The 
isotope with the atomic or isotopic 
weight of 3 has been named 
tritium, ordinary hydrogen con- 
taining a much smaller proportion 
of this than of deuterium. See 
Deuterium ,* Heavy Water. 

Heavy Water. Name given to 
water which contains about 99 
p.c. deuterium oxide (D 2 O), an 
isotope of hydrogen with an 
atomic weight of 2’0136. Heavy 
water has a specific gravity of 1*1, 
freezing point 3*82° C., and boiling 
point 101-42° C. Ordinary water 
contains a small proportion of 
deuterium oxide, and the relative 
abundance of the different isotopes 
(that is to say ^H; 2H=6900: 1 
and ^^0: 1^0=506: 1: 0*2) 
is found to be very constant. 

Heavy water can be obtained 
by electrolysis of weak sodium 
hydroxide • solution, followed by 
concentration until the water has 
a density of I’l and contains about 
99 p.c. DgO. It has been used to 
trace chemical actions, especially 
those taking place in the metabol- 
ism of animals. See Deuterium; 
Heavy Hydrogen. 

Heavyweight. Term applied., 
particularly to boxers in the 
“ unlimited ” class ; heavyweight 
champions may be of any weight. 
The first world heavyweight cham- 
pion under recognized rules was 
the American James J. Corbett 
in 1892 ; the only Englishman to 
gain the title was Bob Eitzsimons 
in 1897. There is also a light- 
heavyweight or cruiser class for 
those of 12 st. 7 lb. or under. 
Similar divisions apply to wrest- 
ling. See Boxing. 

Hebbel) Christian Ebiedbich 
(1813-63). German dramatist and 
poet. He was born at Wessel- 
buren, Holstein, March 18, 1813, 
the son of a mason. He studied at 
Hamburg, Heidelberg, and Munich, 
and in 1842 his first tragedy, 
Judith, brought him immediate 
fame. It was followed by Maria 
Magdalena, 1844, the best of his 
earlier plays, and a forerunner of 
the naturalistic drama. 

His later plays included Herodes 
und Mariamne, 1851 ; Gyges und 
sein Ring, 1855 ; and the trilogy. 
Die Nibelungen, 1862, the two 
last named being his masterpieces. 
He also published two volumes of 
poems, 1842 and 1848. Hebbel 
died in Vienna, Dec. 13, 1863. 
His Tagebficher (Diaries) were 


issued in 1887. A study by E. 
Purdie appeared in 1932. 

Hebbum. Urban district and 
industrial town of Durham, Eng- 
land. It stands on the Tyne a 
mile W. of Jarrow, and has its own 
railway station. The council 
maintains a public park. Ship- 
building, engineering, chemicals, 
and sail and rope manufacture 
provide the industries, which 
suffered severely in the slump of 
the early 1930s. Pop. 22,290. 

Hebden Bridge. Town in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, part of the urban district of 
Hebden Royd. It stands on the 
Hebden and Oalder rivers, 8 m. 
W.N.W. of Halifax on the rail- 
way. Hardcastle Crags, a favourite 
resort, are 3 m. to the N.W. 
Manufactures consist of cotton, 
silk, and fustians, and there are 
dyeworks and foundries. The 
council owns the water and elec- 
tricity undertakings. Pop. 6,700. 

Hebdomadal CotincU (Gr. heb- 
domes j seventh). In the univer- 
sity of Oxford, a board dating from 
1631 which holds weekly meetings to 
discuss matters affecting the gov- 
ernment of the university, and sub- 
mit business to convocation or 
congregation. It is composed of 
the chancellor, vice-chancellor, 
and proctors, ecc officio, and of 18 
other members of the university, 
elected by congregation, and sit- 
ting for six years. See Oxford 
University. 

Hebe (Gr., youth). In Greek 
mythology, the goddess of youth. 
She was the daughter of Zeus and 
Hera, and was given in marriage to 
'Heracles when he became a god. 


She was the cup-bearer of the gods 
before Ganymede (g^.i?.). Her 
Roman counterpart was Juventas. 
See Canova. 

Heber, Reginald (1783-1826). 
British prelate and hymn-writer. 
He was bom April 21, 1783, at 
Malpas, Che- 
shire, where his 
father was 
rector, and 
educated at 
Brasenose, Ox- 
ford. He won a 
prize for Eng- 
lish verse with 
his poem, Pal- 
estine, 1803. 
Having mar- 
ried a daugh- 
ter of Dr. Shipley, dean of St. 
Asaph, he became incumbent of 
Hodnet. He was Bampton lec- 
turer, 1815 ; preacher at Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1822 ; and second bishop of 
Calcutta, 1822-26. He died April 
3, 1826, at Trichinopoly. Heber 
edited the' works of Jeremy Taylor, 
1822, and wrote many hymns, in- 
cluding Holy, Holy, Holy, and 
From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. 

Hubert, Jacques Ren:6 (1757- 
94). French Revolutionary. Born 
at Alen 9 on, Nov. 15, 1757, as a 
young man he worked in Paris as 
theatrical manager and doctor’s 
assistant. He became known by 
his conduct of the journal Le P4re 
Duchesne. His arrest was ordered 
in May, 1793, but popular demon- 
strations in Paris forced his re- 
lease. Hebert instituted the so- 
called cult of the goddess of 
Reason. He was guillotined 
March 24, 1794. 
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The article supplements the historical sketch of the Jews. See articles 
on Jerusalem^ Palestine, and various other places and countries 
assocmied with this people. See also Alphabet; Bible; Old Testa- 
ment; the articles on the books of the O.T.; and those on the great 
Hebrews, e.g. Abraham, Moses, etc. See also Jehovah 


Hebrew belongs to the Middle 
Semitic or Canaanitish branch of 
the Semitic languages, and is re- 
lated closely to Arabic (S. Semitic), 
Aramaic (N. Semitic), and Baby- 
lonian (E. Semitic). The term 
Hebrew, originally a gentiHo, de- 
rived from a word meaning 
“country on the other side,” was 
applied by neighbouring peoples to 
the people “ on the other side,” 
a.e. of the Jordan, or more prob- 
ably of the Euphrates. Whatever 
the precise ori^ of the language, 
it developed in Canaan, and in 
Isaiah 19, i;.18, is described as “ the 
language of Canaan.” Elsewhere 
in the O.T. it is referred to, not as 


the Hebrew language, but as “ the 
Jews’ language.” 

Hebr^ w is written from right to 
left. Ihe old character resembles 
the Phoenician. This was ex- 
changed about the 4th century for 
the “ square character ” of He- 
brew bibles. Originally Hebrew 
writing consisted only of conson- 
ants, as still in the Synagogue 
scroUs of the Law. The system of 
vowel-signs was introduced by 
the Masoretes in the 7th century 
to preserve traditional pronuncia- 
tion {masora, “ tradition ”). 

The grammatical structure of 
the language presents curious char- 
acteristics in common with the 
2 1A5 
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other Semitic languag^. Word- 
stems axe mostly triliteral, and 
oompotmds are very rare. The 
verb has only two tense-forms, 
which express the state rather than 
the time of an action. The noon 
has only two genders, masculine 
and feminine, neuter ideas being 
expressed by the latter. Nor has it 
any cases in the Greek and Latin 
sense. These are expressed partly 
by prepositions. There is a com- 
parative scarcity of adjectives, 
which is compensated for by an 
idiomatic use of nouns (e.g. “ son 
of death ” — ^worthy of death). Syn- 
tactical relations are expressed 
very simply. In fact, it is charac- 
teristic of the purest Hebrew that 
the clauses axe short and simple. 
The poetry is distinguished from 
the prose, not by rhyme (which is 
avoided), but by rhythm. 

Outside the O.T. only a few 
examples of the old Hebrew or old 
Canaanitish literature have sur- 
vived. In particular, we have a 
number of Canaanite glosses in 
the TeU el-Amama Tablets (c. 
1400 B.C.), an inscription of Mesha, 
king of Moab (c. 850 B.C.), com- 
monly known as the Inscription of 
Mesha, or as the Moabite Stone, 
and the 8th century Hebrew in- 
scription, usually described as the 
Siloam Inscription because it was 
discovered on the wall of the Pool 
of Siloam at Jerusalem. The lan- 
guage of all these is related closely 
to the language of the O.T. In the 
O.T. itself reference is made to 
several ancient writings, more of 
the nature of books, which were 
used as sources. 

Earl; Poetical Fragments 

The most ancient of these, frag- 
ments of which are preserved in 
the O.T., were poetical. They 
seem to have been collections of 
ballads and songs celebrating great 
events and exploits. Special men- 
tion is made of the Book of Jasher 
(JosL X, 13; 2 Sam. i, 18) and 
the Book of the Wars of Jehovah 
(Num. xxi, 14, 15). From such 
collections no doubt were drawn 
fragments like the Song of the 
Wdl (Num. xxi, 17, 18) and the 
Song of Deborah (Judges v). Men- 
tion is made also of early prose 
records, such as the Book of the 
Acts cf Solomon (1 Kings xi, 41), 
the Book of the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Israel (1 Kings), and the 
Book of the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Judah (1 Kings). There 
were also collections of wise say- 
ings (Proverbs xxiv, 23). 

Between the earliest (c. 1200- 
1000 B,o,) and latest portions (c. 
160 B.a) of the O.T., or between 
the Exilic and Post-Exilic writings 
which together comprise Biblical 
Hebrew, there is a marked dif- 


ference in style. After the Fall of 
Samaria in 721 B.C., and still more 
after the Fall of Jerusalem in 586 
B.C., Aramaic, the spoken language 
of the population that surrounded 
the Jews, made gradual but per- 
sistent encroachments upon He- 
brew. If the language was spoken 
still and understood by the people 
in the time of Nehemiah (5th cen- 
tury B.C. ; Neh. xiii, 24) and of 
the rise and development of the 
Synagogue (430-330 B.C.), it had 
lost much of its purity. 

Aramaic Influence 

The literature from the time^ of 
the Exile to the Maccabean period 
(c. 160 B.O.) shows more and more 
in style and vocabulary the over- 
powering influence of the official 
language of the western half of the 
Persian Empire (Aramaic). But 
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Hebrew Language. The Alphabet 

popular works seem to have been 
written as late as 50 b.o. {e.g. the 
Book of Judith). 

Hebrew, therefore, can hardly 
be said to have been dead long 
before the time of Christ, though 
by that time Aramaic had become 
the spoken language. We witness 
the last phases of the struggle be- 
tween Hebrew and Aramaic on the 
one hand and Hebrew and Greek 
on the other in some of the latest 
books of the O.T. and in some of 
the books of the Apocrypha. The 
book of Ezra (between 300 and 
250 B.C.) and the book of Daniel 
(c. 164 B.C.) are partly in Aramaic. 


The book of Ecclesiasticus (O.T. 
Apocrypha), composed about 200 
B.C., was written in Hebrew, though 
much of it has survived only in 
Greek and other versions, ft is 
significant that in order to make 
this work better known to Jews, it 
was translated into Greek in 132 
B.C. by the author’s grandson, who 
tells us in a prologue that the task 
of translating Hebrew into Greek 
already presented difficulties. 
Again, whereas the first book of 
Maccabees (O.T. Apocrypha), com- 
posed about 126 B.C., though pre- 
served only in Greek and other 
versions, was written originally in 
Hebrew, the second book of Macca- 
bees (O.T. Apocrypha), composed 
between the years 60 b.o. and a.d. 
1, was written from the first, like 
most of the other books of the 0 T, 
Apocrypha, in Greek. 

n a number of the works known 
as Pseudepigrapha, a body of lite- 
rature written under assumed 
names between 180 b.o. and A,n. 
100, were composed in Hebrew, the 
reason was to give them, in ad- 
dition to the prestige of a famous 
name, the further authority and 
sanctity of the sacred ton^e, re- 
gardless of the fact that this was 
understood no longer by the bulk 
of the people. 

Origin of Targums 

Long before the time of Christ it 
had become necessary, even in the 
"synagogues, to explain the lan- 
guage of the sacred writings. This 
was done by an official interpreter 
known as Targoman or Methurge- 
man. At a later date these trans- 
lations were committed to writing 
and received the name Targum. 

In the countries of the Disper- 
sion, of course, Hebrew would be 
forgotten sooner than in Palestine. 
As early as the 5th century b.c. 
Jews went to Egypt; others fol- 
lowed under Alexander the Great 
and the Ptolemies, forming im- 
portant colonies. Consequently, 
long before books had ceased to be 
written in Hebrew in Palestine, 
part of the O.T. had to be trans- 
lated into Greek for the sake of the 
Greek-speaking Jews of Alexan- 
dria. The beginning seems to have 
been made in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (284-247 b.o.). 

Before the end of the 2nd cen- 
tury B.C. the larger portion of the 
O.T. existed in Greek, The spread 
of the Greek language involved 
also the spread of Greek civiliza- 
tion. There arose and developed, 
not only in Alexandria and else- 
where, but even in Palestine, an 
important Jewish-Hellenistic lite- 
rature. The authors of some of the 
O.T, Apocrypha {e,g. the Book of 
Wisdom) and of the Pseudepi- 
grapha (e,g. the Book of the Secrets 
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of Enoch) were Alexandrians ; but 
the chief Jewish-Eellenistic writers 
were Philo of Alexandria and 
Josephus of Jerusalem. 

Philo seems to have been bom 
between 30 and 20 b.c., and to have 
died between a.d. 45 and 50. Among 
other works he wrote a Life of 
Moses and a history of the persecu- 
tions endured by the Jews in his 
own time, of which only part has 
been preserved. The treatise On 
the Contemplative Life, ascribed 
to him, perhaps belongs rather to 
the 3rd or 4th century a.d. Jose- 
phus, the Jewish historian, who 
was bom a.d. 37-38 and died about 
100, completed his book on the 
Wars of the Jews before 79, and 
wrote his Antiquities and his Reply 
to Apion about or soon after 93-94. 

After the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in A.D. 70 a reaction against 
the use of Greek set in. When all 
else was lost, the sacred writings 
and the sacred language assumed 
a new sanctity, Hebrew was re- 
suscitated and developed, not 
indeed as a popular speech, but as 
the language of books and scholars. 
Hence arose Post-BibHcal or Tal- 
mudic Hebrew. 

Books of the Law 

The Hebrew law (the Torah) be- 
came the text for numerous com- 
ments and legal discussions by the 
Jewish rabbis. These pronounce- 
ments at first constituted an oral 
tradition ; afterwards (c. a.d. 200) 
they were written down and in- 
corporated, probably by pupils of 
Shammai and Hillel, in the Mish- 
nah, a work that forms the basis of 
the larger work known as the 
Talmud {g.v,). 

Closely related to these discus- 
sions is a branch of literature which 
consists of commentaries on the 
sacred text, called Midrashim 
(singular. Midrash). The earliest 
of these belong to the 2nd century 
A.D. The Talmudists (2nd-6th 
centuries) were succeeded by the 
Masoretes (5th-8th centuries), the 
Jewish scholars who fixed the text 
of the O.T. 

Another revival of Hebrew took 
place about the 10th century. 
There arose, in emulation of the 
Arab grammarians, a notable 
school of Hebrew grammarians and 
exegetes. Representatives of this 
school include Saadia of the Eayum 
(892-942), Rashi (1040-1105), Ab- 
en-Ezra (1088-1167), Moses Mai- 
monides (1135-1204), and David 
Kimchi ( 1 1 60-1 240 ). The language 
used is a new development, and is 
even less pure than Talmudic He- 
brew. It is known as New Hebrew 
or Rabbinic Hebrew (not to be 
confused with Yiddish). Aben- 
Ezra was also a poet whose name 
recalls the fact that the ZOth cen- 


tury saw the rise, especially in 
Spain, of a rather remarkable 
school of New Hebrew poets. 

The beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury brought another renaissance 
in Hebrew letters, which started in 
Italy with the activities of M. H. 
Luzzatto, philosopher, poet, and 
dramatist. The movement spread 
to Germany, which in course of 
time became its centre (the so- 
called Haskalah period, c. 1750- 
1850). Then, in the early part of 
the 19 th century, the centre of 
activity was transferred to Galicia 
(the Galician period). 

By the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury the lead was taken by Russia, 
which produced such famous 
writers as Abraham Mapu (1808- 
67), a creator of the Hebrew novel, 
Judah Loeb Gordon (1831-92), the 
poet, Peretz BenMoshe Smolenskin 
(1839-84),the essayist and novelist, 
and Constantine A. Shapiro (1840- 
1900), the poet. More recently 
poets like H. N. Bialik, Saul 
Tschemihovsky, Jacob Cohen, and 
Z. Schneer have greatly enriched 
the storehouse of Hebrew litera- 
ture. The language of the modem 
writers,popularly known as Modem 
Hebrew, aims at keeping as close 
to the classical model as possible. 

Bibliography, Introductiim to He- 
brew Literature, J. W. Etheridge, 
1856; Jewish Encyclopaedia, 1904; 
The New Hebrew School of Poets, 
H. Brody and K. Albrecht, 1906 ; 
Introduction to the Hebrew Bible, 
A. S, Geden, 1909 ; ' Hebrew 
Grammar, F. H. W. Gesenius and 
E. Kautzsch, ed. A. E. Cowley, 
1910; Evolution of Modem Hebrew 
Literature, A. S. Waldstein, 1916 ; 
Modem Study of the Hebrew 
Language, G. R. Driver (in The 
People and the Book, ed. A. S. 
Peake, 1925) ; Genius of Hebrew 
Grammar, T. H. Robinson, 1928 ; 
History of Jewish Literature, M. 
Waxman, 1930-36; Language of 
the O.T., D. W. Thomas (in Record 
and Revelation, 1938). 

Hebrew RbIiIGIOit. This claims 
exceptional consideration as the 
parent of two other ^eat and 
world-wide monotheistic faiths^ 
Mahomedanism and Christianity. 
Its wonderful development was not 
quite an ordinary evolution, be- 
cause in a special degree it was 
carried from one stage to another by 
a series of great men who appeared 
suddenly as leaders and prophets. 
Among the patriarchs an outstand- 
ing figure is that of Abraham, who 
is said to have led a migration of 
certain nomadic tribes from Meso- 
potamia (Ur of the Chaldees) to 
Palestine ; and there is a persistent 
tradition that Abraham was spiri- 
tually the father of Israel. It has 

tion of Abraham was due e^n- 
tially to a religious impulse ; it 


was a protest against degeneration 
in the Babylonian moon-worship, 
or against the polytheism culti- 
vated in Babylonia by the Ham- 
murapi dynasty (so Jeremias), 

Moses, however, was the first 
prophet, and the founder of the 
Hebrew religion. At first the mi- 
grating tribes seem to have shared 
the beliefs of other Semitic nomads. 
They believed in powerful demons 
or spirits which inhabited stones 
(the sacred stone of Bethel, Gen. 
xxviii, 22), trees (the sacred oracu- 
lar tree at Shechem, Gen. xii, 6; 
Deut. xii, 3), springs (the sacred 
wells at Kadesh, Gen. xiv, 7, and at 
Beersheba, Gen. xxi, 28-30, 31), 
and even animals (the brazen ser- 
pent, Nehushtan, Num. xxi, 4-9; 
2 Kings xviii, 4). Natural boulders 
were used for altars, and sacrifices 
were not prominent. Where blood 
was shed, it was for the most part 
used for blood-covenants. 

InEgypt the Hebrewtribesdo not 
seem to have been much impressed 
or affected by the more developed 
religion which they found there. 
But here a leader arose, who had 
clearly been uplifted and inspired 
by stirring religious experiences 
(Exod. iii, 2-4). It is possible, as 
Jeremias has suggested, that, when 
Moses fied from the court of Egypt 
into Midian, where he became a 
shepherd in the service of Reuel or 
Jethro, the priest of the Midianites, 
he did so because on religious 
grounds he had become unpopular 
at the Egyptian court. In any case, 
if he was seeking a fresh religious 
stimulus, he would seem to have 
found it among the Midianites. 

Recent research indicates that 
before Yahweh (Jehovah) was pro- 
claimed by Moses the covenant God 
of Israel, he had long been a tribal 
deity of the Kenite-Midianites. 
Moses founded the priesthood, be- 
ing himself both prophet and 
priest. Inspired by Yahweh (Exod. 
xx), he gave the people ten simple 
commandments. The sanctuary of 
Yahweh was a sacred ark, probably 
an ancient object which had ac- 
auired a new significance. 

At this stage the religion may be 
described as monolatry. Yahweh is 
the one officially recognized God of 
Israel, but he is not the only God. 
In Canaan the Hebrews met with a 
rather elaborate Canaanite cultus. 
This in course of time they appro- 
priated in large measure. Sacred 
shrines and fixed altars were taken 
over for the use of Yahweh. The 
sacrificial system and the agricul- 
tural festivals of the Canaanites 
were adopted. Sacrifices are now 
regarded for the most part as gifts, 
and special importance is attached 
to first fruits. Three times in the 
year ajl the males in Israel arc 
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commanded by Moses to appear 
before Yahweh — at the Matstsoth 
Festival or Feast of Unleavened 
Bread, at the Feast of Weeks or 
Harvest Festival, and at the Vin- 
tage or Feast of Tabernacles ; all 
were originally agricultural fes- 
tivals (Exod. xxxiv, 14r-26).' 

The rise of a priesthood was in- 
evitable. This was hereditary. An 
early example of the teaching of the 
priests is provided by the Book of 
the Covenant (Exod. xxi, l-xxiii, 
13). The cuitus, of course, was not 
yet centralized. Yahweh was iden- 
tified with the local Baals of the 
Canaanites, and Bethel, Gilgal, 
Dan, and Beersheba appear as 
favourite places of pilgrimage. At 
about the time of the institution of 
the monarchy we hear of a body 
called the “ sons of the prophets.” 
These seem to have consti^ited a 
prophetic guild or fraternity, the 
members of which were able to 
arouse in themselves and others 
great religious enthusiasm (1 Sam. 
xix, 20). 

They were organized by Samuel, 
called the seer of Ramah ; and 
with them the prophets have 
emerged as a power to be reckoned 
with. In the reigns of Ahab of 
Israel (876-854 B.o.) and Jehosh- 
aphat of Israel (873-849 B.O.), in 
the persons of Elijah and Etbha 
the prophets begin to assume an 
active and commanding r61e as reli- 
gious and social reformers. Hebrew 
rel^on now begins to lay stress on 
ethics rather than on ritual. With 
the emergence of the great pro- 
phets, we arrive at a development 
of Hebrew religion which may be 
described as monotheism. 

Monotheism of Early Faith 

The earlier religion tolerated 
other deities; the prophetic reli- 
gion does not. In spite of the 
curious and doubtful phenomenon 
presented by the Egyptian king 
Amenophis IV or Akhenaton, this 
ethical monotheism is the distin- 
guishing feature of early Hebrew 
religion. The prophets wished to 
purge the rehgion of aU heathen 
contamination. They opposed 
strenuously the sacrificial cuitus, 
and proclaimed that Yahweh takes 
no pleasure in sacrificial feasts 
(Amos V, 21-24, iv, 4; Hos. vi, 
4-6; Isa. i, 10-17; Jer. vi, 20). 
They rejected the use of an image 
as a representation of God (Hos. 
viii, 4-6, X, 5, xiiL, 2). They even 
denied the superiority of the Israel- 
ites. The dark-skinned Ethiopians 
are just as dear to Yahweh as the 
children of Israel. Amos found cher- 
ished amongthe people a well-estab- 
lished doctrine of the Day of Yah- 
weh as a day when Yahweh would 
make them triumphant over all 
their enemies. He transformed it so 


radically and ethically that “in- 
stead of Israel triumphing over her 
enemies on that day, she is herself 
to be humiliated, and that by 
Yahweh himself.” (See Amos and 
Hosea, p. 131, W. R. Harper, 1905, 
in Int. Grit. Comment.) 

The eighth century prophets 
exercised a very great influence on 
the Hebrew religion; but they 
were idealists, and the immediate 
circles of their iiifluence were not 
large. In the reign of Manasseh 
(686-641 B.O.) there was a religious 
reaction ^ during which old super- 
stitions were revived and new cults 
were imported. The prophetic 
party had to wait patiently for a 
new opportunity. In the meantime 
they drew up a new ethical code, 
the Deuteronomic law (roughly 
equivalent to Deut. v-xxvi, and 
xxviii). When the inevitable 
counter-reaction came in the reign 
of Josiah, this code was produced 
and made the basis of a great 
religious reform (621 b.c.). Various 
heathen superstitions were dis- 
carded, local sanctuaries were 
abolished, and the cult was cen- 
tralized in Jerusalem. 

Jeremiah and Isaiah 

Peake points out that in the au- 
thor or authors of the new code the 
priest and the prophet have met. 
An interest is shown in the externals 
of religion which was foreign to the 
great prophets of the 8th century. 
At the same time, in the spirit of 
the prophets, a striking humani- 
tarianism is displayed, and “ love 
of others is made secondary only to 
the love of God.” The prophet 
Jeremiah, whose call had come in 
the thirteenth year of the reign of 
Josiah (627 b.c.), substituted in- 
dividualism for nationalism in re- 
ligion, and emphasised the inward- 
ness of religion (Jer. xxxi, 31-34), 
The prophet known as Deutero- 
Isaiah developed universalism. 
Yahweh wills the salvation of the 
whole world (Isa. xlii, 1-6, xlix, 6, 
lii, 10). And Israel is the “ Servant 
of Yahweh,” the vicarious sufferer 
for the sins of all the nations, who 
by her sufferings makes Yahweh 
known to the world. 

Here we reach what is perhaps 
the high-water mark of Hebrew 
religion, but it was too high an 
ideal. Ezekiel, who was a priest 
as well as a prophet, understood 
the limitations of human nature 
better, and was able to effect a 
compromise. He was one of the 
exiles taken to Babylonia in 597 
B.C. A disciple of Jeremiah, he re- 
inforced his teaching there (from 
592 B.C.) ; and then, after the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem and the destruc- 
tion of the temple in 586 B.C., com- 
forted himself with visions of a 
restoration of a Hebrew state in 


Palestine. To Ezekiel ceremonial 
and ritual seemed essential, and 
the direction of the new develop- 
ment represented by the Law of 
Holiness (about 500 B.C.), and the 
reform of Nehemiah (about 444 
B.C.). had been determined by the 
activity of Ezekiel. 

Day of Atonement 

When the cuitus was centralized 
at the rebuilt temple of Jerusalem, 
the old connexion of the festivals 
with agriculture was severed, and 
they were transformed into memor- 
ials of historical events. More- 
over, a new yearly festival was 
added, the Day of Atonement (Lev. 
xyi). A special official class now 
becomes necessary, a higher order 
of priests (in contrast to a lower 
order, the Levites), with a high 
priest at the head of them (Lev. 
xxi, 10; Zech. iii, 8). 
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Hebrews, Epistle to the. One 
of the canonical books of the N.T. 
In the English versions it bears the 
title The Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle to the Hebrews. In the 
epistle itself, however, there is no 
claim to any particular authorship, 
and in the oldest MSS. the super- 
scription is simply “ to Hebrews.” 
The epistle is less like a letter and 
more like a treatise than any other 
of the N.T. epistles. It can hardly 
have been written by S. Paul, since 
it differs radically in language, 
style, and thought from the other 
Paulme writings. 

The epistle is not included in the 
Canon of Marcion or in the Mura- 
torian Canon, but it is quoted by 
Clement of Rome. Clement of 
Alexandria states that it was 
written by S. Paul in Hebrew and 
translated by S. Luke into Greek. 
Hippolytus and Irenaeus were 
acquainted with it, but they do not 
accept the Pauline authorship. 
The “ Hebrews ” seem to have 
been a Jewish Christian commu- 
nity, and most probably they 
were a section of the Church 
in Rome. 

The use made of the O.T. by the 
writer suggests that his purpose 
was to save liis readers from a re- 
lapse into Judaism. The epistle is, 
in fact, as Prof. Peake says (Crit. 
Intro, to the N.T., 1909), “ an 
elaborate many-sided demonstra- 
tion that Judaism is inferior to 
Christianity.” It would seem to 
have been written towards the end 
of the 1st century a.d. 
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Hebrews, Gospel according 
TO THE. One of the more important 
of the N.T. Apocrypha {q.vJ), which 
has survived only in fragments 
found in writings of the Fathers 
of the Church. It seems to have 
been written originally in Aramaic, 
and to have been intended for the 
Jewish Christian congregations of 
Palestine. According to Hamack, 
it was composed between a.d. 65 
and 100. As one of the sources for 
a life of Jesus, it is ranked by 0. 
Holtzmann (Life of Jesus, 1904) 
with the gospel- of S. John. 

Hebrides. A large group of 
islands lying off the W. coast of 
Scotland" They are usually divided 
into the Inner and Outer Hebrides, 
which is descriptive of their posi- 
tion in regard to the mainland. 
The two groups are separated from 
each other by the Little Minch, 
which is about 12 m. across in the 
narrowest part. The Inner Heb- 
rides include Skye, Mull, Islay, 
Jura, Colonsay, Tiree, Coll, and 
some smaller ones, Eigg, Rum, 
Coima, Staffa, and Iona; also 
Rona, Raasay, and Oronsay. These 
are known to the .geologists as the 
trap islands, as they are composed 
of basaltic or trap rocks. On Mull 
is Ben More, the highest point in 
the group. The Outer Hebrides 
form a continuous series of islands 
extending for about 120 m. The 
largest is Lewis, with Harris ; 
others are N. and S. Uist, Benbe- 
cula, Barra, Scarpa, Eriskay, and 
Taransay. These are gneiss is- 
lands. The outermost member of 
the group is St. Hilda, 40 m, W. of 
N. Uist ; the Flannan Islands are 
an isolated group W. of Harris. 

The islands number in all over 
500, but only about 100 are in- 
habited, and many are simply 
islets of bare rock. They fall within 
the counties of Ross and Cromarty, 
Inverness, and Argyll. Rainfall 
averages high throughout the Heb- 
rides, but on the whole the 
climate is mild and pleasant. In 
most parts the soil is sparse and 
agriculture is difficult, but fair 
quantities of oats, barley, and 
potatoes are grown on the crofts. 
Sheep-rearing and fisheries are the 
staple industries, 

Stornoway, on Lewis, is an' im- 
portant herring centre ; whisky is 
distilled in Skye, Mull, and Islay ; 
tweeds are made in Harris ; and 
slate is quarried in Luing, Easdale, 
and Seil. There are no rly. lines, 
but communication with the main- 
land at various points is generally 
frequent enough for practical pur- 
poses. Some islands also have 
regular air services. The total area 
is about 2,800 sq. m. 


The Hebrides, known to Pto- 
lemy as the Eboudai, were invaded 
by successive Scandinavian bands 
between the 6th and 9th centinies, 
and, together with the Orkneys, 
Shetland, and the Isle of Man, fell 
under the dominion of Harold I 
of Norway c. 890. Norwegian rule 
maintained itself against several 
attacks by the Scottish kings, but 
m 1266, after his victory at Largs 
in 1263, Alexander III secured 
their cession to the Scottish crown 
for a payment of 4,000 merks. 

In the 14th century the island 
dynasty known as the Lords of the 
Isles {q.v.) first appeared in John 
Macdonald of Islay, and the next 
/two centuries were filled with the 
feuds of rival chieftains and clans, 
on the islands and mainland — 
Campbells, McNeills, Macleans, 
Macleods, and others. The Jacobite 
risings of 1715 and 1745 found 
strong support in the Hebrides, 
but the chiefs paid for participa- 
tion in the latter by the abolition 
of their old hereditary jurisdictions. 
This was the first step towards 
pacification, and by the time of 
Johnson’s visit in 1773 progress 
had been made. 

As in many parts of the High- 
lands, the introduction of large- 
scale sheep-grazing brought many 
evictions and much distress among 
the crofting class towards the 
middle of the 19th century. 
Canada and Australia receiv^ 
numbers of Hebridean emigrants. 
The result was frequent “laud- 
grabbmg.” In 1918 Lord Lever- 
hulme (g.u.) purchased Lewis and 
part of Harris to develop the fish- 
ing and weaving iadustries. 

puring the Second Great War 
the Hebrides played a part in the 
battle of the Atlantic {q,v.). Radar 
was set up on a number of islands 
for detecting the presence of 
E-boats ; at Broad Bay a radar 
station guided aircraft on the 
Atlantic Ferry to Prestwick. The 
chief minesweeping base in north- 
ern waters was at Stornoway, also 
a base for R.A.F, flying boats on 
the Atlantic anti-submarine patrol. 

The Hebrideans retain many dis- 
tinctive characteristics. Gaelic is 
spoken in most parts, and there 
are a large number of Roman 
Catholics. A great body of Celtic 
tradition in story and song has 
survived, and collections by M. K. 
Fraser of Hebridean songs, many 
of unknown antiquity, have made 
their subtle beauty widely known. 
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Hebron (anc. Kirjath-Arha ; 
Arab. El KhdLU). Town of Pales- 
tine. It stands in the valley of 
Mamre, and partly on the slopes 
of two low hills, 16 m. S.S.W, of 
Jerusalem. A sacred city, it is one 
of the oldest in Palestine, and is 
many times mentioned in the 
Bible. It was the abode of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, besides 
other patriarchs, and its old waUed 
mosque of Machpelah is supposed 
to cover the tomb of Abraham. 
When Moses sent spies to view the 
Promised Land, they went to Heb- 
ron. Joshua gave it to Caleb, and 
it was afterwards made a city of 
refuge (Joshua 20). Here David 
was anointed king (2 Sam. 5), and 
he chose it for his first capital. 

The seat of a bishop in 1167, 
twenty years later it fell into the 
hands of the Saracens, and it re- 
mained in Mahomedan hands until 
the end of the First Great War. 
Always regarded with reverence, 
Hebron was one of the four sacred 
cities, Mecca, Medina, and Jerusa- 
lem being the other three. The 
modern town is surrounded by 
vineyards and other fruit planta- 
tions, and there are manufactures 
of glassware and goatskin water- 
bags. It is the terminus of the 
road S. from Jerusalem through 
Bethlehem.* In the vicinity of 
Mamre is Abraham’s oak. Hebron 
was occupied by the British under 
AUenby, Deo. 7, 1917. Pop. 24,560. 

Hecataeus of MiLETtrs (c. 550- 
476 B.C.). One of the Greek logo- 
graphers or writers of history in 
prose before Herodotus. He took 
an active part in the revolt of the 
Ionic cities of Asia Minor against 
Persia (502-494). A great travel- 
ler, his Journey round the World 
contains a geographical and his- 
torical account of Europe, Asia, 
and Libya, with a map. 

Hecate. In Greek mythology, 
the goddess of night, the moon, 
child birth, and magic. In art she 
is represented in triple form, 
probably symbolic of her different 
spheres. She is often confounded 
with Aphrodite and Selene. 

Hecatomb (Gr. heJcalon, hun- 
dred ; hous^ ox). Originally, in an- 
cient Greece, the sacrifice of 100 
bulls and then that of any large 
number of victims. In modern 
speech the word is used of any 
great sacrifice or slaughter. See. 
Sacrifice, 

H e c k e r , Friedrich Karl 
Franz (1811-81). German poli- 
tician Born in Baden, Sept. 28, 
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Hecker 
practised law 
in Mannheim. 
In 1845 his im- 
^ compromis i ng 
j democratic 
i sentiments 
i which had al- 
^ ready made 

F.K.P.Heoker. h™coMpiou- 
German politician ous in the 
After schertie Baden parlia- 

ment, brought 
about his banishment from Prus- 
sia. The revolution of 1848 
brought him again to the front, 
and he strove his utmost to estab- 
lish a republican government on a 
stable basis. 

His attempts having failed, he 
transferred his operations to S. 
Germany, where he organized 
bands of malcontents with the idea 
of terrifying the smaller states. 
Driven into Switzerland, he emi- 
grated to America and occupied 
HmseH on his Illinois farm until 
the outbreak of the Civil War, 
when he entered the Federal army 
and rose to be brigadier-general. 
His latter years were spent at St. 
Louis, where he died March 24, 
1881. The name Hecker in Ger- 
many became synonymous with a 
democratic revolt. 

Hecker, Isaac Thomas (1819- 
88). American divine. Born in 
New York, Dec. 18, 1819, he be- 
came a mem- 
ber of the 
Brook Farm 
{q.v.) c o m- 
munity, and 
for some time 
resided with 
Thoreau at his 
Hermitage i n 
Walden woods. Isaac T. Hecker, 

Becoming a American divine 

Roman Catholic, Hecker joined 
fche Redemptorist Order in 1845 
and worked for some years in 
England, where he was ordained 
in 1849. In 1857 he returned to 
America, severed his coimexion 
with the Redemptorists, and 
founded the Order of Paulists for 
missionary work, becoming its 
first Superior. For over twenty 
years he edited The Catholic 
World, and founded The Catholic 
Publication Society. He died in 
New York, Dec. 22, 1888. 

Heckmondwike. Urban dis- 
trict and market town of the W. 
Riding of Yorkshire, England. It 
is 8 m. S. by E. of Bradtord on the 
railway. Blankets, rugs, and 
carpets are manufactured, and 
there are iron foundries and ma- 
chine and dye works. In the 
neighbourhood are extensive col- 
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lieries. Market days, Tues. and 
Sat. Near are places connected 
with the Brontes. Pop. 9,000. 

Hectare (Gr. hehaton, hundred ; 
Lat. area, area). Superficial or 
land measure of the French metric 
system. It is equal to 100 ares 
(q.v.), or 10,000 sq. metres, being 
thus equal to 2*471 English acres. 

Hectograph (Gr. hehaton, hun- 
dred ; graphein, to write). Device 
for making a number of copies of a 
document, etc. It consists of a 
slab of gelatine material on the 
surface of which a copy of the 
document to be duplicated is 
impressed. The original document 
is prepared with a special aniline 
ink, and firmly pressed for a time 
on the gelatine which absorbs the 
ink. From this a large number of 
duplicates may be obtained. 

The hectograph developed into, 
and has been largely superseded 
by, the rotary duplicating ma- 
chine, which takes copies from a 
stencil. The stencil is cut by a 
typewriter, from which the ribbon 
has been removed, on a sheet of 
tough flexible tissue and is then 
fastened over a revolving cylinder, 
partially covered by an ink pad. 
Each revolution of the cylinder 
brings the stencil in contact with 
the top sheet of a pile of paper 
below the cylinder, and the ink, 
passing through the stencil, regis- 
ters an impression of the type- 
script on the paper. The stencils 
can be used to reproduce drawings, 
maps, or handwriting, and the 
duplicator makes 1,500 to 6,000 
copies an hour, according to 
whether it is manually operated, 
automatically fed, or power- 
operated. 

Hector. In Greek legend, son 
of Priam, king of Troy, and 
Hecuba, and husband of Andro- 
mache. He was the chief cham- 
pion of the Trojans during the 
war with the (Greeks, and his 
character as conceived by Homer 
makes more appeal to our sym- 
pathy and imagination than that 
of any other leader, Greek or 
Trojan. He met his death while 
unarmed at the hands of Achilles, 
who had been roused from his 
retirement when his friend Patro- 
clus had been killed by Hector. 
His body was tied to the chariot 
of AchiUes, and dragged off to the 
Greek camp. At the personal 
entreaty of the aged Priam, 
AchiUes gave back the body for 
burial. See Hiad ; Troy. 

Hecuba (Gr. HeJcabe). Wife of 
Priam, king of Troy, by whom she 
was the mother of Hector, Paris, 
Cassandra, and many other child- 
ren, according to some legends 50 


in aU. At the taking of Troy she 
was carried away captive by the 
Greeks to the Thracian Chersonese, 
where her daughter Polyxena was 
sacrificed in obedience to the be- 
hest of the wraith of AchiUes. 
Polymestor, the king of the coun- 
try, having murdered her son 
Polydorus, she avenged his death 
by killing Polymestor’s chUdren, 
and putting out the king’s eyes. 
EventuaUy she was metamor- 
phosed into a dog, and thi’ew her- 
self into the sea. The events of 
her later Ufe are the subject of 
Euripides’ tragedy Hecuba. In 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, it is the 
simulated passion of the travel- 
ling player deUvering a recital 
about the Trojan War that 
prompts Hamlet’s famous ciy, 
“ What’s Hecuba to him or he 
to Hecuba ? ” 

Hedemarken, ok Hhpmakk. 
^Ike or CO. of E. Norway, border- 
ing on Sweden. Mountainous in the 
N., some of its peaks attain an 
elevation of 6,000 ft. Among its 
numerous lakes is Lake Famund 
and a portion of Lake Miosen on 
the W. boundary. Hedemarken 
comprises the valley of the upper 
Glommen, one of the most fertil'* 
regions in Norway. Area, 10,621 
sq. m. Pop. 167,584. 

Hedge. Live fence in a garden 
or between fields. Hedges are 
planted on the boundaries of fields 
and gardens as screens and shelter 
belts ; also in gardens to screen 
one part from another. The 
trees and shrubs used in gardens 
are of two kinds, evergreen and 
leaf-losing. The best evergreen 
boundary hedge is of hoUy ; 
laurel is also commonly planted. 
Yew should not be used, for the 
leaves are harmful to cattle. Of 
leaf-losing kinds, quick or thorn, 
hornbeam and beech are recom- 
mended. Privet, either green or 
golden-leaved, is often used to 
enclose small gardens. 

For planting vrithin the garden 
to make tall evergreen hedges, 
there is .a choice of yew, arbor 
vitae, box, or Lawson’s cypress. 
Evergreen honeysuckle makes a 
good he(fee up to 4 ft. Of leaf- 
losing hedges within the garden, 
the oval-leaved privet, beech, and 
hornbeam are suitable. It is 
difficult to get flowers to grow 
near hedges, so the latter should 
be planted alongside paths if 
possible. 

Flowering shrubs may provide 
informal hedges, but cannot be 
clipped closely. Examples are the 
Japanese briar, Penzance briar, 
the barberries Darwinii and steno- 
phylla, laurustinus, and p 3 mis 
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japonica. Lavender makes a good 
iow hedge, as does grey-leaved 
cotton-lavender or santoHna, In 
mild seaside districts Monterey 
cypress forms a splendid tall ever- 
green hedge ; there also euony- 
mus, escallonia, tamarisk, and 
hardy fuchsia. 

Particular care must be taken 
in planting evergreen hedges : the 
trees are Hkely to fail if the roots 
are allowed to become dry. Por 
tall hedges, a site 2 ft. deep and 
3 ft. wide should be dug, and 
manure added if possible. Ever- 
greens are best planted in Sept.- 
Oct. or April-May ; the leaf- 
losing kinds in Nov.-early Dec. or 
Feb.-March. Hedge plants should 
be set at the following distances 
apart: privet, beech, hornbeam, 
box, and hoUy, 15 ins. ; yew and 
laurel, 2 ft. ; Lawson’s cypress 
and arbor vitae, 3 ft. ; lonicera, 
12 ins. ; quick or thorn, 9 ins . ; 
the last two being generally 
planted in a double row, the lines 
12 ins. apart. Privet hedges must 
be clipped several times between 
May and Sept. Yew, holly, arbor 
vitae, box, and cypress are clipped 
early in Aug. and, if necessary, 
trimmed in May. Hornbeam, 
beech, and thorn may be cut in 
Feb. ; laurel in Aug. ; lonicera 
in May and Aug. 

Hedgehog {Erina^emeurofoeus ) . 
Common British mammal, belong- 
ing to a genus with many species in 
various parts of the world. It is the 
largest of the British insect-eating 
animals, and the only one provided 
with a defensive armour of spines. 
It is about 10 ins. long, and has a 
short tail of about IJ in., a snout 
somewhat like that of a pig, and 
very short limbs. Hedgehogs have 
the power of rolling themselves 
into a ball, with the head and 
limbs tucked in so that nothing 
but an array of sharp spines is pre- 
sented to an enemy. They are noc- 
turnal in habit, and are seldom 
seen in the daytime, which they 
spend asleep in hedges and 
thickets. 

Their food consists of insects, 
snakes, worms, snails, slugs, and 
birds’ eggs, varied occasionally by 
small birds and mammals, to- 



Hedgehog. Specimen of the common 
British variety 


gether wdth fruit and roots. The 
hedgehog breeds in summer and 
early autumn, and produces three 
of four young ones at a birth. It 
hibernates during the winter 
months, sleeping rolled up in a ball 
beneath a mass of dead leaves or 
moss. Except where game is pre- 
served, the hedgehog is a harmless 
animal and is useful in destroying 
garden pests. 

Hedgehog Defence. Defensive 
system first developed by the 
German army during the later 
stages of the Second Great War. 
Towns were used as nuclei of all- 
round defence, the surrounding 
villages being converted into out- 
lying strongpoints. The “ hedge- 
hog” was used in face of the 
various Russian advances on the 
eastern front, and proved for a 
time a formidable obstacle. Even- 
tually the Russians learned to by- 
pass a “ hedgehog,” leaving the 
garrison to be contained by fol- 
lowing troops. See, Fortification 
text and illus. 

Hedgehog Mushroom (Hyd- 
num). Genus of fungi of the family 
Hymenomycetae. They are char- 



Hedgehog Mushroom. Specimen of 
the edible Hydnum repandum 


acterised by the spore-bearing 
surface taking the form of fleshy, 
awl-shaped spines instead of the 
plate-like gills of the common 
mushroom. Several species are 
among the best of the edible fungi, 
notably H, repandum, which grows 
in woods, sometimes forming rings 
or a segment of a circle. It has a 
short, thick stem, and the spines 
which cover the .underside of the 
cup extend some way down the 
stem. Its colour is a pale flesh tint. 
Another good esculent is H. irnbrU 
catum, with rough scaly top of a 
W'arm brown colour. 

Hedgehog Plants {Echino- 
cactus ; EcMnapsis), Two genera 
of succulent, leafless plants of the 
family Cactaceae. Natives of the 
hot, dry parts of America, they are 
more or less globular or cylindrical, 
with tubercles or ridges that bear 
bundles of long-spreading spines. 
The flowers are large and hand- 
some, white, yellow, rose or pur- 
ple. Echinocactus visnaga attains 
a very large size, and its long spines 
are used as toothpicks. 


Hedgehog Projector. Anti- 
submarine weapon developed by 
the Royal Navy during the 
Second Great War. Normally 
depth charges have to be dropped 
when the stem of the attacj^g 
vessel is approximately over the 
target; this results in a “dead 
space” between the last Asdic 
(g.v,) echo and the release of the 
depth charge pattern. The 
hedgehog projector, which con- 
sists of a spigot mortar, overcame 
the dead space, during which a 
U-boat might take successful 
evasive action, by firing its pro- 
jectile while the submarine was 
stiU in Asdic contact. The pro- 
jector fired a salvo of 24 charges, 
each containing its ovm pro- 
pellant and 32 lb. of high ex- 
plosive, ahead of the ship in the 
form of an ellipse 120 ft. by 140 ft. 
A direct hit had to be made to 
ensure a kill ; a near miss was not 
so eflfective as a pattern of depth 
charges dropped normally. 

Hedge Hyssop {Qratiola offi- 
cinalis), A perennial herb of the 
family Scrophulariaceae. It is a 
native of Central Europe, and has 
opposite, lance-shaped leaves with 
toothed edges, and whitish flowers 
streaked with purple. Formerly 
used as a purgative and emetic, it 
was abandoned in medical practice 
owing to its dangerous properties. 

Hedgeley Moor. Locality in 
Northumberland, England, 8 m. 
N.W. of Alnwick, famous for the 
battle fought here during the 
Wars of the Roses, April 26, 1464. 
The Lancastrians were making a 
new effort and a party of them met 
here some Yorkists led by Lord 
Montagu, Warwick’s brother. The 
Lancastrians were worsted, and 
Sir Ralph Percy, one of their lead- 
ers, was killed. 

Hedge Mtistard (Sisymbrium 
officinale). Annual herb of the 
family Gruciferae. It is a native 
of Europe, W. Asia, and N. Africa. 
It is sometimes 2 ft. in height. 



Hedgehog Plant. Specimen of 
Echinocactus melocactus showing, 
left, spines and, right, flower 
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Hedge Mustard. Flowers and lobed 
leaves ol the wild plant 


coming thin. The hedge is trimmed 
to a height of 4 ft. or o ft., and its 
top made firm by twining willow 
branches or other flexible material 
in and out between the stakes. 

Hedin, Sven Anders (b. 1865). 
Swedish explorer and author. 
Bom at Stockholm, Feb. 19, 1865, 
he attended Swedish .and German 
universities. Beginning his travels 
at 20 in Persia, he visited many 
little-known areas of Central and 
E. Asia, publishing Through Asia 
in 1898. Next he went to the Gobi 
Desert and Tibet, of which in 
1906-08 he made the first detailed 
map. A British knighthood was 


haust steam into the chimney. In 
1822 he put into operation one of 
the first tugs. At Callerton col- 
liery he introduced an improved 
system of steam pumping for re- 
moving water from the workings. 
He died Jan. 9, 1843. 

Hedon. Borough of the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, England. 
It stands near the Humber, 
5 m. E. of Hull, and has a railway 
station. At one time it was a 
flourishing port. It has a notable 
cruciform church, S. Augustine’s, 
with a beautiful west front and a 
tower. There is a trade in agricul- 
tural produce. The town still 


The leaves are deeply cut into conferred on him in 1909 ; in 1902 retains its mayor and corpora- 
lanee-shaped lobes ; the flowers he had been raised to the Swedish tion. Hedon received a charter 


are pale yellow, and minute, in a 
spray. Garlic mustard (AlUaria 
officinalis) with kidney-shaped 
lower leaves, and larger, white 
flowers, has a strong odour of 
garlic when bruised. 

Hedge School. Name given to 
primitive schools in remote dis- 
tricts of the U.K. before education 
became compulsory. They were 
common in Ireland especially in 
Kerry. The schoolmasters were 
paid in produce of the soil. The 
use of the word hedge to imply 
inferior is exemplified also in 
such words as hedge priest, hedge 
marriage, and in Shakespeare’s 
hedge-bom (1 Henry VI, iv, 1). 

l&dge Sparrow. Popular name 
for the British accentor (?.«.). 

Hedging. The art of keeping 
hedges in order. A newly estab- 
lished hedge must be protected for 
four years, after which it is 
trimmed from time to time and 
occasionally laid. Laying is done 
from the ditch side, a plank being 
placed lengthwise and supported 
on pieces of iron rail, put across 
the ditch. Dead or unnecessary 
growths are first cut out. The 
vertical stems selected as layers 
are partly cut through, t hinn ed 
about a foot from the bottom, 
and bent down into an inclined 
position, usually to the left. The 
cut part should* be finished off by 
clean upward slopes, or water will 
lodge and cause rotting. 

The cutting implement used is 
a hedge slasher or switch bill, con- 
sisting of a stout blade, usually 
slightly curved near the end, and 
fixed in a long wooden handle. 
The layers are kept in place by 
driving in stakes at regular inter- 
vals, or actual growing stems may 
be utilised as “ live stakes.” The 
latter should be half cut through 
near the bottom, as this encourages 
the growth of shoots below the 
cuts, and helps to prevent the 
lower part of the hedge from be- 


peerage. Early in the First Great 
War he wrote for the German 
government a report on war de- 
vastation in Belgium, revealing 
then and thereafter a strong anti- 
British feeling. 

Hedin went round the world 
in 1923 ; undertook an expedition 
in Sinkiang, 1927-28, and trav- 
elled in Mon- _ — 

golia, 1928-30; | 
and was head of I 
the Sino-Swed- 
ish expedition 
throughout 
1927-36. In 
China he organ- 
ized meteoro- 
logical stations 

and collected « SvenHed^ 

- wwxAcvucvi explorer 

userul archaeo- 
logical material. Twice his party 
were held captives by bands of 
Tungas. Famous books by Hedin 
are From Pole to Pole, 1911, 
trans. into 14 languages ; Southern 
Tibet, 9 vols., 1917-22 ; My Life 
as an Explorer, 1925 ; Riddles of 
the Gobi Desert, 1933; and a 
study of Chiang Kai-shek, 1939. 

Hedjaz. Variant spelling of the 
region of Arabia also known as 
Hejaz (g.v.). 

Hedley, William (1779-1843). 
British inventor and railway 
pioneer. Born at Newburn-on- 
Tyne, July 13, 1779, he became a 
mining engineer and turned his 
attention to improving the meth- 
ods of hauling coal from the pits 
to the Tyne. He introduced 
engines by Trevithick, Blenkinsop, 
and Chapman at his collieries. The 
first to realize that teeth and racks 
were unnecessary, Hedley, on 
March 13, 1813, patented his loco- 
motive !l^fifing Billy to run on 
smooth rails. It was put into 
service between Wylam colliery 
and the river. Hedley discovered 
the principle of the blast pipe, a 
method of producing a greater 
draught by returning the ex- 


from Henry II, and in the Middle 
Ages had a trade guild, while much 
shipping entered the port, which 
was connected with the Humber. 
It was made a municipality in 1661 
and returned two members to 
parliament until 1832. Pop. 1,800. 

Hedonism (Gr. hedone^ plea- 
sure). View of life which regards 
pleasure (bodily or mental) as the 
greatest good. It was the chief 
doctrine of the Cyrenaics, and to a 
certain extent the Epicureans, 
and, in the 18th century, in its 
grossest form it found staunch sup- 
porters in Helv^tius, Holbach, and 
La Mettrie, of the French material- 
istic school. In more modern times 
a refined form of hedonism, repre- 
sented by Bentham, James and 
John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, 
and others, has been associated 
with the doctrine of Utilitarianism, 
which, while upholding the hedon- 
istic theory, sought the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 
See Philosophy ; Utilitarianism. 

Heem, David de (c. 1570- 
1632). Dutch painter. Born at 
Utrecht, he was a still-life painter 
of considerable distinction, al- 
though some works of his son and 
grandson have been wrongly at- 
tributed to him. The National 
Gallery, London, contains a study 
of fruit and flowers by him, and 
the Uffizi gallery at Florence has 
a good example. 

Heem, Jan Davidsz de (c. 1606 
-c. 1684). Dutch painter. Bom at 
Utrecht, he was the son of David 
de Heem. He learned much from 
his father, but surpassed him both 
in variety of his still-life subjects 
and in technical equipment. His 
colour is rich, and, within the com- 
pass of still life, he may be counted 
among the most notable of the 
minor Dutch artists of the 17th 
century. Examples of his work are 
to be found in many German gal- 
leries and at the Louvre, Amster- 
dam, and The Hague, while the 
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Heem. Typical still-life by tbe 17th century Dutch 
painter, Jan Davidsz de Heem 

Wallace Collection, London 


Wallace Collection has two. His 
son was Cornells de Heem (1631- 
95), who ably carried on the style 
of his family in painting, working 
at Antwerp and The Hague. 

Heenan, John Carmel (1835- 
73). American pugilist. Born at 
Troy, N.Y., May 4, 1835, he was 
apprenticed at 15 to a blacksmith 
at Benicia, California (whence his 
sobriquet, the Benicia Boy), and 
soon became known on the Pacific 
coast as a strong and bold fighter. 
In 1860 he came to England and 
fought his battle with Tom Sayers 
(g.v.), at Farnborough, Hants, 
April 17. ’ The fight ended in a 
draw after 37 rounds. Heenan 
afterwards toured in England with 
circus troupes. On being beaten 
by Tom King in 1864, he returned 
to America, where he made and 
lost several fortunes. He died at 
Green River City, Wyoming, 
Oct. 25, 1873. 

Heep, Uriah. Character in 
Dickens’s novel David Copperfield. 
Clerk to Mr. Wickfield, the lawyer, 
and eventually unwelcome suitor 
for the hand of Agnes Wickfield, 
he is presented as an unwholesome 
figure, red-haired and damp- 
handed, with the writhing, cring- 
iug manner of false humility. His 
perpetual claim to be “ umble ” 
is, however, a thin cloak for envy, 
hatred, and a malicious furthering 
of his own ends. 

Heere, Lucas de (1534-84). 
Flemish painter. Bom at Ghent, 
he studied under Frans Floris, and 
while stiU young executed for the 
Regent of the Netherlands a pic- 
ture of Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba, in which Solomon is a por- 
trait of Philip II of Spain. He 
visited England (1568-77), where 
he painted a curious allegorical 
picture, now at Hampton Court, 
containing the portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth, and Paris, where he 


designed some 
tapestries for 
Catherine de’ 
Medici, and where 
he died. His 
portraits included 
those of Queen 
Elizabeth, the 
earl of Essex, and 
the duchess of 
Suffolk. 

Heerlen.Town 
of the Nether- 
lands, in the prov. 
of Limburg and 
near the German 
border, 10 m. 
N.W. of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. It is a 
mining town on 
the verge of a 
small coalfield. The fine 13th cen- 
tury Romanesque church has been 
enlarged. Pop. 56,290. 

Hefele, Karl Joseph von 
(1809-93 ). German theologian and 
Idstorian. Bom at Unterkochen, 
Wurttemberg, March 15, 1809, he 
was educated at Tubingen, where 
he became professor of patristics 
and church history in 1840. He 
was a member of the national 
assembly of Wurttemberg, and in 
1869 was appointed bishop of 
Rottenburg. A Roman Catholic, 
he opposed the dogma of papal 
infallibility, but submitted to the 
decree when it was promulgated. 
He was the author of an edition of 
the Apostolic Fathers, a standard 
History of the Councils of the 
Church (Eng. trans. 5 vols. down 
to the year 738), and other works, 
Hefele died at Rottenburg, June 5, 
1893. Pron. Hay-feler. 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Fried- 
rich (1770-1831). German philo- 
sopher. Bom at Stuttgart, Aug. 
27, 1770, he 
studied at 
Tubingen and 
was for some 
years a private 
tutor. In 1801 
he was ap- 
pointed to a 
professorship 
at Jena, which 
he was obliged ✓ 

to relinquish 
owing to the ^ ^ 

poHtioal up- From a print 

heaval. After the battle of Jena, 
1806, he removed to Bamberg, 
where he edited a newspaper. In 
1808 he became rector of the 
academy at Nuremberg, where he 
remained eight years. In 1816 he 
became professor of philosophy at 
Heidelberg, and in 1818 succeeded 
Fichte at Berlin, where he died of 
cholera, Nov. 14, 1831. 



The style of Hegel’s writings is 
extremely involved and obscure. 
His system is divided into three 
parts : Logic, the science of pure 
ideas, of universal notions ; the 
philosophy of Nature, the develop- 
ment of the real world ; the philo- 
sophy of Spirit (mind), the develop- 
ment of the ideal world, the con- 
crete spirit that attains actuality 
in ethics, politics, art, religion, and 
science. These three divisions 
correspond to three phases of the 
Absolute — ^position, negation, and 
a combination of both. The Abso- 
lute is at first pure, immaterial 
thought ; it is then broken up into 
the infinite atomism of space and 
time ; lastly, it returns to itself and 
thus becomes actual thought or 
spirit. The universal principle of 
the system is the idea ; Being and 
the idea are identical. The idea 
contains in itself the capacity for 
developing into all the determming 
attributes of being, into all that 
makes Being Being. 

Movement Essential to Being 

At first indeterminate, without 
properties or qualities. Being passes 
out of this condition and passes 
into otherness, its negation, its 
opposite. This negation becomes 
the principle of a continuous series 
of Mgher and successive affirma- 
tions. Thus, pure light is the same 
as darkness and is at first invisible, 
but after it has passed into dark- 
ness it returns to itself, takes on 
colour, and thus becomes visible. 
Everything must have an opposite 
or contradictory ; were it not so, 
nothing could come into existence. 
The .essence of this system is 
activity and movement. This is 
a return to the theory of Heracdi- 
tus, that nothing remains the same, 
that aU things are in a constant 
state of flux and their permanence 
only illusory. Nothing is, but only 
becomes. 

The idea is at once nature, God, 
and humanity. At first confined 
within itself, it separates from it 
and posits itself in what is another 
self, the external world. It then 
returns to itself, improved and 
developed, to go through a fur- 
ther series of developments, be- 
coming ever freer and more con- 
scious of itself. God Himself is 
nothing but the self-development 
of the absolute ; He does not exist 
in Himself as a perfect being. Like 
everything else, He never is, but 
is always becoming.' Similarly, 
man has no separate personality, 
being merged in God. Nor is God 
distinct from the external world ; 
God, nature, and humanity are one. 
This is pantheism, but a pantheism 
essentially different from Spinoza’s, 
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whose god (substance) is an abso- 
lute unity. 

By his support of existing Prus- 
sian institutions Hegel obtained 
great political and social influence. 
His theories are set forth in The 
Philosophy of Eight. All changes 
and revolutions are only mile- 
stones on the road of progress. 
The individual is of no value by 
himself; he is absorbed in the 
family, the family in the state, the 
real substance of which, indivi- 
duals, are accidents. The state in 
return must protect the individual 
and allow him a certain amount of 
freedom (liberty of the press, trial 
by juiy, popular representation), 
but not so as to interfere with pro- 
gress. Constitutional monarchy is 
the best form of government, a 
king being necessary “ to dot the 
i’s.” War is indispensable to pro- 
gress, might is right, the weaker 
state is iiSerior to and absorbed in 
the stronger. All states will jGbaally 
be absorbed in the general move- 
ment of the universe. Pron. 
Haygel. Se^ Pantheism ; Philo- 
sophy; State. 

J. H. Freese 

Bibliography. Hegel, E. Caird, 
1883, in Knight’s Philosophical 
Classics for English Readers j Lec- 
tures on the History of Philosophy, 
E. S. Haldane, 1892-96 ; Prolego- 
mena to the Study of H. and trans. 
of The Logic and The Philosophy 
of Mind, W. Wallace, 1894 ; The 
Secret of H., J. H. Stirling, 1898 ; 
The Phenomenology of Mind, J. B. 
Baillie, 1910 ; On H.’s Critique of 
Kant, J. Maier, 1939 ; Introduction 
to H., G. R. 0. Mure, 1940 j H.’s 
Philosophy of Right, trans., ed. 
T. M. ;^ox, 1942. 

Hegesias. Greek philosopher. 
Belonging to the Cyrenaic school, 
he flourished in Alexandria about 
320—280 B.c. Sumamed Peisithan- 
ato8f or recommending death, from 
his gloomy outlook upon life, he 


regarded the attainment of posi- 
tive enjoyment as impossible, and 
declared that death was preferable. 
According to him, the prevention 
of pain and indifference to exter- 
nalities were the objects the wise 
man should set before him. His 
treatise entitled Apoharteron, starv- 
ing oneself to death, had so great 
an influence on his followers that 
some of them ended their lives. 

Another Hegesias was a sophist 
and rhetorician, a native of Mag- 
nesia at the foot of Mt. Sipylus in 
Asia Minor. He is considered the 
originator of the Asianic or florid 
school of oratory. He is also said 
to have written a life of Alexander 
the Great. 

Hegesippiis 
(c.120- 180). 

Christian writer. 

He was bom in 
Palestine, and 
was probably a 
Jewish Christian. 

He visited Cor- 
inth and appears 
to have written his 
hooks in Rome. 

He prepared a 
list of the Roman 
bishops, and 


War, somewhat condensed and 
containing additional matter from 
other sources. The work probably 
belongs to the 4th century a.d. 
Unless there is a confusion between 
this supposed Hegesippus and the 
Christian writer, it is probable 
that the name is simply a corrup- 
tion of the name J osephus, adopted 
by the author of the translation. 

He^a. This word, applied to 
the flight of Mahomet from Mecca 
in 622, is also spelt Hejira (q.v,), 

Heidelberg. Tn. of Wurttem- 
berg-Baden, Germany, on the Nec- 
kar, 16 m. from its junction with 
the Rhine, and 54 m. S. of Prank- 
fort. It is a rly. centre and has 









Heidelberg, Gwmany. 1. The Neckar Bridge, with the 
town and cMtie. 2. The Priedrichsbau, portion of the 
castle hnilt ICOl-!?. 8. The castle from the north 


wrote a work 
called Hypomne- 
mata (Notes or 
Memorials), the 
earliest attempt 
at a history of 
the Christian 
Church, of which 
fragments are 
preserved in 
Eusebius. 

Hegesippus is 
also the name 
formerly given to 
the author of a 
Latin translation, 
in five books, of 
Josephus’s His- 
tory of the Jewish 




manufactures, but its main inter- 
ests are historical, while its beauti- 
ful situation between hills reaching 
1,600 ft. attracts many visitors and 
residents. Of the buildings the 
chief is the ruined castle. This 
stands on a hill, and was in its 
prime perhaps the largest in Ger- 
many. Dating from the 13th cen- 
tury, it was enlarged by several 
electors palatine who lived here. 
The elector Charles Louis restored 
it after the Thirty Years’ War, but 
it was much damaged by the 
French in 1693. In 1764 it was 
struck by lightning. The chief 
portions are the Otto Heinrichsbau 
of the 16th century, a beautiful 
piece of work, richly decorated 
T;rith sculptures, and the Fried- 
richsbau of the early 17th. The 
Friedrichsbau was restored 1897- 
1903, and houses a museum of 
antiquities. The great tun of 
Heidelberg, a vat holding 48,730 
gallons, is in the cellars. Re- 
markable features of the castle 
include the chapel. 

Heidelberg itself stands on the 
S. bank of the Neckar, with the 
suburbs of Neuenheim and Hand- 
schucbsheim on the N. Two 
bridges, one having a fine gateway, 
unite the two. The old buildings 
are in or around the long High 
Street. These include the churches 
of S. Peter and the Holy Ghost. 
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The squares include the market 
place, the Ludwigsplatz, and Bis- 
marckplatz. There are a town 
hall, a public promenade, the An- 
lage, a hall for concerts, etc., and 
on the market place a remarkable 
old house. Heidelberg university 
was founded in 1386 by the elector 
Rupert. The present buildings 
were begun in 1712. The library 
houses a most valuable collection 
of over a million books and MSS. 
The imiversity has hospitals, 
laboratories, and an observatory. 
In the 17th century it was a strong- 
hold of Protestantism. 

Heidelberg has manufactures of 
cigars, leather, fountain pens; sur- 
gical instruments, and furniture, 
while tobacco is grown near. It 
has electrio tramways and there is 
a cable rly. from the com market 
to the castle. Near the town are 
some noted beauty spots, espe- 
cially the Molkenkur and the HeUi- 
genberg with the ruins of an abbey. 
Heidelberg became • important 
when in 1228 the count palatine of 
the Rhine made it his capital. 
During the Thirty Years’ War it 
was taken by Tilly and by the 
Swedes, but was restored to the 
elector in 1648. In 1721 the capital 
was transferred to Mannheim, and 
in 1803 Heidelberg became part of 
Baden. Units of the U.S. 7th 
army captured it virtually undam- 
aged, March 30, 1945, Pop., pre- 
war, 85,000. 

Heidelberg; Catechism, The. 

Symbol and summary of the re- 
formed evangelical faith, published 
at Heidelberg, 1563. It was written 
at the instigation of the elector 
palatine, Frederick III, by Zaoh- 
arias Ursinus (1534-83) and Cas- 
par Olevianus (1536-87), with the 
object of ending the conflict then 
raging in the Palatinate between 
Lutherans and Calvinists by setting 
out the evangelical faith in terms 
incapable of being misunderstood. 
It contains 129 questions divided 
into three parts, treating respec- 
tively of man’s sin and misery, of 
his redemption by Christ, and of 
the Christian life. Into these three 
divisions the decalogue, the creed, 
the Lord’s prayer, and the doctrine 
of the Church and the sacraments 
are fitted as parts of an organic 
system, making an easy and simple, 
yet profound and comprehensive, 
whole, unmatched by any other of 
the Reformation catechisms. 

First issued Jan. 19, 1563, an 
official Latin translation being 
published the same year for use in 
the higher seminaries and schools, 
the Heidelberg Catechism, despite 
opposition from the ultra-Luther- 
ans, won its way into the hearts of 


the Christian world. It was ap- 
proved by the Synod of Dort in 
1619, and has been translated into 
aU the languages of Europe, and 
into Hebrew, Arabic, and Malay. 
Moderate in its statement of 
doctrine, free from metaphysical 
subtlety, charged with a gracious 
spirit, and expressed in language 
of rh^hmic beauty, it breathes an 
undecaying life and remains one of 
Germany’s noblest national monu- 
ments. 

Heidelberg Jaw. Fossil man- 
dible of primitive man found by 
Otto Schoetensack, in a sand-pit 
at Mauer, near Heidelberg, in 1907. 
From contiguous animal remains 
it is inferred that the Heidelberg 
race was later than the Piltdown, 
and may have been a rude pre- 
cursor of the Neanderthal. See 
Anthropology ; Ethnology ; Man. 

Heidenbeim. Town of Ger- 
many, in Wurttemberg. It stands 
on the Brenz, 22 m. N.N.E. of 
Uhn. In ancient times a Roman 
settlement, it lies at an alt. of 
1,617 ft. to the E. of the Swabian 
Alps, and is overlooked by the ruins 
of the Schloss Hellenstein. Be- 
coming a place of some importance 
in the Middle Ages, it is now an in- 
dustrial town, with manufactures of 
textile goods, machinery, earthen- 
ware, etc. Pop. 21,879. There is 
a smaller town of the same name in 
Bavaria, 21 m. S.S.E. of Anspach. 

Heidenstam, Gael Gxjstaf 
Veenheb voh (1859-1940). Swed- 
ish poet and writer, bom July 6, 
1859, at Olshammer. At the age 
of 17 he went to Paris to study 
art, but abandoning this, spent 
some years in travel. On his 
return to Sweden he published his 
first book,- poems entitled Wander- 
ings and Pilgrimages, 1888, which 
immediately secured him recog- 
nition. The poems were followed 
by prose — stales, sketches, bro- 
chures, and a novel of life under 
Turkish rule in Damascus, Endy- 
mion, 1889, glowing with colour 
and romance. Hans Alienus, 
1892, is a remarkable book, rich 
in original thought, expressed in 
a new and beautiful form. 

Heidenstam then returned to 
poetry in Poems, 1895, and after 
some months in Russia published 
his most popular work. The 
Carolins, 1897, which consists of a 
series of stories centred upon 
Charles XII, and counts among 
the finest Swedish prose ever 
written (Eng. trans. A Bang and 
his Campaigners, 1902). This and 
pther histoncal books, The Pil- 
grimage of S, Bridget, and The 
Swedes and their Chieftain (Eng. 
trans. 1909), are masterpieces of 


their kind, burning with the 
author’s love of country. In 1916 
Heidenstam was awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature. He 
died May 20, 1940. 

Heifetz, Jascha (b. 1901), 

Russian-bom American -doUnist. 
Born at Vilna, Feb. 2, 1901, he 
began to study the violin at 3, 
and at 9 entered the St. Petersburg 
conservatoire, where he studied 
under Auer. At 12 he made a 
European tour, performing the 
most difficult works and receiving 
the highest praise from critics. He 
appeared in Vienna under Safonov 
and in Leipzig under Nikisch. 
Escaping from Russia during the 
revolution in 1917, he went to the 
U.S.A., where he was naturalised 
in 1925. He made his London 
debut at Queen’s Hall in 1920. 
His performances were notable 
for subtlety of expression and 
perfect balance. 

Heijo OE PiNO-YAHa. Town 
and open port of Korea. The 
capital of South Heian prov,, it 
stands on the Ta-tong or Tai-dong, 
about 35 m. from its embouchure 
into Korea Bay, and is connected 
by rly. with Cbiinnampo, its out- 
port, and with Seoul, the capital. 
It carries on an active foreign 
trade, is the centre of an important 
silk industry, and provides labour 
for the neighbouring coal mines. 
The river is navigable to Heijo by 
small craft ; medium draught 
vessels ascend only to about 12 m. 
lower down. The town was the 
site of a Chinese victory over the 
Japanese in 1592, and the defeat of 
the Chinese by the Japanese in 
1894. Pop, 285,965. 

Heilbron, Sie Iah Moebis 
(b. 1886). A Scottish chemist. 
Born Nov. 6, 1886, at Glasgow, 
educated at its high school and 
Royal technioal college and at 
Leipzig university, he was ap- 
pointed lecturer at the Royal 
technical college in 1909. Follow- 
ing service in the R.A.S.C. in the 
First Great War, he held the chair 
of organic chemistry at Liverpool, 
1920-33, Manchester, 1933-35, 
and London from 1938. In 1939 
he became a scientific adviser to 
the ministry of Supply, and in 
1942 to the ministry of Production. 
He served on the advisory council 
on scientific and industrial re- 
search, and on the tsetse fly 
committee of the Colonial office. 
A Longstafl and Davy medallist, 
he was awarded the Priestley 
medal of the American Chemical 
Society for his work on synthetic 
penicillin ; this was the first 
occasion upon which the medal 
had been awarded outside the 
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U.S.A. He edited the Dictionary 
t>f Organic Compounds and 
Thorpe’s Dictionary of Applied 
Chemistry. 

Heilbronn, A town of Wurt- 
temherg-Baden, W. Germany. It 
stands on the Neckar, 28 m. by 


f- 



Heilbioim, Germany. The chnrelr 
oZ S. Eilian from the south-west 


rly. N. of Stuttgart. Belonging to 
the Franconian dukes fxom the 
8th century, later to the Wurzburg 
bishops, it became a free city in 
1530, and passed to Wiirttemberg 
in 1802. Its great past is reflected 
by the huge pile of S. Kilian’s 
church, 13th century Gothic, with 
a 200-ft. tower in Renaissance 
style built 1527 ; by two other 
churches of the 13th-14th cen- 
turies, the town haU, a range of 
buildings erected 1417-1765, and 
a castle of the Teutonic Knights. 
The association with Gotz von 
Berlichingen, the revolutionary 
knight immortalised by Goethe, is 
preserved in a wall tower where he 
was imprisoned ; that with Schiller 
in a house near S. Nicholas’s 
church ; and that of the flrst 
Protestant service in Germany, 
1525, in that church. 

Heilbronn has been famous for 
an intellectual life which gave 
Germany many democratic lead- 
ers. It has a permanent theatre, 
several museums, numerous public 
and special schools. Its products 
include tools and machines, paper, 
jewelry, furniture, pianos, and 
food preserves. Heilbronn is 
linked with the Rhine by a chain- 
towed traffic line along the Neckar. 
Pop. 60,308. 

Heil Dir Im Siegerkranz. 

German national song: Hail to 
thee with victory crowned. The 


words were written, to the tune of 
the English God Save the King, 
by Heinrich Harries, a Holstein 
pastor, in honour of the king of 
Denmark, and were first published 
in 1790. A few years later it was 
appropriated, after some adapta- 
tion, by Prussia, and remained 
Prussia’s chief national anthem 
until the First Great War, when 
it was discarded owing to the 
indisputably British origin of the 
music. 

Heilsbroxm, Town of Germany, 
in Bavaria. It hies 16 m. by rly. 
S.W. of Nuremberg. Its main 
interest lies in its old connexion 
with the Hohenzollerns, many of 
the Franconian line of the family 
having been buried in the Romance- 
Gothic church of the once famous 
Cistercian monastery. The three 
first Brandenburg Hohenzollerns 
were also buried here. The church 
contains many memorials of the 
early Hohenzollerns, and some fine 
altar-pieces of the Nuremberg 
school. The building was begun as 
a basilica in 1132, Gothic ad^tions 
being made later. Pop.' 1,655. 

Heilungkiang. Northernmost 
of the nine N.E. provinces of 
China. Area, 70,969 sq. m. It 
contains 25 counties with Anpeh 
as its capital. Railways and high- 
ways connect it with other parts of 
the country. It is an area of high 
elevation, embracing the entire 
Hsiao Hsinganling range, with 
numerous forests. The winter is 
extremely cold, and warm periods 
are so short that plant life is 
scarce. Principal products are 
timber and gold. Pop. 2,469,000. 

Heimin (Jap., commoners). 
Third and lowest social class under 
the feudal system in Japan. The 
heimin were divided into farmers, 
artisans, and tradesmen, and 
ranked in that order below the 
samurai, their masters. The 
farmers and artisans, who included 
artists and craftsmen, were treated 
with respect, but the trading class 
with contempt. None of the 
heimin had any social status, or 
intercourse, or any income beyond 
what was earned. 

Heimvi^ekr (Ger.,home defence). 
PoUtico-military organization es- 
tablished in Austria in 1925. It 
preached a reactionary nationalist 
rogramme and was bitterly anti- 
ocialist. In 1930 Prince Starhem- 
berg (g.v.) became leader of the 
Heimwehr, which in 1933 joined 
the Popular Front of Engelbert 
DoUfuss ( q.v , ). It kept DoUfuss in 
ower and was used to crush the 
ocialist revolt in 1934. Majoi; 
Emil Fey eventually gained con- 
trol of the whole movement, 


though constantly challenged by 
Starhemberg. As the growing 
power of the weU-equipped Heim- 
wehr constituted a threat to the 
civil government, it was first 
disarmed, then dissolved, by 
decrees in 1936. 

Heine, Heinrich (1797-1856). 
German poet. Bom at Diisseldorf, 
Dec. 13, 1797, of a poor Jewish 
family, he was sent, after leaving 
school, to Hamburg, where a 
wealthy uncle, Salomon Heine, in- 
itiated him into a business career. 
He proved himself, however, in- 
capable, went bankrupt, and then, 
still with the support of his uncle, 
studied law at the universities of 
Bonn, Gottingen, and Berlin. In 
these years, 1819 to 1824. he dis- 
covered his lyrical genius under 
the stimulus of unhappy love 
affairs with bis cousin, Amalie 
Heine, and, after her marriage, 
with her sister Therese. In 1822 
he published a collection of 
Poems, followed in 1823 by 
Tragedies, which, although they 
contained some of the most 
familiar poems later incorporated 
in his Book of Songs, were appre- 
ciated by only a few. 

In 1825 Heine became a convert 
to Christianity, and in the same 
year obtained his degree from 
Gottingen. Owing to the very 
great success of his two volumes of 
Pictures of Travel : the Journey 
in the Harz Mountains, 1826 ; The 
North Sea: Buch Le Grand, 1827, 
he decided to devote himself to 
literature ; and with the appear- 
ance of The Book of vSongs, in 1827, 
he became the most popular poet 
of his day. A visit to London, a 
stay of some months in Munich, 
where he was editor of a newspaper, 
and a journey to Italy provided 
him with the materials for fresh 
Pictures of Travel : Journey from 



From a drawing by B B. Vrietz, 1851 
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Munich to Genoa; The Baths of 
Lucca, 1830 ; The City of Lucca ; 
Englii^ Fragments, 1831. 

Like all young men of letters of 
fche time, Heine was stirred by the 
July Bevolution of 1830, and in 
1831, disappointed and embittered 
by the treatment meted out to him 
at home, he settled in Paris, which 
remained his home for the rest of 
his life. Only twice, in 1843 and 
1844, did he revisit his native land, 
Heine was intimately associated 
with the literary school of “ Young 
Germany,” and when in 1835 the 
government suppressed the activi- 
ties of the school, he was included 
in the ban. This interfered with 
his literary plans ; but his uncle 
did not withdraw his support, and 
from 1837 to 1848 he was also in 
receipt of a pension of 4,800 francs 
{about £200) from the secret fund 
of the French Government. In 
1834 he became intimate with a 
Frenchwoman of the people, 
Eugenie Mirat, who inspired him 
with a lasting affection; and in 
1841 she became his wife. 

Heine In Paris 

During the earlier part of his 
stay in Paris, Heine’s activity was 
mainly journalistic ; he contributed 
to German newspapers articles on 
French life, art, and letters. These 
were followed by four volumes, en- 
titled The Salon, 1834-40, which, 
however, include much more than 
criticisms of pictures; the prin- 
cipal content is indeed a study of 
religion and philosophy in Ger- 
many, while the later volumes are 
mainly made up of short stories, 
such as The Rabbi of Bacherach, 
A later collection bore the title 
Lutetia, 1854. In The Romantic 
School, 1836, Heine criticised with 
uncalled-for virulence the literary 
school from which he had himself 
sprung, and in Ludwig Borne, 
1840, he attacked his friend and 
fellow-fighter in the ranks of 
“Young Germany.” 

In 1844 he came forward again, 
with two volumes of Hew Poems, 
and a satiric epic, Germany, a 
Winter Tale. These were followed, 
in 1847, by Atta Troll, generally 
recognized as his finest sustained 
poem, and in 1851 by the col- 
lection of poems entitled Roman- 
zero. But in 1845 Heine fell a 
victim to creeping paralysis, which 
from the spring of 1848 till his 
death in Paris, Feb. 17, 1856, kept 
him practically bedridden. In spite 
of his sufferings, he maintained his 
mental vigour and freshness, as 
is to be seen in the wonderful 
Last Poems and Thoughts, which 
were published posthumously in 
1869 ; indeed, it might be said 


that in these years Heine under- 
went a kind of spiritual regenera- 
tion, which to himself was bound 
up in some mystic way with the 
romantic devotion of the young 
poetess Camille Selden (La 
Mouche). 

Heine’s position among the Ger- 
man lyric poets of the 19th century 
has been influenced by other than 
literary factors, and is difficult to 
define. His Jewish characteristics 
have been a stumbling block to 
appreciation by many of his ow 
countrymen, his personal life 
affords few aspects that awaken 
sympathetic admiration. And 
yet. The Book of Songs is in- 
contestably the greatest, as it 
has been the most popular, 
collection of German lyrics of the 
19th century. At times Heine’s 
poetry seems lacking in the sug- 
gestiveness of the lyricism of 
Goethe, Eichendorff, or Morike; 
and only too often he destroys by 
an ill-placed gibe or satiric quirk 
the effect of the purest lyric. Yet 
he is free from the vague and 
nebulous sentimentality into which 
German poetry too easily falls ,* his 
imagery is plastic and his meta- 
phors daring almost to the verge of 
paradox. 

As a prose writer Heine’s claims 
are also high ; his style, doubtless 
■modelled in part on that of his 
French contemporaries, forms the 
greatest possible contrast to the 
clumsiness of the German prose 
style of his time. He began his 
career as a Romanticist, but 
became a leader of that school 
which formed the antithesis and 
negation of Romanticism, “ Young 
Germany.” The tragedy of Heine’s 
intellectual life lay in this discord. - 
An exile from his native land, he 
remained also as a poet a spiritual 
exile from that romantic world out 
of which he drew his purest in- 
spiration. 

J. G. Robertson 

BibUography. Works, ed. E. 
Elster, 7 vols., 1887-90, Eng. trans. 
10 vols., 1892-1906 ; Lives in 
English, W. Stigand, 1875; W. 
Sharp, 1888 ; Portrait of Heine, 
with trans. of poems, H. Wolfe, 
1930 ; Poet in Exile, A. Vallentin, 
1934 ; Heinrich Heine, L. Unter- 
meyer, 1938 ; Heine in England, 
S. L. Wormley, 1943. 

Heinemaim, William (1863- 
1920). British publisher. Born 
at Surbiton, May 18, 1863, he was 
associated with Nicholas Triibner, 
the publisher of Oriental works, 
of whose business he became 
manager in 1884. He founded the 
publishing house of William 
Heinemann and issued his first 
book, HaU Caine’s The Bondman, 


in 1890. He was author of three 
plays. The First Step, 1895 ; Sum- 
mer Moths, 1898 ; and War, 1901. 
He died in London, Oct. 5, 1920. 

Heinkel. German aircraft con- 
struction company. It was founded 
in 1922 by Dr. Ernst Heinkel, 
whose experience of aircraft de- 
sign dated back to the First Great 
War. The most notable civil 
Heinkel of the next decade was the 
single-engined He 70, claimed to 
be the fastest air transport ma- 
chine at its d4but. Adaptation 
to the military needs of the then 
secret Luftwaffe was rapid ; and 
the twin-engined He 111, tried 
out in the Spanish Civil War of 
1936, was one of the first high 
speed monoplane bombers. 

It was used during the early 
campaigns of the Second Great 
War, including the battle of Brit- 
ain, but against determined oppo- 
sition proved lacking in both 
speed and defensive power, and 
carried a light bomb load. Later 
standardised products were the 
He 115 float-seaplane, He 177 
heavy bomber, and He 162 jet- 
propelled “ people’s fighter ” — 
one of Germany’s last weapons 
against the Allied air invasion. 
The first jet-propelled aeroplane 
to fly was the experimental He 
178, on Aug, 27, 1939. See Aero- 
plane iUus. p. 13^ 

Heinsius, Antoniits (1641- 
1720). Dutch statesman. Born at 
Delft, Nov. 22, 1641, he studied 
law at Leyden, and in 1679 was 
appointed to a government office 
in his native city. Intimate with 
William of Orange, he became 
foreign minister and pensionary of 
Holland on the accession of the 
former to the crown of England, 
and acted as William’s agent in 
the Netherlands. His unwavering 
opposition to France made him the 
successor of William as a fierce 
opponent of Louis XIV, and in 
1702 Heinsius was largely re- 
sponsible for the alliance of the 
European powers against the 
French king. He supported Marl- 
borough’s plan of taking the Allied 
army to S. Germany, which led 
to the victory of Bleriheim. He re- 
fused to listen to any suggestion 
of peace until, deserted by Eng- 
land, he realized the impossibility 
of continuing the struggle against 
France alone, and signed the 
treaty of Utrecht. He died on 
Aug. 3, 1720. 

Heinsius, Daniel (1580-1655). 
Dutch scholar. Born in Ghent, 
June 9, 1580, he became the fa- 
vourite pupil of Scaliger and pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin at Leyden, 
1605. He wrote Latin poems and 
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edited Hesiod, 

Theocritus, 

Terence, and 
livy. He pub- 
lished his Latin 
Orationes, 1609 
-21; a tragedy, 

The Massacre 
of the Inno- 
cents, 1613; 

Poems in 1616. 

He died at The Hague, Feb. 25, 
1655. 

His son Nikolaas (1620-81), bom 
at Leyden, July 20, 1620, was a 
great traveller and collector of 
MSS. He edited a number of Latin 
classical authors, in which he 
proposed a vast number of not 
always felicitous emendations, 
which gained him the sobriquet of 
Restorer of the Latin Poets. He 
died at The Hague, Oct. 7, 1681. 

HdnZ) Henry John (1844:- 
1919). American manufacturer. 
Bom of German parents at Pitts- 
burgh, Oct. 11, 1844, he began his 
business career at the age of eight, 
peddling produce from the family 
garden. While working in his 
father’s brickyard, he extended 
his market gardening activities, 
founding in 1869 a firm (bankrupt 
1875^ to sell grated horseradish. 
In 1876 he founded H. J. Heinz & 
Co., manufacturers of pickles, 
condiments, and prepared foods, 
and, inventing the slogan of “ 57 
varieties” in 1896, made it the 
biggest concern of its kind. A 
pioneer in welfare among em- 
ployees, Heinz died May 14, 1919. 

Heir. Term in English law. 
Up to 1926 the heir was the person 
who succeeded to an estate of 
inheritance — ^to the real property 
of a deceased person as distinct 
from his other property which 
passed according to different rules 
to the next of kin. As a result of 
Acts passed in 1925, altering the 
rules of succession and abolishing 
the distinction for that purpose 
between real and personal prop- 
erty, the heir lost almost all 
importance. The old rules for 
determining the heir still apply, 
however, in the case of the title 
to the throne, to a peerage, etc. 

An heir apparent is a person 
who if he survives must be heir, 
e.^. the eldest son. An heir pre- 
sumptive is a person who, if the 
present holder of the dignity died 
today, would be his heir, but if the 
present holder lives may possibly 
be defeated by the coming into 
existence of another heir. Thus a 
childless man’s brother may be his 
heir presumptive, but, should the 
man have a son, the son will be 
heir apparent. 


Heirloom. Chattel which by 
English law descended along with 
land by custom or settlement to 
the heir of an estate, instead of 
to the next of kin of a deceased 
person like other chattels. Since 
1925, heirlooms do not descend 
direct to the heir but pass in the 
first place to the personal repre- 
sentatives of the deceased, al- 
though from them they will pass 
to the person who takes the land. 
Thus it is stiH possible to provide 
that certain chattels shall pass 
with certain land. 

The tenant for life of an estate 
may sell heirlooms with the per- 
mission of the court ; but this.wiU 
be granted only when the sale is 
for the benefit of the estate. 
Chattels frequently made heir- 
looms are the garter and collar of 
a knight ; family jewels, (e.p, the 
Hope diamond) ; a patent creat- 
ing a dignity ; arms and armour. 
The word is a compound of heir 
and loom (A.S. gekma) originally 
meaning any tool or utensil. 

Heisenberg, Werner (b. 1901). 
German physicist, bom Deo. 5, 
1901, at Munich, .^er studying at 
Munich and Gottingen, he became 
a lecturer at Copenhagen 1926, 
and professor of theoretical phy- 
sios at Leipzig 1927-41. There 
he created the system of quan- 
tum mechanics and performed 
research in atomic energy, the 
Zeeman effect, and the principle 
of indeterminacy which he had 
found. In 1932 he was awarded 
the Nobel prize for physics. Di- 
rector of the Max Planck institute 
of physics, Berlin, 1942-45, he 
later held a chair of physics at 
Gottingen. 

Hejaz OR Hedjaz. District of 
Arabia, part of the kingdom of 
Hejaz and Nejd, a personal union 
of the two countries known as 
Saudi Arabia ; the sultan of 
Nejd being also king of the Hejaz. 
With a pop. estimated at 3,500,000 
and an area a little larger than 
that of Great Britain, the Hejaz 
lies to a depth of some 200 m. 
along the E. coast of the Red Sea 
for nearly 700 m., and stretches 
from Akabah on the N. to Asir on 
the S., its boundaries on the E. 
being Great Nefud, Nejd, and the 
Great Arabian Desert. 

It owes its importance to the 
Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina, 
from the latter of which the Hejaz 
rly., built 1901-08, runs N. to 
Damascus, a distance of 1,105 m. 
Originally constructed by Turkey 
on the plea that it facilitated the 
or pilgrimage to the Holy Cities, 
this line was also politically and 
strategically valuable. In Arabia, 


however, the Arabs, even under 
Turkish rule, had a large measure 
of independence, and Turkey re- 
tained such authority as she pos- 
sessed*^ more by subsidising the 
local chiefs than by armed force, 
except in the towns, along the rly., 
and at the ports. 

Besides Mecca and Medina, the 
towns of the Hejaz are Jeddah and 
Yanhu or Yemho, the ports re- 
spectively of these two cities, and 
Taif, in the S., the centre of the 
Arabia Felix of old. In these cities 
and towns live the greater part of 
the pop. The country is mainly a 
raised plateau, whose W. side is 
formed by rugged mountains that 
descend sharply to the Red Sea. 
Lacking perennial rivers, the land 
is fertile only in its few valleys. 
The aimual with some 60,000 
pilgrims in normal times, is the 
chief source of what wealth the 
Hejaz possesses. A British com- 
pany works ancient gold mines. 

At the outbreak of the First 
Great War, the Hejaz was a vilayet 
of the Turkish empire. When 
Turkey entered the war the situ- 
ation in Arabia was quiet, except 
in Nejd and in Asir, which were in 
open revolt; in the Yemen the 
Turks took the offensive against 
the British in Aden. The Young 
Turks, led by Djemal Pasha, 
governor of S 3 rria, arrested and 
executed in 1916 many Arabs in 
Damascus and Homs. Enver 
Pasha visited Mecca and shocked 
the faithful there by his atheism. 

On June 5, 1916, the grand 
sherif of Mecca, hereditary keeper 



Hejaz. Map oi the rerion in 
which are situated the holy cities 
of the Mahomedan faith 
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of the holy places of Islam, pp- 
claimed himself king of the Hejaz 
under the title of Hussein Ibn Ali ; 
and was recognized by the Allies 
and the Arabs. He thereupon 
summoned the Turkish garrison of 
the Holy City to surrender, but it 
held out until Jime 9. Hussein 
divided his forces into four : one 
part remained in Mecca ; the 
second went N. to Medina' under 
the ameer Feisal, one of his sons ; 
the third, under another son, the 
ameer Abdulla, marched S, to 
Taif ; and the fourth, under yet 
another son, the ameer Zeid, ad- 
vanced W. on Jedda. The grand 
sherif appealed to Great Britain for 
assistance, and thereafter the Red 
Sea patrol of the British navy co- 
operated with his forces. Before 
June was out Jedda had faEen; 
Yembo was taken in July, Taif in 
Sept. The whole of the Hejaz, 
except Medina, which Reisal faded 
to take, and the rly. zone, was 
cleared of Turks. 

Further Arab Successes 

The Egyptian government sent 
officers and men to the Hejaz to 
train the Arabs and others who had 
joined them from the N. Feisal 
captured Wejh (El-Wijh) in Jan., 
1917, and his force steadily grew 
into a regular army. He also 
succeeded in getting aE the Arabs 
in the N., who had been divided 
by tribal feuds, to support him, 
among others the sheikh of 
Howeitat. 

During 1917 Feisal made re- 
peated raids on the Hejaz rly., but 
the chief Arab success of that year 
was the capture of Akabah in 
Aug. By April, 1918, Feisal had 
seized Tafileh, near the S. end of 
the Dead Sea, and held the latter 
against a powerful attack. StiU 
Maan and Medina held out. Now 
the armies of the king of the Hejaz 
numbered 40,000 men, who became 
the extreme right wing of AUenby 
when he conquered Palestine and 
Syria. Feisal took part in the ad- 
vance on Damascus, which was 
entered first by some of his troops 
on the night of Sept. 30-0ot. 1. 
Medina capitulated to Hussein, 
under the terms of the armistice 
with Turkey, Jan., 1919. 

In Oct., 1924, following an un- 
successful war with the sultan of 
Nejd (g.v.), King Hussein abdi- 
cated in favour of his son. The 
latter was forced to abdicate in 
1925, when the ruler of Nejd, 
Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud captured 
Mecca and proclaimed himseE 
king. Great Britain then recog- 
nized the ihidependence of Ibn Saud 
and the united state of Hejaz and 
Nejd, now known as Saudi 


Arabia. The constitution of 1E26 
technically operates. A legislative 
assembly sits in Mecca in an 
advisory capacity. 

In 1939 the Saudi Arabian 
government reduced aE taxes and 
dues paid by pEgrims to Mecca, 
and during the Second Great War 
the governments of Great Britain 
and India made shipping avaEable 
with a guarantee to owners 
against loss. iSee Arabia ; Feisal 
I ; Ibn Saud ; Lawrence, T. E. ; 
Palestine, Conquest of ; Saudi 
Arabia. 

Hejira or Hegira (Arab, hijra). 
Word meaning flight, applied 
specially to the flight of Mahomet 
from Mecca to Medina in a.d. 622, 
from which event the Mahomedan 
era is reckoned. This era was in- 
augurated by the caliph Omar in 
639 and is reckoned from July 16 
— ^the first day of the first month of 
the year in which the flight took 
place. Dates of the Mahomedan 
era are indicated by the letters 
A.H. (anno hegiraet in the year of 
the flight). The Mahomedan year 
is a lunar one, and so about 11 days 
shorter than the solar year. To find 
the year in the Christian era ap- 
proximately corresponding to a 
year in the Hejira, subtract 3 p.c. 
from the Hejira year and add 622. 

Hekla OR Hecla. Active vol- 
cano of Iceland. In the S. of the 
island, it is about 20 m. from the 
coast and 70 m. 

E. of Reykjavik. 

It attains an alt. 
of 4,747 ft., hav- 
ing one large cra- 
ter, IJ m. in cir- 
cumference and 
200 ft. to 300 ft. 
deep, and several 
subsidiary ones. 

It has been active 
frequently since 
the 11th century. 

The eruption of 
1845-46 lasted 
continuously 
from Sept, to 
AprE. In March, 

1878, and again 
in March, 1947, 
there were violent outbursts. The 
principal rocks are composed of 
basalt and lava ; the mountain is 
devoid of aU vegetation. 

Hel. In Norse mythology, daugh- 
ter of Loki. She is described in the 
Prose Edda as purely evil, care 
being her bed, hunger her dish, and 
starvation her knife. In other 
myths she was the guardian of 
the plains under the earth, peopled 
by the happy dead, as well as of 
the caves of punishment. See 
Mythology. 


Hel OR Hela. Pexunsula in 
Poland commanding the entrance 
to the port of Gdynia. It was 
heavEy fortified by the Poles and 
was their last stronghold to faU to 
the Germans, Oct. 1, 1939, when 
the garrison of 4,000 laid down 
their arms after a sea, land, and air 
attack lasting 30 days. See Poland, 

Holder. Seaport of the Nether- 
lands, in the prov. of N. Holland. 
It stands at the N. extremity of 
the prov., and is separated from 
the island of Texel by the Mars 
Diep, a channel 2 m. in width. It 
is about 40 m. N. of Amsterdam, 
with which it is connected by the 
North HoEand canal. The place is 
protected from the sea by a dyke 
5 m. long and 40 ft, wide, sloping 
200 ft. into the sea. About a mile 
E. of the town, at the entrance to 
the North HoEand canal, is the 
harbour of Nieuwe Diep. At Wil- 
lemsoord are docks and shipyards, 
a naval cadet school, and a meteo- 
rological station. 

Formerly a small fishing hamlet, 
Helder developed owing to its 
position at the entrance to the 
former Zuider Zee. Off here, in 
1673, the Dutch under Tromp and 
de Ruyter defeated the combined 
EngEsh and French fleets. Helder 
was fortified by Napoleon in 1811. 
Pop. 27,552. 

Helderberg: Formation. Rooks 
of the Upper Silurian system. They 


are found chiefly in the eastern 
part of N. America, e.g. New York 
(forming the Helderberg range), 
the CatskEls, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Montreal. Vary- 
ing in thickness up to 600 ft., these 
rocks are noted for their fossils. 

Helen (Gr. Helene). In Greek 
legend, the woman of surpassing 
beauty whose seizure by Paris was 
the cause of the Trojan War ; 
whose face, in Marlowe’s line, 
“ launched a thousand ships.” 
According to the earEer stories 
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she was the daughter of Tyndareus 
and Leda, Castor and Pollux being 
her brothers. In a later version, 
Iieda was visited by Zeus in the 
form of a swan, and gave birth to 
two eggs, from which Helen and 
the twins came forth. 

Helen became the wife of Mene- 
laus, king of Sparta, and when 
Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy, 
came there on a visit, Aphro(Hte, 
in fulfilment of a promise to give 
Paris the most beautiful woman in 
the world, caused her to fall in love 
with the handsome visitor. After 
the capture of Troy, Helen returned 
to Sparta with her husband, 
though, according to some legenck, 
they sojourned for eight years in 
Egypt before reaching home. The 
word is a favourite feminine Chris- 
tian name, as are variants EUen 
and Helena. The form Helenus is 
occasionally used as a masculine 
name. See Troy ; consult also Helen 
of Troy, A. Lang, 1882 ; The 
Legend of Pair Helen, E. Oswald, 
1905. 

Helena. Capital city of Mon- 
tana, U.S.A., and the co. seat of 
Lewis and Clark co. Situated 
3,955 ft. high at the foot of the 
Rocky Mts. on the edge of the 
upper Missouri valley, it is 65 m, 
N.E. of Butte, and is served by 
rlys. and an airport. Among its 
notable buildings are the copper- 
domed capitol, the CarcoU College 
(R.C.), a veterans’ hospital, the 
R.C. cathedral, and the Protestant 
pro-cathedral. 

Helena lies in a rich mining 
region, containing gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and zinc ; its main 
street is laid out on the site of 
Last Chance Gulch, where gold 
was struck in 1864 and £4,000,000 
worth of ore extracted in two 
years. Forests of fir and pine on 
neighbouring hills provide timber 
for large sawmills. Sheep and 
cattle are reared, and there are 
a huge lead smelter, foundries, 
machine shops, brick and tile 
factories, and breweries. The 
surrounding Prickly Pear or 
Helena Valley yields cereals and 
vegetables. Laid out as a mining 
town in 1864, Helena became the 
capital of Montana on its organiza- 
tion as a territory in 1875, and 
received a city charter in 1881. 
An earthquake in 1935 caused 
damage valued at a million pounds. 
Pop. 15,056. Pron. with accent 
on first syllable. 

Helena, Flavia Julia (d. 328). 
Wife of the Roman emperor Con- 
stantins Cblorus and mother of 
Constantine the Great. She was 
born of humble origin in Nico- 
media, and became famous for her 



devotion to Christianity. In her 
old age she made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, and, according to a 
legend which first appears at the 
end of the 4th century, she dis- 
covered there the sepulchre of Our 
Lord and the wood of the Cross. 

Helensburgh. Borough and 
watering-place of Dumbarton- 
shire, Scotland. It stands on the 
, N. bank of the 
Firth of Clyde, 4 
m.N. of Greenock 
and 24 m. N.W. 
of Glasgow on 
the railway. 
The public build- 
ings include the 
_ , municipal build- 

Hdensbnigh arms Victoria 

Halls, Hermitage School, and hos- 
pitals. Founded in 1777 by Sir 
James Colquhoun, after whose 
wife it was named, Helensburgh 
has a pier and esplanade. On the 
latter is a monument to Henry 
Bell, the pioneer of steam navi- 
gation, who died here in 1830. 
The council owns the gas and 
water undertakings, four parks, 
a recreation ground, and the har- 
bour. The beautiful grounds of 
the Hermitage have been laid out 
for public use. From Craigen-* 
doran, about 1 m. E., steamers 
go to Dunoon and other pleasure 
resorts on the west coast; and 
the rly. branches off for Fort 
WiUiam, Mallaig, etc. Pop. 8,893. 


Helensville. Town of New 
Zealand, in Auckland prov. On 
the Kaipara river, it is 38 m. by 
rly. N. of Auckland. Steamers 
ply fi:om here to various places on 
Kaipara Harbour and Wairoa 
river. Pheasant and duck shoot- 
ing and fishing are available. 
Near are hot springs with great 
curative properties. Pop. 960. 

Helenus. In Greek legend, son 
of Priam, king of Troy, noted for 
his powers of prophecy. Taken 
prisoner by the Greeks, to whom 
he declared that Troy could never 
be taken without the help of 
Pyrrhus (Neoptoiemus) and Phil- 
octetes, after the capture of the 
city he was allotted to Pyrrhus as 
part of the spoils. He afterwards 
accompanied Pyrrhus to Epirus 
and married Andromache, the 
widow of Hector, becoming king 
of the country after the death of 
Pyrrhus. 

Helford. River of Cornwall, 
England. Rising 4 m. W. of 
Penryn, it flows 10 m. S. and E., 
to enter the English Channel be- 
tween RosemuUion Head and 
Nare Point. There is a ferry 
across the river, which is visited 
by oyster fisbers and yachtsmen. 


Hel&ich, Conrad Emile Lam- 
bert (b. 1886). Dutch sailor. 
He was bom Oct. 11, 1886, and 
educated at the naval academy. 
Den Helder. He commanded a 
training squadron, 1934-35, and 
was director of the naval war 
college at The Hague, 1938-39. 
Helfrich had command of Nether- 
lands naval forces in the East 
from 1939 to 1942, when he 
became supreme commander of 
Allied naval forces in the S.W. 
Pacific and c.-in-c. of all Nether- 
lands and N.E.I. land, air, and 
sea forces. In 1945 he was ap- 
pointed c.-in-c. of Netherlands 
naval forces and represented his 
country at the San Francisco 
conference. 

Heliacal Rising. Of a star, 
the time at which it rises with the 
sun. At a given place this will 
occur once a year, on the date at 
which the sun in its annual passage 
round the zodiac passes near the 
star. The ancient Greeks and 
Egyptians used successive heliacal 
risings of bright zodiacal stars to 
determine the length of the year. 

Helicon (Gr. helilcdn). Name 
sometimes given to the circular 
bombardon (gf.v. ). The first mean- 
ing of the Greek original is the 
thread spun from the distaff to 
the spindle, then a nine-stringed 
instrument. 

Helicon (mod. Zagar4). Mt. 
in the S.W. of Boeotia, ancient 
Greece. Its beautiful scenery 
caused it to be popularly regarded 
as the home of the Muses, to whom 
there was a temple and in whose 
honour games were celebrated. 
The well of Aganippe at its foot, 
and the fountain of Hippoerene 
were also sacred to them. Re- 
mains of the temple, of a theatre, 
and of a colonnade have been dis- 
covered. See Mythology. 

Helicopter (Gr. helix spiral ; 
pteron, wing). Direct-lift flying 
machine on which the wing and 
propeller of the orthodox aero- 
plane are replaced by a power- 
driven rotor or rotors revolving 
in a horizontal plane. The ad- 
vantage is that it does not require, 
an initial run along the ground to 
become airborne, but can take 
off or land vertically. 

Leonardo da Vinci first evolved 
the theory of the helicopter and 
made detailed drawings of a pro- 
jected machine, but the first suc- 
cessful attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of vertical flight was not made 
until 1923, when a Frenchman, 
Oehmichen, built a machine that 
succeeded in hovering for five 
minutes. This consisted of an 
oblong, semi-rigid balloon from 
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Helicopter. The Westland-Sikoisky S 51 demonstrating 
its ability to land in a car park, lime 11, 1947 


which was sus- 
pended a frame- 
work with two 
cross arms, at the 
ends of which were 
four horizontal 
power-driven ro- 
tors. There were 
seven other air- 
screws to assist 
manoeuvrability 
and stability. 

In 1924 the mar- 
quis of Pescara de- 
signed and flew a 
helicopter with 
two superimposed 
horizontal rotors 
revolving in oppo- 
site directions and 
driven by a 180 
h.p. Hispano-Suiza engine. The 
longest flight made lasted half an 
hour. Another helicopter that 
achieved some success was built by 
an Austrian, Asboth ; it was lifted 
by two rotors and controlled by a 
series of flaps. 

In 1930 an Italian, D’Ascanio, 
built a helicopter fitted with two 
twin-blade rotors 39 ft. in dia- 
meter and powered by a 95 h.p. 
Fiat engine. The machine set up 
a helicopter record by flying in a 
closed circuit of one mile for ten 
minutes. In 1933 a helicopter 
called the Florine remained in 
the air 9 mins. 58 secs. The 
rotors, 24 ft. in diameter, were 
mounted one at each end of the 
fuselage and driven by a 200 h.p. 
engine. 

Following the success of Juan de 
la Cierva’s Autogiro (q.v,), develop- 
ment of the helicopter was tem- 
porarily suspended. During the 


Second Great War experiments 
with true helicopters were revived, 
particularly in the U.S.A., with a 
view to building a military ma- 
chine that would be independent 
of airfields and able to hover for 
artillery spotting. The D.S. navy 
used helicopters for coastguard 
rescue work and tp a limited ex- 
tent for war. Postal authorities 
in the XT.S.A. use them for mail 
deliveries between city post offices. 
The first helicopter mail service in 
Great Britain was inaugurated on 
Aug. 12, 1947, when two helicopters 
flew the King’s mail from Dyce air- 
port, near Aberdeen, to Balmoral 
castle. The world’s ffist helicopter 
passenger service (Liverpool-Car- 
diff) was opened 1950. 

Heligoland on Heloolaitd. 
Island in the North Sea. Formerly 
included in the Prussian prov. of 
Schleswig-Holstein, it is about 44 m. 
N.W. of the mouths of the Weser 


and Elbe. Rocky and with an 
elevation of about 190 ft, it has an 
area of ^ sq. m. ; its circumference 
is about 3 m., having been steadily 
reduced by erosion from 1 20 m. in 
800 and 45 m. in 1300. Lime- 
stone and sandstone cliffs rise 
sheer from the ocean oh all sides 
except the S.E., where there is a 
flat bank of sand called the 
Unterland. It was much visited 
for its sea-bathing facilities, and 
supported a pop. of Frisian fisher- 
folk and pilots. 

Great Britain tpok Heligoland, 
which means holy Zand, from 
Holstein in 1807. In 1890 she 
ceded Heligoland to Germany in 
exchange for recognition of rights 
in Zanzibar. Germany converted 
the island into a strategic strong 
point of her coastal defence system. 
Artificial cliffs were constructed 
to prevent further erosion and the 
area of the island increased by 
deposits of material obtained from 
dredging the Elbe. A naval har- 
bour was built, Zeppelin sheds 
erected, and batteries of heavy 
coastal artillery installed. 

With Sylt and Borkum, Heligo- 
land formed an almost impregnable 
defence line acifoss Heligoland 
Bight and provided cover for the 
ports of Emden, Wilhelmshaven, 
Cuxhaven, and Hamburg and the 
Kiel Canal. By the treaty of 
Versailles, Germany was compel- 
led to demilitarise Heligoland, 
which again became a pleasure 
resort. It had always been noted 
for migrating birds, and in 1926 
a marine ornithological station 
was built in the lower town and a 
bird-watching station established 
above the upper town. When 



Heligoland. Drawing showing how Germany had converted the island into an elaborate fortress. There were over 8 
miles of tunnels, used as storage depots, hospitals, etc. During the raids preceding Germany’s surrender, both upper 
and lower towns were obliterated by B. A.F. bombs. All fortifications and armaments were totally demolished April, 1947 

Drawing ty E. G. Lambert, courtesy of “ The Sphere 
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Hitler assumed power, these 
ornithological activities were used 
as a screen for the rearmament of 
the island. 

By 1939 it had been completely 
refortified and from the outbreak 
of war was used as a base for sea 
and air minelayers, and for air 
attacks on Great Britain and her 
shipping. During the Second Great 
War, some 14 m. of concrete-lined 
tunnels were built for storage, 
massive concrete U-boat pens were 
erected, batteries of 12-in. and 
18-in. guns installed, an under- 
ground hospital built, and a radar 
station set up. Although an aero- 
drome was laid out, the prevailing 
winds limited the island’s useful- 
ness as an air-base, and it had to 
depend for defence upon the fighter 
stations on Borkum and Sylt. 

The German fleet in Heligoland 
Bight was bombed by the R.A.F. 
on Sept. 29, 1939 ; and on Dec. 3 
direct hits were made on warships 
ofi Heligoland, After numerous 
attacks in this area on German 
warships and submarines, in 1944 
the civil population was removed 
by the German authorities. Heli- 
goland was attacked by nearly 
1,000 bombers on April 18, 1945, 
a second heavy assault being 
carried out on the 19th. British 
troops landed on May 14, when 
the garrison surrendered. The 
town of Heligoland had been 
completely destroyed and an area 
of the Oberland a mile long and 
half a mile wide had been flattened. 
The U-boat pens and gun emplace- 
ments of re-inforced concrete had 
suffered only slight damage. 

On April 18, 1947, fortifications, 
tunnels, U-boat pens, and gun 
emplacements were destroyed in a 
single explosion by the Royal 
Navy, over 6,700 tons of explosives 
being used. It was the largest 
explosion since the atomic bomb 
detonated at Bikini, and was 
registered on over 100 seismo- 
graphs in different parts of 
Europe. Apart from destroying 
the fortress, this explosion served 
as a useful artificial earthquake 
for scientific investigation. At 
Kew Observatory, records from 
the instruments showed distinct 
movements which allowed of the 
exact calculation of the travel 
times of waves set up in the 
earth’s crust. The &st wave 
arrived at Kew after 1 min. 23 secs, 
while Paris reported the first wave 
as arriving 1 min. 40 secs, after 
the explosion, 

Helgoland, Battle oe. Na- 
val engagement of the First Great 
War, between ships of the British 
and German fleets, in the Heligo- 


land Bight, Aug. 28, 1914. Com- Heliogabaliis. An alternative 
modore T 3 Twhitt, in command of spelling of the name of Elagabalus 
the British light cruisers Arethusa Roman emperor, 

and Fearless and 33 destroyers, Heliograph (Gr. Mlios^ sun; 
and Commodore R. Keyes, com- grapho, I write). Instrument con- 
manding eight British submarines, sisting of a mirror capable of re- 
swept the bight in volution, and so of 

the early morning, " " “ ' *1 reflecting the rays 

manoeuvring to , of the sun or of some 

cut off German i artificial source of 

light craft from light over consider- 

their bases. About t M ^ able distances. It 

20 m. from the is used principally 

Elbe nine German for military signal- 

destroyers were . gBpBSP' especially in 

disposed in a de- 1 mountainous dis- 

fensive semi-circle tricts, and its mes- 

supported by light sages are conveyed 

cruisers. Breal^g ^ by long and short 

the cordon, the y fflf flashes in the Morse 

British engaged £ MV* H wk ' code, 

two Ught cruises. Cavabyt,pe X " HeUograph sig- 

A German de- mhmrs nailing has been 

stroyer was dis- courtesy of j. h. steward carried out at a 

abledandhadtobe distance of 70 m.; 

sunk by her crew to avoid capture, it is practically secret and ex- 


Heliograph (Gr. helios, sun; 
grapho, I write). Instrument con- 
sisting of a mirror capable of re- 
volution, and so of 
*1 reflecting the rays 

, of the sun or of some 

1 artificial source of 

jr I light over consider- 
f jM n distances. It 

LmS principally 

_ for military signal- 

ling, especially in 
mountainous dis- 
tricts, and its mes- 
sages are conveyed 
^ong and short 
» flashes in the Morse 

rally type 5 HeUograph sig- 

ikrors nailing has been 

H. Steward camed out at a 

distance of 70 m.; 
it is practically secret and ex- 


Further German light cruisers, tremely rapid in operation. A 
making six in all, made an effort heliograph cannot be read by any- 
to cut off the British and closed one more than a few yards off the 
in ; and for an hour or so Tyrwhitt exact alinement. See Signalling. 


and Keyes were hard pressed. 

The ships of the first light 


Heliometer. Telescope used for 
accurately measuring small angu- 


cruiser squadron, under lar distances, e.g, the separation of 
Commodore Goodenough, now en- the components of a double star, 


tered the fight ; and shortly after- 
wards five British battle cruisers 
of Sir David Beatty’s squadron — 
Lion, Queen Mary, Princess Royal, 
Invincible, and New Zealand — 
also intervened, sinking the Ger- 
man light cruisers Mainz, Koln, 
and Ariadne. Each of the last two 
was sunk by two salvoes from 
Lion. All but one of the crew of 
Kdln perished. The total German 
losses were three light cruisers and 
one destroyer, with 712 killed, 
149 wounded, 379 captured. The 
British casualties were 31 killed, 
62 wounded, with .Arethusa much 
damaged but soon repaired. The 
German official history, while 
criticising British dispositions, ad- 
mitted that this reverse produced 
a bad moral effect in the German 
navy. CotisuU Naval Operations, 
Sir J. Corbett, vol. 1, 1920. 

Heliodonis. Greek writer of 
romance. Bom at Emesa in Syria, 
he was the author of Aethiopica, 
a long love story in ten books, the 
beginning and the end of which are 


or the angular diameter of the sun. 
The lens of the telescope is split 






Heliometer at the Badcliffe Observa- 
tory, Oxford, for making accurate 
astronomical measurements 

By courtesy of the Clarendon Press 

along a diameter, and the two 


laid in Ethiopia. Dealing with the halves are movable along this dia- 
adventures of Theagenes and meter by means of a micrometer 
Chariclea, in plot and characterisa- screw. Two images of any celestial 
tion it is the best of its kind and object are thus produced with a 
commendably free from indecen- separation which can be adjusted for 
cies. Erroneously attributed to making the measurement. Helio- 
HeUodorus, bishop of Trioca in meters were used for the early 


Thessaly (c. 490), it is probably 
the work of a sophist who lived at 
the end of the 3rd century a.d. 


measurements of stellar distances, 
but since the introduction of photo- 
graphy they are used less 
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Heliopolis (Gr. City of the Sun). It has broad lance-shaped wrinkled 
Town of ancient Egypt, the chief and hairy leaves, and clusters of 
seat of religious learning, formerly fragrant lilac or dark-blue salver- 
containing a , . shaped flowers, 

famous univer- , i Heliotrope (Gr. TiMos, sun ; 

sityfortheedu- a. iropos, turn). Instrument for mak- 

cation of the ‘ ing long distance geodetic surveys 

priests. The . by means of reflected sunlight. It 

On of the Bible B f consists of a mirror provided with 

(Gen.41, W.46), H5,* a clockwork motion which enables 

it was known * it to follow the sun’s apparent 

to the Egyp- Bw motion ; so that at a particular 

tians as Annu. |B«X hour of the day, arranged before- 

Portions of the < B% H hand, the light of the sun is re- 

great temple of B& ^ fleeted from the mirror directly to 

the sim still B m the distant point where the sur- 

remain, as well - veyor is taking his sights. By 

as one of the * . v"' graduated scales on the sighting 

obelisks of red possible to fix from the 

granite, 66 ft. reflection heights and distances, 

in height. Cleo- The heliotrope was developed from 

patra’s needle the heliograph (g.v.). 

formerly stood B|[|Hnii^B Heliotropin ob Pipebokal 
IBMPPBBPI j (0sHeO3). White crystalline sub- 
stance, with the odour of helio- 
trope, used as a perfume for soaps 
and toilet preparations. It is made 
by oxidising oil of sassafras. 
Chemically it is the methylene 
ether of p 3 rrooatechinic aldehyde. 
The crystals dissolve in spirit, and 
it is this solution which is em- 
ployed as a perfume. Heliotropin 
is also used in medicine. 

Heliotropism (Gr. hllioa, sun ; 
trepeirif to turn). The bending of 
Heliopolis, Egypt. Mosque in the part of a plant in relation to the 

UghtincideBtuponit. Most shoots 
are positively hehotropio (bend to- 
here, with its fellow, now in New wards light). This may be easily 
York. Heliopolis stands just N. seen in the plants on the edge of a 


Heliopolis, Egypt. Mosque in the 
New Town. Top right, granite 
obelisk erected c. 2433 B.C. 


of Cairo. 


thick wood, under a hedgerow, or 


Helios. In Greek mythology, the pot-plants grown in a window, 
god of the sun, identified in later Few roots are sensitive to light, 
times with Apollo, and sometimes The effect of unequal illumination 
called Hyperion. He crossed the around a shoot is to reduce the 
sky day by day from east to west auxin concentration in the part 
in a chariot drawn by four horses, most brilliantly illuminated and 


See Apollo. 

Heliostat (Gr. helioSf sun ; 


so to depress the rate of growth of 
that side, with the result that the 


statos, fixed). Mirror mounted on shoot makes a growth curvature 
an axis parallel to the axis of the towards the light, 
earth and moved by clockwork so Helium. Colourless gas with a 
that it rotates with the same angu- characteristic spectrum. Known 
lar velocity as the sun, the image to exist in the sun long before 
of which it reflects. In short, it deposits were found on the earth, 
' " ■ ^ ' it was first discovered 

, ^ . in 1868 when Janssen 


of which it reflects, 
follows the sun, and in 
consequence the rays 
of the sun when re- 
flected from it pass 
always in a fixed direc- 
tion. Foucault’s helio- 
stat reflects the sun’s 
rays horizontally. 
Heliostats are used in 
spectroscopy {q.v.). 

Heliotrope {Helio- 
tropium peruvianum). 
Perennial plant with 
shrubby stem, of the 



detected a new line in 
the spectrum of the 
sun’s chromosphere 
during an ecUpse, and 
Franldand and Lock- 
yer concluded it must 
belong to a new ele- 
ment. The spectrum 
of helium is charac- 
terised by five lines, one 
each in the red, yellow, 
blue-green, blue, and 


fainily BoraginaBeafi. Hdiotiope. Flower dusters violet. The particular- 
It IS a native of Peru, of tke sweet-scented herb Ij brmiant yellow line 


was the one by which its presence 
in the sun’s chromosphere and in 
many fixed stars was detected. 
Its atomic number is 2; atomic 
weight, 4*003. 

Helium was not known to occur 
in terrestrial matter until in 1895 
Ramsay, searching for argon in 
certain minerals, obtained the 
helium spectrum. It was also 
found in other minerals, chiefly 
those which contain uranium, such 
as broggerite, fergusomte, and 
monazite. Helium was afterwards 
detected in the atmosphere in 
which it exists to the extent of 
five parts in a million. It is con- 
tained in a certain number of 
natural gas supplies, also in many 
mineral springs. 

The density of helium is 1.98, 
and next to hydrogen it is the 
lightest gas known. Attempts to 
produce chemical combinations 
have failed, and it is therefore 
classed as inert. Helium long re- 
sisted aU attempts at liquefaction, 
but in 1908 Onnes of Amsterdam, 
working on methods devised by 
Dewar, succeeded. The boiling 
point of this liquid is just above 
absolute zero, about —269° 0. By 
boiling liquid helium under re- 
duced pressure, the lowest tem- 
perature ever attained was reached 
— about 2-5° on the absolute scale. 
Onnes’s investigations show that 
electrical resistance nearly dis- 
appears at that temperature. The 
alpha particle emitted by many 
radio-active elements is a helium 
nucleus ; i.e. an atom of helium 
minus its two external electrons. 

Largest Deposits in U.S.A. 

Although small deposits of the 
gas have been found in Canada and 
Brazil, only in the U.S.A. are 
helium-containing earthgases found 
in sujB&cient quantities to be of prac- 
tical value. The richest hehum- 
containing earth gases are in 
Kansas, with smaller deposits in 
Texas and Oklahoma. Helium is 
produced on a large scale according 
to the Linde , system. The earth 
gas, led by pipe to the refinery, is 
brought to a low temperature and 
into a liquid state by compression 
followed by relaxation and counter- 
current cooling, this leading to the 
eventual separation of a gas con- 
taining 93-95 p.o. helium. Further 
low temperature processing frees 
the helium from the remaining car- 
buretted hydrogen gas. 

Helium was first used for filling 
low temperature gas thermo- 
meters and electric light bulbs. 
During the First Great War it was 
discovered that a mixture of 15 p.c. 
hydrogen and 85 p.c. helium con- 
stituted a non-inflammable gas of 
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exceptional buoyancy, and it be- 
came the ideal inflatory for 
bafloons and airships. As a result, 
the U.S. government took over 
control of all helium production, 
reserving to itself the gas as a 
munition of war. Not until 1937, 
when the development of heavier- 
than-air machines appeared to 
render airships obsolete as offen- 
sive weapons, did congress pass 
legislation permitting the sale of 
surplus helium to any U.S. in- 
dustry requiring it. Export abroad 
remained prohibited. 

Following the destruction by 
fire of the Zeppelin Hindenburg 
[qjoS) at Lakehurst, N.J., in 1937, 
the German government requested 
permission to purchase helium for 
inflating airships. This was refused 
on the grounds that the gas might 
be used for military experiment. 
Efforts were then made to find 
alternate sources of supply. Tn 
1938 traces were found in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, but despite the ex- 
penditure of German capital and 
the assistance of German scientists, 
the deposits did not justify their 
being worked. Other deposits 
occur in Alberta and Ontario, the 
gas being extracted by a refrig- 
eration process developed from 
Claudet’s liquid oxygen producing 
apparatus. 

Helium is essential in the weld- 
ing of light metals derived from 
magnesium. By projecting a 
nozzle spray of helium when weld- 
ing steel, the oxygen is absorbed 
and oxidation prevented. Helium 
mixed with the oxygen breathed 
by divers while working under 
water dissolves the minute bub- 
bles liberated in the blood stream 
which cause “ bends.” Until 
helium-oxygen mixtures were used, 
divers could not operate at a 
greater depth than 300 ft., but 
they can now go to 600 ft. A 
mixture of helium and oxygen is 
used in the treatment of asthma, 
and the gas has been invaluable 
in relieving pneumonia, and in 
aiding infants whose lungs fail to 
expand normally at birth. Helium 
gjves the yellow colour to neon 
signs. /See Radium. 

Helix (Gr., spiral). Genus of 
land gastropodous molluscs. The 
common snail (H. aspersa) is a 
familiar example. All snails of this 
genus have conical, globular, or de- 
pressed shells. The genus includes 
over 4,000 species, distributed all 
over the world. See Snail. 

Hell. In modern English, place 
or condition of punishment for im- 
penitent sinners after death or 
after the final judgement. In the 
Authorised Version of the Bible it 


had the wider meaning of the place 
of the departed. The R.V. has dis- 
tinguished between Hell and 
Hades. It should be noticed that 
the clause in the Apostles’ Creed, 
“ He descended into Hell,” should 
be “ He descended into Hades ” or 
the realm of departed spirits. 

The idea of a place of punish- 
ment for the wicked after death is 
an obvious corollary of the belief 
in a future reward for the righteous, 
and is found in most religions 
which have developed beyond the 
primitive stage. In some, how- 
ever, the belief in retribution takes 
the form of the idea that the 
wicked are reborn in a lower grade 
of life. The word Hell in the Bible 
is equivalent to Gehenna, which is 
itself derived from Hinnom, the 
name of a valley near Jerusalem 
associated with heathen rites. It 
became a place where refuse was 
deposited and constant fires were 
kept burning. Hence the name was 
adopted for the place of torment 
for the wicked. The idea of retri- 
bution for the individual after 
death is not prominent in the O.T. 
The Apocalyptic writings, of which 
Daniel is an example, were the first 
to lay great stress on a final judge- 
ment and retribution. 

At the time when Jesus began to 
teach, the belief was widespread. 
There can be no doubt that Jesus 
and the N.T. in general teach that 
impenitent sinners are punished in 
the future life. Considerable con- 
troversy, however, has taken place 
on the question whether this pun- 
ishment is eternal. Many theo- 
logians, feeling that such a doctrine 
would contradict the thought of 
God as a loving Father, maiotain 
that Jesus meant not an eternal 
punishment but an “ age long ” 
punishment. Others interpret 
literally S. Paul’s words, like 
Drummond in Natural Law in The 
Spiritual World, “ the wages of 
sin is death,” and have argued that 
the fate of sinners who are finally 
impenitent is annihilation. 

The Roman Catholic Church 
still holds to the doctrine of Hell 
developed by the medieval church 
which was greatly influenced by 
Augustine. According to this even 
unbaptized infants 
and virtuous pagans 
are in HeU. The sev- 
erity of this view is, 
however, greatly miti- 
gated by the belief 
that there are differ- 
ent regions in Hell, 
that of “ limbo,” 
which is assigned to 
unbaptized infants, 
not being a place of 


torment. Among other Christians 
the doctrine of Hell has fallen into 
the background. 

This is largely due to a change in 
our conception of the purpose of 
punishment. The older view, that 
retribution is an end in itself, is 
giving way to the view that the 
object of punishment should be 
reform and prevention. For this 
reason it would be true to say that 
among many modem Christians 
the idea of Hell is being trans- 
formed into that of a state of fur- 
ther probation and purification, 
i.e. Purgatory. Whatever modifi- 
cations the idea of Hell may 
undergo in the light of modem 
thought, the belief in a future 
punishment of the mcked corre- 
sponds to a demand of the con- 
science and emphasises the vital 
importance of the struggle against 
evil. It cannot therefore be safely 
eliminated from the Christian 
faith. See Gehenna ; Purgatory ; 
Sin ; Theology. 

W. ». Matthews, K.C.V.O., B.D. 

Hellanicus (c. 480-405 b.c.). 
Greek logographer. Like his prede- 
cessor Hecataeus {q.v.) a great 
traveller, he was the author of 
works on genealogy and chron- 
ology, and on the history of various 
countries, including a brief sketch 
of political events. The most im- 
portant were Atthis, a history of 
Attica down to the Peloponnesian 
war, and lists of the priestesses of 
Hera at /Argos and of the victors 
in the games at the Spartan festival 
Carnea, both valuable for chron- 
ology. 

Hellas. Originally a small dis- 
trict of Thessaly inhabited by Hel- 
lenes, the supposed descendants of 
the legendary king HeUen, son of 
Deucalion. The name afterwards 
came to be applied by the Greeks 
to all places inhabited by those of 
their race. Hellas thus included not 
only Greece proper, but the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor and Sicily, and 
even distant colonies such as Mas- 
silia (Marseilles), and those on the 
Pontus Euxinus. See Greece. 

Hellebore {Hellehorus). Genus 
of perennial herbs, members of the 
family Ranunculaceae. They are 
natives of Europe and N. and W. 

Asia. They have 
large leaves deeply 
cut into lobes which 
are arranged finger- 
fashion. The showy 
parts of the flowers 
are the sepals, which 
are coloured, whilst 
the petals are con- 
verted into sraall 
nectar-tubes. Owing 
to their stimulating. 



Helleboie. Flowers and 
leaves of H. foetidus 
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cathartic, and narcotic properties 
they were formerly used in medi- 
cine. jff. niger is the so-called 
Christmas rose ; E. foetidus, stink- 
ing hellebore or setterwort ; and 
H. viridis, the bear’s-foot. 

Helle Fjord. Inlet of the At- 
lantic Ocean, on the coast of Nor- 
way, between Bergen and Trond- 
hjem. On the night of Jan. 6-7, 
1942, light British naval forces 
entered Helle Fjord, sinking a 
German supply vessel and two 
trawlers which were alongside a 
German canning factory, the latter 
also being damaged. 

Hellenic Studies, Society for 
THE Promotion of. Founded in 
1879 by a number of scholars in- 
terested in the subject. Its object 
is to promote the study of every- 
thing connected with the language, 
literature, and art of ancient and 
modem Greece, particularly the re- 
sults of modern research and ex- 
cavations. The Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, issued by the society, con- 
tains an account of the researches 
and matters concerning Greek life. 
Its offices are at 50,' Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.l. 

Hellenism. Term applied to 
the school of culture which sought 
models of artistic expression in the 
art of ancient Greece. Its chief 
characteristics in the best period, 
both in art proper and in literature, 
were restraint and a sense of 
proportion and harmony. See 
Classical Education ; Greek Art ; 
Greek Language and Literature. 

Hellenist (Gr. heUenistes), Term 
meaning literally one who speaks 
or writes pure Greek, then one who 
affects the use of Greek manners, 
modes of thought, or language. It 
was specially applied to those Jews 
who adopted Greek as their lan- 
guage, and afterwards to any non- 
Greek who did the same. 

Heller (originally Haller). Once 
widely circulated Continental coin 
which took its name from HaU, 
in Swabia, where it was minted 
with locally mined silver in the 
13th century. Reduced later to the 
value of about a halfpenny, it be- 
came a copper coin in Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, and Switzerland 
in the 19th century. It was given 
up in Germany, 1873 ; Switzer- 
land, 1850; Austria, 1924, Re- 
newed in Hungary as of a 
pengo, and in Czecho-Slovakia 
from 1921 as of a crown, it 
was the smallest coin in both 
countries until after the Second 
Great War. 

Heller, Stephen (1814-88). A 
Hungarian pianist and composer. 
Bom at Pest, May 15, 1814, he 
studied with Halm in Vienna, and 


early made his debut as a pianist. 
He lived in Paris from 1838, 
where he became known as teacher 
and composer. 

His first public- 
ation was a set 
of variations in 
1829, and his 
last three feuiU 
lets d'album, 
about 1884. He 
wrote piano 
studies, pre- 
ludes, a popular 
tarantella, and 
jpensees fugitives for piano and 
violin. He visited England in 1850 
and 1862, and died in Paris, on 
Jan. 14, 1883. 

Helles, Cape, or Helles Bur- 
NXJ. A promontory at the south 
extremity of the peninsula of 
Gallipoli, Turkey, near the en- 
trance to the Dardanelles. The 
beaches adjacent were utilised as 
landing places for troops at the 
beginning of the Gallipoli cam- 
paign in 1915. There is a light- 
house on the point. A memorial 
has been erected to 20,752 missing 
troops of the First Great War. See 
Gallipoli, Campaign in. 

K^espont (mod. Dardanelles). 
In ancient geography, strait sep- 
arating the Thracian Chersonese 
from Asia. It was supposed to have 
derived its Greek name Helles- 
pontos (sea of Helle) ftom Helle, 
daughter of Athamas, who in her 
flight from her stepmother, Ino, 
on the ram with the golden fleece, 
fell into the sea and was drowned. 
Its width varies from 6 m. to less 
than 1 m., its narrowest part being 
between Sestos and Abydos 
HeUespontos was also the name of 
a province, consisting of N, Mysia, 
in the reign of Diocletian. See 
Dardanelles ; Leander. 

Helleu, Paul CIisar (1859- 
1927). French painter and etcher. 
Born at Vannes, Dec. 17, 1859, 
and taught by G6r6me, he began 
by painting old churches and land- 
scapes. A Study of Versailles is in 
the Luxembourg. Later he turned 
to portraits in dry-point of fashion- 
able women ; the duchess of Marl- 
borough, the countess of Warwick, 
and the duchess de Noailles. 
Delicate and graceful, these tinted 
etchings aroused much attention 
at the International Society’s ex- 
hibitions and elsewhere. Helleu 
died in Paris, March 24, 1927. 

Hellevoetsliiis. Seaport and 
fortress of the Netherlands. It 
lies in the prov. of S. Holland, on 
the S. coast of the island of Voorne, 
on the Haringvliet, an arm of the 
Ems estuary, about 18 m. S.W. of 
Rotterdam, with which it is con- 



Siephen Heller, 
Hungarian pianist 


nected by steam tramway, and 
also by- the Voome canal. It is 
an important base of the Dutch 
navy, with extensive docks, ar- 
senals, engineering shops, etc., but 
the town has little other interest. 
Here William III embarked for 
England in 1688. Pop. 2,000. 

Hell-Fire Club. Name given 
to a society of profligates founded 
by Sir Francis Dashwood (1708- 
81) and including Lord Sandwich, 
Lord Orford, and John Wilkes. 
They indulged in riotous orgies at 
the old Cistercian abbey of Med- 
menham, Bucks. The club was 
dissolved in 1763 after Wilkes had 
endangered Orford’s sanity by 
releasing, during a prayer to the 
devil, a baboon dressed as Satan. 

Hell Fire Corner. Landmark 
one mile from Ypres, Belgium, on 
the road to Menin. It was so 
named because British troops in 
the First Great War, going up 
from Ypres to the advanced 
trenches, were continually shelled 
by the Germans at this point. 

The same name was applied to 
Dover from 1940 on account of 
the Germans’ cross-Channel shell- 
ing of that port. 

Hell Fire Pass. Name given 
by men of the British 8th army 
to Halfaya (g.v.). 

Hell Gate. Narrow channel in 
the East River, New York, which 
has menaced vessels sailing S. 
from Long Island Sound to New 
York harbour because of its rocks 
and the difference in the river’s 
two tides running turbulently at 
this point. Operations to remove 
the rocks began with unsuccessful 
surface blasting in 1851 and pro- 
ceeded with steam drilling, blast- 
ing, and dredging, until the re- 
moval of Flood Rock in 1885 
doubled the channel’s navigable 
capacity, making it 200 ft. wide 
at its narrowest and giving Hell 
Gate a depth of 26 ft. In the days 
of sailing vessels, one out of every 
50 that ventured through Hell 
Gate was seriously damaged. 

Over Hell Gate are two bridges : 
a unit of the Triborough bridge 
which connects Manhattan, Bronx, 
and Queens, constructed 1935, and 
the New York connecting railroad 
bridge, 1917, which allows the 
only continuous direct rly. route 
from New England to the S. and 
W. The name is derived from 
Dutch Hellegat (beautiful pass), 
once applied to the whole river. 
HeU Gate pilots’ association keeps 
watch for foreign vessels from its 
station at Belden Point on City 
Island, and when one is sighted 
coming down the Sound, a pilot 
goes aboard and guides her through. 
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HeUin* Town of Spain, in the 
prov. of Albacete. It stands near 
the river Mnndo, on the Murcia- 
Alhacete rly., 34 m. S.S.E. of 
Albacete. It has ruins of a Roman 
fort, and a church noted for its 
fine vaulting and marble pave- 
ment. It manufactures woollen 
and leather goods, pottery, etc., 
and trades in wine, oil, and saifron. 
At Minas del Mundo, 12 m. S., are 
famous sulphur mines (now state 
property), once worked by the 
Romans, and in the vicinity, at 
Azaraque, are mineral springs. 
Pop. 20,329. 

Hellnland. Name given by the 
Norse voyagers of the 11th century 
to a district in N. America visited 
by them. It means the land of flat 
stones. Various opinions have 
been expressed by scholars as to 
its exact whereabouts, but it was 
probably Newfoundland, 

Hdm (Grer. handle). Appara- 
tus by which a ship is steered, 
and which in the 13th century 
replaced the single oar hitherto 
used. Although the term helm 
refers to the actual rudder alone, 
it is frequently used for the 
rudder, wheel, or tiller. On large 
vessels, such as liners or warships, 
the helm is power-operated from 
the wheelhouse. {See Ship.) 

The term is used in heraldry for 
a helmet (q.v.), 

Helmand. River of Afghan- 
istan. It rises in the Hindu Kush, 
some 140 m. W. of Kabul. After 
a course of about 700 m., it falls, 
by several mouths, into Lake 
Helmet, in S.W. Afghanistan, 

Helmet. Defence for the head 
in fighting. The helmet of the 
Greeks was usually open in front ; 
some examples show a fixed plate 
pierced for eyes and nose which 
by tilting the whole helmet for- 
ward could be brought into posi- 
tion, but this was at best a cum- 
bersome contrivance. The Greeks 
favoured a high crest of horsehair, 
but the Romans, while adopting 
the general lines of the Greek head- 
piece, were content with a much 
smaller crest, frequently a mere 
button or knob. Assyrian, Egyp- 
tian, and Etruscan helmets were 
planned on the same general 
principles though differmg in 
design, and, like the Greek, were 
frequently ornamented with rich 
decoration. 

After the fall of the Roman 
Empire, the helmets of Central 
Europe were cruder in manu- 
facture, frequently mere caps of 
toughened leather, or of plates of 
bronze or iron riveted to a ring. 
The pointed helmet of the Nor- 
mans was of this nature, but it was 


generally provided with a strong head, and had movable pieces 
nasal or nose guard, of large pro- to cover eyes and mouth. From this 
portions, attached to the base of was evolved the simpler burgonet 

: a: Ai.* TTn 


the ring. From this time the de 
sign of the helmet progressed 


When full armour was discarded, 
light open helmets came into 


sometimes it was a small, close favour. Those of the 15th and 
cap of steel, and sometimes a 16th centuries were bolted to the 
broad-brimmed defence. The cuirass back and front, presenting 
great helm of the 13th century a smooth surface to any weapon, 
was of barrel form, with a flat With the introduction of gun- 
top which was unpractical as pro- 


powder and the increased pene- 


viding no glancing surface to the trating power of firearms, helmets 
opposing weapon. At the end of fell into disuse. They were not 
the century we find the more worn by infantry in action after 


practical sugar loaf helmet. 


the Civil War in England. They 


The 14th century helmet had were, however, retained by cavalry, 
a rounded top with a projecting who were more likely to be 
face plate and a narrow vision slit, engaged in sword fighting. In 
In jousting helmets this slit was so the 18th century a type based 
placed that the wearer could see somewhat on the ancient Greek 
out of it only when bent forward form was adopted for heavy 
with lance in rest ready for his cavalry by most European armies, 
course. The popular type was and tlds later gave place to the 
known as the bascinet, a light plain helmet worn by dragoons, 
pointed helmet, sometimes with a The spiked helmet introduced 
visor pivoted to the sides, and into the Prussian army in 1860 
generally attached to the camil or was eventually adopted by the 
coif of mail by staples and laces. British as full dress headgear for 
In the 15th century we find the line infantry regiments ; and in 
salade commonly in use ; this was a modified form by the British 
similar in design to the modem police. A variation of the crested 
sou’-wester, with fixed or pivoted cuirassier helmet worn by British 
visor, and adjustable beaver, or fire brigades early in the 19th 
chin piece. From this latter was century was replaced by the 
evolved the armet or close helmet, military shrapnel helmet during 
which completely encased the the Second Great War. 

The British shrap- 

fP nel helmet introduced 
n Im army in 1916 

reduce the number 

wounds was 
based on a 16th cen- 
^ iiiodel. It was 

i praotioftUy 

f 7 visor or chin piece, 

s Shrapnel helmets 

approxnna- 

narrow-brimmed 

Helmet. 1. Ancient Cheek helmet. 2. Roman close-fittins: cap-type 
gladiator’s helmet. 3. Norman helmet, 11th cent. ® 

4. Heanme and crest ot the Black Prince, 14th cent. ueimet. , 

5. Visored bascinet, and camail, French, c. 1400. In heraldry, the hel- 
6. Salade, German, second half of 15th cent. 7. Tilting met is grenerallv called 

heanme, German, c. 1485. 8. Comb morion, English, „ i, 
lethcent. 9. Helmet of trooper of Life Guards, 1815. ^ helm, someti^s 

10. British helmet of the two Great Wars spelt heaume and the 
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first type represented was cylin- 
drical, with square or flat top ; 
then came the round. In early art 



Helmet. The heraldic helmet 


the helmet was always repre- 
sented disproportionately large as 
compared with the shield, and was 
placed indiflerently full face or in 
profile. Gradually rules were 
introduced, the open visor^d hel- 
met being reserved for princes 
and nobles and the closed for 


of the physioo-teohnical insti- 
tution of Charlottenburg, to which 
he was appointed in 1887. At 
Charlottenburg he died, Sept. 8, 
1894. 

Helmholtz was responsible for 
many advances in the study of the 
eye and the nervous system. The 
invention of the ophthalmoscope 
is due to him, one of the most 
remarkable of all instruments used 
by the oculist. In 1856-66 was 
published his work Physiological 
Optics, one of the greatest ad- 
vances in the theory of vision, 
etc., of the 19th century. His 
work on hearing, entitled Sensa- 
tions of Tone, published in 1863, 
holds a corresponding position 
in acoustics. The great physicist 
was one of the founders with Lord 
Kelvin of the theory of the 


records as Helmsley Blackamoor. 
Castle ruins, dating from the 
Norman and E.E. periods, are 
within the grounds of Duncombe 
Park ; in the 16th century this 
was the property of the dukes of 
Buckingham. Near by is Rie- 
vaulx Abbey. The town trades 
in Hnen and in sheep. There are 
an old stone cross and a church 
of the Transitional pe^od, much 
restored. Helmsley has a railway 
station. Pop. 1,238. 

Helmstedi. Town of Lower 
Saxony, Germany. It lies 29 m. 
W.N.W. of Magdeburg. It was 
once famous for its university, 
founded in 1576 and suppressed in 
1810, and as a spa. The old budd- 
ing of the university is con- 
structed in the Renaissance style, 
dating from 1692, and has a tower 


lesser folk. Modem practice en- 
joins that the sovereign and 
princes of the blood should have a 
helm of gold, with seven-barred 
visor (grilles), placed full face, or 
afirontee. 

A peer has a silver helmet, with 
five golden bars, in profile to dex- 
ter ; baronets and knights a steel 
helmet, represented in painting by 
light blue or grey, full faced, with 
open visor; esquires and gentle- 
men of coat armour, a steel helmet 
in profile, with closed visor. No 
woman, except a sovereign, is en- 
titled to the helmet. <Sfee Armour ; 
Casque ; Celt, col. plate ; Crest ; 
Heraldry ; Mantling. 

Helmet Shell. Popular name 
for the shells of the genus Cassis, 
which includes numerous marine 
gasteropod- ' 

ous molluscs , 

found in the i y 

tropical seas. I 
The shells are i- 

massive and \ ’ 

ventricose, ^ 
with a narrow ^1©^' 

aperture. There LL_ 

are about 50 Helmet Shell.Speci- 

species, many 
of wMoh at- 

tain a large size and are hand- 
somely coloured. From these shells 
the best shell cameos are cut. 

Helmholtz, Hebmai^ Ludwig 
Feedinand vob (1821-94). Ger- 
man physicist. Bom at Potsdam, 
Aug. 31, 1821, Helmholtz was a de- 


conservation pf energy ; to him is 
due the theory of colour depending 
on the three fundamental sensa- 
tions of re<r, green, and blue or 
violet ; the study of the electro- 
magnetic theory of light ; of 
vortex motion ; and the problems 
of electro-dynamics. Also a 
philosopher of the empirical 
school, he must rank with Kelvin 
as the foremost physicist of his 
time. Gonsvlt Lives, J. G. 
McKendrick, 1899; L. K6nigs- 
berger, Eng. trans. 1906. 

Helminthology. The study of 
worms and agricultural parasites. 
See Worm. 

Helmond. Town of the Nether- 
lands. It stands on the Aa, in the 
province of N. Brabant, 28 m. S.E. 
of ’sHertogenbosch. The chief 
building is the castle, finished 
about 1400. There is also a fine 
church dedicated to S. Lambert, 
and a town hall. The town is 
served by ra^ilway, canal, and 
tramway, and its industries are 
chiefly connected with the making 
of cotton and silk goods. There are 
also engineering plant and works 
for making soap, tobacco, and 
beer. It suffered little damage in 
the Second Great War, being liber- 
ated from the Germans by British 
troops Sept. 19, 1944. Pop. 32,311. 

Helmont, Jean Baptiste van 
(1577-1644). Belgian alchemist. 
Bom at Brussels and educated at 
Louvain, his outstanding dis- 
covery was carbonic acid gas. 


164 ft. high. The abbey of S. 
Ludgerus, founded in the 9th 
century, and now put to secular 
use, recalls the fact that the first 
Saxons were baptized here by the 
saint. The abbey church, origin- 
ally built in the 11th century, and 
a chapel of Carolingian origin, 
show traces of the old construction. 
S. Stephen’s church (13th cen- 
tury) contains fine tombs and 
carved work. There are several 
good examples of 16th century 
domestic architecture. Helmstedt, 
once a member of the Hanseatic 
League, has manufactures of agri- 
cultural machinery, earthenware, 
soap, tobacco, etc. Pop. 17,166. 

Helm Wind. Name given to a 
strong cold N.E. wind which 
occasionally blows down the W. 
slopes of the Cross Fell range, 
Cumberland. It is most common 
in late winter and spring. The 
features of the wind are the forma- 
tion of a heavy bank of cloud, 
known as the helm, along or just 
above the range, and a stationary 
roll of whirling cloud, the helm bar, 
parallel to the former and 1-2 m. 
from the foot of the Cross Fell. 
The cold wind blowing down the 
mountain becomes markedly gusty 
and ceases abmptly just short of 
the bar. In dry weather the sky 
between the helm and the bar is 
usually clear, although the re- 
mainder may be quite cloudy. The 
name has been applied to similar 
phenomena observed elsewhere. 


scendant of the Quaker William which he named ga^s sylvestre. This See Wind. 


Penn. He made a study of medi- 
cine, and during 1843-47 served 
as a surgeon in the Prussian army. 
He held the chair of physiology 
at Konigsberg, Bonn, and Heidel- 
berg universities, 1849-71, and 
then finally became professor of 
physics at Berlin. His most im- 
portant post was that of director 


was rediscovered by Black in the 
18th century, and called fixed air. 
Helmont died at Vilvorde, Deo. 
30, 1644. See Alchemy. 

Helmsley. Town of the N. 
Riding of Yorkshire, England. 
An old stone-built town on the 
river Rye, 20 m. N. of York, it is 
referred to in some ancient 


Heloderm (Gr. helos, nail ; 
derma, skin). Venomous lizard, the 
only one known to science. There 
are two species, found in Central 
America, Mexico, and Arizona, 
See Gila Monster. 

H51oSse (c. 1101-64). French 
abbess, famous for her early rela- 
tions with her tutor Abelard {g.v.). 
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Helots (Gr. heildtes). Lowest 
section of the community in 
ancient Sparta. The descendants 
of a pre-Dorian population, their 
position was analogous to that of 
the medieval villein in England 
and of the Russian serf before his 
emancipation, though they be- 
long 3d to the state, and not to any 
individuals, and could not be re- 
moved from the land. The ruling 
class of Spartans employed them 
to cultivate their farms, and helots 
had to hand over a fixed quantity 
of the produce of the farm each 
year, being allowed to keep any 
surplus. Their lot was hard, and 
they were often treated with great 
cruelty, though by good service 
and conduct it was possible for 
them to obtain freedom. 

In war they served as light- 
armed infantry, and sometimes as 
oarsmen. The helots, as a class, 
cherished a most bitter hatred of 
their Spartan rulers, and in 4:64 
B.o, there was an actual revolt, 
which was suppressed with great 
difficulty. A special band of young 
Spartans, the Crypteia or secret 
police, was charged with the duty 
of watching the helot population, 
and any individual who seemed 
likely to cause trouble was put out 
of the way. 

Helpmakaar, Village of Natal, 
S. Africa. It is 26 m. by motor 
road S.S.E. of Dundee, and about 
10 m. to the N.E. is Rorke’s Drift 
on the Buffalo river, noted for the 
heroic defence put up by a small 
party of British against Zulu 
hordes in 1879, after the defeat at 
Isandhlwana. 

Helpnuum, Robebt Mubeay 
(b. 1911). An Australian dancer, 
choreographer, and actor. Born 
April 9, 1911, 
lat Mount 
Gambier, he 
' was educated 
at Adelaide, 
and first ap- 
peared on 
' the stage of 
its Theatre 
Royal in 

Robert Helpmann, aa srfo 

Australian dancBi uancer. Me 
made his 
London debut at Sadler’s WeUs in 
1931 as Satan in the ballet Job, 
and during 1932-39 was premier 
danseur of the company there. As 
choreographer he was responsible 
for Comus, Hamlet, The Birds, and 
Miracle in the Gorbals. He acted 
as Oberon at the Old Vic in 1937 ; 
as Hamlet in 1944 ; and as Flamineo 
in The White Devil, 1947. A study 
by G. Anthony was published in 
1947. See BaUet. 


Helps, Sib Aethub (1813-75). Helsingor. Danish name for 
A British essayist and historian, the port better known to the Eng- 
Bom at Streatham, July 10, 1813, Hsh as Elsinore, under whiSi 

and" educated name it is described here. 

at Eton and Helsinki. Capital of Finland. 
Trinity College, It stands on the Gulf of Finland, 
Cambridge, in 250 m. by rly. W. of Leningrad, 
1860 be became is the seat of the 
clerk to the national diet, and ^ 

privy council, has an observa- 
a post which he tory, botanical |i' 
held until his garden, and other 
death, March 7, institutions. The 
Sir Arthur Helps, 1875. In this u n iversity, 

' capacity he founded at Abo 
came much m- (Turku) m 1640, HelsinM arms 
to contact with Queen Victoria, was moved to the 


Helsinki arms 


and at her request edited Prince capital in 1827 when Abo was 
Albert’s Speeches and Addresses, burned down. The port consists of 
and Leaves from a Journal of Our three liarbours and a roadstead with 
Life in the Highlands. He was a good anchorage. Considerable 
made K.C.B. in 1872. export trade is carried on with 

Among his original works are Russia, Sweden, and England, in 
Thoughts in the Cloister and the timber, paper, cellulose, and 
Crowd, 1835 ; Friends m Council, butter ; the chief industries are 
1847-59 ; The Spanish Conquest sugar-refining, brewing, machinery 
in America, 1855-61 ; biographies and carpet making, (SstilJing, and 
of Columbus, Cortes, and Pizarro ; tobacco dressing. The city has 
the tragedies Catherine Douglas many new buildings of individual 
and Henry H, both 1843 ; and a architecture, 
novel, Realmah, 1868. Helps was Helsinki is protected by the 
an earnest writer, whose style won island defences. The coast rly. 


the praise of Ruskin. 


goes W. to Hango and Abo, and a 


Helsingborg ob HlLSiNaBOBO. second line runs N. to connect with 
City and seaport of Sweden, in the the line from Vasa round the region 
Ian or govt, of Malm6. It stands of the lakes to Viborg and Lenin- 
at the narrowest part of the Sound, grad. Founded by Gustavus I 
opposite Elsinore (2^ m.) in Den- about 5 m. to the KE. in 1560, the 
mark, 33 m. N. of Malm5. It has town was removed by Queen 
remaios of a castle and a fort, Christina in 1642 ; taken by the 
mentioned in the 12th century; Russians in 1808, it later became 
also mmeral springs and sea baths, the capital of the grand duchy, 
The artificial harbour is being ex- and of the republic, 
tended. The exports are timber. In the Russo-Finnish War of. 
iron ore, and cattle ; the imports’ 1939, Helsinki was heavily bombed 


coal, fertilisers, wheat, tobacco, 
and sugar. 


by Russian aircraft on Nov. 30 


Harbour 




A thriving \\s^^ 

manufacturing 
town Helsing. 
borg has copper 
and rubber 
works, sugar 
refineries, brew- 
eries, etc. Long 
occupied by 
Denmark, it was 
often besieged, 

becoming Swed- i 

ish in 1710, 

when Stenbock 

here defeated 

the Danes. In 

the vicmity is 

the only coal- Refwerce to Numbers on Flan 
field m Sweden. l Vabona/Afus'” \ S Umversrfy 
Pnrt ZDretBiuldjng \e StatB Caunal 

rop. ZNaiJona/Thia ^Pi^dentb Palace 

Helsingfors . * Atiiensim [u Theatre 

The capital of I 1 ^^"* 

Finland is now l f^stufPice '^lechnicaJHighSc 


HELSINKI 

(HELSINGFORS) 

0 l^Mile 

’=r^7isr-r-. 


JSlI p|n§5!l[ 






Refwerce to Numbers on Flan 
1 fiabonal lulus’” I 8 Umversrfy 
Z DretBuildjng s State Counal 

3 Hatrona/Th&i M Presiden& Palace 

4 Atiiensim Ju Sit^sh Theatre 

5 Umversrtv Ltb'^iiZ Telearanh Office 


r^KAIVOPUIST 


VeLII\U;>filAi I 

oQ.. 

l.q.: 


Finland is now 
known as Hel- 
sinki (t;.i.). 


^stufPice '^fechmcaJ High StA \ ‘ ' , 

Helsinki. Plan of the Finnish capital, showing its 
principal public buildings 
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Helsinld, Finland. 1. South harbour, which runs right into the heart of the 
city ; the domed building is the church of S. Nicholas. 2. Diet House, com- 
pleted in 1931, bunt of Finnish granite. 3. The railway station, also of granite 


and during Dec. Finland joined 
Germany in her attack on Russia, 
June 22, 1941, and Helsinki was 
bombed repeatedly by the Russians 
imtil the armistice, Sept. 19, 1944. 
Pop. 327,627. See Finland. • 

Heist, BajkthoxiOmaeus van 
DER (c. 1613-70). Dutch painter. 
Bom at Haarlem, he studied prob- 
ably under Frans Hals, whose style 
he followed. He lived chiefly at 
Amsterdam, where he helped to 
found the painters’ guild in 1653, 
and where he died. There are 
many portraits of burgesses and 
soldiers and groups by him in the 
Rijks Museum, and others at The 
Hague, Rotterdam, etc. His pic- 
tures are solidly painted, but a 
little lifeless in colour. 

Helston, Mun. bor. and market 
town of Cornwall, England. Stand- 
ing on the Cober, 12 m. W.S.W. of 
Falmouth, the terminus of a branch 
rly., it has since 1934 included 
Porthleven, a fishing village, 
Helston is an agricultural centre 
with a large cattle market on 
Mon., other markets being held on 
Wed. and Sat. The 18th century 
church is dedicated to S. Michael, 
in whose honour there has been 
held from time immemorial on 
May 8 a celebration known as the 
Furry (or Flora) Dance. King 
John granted Helston its fibrst 


charter in 1203 and during the 
Middle Ages the burgesses ob- 
tained the right to hold markets 
and fairs. Helston was one of the 
stannary towns, copper and tin 
being extensively worked. It re- 
tains its mayor and corporation. 
It is a good centre for visiting the 
Lizard, and close by is Looe Pool. 
Pop.- 5,000. See Flora Day. 

Helve. Powerful form of ham- 
mer at one time extensively used 
for the “ shingling ” of iron blooms. 
This is an operation by which the 
spongy mass of iron is consoli- 
dated and any liquid slag it con- 
tains squeezed out. In its usual 
form the helve consisted of a 
horizontal beam having at one 
end a double “ knife edge ” form- 
ing a fulcrum on which it could 
oscillate, and at the other a mas- 
sive head, removable for repair or 
renewal, a fulcrum stand, an anvil, 
and a cam wheel. 

The latter was, in the old days, 
usually driven by a water wheel, 
and in revolving Hfted the ham m er 
end of the beam a certain distance 
and then released it so that the 
hammer fell on the mass of iron on 
the anvil. The hammer blow would 
represent sometimes a weight of 10 
tons falling 18 ins., the rate of 
striking being 60 blows a minute. 
See Steam Hammer. 


Helvella. Genus of fmigi of the 
family Ascomycetes. They are all 
edible, the best known being the 
white helvella (H. crispa) with 
ribbed, hollow, and inflated stem, 
and a thin cap broken into lobes 
which are folded and wrinkled. 
In the black helvella (H. lacunosa) 
the head is more inflated, less 
wrinkled, and entirely black. 

Helvell^. Mountain of the 
Lake District of England. It is on 
the borders of Cumberland and 
Westmorland overlooking IJlls- 
water. Its height is 3,118 ft., being 
exceeded only by Scafell Pikes. 
It is best ascended from Patterdale, 
the way passing along Striding 
Edge, but there are other ascents. 
See Lake District and iUus. below. 

Helvetic Republic. Govern- 
ment set up by the French direc- 
tory in Switzerland. The repubUo 
was proclaimed March 29, 1798, as 
the “ Helvetic republic, one and in- 
divisible,” a central government, 
consisting of a senate and great 
council, for the Swiss cantons being 
set up at Lucerne. The constitu- 
tion of the republic was a great 
step' forward in combining the 
various districts of Switzerland, 
but quarrels arose and the con- 
stitution was abolished by Napo- 
leon, Feb., 1803. 

HelvetU. Ancient people in- 
habiting the western portion of 
what is now Switzerland. Their 
chief town was Aventicum (mod. 
Avenches). They first come into 
history as allies of the Cimbri 
and Teutones when those nations 
attempted to invade Italy at the 
end of the 2nd century b.c. In 
58 B.C., under pressure from the 
German tribes, they invaded Gaul, 
but were driven back by Caesar. 


Helvellyn, showing Striding Edge, 
one of the paths of ascent 
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Helv4tius, Claude Adeien 
(1716-71). A French philosopher. 
Bom in Paris, he was the son of the 
queen’s physi- 
cian. As far- 
mer-general of 
taxes (1738- 
51), he amassed 
a large fortune. 
He spent the 
rest of his life 
on his estate 
near Paris, 

(!Ia«aeA.HdT4tius, 

French philosopher to cnarit- 

able works 
and philosophy. He died Deo. 26, 
1771. One of the chief represen- 
tatives of the French Illuminati 
(g'.t;.), and intimate with the 
Encyclopedistes (5f.v,), Helv^tius 
was a h^onist and utilitarian. His 
book He I’Esprit (On the Mind), 
1758, was banned and publicly 
burnt. All intelligences, he teaches, 
are bom equal, differences being 
the result of education. Man is a 
hedonistic creature, whose only 
object is to secure pleasure and 
avoid pain; personal interest is 
the motive of all his actions. 
Virtue and vice are relative terms ; 
really virtuous actions are such as 
promote the general welfare. Pron. 
El-vay-si-use. 

Hely-Hutchinson, John (1724 
-94). Irish politician. The son of 
Francis Hely, a landowner in Cork, 
he was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and became a barrister. 
In 1751 he married an heiress, and 
took the additional name of Hut- 
chinson. In 1759 he entered the 
Irish house of commons as M.P. 
for Lanesborough, and retained a 
seat there as representative of three 
successive constituencies until his 
death. Sept. 4, 1794. The gift 
that had brought him success as 
an advocate distinguished him in 


volume of her poems was published 
when she was 14. Her chief works 
are The Siege of Valencia, 1823, an 
unacted play; Lays of Many Lands, 
1825; The Forest Sanctuary, 
1825 ; her own favourite Songs of 
the Affections, 1830; Hymns for 
Childhood, 1834. Though without 
depth, her poems are full of grace 
and permeated with a love of the 
chivalrous. A 
few like Casa- | 
bianca, The | 

Better Land, 
and The Homes 
of England, 
have stood the 
test of time. 

Mrs. Hemans 
died in Dub- 
lin, May 16, ^ 

plete edition of 

her works with a memoir by her 
sister was Issued in 1839. 

Hemel Hempstead. Mun. bor., 
parish, and market town of Herts, 
England. The old town is on the 
river Cade, 24 m. N. W. of London, 
and near the Grand Union Canal, 
with a rly. station on the branch 
line from Harpenden. Green 
Line buses connect with London. 
In the High Street are fine houses 
and old inns, with Gadebridge Park 
on the ViT, The bor. includes 
Marlowes and Heath Park, and 
stretches IJ m. to Boxmoor, Two 
Waters, and Apsley End. Settle- 
ments in the district date from 
pe-Roman times. 

Above Boxmoor, where a Roman 
viUa has been brought to light, is 
a growing residential area, on the 
Feldon estate, with golf links. The 
> ancient church of S. Mary, partly 
rebuilt in 1846 and restored in 
1863, has 14th and 15th century 
roofing and interesting monuments. 
The old building known as the 


Bury once belonged to a mon- 
astery at Ashridge. Industries 
include paper making, apron, 
blouse, and brush making, iron 
founding, brewing, and tanning. 
The growing of watercress for the 
London market is an important 
activity. There is a trade in 
timber. Mentioned in Domesday, 
Hemel Hempstead gives its name 
to a CO. div. returning one M.P. It 
was selected as a site under the 
New Towns Act, 1946, to provide 
accommodation for a pop. of 
60,000, with complementary in- 
dustry, under the Greater London 
plan prepared by Sir P. Aber- 
crombie ; building started 1949. 
Market day, Thurs. Pop. 21,400. 

Hemichorda. Term used in 
zoology for a group of animals, 
the principal genus of which is 
Balanoglosaus. The term was used 
by W. Bates to indicate those par- 
ticular forms from which .verte- 
brates are supposed to have been 
derived. They possess certain 
characters of vertebrates, e.g. giU 
slits and a modified form of 
notochord. 

Hemimorphite. Ore mineral 
of zinc ; hydrated zinc silicate 
( 2 Zn 0 .Si 02 H 20 ), containing, 
when pure, 54 p.c. zinc. It crystal- 
lises in the orthorhombic-hemi-* 
morphic system as whitish tabular 
or prismatic crystals, also massive, 
granular, fibrous, or encpisting. 
Hemimorphite occurs in veins or 
beds in calcareous rocks, generally 
accompanied by the zinc car- 
bonate, smithsonite, and asso- 
ciated with sulphides of zinc, iron, 
and lead. Usually a product of 
the oxidation of primary zinc 
sulphide (sphalerite) ore, it forms 
rich deposits in the upper levels of 
zinc deposits in hot dry climates. 
Calamine was the name given to this 
mineral in America. See Zinc Ores. 


the political arena, and in 1777 
he was made a secretary of state. 
He was also provost of Trinity 
College. Although rapacious for 
office and emoluments, Hely- 
Hutchinson was liberal enough to 
advocate relief to Roman Catho- 
lics, parliamentary reform, and 
jfree trade; a policy he preached 
in his Commercial Restraints of 
Ireland, 1779. His widow was 
created Baroness Donoughmore, 
and the present earl of Donough- 
more is his descendant. 

Hemans, Felicia Doeothea 
(1793-1835). English poet. Bom 
at Liverpool, Sept. 25, 1793, she 
was the daughter of George 
Browne, a merchant. In 1812 she 
married Captain Alfred Hemans, 
but they separated. As a child 
she had shown precocity, and a 



Hemel Hempstead, Herts. Air view of the town and its sorioundings, 
destined for expansion under the Hew Towns Act, 1946 
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' ffiirni-ng ’ OR HeMMESTOE, JoHH" 

(c. 1656-1630)* English actor. 
Bom at Shottery, he became a 
member of the lord chamberlain’s 
or king’s company, and held shares 
in the Globe and Blackfriars 
theatres. He seems to have ap- 
peared in King Henry IV, part 1, 
possibly as FalstafE, and in several 
plays by Jonson, including Every 
Man in His Humour, Every Man 


Hemisphere (Or. hemi, half; 
sphaira, a globe). Half of the 
globe. All great circles divide the 
world into hemispheres, but maps 
in common use depict hemispheres 
in only two ways. The equator 
divides the world into the N. and 
S. hemispheres. The world is also 
divided into the E. and W. hemi- 
spheres, the latter containing N. 
and S. America, the former the 


of 60 ft. to 80 ft. The short nar- 
row leaves are green above and 
white beneath, solitary, in two 
irregular ranks ; the cones small 
and oval, hanging down from the 
tips of the branches, with semi- 
circular scales. It is a timber 
tree, and the bark is used for 
tanning, 

H4mon, Louis (1880-1913.) 
French novelist. He was born at 


Out of His Humour, Sejanus, 
Volpone, and The Alchemist. 
Shakespeare left him 26s. 8d. for 
the purchase of a ring. With his 
fellow-actor Condell, he published 
in 1623 in a single foho volume the 
first collected edition of Shake- 
speare’s works. He died at Alder- 
manbury, Oct. 10, 1630. 

Hexxiiiigway, Ernest (b. 1898). 
American novelist. Bom at Oak 
Park, 111., July 21, 1898, he was 
educated in 
Europe and 
lived in Paris, 
where he be- 
came a mem- 
ber of a group 
of writers that 
included Ger- 
trude Stein. 
He made a 

Brnest Hemingway, 

novelist one of the most 
virile younger 
novelists. In The Sun Also Rises, 
1926 ; Men Without Women, 1927 ; 
and AFarewell to Arms, 1929 (filmed 
1933), he expressed the disillusion 
induced by the First Great War, 
and his characterisation, terse and 
deliberately simple, matched his 
flat, uncompromising style. Later 
novels included Death in the 
Afternoon, 1932; and probably 
his finest work, For Whom the 
Bell ToUs, 1940 (filmed 1944), deal- 
ing with the Spanish Civil War. 

Hemiplegia (Gr. hemi, half; 
plege, blow, stroke). Paralysis 
affecting one side of the body. It 
is most often due to haemorrhage 
into the brain on the opposite side, 
or to a blood clot in the cerebral 
vessels. /See Paralysis. 

Hemiptera (Gr. hemi, half ; 
ptera, wings). Name applied to an 
order of insects otherwise known 
as Rhynchota or beaked insects. 
These include the bugs, plant lice, 
and water scorpions. They vary 
greatly in size and form, some 
being beautiful and others the re- 
verse. The mouth parts are modi- 
fied to form a rostrum or beak 
which is used for piercing and 
sucking ; none of them passes 
through a quiescent pupal stage. 
As a general rule they have four 
wings, the fore ones often more 
or less homy. See Insect. 


other continents. The great circle 
made of the meridians 20® W. and 
160® E. is usually taken as the 
boundary line between the hemi- 
spheres. See Earth ; Equator. 

Hemlock (Conium maculatum). 
Biennial herb of the fanoily XJm- 
beUiferae. A native of Europe, 
N. Africa, N. and W. 

Asia, it has a stout, 
furrowed stem, spotted 
with purple and is 2 ft. 
to 4 ft. high. The 
leaves are wedge- 
shaped, finely divided, 
f em-like ; flowers small, 
white, in compound 
umbels. AH parts of 
the plant, but especi- 
ally the fruits, contain Hemlock, 
an oily, poisonous fluid, this poise 

the active principle 
of which is alkaloid ooniine. 

Cases of poisoning by conium 


Hemlock. Flowers of 
this poisonous plant 


Brest, Oct. 12, 1880, and died in 
Canada, July 8, 1913. His great 
French Canadian novel, Maria 
Ohapdelaine, published just before 
his death, an intimate and mov- 
ing story of a farming community 
in the early 19th century, was 
translated into most languages. 
He left two posthum- 
ous novels, Collin- 
Maillard, 1924, and 
Battling Malone, 1925. 

Hemp* Commercial- 
ly? a general name for 
textile fibres produced 
by a number of unre- 
lated plants, but origin- 
ally restricted to those 
obtained from the 
Howmol annual herthemp. (See 
Cannatis.) African 
bow-string hemp is 
yielded by Sansevieria guineensis ; 
Indian bow-string hemp by Galo’ 


have occurred from mistaking the tropis giganie^^f Bengal, Bombay, 
leaves for parsley. The symptoms Madras, Brown, and Sunn hemps 
are weakness and paralysis of the by Crotalafia juncea ; Jubbulpore 
muscles, the lower limbs being hemp by Grotala/riatenuifoUcc; In- 
first affected, and the action of the dian hemp by Apocynum emndbin^ 
poison gradually extending up- -itw ; brown Indian hemp by 
wards. Eventually paralysis of cuscannabinus. Manila, also known 
respiration occurs, and death en- as abaca {Musa textilis)^ sisal 
sues from asphyxia. This sequence {Agave sisalana)^ and phormium 
of events is described in the weU- {Fhormium tenax) are referred to 
known account of the death of as hemps^ but unjustifiably. ^ 
Socrates, who was condemned to True hemp {Cannabis sativa) 
drink hemlock. The treatment is has been cultivated in nearly all 
to wash out the stomach, adminis- countries of the temperate zones, 
ter stimulants, and perform arti- with Russia ^d Italy the greatest 
ficial respiration if necessary. producers. The best quality is 

Hemlock Spruce {Tsuga cana- Italian, .^though hemp is strong- 


densis). Evergreen tree of the er than jute and endures heat, 
family Coniferae. A native of moisture, and friction with less 
N.E. America, it attains a height mJW than any other soft fibre 

except flax, it has been contmu- 

ously displaced by other fibres. 
Its use is now mostly for twines. 
The tow, i.e. the broken and 
short fibres removed during separa- 
tion processes, is employed for 
packings. 

Hemp is used as a drug or in- 
toxicant under the names of 
bhang, ganja, and charas. Hashish 
is the Arabic name given to a 
preparation of the leaves. The 
plant has valuable medicinal pro- 
perties, and has been widely used 
in the East. 

Hemlock spraoe. Leaves and copes discourage branching and 

of this H. American evergreen tree produce the maximum length of 
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fibre, the plants are grown like 
timber and com, in close rows, 
l^en the ripe stems are pulled 
they are made into bundles and 
subjected to processes of retting, 
bleaching, and scutching, such as 
are applied to flax {q.v.). It is 
a hardier plant than flax, and 
needs less attention. Hemp 
grows best in cool climates, and 
prefers a moist, rich, well-drained 
loam. Where both seed and fibre 
are required, from 2 to 2^ bushels 
of seed are drilled to the acre, 
which yields from 20 to 25 bushels 
of seed and 2 to 3 tons of stems 
equal to 6 to 8 cwts. of fibre. Male 
plants are pulled as soon as the 
flowers wither, but the females are 
left, of course, until the seeds are 
ripe. The name, in A.S- henep, 
is connected with Gr. and Lat. 
cannabis. See Cannabis; Rope. 

Hemp Agrimony on Black 
Eldeb [Eupatorium cannabinum). 
Perennial herb of the family 
^ Compositae. It 
" 'Ms a native of 
Europe, N. 
Africa, and N. 
and W. Asia. It 
has a branching 
stem about 4 ft. 
high, and the 
leaves are divi- 
^ . . ded into three 

Hemp Agrimony Ion pa 

or Black Elder j 

Miaped toothed 
leaflets. It is one of the simplest 
of the Composite flowers, each 
head consisting of five or six pale 
purple florets, but the heads are 
gathered into large clusters. The 
florets are all tubSar. A reputedly 
tonic tea is made of the leaves. 

Hemp Nettle (Galeopsis tetra- 
hit), innual herb of the family 
Labiatae. It is a native of Europe 
and N. and W. Asia. It has a 
bristly stem, with swollen joints, 
and oval-lance-shaped leaves with 
coarsely toothed edges. The rosy 
or white flowers are in whorls 
just above the pairs of leaves. 0. 
speciosaf by some regarded as a 
form of G. tetmhit, has larger yellow 
flowers blotched with purple. 

Hemsworth. Parish and vil- 
lage of Yorkshire (W.R.), Eng- 
land. It is 8 m. by railway S.E. 
of Wakefield. Stone quarrying 
and mining are the chief indus- 
tries, and there is trade in linftn 
and cotton. The 16th century 
church of S. Helen has been ex- 
tensively restored; The hospital 
and the free grammar school were 
both founded by Robert Holgate, 
archbishop of York, in the 16th 
century. Hemsworth gives its 
name to a co. div. returning one 
M.P. Pop. 13.000. 


Henbane (Hyoscyamus niger), 
A biennial herb of the family 
Solanaceae. It is a native of 
Europe, N. — - - 

Africa, and H. 
and W. Asia. 

The leaves are 
oval, lobed or 
toothed, the 
upper ones 
clasping the 
stem ; the flow- 
ers are large, 
funnel-shaped, 
anddullyellow, 
veined with 
purple. The 
fruit is a many- 
sided capsule 

which has a _ . 

Henbane, a medi- 
distmct hd. einal herb 

The dried 

leaves are used in medicine. The 
active principles are poisonous 
alkaloids called hyoscyamine and 
hyoscine. Preparations of hyos- 
cyamus are used with purgatives 
to diminiah griping, and are also 
given to relieve spasmodic cough- 
ing in asthma and spasms of the 
bladder associated with cystitis 
or inflammation of the prostate 
gland. Hyoscine is used as a 
sedative in acute mania. In con- 
junction with morphine it cuts off 
the pains of labour, producing the 
oondhtion popularly known as twi- 
light sleep. For this purpose the 
drug should only be used by 
skilled hands, and the patient 
must be continuously under obser- 
vation. See Corolla iUus.. 

Hendaye. Frontier town and 
small seaport of France, in Basses- 
Pyrenees dept., on the Bidassoa 
opposite Irun in Spain. It is the 
terminus of Route Nationale 10 
from Paris. German troops oc- 
cupied Hendaye on June 27, 1940, 
and it was- recovered by the F.F.I. 
on Aug. 21, 1944. 

Henderson, Alexandeb (c. 
1683-1646). Scottish divine. Bom 
at Criech, Fife, he was educated 
■ ’ at St. Andrews, 
where he be- 
came professor 
of rhetoric and 
philosophy. 
He was ap- 
% pointed about 
Christmas , 
1613, to the 
incumbency of 
"rottehuX”’ I-euehars, but 
From an engraving SOOn after- 
wards became 
a Presbyterian, and strongly 
opposed the attempt to introduce 
a hturgy. In 1638 he was moder- 
ator to the general assembly, and 
in 1639 minister of High Kirk, 


Edinburgh. In 1641 he was made 
chaplain to Charles I in Scotland, 

Henderson drafted the Solemn 
League and Covenant of 1643, 
and attended the Uxbridge con- 
ference of 1645. Valuing above aU 
the alliance of Scottish and Eng- 
lish Presbyterianism, he strove to 
prevent Montrose taking up arms 
on the Royalist side, but avoided 
a personal quarrel. Conciliatory, 
diplomatic, scholarly, tireless de- 
spite ill-health, Henderson ranks 
after Knox as the founder of the 
Reformed Church of Scotland and 
her greatest non-Catholic church- 
man. He died at Edinburgh, Aug. 
19, 1646. Alton’s Life and Times, 
1836, is the standard authority. 

Henderson, Abthtjb (1863- 
1935). British statesman. Born 
in Glasgow, Sept. 13, 1863, he was 
apprenticed as | 
a moulder at j 
Newcastle. ! 

Here he came | 
in touch with 
the trade union 
movement, 
and was soon 
made an offi- 
cial of his soci- 
ety. He was Hendeison. 

elected as Lab- 
our member to the city council, 
and later to that of Darlington, 
where he was mayor in 1903. At 
a by-election in 1903 he was 
returned as Labour M.P. for 
Barnard Castle, and was chairman 
of the parliamentary Labour 
party, 1908-10 and 1914-17. He 
represented Barnard Castle imtil 
1918, sitting subsequently for 
Widnes, 1919-22 ; Newcastle, 1923; 
and Burnley, 1924-31. 

In May, 1915, he joined the 
Coalition government as president 
of the board of Education, and in 
Dec., 1916, became postmaster- 
general and adviser on labour to 
Lloyd George. After a visit to 
Russia, differences arose between 
him and the prime minister, re- 
sulting in Henderson’s resignation, 
in Aug., 1917. 

Henderson was Home secretary 
in the first Labour cabinet, 1924. 
In the second, 1929, he was made 
foreign secretary, an office in 
which he showed outstanding 
ability and gained international 
respect. Unable to follow Ramsay 
MacDonald into the National 
government in 1931, he became 
leader of the opposition, but lost 
his seat at the general election. 
In 1932 he became president of the 
disarmament conference at Gen- 
eva, his work there earning for him 
the Nobel peace prize for 1934. He 
returned to the commons after a 
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'by-election at Clay Cross in 1934, 
but died Oct. 20, 1935. Consult 
Life, M. A. Hamilton, 1939 ; From 
Foundry to Foreign Office, E. A. 
Jenkins, 1933. 

Of Henderson’s two sons, Willi am 
Watson (b. Aug. 8, 1891), became 
1st Baron Henderson in 1945. 
He was a political journalist, 
edited the Labour Magazine, and 
sat as M.P. for Enfield, 1923-24 
and 1929-31. Arthur (b. Aug. 27, 
1893) was Labour M.P. for N. 
Cardiff, 1923-24 and 1929-31, for 
Kingswinford 1935-50, and for 
Rowley Regis and Tipton from 
1950. He was joint parliamentary 
under-secretary for war, 1942-43 ; 
financial secretary to the war office. 



Hendon Aerodrome. Inaugurated privately in 1910, this well-known metro- 
politan airfield later became a training station for R.A.F. pilots and the scene 
of their annual displays, during one of which this air picture was taken 


1943-45 ; parliamentary under- and Germany, and when war man Paulhan, at the start of the 
secretary for India and Burma, became inevitable he was bitterly historic London-Manchester race 
1945-47 ; minister of ?tate for disappointed. It was he who con- of 1910. Claude Grahame- White 


commonwealth affairs, Aug., 1947; 
air minister, Oct., 1947. He was 
made K.C., 1939, and P.O., 1947. 

Henderson, Geoboe Fbaitcis 
Robert (1854-1903). British sol- 
dier and historian. Bom at St. 
Helier, Jersey, June 2, 1854, he 
was educated at Leeds grammar 
school and S. John’s College, Ox- 
ford. He went to Sandhurst, and 
in 1878 entered the York and 
Lancaster regiment. In 1882 he 
served in Egypt, distinguishing 
himself at TeLel-Kebir. 

In 1889 he joined the teaching 
staff at Sandhurst, and during 
1892-99 was professor of military 
history at the staff college. He 
was just beginning the official his- 
tory of the S. African War when 
he died in Egypt, March 5, 1903. 
Regarded as the ffist military his- 
torian of his day, Henderson’s 
great work was Stonewall Jackson 
and the American Civil War, 1898. 
His lectures and papers were pub- 
lished under the title of The 
Science of War in 1905. 

Henderson, Sir Nevilb Mey- 
RiCK (1882-1942). British diploma- 
tist. Bom June 10, 1882, he was 
educated at 
Eton, and 
entered the 
diplomatic 
service in 1905. 

In 1928 he was 
appointed to 
the Paris em- 
bassy as envoy 
extraordinary » 
and minister 
plenipotenti- ' 
arv ariH in Sir Ne vile Henderson, 
ary, ana in diplomatist 

1935 was pro- 
moted ambassador to Argentina 
and minister to Paraguay. Trails- 
ferred to Berlin in 1937, he strove 
sincerely to bring about an under- 
standing between Great Britain 


veyed the British ultimatum to 
Hitler, Sept. 2, 1939. In 1940 Sir 
Nevile published some of the in- 
side story in Failure of a Mission. 
He became a group commander 
in the Home Guard in 1941 and 
died Dec. 29, 1942. A book of 
lighter reminiscences, Water Under 
the Bridges, appeared in 1945. 

Hendon. Municipal borough of 
Middlesex, England. It stands on 
high ground, near the river Brent, 
8 m. N.W. of London ; it is served 
by railways and the Northern 
line, and has bus connexion 
with the City and West End. 
The borough includes Edgware, 
Min Hill, and Golders Green, 
and has within its borders the 
Welsh Harp or Brent Reservoir 
and Hendon Aerodrome. The 
district has grown rapidly to 
achieve an est. pop. of 134,500. 

On a summit N. of the old vil- 
lage is the old Perp. church of S. 
Mary, partly rebuilt in 1827, and 
notable for its battlemented tower, 
ancient roof, glass, and monu- 
ments, which include an effigy of 
Sir William Rawlinson (d. 1703). 
In the churchyard, which com- 
mands fine views towards Harrow, 
Stanmore, and Totteridge, are the 
graves of Woolner the sculptor 
and Emily, first wife of Coventry 
Patmore. The manor house was 
the occasional residence of the 
abbots of Westminster. Hendon 
Hall was the home of Garrick, who 
owned the manor. Hendon de- 
rived its name from Heandune or 
Highdown, and is mentioned as 
Handone in Domesday, lu returns 
two M.P.s. There are almshouses. 
The newspaper section of the 
British Museum is here. 

Hendon Aerodrome. Airfield 
adjoining the rly. at Hendon, Mid- 
dlesex, England. The first airman 
to fly from Hendon was the French - 


{q.v. ) purchased the field later that 
year, and established a flying 
school. To mark the coronation of 
George V in 1911, Hamel flew the 
first official air mail from Hendon 
to Windsor. Later, regular weekly 
flying meetings were held at what 
was by then known as London 
Aerodrome, displays being given 
by aces such as Hamel and Hucks. 

During the First Great War an 
aircraft factory was established at 
Hendon, and the Grahame- White 
school became a training station 
for pilots of the R.F.C. The aero- 
drome was eventually purchased 
by the government as an R.A.F. 
station. The R.A.F. held an air 
display here annually, 1920-37. 
Hendon remained on the list of 
R.A.F. stations in the Second 
Great War, as a transport base. 

Hendren, Elias 1889). 
English cricketer. He was born at 
Chiswick, Feb. 5, 1889, and played 

football as 

wing forward 
with Brent- 
ford. Once a 
match-card 
boy at Lord’s, 
he played 
cricket for 
Middlesex at 
17, and event- ' ’I 

ually made Elias Hendren, 

more runs ®”slish cricketer 

than all contemporaries except; 
Hobbs and Mead. Hendren had 
an aggregate of 3,311 in 1928 ; an 
innings of 301 not out in 1933 ; 
13 centuries in three separate sea- 
sons, Touring the West Indies in 
1926, he averaged 126. He thrice 
visited Australia and played in 
test matches in England at 45. 

“ Patsy ” was a splendid fields- 
man in the deep, and a comedian 
during play. There was a demon- 
stration at Lord’s when in his last 
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county match, Aug. 30, 1937, he 
made his 170th century. He be- 
came coach at Harrow. 

Heugelo. Town of the Nether- 
lands, in the prov. of Overyssel. It 
stands on a small stream, 27 m. E. 
of Deventer, and is an important 
rly. junction of several lines. The 
principal industry is the manufac- 
ture of textiles. Pop. 45,030. 

Hengist. Anglo-Saxon chief, 
reputed the leader of the first 
Anglo-Saxon invaders of England. 
The story is that the British king 
Vortigem invited the Anglo- 
Saxons, or some people of kindred 
race, to come over and help him 
against his enemies. Under Hen- 
gist and his brother Horsa, they 
landed about 450 at Ebbsfleet in 
Kent. They settled in Thanet, be- 
coming little kings ; but they soon 
quarrelled with the British, and in 
a fiight near Aylesford in 455, 
Horsa was killed. Hengist reigned 
until 488, leaving a son Oise. It 
has been conjectured that the 
two names Hengist and Horsa 
should be applied to one person, 
Hengat being modem German for 
a stallion. 

Hengler’s Circus. Amphi- 
theatre, formerly in Argyll Street, 
R^ent Street, London, W. It was 
built by Frederick Charles Hengler 
in 1871, and rebuilt, 1884, on the 
site of Argyll House, a residence 
of the ducal family of Argyll and 
later of the 4th earl of Aberdeen, 
The site of Hengler’s Circus, which 
combined equestrian displays with 
spectacular performances by child- 
ren, is now occupied by the Pal- 
ladium music-hall. 

Heme,SoiirJA.(b. 1913). Norwe- 
gian-born skater and film actress. 
Bom in Oslo, April 8, 1913, she 
went to ballet school, but soon 
revealed an exceptional aptitude 
for skating. She won the world’s 
championship for figure skating on 
ten occasions, and was also Olym- 
pic champion in 1928, 1932, and 
1936. Turning professional, she 
accepted a Hollywood offer, and 
was starred in her first film. One 
in a Million, 1937, and many others. 

Village and hill in 
France. The village, known as 
Henin-sur-Cojeul, is in the dept, 
of Pas-de-Calais, E, of the Arras- 
Bapaume road, 5 m. S.E. of Arras. 
It was captured by the British on 
April 3, 1917. Here in March, 
1918, the British 3rd division made 
a great stand against the German 
offensive towards Arras. Henin 
was yielded after a stiff resistance, 
but was recaptured by the 52nd 
division, Aug. 24. H6nin 
near by, taken by the Germans, 
March 22, 1918, was the scene of 


a fine stand. Henin-Lietard, a 
to\m in Pas-de-Calais, is 16 m. 
E.S.E. of Bethune, and has coal 
mines. Pop. 22,572. See Arras, 
Battles of ; Somme, Battles of the. 

Heulein, Konrad (1898-1945). 
German politician. Educated at a 
commercial academy, after a 
period as a bank clerk he became 
a gymnastics instructor, and dur- 
ing 1923-33 was head of the Ger- 
man sports organization in the 
Sudeten area of Czecho-Slovakia. 
With Hitler’s accession to power in 
Germany, Henlein began to agit- 
ate for autonomy for the Sudeten 
Germans. He led a revolt of his 
followers in 1938, and, when this 
was suppressed by martial law, 
changed his demands to reunion 
of Sudetenland with Germany. 
After the Munich agreement he 
was rewarded with the post of 
Reich Commissioner for the newly 
acquired territory. On the Ger- 
man invasion of Czecho-Slovakia, 
March, 1939, he was made Gauleiter 
of Sudetenland, later becoming 
civil administrator of Bohemia. 
Captured by the U.S. 7th army on 
May 9, 1945, Henlein committed 
suicide next day by taking poison, 

Henley, Walter de. Medieval 
writer of the 13th century. His 
reputation rests entirely on his 
book on husbandry. Written in 
French, this was long regarded as 
the standard book of the kind, a 
fact attested by the many existing 
manuscripts and by its translation 
into English, Wefeh, and Latin. 
There is a modem translation pub- 
lished by the Royal Historical 
Society. Henley was probably a 
Dominican monk. See Agriculture. 

Henley, William Ernest 
(1849-1903). British poet and 
author. Bom at Gloucester, on 



Sonia Henie giving an exhibition of 
figure skating 


, Aug. 23, 1849, 
he was educat- 
ed at the Crypt 
grammar 
school of that 
town, where 
T. E. Brown 
was one of his 
masters. Tuber- 

W. E. Henley culous disease 

British poet threatening 

Elliott & Ftjj him with the 

loss of a leg in 
1873 he went to Edinburgh to be 
treated by Lister. The limb was 
saved after 20 months in hospital, 
during which time he was visited 
by Stevenson, who became his 
close friend. A cripple all his life, 
Henley suffered much pain. 

After leaving hospital, Henley 
setttled.in London in 1877. He 
edited successively the weekly 
paper London, the Magazine of 
Art, the Scots (afterwards the 
National) Observer, and The New 
Review ; and was a frequent con- 
tributor, chiefly of critical articles, 
to papers and magazines. 

Meantime he obtained recogni- 
tion as poet with A Book of Verses, 
1888, which included those he had 
written on his Edinburgh sick-bed ; 
The Song of the Sword, 1892 ; For 
England’s Sake, 1900, a product of 
patriotic feeling during the S. 
African War. He edited, with 
T. F. Henderson, the Centenary 
Burns, 1896-97, to which he con- 
tributed a noteworthy apprecia- 
tion of the poet ; also Lyra 
Heroica, 1891, a book of verse for 
boys. With Stevenson he col- 
laborated in four plays, including 
Deacon Brodie. 

Henley was a great talker, a 
brilliant critic, and an outstanding 
if at times tempestuous person- 
ality. His most famous poem, 
Invictus, justly describes himself. 
Other well-known verses are those 
with the refrain, England, My 
England ; and the free verse 
stanzas beginning, A late lark. 
He died at Woking, July 11, 1903. 
There are studies by L. C. Corn- 
ford, 1913 ; J. H. Buckley, 1947. 

Henley-in-Arden. Market 
town of Warwickshire, England, 
8 m. N. of Stratford-upon-Avon. 
With its picturesque half-timbered 
houses it has been described as a 
museum of domestic architecture ; 
the White Swan inn dates from 
1358, the Guild House from 1448. 
There is a railway station. Market 
day. Wed. Pop. 1,100. Consult 
H.-in-A. ; an Ancient Market 
Town, W. Cooper, 1946. 

Heioley-on-Thames. Munici- 
pal bor. and market town of Ox- 
fordshire, England. It stands on 
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Henley-on-Thames. 


View o£ the town and river in regatta week ; the tower 
is that of the church of S. Mary 


the N. side of the Thames, 36 m. 
by rly. W. of London. It is a oo. 
constituency. Its beauty is en- 
hanced by its situation beneath 
the Chiltems. Brewing and malt- 
ing are carried on, but it is chiefly 
known as a boating centre. A fine 
bridge crosses the river here ; 
built in 1786, it replaced one of 
great age. The church of S. Mary, 
with a lofty tower, is an old build- 
ing ; there is a school dating firom 
the early 17th century; also a 
town haE, Here also is a busi- 
ness administration college. The 
royal regatta is held annually at 
Henley, which was chosen as 
venue for the rowing events in 
the Olympic Games, 1948. It was 
made a corporate town in 1670. 
Market day, Thurs. ' Pop. 10,000. 

Henley Royal Regatta. Sport- 
ing event, with rowing and sculling 
races for amateurs. Attended by 
representatives of all the leading 
English rowing clubs, and admit- 
ting foreign competitors, it was 
inaugurated in 1839. It takes place 
annually in July on the Thames 
at Henley. 

The following are the different 
races and the year of their founda- 
tion : Grand Challenge Cup, for 
eight oars, 1839 ; Stewards’ Chal- 
lenge Cup, for four oars, 1840; 
Diamond Challenge Sculls, for 
single scullers, 18M ; Silver Gob- 
lets (and HickaUs Challenge Cup), 
for pair oars, 1845 ; Ladies’ Chal- 
lenge Plate, for eight oars, 1845 ; 
Visitors’ Challenge Cup, for four 
oars, 1847 ; Wyfold Challenge 
Cup, for four oars, 1855 ; Thames 
Challenge Cup, for eight oars, 
1868 ; Princess Elizabeth Cup, 
for school eights, 1946 ; Double 
Sculls, 1946. The regatta is held 
under the rules of the Amateur 
Rowing Association. 

Henna. Powdered dried leaves 
of the Egyptian privet, Lawaonia 


alba or imrmia, a plant indigenous 
to Arabia, but cultivated in N. 
Africa, India, and Ceylon. It is 
used for dyeing the hair a reddish- 
brown colour, or may be em- 
ployed in conjunction with other 
dyes (compound hennas). The 
henna powder, about 5 oz. for a 
head, is made into a paste with 
hot water, applied to the hair, 
and allowed to remain until the 
dye has acted, careful timing 
being important. The dyeing 
properties of henna are due to the 
presence of lawsone (2 -hydroxy 
-1:4- naphthaquinone). 

Hexmy-Feathered Cock. In 
a number of breeds of poultry 
there are relatively inconspicuous 
differences, either in colour or in 
shape, between the feathers of the 
cock and those of the hen. In 
both they closely resemble the 
condition usually found in hens. 
Such breeds are often referred to 
as henny-feathered. They provide 
a critical test for theories of the 
hormonic control of plumage. 

Usually in poultry the male 
hormone has little or no effect on 
plumage ; the feathers of the 
male castrate resemble those of 
the normal male. But the female 
hormone often has considerable 
effect, so that the hen differs from 
the cock or the male castrate. 
The female castrate usually re- 
sembles the male castrate. Two 
alternative explanations are given 
of henny-featheredness. There 
may have been a real, genetically 
determined, reversal of the re- 
activity of the feathers, so that 
in these breeds they react to male 
hormones as in other breeds they 
react to female hormones. Or 
perhaps the plumage is abnor- 
mally sensitive to the latter. It 
is probable that both types of 
hormone are in fact produced by 
the gonad of each sex. It should 


be emphasised that the castrated 
henny-feathered cock assumes the 
normal castrate or male plumage, 
a fact which has long puzzled 
poultry-keepers. 

Henrietta (1644-70). British 
princess and duchess of Orleans. 
Fifth daughter of Charles I and 
Henrietta Maria, she was bom at 
Exeter, June 16, 1644. Her child- 
hood was passed mostly at the 
French court, where on March 30, 
1661, she married Philip (1640- 
1701), duke of Orleans and brother 
of Louis XIV. The duchess, who 
quarrelled constantly with her 
husband, became a leader of 
fashion, but was also chief agent 
of intercourse with the Engh’sh 
court, being devoted to her 
brother Charles II. In May, 1670, 
she came to Dover to negotiate the 
secret treaty between Charles and 
Louis. Back at Versailles she feU 
ill and on June 30 died, declaring 
she had been poisoned. Henrietta 
is the chief character in M. Irwin’s 
novel. Royal Flush, 1932. 

Henrietta Maria (1609-69). 
Queen of Charles I. The youngest 
daughter of Henry IV of France, 
she was born in Paris, Nov. 25, 
1609. Betrothed to Charles in 
1624, she was married by proxy 
in May, 1625, just after Charles’s 
accession. The queen was fond of 
gaiety and extravagant, but her 
partiality for 
the Roman 
Catholics 
governed al- 
most ah she 
did in English 
politics. She 
gave count- 
enance and 
more to her 
co-religion- 

Queen of Charles I 
^,and]iut Afurranw 
before the 

Civil War her activities did 
much to fan the flames of discon- 
tent. Early in the war she re- 
turned from a visit to France with 
money and stores, and collected a 
party of royalists, who marched to 
her husband’s aid. In 1644, how- 
ever, she left England and never 
saw Charles again, although she 
was always scheming in his in- 
terests and those of their children. 
During the Commonwealth the 
queen remained in France, but she 
returned to England in 1660, living 
for some time at Somerset House. 
She died at Colombes, Aug. 31, 
1669. There are Lives by I. A. 
Taylor, 1905 ; Carola Oman, 1936 ; 
J. Mackay, 1939. 

Henry. The practical unit of 
electro-magnetic inductance. It 
is named after the American 
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physicist, Joseph Henry, who dis- 
covered electro-magnetic induc- 
tion simultaneously with, but in- 
dependently of, Faraday. If the 
current in a self -inductance of one 
heniy is changing at the rate of 
1 ampere per second, a self -induced 
E.M.F. of 1 volt will be produced 
between the ends of the coil. Also 
iE the mutual inductance be- 
tween two coils is one henry, a 
current changing at the above rate 
in one coil induce an E.M.F. of 
1 volt between the ends of the 
other coil. On Jan. 1, 1948, the 
National Physical Laboratory 
adopted a new unit knoTO as the 
absolute henry, to replace the 
‘ ‘ international henry.” The latt er 
is equivalent to 1*00049 absolute 
henries. See International Units. 

Henry* Masculine Christian 
name. Its meaning, prince of the 
house, is seen best in its German 
form, Heinrich. Extensively used 
in Germany and France, it has 
always been popular in England, 
but less so in Scotland. Harry is 
the true English form. The French 
form is Henri, the Spanish Enrique. 
Henrietta, Henriette, and Harriet 
are feminine derivatives. 



Henry I, 
King oi England 


Henry I (1068-1135). King of 
England. Bom at Selby, York- 
shire, he was the third surviving 
, son of William 
the Conqueror, 

I the only one 
j bom in Eng- 
land after the 
Conquest. On 
the death of 
WiUiam It he 
promptly se- 
cured the 
throne in the 
absence of his 
elder brother Robert of Normandy. 
He was shrewd enough to realize 
the advantage of establishing a firm 
and just government, conciliating 
his English subjects, and acquiring 
a thorough mastery over the turbu- 
lent Norman baronage. The claims 
of his brother Robert, a convenient 
figurehead for the barons, com- 
pelled him to fight for his crown, 
and to make himself master of 
Robert’s duchy of Normandy as 
well as of England. 

In the course of his reign of 
thirty-five years (1100-1135) he 
won for himself the name of the 
lion of justice, laying the founda- 
tions of the work which was carried 
out by his grandson, Henry II; 
especially by his organization of 
the Curia Regis as the royal court 
of law administered by trained law- 
yers, and of the itinerant justices 
whose courts periodically super- 
vised the administration of justice 


in the provinces. In 1103 he be- 
came involved in a dispute with An- 
sehn on the investiture question. 
Henry’s only son, William, was 
drowned in the White Ship. He 
left his throne to his daughter, 
Matilda or Maud, widow of the 
emperor Henry V, and wife of 
Geoifrey of Anjou ; but on his 
death, Dec. 1, 1135, the crown was 
successfully claimed by his nephew 
Stephen. See Investiture. 

Henry XL (1133-89). King of 
England, the first of the Planta- 
genels. He was born at Le Mans, 

land. Maud was 
dispossessed of 
the English throne by her cousin 
Stephen of Boulogne, whose nine- 
teen years’ reign was a nightmare 
of civil war and feudal anarchy. 
Young Henry succeeded his father 
as count of Anjou, received his 
mother’s duchy of Normandy which 
Stephen had not seized, and mar- 
ried Eleanor, duchess of Aquitaine, 
in 1152, thereby becoming, in effect, 
lord of the western half of France. 
In 1164 he succeeded Stephen on 
the English throne in place of his 
mother, who still survived. 

Though now only twenty-one 
he had proved himself to be ex- 
traordinarily prompt, energetic, 
self-willed, and capable. In France, 
though a feudatory, his power at 
least rivalled that of the king, and 
his ambitions were European 
rather than English. But he 
realized that his kingdom should 
provide the real basis of power; 
and though he spent more than 
half his reign in France, he devoted 
himself to the establishment in 
England of a powerful monarchy. 

Without delay, he cleared the 
country of the mercenaries and 
adventurers who had swarmed into 
it under Stephen, pulled down 
some thousands of the castles 
which the barons had built, and 
stamped out all resistance by the 
rapidity of his movements. The 
country was weary of anarchy, and 
the great majority of the barons 
were now in favour of restoring law 
and order. In the struggle with his 
archbishop, Thomas Beckeb (q.t?.), 
he strove with only partial success 
to subject the clergy to the ordin- 
ary law, and to assert the royal 
supremacy over the clerical organi- 


zation. By scutage, the partial 
substitution of money payments 
for military services, and by a 
revival of the old English fyrd or 
militia, he strengthened the mili- 
tary ascendancy of the crown over 
the baronage. He reorganized the 
administration of justice and fin- 
ance on lines suggested by Henry I. 

He sanctioned the intervention 
in Ireland of his barons, and then 
compelled both them and the native 
chiefs to recognize him as over- 
lord, Ireland being thus annexed 
to the English crown. His later 
years were vexed by the turbulent 
disobedience of his sons, and. he 
died at Chinon, July 6, 1189, in 
the course of a struggle with his 
son and successor, Richard, who 
had joined in arms with the 
French king. Henry, Geoffrey, and 
John were other sons. See Av- 
ranches ; consult Lives, Mrs. J. R. 
Green, 1888 ; L. F. Salzmann, 1914. 

Henry m (1207-72). King of 
England. Bom at Winclxester, Oct. 
1, 1207, he succeeded his father, 
King John, in 
1216, while the 
struggle with 
the barons was 
still in progress. 
The general re- 
cognition of the 
young king 
was, however, 
soon procured 
by the veteran, 
WiUiam Mar- 
shal, earl of Pembroke. During 
the years of his minority the 
country was weU governed, first 
by Pembroke and then by Hubert 
de Burgh. 

In 1227 Henry’s personal reign 
began. Unfortunately he was one 
of the most incompetent of English 
kings. With more cultivated 
tastes than most of his contem- 
poraries, personaUy brave and 
virtuous, and a devoted, son of the 
Church, he lacked any conception 
of his duties as a king. First he 
feU whoUy under the influence of 
his mother’s Poitevin connexions, 
who filled aU the offices of state. The 
pressure of the irritated barons re- 
moved the Poitevins, but on 
Henry’s marriage with Eleanor of 
Provence, in 1236, a new flood of 
foreigners usurped all positions of 
importance, and under their in- 
fluence the provisions of Magna 
Carta extorted by the barons from 
his father were persistently ignored. 
Matters came to a head when 
Henry, in obedience to the pope, 
accepted the crown of Sicily for his 
son Edmund, and endeavoured to 
procure from the country the 
money necessary to secure it. 
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The Great Council of barons, 
now headed by Simon de Montf ort, 
assembled in arms at Oxford in 
1258, and compelled the king to 
accept the Provisions of Oxford, 
which instituted an elaborate ma- 
chinery of baronial committees to 
organize the government of the 
realm. The barons themselves 
were so little of one mind that 
Henry, supported by the arbitra- 
tion of Louis IX of France, was 
enabled to repudiate the Pro- 
visions, and Montfort’s party pre- 
pared to resist. The section of the 
barons whose chief aim was to 
secure their own independence 
supported the king. Montfort de- 
feat^ the royalists at the battle of 
Lewes, May 14, 1264, and virtually 
assumed the functions of a dictator. 

But Montfort’s dictatorship was 
resented; the royalists rose in 
arms and Montfort was killed at 
the battle of Evesham, Aug, 4, 
1265. The king was now dominated 
by the personality of his extremely 
able son, who was presently to 
succeed him as Edward 1, and to 
him Henry now resigned the real 
control of the state. Order was 
restored and Edward himself began 
to enforce the very principles for 
which Montfort had died. Henry 
died Nov. 1, 1272. 

Henry IV (1367-1413). King of 
England Henry of Bolingbroke, 
known successively as earl of Here- 
f or d, earl of 
Derby, duke of 
Lancaster, and 
Henry IV of 
England, was 
born near 
Spilsby, L i n- 
colnshire, April 
3, 13 67. He 
was the son of 
John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lan- 
A caster, grand- 

1 son of Edward 

L III, and cousin 

of Richard II. 
During Richard’s reign he was one 
of the lords appellant who opposed 
the king’s early policy. In 1398 he 
was sent into exile. On his father’s 
death he returned to England in 
1399, nominally to claim his es- 
tates, actually to depose Richard 
and set himself on the throne, 
his title being derived from par- 
liament, which acknowledged him 
as the lawful heir, disregarding the 
superior claims of his infant cousin, 
Edmund Mortimer. 

With him began the rule of the 
house of Lancaster, in circum- 
stances which compelled the Lan- 
castrian kings to yield unprece- 
dented submission to the of 
parliament. Henry’s need for the 
alliance of the Church produced 



the first enactment for the burning 
of heretics and the suppression 
of Lollardy. A revolt in Wales, 
headed by Owen Glendower, was 
followed by a still more serious 
revolt of the Percys, which was 
ended by the battle of Shrewsbury, 
July 21, 1403. In 1405 there was 
another insurrection prompted by 
the exiled Percy of Northumber- 
land and headed by Mowbray and 
Archbishop Scrope, and another 
in 1408. After this, Henry was much 
troubled by the antagonism of his 
council, headed by the prince of 
Wales, afterwards Henry V. He 
died March 20, 1413. Other sons 
were John (Bedford); Thomas 
(Clarenee): Humphrey (Gloucester). 

Henry V (1387-1422). King of 
England Henry of Monmouth, 
bom Aug. 9, 1387, succeeded his 

father, Henry 

IV, in 1413. 
The legends 
concerning 
‘Madcap 
Hal” are 
hardly to be 
trusted. It is 
quite certain 
that, as prince 
/> Wales, 

hi M Henry ac- 

yy quired very 

" ' M/ serious train- 

‘ ing as a sol- 

dier in the campaign against the 
Percys and in Wales, and that 
he played an active part at the 
council table daring his father’s 
last years. Certainly he exhibited 
on his accession a character and a 
high sense of responsibility not 
generally anticipated. Something 
of a religious zealot, as king he 
persecuted heresy sternly, per- 
suading himself that his secular 
ambitions were justified because 
he was an instrument in the hands 
of the Almighty for the regenera- 
tion of a corrupt and demoralised 
France, 

At the beginning of his reign his 
power of swift decision and rapid 
action were displayed in the 
prompt and crushing suppression 
of a Lollard insurrection at its 
outset. He then at once turned his 
mind to the popular project of re- 
viving the quite untenable claim 
of the English kings to the French 
crown, France at the time being 
distracted by the rival factions of 
Burgundians and Armagnacs. In 
1415 an expedition set sail for 
Normandy, laid siege to Harfleur, 
and captured it. Leaving a garri- 
son there, Henry, with a small 
available force of efficients, not 
more than 8,000 men, made an 
ostentatious march through Nor- 
mandy to Calais. This at last 
brought down upon him the hosts 


of the French, who had temporarily 
adjusted their differences, and over 
them his little army won the 
victory of Agincourt, Oct. 25, 1415. 

The next two years he devoted 
to serious preparations for an 
organized conquest. In 1417 he 
again landed in Normandy and set 
about its systematic reduction, 
taking city after city and estab- 
lishing a regular government as he 
advanced. In Jan., 1419, Rouen fell. 
The assassination of John of Bur- 
gundy drove his son Philip into the 
arms of the English. The Bur- 
gundian faction held possession of 
the person of the crazy king 
Charles VI, and on May 21, 1420, 
the treaty of Troyes was signed 
which recognized Henry as heir 
to Charles and regent during his 
life, while it gave him the hand of 
the princess Catherine in marriage. 
The greater part of France, how- 
ever, repudiated the treaty. It 
was still necessary to continue the 
process of systematic conquest, 
and before even the whole of the N. 
had been brought into subjection, 
Henry died of dysentery at Vin- 
cennes, Aug. 31, 1422. See Agin- 
court; consult Henry V, A. J. 
Church, 1889.; Henry V, C. L. 
KJngsford, 1901 ; The Reign of 
Henry V, J. H. Wylie, 1914-19. 

Henry VI (1421-71). King of 
England. Henry of Windsor, bom 
Dec. 6, 1421, son of Henry V, suc- 

ceeded to the 

English throne 
Aug. 31, 1422. 
During his 
childhood the 
government 
was in the 
hands of a 
council, while 
his uncle, the 
P duke of Bed- 

ford, acted as 
floury regent in 
A . France. Before 

^ ^ Bedford’s 

death, in 1435, it had become 
virtually certain that the French 
conquests of Henry V would not 
be retained. Joan of Arc (q.v.) had 
revived the French national spirit, 
and the tide of English victories 
was turned. 

The second definitely marked 
section of the reign extends from 
1435 to 1453. It witnessed the 
gradual expulsion of the English 
not only from northern France, 
conquered by Heniy V, but even 
from Guienne, which had never 
been entirely separated from the 
English crown for 300 years. Only 
the Calais Pale was left. After 
Bedford’s death the party of the 
Beauforts and Poles was dominant, 
the Beauforts being legitimated 
descendants of John of Gaunt, who 
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hoped to secure the succession for Henry VH (1457-1509). King of tained a papal dispensation, he 
themselves, as they ultimately did England. Henry Tudor, earl of married his brother’s widow, Cath- 

in the person of Henry VII. The Richmond, bom at Pembroke erine of Aragon. His reign falls 

opposition to them was headed by Castle, Jam 28, into two definite periods, the 

the king’s uncle, Humphrey, duke 1467, claimed first, that of Wolsey’s ascendancy, 

of Gloucester, and, after his death , the throne as endhig in 1529. The second is 

in 1447, by Richard of York, the representing marked by the complete establish- 

grandson of Edmund Mortimer. the House of ment of the royal supremacy, in 

In 1446 Henry married Margaret of W Lancaster which Henry’s principal agent was 
Anjou, who allied herself with the ' through the Thomas Cromwell. 

Beauforts. Beauforts, le- The young king was inveigled 

After Gloucester’s death, Richard gitimated de- into a war with Erance by Ferdi- 

was the nearest prince of the blood M m scendants of nand of Spain and the emperor 

and the heir presumptive to the ^ , John of Gaunt, Maximilian, but the war came to 

throne until the birth of a prince of ® ® father of Henry nothing. In the course of it a Scot- 

Wales in 1453. The basis of the IV. He overthrew and slew Richard tish invasion was crushed at the 


strife between the Yorkist and 
Beaufort factions was the fact that 
the king was very nearly an im- 
becile and occasionally quite insane, 
so that York claimed the right to 
exercise the authority of the heir. 

From 1453 onwards (the third 
phase of the reign) the rivalry be- 
came increasingly acute — ^York 
acting as Protector of the Realm 
when the king was quite mad, the 
queen’s party regaining the ascend- 
ancy when he recovered. The com- 
ing War of the Roses was fore- 
shadowed in the battle of St. 
Albans, May 22, 1455, which was 
followed by "a temporary reconcilia- 
tion ; but in 1459 open war broke 
out. York, after a victory at North- 
ampton where Henry "was taken 
prisoner, July 10, 1460, claimed the 
crown for himself in virtue of his 
descent from the elder brother of 
John of Gaunt ; but he accepted a 
compromise, by which the crown 
was left tq Henry during his life, 
but York, instead of the prince of 
Wales, was recognized as his heir. 

York was killed at Wakefield, 
Dec. 30, 1460. His son Edward 
seized the crown with the aid of the 
earl of Warwick, and crushed the 
Lancastrians at Tow ton, March 29, 
1461, from which year dates the 
reign of Edward IV. Meanwhile 
Henry had escaped from his 
captors and found refuge in Scot- 
land. In 1465 he was caught again 
and imprisoned in the Tower. In 
1470 Warwick revolted against 
Edward, drove him out of the 
country, and again set Henry on 
the throne. But in 1471 Edward 
returned, finally crushed the Lan- 
castrians at Barnet, April 14, and 
Tewkesbury, May 4, where the 
prince of Wales was killed, and 
secured his throne when Henry 
was secretly put to death, May 21. 

Henry was the gentlest and most 
pious of men, and most earnest in 
the spread of education. To him 
England owes many educational 
foundations, notably Eton and 
Kin g’s College, Cambridge. Oon- 
mlt Religious Life of Henry VI, 
F. A. Gasquet, 1923. 


Ill at the battle of Bosworth, Aug. 
22, 1485, was formally recognized by 
parliament as the legitimate king, 
and secured the position of his pos- 
terity by marrying Elizabeth of 
York, the eldest daughter of Ed- 
ward IV, whose brothers had been 
murdered by the last king. 

The young earl of Warwick, the 
male representative of the Yorkist 
Hne, was shut up in the Tower. 
Lambert Simnel, a pretender who 
personated Warwick, was made the 
figurehead of a Yorkist revolt 
which was easily crushed. A more 
dangerous pretender was Perkin 
Warbeok, who claimed to be the 
younger of the two princes mur- 
dered in the Tower by Richard 
in. He was finally captured in 
1497, and both he and Warwick 
were executed in 1499. 

Henry’s great task was the re- 
establishment in England of a 
strong government in the control 
of the crown. To this end the first 
necessity was to destroy the power 
of the remnant of the nobles left by 
the War of the Roses. This Henry 
effected by heavy fines and con- 
fiscations which filled the royal 
treasury and helped him, after 
1499, to dispense with parliaments 
which until then he had summoned 
frequently. The laws forbidding 
the nobles to maintain retainers 
were strictly enforced. 

Henry avoided foreign wars, re- 
lymg upon diplomatic action and 
allia,nce with the rising power of 
Spain as a check upon France. 
Partly in order to raise the middle 
class as a counterpoise to the nobles 
Henry directed his policy to the 
expansion of commerce, though he 
used its restriction as a weemon 
against adversaries on the Con- 
tinent. He also patronised ex- 
plorers and artists. He died at 
Richmond, April 21, 1509. ComuU 
Lives, J. Gairdner, 1889 ; C. 
WUliams, 1937. 

Henry Vm (1491-1547). TCirig 
of England. This second son of 
Henry VII, bom at Greenwich, 
June 28, 1491, succeeded his father 
April 21, 1509, his brother Arthur 
having died in 1602. Having ob- 


great battle of Flodden, Sept. 9, 
1513. Henry found in Wolsey a 
minister to whom he could safely 
entrust the control of state affairs ; 
though the king’s own will was 
always supreme. The cardinal 
sought to make England the 
arbiter between the two powerful 
young European monarchs, Francis 
I and Charles V ; but it was pro- 
bably against Wolsey’s will that 
England in 1522 sided with Charles 



Afler Holbein 

in his war with Francis, playing 
therein no very effective part. 

Wolsey’s fall was brought about 
by Henry’s determination to marry 
Anne Boleyn, and for that purpose 
to procure the nullification of his 
marriage with Catherine of Aragon. 
In 1529 Wolsey failed to procure 
the papal sanction for the di- 
vorce, and was in consequence 
dismissed, with rank ingratitude 
for his faithful service. His policy 
of holding the balance between 
Charles and Francis fell into abey- 
ance; Henry subordinated all else 
to coercing the pope. 

Supported by the parliament, 
which he summoned with that end 
in view, and probably guided by 
Cromwell in the methods he adopt- 
ed, Henry compelled the clergy to 
acknowledge him as supreme head 
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of the Church in England ; ended 
once for all the payments made 
to the papal treasury ; and finally 
repudiate the ecclesiastical au- 
thority of the pope in England. 
In defiance of the pope, the Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical courts pro- 
nounced the marriage with Cath- 
erine void. 

The next step was the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries ; the 
smaller houses w^ere dissolved on 
the score of immorality in 1536, 
and the larger in 1539, partly on 
the same charge and partly on 
that of treason. Henry, however, 
permitted no departure from the 
recognized doctrines of the Church 
beyond distinguishing between 
practices which were essential 
and those enforced as “ conven- 
ient.” A Catholic insurrection in 
the north called the Pil^mage of 
Grace, in 1536, was mercilessly and 
treacherously suppressed. The 
royal authority was secured by 
the Treasons Act, 1534, and the 
Royal Proclamations Act in 1539. 
Henry was always careful to 
obtain every increase of royal 
power, and sanction for aU legis- 
lation, from parliament itself. 

With the same cynical ingrati- 
tude which had flung Wolsey aside, 
he sent Cromwell to his doom in 
1540. The last years of the reign 
were marked by a desultory war 
with France ; the crushing of an 
invading Scots army at Solway 
Moss in 1542 ; and attention to 
the navy. 

Henry married sis times. The 
marriage with Catherine of Aragon 
was annulled; Anne Boleyn was 
executed on charges of treason- 
able infidelity ; Jane Seymour 
died giving birth to the future 
Edward ; the marriage to 
Anne of Cleves was pronounced 
void within weeks of its celebra- 
tion; Catherine Howard suffered 
the same fate, on the same charge, 
as Anne Boleyn ; but Catherine 
Parr survived her husband, who 
died Jan. 28, 1547. Henry was a 
more than ordinary scholar and 
musician. 

Bibliography, History of Eng- 
land, 1856-70, J. A. Froude ; 
Reign of Henry VIII, J. S. Brewer, 
1884 ; Henry VHI and the English 
Monasteries, F. A. Gasquet, 1899 ; 
Lives, A. F. Pollard, 1905; F. 
Hackett, 1929 ; Helen Simpson, 
1934 ; Private Character of Henry 
VIII, F. Chamberlin, 1932. 

Henry I, called the Fowler 
(c. 876-936). German king. Son 
of a duke of Saxony, Henry suc- 
ceeded him in 912, and both 
before and after his accession did 
much to protect his land from 


various invaders. His fame as a 
warrior spread far, and in 919, 
after Conrad’s death, he was 
chosen German king. His reign 
was full of wars, for many princes 
refused to submit to him, and he 
quarrelled with the king of France 
over Lorraine ; but to Saxony he 
was a great benefactor, not unlike 
Alfred in England. He trained 
and organized an army to defend 
the country, had walls built 
around the towns, and in other 
ways made the duchy more secure 
and prosperous, also enlarging his 
territory by wars with his neigh- 
bours. Henry died July 2, 936, 
and was succeeded by his son, 
Otto the Great. 

Henry II (973-1024). German 
king and Roman emperor. Bom 
May 6, 973, a descendant of Henry 
the Fowler, and son of the duke of 
Bavaria, in 995 he succeeded to the 
dukedom, and in 1002, when Otto 
HI died without sons, induced the 
German notables to choose him as 
their ruler. He had some trouble 
with other claimants, but he man- 
aged to hold his own, and spent the 
next few years in Italy, in warfare 
with the Poles and in crushing a 
series of rebellions. In 1014, there 
being then a lull in this strife, 
Henry was crowned emperor at 
Rome, and the concluding years of 
his reign were passed in an attempt 
to add Burgundy, then a separate 
kingdom, to his bnds, and in fight- 
ing the Greeks in Italy, where he 
was the pope’s ally. He died July 
13, 1024. Henry, who was known 
as the Saint, was keenly interested 
in ecclesiastical matters, being one 
of those who wished to see the 
Church reformed. He was canon- 
ised in 1146. 

Heir^ in (1017-1056). Ger- 
man king and Roman emperor. 
Son of the emperor Conrad II, he 
was bora Oct. 28, 1017. To secure 
his future position Conrad had 
him crowned king when he was 
only ten years old, and in a few 
years he began to take an active 
part in imperial affairs. He 
succeeded to the throne in 1039, 
no rivals appearing to dispute 
his inheritance, and his reign of 
seventeen years was almost free 
from that internal strife which dis- 
turbed the time of his father and 
his son. On the frontiers, however, 
Henry had full occupation. The 
Bohemians and the Hungarians 
were most troublesome ; so on the 
other side were Burgundy and 
Lorraine. These risings, however, 
were all crushed, and having set- 
tled a dispute between three rivals 
for the papacy by appointing 
Clement II, Heniy was crowned 


emperor at Rome in 1046. The 
Normans next felt the weight of his 
hand. The emperor, whose first 
wife was a daughter of Canute the 
Great, died Oct. 5, 1056. 

Henry IV (1050-1106). German 
king and Roman emperor. Born 
Nov. 11, 1050, he was the son of 
the emperor Henry HI, who had 
him chosen and crowned king 
before he was four years old. This 
proceeding secured for him the 
throne when his father died in 
1056, but for the next twelve years 
he was controlled by ambitious 
ecclesiastics, and did not really 
begin to reign until 1069. 

Henry is chiefly known as the 
rival of Gregory VII. He refused 
to give up, at the papal command, 
the right to invest the German 
bishops with their lands, and was 
excommunicated. Alone he would 
probably have been able to resist 
the pope, but the alliance of the 
latter with the powerful forces of 
discontent in Germany, especially 
strong in Saxony, was too much 
for him, and in 1077 he submitted to 
Gregory at Canossa. The reconcilia- 
tion did not endure ; excommuni- 
cation by the pope was answered 
by declarations of deposition by 
Henry, and rivals were put forward 
to both parties. He was for a 
time hard pressed, but gradually 
he wore down his foes. 

In 1081 Henry went to Italy, 
gained successes in the north, and, 
after several rebuffs before its 
walls, entered Rome in 1084. 
Gregory was dethroned and be- 
sieged, and his successor Clement 
III crowned Henry emperor. The 
last period of Henry’s life was 
troubled by risings on the part of 
his sons. The elder, Conrad, found 
support in Italy, but not m Ger- 
many, where Henry, the younger, 
had many fi:iends. The malcon- 
tents made the old emperor 
prisoner, and forced him to abdi- 
cate, but he managed to escape 
from their hands and was prepar- 
ing for a new campaign when he 
died at Li5ge, Aug. 7, 1106. 8ee 
Empire ; Gregory VII. 

Henry V (1081-1125). German 
king and Roman emperor. The 
son of the emperor Henry IV, he 
was bom Jan. 8, 1081. "^en his 
elder brother Conrad revolted, the 
elder Henry named him as his 
successor, and, the princes con- 
senting, he was crowned as such 
in 1099. However, he revolted 
against his father, who died Aug. 

7, 1106. Henry then became sole 
king, and in 1111 he was crovmed 
emperor m Rome. A previous 
ceremony for this purpose broke 
up in violent disorder, and this 


one was preceded by disorder in 
Rome between the forces of the 
emperor and those of the pope. 

This reign is marked by a settle- 

ment of the 

investiture con- 
t r o V e r s y, 
though only 
after the bitter 
struggle had 
been continued 
from the time 
of Plenry IV. 
T h e emperor 
Henry V, a 1 1 a c k ed the 
eeimantong ia„ds of the 

pope and his friends, and set up 
anti-popes of his own , in return 
he was excommunicated and his 
enemies encouraged. The concordat 
of Worms signed in 1122 was a 
compromise. When not in Italy, 
Henry was fighting against rebel- 
lious vassals. He died at Utrecht, 
May 23, 1125. He married Matilda, 
daughter of Henry I of England, 
but left no children. See In- 
vestiture. 

Henry VI (1165-97). German 
king and Roman emperor. Son of 
the emperor Frederick T, he was 
educated by clerics for the high 
position marked out for him by 
Fiis father. When only four years 
old the emperor had him chosen 
and crowned as his successor, and 
when nineteen he acted as ruler 
of Germany. The main interest of 
Ms life arose from his marriage in 
1186 to Constance, the heiress of 
the kingdom of Sicily, an event 
which led to serious trouble be- 
tween pope and emperor. 

In 1190, on Frederick’s death, 
Henry began his short reign. At 
once he went to Italy, where the 
death of the king of Sicily had 
just given him another crown. He 
was crowned emperor in Rome, 
but he found the rebels in his 
southern kingdom, which included 
Naples, too strong for him. In Ger- 
many, too, his foes were strong 
and numerous, but after a year or 
two of fighting he brought about 
something like peace. In 1194 
he went to Sicily; this time his 
armies were stronger than those of 
his rival Tancred, whose death 
took place at this time, and he was 
crowned king at Palermo. 

This achieved, and Germany 
more peaceful, Henry sought to ex- 
tend his power in other (firections. 
Ms one aim being to make Mmself 
overlord of the kings of Europe 
He had just put down a fresh 
rising in Italy when he died at 
Messina, Sept. 28, 1197. Henry 
was a man of some culture. 

Hen^ Vn(c. 1270-1313). Ger- 
man king and Roman emperor. A 
son of Henry III, count of Luxem- 
burg, this prince was a Frenchman 


in speech and sympathy, but, 
doubtless because he was none too 
powerful, was chosen German 
Idng in 1308. He did what he could 
to restore order in Germany, and 
in 1311 went to Italy, where Dante 
and the Ghibellines hoped he would 
restore the authority of the empire. 
But although crowned emperor in 
1.312, Henry was quite unequal to 
this achievement in the face of his 
strong and numerous enemies. He 
died at Buonconvento, near Siena, 
Aug. 24, 1313. His son was John, 
the blind king of Bohemia, who fell 
at Crecy. On Oct. 30, 1920, his 
remains were removed from the 
Campo Santo at Pisa to the cathe- 
dral, where a monument had been 

Henry I (1008-60). King ot 
France. A son of King Robert and 
a grandson of Hugh Capet, he was 
crowned king 
in Ms father’s 
lifetime. In 
1031 his father 
died, and he 
reigned atone 
until 105 9, 
when he made 
his own son 
Philip his col- 
Heniy 1, league, dying 

King o£ France 4 in the 

following year. His reign was spent 
in warfare, first with his brother 
Robert, and then with his vassals, 
prominent among whom was Wil- 
liam of Normandy, the Conqueror 
of England. He also had relations, 
not always friendly, with the pope 
and the emperor Henry III. 

Henry II (1519-59). King of 
France. Son of Francis I, he passed 
part of his early life in Spain, where 

from 1526-30 

he was a host- 
age. In 1533 
he married 
Catherine de’ 

Medici, and in 
15 36 became 
heir to the 
throne on the 
death of his 
elder brother _ Henry n, 

Francis. For King of France 

the next ten years he occupied 
Mmself mainly in dissipations, was 
dominated by Ms mistress, Diana 
of Poitiers, and quarrelled with his 
father, one difference being due to 
the dauphin’s Spanish sympatMes. 
In 1547 he became king, and his 
rule of eleven years was a period 
of oppression at home and war 
abroad. His favourites managed 
everytMng in their own interests, 
for the manly frame of the king 
was not matched by a manly spirit. 

During a tournament held to 
celebrate a double wedding in the 
royal family, Henry was wounded 


in the head by the lance of the count 
of Montgomery on June 30, and he 
died July 10, 3559. Three of Ms 
sons Francis II, Charles IX, and 
Henry III, came to the throne ; 
the other was Francis, duke of 
Anjou. One of his daughters was 
the wife of Philip II of Spain, and 
another of Henry of Navarre. 

Henry III (1551-89). King of 
France. Third son of Henry II and 
Catherine de’ Medici, Henry was 
bom at Fon- 
tainebleau. 
Sept. 19, 1551. 
In 1573 he was 
elected, against 
his own will, 
king of Poland. 
Soon the death 
of his elder 
brother, 
Henry HI, Charles IX, in 

King of France 1574, brought 

him back to France as king. Al- 
though a man of considerable 
ability, the real ruler of his Iringdom 
was his mother. He found a dan- 
gerous enemy in Henry, duke of 
Guise, and all but lost his crown on 
the Day of Barricades, May 12, 
1588, when the Guise party engin- 
eered a rising in Paris, and then 
sought in vain to placate popular 
discontent by summoning the 
states-general at Blois. There, D ec. 
23, 1688, he treacherously caused 
Guise to be assassinated. Excom- 
municated, he tried to retrieve his 
power by an alliance with the 
Huguenots and Henry of Navarre, 
whom he recognized as his heir, 
but he was mortally stabbed in 
Henry’s camp at St. Cloud by 
Jacques Clement, Aug, 1, 1589. 

Henry rV (1553-1610). ICing of 
Prance. Bom at Pau, Deo. 14, 
1553, he was a son of Antony of 
Bourbon and Ms wife, Jeanne 
d’Albret, queen of Navarre. He 
was brought up as a Protestant, 
and spent part of Ms youth at the 
French court, where he was edu- 
cated, for the Bourbons were a 
younger branch of the royal 
family. The union was made closer 
by Henry’s marriage in 1572 with 
Margaret, sister of Charles IX ; six 
days later the massacre of St, 
Bartholomew occurred. In the 
same year he became king of 
Navarre. His life had been spared 
by Ms promise of conformity to 
Roman Catholicism, but in 1576 he 
joined the Huguenot leaders. 

The absence of cMldren to the 
French king and Ms brothers made 
Henry an important person in 
France, and for the next 13 years 
he was concerned in its various 
intrigues. He began his career as 
a soldier by leading the Huguenots 
in the short war that ended in 
1580, and in 1686-87 he carried 
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on another. The Guises were 
determined to prevent his acces- 
sion, but events compelled Henry 
III to recog- 
nize the king 
of Navarre, 
who became 
titular king of 
France on the 
former’s assas- 
sination, Aug. 
1, 1589. 

Henry had 
now to con- 
quer his king- 
dom, which he did by a wise 
mixture of diplomacy and force. 
He won the battles of Ivry and 
Arques and successfully besieged 
Rouen in 1592, but he was foUed 
before Paris, and more potent than 
arms was his politic conversion in 
1593 to Roman Catholicism — ^Paris, 
he said, was worth a Mass. In 
1698 Philip II of Spain, who had 
helped his enemies, made the peace 
of Vervins, and France, granted 
the edict of Nantes, which gave 
complete toleration to Huguenots, 
was more than ready to accept 
Henry as king. 

Henry’s reign was a period of 
comparative prosperity. Under 
a great finance minister, Sully, 
much was done for industry ; the 
burdens on the people were reduced 
and the evils of the civil war to 
some extent remedied. Abroad 
the house of Hapsburg was watched 
jealously, its ambitions being 
checked by steady encouragement 
to its enemies. War had just been 
declared upon the emperor when, 
on May 14, 1610, the king was 
assassinated by Ravaillac. Henry 
owed his popularity to the circum- 
stances of his reign, the relief it 
brought from civS strife, and to 
his own qualities, his courage and 
gaiety, frankness and amiability. 
His passion for women was notor- 
ious ; he had many mistresses and 
several illegitimate children. But 
immorality and pleasure did not 
interfere with regal duty or 
domestic policy. His lawful issue 
included Louis XIII, Gaston, duke 
of Orleans, and Henrietta Maria, 
the queen of Charles I. 

Bibliography. Life, G. P R. 
James, 3 vols., 1847 ; The First of 
the Bourbons, C. C. Jackson, 2 
vols., 1890 ; Lives, G. Slocombe, 
1931 ; M. Vioux. 1936; Q. Hurst. 
1937 ; H. Mann, Eng, trans. 1939. 

Henry, Sir Edward Richard 
(1850-1931). British police or- 
ganizer. He entered the Indian 
civil service in 1873 as an assistant 
magistrate-collector and in 1891 
became inspector-general of police 
in Bengal. In 1901 he was 


appointed an assistant commis- 
sioner of the London metropolitan 
pohce, and was commissioner 1 903- 
18. He had studied the Indian 
custom of impressing thumb 
prints on legal documents ; and at 
Scotland Yard be used this 
knowledge, together with Dalton’s 
scientific treatise on finger prints, 
as a basis' of the filing system 
which now enables the police to 
identify one finger print from 
thousands in a few minutes. 
Henry was knighted 1906, made a 
baronet 1918, and died Feb. 19, 
1931. See Criminology. 

Henry, Georoe (1858-1943). 
Scottish painter. Bom in Ayr- 
shire, he studied at the Glasgow 
school of art. In 1890 a picture 
of The Druids, executed in collab- 
oration with E. A. Homel, called 
attention to both painters, and in 
the same year Henry’s Galloway 
Landscape, at the Glasgow In- 
stitute, marked a new departure. 

In 1893 he accompanied Hornel 
to Japan ; hut the visit, so far from 
enhancing his liking for brilliant 
colour patterns, was followed by a 
leaning towards more restrained 
tones. Rich -colouring and tone 
distinguish The Blue Gown, now in 
the Cape Town gallery ; The Mir- 
ror, Gold-fish, and The Blue Veil 
are representative of his nameless 
portraits. He was elected A.R.S.A. 
1892, R.S.A. 1902, and R.A. 1920. 
He died Dec. 23, 1943. 

Henry, Joseph (1799-1878). 
American physicist. Born at Al- 
bany, N.Y., Dec. 17, 1799, he 
became pro- 
fessor of math- 
ematics and 
natural philo- 
sophy at Al- 
bany academy 
in 1826. There 
he at once 
showed a re- 
markable abil- 
ity in electri- 
cs research 
and experiment, improving the 
electro-magnet so that his experi- 
ments marked a definite epoch inthe 
practical applications of the elec- 
tric current. In 1831-32 Henry 
carried out experiments in the 
transmission of electric current 
which foreshadowed the invention 
of the telegraph. His discovery in 
1842 that the discharge of a Ley- 
den jar induced discharges in other 
circuits some distance away was 
fundamental to the theory of wire- 
less telegraphy. In 1846 Henry 
was appointed secretary to the 
Smithsonian Institution. Died May 
13,1878. The henry, electric unit 
of self-induction, bears his name. 
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Henry, Matthew (1662-1714). 
British nonconformist divine. He 
was born at Broad Oak, Flintshire, 
_ Oct. 18, 1662, 

and studied for 
the law. In 
1687, having 
been ordained, 
he became a 
Presbyterian 
minister at 
Chester, where 
he was extraor- 
dinarily influ- 
ential. He re- 
mained there 
until 1712, 
when he became minister of a 
church in Mare St., Hackney. He 
died at Nantwich, June 22, 1714, 
and there is a monument to him 
at Chester. Henry is specially 
noted for his Exposition of the Old 
and New Testament, frequentlj^^ 
republished, which was completed 
by several nonconformist divines. 

Henry, 0. Pen-name of Wil- 
liam Sydney Porter (1862-1910), 
American ^ort-story writer and 
journalist. Bom 
at Greensboro, 

North Carolina, 

Sept. 11, 1862, 
the son of a 
doctor, he was 
educated at a 
private school 
there, and acted 
for a time as 
prescription 
clerk in a 
drug-store. In 1882 he moved 
to Texas, where, in his own 
words, he “ ran wild.” He also 
wandered in Central America and 
was for a time in New Orleans. 
Eventually, in 1894, he became 
editor and part owner of a humor- 
ous weekly journal, The Rolling 
Stone, in Austin, Texas, where he 
also worked as a bank clerk. The 
venture failed. In 1895 he joined 
the staff of a Houston newspaper, 
but in 1896 was sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment following a 
charge of embezzlement. While in 
the penitentiary he wrote (1898) 
the first of that sequence of bril- 
liant short stories which brought 
him fame when he moved to New 
York early in the 20th century. 
Settling there he quickly estab- 
lished himself as a highly popular 
writer, his work appearing in all 
the leading magazines. He died in 
New York, June 5, 1910. 

Thirteen volumes of his short 
stories were published, of which 
the first, Cabbages and Kings, 
appeared 1905, and the last, Waifs 
and Strays, posthumously. The 
other volumes were The Four 
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Million, The Voice of the City, 
The Heart of the West, The Gentle 
Grafter, Roads of Destiny, Op- 
tions, Sixes and Sevens, Rolling 
Stones, Whirligigs, The Trimmed 
Lamp, and Strictly Business. A 
number of his stories were laid in 
S.W. and Central America, others 
in New Orleans ; but the two titles 
named first in the foregoing list 
give the clue to 0. Henry’s richest 
source of material, the life of the 
common people of New York, 
which he called Baghdad-on-the- 
Subway. His alert sympathy no 
less than his quick humour gives 
him kinship with Dickens ; while 
as a master-craftsman of the short 
story he ranks with Maupassant 
and Kipling. His style, apparently 
casual and well decorated with 
idiom, is unique; and none has 
equalled the skill with which he 
contrives the unexpected denoue- 
ment. Many of hk best stories, 
e.g. The Gift of the Magi, have 
found their way into anthologies. 

In Great Britain 0. Henry re- 
mained an almost unknown name 
until some years after his death, 
when the issue of his books in 
cheap editions during the First 
Great War created something of a 
vogue. Consult 0. Henry, C. A. 
Smith, 1916 ; The Caliph of Bagh- 
dad, R. Davis and A. Maurice, 1931 . 

Henryi Patrick Q736-99). An 
American orator and statesman. 
Bom at Studley, Va., May 29, 
1736, he was 
of Scottish- 
Wel sh d e - 
scent. Unsuc- 
cessful as 
farmer and 
tradesman, he 
took up law, 
and rapidly 
^ built up a 

J practice. In 
the Virginia 
house of 
burgesses he violently attacked the 
Stamp Act of 1765 and favoured 
an immediate rupture with Britain. 
A delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress of 1774, at the Virginia Con- 
vention of 1775 by an eloquent 
speech he induced the members to 
pass resolutions for arming the 
state. It was here that Henry 
exclaimed, “ Give me liberty or 
give me death.” While governor 
of Virginia, in 1788, at the con- 
vention assembled to ratify the 
federal constitution, he opposed its 
introduction as calculated to in- 
fringe the rights of individual 
states. He died June 6, 1799. 
Consult Life, Correspondence, and 
Speeches, W. W. Henry (grand- 
son), 1891. 


Henry of HuNTiNODOsr. Eng- 
lish chronicler. A cleric in the 
diocese of Lincoln, Henry lived in 
the early 12th century and wrote 
a History of the English from the 
coming of Julius Caesar to the 
reign of Henry II. 

Henry the Lion (1129-1195). 
German prince. The son of Henry 
the Proud, duke of Bavaria and 
Saxony, he belonged to the Welf 
family. In 1139 he became duke 
of Saxony and Bavaria, but his 
friends had to fight for his rights, 
which were threatened by Conrad 
III. In 1142 peace was made; 
Henry gave up Bavaria and kept 
Saxony. His name was to be made 
as a soldier of ambition and gal- 
lantry. 

He extended the Saxon bound- 
aries by driving back or con- 
quering the heathen tribes beyond 
the Elbe. He recovered Bavaria, 
being granted the duchy by the 
emperor Frederick I, who was 
anxious for his assistance in his 
Italian wars. This Henry gave 
until 1175. In 1181 the emperor 
invaded Saxony, and the duke soon 
submitted. Of his great posses- 
sions he was allowed to keep 
Brunswick and Ltineburg only, 
while he was banished until 1185. 
He died Aug. 6, 1195. Henry, who 
married Matilda, daughter of 
Henry II of England, was ancestor 
of the electors of Hanover and 
kings of Great Britain. See 
Frederick I ; Saxony. 

Henry the Minstrel (Blind 
Harry) (d. c. 1492). Scottish poet 
and reciter. Said to have been a 
native of Lothian, and blind from 
his birth, he made a living by 
reciting a poem of his own compo- 
sition, into which he wove all the 
traditional stories about William 
Wallace. There are several entries 
in the royal treasurer’s accounts of 
payments to him, 1490-92. His 
poem, written in the Lothian 
dialect, and consisting of more than 
5,000 couplets, exists in a MS., 
dated 1488, preserved in the 
National Library of Scotland. 
A modernised version, by William 
Hamilton of Gilbertfield, 1722, 
was long popular in Scotland. 

Henry the Navigator (1394- 
1460). Portuguese prince. The son 
of King John I, he was bom at 
Oporto, March 4, 1394. His mother 
was a daughter of John of Gaunt. 
He took part in the conquest of 
Ceuta, 1415. He began to send 
out sailors on voyages of discovery, 
and with intervals continued to do 
so for 45 years. He himself went 
on one or two voyages, but he was 
mainly occupied with organizing 
and financing the expeditions. 


These opened up the W. coast of 
Africa, found the Cape Verde 
Islands, and rediscovered the 
Azores. Henry made his home at 
Sagres, where he erected an ob- 
servatory, set on foot something 
like a college of navigation, and 
had an arsenal. He died Nov. 13, 
1460. Consult Henry the Navi- 
gator, E. Sanceau, 1946. 

Hen^ Vn’s Chapel. Eastern 
extension of Westminster Abbey 
(q.v.). Founded by the king after 
whom it is named, it replaced the 
13th century Lady Chapel in 1503- 
19. Henry VII intended it to be 
the shrine of Henry VI, who is 
buried at Windsor ; it became his 
own burial place. At the E. end, 
in the apse, are five small chapels ; 
the nave or central chapel is 
divided from the S. aisle or Mar- 
garet Chapel, and the N. aisle or 
Elizabeth Chapel, by the stalls of 
the knights and esquires of the 
order of the Bath (q.v.). In length 
104 ft., breadth 70 ft., unrivalled in 
its sculpture, the fan tracery of its 
roof, its stone statues of saints, 
beautiful specimens of later me- 
dieval art, stone panelling and 
traceried windows, it is the finest 
example of late Perp. architecture 
in the U.K. The name of its 
architect is unknown. The chapel 
was “ restored ” by Wyatt, 
1807-22. 

On the large oaken and bronze- 
covered doors, the grille surround- 
ing Henry VII’s tomb, and in the 
E. window are badges or emblems 
symbolical of Henry’s claim to the 
throne. In the vault beneath the 
tomb, the work of Pietro Torri- 
giano, rest Henry VII, his wife 
Elizabeth of York, and James I, 
Below the altar Edward VI was 
buried. W. of the altar were 
interred George II and Caroline of 
Anspach. In the N.E chapel of 
the apse is the grave of Anne of 
Denmark ; in the S.E. chapel that 
of Dean Stanley. In the S. or Mar- 
garet Chapel, lie Mary Queen of 
Scots, Charles II, many other 
members of the Stuart line, Mary 
II, William III, Queen Anne and 
her husband. Prince George of 
Denmark. Features of the N. aisle 
or Elizabeth Chapel are the tomb 
of Queen Elizabeth, whose coffin 
rests on that of her half-sister, 
Mary ; and the grave of Addison. 

In 1940 the window in the 
easternmost of the five little 
chapels forming the chevet of 
Henry VTI’s Chapel was destroyed 
by a German bomb. It was re- 
placed by Hugh Easton’s stained 
glass unveiled on July 10, 1947, in 
memory of air crews who lost their 
lives in the battle of Britain, 
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July lO-Oct. 31, 1940. Kesting 
on a lectern is the roll of honour. 
See Tan-Tracery iUus. 

Henry Esmond, The Histoey 
OF, Novel by Thackeray, usually 
referred to for the sake of brevity 
as Esmond {q.v.), 

Henry Fr^enck (1594r-1612). 
Eldest son of James I of England, 
He was bom at Stirling, Eeb. 19, 
1594. In 1604 negotiations were 
begun for his betrothal to the 
iiSnta Anne of Spain, but they 
fell through. Sent to Oxford in 
1612, the prince seems to have 
loved sport better than ^ study. 

Created prince of Wales in 1610, 
he died of fever Nov. 6, 1612, to 
the grief of the country. 

Henryson, Robbet (c. 1430- 

1500). Scottish poet. He was 
a schoolmaster at Hunfermhne, 
and perhaps also a notary. Among 
his poems are Robene and Makyn^ 
the first pastoral in the Scottish 
language, the Testament of Cres- 
seid, a sequel to Chaucer’s Troilus 
and Criseyde, a metrical version 
of Aesop’s Fables, and The Bludy 
Oak, an allegory. 

Henschel, Sie Gboege Isidoee 
(1850-1934). An Anglo-German 
musician. He was bom in Breslau, 


Feb. 18, 1850, and studied music 
at Leipzig. In 1877 he came 
to England, where he appeared as 
a baritone. During 1881-84 he 
conducted symphony concerts at 
Boston, D.S.A. Returning to Eng- 
land, he devoted himself to smg- 
ing, teaching, and conducting, and 
founded the London Symphony 
concerts, which he conducted 
1884-95. In 1881 he married 
June Bailey (1860-1901), an 
American soprano. He became a 
British subject in 1890, and was 
knighted in 1914, dying Sept. 10, 
1934. His compositions mclude 
the opera Nubia, songs, chumh 
music and chamber music. He 
wrote Musings and Memories ot a 
Musician, 1918. 

Heaslowe, Phu-dp (d. 1616). 
T?.ng1iRh theatre proprietor. Bom 
in Sussex, he settled in Southwark. 
He specialised in theatres and less 
reputable places of amusement. 
With Edward Alleyn {q.v.). who 
married his stepdaughter, he bmlt 
the Fortune Theatre at Cnpple- 
gate, and had financial deali^s 
as impresario and money-lender 
with many Elizabethan drama- 
tists. His diary is preserved m 
the college library at Dulwich. 


(1863-1947). British prelate. Bom 
in London, Nov. 8, 1863, he was a 
non - collegiate 
student at Ox- 
ford and was 
elected fellow 
of All Souls in 
1884. He was 
ordained and 
became head of 
Oxford House, 

Bethnal Green, 
where he 
worked until 
made vicar of , ^ 

Barking, 1888-95. Incumbent of b. 
Mary’s hospital, Ilford, in 1900 he 
was chosen canon residentiary of 
Westminster and rector of^ S. 
Margaret’s. There he remained 
until 1912. As dean of Dmh^ 
he took an active interest in the 
university. In 1918 he was co^e- 
orated bishop of Hereford, and m 
1920 was translated to Durham, 
retiring 1939. In 1940-41 he was a 
canon of Westminster. He died 
Sept. 27, 1947. 

Henson was a leading exponent 
of broad church ideas, including 
a close cooperation with non- 
conformists. He advocated reform 

of the Prayer Book, and when 
this was opposed by parliament 
he declared for disestablishment ol 
the Church. An incisive style 
made him a formidable contro- 
versiaUst in such books as Mgh- 
canism, 1921 ; In Defence of the 
English Church, 1923 ; Christian 
Morality, 1936. Retrospect of an 
Unimportant Life appeared in 
two vols., 1942-43. 

Henson, Leslie Lihcolh (b. 
1891). British comedian. Born 
Auff. 3, 1891, he went to Emanuel 
^ School. Havmg 


worked mth 
concert parties, 

: he appeared on 
\ the London 
' stage in panto- 
mime in 1910. 
His adroit pat- 
ter, combined 

with perfect 

Leslie Henson, timing and an 
British comedian 

of comic facial expressions, estab- 
lished him as a leading comedian in 
musical comedy, e.g. To-Night’s the 
Night, 1915, Kissing Time, The 
Cabaret Girl, Funny Face, 1928. 
During 1930-34 he was co-lessee 
with Firth Shephard of the Strand 
Theatre, where he appeared in It s 
a Boy and It’s a Girl. A series of 
musical comedies at the Gaiety , 
1935-38, followed, including See- 
ing Stars and Going G^ek. 
Henson produced and played m 
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Up and Doing, 1940 ; Fine and 
Dandy, 1942; 1066 and All That, 
1947; Bob’s Your Uncle, 1948; 
Harvey, 1950. His autobiography, 
Mv Lnuarh Story, appeared 1926. 

Henty, Geoege Alfred (1832- 
1902). British war correspondent 
and writer for boys. Bom at Trump- 
ington, near 
Cambridge, 
Dec. 8, 1832, he 
was educated at 
Westminster 
and Caius Col- 
lege,Cambridge, 
He served in 
the purveyor’s 
department of 
the British army 
in the Crimean 
War. In 1866 



George A. Henty, 
British writerj 
Elliott & Fry 


he. became correspondent for the 
Standard, and saw much fighting. 
These experiences he turned to 
good account in his long series of 
books for boys, which he began to 
write in 1868. Among the best are 
The Young Franc-Tireurs, The Cat 
of Bubastes, The Young Cartha- 
ginian, The Lion of S. Mark, With 
Clive in India, By Pike and Dyke. 
Henty died at Weymouth, Nov. 
16, im, 

Henzada. District, subdivision, 
and town of Burma, in the Irawadi 
division. Of the district area, 
about one quarter is under culti- 
vation, and nearly the whole of the 
cultivated ground is devoted to 
rice. The exports consist largely of 
rice, while the imports include cot- 
ton and silk piece goods and china- 
ware. Henzada town, on the Ira- 
wadi, 65 m. WJNT.W. of Pegu, is 
an important trade centre, con- 
nected by rly. with Bassein. Area 
of disfc., 2,870 sq. m. Pop., dist., 
693,271; town, 23,651. 

Heparin. Active anticoagu- 
lant substance prepared from liver. 
It delays blood clotting without 
damaging the plasma or cells, and 
is chiefly employed in blood trans- 
fusion ; a solution may be injected 
into the donor before transfusion, 
or added to the blood after with- 
drawal. After an operation it may 
be injected if there is danger of 
thrombosis. Heparin has been 
crystallised as a barium salt. 

Hepatica {Anemone hepatica). 
Perennial herb of the family 
Ranunculaceae, native of Europe. 
The thick dark green leaves are 
deeply divided into three oval 
lobes ; the flowers are blue, each 
on a long stalk direct from the 
rootstock, the showy portions con- 
sisting of the sepals. 

Hepbnm, Sir John (c. 1598- 
1636). Scottish soldier of fortune, 
a native of East Lothian. He prob- 


ably attended St. Andrews uni- 
versity. In the Thirty Years’ War 
in German^’’ he fought under Mans- 
field, then under Gustavus Adol- 
phus of Sweden became colonel of 
a regiment from which the Royal 
Scots directly descend. Hepburn 
was at the siege of Frankfort-on- 
Oder, helped to wdn the battle of 
Leipzig, 1631, and took Donau- 
worth. After Gustavus’s death he 
entered the French service, being 
killed at the siege of Saveme 
(Zabem), July 8, 1636. 

Hepbum, Katharine (b. 1909). 
American film actress. A New 
Englander, she was bom Nov. 9, 
1909, and after a brief stage career 
entered films in 1932, winning 
praise in A Bill of Divorcement. 
Her notable pictures included 
Christopher Strong ; Morning 
Glory ; Little Women (in which 
she played Jo March) ; Quality 
Street; Stage Door; The Phila- 
delphia Story; Woman of the 
Year 1942. 

Hephaestus (Gr. Hephaistos). 
In Greek mythology, god of fire 
and the working of metals. He 
was the son of Zeus and Hera, but 
was so disliked by his mother that 
she threw him out of Olympus. 
On another occasion Hephaestus, 
having offended Zeus, was again 
thrown out, falling for a whole 
day and landing in the island of 
Lemnos. He is represented as 
having been lame from birth or 
lamed by his fall. 

Some accounts make him the 
husband of Charis, one of the 
Graces; others the husband of 
Aphrodite. The famous armour of 
Achilles and Aeneas, and the fire- 
breathing bulls of Aeetes which 
guarded the golden fleece, were the 
work of Hephaestus. His chief 
workshop was in Lemnos, hut vari- 
ous volcanic islands, such as Sicily, 
were also supposed to be the scene 
of his activities. At Athens he was 
associated with Athena and Prome- 
theus, with whom he has many 
points of resemblance, and festivals 
with torch-races were held in their 
honour. Hephaestus was identified 
by the Romans with Vulcan. See 
Aeschylus; Vulcan. 

Hepplewhite, George (d. 
1786). English furniture maker. 
After serving his apprenticeship 
with Gillow, a cabinet-maker at 
Lancaster, he started a business in 
London which his widow carried 
on after his death as A. Hepple- 
white & Co, Drawings supplied by 
this firm were published in The 
Cabinet-maker and Upholsterer’s 
Guide in 1788. 

Hepplewhite’s name is identified 
with the style in furniture which 


followed the Chippendale period, 
and was a cautious revolt against 
the solidity of the latter. Its 
characteristic was the curvilinear, 
all the pieces having sweeping 
lines, with a leaning to the classic 
style of the Directoii’e modified by 
English sturdiness. In the tracery 
of cabinets and bookcases straight 
rather than curving lines were used. 
The cabinets were placed on tall 
legs, usually square, though also 
round, and tapered. The chairs had 
shield, oval, circular, hoop, and in- 
terlaced heart, fretwork backs. 
iSee Chair; Furniture. 

Heptameron, The (Gr. hepta, 
seven; Mmera, day). Stories 
written in the 16th century, in 
imitation of Boccaccio’s Decame- 
ron, by Marguerite, queen of Na- 
varre. The book tells of a company 
of lords and ladies who, returning 
from the baths at Cauterets, were 
detained in a beautiful spot for 
seven days by the flooding of a 
stream in the Pyrenees, and de- 
voted the time to telling extremely 
sprightly stories. See Boccaccio ; 
Italy; Literature. 

Heptarchy. Word derived from 
the Greek hepta^ seven, and denot- 
ing the seven kingdoms {archai) 
into which Anglo-Saxon England 
was supposed to have been divided 
before 900. The seven presumably 
were Kent, Essex, Sussex, Wessex, 
Mercia, East Anglia, and North- 
umbria. See England ; History. 

Hepworth (Jocelyn) Bar- 
"bara (b. 1903). British sculptor. 
Bom Jan. 10, 1903, at Wakefield, 
she studied art at Leeds, and at the 
Royal College of Art. Closely re- 
lated in kind to the sculpture of 
Henry Moore {q.v.\ but narrower 
in range, her carving revealed an 
intense precision and mastery of 
form. She tended to use ovoid 
shapes as a basis, and many of her 
designs resembled musical instru- 
ments. A member of Unit One, 
she became a leading exponent of 
the abstract, exhibiting at London 
galleries. See Art illus. p. 665. 

Hera. In Greek mythology, 
sister and wife of Zeus and daugh- 
ter of Cronos and Rhea. One of the 
major deities of ancient Greece, by 
Zeus she became the mother of 
Ares, Hephaestus, and Hebe. She 
is generally represented as of a 
jealous disposition, and she dis- 
played the utmost vindictiveness 
towards those with whom her hus- 
band had amours. Among those 
persecuted by her were Semele and 
her child Bacchus or Dionysus, 
and Hercules. 

Hera had frequent quarrels with 
her husband, and on one occasion 
plotted with Athena and Poseidon 
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MULTIPLICATION' AND COMBINA- 
' TION OF ORDINARIES 
A. Barry of six pieces az. A or 
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C. Bendy of eight pieces or A az. 
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C. Cheeky, or A sable 

H Lozengy, arg. a az. 
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L Passant F. Passant Cuardant 

C. Passant regardant H. Couchant 
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ENGLISH MARKS oT CADENCY^ 

1. Label borne by eldest son during 

his father’s lifetime ‘ 

2. Crescent by the second son 

3. Mullet by the third son 

4. Martlet by the fourth son 

5. Annulet by the fifth son 

6. Fleur-de-lis by the sixth son' 

7. Rose by the seventh son 

8. Cross Moline hy the eighth son 

9. Double Quatrefoil by the ninth 
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Roundels. 1. Bezant. 2. Plate. 9. Nurte. 
4. Torteau. 5. Pom me. 6. Com^ 7. PelleV. 
8. Orange. 9. Cuze. I0« Fountain 
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GUISE 

Gules, seven lozenges, vaire, 
three, three, and one 

WILLOUGHBY SPENCER 

Or. two bars, gules, each Quarterly, az. ft go. ; !n 2no & 
charged with three water- 3rd quarter a fret, or ; over all, 
bourets. are. it bende sa. charged with 3 

escallops, arg. 

ACTON 

Quarterly, per fesse Indented, 
argenrft gules: inflrstquarter 
a Cornish chough, sable 

DORMER 

Az., ten billets, or, 4, 3, 2 ft 1 , 
on a chief of second, a demi> 
lion issuant, sa. 
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SMITH s^Ql Isleworthl 

HOLLES Quarterly, 1st & 4ih, a*., a lion HAWKINS 

Erni., two piles, issuing from ramp., or; on a chief, arg, a mullet. Per saltire, or & arg, on a 
upper part of dexter & sinister gules, between 2 torteaux; 2nd saltire sable, 5 ileurs-de-lys 
sides of shield, & joining in centre »"<* 3ril, gules, two chevronels with of first, all within a bordure 
in a bordure, arg gobonv. or and sa . 


WYVILL ROBERTS 

Arg,, three chevronels inter- Arg., six pheons, $a„ on a 
laced, vaire, a chief, or chief of second, a greyhound 
current of drst gorged, or 
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ROBERT D£ VERB 
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gules and or, in first ouarter a 
mallet areeni 
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K, Party per pale in- OE COURTENAY 

WA dented, sable and Canterbury) 

* erniinn a ,>h«upnn three torteaux, on a 

.1 gules, fretty or as many mitres arg. 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS OF SIR ARCHIBALD KENNEDY, 
MARQUESS OF AILSA. 


1. Motto 

2. Crest upon a f 
wreath of his 
liveries, a dol- 
phin naiant ! 


3. Mantling , 

gules, doubled 
ermine 1 

4. Helmet 

5. Coronet 
d. Sapporters. 

'* two swans 

proper, beaKed ^ 

andmembered JOHN DE HASTINGS, K.G. 
gules (Earl of Pembroke) 

Quartering Oe Hastings ft Da 
' Valence ft impaling France 

ancient and England quarterly 
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to put him in chains. For this she 
was beaten by Zeus and herself put 
in chains. Her annoyance with 
Paris (q.v.) for his judgement 
against her for the ownership of 
the golden apple led her to side 
with the Greeks in the Trojan War. 
As a married goddess, her special 
province was to preside over child- 
birth. The pomegranate, symbol 
of fertility ; the cuckoo, in which 
form Zeus gained her favours ; and 
the peacock were sacred to her. 
The Romans identified her with 
Juno (q. V.). 

Heraclea. Ancient city of 
Magna Graecia, Italy. It stood on 
the N.W. coast of the Gulf of 
Taranto, near the modem Policoro. 
A Greek colony, it was founded 
about 432 b.c. by Tarentum and 
Thurii, on the site of Siris. It 
became the locale of the general 
assembly of the Italiot Greeks. 
Near here, in 280 b.o., Pyrrhus 
defeated the Romans. Afterwards 
it became a Roman municipium, 
receiving a bronze copy of the Lex 
Julia Municipalis, discovered in the 
vicinity in 1753. These Tabulae 
Heracleenses are one of the chief 
sources of our knowledge of the 
ancient municipal laws. Little 
remains of the ancient city, 

Heraclea Minoa. An ancient 
Greek city of Sicily. It stood on 
the S. coast, W. of Agrigentum. 
Originally a Phoenician settlement, 
it was called Minoa from a tradi- 
tion that it was built by Minos. It 
feh into the hands of the Spartans 
about 610 B.o. and changed owner- 
ship many times. In 383 B.o. it 
owned the sway of Carthage, but 
was later on destroyed by the 
Carthaginians, rising again from 
its ashes, and becoming a Cartha- 
ginian naval station in 314 b.o. It 
finally decayed, and few traces of 
its buildings remain. 

Heracleidae. In Greek legend, 
the sons and descendants of 
Heracles or Hercules. Zeus had 
willed that the sons of Hercules 
should rule in Peloponnesus, but 
HyUus, the eldest son, and his 
brothers were expelled by Eurys- 
theus, king of Argos, and forced 
to seek refuge at Athens. After 
several attempts the Heracleidae 
regained possession of their inherit- 
ance, and founded the kingdoms of 
Argos, Lacedaemon, and Messenia. 
The legend has a basis of historical 
fact, the conquest of Peloponnesus 
by invading Dorians, probably led 
by Achaean chiefs. This invasion 
is known as the return of the 
Heracleidae. 

Heracleopolis. Greek name of 
the ancient city Henen-suten at 
Ahnas, Upper Egypt. Situated on 


the right bank of the Bahr Yusuf, 
10 m. W. of the Nile at Beni Suef, 
71 J m. above Cairo, it was the capi- 
tal of Middle Egypt during the 
IXth and Xth dynasties. It was 
sacred to the ram-headed god Her- 
shef, whose correlation with Hera- 
cles occasioned its Greek name. 

Heraclian (d. a.b. 413). Roman 
general and usurper. For the 
murder of Stilicho (408), he was 
made count of Africa by the 
emperor Honorius, to whom he 
rendered valuable assistance in 
putting down the usurper Attains 
set up in Rome by Alaric. Having 
been raised to the consulship he 
proclaimed himself emperor and 
landed in Italy, but after a severe 
defeat returned to Carthage, where 
he was put to death by the 
emperor’s orders. 

Heraclitus (c. 540-480 b.c.). 
Greek philosopher. A citizen of 
Ephesus, he was known as the 
weeping philosopher from his 
pessimistic view of human life, 
and as the Dark from the obscurity 
of his style. Like his predecessors 
of the Milesian school, he referred 
all substances composing the 
material world to one element, but 
whereas Thales held that one 
element to be water and Anaxi- 
menes held it to be air, Heraclitus 
believed that all tWgs were 
variants of fire, typical of absolute 
unrest, the perpetual dissolution 
of continuance. He also held that 
everything was in a state of flux 
or movement, like the stream of 
a river, and that any idea of 
permanency about anything was 
an illusion of the senses. Nothing 
exists, but only becomes, and all 
becoming is the result of the con- 
junction of opposites ; “ strife is the 
father of all things.” The only per- 
manency is to be found in the 
reason underlying all movement ; 
this reason he identifies with Zeus. 
Becoming, the principle of Heracli- 
tus, is the exact opposite of Being, 
the principle of the Eleatics. See 
Philosophy. Pron. Herra-cly-tus. 

Heraclius {c, 515-64c2). East 
Roman emperor 610-642. Bom in 
Cappadocia, son of the governor 
of Africa, he seized the throne at 
a critical period, the empire being 
threatened by the Persians in the E. 
and by the Avars and Slavs in the 
W. At length, having reorganized 
the army and borrowed money 
from the Church, Heraclius, after 
defeating the Avars, undertook a 
series of campaigns against Persia, 
and gained a decisive victory near 
Nineveh (627) over Chosroes II. 

This success, however, was 
counterbalanced by serious losses 


of territory in the W. For the rest 
of his reign, Heraclius was chiefly 
occupied with religious disputes as 
to the nature of Christ, and issued 
an Ecthesis (edict) asserting that in 
spite of two natures there was onl}' 
one will in Christ (Monothelitism). 
While thus engaged, a new foe had 
arisen — the Arabs, who made 
themselves masters of Syria and 
Egypt. Overwhelmed by anxieties, 
Heraclius left the empire at his 
death in a deplorable condition. 

Heraeum (Gr. Heraion). Tem- 
ple of Hera, about 6 m. from 
Argos, in Peloponnesus, ancient- 
Greece. This temple was the centre 
of the worship of Hera for the 
whole Greek world. Burned down 
in 423 B.C., it was rebuilt with 
great splendour. Especially famous 
was the great statue of the goddess 
in ivory and gold by the sculptor 
Polycleitus. Considerable excava- 
tions have been made on the site, 
as a result of which terra-cotta 
figurines, vases, and other objects 
of art have been found. 

Herakles or Hbbaclbs. Greek 
form of the name of Hercules {q.v,). 

Heraldion. Another name for 
the largest city of Crete. Sea Candia. 

Herald (old Fr. h&ravU). Name, 
of doubtful etymology, given to 
certain ofS-cials. In the Homeric 
age of ancient Greece, the herald or 
keryx (one who proclaims) acted 
as confidential servant to the kings 
and princes, waited upon them at 
table, and acted as their repre- 
sentative. In historical times his 
functions were religious, political, ' 
and judicial. He examined the vic- 
tims for sacrifice, recited prayers 
before any pubho business was 
undertaken, convened the public 
assemblies, summoned litigants to 
the court, instructed the proper 
officials to carry out its sentence, 
proclaimed the lists of those pub- 
licly honoured and of the victors of 
the Olympic games. The herald’s 
person was sacred ; he had free 
meals in the Prytaneum, a seat of 
honour in the theatre, and received 
a salary. His special badge of office 
was the staff, kerykeion, latinised 
as ccdvioms {q,v.). 

In Rome, the herald {^aecoy ca^ 
duceator) was a less important per- 
son, no religious character being at- 
tached to 1^ office. He was a public 
or private crier, who gave notice 
when anything was lost in the 
streets, and played a part at 
auctions like that of the modern 
auctioneer. There were also her- 
alds in the service of the state and 
attached to the higher magis- 
trates whose duties more or less 
corresponded to those of the Greek 
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kerykes. The praeco and caduceator 
were distingnished as the messen- 
gersof peace from the/eiiaZes, whose 
responsibility was to declare war 
with certain solemn formalities. 

In early medieval times the 
heralds acted as messengers of 
sovereign princes, and had, among 
other duties, to convey challenges, 
open negotiations for armistices 
and peace, and take part in matri- 
monial and other ceremonies. 
Thus they gradually assumed 
largely the functions of masters of 
the ceremonies and recorders of 
pedigrees and alliances. Hence, 
when armory arose and the knights 
began to decorate their shields and 
banners with distinctive symbols, 
to avoid confusion and ensure 
proper order being observed, the 
heralds were appointed to look 
after armory, register pedigrees, 
and see that knights observed con- 
duct becoming their dignity. In 
England they were made into a 
college of arms. 

Apart from the heralds who are 
members of the college many others 
were instituted from time to time, 
by kings of England and by 
princes. Thus a herald styled 
Bath king of arms, who does not 
belong to that corporation, was 
attached to the order of the Bath 
when revived by George I, and 
another king of arms, with no 
distinctive appellation, is an official 



Herald. Noiroy King o£ Aims reading 
the proclamation of the accession of 
George VI at Chancery Lane, London, 
Dec., 1936 

of the order of S. Michael and S. 
George. Heraldsextraordinarymay 
also be occasionally appointed. 
Until Tudor times many great 
nobles, such as the Percys, Nevills, 
earls of Salisbury, and Sir John 
Chandos, one of the original knights 
of the garter, had their own pursui- 
vants, named after the family badge 
or crest, who acted as the family 
heralds and genealogists, as well as 
messengers to their masters. 


HERALDRY AND COATS OF ARMS 

^ Anthony "R. Wagner, Richmond Herald 
In this work there are articles on all the chief terms itsed in heraldry^ 
e.g. Cadency ; Charge ; Cross ; Quartering ; Saltire ; Supporter. 

See Coat of Arms ; Knighthood ; Peerage ; and articles on Howard 
and other noble families 


In the strict sense of the word, 
heraldry embraces all those duties 
which fall within the domain of the 
herald, and so comprises genealogy, 
the rules of precedence and official 
ceremonial, and the art of armory. 
Generally, however, the term is 
restricted to the last-named branch, 
which is concerned with the de- 
vices placed on shields or banners 
as distinguishing marks of indivi- 
duals, families, or territorial divi- 
sions, as weU as the ornaments 
surrounding the shield. 

Heraldry as a science, resting on 
hereditary descent of such de- 
vices as a fundamental fact, can- 
not be traced further back than 
the early 12th century, though 
there were signs of it nearly a him- 
dred years earlier, and no "doubt it 
owed a great debt to that art of 
symbolism adopted in remote ages 
and by many peoples to distinguish 
tribes and individuals. Some of 
the symbols or charges used in 
heraldry are unquestionably of 


extreme antiquity. Such are the 
snake-like dragon, the lion, and the 
single and double-headed eagle, as 
weU as such conventionalised floral 
and plant forms as the cinquefoil. 

All these and many more may be 
found on the coins, pottery, and 
monuments of ancient Greece and 
Rome, often shown as decorating 
the shields or standards of warriors. 
Some of these charges may also be 
traced on Assyrian monuments 
and in the hieroglyphics of Egypt 
(where we see them representing 
dynasties, gods, and territorial 
divisions), and even among savage 
races chiefs and whole tribes are 
found using distinctive head- 
dresses or tattoo marks. Many of 
these symbols were totemistic, and 
to that degree were really here- 
ditary to a family. But in the 
main, outside totemism and those 
symbols attributed to tribal or 
local divinities, the devices found 
in antiquity and among barbarian 
people were personal, and do not 


often show stability even in that 
restricted sense. 

This want of stability character- 
ises the early heraldry of Europe. 
While it is extremely likely that 
over most of Europe certain 
totemistic, tribal, and territorial 
devices subsisted well into the 
feudal days, there is no direct 
evidence that they were used on 
shields, helmets, or standards. 
An important influence on the 
early development of heraldry was 
probably the tournament, which 
by the end of the 12th century 
was a widespread institution. 
Knights who took part in tourna- 
ments were leaders in war, and 
their personal and family emblems 
were important in both contexts. 

Symbol of Identity 

As the armour of the Christian 
knights became heavier and thus 
more effective as an agency for 
concealing individuality, the ad- 
vantages of these identity symbols, 
serving as signs for rallying scat- 
tered henchmen, became self-evi- 
dent, and were gradually adopted. 
Some of the best known feudal 
coats of arms appeared only to- 
wards the 13th century. 

No heraldic symbol of any kind 
appeared on the great seals of kings 
of England before Richard I. ffis 
first great seal has no such device 
as three Hons, but we see on the 
shield borne by his equestrian 
figure a lion rampant. The three 
lions passant guardant do not 
appear until his second seal. 

Heralds are first heard of on the 
Continent late in the 12th century, 
but in England not imtil the reign 
of Edward I. Their primary con- 
cern was with the conduct of 
tournaments, but this from the 
first necessitated a knowledge of 
armorial bearings, and as time 
went on their concern with the 
latter assumed relatively greater 
importance. They made heraldic 
collections known as rolls of arms ; 
and under Henry V, if not earlier, 
they had responsibilities for ensur- 
ing that arms were not assnmed 
without right. 

The court of chivalry, under the 
constable and marshal, tried cases 
where the usurpation of arms was 
alleged, from the reign of Edward 
III to that of George II. Its most 
famous achievement was the trial 
of the issue between Sir Richard le 
Scrope and Sir Robert Grosvenor, 
both of whom claimed a golden 
bend on a blue field. From 1.385 
to 1390 a splendid array of French, 
Scottish, and Continental chivalry 
appeared to give evidence, and 
finally Richard II delivered judge- 
ment in favour of le Scrope. By 
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degrees the unsystematic recording 
of arms by the heralds developed 
into regular surveys called visita- 
tions, with the dual purpose of 
recording genuine arms and check- 
ing their improper assumption. 
Henry VIII in 1530 put these syir- 
veys on a strict legal basis which 
eontinued till 1688. The records 
of these visitations are preserved 
in the Heralds’ College. 

Although at first many of the 
armorial devices assumed were 
personal, the basis soon became in 
the main feudal and territorial ; 
i.e. many of the most prized coats 
of arms were attached to fiefs. 
Consequently we find that men of 
noble birth and ancient lineage 
who became possessed of import- 
ant fiefs by inheritance, marriage, 
or gift, commonly gave up their 
patem^ arms for those of the 
territorial dignity. 

In many more instances they 
-were quartered or otherwise incor- 
porated. Another peculiarity of 
these feudal territorial arms was 
that, with certain modifications, 
they were assumed or granted to 
sub-feudatory families or families 
related to the great chief. A good 
illustration of this is seen in the 
golden wheatsheaves of Chester, 
borne by the earls of Chester, and 
found on the shields of a large 
number of old Cheshire families, 
including ^the Grosvenors. 

Armorial Complications 

It was the medieval theory that 
the unaltered arms of a family 
belonged only to its head for the 
time being, and that his younger 
brothers and sons and even his 
heir in his lifetime must “ differ- 
•ence ” them in some way. With 
time, the increasing number of 
coats of arms in use made it pro- 
gressively more difficult to differ- 
ence one without producing an 
undue resemblance to some other ; 
and differences were replaced by 
the marks of cadency. Pinally 
even the use of these was dropped. 

As time advanced the work of 
the professional armorists, though 
preventing chaos, introduced many 
complications, doing away with 
the charming simplicity of the 
early feudal days. These restric- 
tions and complications went on 
steadily increasing, until by the 
19th century the original beauty 
and direct appeal had vanished, 
too often under a mass of meaning- 
less absurdities. Moreover, as 
blazoning and marshalling of arms 
became more complicated, so did 
the dexterity and bold spiritedness 
of the heraldic artist diminish. 
This deterioration of heraldic art 
became most swift in the early ISth 


century and went on past the mid- 
Victorian period. Then came a 
revival of heraldry, a harking back 
to the feudal examples, which gave 
birth to a painstaking school of 
heraldic artists. 

In blazoning, heralds distinguish 
four main divisions — the field (the 
surface of the shield or banner) ; 
tinctures (colours, metals, and 
furs) ; charges (animated crea- 
tures, celestial boffies, flowers, and 
plants, inanimate objects and 
conventional figures placed as 
distinguishing ornaments on the 
field ) ; and externals, which in- 
clude crest and badge, helmet, 
coronet or cap, supporters, mant- 
ling, and distinguishing devices. 

Degrees of Coat-Armour 

In coat-armour ten degrees were 
recognized. 1. Arms of dominion, 
belonging to a sovereign state. 2, 
Arms of pretension, home in their 
entirety, in a shield of pretence 
over the paternal arms, or quar- 
tered, by a prince claiming domi- 
nion over another state. 3^. Arms 
of community, belonging to reli- 
gious, charitable, and scholastic 
establishments, corporate bodies, 
including cities and boroughs, 
chartered guilds and companies. 
4. Arms of patronage, or arms of 
community and office borne by 
certain holders of office, such as 
bishops, abbots, heralds. 5. Arms 
of succession, borne by inheritors 
and grantees of fiefs and manors. 

6. Arms of assumption, or arms of 
a vanquished foe assumed by the 
victor (more often part of the arms 
or crest were assumed). Some 
heralds made another division for 
arms of territorial assumptions, 
or those borne by a non-ruling 
claimant to a territory, which are 
practically identical with No. 2. 

7. Paternal arms, descending from 
father to children, and in certain 
cases hereditable from the maternal 
side. 8. Arms of alliance, or the arms 
of a wife, borne in an escutcheon 
of pretence (a small central over- 
all or surtout shield) if she is an 
heiress, or impaled otherwise ; the 
arms of the heiress being quartered 
by the children with their paternal 
arms. 9. Arms of adoption, borne 
by strangers in blood by virtue 
of a gift by will or other deed, for 
which sanction by the sovereign 
is required. 10. Arms of conces- 
sion, or arms of honourable aug- 
mentation, being complete coats of 
arms, parts of coats of arms or 
special charges or devices (crests 
or supporters) granted by the 
sovereign as a special favour. 

The field or shield was plotted 
out into various sections to facili- 
tate blazoning. The left side, as 


viewed by the spectator, is called 
the dexter, the right the sinister, it 
being assumed that the shield is 
borne by the owner. The top is the 
chief, or in chief ; the middle the 
fess point ; the space between this 
and the chief is the honour point ; 
and the bottom part the base. 

As regards tinctures, gold and 
silver, together with the five 
colours, red, blue, green, black, 
and purple, to which a dark blood- 
red and orange were later added, 
were universally recognized ; also 
ermine and those quaintly con- 
ventionalised other fiirs, vair and 
potent. It was generally laid down 
that metal should not rest on 
metal, nor colour on colour, but 
there are numerous exceptions, 
especially on the Continent. 

First among the great body of 
charges come conventional or 
geometric figures, broad bands or 
crosses, called ordinaries. These 
are spacious and very properly 
may bear other charges. In early 
heraldry overloading was avoided, 
yet the heraldic artists always en- 
deavoured to fill the shield or 
banner. If a king of England bore 
a shield broad at the top and 
narrowing to a point at the base, 
the topmost lion was a big, bold 
beast, the one beneath a little 
smaller, and the third a tiny 
animal. These fundamental ideas 
of design and the need to fiiU space 
appropriately had their influence 
on blazoning. Thus three charges 
on a shield, unless special directions 
are given, are borne two above and 
one below. 

Bearing oi Crests 

A coat of arms may be complete 
without a crest. As a matter of 
fact, crests were either borne by 
the prescriptive right of long usage, 
or were the subject of specific 
mention in grants, the original 
assumption being that they should 
be borne only by warriors, or at 
least by those entitled to levy or 
to lead men-at-arms. No woman 
except a sovereign princess was 
entitled to use a crest. 

Apparently in the course of visi- 
tations, applicants who considered 
a crestless armorial shield incom- 
plete, or those anxious to advance 
pretensions, put forward old family 
badges or personal devices and got 
them recognized by the com- 
plaisant presiding herald as genu- 
ine crests. This abuse and the 
bad taste of the heralds account 
for so many absurd figures being 
employed as crests, many of which 
would be quite impossible orna- 
ments to helmets intended for 
personal wear, which, of course, 
is the test of the genuinely old. 
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The use of supporters {e.g. the 
lion and unicorn in the British 
roj’al arms) came in fairly late ; 
they were a matter of accidental 
growth, mere external ornamen- 
tations, but speedily recognized as 
of value in denoting alliance and 
territorial dominion. They were 
long only partially admitted as 
hereditary. 

In later practice supporters are 
supposed to be borne only by 
sovereigns, princes, peers and their 
eldest sons, and those enjoying 
the right by special grant — a form 
of augmentation. But from the 
16th century English heralds made 
it common form to ^ant sup- 
porters in connexion with arms of 
community, particularly those 
given to guilds and chartered 
companies. 

Unfortunately the multiplication 
of rules begat a race of uninspired 
heralds who blazoned by rule of 
thumb and thought that piling on 
of detail and over-elaboration in 
marshalling tended to increase 
dignity, though it really detracted 
from novel simplicity and led to a 
succession of worthless follies. 

The Aspreciation of Heraldry 

Heraldry meant much in the 
days when armorial bearings and 
other heraldic insignia appeared 
on signets and more formal seals, 
glittered in jewelled glass windows, 
^owed on tapestri^ or painted 
walls, even on personal garments, 
marked the possession of treasured 
books, and told graphically on the 
illuminated genealogical scroll or 
spreading family tree the story of 
cherished alliances. It played a 
useful part, appreciated by his- 
torian and antiquary and no less 
by the artist. Employed with 
discretion, it still fills a place, and 
is as helpful to the family annalist 
as it is to the decorative artist of 
sound taste. 

Bibliography, A Complete Body 
of Heraldry, J. Edmondson, 1780 ; 
An Ordinary of British Armorials, 
J. W. Papworth, 1874 ; The 
General Armory, Sir B. Burke, 
1884 ; The Book of Public Arms, 
A. C. Fox Davies, 1916; A.B.C. 
of Heraldry, G. C. Rothery, 1916; 
The Romance of Heraldry, C. W. 
Scott Giles, 1929 ; Papal Heraldry, 
D. L, Galbraith, 1930 ; Heraldry 
in England, A. R. Wagner, 1946. 

Heralds* College on College 
OF Aems. Society incorporated and 
endowed in 1483 by Richard III, 
to attend the earl marshal’s court, 
and determine upon descents, pedi- 
grees, escutcheons, and the like. 
The college is composed of the 
three kings of arms (Garter, Clar- 
enceux, and Norroy), the six 
heralds (Windsor, Chester, Lan- 


caster, York, Richmond, and 
Somerset), four pursuivants Rouge 
Croix, Bluemantle, Rouge Dragon, 
and Portcullis), and two extra 
heralds. 

The members are nominated by 
the earl marshal, and hold their 
places by patent during good be- 
haviour. Their general duties are 
to attend the sovereign at the 
house of lords, and on certain high 
festivals to the chapel royal; to 
make proclamations, marshal the 
proceedings at public processions, 
and attend the installation of the 
knights of the garter. They grant 
coats armorial to persons properly 
authorised to bear them, and in- 
vent and emblazon devices when 
no hereditary arms are known to 
belong to the applicant for a grant. 
The original college was destroyed 
in the Great Fire, 1666. The present 
brick edifice in Queen Victoria St., 
London, E.C.4, was built about 
1669 by Wren. It contains a fine 
panelled hall with a carved throne. 

Herat. City of Afghanistan, 
sometimes called the key of India 
from its strategic position. It is 
the capital of the prov. of the same 
name, and is situated on the Hari 
Rud, at an alt. of 3,000 ft., about 
400 m. almost due W. of Kabul, 
and 60 m. from the Russian and 
Persian frontiers. Founded by 
Alexander the Great, it is a great 
centre of roads. It stands in a 
beautiful and fertile district, and 
manufactures fine carpets and silks. 
Pop. 86,000. 

H^ault. A river of France. 
Rising on the slopes of Mont 
Aigonal, in the Cevennes, it flows 
first S. and then S.W. along the 
foot of the S. buttress of these 
mts., and issues into the Gulf of 
Lions near Agde. The chief towns 
on its banks are VaUeraugue (Gard 
dept.), Amiane, Gignac (H6rault 
dept.). Length, 78 m. 

H^rault. Maritime dept, of 
France. It adjoins the depts. of 
Aude, Tam, Aveyron, and Gard, 
and its coast, consisting chiefly of 
a string of sandy lagoons {etangs), 
is on the N.W. of the Gulf of the 
lion. It formed part of the old 
prov. of Languedoc. Towards the 
sea the ground slopes gently, but 
in the N.W. rise the Monts de 
I’Espinouse and Monts Garrigues, 
the southern flanks of the Cevennes. 
The principal rivers are the H^rault 
and Orb ; part of the Canal des 
fitangs runs through the dept, 
from Aigues Mortes (Gard) to 
Cette, the Canal du Midi continu- 
ing to Agde, Beziers, and into the 
dept, of Aude. 

The vineyards are the most 
important commercial feature of 


Heraulfc, and there are several 
important mineral workings, e.p. 
copper, lead, and building stone! 
Salt is produced from the neigh- 
bourhood of the lagoons, and cSte 
has a large fishing fleet. The most 
important towns are the capital, 
Montpellier, Lodeve, B4darieux, 
P4zenas, Ganges, and Frontignan. 
Area, 2,402 sq. m. Pop. 461,000. 

Herault de Sdchelles, Maeie 
Jean (1769-94). French Revolu- 
tionary. A Parisian, he was bom 
Sept. 20, 1769. He was a lawyer 
and literary figure before he took 
part in the capture of the Bastill^ 
and then as judge and member of 
the legislative assembly (president 
from Sept., 1792) moved to the 
extreme Left. Frequently , presi- 
dent of the convention, he drew up 
the constitution of 1793 and was 
appointed to the committee of 
public safety. Having incurred the 
enmity of Robespierre, he was 
guillotined with the Dantoniats, 
April 6, 1794. 

Herb. Plant whose stem, from 
the absence of woody tissue, dies 
to the ground annually. Herbs, 
however, may be annual, biennial, 
or perennial in duration. Annuals 
spring from the seed, flower, fruit, 
and die all within one season. 
Biennials during their first season 
accumulate a store of food in an 
underground rootstock which is 
expended the second season in the 
production of an aerial stem, flow- 
ers, and fruit ; then they die. Peren- 
nials produce annual stems in 
succession during an indefinite 
number of years, such stems dying 
in autumn after their valuable 
contents have been withdrawn in o 
an underground rootstock, tuber,, 
bulb, or corm. The word herbs is 
used by gardeners to indicate 
plants, whether herbs or shrubs 
botanically, employed for flavour- 
ing in cookery, such as horehound, 
mint, parsley, rue, sage, tansy, and 
thyme. A herbalist is one who 
deals in herbs, especially those use- 
ful for medicinal purposes. Before 
the medical profession reached its 
present ubiquity, many persons 
resorted to Wbalists in cases of 
illness. A herbal is a book in which 
plants and names are described. 
See Botany. 

Herbaceous Plants. Plants 
wholly of soft material, without 
woody stems. They are either 
annual, produced from seed and 
dying within the same year ; bien- 
nial, produced from seed one year 
and dying the next ; or perennial, 
when the rootstock survives in the 
ground, while the season’s growth 
dies down before the approach of 
winter. See Garden. 
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H6rbariuiix (Lat. ). Collection 
of dried plants attached to loose 
sheets of paper, arranged in genera, 
and these again grouped in the 
natural orders. In making such a 
collection, care should be taken to 
select typical and perfect speci- 
mens, showing all the parts of the 
plant, root, stem, leaves, flowers, 
and fruit They are dried, under 
increasing pressure between many 
changes of fairly absorbent paper, 
before they are mounted, and then 
attached by narrow strips of 
gummed paper or by cotton 
stitches. The cabinet in which 
they are stored should not be 
placed against an outer wall, or 
the specimens will be attacked by 
mould. Camphor or naphthalene 
should be freely used in the cabinets, 
which should be frequently in- 
spect^, to keep away destructive 
insects. See Botany. 

Herbart, Johann Friedrich 
(1776-1841). German philosopher 
and educationist He was born at 
Oldenburg, ■hhhhhmi 
M ay 1776, 
and while a 
tutor in Switz- 
erland, in 1797, 
made the ac- 
quaintance of 
Pestalozzi, 
whose system 
aroused in him 

an interest in « 

j ^ T German philosopher 
education. In 

1805 he became professor of philo- 
sophy at Gottingen, and in 1808 suc- 
ceeded Kant at Kdnigsberg. The 
result of his educational theories 
was seen in the foundation of a 
pedago^cal seminary. In 1833, 
having incurred the displeasure of 
’the Ptosian authorities by his ad- 
vanced ideas, he returned to GSttin- 
gen, where he died Aug. 14, 1841. 

At first a follower of Fichte, 
Herbart later found himself at 
variance with him on the question 
of human freedom. He denied 
that man was free and independent 
ot circumstances, and reverted to 
Kant’s theory that behind the 
world ot sense there were a number 
of real things, unaffected by the 
operations of the mind These 
“reals,” resembling the atoms of 
Democritus and the monads of 
Leibniz, are simple elements, 
differing m quality, which act and 
react upon one another in a strug- 
gle for self-preservation, and thus 
originate the physical world- The 
soul is one of these reals, whose re- 
actions give rise to presentations 
which become ideas. These ideas 
act as forces stnving for possession 
of the threshold of consciousness. 

Herbart was the first to raise edu- 
cation to the dignity of a science. 
His views have had much influence, 




especially in America, where there is bury, Wilts, 1630-33, where he re- 
a Herbart Soc. Consult The Secret paired the church (S. John’s) and 
of Herbart, F. H. Hayward, 1907. rebuilt the parsonage. He married 
Herbert, Sie Alan Patrick Danvera. of Baynton, Wilts, 

(b. 1890). British writer and 1629, and, dying ot consumption, 
94 ifion V.O was buried m Bemerton church, 

at Winchester Bemerton was restored in 1866. 
and New Col- Herbert’s saintly life at Bemer- 
lege Oxford reflected in the manual A 

a^d’was called P"®®* ‘■he Temple, or the 

Country Par- 
son, His Char- 
acter and Rule 
of Holy Life, 
first printed 
in 1662. His 
chief work, 
The Temple, 
Sacred Poems 
and Private 

bopiuai VCTBC, UXA ^ Ejaculations, 

misuse of English. Of his novels EngUsh poet planned in 
The Water Gipsies, 1930, and From a print reference to 

Holy Deadlock, 1934, were best arehiteoture, and packed 

^own, though ^ war book, ^ The thought and precept, was 

Secret Battle, 1919,- was highly printed 1633, and ran through 

esteemed. As a librettist he. ex- editions in that year ; by 1670, 

celled in comic opera and revue, 20,000 copies had been issued. The 
Riverside Nights (with N. Playfair), in the Bodleian, was 

1925 ; Tantivy Towers; Derby given by Herbert, on his death-bed, 
Day; Streamline (with R. Jeans): ^ his friend, Nicholas Ferrar. of 
Bk Ben : Bless the Bride. 1947. , yttle Gidding. 

versity as Independent Oonserva- 

tive M.P 193^. In 1937 he Coleri^ 

r 

^ the Mat^o^ Cai^s Act The PUgrimage has been descrilld 
(see Diyoroe). A warm defender ^ TB„„|an ’8 Pilgrim’s Progress in 
of the mdayidual against bureau- The conceits in the 

oratio interference, he was kmght- ^^re attributed to the influence 

ed 1945. In the Second Great Herbert’s friend, John Donne 
War he was a petty officer in the fjerbert found his chief relaxation 
naval auxiliary patrol. He pub. i^ devotion to music. 


to the bar in 
1918. From 
1910 he con- 
tributed to 
Punch, joining 
Sir Alan Herbert, the staff in 

British writer 1924 . ^ out- 

standing wit, he published volumes 
of light sketches, satirical and 
topical verse, and attacks on the 
misuse of English. Of his novels 
The Water Gipsies, 1930, and 


George neroeri, 
English poet 

From a print 


his autobiography in 1950, 
Herbert, George (1693-1633) 
English poet and divine. Born in 


Bibliography. Life, L Walton, 
1670, often reprinted: Works, ed. 
A. B. Grosart, 1874: R. A- Will- 


Montgomery, Wales, April 3, 1593, ^rntt, 1885 ; G.’h. Palmer, 1905 ; The 
younger brother of Lord Herbert Temple, ed. E. 0. S. Gibson, 1899 ; 
of Cherbury, he was educated at Q. Herbert and BUs Times, A. 6. 
Westminster School and Trinity Hyde, 1907. 

(College, Cam- 
bridge. He became i 
fellow, 1616, and | 
was public orator, 

1619-27. Disap- 
pointed of court ' 
preferment under 
James I, he 
turned to the 
study of divinity. 

He was prebend of 
Leighton Broms- 
wold, Hunts, with 
the stall of Leigh- 
ton Ecclesia in 
Linooin Cathedral, 

1626 , restored the 
church of S. Mary, 

Leighton, was -ir 

rector of Fuggles- Herbert. Tne old enuren at neuierion, ueai aanauury, 

ton with Berner- ot which he was rector, and where he was boned m 1638 
ton, near Salis- Frm 
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Herbert, Sir John Arthur 
(1895-1943). British administra- 
tor. Educated at Wellington and 
Harvard, he was commissioned 
in the Royal Horse Guards in 
1916, and served on the Western 
Front. Retiring from the army in 
1934, he entered parliament as 
Conservative at a by-election in 
Monmouth, becoming in 1937 
private secretary to Lord Stanley 
at the India office. In 1939 he 
succeeded Lord Brabourne as 
governor of Bengal ; his term was 
marked by great political diffi- 
culties, which obliged him to take 
emergency powers. His work in 
combating famine and organizing 
the war effort of the prov. over- 
taxed his health, and he was taken 
iU in Aug., 1943 ; resigned Oct. 22; 
and died Dec. 11. 

Herbertof Cherbury, Edward 
Herbert, 1st Baron (1583-1648). 
English philosopher, historian, and 
diplomatist. Born at Eyton-on- 
Sevem, near Wroxeter, March 3, 
1583, he went to Oxford when a 
boy of fourteen. He afterwards 
travelled much on the Continent, 
where he made the acquaintance 
of Isaac Casaubon and Constable 
Montmorency, and gained the re- 
putation of a skilful and fearless 
duellist and man of pleasure. In 
1614 he fought with distinction 
under the prince of Orange in the 
Netherlands and was twice am- 
bassador to Paris. He was recalled 
owing to a dispute with Constable 
de Luynes as to the treatment of 
the French Protestants, and a 
second time in connexion with the 
proposed marriage of Henrietta 
Maria of France 
and Prince 
Charles. His 
services were 
rewarded with 
an Irish and 
then an English 
peerage as 
Baron Herbert 
of Cherbury. 
Lord Herbert of At first a sup- 
Cherbury, English porter of the 
philosopher 

From a contem. portrait TOyallSt party, 

he subsequently 
went over to the parliamentarians. 
He died in London, Aug. 20, 1648. 

Herbert of Cherbury is usually 
called the founder of English 
deism, a system of natural religion. 
He assumes that all men are alike 
in the possession of certain com- 
mon notions, in which the funda- 
mental truths are represented. 
The five common notions of natural 
religion are: the existence of a 
supreme being ; the duty of 
worshipping ffiim ; virtue and 
piety are the most important 




elements of worship : the necessity 
for repentance of sins; a future 
life with rewards and punishments. 
Revelation is possible to indivi- 
duals, but must not be opposed to 
these five notions. Natural in- 
stinct is the faculty whereby the 
common notions as to the relations 
of things are apprehended and 
applied without the process of 
reasoning. His chief work is De 
Veritate (On Truth), 1624. 

Herbert of Lea, Sidney Her- 
bert, Lord (1810-61). British 
politician. Born at Richmond, 
Sept. 16, 1810, 
a younger son 
of the 11th earl 
of Pembroke, he 
was educated 
at Harrow and 
Oriel College, 
Oxford. He 
entered Parlia- 
ment as Con- 
Lord Herbert of Lea, servative M.P. 

for S. Wilts in 

After G.nicumona 

tained the seat till 1861. In 1834 he 
was made secretary to the board of 
control, and in 1841 secretary to 
the admiralty ; there he remained 
until in 1845 he entered Sir Robert 
Peel’s Cabinet as 
secretary at war. 

Still a Peelite, he 
returned to the same 
office in 1852, re- 
signing in 1855 on 
the inquiry into the 
failure of the army 
organization in the 
Crimea. Herbert was 
responsible for send- 
ing thither Florence 
Nightingale. He 
returned again in 
1859, but in 1861 
resigned, having just 
been made a peer, 
and died Aug. 2. Two sons success- 
ively became earls of Pembroke. 

Herberton. Town of Queens- 
land, Australia. It stands 2,893 ft. 
above sea level, 82 m. by rly. S.W. 
of Cairns, its port. Once a mining 
centre, it still produces tin and 
some copper, wolfram, and other 
minerals. Pop. 869. 

Herbertshobe. Former name 
of the port in Neu Pommem (now 
New Britain), Bismarck Archipel- 
ago, now known as Kokopo {q.v.). 
As capital of Germany’s Pacific 
colonies it was superseded 1910 by 
Rabaul, 14 m. N.W. It was cap- 
tured by Australians, Sept., 1914. 

Herb Paris {Paris quadrtfolia). 
Perennial herb, one of the family 
Liliaceae. It is a native of Europe 
and N. and W. Asia. It has a stout 
white, creeping rootstock, a round 




Herb Robert, leaves and 
flowers 


Herb Paris, foliage and flowers 

stem, bearing near its summit a 
single whorl of four large oval 
leaves, and above them the soli- 
tary flower, consisting of four large 
green sepals and four very narrow 
yellow petals. The eight or more 
stamens are continued as long 
points beyond the anthers. The 
ovary is purple, very large, and 
shining, and develops into a black 
four-celled berry. The flower has 
an offensive odour which attracts 
flies. The plant resembles Trillium. 

Herb Robert {Geranium rober- 
tianum ). Soft, hairy annual herb, 
member of the family Geraniaceae. 

It is a native of Eur- 
ope, N. Africa, and 
W. Asia. Its leaves 
are divided into five 
leaflets, which are 
again finely lobed 
and divided, smellinsr 
disagreeably when 
bruised (hence its 
local name of Stink- 
ing Bob). The flow'ers 
are pale purple, 
streaked with red, 
produced all through 
the season. The 
whole plant often 
turns red. 

Herculaneum (Gr. HeraHeion). 
Ancient Italian coast town, be- 
tween Naples and Pompeii, at the 
foot of Mt. Vesuvius. Originally 
Oscan and closely connected with 
Greek Naples, it was occupied by 
the Samnites and finally by the 
Romans. In Nero’s time it was 
greatly damaged by an earthquake, 
and in the autumn of 79 was totally 
destroyed, together with Pompeii, 
by an eruption of Vesuvius. The 
villages of Portici and Resina were 
built over the site. In 1719, during 
the sinking of a well, parts of 
the ancient city were discovered. 
Excavations were carried on there- 
after at irregular intervals. The 
town had been buried to a depth of 
50 feet under volcanic mud which 
had solidified, so its investigation 
presents great technical difficulties. 
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Herculaneum. General view ot the excavations looking along one of the streets 
of the buried Roman city 


In 1927 modern scientific excav* 
ation was undertaken by the 
Italian government. 

The town was smaller, with far 
less commercial activity, than Pom- 
peii. Its architectural remains are 
of less interest and variety, except 
its houses, which show points of 
interest not found at Pompeii ; its 
works of art are superior, and in- 
clude a picture of Theseus and the 
Minotaur, and exquisite bronzes. 
Great hopes were once aroused 
by the discovery, in a country 
house outside the walls, of a large 
collection of papyrus rolls, but 
they proved of little value. See 
Vesuvius ; consult Herculaneum, 
Waldstein and Shoobridge, 1908. 
Ercolano, A. Maiuri, 1932. 

Hercules. Northern constella- 
tion situated between Lyra and 
Bootes. One of the Ptolemaic con- 
stellations, it contains several 
double and variable stars, and the 
globular cluster Messier 13. 

Hercules (Gr. Herakles), Hero 
in Greek classical mythology. He 
was the son of Zeus by Alcmene, 
wife of Amphitryon, king of Thebes. 
The jealous Hera, wife of Zeus, sent 
two serpents to destroy the baby 
Hercules in his cradle, but the 
infant strangled them both with his 
hands. Receiving the hand of 
Megara, daughter of the king of 
Thebes, as reward for having slain 
Erginus, king of Orchomenus, the 
oppressor of the Thebans, he had 
by her several children, whom, 
driven mad by his old enemy Hera, 
he slew. After being purified of 
this deed, Hercules was instructed 
by the Delphic oracle to go to 
Tiryns and serve Eurystheus, the 
king, for twelve years. 

It was for Eurystheus that he 

E erformed the celebrated Tw'elve 
labours; (1) The slaying of the 
Nemean lion, which he strangled 


with his own hands; (2) The de- 
struction of the many-headed Hy- 
dra of Lemae, a swamp near Argos ; 
(3) The capture alive of the Arca- 
^an stag, with golden antlers and 
brazen feet ; (4) The capture alive 
in a net of the Erymanthian boar ; 
(5) The cleansing bf the stables of 
Augeas, which he carried out in a 
night by turning the rivers Alpheua 
and Peneus through them ; (6) The 
destruction of the Stymphalian 
birds, monsters with brazen beaks 
and claws, and feeders on human 
flesh ; (7) The capture of the mia.d 
bull which Poseidon had sent to 
Minos, king of Crete ; (8) The cap- 
ture of the man-eating horses of 
Diomedes, king of the Bistones in 
Thrace ; (9) The taking of the gir- 
dle of Hippolyte, queen of the 
Amazons ; (10) The seizure of the 
oxen of Geiyon, the three-headed 
monster of the island of Erytheia ; 
(11 ) The taking of the three golden 
apples from the garden of the Hes- 
perides ; (12) The bringing of 
Cerberus, the three-headed dog of 
Hades, from the lower world. 

Besides these labours Hercules 
performed many other deeds. In 
the war between the gods and the 
giants he assisted Zeus to victory ; 
he accompanied the Argonauts in 
the expedition in quest of the 
Golden Fleece; and he rescued 
Hesione, daughter of Laomedon, 
from a sea-monster. Going mad a 
second time, he murdered his friend 
IpMtus. Ordered by the Delphic 
oracle to work three years for wages 
as an atonement and to give the 
wages to Eurytus, father of Iphitus. 
he entered the service of Omphale, 
quean of Lydia. On a visit to 
Calydon he won the hand of 
Deianira, who, becoming jealous, 
sent him a poisonous shirt, steeped 
in the blood of the centaur Nessus 
Hercules put the shirt on and the 


poison caused him such pain that 
he tore strips of flesh from his body 
in his attempt to pull off the shirt. 
In this condition he was brought to 
Trachis, and made arrangements 
for his own funeral pyre. When the 
pyre began to bum, a cloud de- 
scended upon it in which Hercules 
was borne away to Olympus. 
The worship of Hercules was first 
introduced to Greece by the 
Phoenicians, the original object of 
adoration being the Babylonian 
sun god Baal, who goes through 
twelve labours as he goes through 



Hercules. Autigue colossal statue 
known as the Famese Hercules 

JSaplM Muteum 

the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 
In Italy the worship of the Greek 
Heracles was combined with that 
of an old Italian hero. Pron. Her- 
cu-leez. See Greek Art. 

Hercules, Pillars of. Ancient 
name for the rocks forming the 
entrance to the Mediterranean Sea, 
ue, Calpe (Gibraltar) in Europe, 
and Abyla (Ceuta) in Africa. Vari- 
ous legends describe them either as- 
tern asunder by Hercules to admit 
the Atlantic or as joined together 
to keep out the ocean monsters. 

Hercules Beetle. Large species 
of beetle. Belonging to the genus 
D 3 mastes, it is found in the tropical 



j 


Hercules Beetle. The male carrying 
bis mate between his horns 

districts of America. It is often 
between five and six inches long ; 
and the male has a pair of large 
horns which somewhat suggest 
the pincers of a crab. 
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Herc^nian Forest. In ancient 
geography, a vast forested moun- 
tain region N. of the Danube. 
Caesar in his commentaries on the 
■Gallic War saj^s it took nine days to 
cross, while in some parts 60 days’ 
march did not avail to reach its 
limits. It seems to have included 
the m dera Switzerland, the entire 
Alpine mass, Transylvania, and 
part of Russia. 

Herder, Johann Gottfried 
VON (174^1803). German critic 
and poet. He was bom at 
Mohrungen, East Prussia, Aug. 25, 
1744, of humble parentage. At 
Konigsberff university he was 
much influenced by Kant. He 
became a school teacher and 
' pastor at Riga in 1764, and thanks 
to Goethe’s interest Ijecame first 
preacher at Weimar, 1776, He 
had already published strong 
criticisms of Lessing’s Laocoon, in 
Kritische Walder (CSitical Forests), 
1769,’ and other writings. 

Herder occupied a dominating 
position among critics of his 
period. His love for the songs of 
the people as 
supporting his 
theory that 
poetry was the 
natural lan- 
guage of man 
bore fruit in 
his Stimmen 
der Vdlker in 
Liedern, 1778- 
79, and other 
works. One 
••ff his chief works is the Ideen zur 
Philosophie der Geschichte des 
Menschheit (Ideas on the Philoso- 
phy of the History of Mankind), 
1784r-91, Eng. trans. 1800. Herder 
died at Weimar, where he was vice- 
president of the consistory, Dec. 
18, 1803. Consult Herder and his 
Times, H, Nevinson, 1884. 

Herdman, Sir William Abbott 
U858-1924). A British scientist. 
Bom in Edinburgh, Sept. 8, 1858, 
he studied at the academy and 
university there. His chief sub- 
ject was zoology, and having been 
on the Challenger expedition, he 
was for a short time a demonstrator 
of zoology in Edinburgh. Made pro- 
fessor of natural history at Liver- 
pool in 1881, he began his work of 
investigating the ocean. He helped 
to found a marine biological station 
at Port Erin, Isle of Man, while for 
the British government he investi- 
gated the pearl fisheries of Ceylon. 
Herdman served the British As- 
sociation as general secretary, 
and in 1920 he was its president. 
His many honours included the 
F.R.S. and his writings The Fauna 
of Liverpool Bay, 1896-1900. 



J. 6. voiL Herder, 
German critic 


First professor of oceanography at 
Liverpool from 1919, he ^ed 
July 21, 1924. 

Heredia. Central province of 
Costa Rica. Its surface is moun- 
tainous, the highest point being 
the peak of Desengano, in the 
centre, which attains 6,310 ft. 
The uplands afford splendid pas- 
tures for the rearing of cattle, and 
the fertile valleys produce much 
coffee, which is exported. Pop. 
55,156. - 


Heredia, the capital of the prov., 
stands on a plateau at an alt. of 
3,785 ft., about 5 m. by rly. N. of 
San Jos6. It is a well planned 
town, with wide streets, and sub- 



J. M. de HSrddia, 
French poet 


stantial build- 
ings. Motor 
roads join it 
to (’ariago 
and Alajuela. 
Pop. 18,979. 

Herddia* 
Josis Mabia 
DE (1842- 


1905). French 
poet. Bom at 
Fortuna Cape- 
yere, Santiago de Cuba, Nov. 22, 
1842, of mixed French and Spanish 
origin, he was educated in Paris, 


and early became a disciple of 
Leconte de Lisle, and a member of 
the Parnassian school of poets, who 
regarded poetic form as being of 
supreme importance. His sonnets, 
collected under the title of Les 
Trophies, 1893, place him among 
the greatest w’-riters in this species 
of poetry. He died Oct. 3, 1905. 

Kere^, Pedro and Alonso 
DE. Two brothers who conquered 
Colombia for Spain between 1630 
and 1545. Pedro was the founder 
of the city of Cartagena. 

Hereditament (late Lat. here- 
ditare, to inherit). Term of English 
law. It refers to property that can 
be inherited, i.c. which goes to the 
heir and not to the personal repre- 
sentative. The term is wider than 
the term real property. It includes 
titles, advowsons, rights of com- 
mon, rights of way, certain offices 
— e.p. the office of earl marshal of 
England is hereditary in the family 
of the dukes of Norfolk — dignities, 
e.g. peerages and baronetcies, fran- 
chises, e,ff. markets and ferries, 
pensions, annuities, and rents. 
Some of these, such as rights of 
common and rents, issue out of 
land ; others are purely personal, 
like peerages and pensions. 


HEREDITY: A BIOLOGiCAU PROCESS 

Comyns J. A. Berkeley, Becturer in Biology, Chelsea Polsrtecbnlo 
The group of articles to which this belongs includes Biology; 
Eugenics ; Evolution ; Life ; Mendelism ; Reproduction ; Sex. 

See also Cell ; Cytology ; Family ; Genetics ; Instinct^ etc. 


Heredity is the phenomenon of 
the transmission of characters 
and qualities of organisms to sub- 
sequent generations. It is the direct 
result of reproduction in which 
process new organisms are initiated 
as masses of living material derived 
from their parents. 

Every organism, so far as is 
known, originates in this way and 
grows to show numerous recogniz- 
able features of structure and be- 
haviour. The process of growth 
itself is dependent on the parental 
provision of living substance and, 
among other things, on the intake 
of material, e.g. food or its equiva- 
lent, from the surroundings. So 
we may say that every organism is 
the product of the interaction of 
its vital inheritance and its en- 
vironment, and this is also true of 
its characters. Some of these, e.g. 
those by which we recognize the 
various kinds of plants and ani- 
mals, appear in generation after 
generation, no matter how the 
environment varies : an elephant 
has a trunk and tusks whether 
born and reared in the tropics or 
in a zoological garden ; a monkey 
puzzle tree is a monkey puzzle 
whether grown in Chili or at Kew. 


Hence it must be presumed that 
apart from providing the condi- 
tions suitable for the life of the 
organism, the environment has 
little effect on such characters. 
Their appearance must be due 
essentially to the nature of the 
vital material provided to initiate 
each generation by its parents. 
They are heritable characters and 
their transmission is due to here- 
dity. Many characters both struc- 
tural and functional, besides those 
diagnostic of species, belong to 
this category, though the con- 
stancy of their appearance may 
not be as marked. 

On the other hand, such charac- 
ters as the callosity of labourers’ 
palms, the tanned skin of the white 
man caused by exposure to intense 
sunlight, and the blue coloration 
of normally pink hydrangea 
flowers, become apparent or result 
from modification of pre-existing 
features only under certain condi- 
tions. In these instances, although 
the vital material must have a 
capacity to change so as to exhibit 
the particular character, the actual 
change is induced by the environ- 
ment, and hence the character 
which results is said to be an 
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induced or acquired character or a 
modification. 

In general the parts of organ- 
isms which are concerned with 
their everyday activities, their 
bodies or somata, in contrast to 
their reproductive cells, must have 
prolonged intimate relations with 
the environment in order to per- 
form their functions ; for the re- 
productive cells such relationship 
is at most transitory. Hence it is 
not surprising that induced charac- 
ters are frequently seen in somata 
and not usually in reproductive 
cells, nor, since the induced char- 
acters are modifications' of somata* 
and new organisms are derived 
from reproductive cells, that modi- 
fications are not usually heritable. 

In this connexion it is necessary 
to reahze that in mammals 
generally, where the unborn off- 
spring is carried by the mother, 
peculiarities in its nurture may 
modify its inherited nature and so, 
when it begins its independent 
existence, it may already have 
acquired characters which are not 
t of its heritable constitution, 
the same way infection by 
pathogenic organisms may occur 
before birth, but the resulting 
disease is not to be regarded as 
inherited since it was not present 
oih initio. That, is not to say that 
no disease is heritable. A number 
of physiological diseases, defects 
in the functioning of digestive and 
excretory organs, brain and blood, 
as opposed to pathogenic diseases 
due to the presence of foreign 
organisms, are known to be 
heritable, as are predispositions 
to infection by certain pathogens 
such as haoillus tuheroulosus. 

Transmission of Characters 

In some instances there may be 
a semblance of transmission of 
acquired characters. Offspring 
which have the same heritable 
constitution as their parents, 
growing under similar conditions, 
will be likely to acquire for them- 
selves characters previously ac- 
quired by the parents, and so it 
may appear that the character 
has been transmitted, but, unless 
the character appears again with- 
out the assistance of environ- 
mental influence, it .cannot be 
regarded as inherited. A deeply 
saturating influence may occasion- 
ally affect the parental body and 
also bring about a modification in 
the reproductive cells so that the 
offspring come to be different, but 
when it does so the difference seen 
in the offspring is usually of 
another kind from that which is 
seen in the parental bodies. 
Should such a modification of 


germ cells occur, the peculiarity 
resulting from it in the offspring is 
likely to be repeated in later gen- 
erations. Thus, despite the facts 
that heredity tends to the regular 
reappearance of characters in suc- 
ceeding generations and environ- 
mental effects tend to be limited 
to the bodies of individuals, should 
reproductive cells be affected, a 
corresponding heritable change 
will occur. 

Variations of Incept 

What an organism can be, and 
how it can behave, depend prim- 
arily on its material constitution, 
and this depends on the incept 
handed on from the previous gen- 
eration. The nature of the incept 
differs with the method of repro- 
duction. Many plants can multiply 
by vegetative means, e.g. straw- 
berry plants, whose stolons root at 
their nodes, the intemodes rotting 
to separate the new plants so estab- 
lished. In these instances the new 
individuals seldom show any 
differences in their features from 
those of their parents : they are in 
fact parts of the body of their one 
parent growing separately. Much 
the same is true of lowly animals 
arising by fission, e.p. amoeba, and 
by budding, e.g, hydra, or of 
plants, of which there are many, 
that grow from asexual spores. 
When, however, sexual methods 
involving two parents are used, 
and shoSd those parents differ, it 
is obvious that no one of their off- 
spring can resemble both in all 
particulars ; the child of a brown- 
eyed father and a blue-eyed mother 
cannot have a pair of eyes which 
are both blue and brown. The 
sort of thing that may happen in 
such circumstances is discussed 
under Mendelism. 

Mendel’s original discoveries 
published in 1865 were the result 
of breeding experiments mainly on 
peas. He found, when he crossed 
a suitable tall pea plant with 
another that was dwarf, that the 
offspring resembled in stature one 
parent only — ^the tall one. The 
dwarf character did not, however, 
disappear from the race for ever. 
Breeding from the tall offspring 
gave a third generation, some only 
of which were taU, others were 
dwarf. Thus the dwarf character 
must have been latent (Mendel 
called it recessive) in the tall plants 
produced by the original cross. 
On the basis of experiments such 
as these Mendel postulated that 
an organism contains a number of 
“ unit characters,” that suitable 
characters of related organisms 
may be contrasted in pairs, and of 
any such pair one is dominant over 


(appears to the exclusion of) the 
other (the recessive) when they 
are both inherited. Despite this 
both dominant and recessive char- 
acters may be transmitted sep- 
arately to Afferent members of the 
next generation. Such separate 
transmission of characters inherited 
though not necessarily exhibited by 
an organism Mendel explained by 
supposing that gametes {q.v,) can 
each carry that which determines 
(the determinant factor or gene 
for) one only out of any pair of 
contrasting characters, and it is 
this “ purity of gametes which 
makes the reappearance of a re- 
cessive character possible. The 
tall plants resulting from the 
original cross inherited a gene for 
tallness from their tall parent and 
one for dwarfness from their dwarf 
parent. They were tall owing to 
the dominance of the tall char- 
acter. None of their gametes, how- 
ever, could carry the genes for 
both characters, so some carried 
one and others carried the other. 
In breeding from the tall plants 
there could be no control of the 
actual unions of gametes, and 
fusions happened between similar 
or dissimilar gametes purely by 
chance. If a “ tall ” gamete 
united with another of its kind, 
the resulting plant inherited only 
“ tall ” genes. It was homozygous 
for tallness and grew into a tall 
plant. If a “ tall ” gamete united 
with a “ dwarf” gamete, the plant 
was heterozygous and, because of 
dominance, tall like those of the 
previous generation. When two 
“ dwarf ” gametes fused, however, 
the plant was homozygous for 
dwarfness, and the dwarf character 
reappeared because there was no 
inheritance of taUness to mask it. 

MendePs Theories 

In general, the characters of an 
organism depend on the genes 
present in the gametes which 
united for its initiation, not on the 
characters exhibited by its par- 
ents. The essential feature of the 
sexual union is bi-gametic rather 
than bi-parental in this respect. 
In fact, the tail plants produced 
by Mendel’s original cross were 
allowed to pollinate themselves, as 
peas nomially do, so that their 
offspring were (setting aside the 
alternation of generations) uni- 
parental. 

It is apparent from the fore- 
going that although there are only 
two phenotypes (visibly different 
kinds), tall plants and dwarf 
plants, there are three genotypes 
(types by genetical constitution), 
homozygous tails, homozygous 
dwarfs, and heterozygous plants. 
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Of the genotypes, the first two 
each produce gametes of one kind 
only and hence can transmit to 
their offspring only that character 
which they themselves exhibit. 
The heterozygous plants, on the 
other hand, form two kinds of 
gametes, and so can transmit each 
character to different offspring 
despite the fact that they show 
only the dominant one. The gene 
which is actually passed on will 
cause the appearance of the appro- 
priate character only if it is dom- 
inant or if the gamete concerned 
unites with another bearing the 
gene for the recessive character. 

Breeding Experiments 

Reverting to the brown-eyed 
father and the blue-eyed mother, 
it is now clear that unless we know 
which of the two characters is 
dominant and the genetical con- 
stitution of the parent which shows 
that character, we are in no posi- 
tion to predict the eye colour of 
their children. Facts such as 
these, when they relate to plants 
and animals, may be determined 
by direct breeding experiments 
and have been so determined in a 
number of instances. Moreover, 
when breeding experiments are 
conducted in such a way as to 
provide numerous offspring, the 
numbers of the various kinds of 
these are found to bear definite 
proportional relationships to one 
another according to the genetical 
constitution of the parents. For 
example, a cross between two 
heterozygous tall pea plants gives 
homozygous tall plants, hetero- 
zygous tall plants and homozygous 
dwarf plants in the proportions of 
1:2:1, and between a hetero- 
zygous tall plant and a homo- 
zygous dwarf gives equal numbers 
of heterozygous tails and homo- 
zygous dwarfs. 

All cases are by no means as 
simple as this. Observable charac- 
ters may be determined by the 
interaction of genes ; dominance 
may not be complete, and so on. 
But given a sufficiently extensive 
and descriptive family history, an 
expert could ascertain how pairs 
of characters behaved in relation 
to one another and the genetical 
constitution of any individual in- 
cluded. Inductive* methods of this 
kind are used, because direct 
experiment is not feasible, in 
attempts to understand human 
heredity, but the data available 
are often scanty and so lead to 
deductions of probabilities rather 
than certainties. 

The Cbbomosomes The phy- 
sical basis of Mendelian heredity 
is mow known to rest in the 


chromosomes and their behaviour. 
Each gamete nucleus normally 
contains a haploid set of chromo- 
somes (see Cytology) and, when 
gametes fuse, two such sets are 
brought together into the nucleus 
of one cell in which it is often 
possible to distinguish the pairs of 
homologous chromosomes of the 
diploid set. At some time in the 
life history varying with different 
organisms, before gametes are 
again formed, meiosis occurs, and 
the homologous chromosomes of 
the two sets are separated into 
different nuclei. So we have only 
to assume that the gene for any 
character is present in one chromo- 
some and the gene for the allelic 
(alternative) character is in its 
homologue, and the mechanism 
leading to the purity of the gam- 
etes is apparent. The genes are 
separated into different gametic 
nuclei when ,the homologous 
chromosomes disjoin during 
meiosis. 

The assumption that genes are 
resident in the chromosomes is 
supported by a number of cases 
known, where the nuclei of organ- 
isms having a certain character 
contain a chromosome which is, 
under the microscope, distinguish- 
able by its structural peculiarity 
from its fellows. The character 
does not occur therefore in the 
absence of the peculiar chromo- 
some nor is it absent when that 
chromosome is present. 

Sex Chromosomes 

One of the simplest illustrations 
of this is found in sex chromo- 
somes. The fruit-fly Drosophila 
melanogaster has nuclei containing 
four pairs of chromosomes. In 
female flies, members of each pair 
are morphologically identical, but 
in male flies one member of one 
pair is somewhat larger than its 
homologue and is characteristic- 
ally hooked. In man there are 24 
pairs of chromosomes, the pairs 
being essentially alike in females, 
but in the male one member of one 
pair is smaller than its fellow. 

It must not be inferred that 
along any line of inheritance there 
will be found only two recurrent 
types. In any species there may 
be recognized many characters, 
and these are normally trans- 
mitted from generation to genera- 
tion in linked groups (see Cyto- 
logy). Each group of characters, 
apart from its relations with the 
allelic characters, behaves inde- 
pendently of any other group. 
Out of a number of allelic pairs, 
A and a, B and 6, C and c, etc., 
A is as likely as a to be carried by 
the same gamete that carries B 


or by that which carries b ; 
B and b are equally likely to be 
carried with C or c and so on. An 
individual heterozygous for three 
linkage groups A and a, B and 6, 
C and c could form gametes con- 
taining them in the following 
mixtures : ABC, aBC, A6C, abC, 
ABc, uBc, Abe, abc. If there are 
n linkage groups mixtures of 
them are possible. 

Linked Groups of Characters 

Linkage and the independent 
assortment of linked groups of 
characters have been shown by 
cytogenetical experiments to be 
due to three facts : characters 
linked in the same group result 
from genes present in one chromo- 
some ; allelic genes occur in homo- 
logous chromosomes (see Cyto- 
logy) ; in meiosis, homologous 
chromatids are separated into 
different nuclei accompanied, ac- 
cording to chance, by one or other 
member of every other pair of 
homologous chromatids. Again, 
although groups of characters are 
normally transmitted together, the 
linkage groups are sometimes 
broken, and recombinations of 
characters occur. So the constitu- 
tion and behaviour of the chromo- 
somes tend to cause characters to 
recur in successive generations in 
varying combinations. 

On the other hand, the sum 
total of the characters of any line 
is not invariable. New characters 
may arise. Genes themselves may 
occasionally undergo modification 
and produce new characters in the 
organism containing them. These 
gene mutations, as they have 
been called, serve to increase the 
number of possible character com- 
binations. The character induced 
by the mutated gene is generally 
found to be allelic to that con- 
trolled by the gene which became 
modified and to its original allele 
(alternative), so where in any 
line there were originally two 
possibilities and a gene mutation 
occurs, there then come to be 
three. In addition, occasional 
aberrant behaviour of whole 
chromosomes or nuclei may lead 
to gross modification of the nuclear 
complement and so to modifica- 
tion of characters. 

Non-Nucleab Heredity. It 
is upon the remarkable similarity 
in the behaviour of chromosomes 
and contrasting characters that 
the chromosome theory of heredity 
is chiefly based. So few instances 
of inheritance have been investi- 
gated which cannot be explained 
on this basis that there is a ten- 
dency to ignore the possibility of 
any other mechanism. In many 
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instances, truly, it is impossible 
to show that male gametes con- 
sist of an37thing in addition to 
nuclear material, and in these it 
would seem that all characters 
derived from the male parent 
must be transmitted by the 
nucleus. But egg cells always 
have considerable cytoplasm, and 
the nuclei of male gametes are 
sometimes surrounded by demon- 
strable cytoplasmic envelopes 
which, in the sexual process, fuse 
with the cytoplasm of the female 
gamete. Thus in all instances 
new individuals are endowed with 
cytoplasm, it may he by both 
parents, it may be by the female 
only, and there is no evidence 
that this cytoplasm does not 
carry heritable qualities. 

Genetical Ezpeiimenis 
That cytoplasmic inheritance is 
not yet fully investigated may be 
due to intrinsic difficulty. Gene- 
tical experiments depend essen- 
tially on difiference in characters, 
and when differing characters 
within a species are investigated, 
they usually behave in the Men- 
delian manner, and hence may be 
ascribed to genes in the chromo- 


the hybrid derived from a luteum 
egg is back-crossed with Mrsutum 
pollen, the characters of the 
luteum egg hybrid are again evi- 
dent in the offspring. Repetition 
of back-crossing through 14 gene- 
rations produces the same result 
in each successive generation. 

Even in those numerous in- 
stances where differential distribu- 
tion of characters is clearly due 
to the nuclear mechanism, it is 
the C 3 rtoplasm that forms the chief 
part of the system which develops 
to show the heritable characters. 
The nuclei without the cytoplasm 
would be ineffective. Thus it 
appears necessary to consider the 
cytoplasm as reacting with the 
nuclei for the production of differ- 
ential characters. 

In a number of the lower plants 
chloroplastids are known to be 
passed from generation to genera- 
tion. This is so in some species 
of the green alga Spirogyra, whose 
vegetative cells each contain a 
nucleus and chloroplastids. When 
sexuality occurs, the vegetative 
protoplasts are slightly modified 
to become gametes, and during 
their sexual union their nuclei 


that character. Alternatively, 
uniformity might be engendered 
by the cytoplasm if the usual 
absence of visible difference be- 
tween the cytoplasm of related 
individuals is truly indicative of 
identical constitution, or by any 
other protoplasmic structures 
which were not differentially 
distributed. 
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Inheritance, T. H. Morgan and 
others, 1916 ; A Manual of Men- 
delism, J. Wilson, 1916 ; Heredity 
and Environment, N. D. M. Hirsch, 
1930 ; Genetics and Eugenios, 
W. E. Castle, 1931 ; Genetic 
Principles in Medicine and Social 
Science, L. T. Hogben, 1931 ; 
Introduction to the Study of 
Genetics, H. E. Waller, 1938 ; 
Physiological Genetics, R. Golds- 
chmidt, 1938 ; Evolution of Genetic 


semes. The natural inference is fuse, and the plastids of one systems, C. D. Darlington, 1939 ; 
that if characters are transmitted gamete degenerate but those of the ^ Meffical Ge^ti^, 

by the cytoplasm, there are sel- other persist to initiate the plastid r * 1941 

dom in a specie easily recogniz- content of the new pl^t Geneti^r’E.' Alienbui^®’ 1946 ! 

able differences to serve as a basis In sum, all parts of the proto- Human Genetics, R. Gates, 1946. 

for experiment. Moreover, the plast which are handed on from Hereford. City, mun. bor., and 
cytoplasm itself co. town of Herefordshire, England, 

usually has no " ^ It stands on the Wye, 144 m. 

features compar- t ? , W.N.W. London, and is served by 

able with the f , ' two railway lines, being a railway 

chromosomes of ^ centre of some importance, 
the nucleus by ^ ^ ^ The notable building is the cathe- 

which its uniform- ‘ ji dral. Exhibiting several styles of 

ity or otherwise in architecture, this was begun about 

related inffividuals 1079, on the site of an earlier one, 

plasm can affect ' jjh 

characters. Thus when two species generation to gener- 

of willow herb, Epilohium luteum ation may be con- |p(WI|||S|||||H 

and E. hirsuium, are crossed, the cemed in heredity. 

hybrids have different characters Most cases of differ- 

according to which plant is used ential inheritance ^ 

as the female ” parent. In the of characters so far 

sexual union of these plants, as in investigated may 

flowering plants generally, both be attributed to the 

gametes contribute equal quanii- functioning of the 

ties of nuclear material to the nuclear mechanism, Hereford. The street, known as High Town, 

zygote, but the maternal gamete though a few are The timbered building in the background, known as 

provides most if not aU the o^o- taown in ^ioh the Hou^ the 

plasm. So it would appear that type ot cytoplasm bridge over the Wye, with Cathedral tower beyond 

the differences in the hybrids are is responsible. But 

due to the different cytoplasm of uniform distribution of a char- made inthe 13th and 14th centuries; 
the egg ceils. The probability is acter in a race would result if all restorations after the western 
enhanced bv the fact that when individuals were homozygous for tower fell, 1786, and in the 19th 


systems, C. D. Darlington, 1939 ; 
Introduction to Medical Genetics, 
J. A. E. Roberts, 1939 ; New Paths 
m Genetics, J. B. S. Haldane, 1941 ; 
Genetics, E. Allenbury, 1945 ; 
Human Genetics, R.- Gates, 1946. 

Hereford. City, mun. bor., and 
co. town of Herefordshire, England. 
It stands on the Wye, 144 m. 
W.N.W. London, and is served by 
two railway lines, being a railway 
centre of some importance. 
The notable building is the cathe- 
dral. Exhibiting several styles of 
architecture, this was begun about 
1079, on the site of an earlier one, 
and was completed about 1110. 
Additions and alterations were 




Hereford. The main street, known as High Town. 
The timbered building in the background, known as 
The Old House, was built in 1620. The tower and 
spire are of All Saints’ Church. Upper picture, the 
bridge over the Wye, with Cathedral tower beyond 
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Hereford. The cathedral» showing the west front, which was reconstructe 
1900-05 


Hereford arms 


century ; in 1900-05 the west front 
was reconstructed, h’eatures are 
the fine nave, the Norman font, 
the shrine of Can- 
telupe, the tower 
; lantern, and the 
modern screen. 
The Lady Chapel 
and the crypt are 
notable, as is the 
library with its 
chained books. 
The cathedral 
a unique map of the 
world, c. 1305. 

Other buildings are the Old 
House (1621 ) in High Town, how 
a museum with local period furni- 
ture ; the bishop’s palace and the 
beautiful college of the vicars’ 
choral ; S. Ethelbirt’s and Con- 
ingsby hospitals, both old founda- 
tions : the latter being built in 1614 
on the site of a building occupied 
by the Knights Hospitallers. The 
schools include the cathedral 
school. All Saints and S. Peter’s 
are interesting churches.. Hereford 
has a town hall, shire hall, art 
gallery, and public library and 
museum. There are only a few 
remains of the castle and of the 
town walls. The former is now 
represented by Castle Green, a 
publio promenade with a memorial 
to Nelson. Every third year is held 
the Three Choirs’ Festival (q.v.). 


The chief industries are the 
making of cider, tanning, brewing, 
fruit canning and preserving, tile 
making, light steel, and a trade in 
agricultural produce. The corpn. 
owns the racecourse and markets. 

Hereford owes its historical im- 
portance to its position on the 
Welsh border, whfie as a bishopric 
it dates from about 676. A castle 
was built for its protection and 
this was frequently assailed, the 
last occasion being during the 
Civil War. In the Middle Ages the 
citizens obtained the right to hold 
markets and fairs. They had a 
merchant guild and the city was 
soon a corporate town, also a 
centre of the trade in wool and 
leather. Weaving was carried on, 
gloves were made, and there was a 
mint. From 1295 to 1885 Hereford 
sent two meinbers to parliament ; 
until 1918 it sent one. It now 
gives its name to a county oon- 
situency. Pop. 30,510. 

Her^ord, Eabl of. English 
title. William Eitzosbem, one of 
the Norman leaders at Hastings, 
was made earl of Hereford in 1067. 
Between then and his death in 
1071 he was chiefly defending the 
borders of England against the 
Welsh, and putting down rebels 
elsewhere. His younger son, Roger 
Fitzwilliam, succeeded to the earl- 
dom, but in 1075, for conspiring 




against the Conqueror, he lost his 
lands and his freedom. Miles of 
Gloucester, a powerful baron in 
the reign of Stephen, and a stout 
partisan of the Empress Matilda, 
was made earl of Hereford in 1141. 

When his last son died childless, 
his lands passed to his daughters, 
one of whom, Margaret, was the 
wife of Humphrey Bohun. Their 
grandson, Henry, was made earl of 
Hereford in 1199, and his descen- 
dants held the title until the last 
male Bohun died in 1373. In 139'/ 
Henry, afterwards Henry IV, who 
had married an heiress of the Bo- 
huns, was made duke of Hereford, 
and when he became king this title 
was merged in the crown. 

Hereford, Viscount. English 
title, the oldest of its kind, home 
by the family of Devereux. Walter 
Devereux, 10 th Baron Ferrers of 
Chartley, a title dating from 1299, 
was made Viscount Hereford in 
1550. He had fought in France for 
Henry VHI. His grandson and 
successor was made earl of Essex 
and the viscounty was held by the 
earls until Robert, 3rd earl of 
Essex, died in 1646. The titles 
were then distributed and Sir 
Walter Devereux, a descendant of 
the 1st viscount, became Viscount 
Hereford. His descendants stiU 
hold the title, Robert Charles (b. 
1865) having become 17th viscount 
in 1930. 

Hereford. Hardy breed of cattle 
raised in Herefordshire and neigh- 
bouring counties. The body is red, 
while the face and mane, chest and 
abdomen are white ; the legs are 
often white up to the hooks. Pure 
Herefords are of small esteem for 
dairying purposes, but they are fine 
beef-producers and are in favour 
on the cattle-ranches in Canada, 
Australia (especially Queensland), 
and the U.S.A. See Cattle. 

Herefordshire. County of Eng- 
land. With an area of 842 sq. m., 
it is almost circular in shape. It is 
fairly level in the centre, but on its 
borders are hills, the Malvenis in 
the E. and the Black Mountains in 
the S. The chief river is the Wye, 
which flows across the county. 
Other rivers, tributaries of the 
Wye, are the Lugg, Arrow, Bore, 
and Frome. The 'feme is a tribu- 
tary of the Severn. The county 
town is Hereford ; other towns are 
Leominster, Ledbury, and Ross. 

Hereford is an agricultural 
county, chiefly famous for cider, 
perry, and cattle, while the usual 
English cereals are grown. Or- 
chards abound and hops are grown, 
and the sheep have a high valua- 
tion. The railways which serve 
the county aU converge upon 
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Hereford. It is in the diocese of 
Hereford and the Oxford circuit ; 
it is divided into 12 hundreds, and 
sends two members to parliament. 

Having been a border county, 
Hereford contains some hundred 
castles, the chief being Richard’s 
Castle, Clifford, Weobley, Here- 
ford, Wilton, Goodrich, and Wig- 
more. There was a good deal of 
fighting here in the centuries after 
the Norman Conquest, and Here- 
ford was an important place, much 
of the land being held by the lords 
marchers, families such as the 
Cliffords and Mortimers. As the 


district became more peaceable, 
fine churches and houses were 
built. Holme Lacy is perhaps the 
finest seat in the county. There 
was a monastery at Abbey Dore. 

Good fishing is obtained. The 
pop. is 111,767, making the county 
one of the least densely peopled 
parts of England. 

Literahy Associations. Rich- 
ard Whittington, Lord Mayor of 
London, is supposed to have been 
born at Sellers Hope in the mid- 
14th century. Richard Hakluyt, 


the geographer, belonged to a 
family long established at Yatton, 
near Ross. The Elizabethan poet 
John Davies of Hereford took his 
name from his birthplace. John 
Phillips, author of The Splendid 
Shilling, is buried in the N. tran- 
sept of Hereford cathedral. Nell 
Gwynne is said to have been born 
in Pipe Well Lane (later Gwynn 
Street), Hereford. Thomas Tra- 
herne came from the same city. 

David Garrick was bom at the 
Angel Inn, Hereford; Sarah Sid- 
dons passed her early life in the 
county, and her brother, Stephen 


Kemble, was born at Ross. Sir 
Uvedale Price, writer on the pic- 
turesque, lived and died at Foxley 
in the parish of Yazor. Brinsop, 
the home of his wife’s people, has a 
memorial window to Wordsworth. 
Elizabeth Browning passed much 
of her early life at Hope End, near 
Ledbury ; in 1894 a clock tower 
was erected in the town to her 
memory. J ohn Masefield was born 
at Ledbury. 

The Victoria History of the co., 
ed. W. Page, appeared in 1908; 


The King’s England vol., ed. A. 
Mee, in 1938 ; English County, a 
survey, in 1947; Herefordshire, 
H. L. V. Fletcher, in 1943. 

Her ef or ds hire Regiment. 
Regiment of the British army 
formed when the Territorial Force, 
now the Territorial 
Army, was organ- 
ized in 1907. It con- 
sists solely of terri- 
torialbattalions, and 
for administrative 
purposes is attached 
to the corps of the Hereiordshire 
King’s Shropshire 
Light Infantry 
( q,v , ) . The king is colonel-in-chief. 
In the First Great War it served 
in Gallipoli, Palestine, and France. 
In the Second Great War it formed 
part of the 53rd (Welsh) Territorial 
division. Landing in Normandy 
in June, 1944, it saw hard fighting 
at Caen, Falaise, the Ardennes, 
the Reichswald, at the crossmg of 
the Rhine, and during the sweep 
across Germany. 

Herero obOvaherebo. Negroid 
people in the S.W. Africa Protect- 
orate. Situate S. of the allied agri- 
cultural Ovambo, they were form- 
erly called Cattle Damaras, to dis- 
tinguish them from the more pri- 
mitive Hottentot-speaking Hill 
Damaras. Muscular, aggressive, 
skin-clad, they were the only 
purely pastoral Bantu-speaking 
people extant until they adopted 
some agriculture under missionary 
direction. They petitioned Sir 
Henry Barkly in 1872 for a Brit- 
ish protectorate, but in 1884 their 
country was annexed by Germany. 

In 1881, after a period of mutual 
tolerance, they waged ruthless 
warfare against the Hottentots; 
in 1903-06 they rebelled against 
the German colonial forces, at 
whose hands large numbers per- 
ished. The remainder, estimated 



Herero. Warriors of this South- 
West African people 



Herefordshire. Map of this western English border county, famous for its 
agricultiire and orchards, showing the course of the river Wye 
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(1913) at 21,600, as compared with 
some 85,000 before the German 
occupation, were deprived of their 
cattle and gathered into reserva- 
tions. Hereros today live in eight 
reserves, each having its chief, 
under the direction of a European 
commissioner, ^ee Africa. 

Hereroland. Country formmg 
a portion of the S.W. Africa 
Protectorate, also called Damara- 
land or Damaland. It lies be- 
tween Namaqualand on the S. and 
Ovamboland on the N. The coastal 
region is waterless desert ,* behind 
this area is a mountainous district 
with peaks 8,500 ft. high, and 
beyond this there is good pastoral 
and agricultural country, extending 
towards the Kalahari Desert. The 
chief towns in Hereroland are 
Windhoek, Karibib, Rehoboth, 
Gobabis, Omaruru, and the port of 
Swakopmund. The only harbour 
is Walvis Bay, S. of vSwakopmund. 

Heresy (Gr. Jiairesis^ choice). 
An ox^inion based on the choice of 
its holder and not on recognized 
authority. The word appears to 
have been first used in this sense 
at Alexandria, to denote the theo- 
logical views of certain Jews, 
Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. 
In the early Christian Church it 
came to mean an erroneous doc- 
trine held by a body of people, but 
difEering from that of the Church 
generallj. Heresy differs entirely 
from unbelief or even scepticism- 
It believes and upholds Christian 
doctrine, but it misunderstands 
and misinterprets it. Similarly, 
it is not identical with schism, for 
a schismatic may be quite orthodox 
in his belief, while separating him- 
self from the household of faith on 
some question of discipline. 

Heresy is difficult to define, 
since it presupposes orthodoxy, 
which is a declaration of a point of 
view. A teacher who is orthodox 
from the Anglican standpoint may 
be an utter heretic from the R.C., 
and vice versa. A person merely 
mistaken in his views is not neces- 
sarily a heretic; the latter term 
implies a deliberate rejection of the 
orthodox belief. Only one who per- 
sists in his error after warning and 
instruction is to be regarded as a 
heretic, according to the N.T. rule, 
“ A man that is an heretic after 
the first and second admonition re- 
ject” (Tit. 3, V, 10). The old canon 
law provides that only an error 
persistently maintained is to be 
counted heresy. The law of Eng- 
land declares to be heresy that 
which has been so determined 
heretofore by the authority of the 
Canonical Scriptures, or the four 
first general councils, or any of 


them, or by any other general 
council, wherein the same was 
declared heresy by the express and 
plain words of the said Canonical 
Scriptures ; or such as shall here- 
after be determined to be heresy 
by the high court of parliament of 
this realm, with the assent of the 
clergy in their convocation. 

Eormerly in England bishops 
were required to punish heretics, 
and to notify to the lord high 
chancellor the preachers of here- 
tical doctrine. In 1400 the statute 
De Haeretico comburendo was 
passed, and remained in force until 
it was partly repealed by Henry 
VIII, and finally abolished by 
Charles II. The last writs under 
this Act were issued in the ninth 
year of James I, when two preach- 
ers were burnt for heretical teach- 
ing, Ecclesiastical penalties for 
heresy now in force in Great 
Britain are deposition from office 
and excommunication in case of 
persistent obstinacy. The bishop 
of each diocese has the power to 
try charges of heresy brought 
against his clergy, and to punish 
them if found guilty. 

It is remarkable that almost all 
the heretical movements in the 
Church can be traced back to a 
common origin in the Gnosticism 
which made its appearance in the 
days of the Apostles, and was de- 
nounced by them in their Epistles. 
Manichaeism, Arianism, Pelagian- 
ism, Montanism, Sabellianism, and 
the rest, are aU either reflections of 
some aspect of Gnosticism or 
revulsions from it. ^eeChristiam'ty; 
Dogma ; Gnostics ; DoUards. 

Hereward. An English hero, 
called the Wake. He held land in 
Lincolnshire, just before the time 
of William the Conqueror, and soon 
after the conquest became asso- 
ciated with those who disliked the 
Norman rule. He took part in an 
attack on Peterborough, and was 
the leader of those who resisted the 
kiug in the Isle of Ely. The story 
says he escaped when William 
made his way into the isle, in 1071, 
but nothing more is known of him. 
He is the hero of a romance by 
Kingsley, fiirst published 1866. 

Herford. Town of Germany, in 
Westphalia. It stands at the junc- 
tion of the Werre and the Aa, 16 m. 
S.W. of Minden. It is a rly. junc- 
tion, and has some interesting 
churches, one dating from the 12th 
cent, and two from the 13th. A 
Benedictine nunnery was founded 
in the 9th century, around which 
the town grew. The house before 
its end in 1803 was one of the 
richest in Germany. Herford was 
once a free city, but became part 


of Brandenburg in 1647. It passed 
to Prussia in 1815. Pop. 35,940. 

Hergenrother, Joseph von 
(1824-90). German theologian 
and historian. He was born at 
Wurzburg, Sept. 15, 1824, and 
educated at Rome and at Munich, 
where he became professor of 
church history in 1855, In his 
anti- Janus (Eng. trans. 1870), a 
reply to DoUinger’s Janus, he 
upheld the infallibility of the pope. 
In 1868 he undertook the arrange- 
ments of the Vatican Council, and 
in 1879 was raised to the cardmal- 
ate, and was appointed curator 
of the Vatican archives. He 
wrote a Life of Photius, Patriarch 
of Constantinople; a Universal 
Church History ; a History of the 
Papal States since the Revolution ; 
and a treatise on Church and State. 

Hergesheimer, Joseph (b. 
1880). American novelist. Bom 
at Philadelphia, Eeb. 15, 1880, and 
educated at 
the academy 
of fine arts 
there, he 
published his 
first book. The 
Lay Anthony, 
in 1914. His 
novels, nota- 
ble for power- 
ful character- 
isation and 
subtly observ- 
ed details, became as popular in 
Great Britain as ui the U.S.A. They 
included Java Head, 1919; Linda 
Condon, 1919 ; The Bright Shawl, 
1922 ; From an Old House, 1925; 
Tampico, 1926; The Party Dress, 
1929; Tropical Winter, 1933; The 
Foolscap Rose, 1934. His autobio- 
graphy, The Presbyterian Child, 
appeared in 1924. 

Hergest, The Red Book of. 
A 14th century MS. in the library 
of Jesus College, Oxford, contain- 
ing many old Welsh tales and 
poems. Its contents include a 
brief chronology from Adam to 
1318, and a chronological history 
of the Saxons to 1376, also many 
of the poems ascribed to Taliesin 
{see Mabinogion; Taliesin). An 
exact copy was published by 
Rhys and Evans in 1887. 

Heriot (A.S. here, army ; geatu, 
apparel, equipment). The arms of 
a vassal which on his death were 
returned to his lord. Later it be- 
came customary to pay something 
in kind or in money in lieu of 
handing over the weapons, and 
this relief was sometimes called a 
heriot. Similarly it became the 
custom, where the manorial sys- 
tem prevailed, for the lord to take 
on death a beast or some other 



J. Hergesheimer, 
American novelist 
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portion of the property of a tenant, 
winch was also called a heriot. 
See> Feudalism ; Relief. 

Heriot, Geobge (1563-1624). 
Founder of Heriot’ s Hospital, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. A goldsmith 
by trade, he 
was appointed 
goldsmith for 
life to Queen 
Anne, wife of 
James VI, in 
1597, and 
jeweller to the 
Idng in 1601. 

After James’s 

George Eeriot, accession t o 
Scottish philan- the throne of 
thiopwt England he 

From, an old print , , ? , . 

settled m Lon- 
don in 1603, and in 1609 took as 
his second wife a daughter of 
James Primrose, grandfather of 
the first earl of Rosebery. He 
left the residue of his property 
to found the hospital which bears 
his name. He died Feb. 12, 1624. 

Heriot’s Hospital. Formerly 
a charitable institution founded in 
Edinburgh by George Heriot, 
jeweller to James VI. A combina- 
tion of Roman and Gothic archi- 
tecture, erected 1628-59, 162 ft. 
square with an inner quadrangle 
92 ft. square, it is said to have 
been designed by Inigo Jones. Of 
its 213 windows, only two are of 
one pattern. Cromwell used it as 
a barracks, but it reverted to its 
original use when Charles II 
ascended the throne. Extensively 
renovated in 1828, it is now a day 
school, managed by the Heriot 
Trust, which, from the funds 
derived from the investment of 
Heriot’s bequest of £23,625 (now 




of arts. It now 
has over 3,500 
day and evening 
students in 
engineering, 
chemistry, build- 
ing, printing, etc. 

A n independent 
body of governors 
took office in 1928. 

Extensions were 
completed in 1935 
and 1938. Named 
after Watt, in- | 
ventor of the 
steam engine, to 

whom there is a Heriot-Watt CoDe 
statue in the sci 

front, it is sup- 
ported partly by 
funds granted by the Heriot Trust. 

Heri Rud. Alternative spell- 



Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. Technical college and 
school of arts erected in 1887 


Heritable Jurisdiction. Ob- 
solete class of Scottish jurisdiction 


ing of the name of the Afghan which granted certain families 
river also called Hari Rud (g^.v.). power to administer laws irre- 
Herisaii. Town of Switzerland, spective of the common law. These 
the largest in the canton of Ap- jurisdictions, of which nearly a 
penzell. Outer Rhodes. It is 6 m. hundred were in existence at one 
by rly. S.W. of St. Gall, and is a time, empowered their holders to 
station on the Bodensee-Toggen- punish by fines, imprisonment, or 
burg rly. It stands on the Glatt even death those who came within 
torrent, at an alt. of 2,549 ft. their province. Such arbitrary 
There are thriving manufactures powers, exercised mainly by great 
of machinery, cotton, and muslin, Scottish chiefs, were a source of 
and an old (partly 11th century) danger to the state, and were abol- 
church. In the vicinity are the ished 1748, properly constituted 
goats’ whey cure and chalybeate sheriffs being appointed in their 
spring of Heinriohsbad. Herisau place, and pecuniary compensation 
was governed by the abbots of tor the loss of these rights being 
St. Gall from the 9th to the 15th paid to the amount of over 
century, when the canton joined £150,000. See Clan. 


the Swiss Confederation. Pop. 
12,789. 

Heritable and Movable, 


Heritable Security. In Scots 
law, name given to those securities 
correspondhig to mortgages and 



Heriot^s Hospital, Edinburgh, from the south-west 


Term used in. Scots law to distin- charges on land in England, 
guish the part of a property which Under these securities a creditor 
descends to the heir, the heritable is enabled, for example, to receive 
property, and the rents until the debt is discharged, 
1 part which goes no matter into whose possession 
to the next-of-kin, the lands may pass. The principal 
the movable heritable security is called the 
property. As bond and disposition in security, 
examples of the and must be recorded in the re- 
first may be cited gister of sasines. When two securi- 
I land, leases, cer- ties compete, the one first regis- 
' tain fixtures, etc., tered takes precedence, 
and of the second. Heritor. Term used in Scots 
household fund- law for the owner in fee of heritable 
ture, money, etc. property in a parish. Until 1925 
Such a distinction the parish church was vested in 
applies not only the heritors, who were bound to 
ie south-west inproblemsof repair it. Then all church property 
succession but was transferred to the Church 


greatly enhanced in value), con- 
tributes an annual payment also 
towards the Heriot-Watt College 
(v.i,) and has founded bursaries for 
government-aided schools in the 
city. Near the hospital is a frag- 
ment of the old city wall. 

Heriot-Watt College. Tech- 
nical college in Edinburgh, origin- 
ally founded in 1821 as the school 


between landlord and tenant, hus- 
band and wife, etc. Machinery 
that has been installed and fixed 
to the floor may be heritable. The 
ease with which such objects may 
be moved without damage to a 
building, and the reason for their 
addition to the building, deter- 
mines the class into which they 
faU. See Fixture. 


itself, to be administered by the 
Church of Scotland general trustees. 

Herkomer, Sib Hubert von 
(1849-1914). British painter. He 
was born at Waal, Bavaria, May 
26, 1849, the son of a wood carver. 
In 1857 the family settled in Eng- 
land. In 1869 Herkomer became 
an exhibitor at the Dudley Gallery, 
and a contributor of sketches to 
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The Graphic, and in 1871 was 
elected to the Institute of Painters 
in Water Colonr. He was elected 

A. R.A, in 1879, and R.A. in 1890. 

In 1883 he founded a school of 

art at Bushey, Herts, and from 
1885 to 1894 was Slade professor 
at Oxford. Among his works, 
which included many large senti-, 
mental “ subject ” pictures, are 
Found, 1885, in the Tate Gallery; 
Lady in White (portrait of Miss 
Grant), 1885 ; A Zither Evening 
with my Students, 1901 ; and a 
gigantic group of the town council 
of Waal. For many years his 
pronouncements on art topics, 
forceful rather than profound, 
were widely quoted. He was 
knighted in 1907. He died at 
Bushey, March 31, 1914. Consult 
his autobiography in The Her- 
komers, 1910. 

Herm. One of the Channel 
Islands. It is 3 m. E. of Guernsey, 
and is IJ m. long by J m. broad. 
It is noted for the extraordinary 
variety of shells on its beach. Be- 
fore the First Great War the island 
was leased to a German company, 
but after being regained by the 
British it was sold to an English 
one, and later to the British 
government. In 1946 Guernsey 
purchased Herm from Great 
Britain for £16,000, There are 
frequent excursions from Guern- 
sey in the summer. Pop. 30. 

Channel Islands. 

Hermae. Small pillars, sur- 
mounted by a head, generally of 
Hermes. They were set up in 
large numbers 
in public 
places in the 
towns of an- 
cient Greece. 

It was the 
alleged muti- 
lation of the 
Hermae of 
Athens per- 
petrated dur- 
ing a drunken 
frolic on the 
eve of the 
Athenian ex- 
p edit ion to 
Sicily in 415 

B. o. that led to 
thedisgrace of 
Alcibiades. 

Hermanaric on EniNiiji^ABic. 
A king of the Ostrogoths. He 
founded a vast empire, consisting 
of a number of vassal states, the 
boundaries of which are said to 
have extended from the Don to 
the Theiss (Tisza) and from the 
Danube to the Baltic. Attacked 
by the Huns under Valamir 
(a.d. 375), Hermanaric, uncertain 


of the attitude of his vassals and 
fearing defeat, threw himself upon 
his sword. According to another 
story, he had ordered the beautiful 
Swanhilda, his son’s wife, to be 
torn to pieces by wild horses. Her 
death was avenged by her brothers 
who cut off Hermanaric’s hands 
and feet and left him to die. 

Hermandad (Span., brother- 
hood ). The name given to various 
confederations of Spanish cities. 
They were originally formed in 
the 13 th century, partly for 
maintaining law and order, and 
partly as a check upon the growing 
and autocratic power of the great 
nobles. The confederation pro- 
vided protection to travellers by 
suitable police, brought criminals 
to justice, and in every way acted 
as the embodiment of the law. 
The hermandads became for a 
few years in the 15th century all 
powerful in Spain, every city 
becoming a member of one con- 
federation covering aU Spain. In 
the following century, however, 
their power declined rapidly, and 
soon it became extinct. Most 
powerful was the Santa Herman- 
dad, or Holy Brotherhood, of the 
14th and 16th centuries. 

Hermaphrodite, A biological 
term for an organism in which the 
two sexes are combined. Some 
low species of animals, such as 
snails and earth-worms, and many 
plants, are normally hermaphro- 
dite, possessing both male and 
female generative organs, which 
produce sperms and ova. These 
do not, however, necessarily, or 
even usually, fertilise each other, 
cross-fertilisation (^ee Fertilisa- 
tion) being secured by the fact 
that the sperms and the ova in 
the same individual ripen at 
different periods. 

No cases are known in human 
beings of true hermaphroditism, 
i'.fi. of a human being having both 
male and female organs present, 
and both functionally active. The 
term, however, is applied in 
medicine to those cases in which 
glands corresponding to the testes 
of the male and the ovaries of the 
female are found in one individual ; 
also to the more common cases in 
which the sex of the individual is 
doubtful. The explanation of 
this more common form is to be 
found in the development of the 
external genital organs, herma- 
phrodites usually being individuals 
in whom a part has persisted which 
ought to have disappeared in the 
process of development. Rarely 
there occurs an individual with 
ovaries, and therefore a female, ba 
whom the external appearances 


are those of a male ; and converse- 
ly. 8ee, Sex. 

Hermaphrodiius, In Greek 
mythology, son of Hermes and 
Aphrodite. The nymph of a 
fountain by Halicarnassus fell in 
love with the youth, and the two 
combined to form a being with 
the characteristics of both sexes. 

Hermas, An early Christian 
writer. Supposed to have been a 
brother of Pope Pius I, he appears 
to have flourished in the first half 
of the 2nd century, when he 
wrote an allegorical work, called 
The Shepherd, giving a valuable 
picture of the state of Christianity 
at R6me during the period. The 
object of the book was to check 
worldliness, and it was at one time 
read in the churches ; but it was 
finally set apart from the canonical 
Scriptures before the 4th century. 

Hermeneutics (Gr. hermeneu- 
tihe, interpretation). The art or 
science of interpretation. It deals 
with the principles and general 
laws whereby the meaning of the 
written work of an author or the 
speech of an orator is established. 
The term is specially applied to 
the iytterpretation of the books of 
the Old and New Testament, as 
contrasted with exegesis (q.v.), 
commentary or practical exposi- 
tion of the subject matter. 

Hermes. In Greek mythology, 
son of Zeus. He was born in Mt. 
Cyllene in Arcadia, and on the very 
day he was born stole some oxen 
belonging to Apollo. He became an 
adept in robbery, stealing the tri- 
dent of Poseidon, the girdle of 
Aphrodite, and the sword of Ares. 
These exploits apparently recom- 
mended him to Zeus, who took him 
to be his messenger and ambas- 
sador. In this capacity he exe- 
cuted many notable commissions, 
such as slaying the hundred-eyed 
Argus and carrying the infant 
Bacchus to the nymphs at Nysa. 

He became the god of eloquence 
and the god of good fortune, and 
the patron of merchants, travellers, 
and also of thieves. One of his chief 
duties was to conduct the souls of 
the dead to the nether world. The 
invention of the lyre was attri- 
buted to Hermes. In art Hermes 
is represented as a handsome and 
finely proportioned youth, as in 
the famous statue by Praxiteles, 
Traditionally he wears the petasvs 
or broad-brimmed hat, bears the 
caduceus or staff, which he got 
from Apollo in exchange for the 
lyre he invented, and has the 
vdnged sandals which enabled him 
to speed swiftly through the air. 
The Romans identified Hermes 
with Mercury (q.v,). 
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Hermes. British aircraffc 
carrier, the first vessel specifically 
designed as such. Laid down in 
1918, she was completed in 1923. 
Displacing 10,850 tons on a length 
of 598 ft. and maximum beam 
of 90 ft., she had a maximum 
speed of 25 knots, and mounted 
a main armament of six 5*5-in. 
dual-purpose guns and a secondary 
battery of 1 8 A. A. guns. She was 
manned by a crew of 664 and 
accommodated 15 aircraft. In 
the Second Great War, after 
service in the Mediterranean and 
the Indian Ocean, the Hermes was 
sunk 10 m. off Ceylon by Japanese 
dive-bombers, April, 1942. 

Hermes was also the type name 
of a new Handley Page air liner 
introduced in 1947. The military 


a lapse of 16 years; in a famous 
scene the king is asked to see a 
statue of his ^e and discovers it 
to be Hermione. 

Hermioxie. Ancient city of 
Greece, in the prov. of Argolis and 
Corinthia. Standing on the main- 
land N.W. of Hydhra, it was a pro- 
minent port with a double harbour, 
but the only remains extant are the 
scanty ruins of its temple of Posei- 
don. Pounded by the Dryopes, it 
figured for a time as an indepen- 
dent state, but became subject to 
Argos. Pron, Her-mi-onee. 

Hermit ob Ebemite (Greek 
eremos, solitary). Term applied 
to those who live in monastic 
communities, but especially to one 
living a solitary life in a cave or 
hut of his own construction, who 


term, at Warkworth, Northumber- 
land, one on St, Herbert’s Island, 
Derwentwater, and a retreat of S. 
Francis, near the convent of S. 
Francisco, Assisi, Italy, A 13th 
century stronghold near Castleton, 
on the Scottish border, was known 
as the Hermitage. 

Hermitage^ The. Largest art 
museum in the U.S.S.II., ranking 
as one of the foremost museums 
in the world. It originated as the 
private collection of Catherine II 
towards the end of the 18th 
century. The buildings of the 
Hermitage, erected in the 176Cs, 
by the French architect Vallin de 
la Mothe, adjoin the Winter 
Palace in Leningrad. An early 
catalogue enumerates some 2,500 
paintings, and the collection also 


version was named Hastings. 

Hermesianaz. Greek elegiac 
poet. A native of Colophon in 
Asia Minor, he flourished during 
the reign of Alexander the Great. 
One of the chief representatives of 
the Alexandrian school, he was the 
author of three books of elegiacs, 
named Leontion after his mistress, 
containing some pretty love stories, 
mythological and historical. They 
show considerable facility of inven- 
tion, but the language is "frequently 
artificial and affected. 

Hermetic Books. Writings 
attributed to Hermes Trismegistus 
(Hermes thrice-greatest) the 
name by which the Egyptian god 
Thoth was known to the Greeks. 
Ho was considered the inventor 


has abandoned the world and its comprised engravings, ancient 



sculpture, jewels, 
coins, and medals; 
ohjeis d'art in 
porcelain and 
gems forming the 
basis of a collec- 
tion of applied 
art. 

The Hermi- 
tage, still a pri- 
vate court collec- 
tion, expanded 
mainly by pur- 
chases of pic- 
tures, and began 
to take on the 
aspect of a 


The Hermitage, Leningrad. South entrance of Russia’s museum. New 
leading museum and picture gallery buildings were 


of all the arts and sciences, es- 
pecially the occult. The hermetic 
books, according to Clement of 
Alexandria 42 in number, were 
of ' a philosophical or scientific 
character, most of them probably 
the work of Alexandrian Platonists 
in the 2nd century a.d. 

There is a complete translation 
of the extant works and fragments 
by L. Menard, 1866, and of the 
Poimander by J. D. Chambers, 
1882. Trismegistus was supposed 
to possess great skill in shutting up 
vessels with a magic seal, hence 
the modern expression “ her- 
metically sealed ” applied to clos- 
ing a vessel or tube in such a 
manner that it is airtight. 

Hermione. Leading female 
character in Shakespeare’s tragi- 
comedy, A Winter’s Tale. Ac- 
cused by her husband, the madly 
jealous Leontes, king of Sicilia, of 
having committed adultery with 
Polixenes, king of Bohemia, and 
pronounced innocent of the offence 
by Apollo’s oracle, she falls into a 
faint, which is reported to the king 
as fatal. She is reunited to him 
aiid to her daughter, Perdita, after 


ways, and practises the severest 
aus terities. Paul of Thebes, accord- 
ing to tradition the first hermit, is 
said to have fled to the desert 
during the persecution of Decius 
and to have lived in a grotto for 
90 years. Anthony, Hilarion, 
Arsenins, and Simeon Stylites are 
among other famous hermits of 
history or legend. See Anchorite ; 
Asceticism ; Laura ; Monasticism. 

Hermit. Small group of islands 
in the western portion of the 
former German territory known as 
the Bismarck Archipelago, in the 
Pacific. They lie off the E. coast of 
New Guinea. A Biitish naval force 
annexed the islands in Nov., 1914. 
See Bismarck Archipelago. 

Hermitage. Retreat, cell, or 
habitation of a hermit or recluse. 
In modem usage the name is often 
applied to buildings that have 
nothing in common with the 
original meaning, e.g. to a palace of 
Catherine II in Leningrad ; to 
a fashionable garden resort in 
Moscow ; and to a palace near 
Baireuth, Bavaria, once occupied 
by Frederick the Great. There was 
a Hermitage, in the old sense of the 


raised 1839-50 by the German 
architect Klentze. The museum 
was opened to the public in 1852. 
In 1884 a department of medieval 
and renaissance art was started. 
At the Revolution most of the 
exhibits were temporarily removed 
to Moscow. Private collections 
nationalised thereafter were also 
added to the museum ; in 1923 the 
Stieglitz ,museum of applied art 
was incorporated. 

The department of Western 
European Art is rich in examples 
of 16 th and 17 th century Italian 
painting, 17th century Spanish, 
Flemish, and Dutch, and 17 th and 
18th century French masters. The 
collection of drawings amounts 
to some 20,000 ; of engravings, to 
about 250,000. There are collec- 
tions of porcelain; 18th century 
English and French silver ; snuff- 
boxes ; 16 th century Italian 

majolica ; Moorish faience ; 16th 
century French enamels ; 11th to 
16th century ecclesiastical art. 
The department of antiques, be- 
sides having a fine collection of 
Roman portrait busts, vases, and 
terra-cotta, is notable for a unique 
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collection of Scythian relics and 
Greek jewellery. The collection of 
coins and medals (some 300,000) 
is one of the finest in the world. 
The Eastern section has Sassanid 
silver, Persian and Caucasian 
bronzes, ceramics, and carpets. 

Hermitage. French wine grown 
near Valence, in the Drome. Red 
Hermitage resembles Beaune in 
colour and strength, and claret in 
elegance ; the white, of which 
little is made, is similar but 
superior to Chablis, Beaujolais, 
often classed with Hermitage, is 
grown on the northern hills of the 
Rhdne dept. 

Hermit Crab (Pagurus and 
Eupagurus). Popular name for a 
group of small crabs which take up 
their abode in the empty shells of 
whelks and other gastropods or 
in living sponges. This habit is 
due to the fact that the hinder half 
of the body is not protected by a 




Heimit Crab. Specimen of Pagurus 

Hard carapace and needs shelter 
against its enemies. The abdomen 
is provided with a pair of grasping 
appendages by which the crab 
clings tightly to the shell, from 
which it is not easily extracted. 
Eleven species are found around 
the British coasts. See Grab. 

Hermogenes of Taesus (2nd 
century a.d,). Greek rhetorician. 
He taught in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius at Rome, where he was 
considered a youthful prodigy. He 
was the ' author of four extant 
rhetorical treatises, on disputed 
points of law, invention of argu- 
ments, different styles, best uses of 
material, and of some rhetorical 
exercises. Pron. \ 

Her-moj-eneez. 

Hermon. Mt. 
of Syria. It forms 
the S. extremity of p 
the Anti-Lebanon I 
range and is now 
known as the Jebel 
esh Sheikh. Often 
mentioned in the 
Bible, it is 9,380 
ft. high, and on its 
slopes are the 
ruins of a great 
temple of Baal. 

Little Mt. Hermon 
range lies about Herman the T 

24 m. S.E. of Acre. ’ “the 


Hermontbis. City of ancient 
Egypt. It is close to the present 
Armant or Erment, 459 m. S. of 
Cairo and 9 m. from Luxor. Here 
are the remains of a temple of Isis 
and numerous other ruins. The 
city was called On, or, to distin- 
guish it from other places of the 
same name, the Southern On, or 
Per-Mont'( House of Mont), whence 
came the Greek name Hermonthis. 

Heriuopolis. Greek name of 
the ancient Egyptian city of 
Khm unu. About 4 m. inland from 
Roda, and 176 m. by rly. S. of 
Cairo, Hermopolis was the chief 
centre of the worship of Thoth, the 
god of writing and science. -Papy- 
rus rolls with writing in Amharic 
have been found near. 

Hermopolis (Greek Hermou 
polis, city of Hermes). Seaport of 
Greece, capital of the barren is- 
land of Syros (Syra) and the dept, 
of the Cyclades. Situated on the E. 

... shore of the island, 
^ \ in a sheltered bay, 

it consists of an old 
SElS tew. ^i^d a modern well- 
' built town, and is 
an administrative 
, i centre. It has a 
_ ' good harbour, an 
arsenal, high 
Bernhardus " school, seminary, 
theatre, etc. The 
seat of a Greek and an R.C. bishop, 
it has a shipbuilding industry, and 
manufactures “ Turkish delight,” 
cottons, leather, flour, and glass. 
The exports include emery, valonia 
(acorn cups containing a high 
percentage of tannin), sponges, 
and tobacco. Pop. 21,150. 

Hermosa (Sp., beautiful). Pass 
or mule track over the Andes be- 
tween San Juan in Argentina and 
the Chilean town of . Ovalle in 
Coquimbo. 

HermosiUo. City of Mexico, 
capital of the state of Sonora. It 
stands on the river Sonora, 89 m, 
by rly. N. of Guaymas, and is a 
busy trade centre, particularly 



Qiotmtain at the southern e: 
} Anti-Lebanon range, Syria 


with the U.S.A. Silver and copper 
are mined ; bullion, hides, ores, 
and fruits are exported, the orange 
groves supplying the U.S.A. before 
its own fruit ripens. Sugar is 
grown, and flour milling and dis- 
tilling are carried on. The city 
contains a cathedral, a mint, and 
a library. Pop. 30,000. 

Hemani, ou L’Honnettr Cas- 
tellan (Castilian honour). Five- 
act tragedy in verse by Victor 
Hugo. It was produced at the 
Comedie Fran 9 aise, Paris, Feb. 25, 
1830, and ran until June 18. It 
was a departure from traditional 
literary form, liberated the French 
stage from the thraldom of the 
classical unities associated with 
the school of Racine, marked the 
beginning of the romantic move- 
ment of 1830-50, and provoked at 
the outset extraordinary opposi- 
tion which resulted in at least one 
fatal duel. 

It is notable for the vigour of its 
verse, the effectiveness of its stage 
situations, and the long soliloquy 
of Charles V before the tomb of 
Charlemagne. The titular hero is a 
mysterious bandit who at the 
moment of his marriage dies by his 
own hand in order to keep his word 
to his enemy. Upon Hugo’s work 
Verdi founded his opera Ernani, 
produced at Venice, 1844 ; when 
given in Paris, 1846, it was named 
II Prosoritto. Fechter and Edwin 
Booth acted in an English adapta- 
tion, and this, like Verdi’s opera, 
was in four acts. Sarah Bernhardt 
made one of her many successes in 
the rdle of the heroine Dona Sol. 
See Hugo, V. 

Hemani. Town of Spain, in 
the Basque prov. of Guipuzcoa. It 
stands on the river Urumea, 8 m. 
S.E. of San Sebastian, The chief 
features are several palaces and a 
church celebrated for its wood 
carvings. Hernani suffered much 
in the Carlist wars of the 19th cen- 
tury. It makes cider, and near- 
by iron mines afford employment 
for many of its 6,160 inhabitants. 

Heme Bay. Urban district and 
holiday resort of Kent, England. 
It is 12 m. W. of Margate and 
62 m. by railway from London. 
Visited in summer for its sands 
and bracing air, its attractions in- 
clude 7 m. of sea front ; one of the 
longest pleasure piers in the UJC., 
with pavilion, concert party, 
sports, etc. ; theatre, bandstand, 
and facilities for dancing. In the 
district is Reculver (q.v.) with 
Roman remains, site of the Ro- 
man station of Regulbium, and 
IJ m. inland is the village of 
Herne, with the E.E. church of 
S. Martin. Pop. 17,500. 
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’ - - ’ 1 A hernia consists 

of a sac formed by 
the peritoneum or 
. lining membrane 
^ which covers the 

abdominal organs, 
. and of the contents 
of the sac, most 
fre( 3 [uently a part 
of the intestine. 
The abdominal 
wall is pushed in 
front of the pro- 
truding mass, and 

Herne Bay, Kent. The sea iront looking east towards surrounding parts. 

the Clock Tower In inguinal her- 

^ ma part of the 

Heme Hill. Eesidential dist. of abdominal contents, usually a 
London, S.E. It lies between portion of the intestine or mem- 
Brixton on the W. and Dulwich braneous covering of the intestine, 
on the E., and has a station on the has passed through the inguinal 
electric rly. It is in the boroughs canal, a narrow channel towards 
of Camberwell and Lambeth. At the inner end of the groin, beneath 
No. 28 and No. 30, Herne Hill, the the skin, through which the sper- 
road leading N. from the rly. Dis<tic cord and blood-vessels pass 
station to join Denmark TTilb lived down to the testicle. In the early 
Ruskin ; both houses have been stages, a slight swelling only can be 
replaced by flats. Between Burbage ^ fgion of the inguinal 

Road and Dulwich are Heme Hill cansl, winch e^arp when the 
athletic grounds. The name Herne patient coughs, the later stages, 


Hill is believed to be derived from 
Heron Hill. 

Heme the Hunter. Homed 


the swelling is larger, and may 
eventually extend into the scrotum. 

A reducible hernia is one in 
which the protruded mass may be 




Forest in the time of Elizabeth. 
The legend is used to Falstaff’s un- 


by gentle manipulation. A femoral 
hernia is less common, in which the 
protrusion passes through the 


doinginmeMerryWivesofWmd- a 

sor, and forms a notable feature rounded sweUing on tbe inner side 


in Harrison Ainsworth’s romance 
Windsor Castle. Heme’s Oak, said 
to have been six hundred years old, 


of the thigh near its junction with 
the abdomen. An umbilical hernia 
consists of the protruiaon of the 


was blown down, Aug. 31, 1863. abdominal contents through a 
A young oak was planted on the weakened scar of the umbilicus or 


- spot by Queen Victoria, Sept. 12. 


Ventral hernia is a pro- 


GonsuU Windsor, the Castle of trusion through some other spot 
our Kings, A. Goddard, 1911. in the abdominal wall. 


are pain, tenderness, and swelling, 
while the skin over the hernia may 
be hot and congested. Fever may 
be present, but the constitutional 
symptoms are not so severe as in 
strangulation. 

In an obstmeted hernia, the on- 
ward passage of material through 
the intestine is prevented. The 
symptoms are usually constipation, 
nausea, and vomiting. The hernia 
becomes irreducible and may pass 
on to strangulation. In a strangu- 
lated hernia, the blood-vessels be- 
come pressed upon, so that the flow 
of blood through them is obstructed. 
This may lead to gangrene of the 
mass. The symptoms are severe 
pain, with signs of shook. The pa- 
tient feels faint, the pulse is slow 
and weak, the temperature may be 
subnormal, and the skin covered 
with cold sweat. Strangulation ur- 
gently demands surgical treatment. 
See Truss.' 

Hemici, People of ancient Italy 
akin to the Sabines, living in the 
Apennine country. Continual war- 
fare was waged between them and 
the Romans, by whom they were 
finally subjugated in 306 B.c. Their 
chief stronghold was Anagnia. 
See Anagni. 

Hemosand. Seaport of Sweden, 
capital of the lan or govt, of Ves- 
temoirland. It stands on Hem6 
island, in the estuary of the Anger- 
man river, and is connected by 
bridges with the mainland, 423 m. 
by rly. N. of Stockholm. It has a 
good harbour, a cathedral, a school 
of navigation, and a technical 
school It was the first European 
town to adopt electric lighting. 
Formerly a staple town, it has trade 
in linen, sulphite, fish, iron ore, and 
lumber. An old city, it has suffered 
severely at the hands of the Rus- 
sians, notably in 1710, 1714, and 
1721. Pop, 13,316. 


^ Hernia or Rxjttube. Latin name 
given to the protrusion of an organ 
or part of an organ through an 
opening in the cavity wMch nor- 
mally contains it. After an injury 
to the head, for example, the brain 
may protrude through the scalp, 
forming a hernia of the brain. The 
term, however, is commonly applied 
to the protrusion of organs in the 
abdominal cavity through weak- 
ened spots in the abdominal wall. 

Congenital defects or weakness of 
the abdominal wall are frequent 
predisposing causes. The actual 
rupture, which occurs later, may be 
due to frequent strain upon the 
wall, resulting from occupations 
entailing lifting heavy weights ; 
weakening of the abdominal wall, 
such as may follow childbirth; 
direct injury to the wall ; or weak- 
ness in the neighbourhood of a scar 
following an abdominal operation. 


The treatment is either pallia- 
tive or radical, i,e, by operation. 
Palliative treatment consists in 
wearing a truss, i.e. an appliance 
consisting of a pad which presses 
upon and closes the aperture in the 
abdominal wall, and is kept in 
position by a spring belt passing 
round the body. A truss should 
be well fitted, and the contents of 
the hernia should never be allowed 
to come down. In some cases, this 
treatment may effect a permanent 
cure after the truss has been worn 
for a year or two. 

The operative treatment con- 
sists essentially in sewing together 
the tissues which form the abdo- 
minal waU, so as to reduce or close 
the aperture through which the 
hernia is protruded. 

A hernia may become inflamed, 
obstructed, or strangulated. The 
symptoms of an inflamed hernia 


Hero. General term applied to 
one who performed great deeds in 
the mythical ages of Greece. One 
or other of the parents of heroes 
was frequently a god or goddess, 
and sometimes after their death 
heroes became gods themselves. 
Among the best known heroes of 
Greek mythology are Hercules, 
who accomplished the famous 
Twelve Labours'; Theseus, who 
slew the Minotaur ; Perseus, who 
cut off the Gorgon’s head and 
rescued Andromeda from the sea- 
monster ; and Achilles and Hector, 
the champions of the Greeks and 
Trojans respectively at the siege of 
Troy. The name was also given to 
the oekists, founder of colonies or 
cities, who received semi-divine 
honours after death, and to famous 
personages such as Leonidas, the 
hero of TherTnopylae. 
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Hero. In Greek legend, priestess 
of Aphrodite at Sestos, on the shore 
of the Hellespont opposite Abydos 
8ee Leander. 

Hero OF Alexandria. Alex- 
andrian mathematician. His exact 
date is unknown, but his reputation 
has survived for several memorable 
discoveries in mathematics and 
science. His most remarkable dis- 
covery was that of the well-known 
formula for the area of a triangle 
in terms of its sides and the semi- 
perimeter. It is also certain that 
he knew elementary trigonometry 
and the solution of quadratic 
equations in algebra. 

Hero was responsible for a 
number of mechanical inventions, 
the chief of which is the fountain 
that bears his name. This was an 
automatic fountain working by 
means of air pressure. He is also 
credited with the description of a 
small stationary steam-engine. The 
fragments that remain of his works 
place him as being the leading 
scientist of his age. 

Herod (74-4 b.o.). King of 
Judaea, called the Great. The son 
of Antipater and grandson of 
Antipas, governor of Idumaea, he 
was appointed ruler of Galilee at the 
age of 25, and afterwards of Coele- 
syria. When Palestine was invaded 
by the Parthians to restore Anti- 
gonus to the throne of his father 
Aristobulus, Herod escaped to 
Rome, where Antony and Octavian, 
with the sanction of the senate, 
made him king of Judaea. He 
returned to Palestine in 39 b.c. and 
captured Jerusalem in 37, in which 
year he married Mariamne, the 
Asmonean princess, as his second 
wife. His first difficulties were with 
the hostile Sadducean and Phari- 
saic parties, and throughout his 
reign (37-4) he was opposed by the 
enmity of his wife’s family. After 
the battle of Actium (31 ) Herod was 
confirmed in his position and terri- 
tory by Octavian, whom he 
visited at Rhodes, expecting to 
be executed owing to the help he 
gave Antony. Prom that time 
on he governed Palestine on behalf 
of Rome. 

Herod built fortresses, estab- 
lished new towns, rebuilt the temple 
at Jerusalem, organized games, 
and encouraged Greek writers and 
teachers to settle in his kingdom 
His brother Pheroras and his 
sister Salome plotted against his 
sons by Mariamne, which led 
Herod to have them assassinated. 
Mariamne he had put to death 
owing to jealousy. His last years 
were embittered by family feuds 
and plots arising out of tlie enthu- 
siasm of the people for the Asmo- 
nean house. His eldest son. Anti- 
pater, he had put to death ten days 


before his own death. The story of 
his massacre o^ the innocents is gen- 
erally discredited nowadays. The 
picture of Herod as an inhuman 
monster, as given by Josephus, is 
also open to serious criticism. 

Bibliography. Life and Times of 
Herod the Great, W. Willett, 1860 ; 
Antiquities of the Jews, F. J osephus, 
rev. ed. D. S. Margoliouth, 1906 ; 
The Jewish People in the Time of 
Jesus Christ, E. Schurer, Eng. trans. 
1890 ; The History of Herod, J. 
Vickers, rev. ed. 1901 ; Herod, 
J. S. Minkin, 1936. 

Herod. Tragedy written by 
Stephen Phillips and produced 
Oct. 31, 1900, at Her Majesty’s. 
The play deals with the murder of 
Mariamne’s brother Aristobulus by 
order of Herod, with the successful 
plot formed by Herod’s mother and 
sister to bring about the exe- 
cution of Mariamne, and with 
Herod’s unavailing grief and re- 
morse for her death. Beerbohm 
Tree played Herod, and Maud 
Jeffries Mariamne. 

Herod Agrippa I (d. a.d. 44). 
Son of Aristobulus and Berenice 
and grandson of Herod the Great. 
He was made king by Caligula and 
governor of Judaea and Samaria by 
Claudius. See Ajsrippa. 

Herod Agrippa II (d. a.d. 100). 
Son of Herod Agrippa I. He was 
the last of the Herodians (g.v.). 
Paul appeared before him in a.d. 
60. See Agrippa. 

Herod Antipas. Son of Herod 
the Great by Maithace, a Samari- 
tan. By his father’s will he was 
made tetrarch or governor of 
Galilee and Peraea. He built for 
his capital a city on the Sea of 
Galilee which, to ingratiate him- 


self with the Roman emperor, he 
called Tiberias. His first wife was a 
daughter of Aretas, an Arabifiu 
prince called in 2 Cor. 11 king of 
Damascus ; but, becoming en- 
amoured of Herodias (q.v.), wife of 
his half-brother Herod Philip, a pri- 
vate citizen in Rome, he divorced 
his own wife and married her. By 
Herodias he had a daughter, Salome. 
Antipas was denounced by John the 
Baptist (q.v.), who was first im- 
prisoned and then, at the instigation 
of Herodias and Salome, executed. 

Jesus was examined before Herod, 
whose conduct on this occasion led 
to his reconciliation with Pilate. 
Defeated in battle by Aretas, a.d. 
36, Antipas went to Rome c. 38-40, 
at the instance of Herodias, to 
secure the title of king, but was 
accused of treason and condemned 
by Caligula to perpetual banish- 
ment to Lugdunum (Lyons), 
whither Herodias accompanied 
him. He died in exile. Consult 
Matt. 14 ; Mark 6 and 8 ; Luke 3, 
13, and 23 ; Antiquities of the Jews, 
F. Josephus, rev. ed. D. S. Margo- 
liouth, 1906. 

Herodas or Hbrondas (3rd 
cent. B.O.). Greek writer of mim- 
iambi, i.e. mimes or humorous 
sketches written in iambic metre. 
He was a native of Cos and a 
younger contemporary of Theo- 
critus. In 1890 an Egyptian papy- 
rus was found at Fayum, contain- 
ing six of his mimes in a more or 
less perfect state. These short, 
dramatic pieces are written in the 
Ionic dialect and in the scazon, or 

halting ” iambic metre, in wMch 
a spondee (two long syllables) 
takes the place of an " iambus 
(short and long syllable) in the 



Herod Antipas. S. John the Baptist bound by order o£ the Governor of Galilee 
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last foot. A unique specimen of 
their kind, they consist of scenes 
from everyday life in dialogue 
form, in some parts reminiscent of 
Theocritus. The characters intro- 
duced are sometimes unpleasant, 
sometimes of a homely type. Con- 
sult A Realist of the .^Egean, H. 
Sharply, 1906. 

Herodians. Term applied to 
the family of Herods. Idumaean 
by descent and Jewish by faith, 
they sought the favour of Rome. 
They included Herod the Great, 
Herod Antipas, Herod Philip I, 
Herod Philip 11, Herod Agrippa I 
and Herod Agrippa II. The term 
is applied also to those who, for 
various reasons, supported the 
political aspirations of the Herods 
and sided with the Pharisees and 
Sadducees against J esus. See Matt. 
22 ; Mark 3 and 12. 

Herodian or Herodianos (c. 
A.D. 170-240). Roman historian. 
A Greek by birth, he appears to 
have resided chiefly in Rome. His 
history, written in his native 
tongue and stiU extant, embraces 
the period from the death of 
Marcus Aurelius to the reign of 
Gordian III (187-238). In spite 
of geographical and chronological 
inaccuracies and lack of political 
insight, it is a lively and generally 
trustworthy account of contempor- 
ary events and forms a valuable 
supplement to the work of Dion 
Cassius 

Herodias. Sister of Agrippa I. 
She left her first husband Herod 
Philip I and married his half- 
brother Herod Antipas (g^.?;.). This 
act brought down upon the two the 
condemnation of John the Baptist, 
whose head, at Herodias’ s request, 
was demanded and granted to her 
daughter Salome, and involved 
Antipas in a disastrous war with 
his first wife’s father. Herodias’s 
ambition finally brought about the 
ruin of Antipas, with whom, how- 
ever, she decided to go into exile. 
See Matt. 14 ; Mark 6. 

Herodotus (c. 484-424 b.c.). 
Greek historian, commonly called 
the father of history. Bom at 
Halicarnassus in Caria, in Asia 
Minor, a city which, though 
peopled by Dorian Greeks, was 
under Persian rule, Herodotus was 
technically a Persian subject by 
birth. The first half of his life was 
spent in travel. He lived some time 
at Samos, where he learned the 
Ionic dialect in which he wrote his 
history. About 446 b.c. he came to 
Athens, where he became intimate 
with the poet Sophocles. By the 
time he reached middle life he had 
travelled in Persia, Egypt, Italy, 
and Sicily, and had visited even 


the N. shores of the Black Sea. 
During his travels Herodotus was 
diligently collecting materials for 
his history, but where 
the work was actually 
written is not known. 

Its theme is the 
great struggle between 
the Persians and the 
Greeks, which was still 
fresh in the memory of 
the Hellenic world. 

The first five of the 
nine books are taken 
up with a sketch of 
the rise of the Persian 
empire, in which the 
author gives a history 
of Lydia as a prelimin- 
ary, with historicaland 
descriptive digressions on Egypt 
and other countries with which the 
Persians came into contact. The 
last four books deal with the actual 
clash of arms between Persians and 
Greeks, giving the immortal stories 
of Marathon, Thermopylae, and 
Salamis, and ending with the tak- 
ing of Sesbos by the Greeks in 478. 
The work is thus virtually a sketch 
of the history of the world, as then 
known, with geographical, archaeo- 
logical, and other digressions. 

Like the Greek trapdians, Hero- 
dotus held the belief that over- 
weening arrogance among mortals 
slowly but surely brings in its 
train the punishment of heaven, 
and this idea runs all through the 
history. The work, as a whole, is 
one of the most fascinating ever 
written, perhaps the most en- 
thralling section being the second 
book, which deals with the history 
and civilization of Egypt. With 
his clear and simple style, Hero- 
dotus is a master of narrative 
prose. He was the first to write 
history according to a plan or 
scheme, those that went before 
him being mere chroniclers. 

His veracity has been impeached, 
but although his history contains 
much that is palpably untrue, 
Herodotus wrote in good faith. 
There are excellent translations of 
the history by G. Rawlinson and 
by G. C. Macaulay. Consult Hero- 
dotus, T. R. Glover, 1924. 

Heroes and Hero Worship. 
Volume of lectures on Heroes, 
Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in 
History by Thomas Carlyle, 1841. 
The six lectures, delivered at 
Willis’s Rooms, London, in May, 
1840, comprise some of the best 
and most characteristic of Carlyle’s 
vigorous and stimulating work. 
They deal successively with the 
hero as divinity, prophet, poet, 
man of letters, and king, taking as 
typical examples Odin, Mahomet, 


Dante, Shakespeare, Luther, ICnox, 
Johnson, Rousseau, Burns, Crom- 
well, and Napoleon. 

Heroic Play. Form 
of dramatic tragedy 
set up in the second 
half of the 17th cen- 
tury, of which Dryden 
was the chief, but not 
the first, exponent. 
The tragic drama had 
degenerated from the 
greatness of Eliza- 
bethan time, and an 
attempt was made to 
re-establish it more or 
less closely on French 
models, both in choice 
of themes and in the 
use of rhymed coup- 
lets. In his essay Of Heroic Plays, 
Dryden credited his pr^edecessor 
and collaborator. Sir William 
D’ Avenant, with having originated 
them. He declared that the heroic 
play should be an imitation in 
Uttle of an heroic poem (i.e. epic), 
and that love and valour ought to 
be its subjects. 

The chief attempts of Dryden 
himself in this direction were 
Tyrannic Love or the Royal Mar- 
tyr, 1669; Almanzor and Almahide 
or the Conquest of Granada, 1670, 
in which he came nearest to justi- 
fying his theory as to the suita- 
bility of his form ; and Aurenge- 
Zebe or the Great Mogul, 1675. The 
heroic play was made the satiric 
theme of The Rehearsal, 1671, by 
Buckingham and others. 

Heroic Verse. Name given to 
the form of verse used in epic 
poetry, which deals with the life 
and deeds of heroes. In Greek and 
Latin, as in the Iliad and the 
Aeneid, the verse is hexameter. In 
English it is rhymed iambic penta- 
meter, used by Dryden, and by 
Pope in The Rape of the Lock. 
The French adopted as the sole 
recognized form for dramatic and 
epic poetry the twelve-syllabled 
rhymed measure, with alternate 
masculine and feminine, single and 
double, rhymes, as in Corneille and 
' Racine. In Italy the recognized 
form is the Ottava Rima 

Heroin or Diamorphote Hy- 
drochloride. Hydrochloride of 
the diacetyl derivative of morphine 
{q.v.)t obtained by acting on 
morphine with acetic anhydride. 
Apart from relieving pain, it is 
used in medicine to stop coughing, 
especially in cases of phthisis and 
pleurisy. A drug of addiction it 
is scheduled as a poison under the 
Pharmacy and Poison Act, 1933. 

Harold, Louis Joseph Ferdi- 
nand (1791-1833). French com- 
poser. Born in Paris, Jan. 28, 1791, 
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he studied music at the 
conservatoire there, and his first 
successful opera, Les Rosieres, 
1817, was notable for the origin- 
ality of its orchestration. His 
most famous opera, Zampa, 1831, 
made him universally known ; the 
overture is retained in the concert 
repertory. H4rold also wrote 
baUets, and composed for the 
piano. He died Jan. 19, 1833. 

Heron (Ardea), Name given to 
the birds of the various genera of 
the family Ardeidae, which in- 
cludes the herons proper and the 
bitterns. They are closely related 
to the storks and ibises, and in- 
clude some 70 
species distributed 
in aU parts of the 
world, but specially 
numerous in tropi- 
cal marshes and 
swamps. They are 
all carnivorous, 
feeding mainly on 
fish, frogs, and in- 
sects. AU have 
long legs, long necks, 
and a long, straight, 
pointed beak. Most 
are bluish grey and 
white. 

The European or 
common heron (A. 
cinerea) is a weU- 
knowninhabitant of 
Great Britain, and 
was formerly an 
object of the chase, being pre- 
served for hawking. It stiU 

breeds in many parts of the 
country, usuaUy in parks, where it 
is more or less protected. It is 
easily recognized by its crane-like 
form and the crest of long, blackish 
feathers at the back of its head. 
The plumage is grey on the upper 
parts, with greyish white below; 
the forehead, sides of the face, and 
front feathers of the breast being 
white. It is about 3 ft. in length, 
and the pointed beak is yeUow. 

The common heron feeds upon 
fish, frogs, snakes, and young 
mammals and birds, visiting the 
margins of streams and lakes at 
rdghtfaU and early in the morning. 
It nests in colonies or heronries in 
the tops of tall trees, the nest being 
large, fiat, and made of sticks 
with a lining of grass. There are 
several heronries in England. 

Four other species occur occa- 
sionaUy in the British Isles. The 
night heron {Nycticorax) is found 
occasionaUy in spring and autumn. 
It is about 22 ins.in length, greenish 
brown on the back, with slate wings 
and tail and white underparts. The 
bufE-backed heron [Ardeola ibis) is 
an extremely rare visitor from 


S. Europe. Its colour is white, 
with the exception of the rusty 
buff head, neck, and breast. The 
squacco heron {Ardeola ralloides) is 
another variety, only 18 ins. long, 
with reddish buff neck and back, 
the rest of the plumage being 
mainly white. The purple heron 
{Ardea purpurea), common in 
HoUand, is sometimes seen in 
spring and autumn. Ranging in 
length from 30 to 36 ins., it has 
its crown of the head and 
crest purple ; the rest of the 
plumage is mainly grey and brown. 

Heroiili Furnace* One of the 
original designs of direct series elec- 
tricarc furnaces, still 
widely used for 
steel smelting. In 
the early furnaces, 
two carbon elec- 
trodes were inserted 
through the roof 
and were suspended 
at some distance 
from the metal to 
be melted ; as melt- 
,iag proceeded the 
electrodes were 
lowered so as to 
keep them a con- 
stant distance from 
the molten metal. 
The current jumped 
the gap from one 
electrode to the 
bath, forming an 
arc, and then 
back from the bath to the other 
electrode, completing the circuit. 

Modern furnaces, employing 
three-phase power, need three 
electrodes, suitably connected to 
the transformer. In some large 
furnaces, holding 100 tons or more 
of molten metal, the bath is made 
elliptical and two sets of electrodes 
are used. Usually the furnace is 
arranged so that it may be tilted 
for pouring and the electrodes 
may be raised weU up to facilitate 
recharging. The carbon electrodes 
may be of the Soderberg type, the 
furnace heat carrying out the 
baking. Heroult furnaces are used 
for alloy steels, irons, and ferro- 
alloys. See Electric I^mace. 

Herpes (Gr.^Aerpem, to creep). 
Herpes simplex is an acute eruption 
of vesicles or blebs on the skin. 
The angles of the mouth, buttocks, 
nipples, and genital organs are 
most frequently affected. The 
cause is some filter-passing virus. 
Attacks may occur apparently 
spontaneously or in the course of 
pneumonia, influenza, and other 
diseases. Exposure to cold is 
sometimes a precipitating cause. 
The appearance of the vesicles 
may be preceded by a sensation of 



Heron. Specimen of the 
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heat or tingling. The vesicles 
develop in a few hours and are 
about the size of a pin’s head. 
They dry up and disappear with- 
out leaving a scar in about ten days. 
Treatment consists in bathing the 
affected areas with boric acid 
lotion and covering it with a 
little starch and zinc oxide powder. 
Brief local application of X-rays 
tends to prevent recurrence. 

Herpes zoster (Gr., girdle), or 
shingles, is an acute eruption of 
vesicles occupying the area sup- 
plied by a nerve. It results from 
an acute infection of the posterior 
root ganghon of such a nerve by a 
filter-passing virus. Beyond co- 
incidence this virus is in some 
way allied to that of chicken-pox. 
Outbreaks of the two complaints 
synchronise and the infections 
seem interchangeable. An attack 
of shingles is sometimes preceded 
by slight fever. Pain may be 
severe or slight. The blebs appear 
in a few hours along the course of 
a nerve and persist for about ten 
days, usually disappearing without 
leaving a soar. Protection of the 
affected part by cotton wool, and 
dusting with starch and zinc oxide 
powder, is the only treatment, 
with large doses of Vitamin B. 

Herre^aus. German word 
meaning house of lords. It was 
applied to assembhes of persons of 
rank who did not owe there seats 
to popular election, such as existed 
in Austria and Prussia before 1918. 

Herrenhausen. A Palace just 
outside the town of Hanover, 
Germany, formerly the residence 
of the electors and kings of 
Hanover. An avenue of limes, 
IJ m. long and 120 yds. wide, 
leads from the inner town to the 
palace. Built 1666 and completed 
by the first elector, Ernest August- 
us, the father of George I and the 
husband of the eleotress Sophia, 
who died here, it was a favourite 
residence of George I, and remain- 
ed a royal palace until the fall of 
the dynasty in 1866. Around it 
are gardens laid out in the French 
style, and in the grounds are an 
orangery, a theatre, and some 
fine fountains. It was damaged in 
the Second Great War. 

Herrenvolk (Ger., master race). 
Title claimed by the Nazis for the 
German, and in general for the 
Nordic, peoples, as against the 
“ slave ” or “ common herd ” 
races. The term is derived from 
misinterpreted teachings of Niet- 
zsche, who in Wille zur Macht 
(Will to Power) explains the 
different standard of morals be- 
tween the ancient civilizations and 
those affected by Jewish, Christian, 
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and Socialist tenets as being due 
to “ master ” and “ slave ” con- 
sciousness respectively, 

Herrera, Antoiho de (1559- 
1625). Spanish historian. After 
studying in Spain and Italy, he 
entered the service of Philip II, 
who made him one of his historio- 
graphers. His chief work is his 
History of the Deeds of the Cas- 
tilians in the Islands of the Pacific 
(1601-15). He also wrote on the 
succession question in England 
and Scotland in the time of Mary 
Stuart, and a general history of 
the world in the time of Philip II. 
He died March 29, 1625. 

Herrera, Ekancisco de (1576- 
1656). Spanish painter. Born at 
Seville, he studied under Luis 
Fernandez. He was a pioneer of 
the realistic movement in Spain, 
and had Velazquez among his 
pupils. Of intractable disposition, 
he once suffered imprisonment for 
illegal coining, and neither his 
children nor his pupils were able 
to live with him. At 74 he went to 
Madrid, where he worked for the 
court, under Velazquez’s protec- 
tion, until his death in that city. 
One may cite his four paintings of 
the Life of S. Martin in the church 
of that saint, and his Last Judge- 
ment in S. Bernard’s, Seville. 

Herreschoff Furnace. Type 
of furnace used for roasting ores as 
a preliminary to smelting. There 
are a number of superimposed 
hearths, the ore being fed into 
the top one, across which it is 
moved by a rotating, air-cooled 
rabble, fixed to a central shaft. 
The ore drops from hearth to 
hearth and is ultimately removed 
from the bottom. See Calcina- 
tion; Roasting. 

Herrick, Robeet (1591-1674). 
English poet. Son of a goldsmith 
and born in London, he was bap- 
. ^ t i z e d^ a t the 

^ thought that 

^ i^iuster School, 

EototBitrick, 

English poet which he was 
From the frontispiece apprenticed tO 
oflns-Hespendes- his uncle, a 

goldsmith. After graduating at 
Cambridge, where he was a student 
1614-20, &st at S. John’s College 
and then at Trinity Hall, he re- 
turned to London, joined the 
Jonson circle, and in 1629 became 
vicar of Dean Prior, near Ashbur- 
ton, Devon, where his wants were 
attended to by an old servant. 


Prudence Baldwin (the “ Prue ” 
of his poems). Ejected by the 
Puritans in 1647, he returned to 
his living in 1662, being buried at 
Dean Prior, Oct. 15, 1674. He had 
tried, not unsuccessfully, to be 
both the urban, witty companion 
and the quiet country pastor. 

Described by Swinburne as “ the 
greatest song-writer — as surely as 
Shakespeare is the greatest drama- 
tist — ever born of English race,” 
Herrick lapsed at times into inde- 
Ucaoy and is not immune from 
monotony, but at their best his 
Hesperides and Noble Numbers 
are exceedingly beautiful. Among 
faultless and well loved l57rics are 
those To Anthea ; To Dianeme ; 
To Daffodils ; Cherry Ripe ; 
and the lines beginning Gather 
ye rosebuds. Herrick could sound 
a sincere devotional note, e.p. 
in A Thanksgiving to God for his 
House ; Litany to the Holy Spirit. 
An excellent edition of his poems 
is that by A. W. Pollard, 1891 and 
1898. A Life, by F. W. Moorman, 
appeared in 1910 ; and there is a 
charming portrait in Rose Ma- 
caulay’s novel. They Were De- 
feated, 1932. 

Herries Qirouicle. Fictional 
saga by Hugh Walpole. This 
series of novels concerning the 
fortunes of the squirearchal family 
of Herries is set in Cumberland, 
'and extends from the mid- 17th 
century to the 20th. Beginning 
with Rogue Herries, 1930, the 
series included Judith Paris, 1931 ; 
The Fortress, 1932 ; and Vanessa, 
1933. The Bright Pavilions, 1940, 
dealt with an Elizabethan an- 
cestor of the family. 

Herring {Clwpea Jtarengus). Fish 
belonging to the same genus as the 
sprat and pilchard. It is found 
near land in the N. Atlantic, but 
not in the Mediterranean. The 
genus contains about 60 species, 
most of them available as food for 
man. The common herring is al- 
ways found in shoals which swim 
near the surface of the sea, and are 
constantly moving from place to 
place following their food. The re- 
sult is that the herring fishery is 
somewhat uncertain, a good fish- 
ing ground being often tempor- 
arfiy deserted. 

The herring feeds mainly on 
minute crustaceans, called collect- 
ively zooplankton, filtering them 
out of the water by means of the 
gill-rakers at the side of the throat, 
which act as a kind of sieve like the 
baleen of the whale. It also eats 
small worms and the eggs and fry 
of its own and other species of 
fish. It avoids dense concentra- 
tion of minute plant life called 



Herring. Specimen of the common 

herring found in the Atlantic and 
northern seas 

phytoplankton ; therefore biolo- 
gists can to some extent predict 
the position of herring by analy- 
sing the plankton. When alarmed, 
the herring will sometimes leap 
out of the water and be carried 
several feet through the air. There 
are two spawning seasons, summer 
and winter ; but the vpinter 
spawners belong to a different race 
from the others. The eggs do not 
float on the surface, but adhere to 
the stones and weeds at the bottom 
of comparatively shallow water. 

The summer eggs are deposited 
at some distance from the shore, 
but the winter ones are usually 
shed in brackish water about the 
mouths of rivers, and may even be 
found attached to the leaves of 
fresh-water plants. The average 
number of eggs deposited by the 
female is 30,000. These hatch in 
from ten days to a month, accord- 
ing to temperature, and the yoimg 
fish take two to three years to 
become adult. Around the British 
coasts 12 ins. is a usual length for a 
full-grown fish, but in Iceland 
specimens 17 ins. in length are 
often taken. 

Economically the herring is an 
important food fish, owing to its 
nutritious qualities and its great 
abundance. It is specially numer- 
ous in the North Sea and along 
the E. coast of Scotland, and 
the fishery is carried on by boats 
from most of the countries of 
N. Europe, especially Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, and Holland. It 
is chiefly captured in the drift net, 
the seine being used in waters such 
as the sea lochs of Scotland. See 
Fisheries ; Trawling. 

Herring Industry Board. Es- 
tablished under the Herring In- 
dustry Act, 1935, and reconstituted 
by that of 1938. It is empowered 
by these and the Herring Industry 
Act, 1944, to reorganize, develop, 
and regulate the industry. The 
board administers schemes of 
grants and loans for the provision 
of fishing boats, nets, and gear ; 
promotes research and experiments 
in processing and quick freezing 
of herrings ; and controls pro- 
duction and export marketing. 

Herrings, Battle of the. 
Fought Feb. 12, 1429, between the 
English and the French, the latter 
aided by their Scottish allies. The 
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English were besieging Orleans 
and a small force under Sir John 
Fastolf was carrying provisions 
from Paris to the army there. This 
was attacked by the French and 
Scots at Rouvray. The English 
formed a hollow square, the provi- 
sion wagons being placed in the 
centre, and the enemy were beaten 
off. The battle was so called be- 
cause the wagons contained quan- 
tities of salted fish for use during 
Lent. See Hundred Years’ War. 

Herriot, Edouard (b. 1872). 
French statesman and author. Bom 
at Troyes, July 5, 1872, and edu- 
cated at the 
EcoleNormale 
Superieure, he 
taught litera- 
ture at Nantes 
and at Lyons, 
where he be- 
came a pro- 
fessor at the 
university. A 
Radical in 

. politics, he was 
Edouard Hemot. flWArl 
French statesman mayor 

and author of Lyons m 
1905, and held 
the post almost continuously ex- 
cept during the Second Great War. 
He entered the senate in 1912, and 
in 1916 became minister of public 
works under Briand. 

In 1924 he became premier and 
foreign minister. Always a prota- 
gonist of European cooperation, he 
made concessions to Germany and 
gave recognition to Soviet Russia ; 
but in 1925 his government was 
defeated over plans for stabilising 
the franc, Herriot becoming presi- 
dent of the chamber, 'In July, 
1926, he formed a government from 
the Left, but was forced to resign 
' within a few days. He became 
minister of education in Poincare’s 
coalition cabinet, 1926-28, resign- 
ing his chairmanship of the Radi- 
cals. In 1932 he was premier for 
the third time, but for only six 
months. Under Doumergue and 
Flandin he was minister of state, 
and in 1936 again president of the 
chamber. He opposed Retain and 
Laval after the fall of France, and 
was interned at Vittel. Transferred 
to Germany, he was liberated in 
April, 1946. In 1947 he again 
became president of the chamber 
and mayor of Lyons, and in 1948 
was chosen chairman of the Five- 
Power (Western Union) committee. 

Herriot’s great literary talent 
was overshadowed by his political 
career. His published works in- 
clude Mme. R4camier et Ses Amis, 
1904; Agir, 1917; Greer, 1919; 
La Russie Nouvelle, 1922 ; life of 
Beethoven, 1925 ; Eastward from 


Paris, 1934 ; The Wellsprings of 
Liberty, 1940. In 1947 he was 
elected to the Academy. 

Herschel, Sir John" Frederick 
William (1792-1871). A British 
astronomer. Born March 7, 1792, 
he was the only 
son of Sir Wa- U ’ : , 

liam^ Herschel. 

gree as senior - 

wrangler at ^ 

Cambridge, he 
began a sys- 
tematic study 
of the heavens 
in 1822, the jO^/l 
results of 
which he pre- 
sented to the Royal Society eleven 
years later. The whole northern 
hemisphere came under his survey, 
and he added over 500 nebulae 
and clusters of stars to those 
already known, as well as nearly 
4,000 double stars. In 1834 he 
established an observatory at the 
Cape of Good Hope, in order to 
survey the southern hemisphere. 
Here his work continued for four 
years, the results being published 
in 1847. 

Returning to England in 1838 
he was created a baronet, received 
numerous honours from univer- 
sities, was secretary of the Royal 
Society, and thrice president of 
the Royal Astronomical Society. * 
Herschel wrote an Outline of 
Astronomy, 1849, and contributed 
articles on the theory of light and 
sound, and on the study of natural 
philosophy, to current encyclo- 
pedias. In 1850 he was appointed 
master of the mint, resigning 1855. 
He died May 11, 1871. Consult The 
Herschels and Modern Astronomy, 
A. Clerke, 1895. 

Herschel, Ltjcretia Caroline 
(1750-1848). Hanoverian astron- 
omer. Sister of Sir William Her- 
schel, she was 
born March 16, ^ 
1750, at Han- 
over, and came 
to England in 
1772, becoming 
assistant to her 
brother. On his 
appointment as 

Caroline Heisohel, astron- 

aatrono^ omer to George 

After M O. Iteleman lU, she was 

given an an- 
nual salary of £50, and carried out 
independent observations under 
his instructions. An indefatigable 
worker, she discovered five new 
comets and a number of nebulae 
and star clusters ; she added 561 
stars to the catalogue published by 
Flamsteed. On the death of her 


brother she returned to Hanover, 
where she died Jan. 9, 1848. 

Herschel, Sir William (1738- 
1822). Hanoverian astronomer. 
Bom at Hanover, Nov, 15, 1738, he 
came to England in 1757, earning 
a poor livelihood by teaching 
music. In his spare time he studied 
astronomy, and in 1774 he made 
his first telescope. His success 
with this instrument encouraged 
him, and throughout his life he was 
concerned with the manufacture 
and improvement of telescopes. 
But his reputation will remain con- 
nected with his discovery of the 
planet Uranus in 1781. This 
brought many rewards, including 
the Copley medal and an F.R.S. 

In 1782 Herschel was appointed 
private astronomer to George III. 
Soon honours were showered on 
him by British and foreign univer- 
sities and scientific societies for his 
brilliant astronomical researches. 

He contributed - 

nearly 70 
papers to the 
Philosophical 
Transactions, 
all showing a 
remarkable 
power of rea- 
soning. His 
systematic 

oiJrnTOMi. 

the discovery of a large number of 
double stars, and of Uranus, but 
also of two new satellites of Saturn. 

To Herschel is due the first com- 
putation of the period of rotation 
of Saturn, that of the motions of 
binary stars, and the path of the 
solar system through the heavens. 
He increased the number of known 
nebulae from 180 up to 2,500. He 
demonstrated the disk structure of 
the Milky Way system. He was 
ably assisted in these researches by 
his sister Caroline. As a physicist, 
he demonstrated his discovery of 
infra-red rays to the Royal Society 
in 1800, when he showed that the 
spectrum of the sun is continued 
beyond the visible red into a region 
where, though invisible, it exerts a 
maximum heating effect. He died 
Aug. 25, 1822, at Slough. See 
Astronomy ; consult also Life and 
Works, J. L, E. Dreyer, 1912; 
The Herschel Chronicle, ed. C. A. 
Lubbock, 1933. 

Herschell, Farrer Herschell, 
1st Baron (1837-99). British law- 
yer and politician. Born Nov. 2, 
1837, he went to University Col- 
lege, London, was called to the bar 
from Lincoln’s Inn in 1860, and in 
1872 was made Q.C. In 1874 he 
was Libera] M.P. for Durham, and 
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in 1880 became soHcitor-general. 
In 1886 he was made lord chan- 
cellor and created a baron. He 
retained the woolsack only a few 
months, after which he was one of 
Gladstone’s followers. He again 
became lord chancellor 1892—95. 
In 1898 he represented Great Brit- 
ain in the arbitration over the 
boundary of Venezuela, and he was 
still in the U;S.A. when he died 
March 1, 1899, at Washington. His 
many honours included the chan- 
cellorship of London university. 
His grandson Rognvald (b. Sept. 
13, 1923) became 3rd baron in 1929. 

Hertford. Mun. bor., market 
and co. town of Hertfordshire, 
England. It stands on the Lea, 

24 m. N. of Lon- 

don, and has two 
railway stations. 
It is picturesquely 
situated, and con- 
tains a large shire 
hall, and a county 
hall, opened in 
_ . . , (1939), corn ex- 

Hetttoiaarms ^tange, and pubUo 

library. Of its churches. All Saints, 
1896, replaced an earlier structure 
destroyed by fire in 1891 ; S. 
Andrew’s is on the site of a build- 
ing founded in pre-Norman times ; 
and the K.C. church occupies the 
site of a Benedictine priory 
founded in the time of William I. 
Here are Christ’s Hospital girls’ 
school, and a boys’ grammar 
school replacing that founded by 
Richard Hale in 1617, the build- 
mgs of which house a secondary 
school. 

The castle, built by Edward the 
Elder in 905, and several times 
reconstructed, now serves as muni- 
cipal offices. It incorporates parts 
of the ancient stronghold in which 
Isabella, widow of Edward II, died 
in 1358. Henry IV, Elizabeth, and 
other sovereigns resided in the 
castle, which was taken by the 
parliamentary forces during the 
Civil War, Hafieybury College is 
2 m. S.E., and Panshanger, the 
former seat of Lord 


Hexiford, EEi.Kcis Chaeles 
Seymoue Conway, 3ed Maequbss 
ob'(1777-1842). British peer. Born 
March 11, 1777, 
he was the I 
only son of the | 

2nd marquess 
and his wife, 
the daughter of 
the last Vis- 
count Irvine, 
from whom 
came much of 
his great ✓ 

wealth. Ed- 
ucatedat' / 

Oxford, he Lawrence 

was an M.P. 

before succeeding to the title in 
1822. He lived the life of a man of 
pleasure, and is the original of the 
marquess of Steyne in Vanity Fair 
and of Lord Monmouth in Con- 
ingsby. He died in London, March 
I, 1842. The marquess married an 
heiress, Maria Fagniani, daughter 
of G. A. Selwyn, and had two sons. 
Richard Seymour Conway (1800- 
70), the elder, who became the 4th 
marquess, was a collector of pic- 
tures and works of art, which 
now form part of the WaUaoe 
’Collection (g'.v.). 

Hertford College. College of 
the university of Oxford. It dates 
from about J283, when Elias de 
Hertford founded 
a hall for stu- 
dents known as 
P^VjpSJ^I Hart or Hertford 
y \ became 

j I \ ^ coUege in 1740, 

■ \if lo^t was dissolved 

in 1806, and later 
Hertford College its buildings and 
arms property were 

acquired by Magdalen HaU. In its 
turn Magdalen HaU was dissolved 
m 1874, when a new charter was 
obtained establishing Hertford as 
its successor and giving it aU the 
privileges enjoyed by other col- 
leges. T. C. Baring, M.P., provided 
funds for its endowment. The 
society consists of a principal, 


fellows, and scholars, and its 
buildings, mainly modem, are at 
the corner of Broad Street and 
New CoUege Lane and in HolyweU 
St. C. J. Fox was up at Hertford. 

Hertford House. A London 
mansion associated with the Sey- 
mour famUy. In Manchester 
Square, W., it was begun in 1770 
by the 4th duke of Manchester, 
after whom it was first named. In 
1788 it became the Spanish em- 
bassy ; later it passed to the 2nd 
marquess of Hertford, whose 
second wife was the attraction that 
drew George IV to become an 
almost daily visitor. Under the 
patronage of Lady Hertford, 
Theodore Hook here made his 
entry into fashionable life. 



Hertford House. Mansion in Man- 
chester Square, London, in which 
is housed the Wallace Collection 

The 4th marquess bequeathed 
the house and his famous art 
treasures to Sir Richard Wallace, 
who reconstructed the building 
for their accommodation in 1871- 
75, and whose widow in 189-7 be- 
queathed them, "with additions, to 
the nation. Hertford House was 
bought by parliament and opened 
as a public art gallery in 1900. In 
both Great Wars the coUection was 
removed for safety. It housed ex- 
hibitions arranged by the British 
Council in the Second Great War, 
when it suffered damage by German 
bombs. See Wallace CoUection. 

Hertfordshire or Heets. One 
of the “ home counties ” of Eng- 
land, it has an area of 632 sq. m. 
and is bounded N. by Cambridge- 
shire, S. by Middlesex, E. by Essex, 
and S.W. by Bucks, Picturesque, 


Besborough, is 2 m. 
N.W. Hertford’s 
history goes back to 
the time of King 
AKred. It has a 
large agricultural 
trade, and brevriug, 
malting, printing, 
tanning, and brush 
making industries. 
It gives its name 
to a CO. div. re- 
turning one M.P. 
Market day, Sat. 
Pop. est. 14,190. 
Pron, Har'.ford. 



Hertford College, Oxford. The quadrangle seen from 
the chapel, with the hall on the left 

Frith 


especially on the W., its winding 
lanes and woods, manor houses 
and old churches, make it a 
favourite with lovers of rural 
scenery. The chief geological 
formations are the Cretaceous and 
the Tertiary. Much of the S. is 
London clay, characteristic of 
the Thames- VaUey. Along the 
N. border high ground runs in 
from Cambridgeshire, part of the 
chalk range of E. England, a 
Branch of the Chiltern Hills ; the 
county is generally undulating. 

Of its 17 small streams the most 
important are the Colne and Lea. 
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The former rises between Hatfield 
and St. Albans, is joined by the 
Ver near Watford, and the Gade 
and Chess at ... 

Rickmansworth, ] . T 

and then enters W & 
Middlesex. The 
Lea, the largest 
river of the 
connty, rises in 
Bedfordshire and 

entera Essex at HerKordshire arms 
Waltham Abbey. 

Nearly parallel with the Lea is the 
artificial New River which, fed by 
springs near Hertford, brings 
water to London. The Grand 
Union Canal passes through 
Rickmansworth, Boxmoor, and 
Berkhamsted. 

Agriculture, market gardening, 
and the cultivation of fruit for the 
London market are leading pur- 
suits ; permanent pasture abounds 
and hay is largely produced. 
There are no minerals of com- 
mercial importance and no manu- 
factures on an extensive scale. 
The industries include straw plait- 
ing, paper making, malting, brew- 
ing; lace, silk, and agricultural 
machinery are produced. 

Main line rlys. from Euston, St. 
Pancras, and King’s Cross, also 
the Met. rly., serve the county, 
supplemented by the Green Line 
servicesr Of the roads the' chief 
are the Old North Road, the Great 
North Road, and the Bunstable 
Road; and there are remains of 


three Roman roads, Watling 
Street, Ermine Street, and the 
Icknield Way. The chief towns 
are Hertford (co. town), St. Al- 
bans (a cathedral city), Watford, 
Hitohin, Barnet, Berkhamsted, 
Hatfield, Bishop’s Stortford, and 
Ware. The co. includes Welwyn 
Garden City, and Letchworth, also 
a garden city. Stevenage and 
Hemel Hempstead were scheduled 
as new towns after the Second 
Great War. 

The county was once part of 
Mercia and of Essex. St. Albans, 
as Verulamium, was a Roman city. 
William I held a council at 
Berkhamsted, where, as at Hert- 
ford, are remains of an old castle. 
Henry III had a palace at King’s 
Langley. Elizabeth lived at Ash- 
ridge Park, was a prisoner at 
Hatfield, the historic home of the 
Cecils, and had a hunting lodge 
at Hunsdon. The only English 
pope, Adrian IV, was bom at 
Abbots Langley. Rye House, near 
Hoddesdon, is associated with a 
plot to naurder Charles II and 
James, duke of York. St. Albans 
and Barnet were the scenes of 
historic battles of the Wars of the 
Roses. Six M.P.s are elected, and 
one for Watford. Pop. 401,206. 

Litbrajry Associations. Bacon 
lived at Gorhambury, took his 
title of viscount from St. Albans, 
and was buried in the church of S. 
Michael. Chaucer was a clerk at 
Berkhamsted Castle. With St. 


Albans are associated the names 
of Matthew Paris, Sir John Mande- 
viUe, Dr. Cotton ; it is the back- 
ground of Dickens’s novel. Bleak 
House. Chapman lived at Htchin ; 
Young, author of Night Thoughts', 
was rector of Welwyn, and is 
buried there. Cowper was bom at 
Berkhamsted, and introduced 
Ware in the poem about John 
Gilpin. Isaac Watts lived at 
Theobalds ; Bulwer Lytton at 
Knebworth. With Lamb are 
associated Mackery End and Wid- 
f ord. Hoddesdon has memories of 
Prior and Izaak Walton. George 
Bernard Shaw’s residence, Ayot 
St. Lawrence, is near Welwyn. At 
Radlett lived ifindle Cammaerts, 
Belgian author. The Victoria 
Efistory of the co. appeared in 4 
vols., 1912-14. 

Hertfordshire Regiment. 

Regiment of the British Army 
formed when the Territorial Porce, 
now the Territorial Army, was 
organized in 1907. It consists of 
territorial battalions only. Por 
administrative purposes it forms 
part of the corps of the Bedford- 
shire and Hertfordshire Regiment. 
In the First Great War it served in 
Prance throughout ; in the Second 
Great War it had battalions in 
Africa, Italy, Prance, and Malaya. 

Hertha. A Teutonic goddess. 
Called also Nerthus, she was the 
goddess of fertility. Our scanty 
information about her worship is 
derived from Tacitus, who, in his 
Germania, gives a brief account 
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Hertfoidshiie. Map of the county to the north of Middlesex, famous for its 
agriculture and market gardening 


of certain mysterious ceremonies 
which took place on an unknown 
island, usually at night, her image 
and vestments being bathed in 
the lake after the rites. Her 
statue was veiled. 

’s Hertogenboscli or Bois- 
lb-Duo (Dutch and Pr., duke’s 
wood). Town of the Netherlands, 
capital of N. Brabant. It stands 
at the confluence of the Aa with 
the Dommel, 33 m. S.S.E. of 
Utrecht, and is a rly. junction and 
weU served by canals. Its splen^d 
Gothic cathedral of S. John, dating 
from the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, was built on the site of an 
11th century Romanesque struc- 
ture, and is noted for rich orna- 
mentation, lofty nave with double 
aisles, and beautiful choir and 
pulpit. The Raadhuis, in the 
Great Market, contains fine paint- 
ings, and the provincial museum 
houses antiquities. Other build- 
ings of note are the government 
bifildings, court house, episcopal 
palace, arsenal, barracks, and 
grammar school. The town was 
strongly fortified until its defences 
were razed in 1876. 
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Industries are 
concerned with 
machine shops, 
glass, carriages, 
bicycles, iron 
foundries, ship- 
building, cigars, 
linen, printing. | 

The town is a 
market for cattle i 
and agricultural 
and dairy pro- j 
ducts. The duke : 
commemorated j 
by the name is i 
probably Godfrey 
III of Brabant, 
who c. 1070 built 
a hunting castle 
in the woods. 

Hendiik I gran- 

ted municipal privileges in 1184. 
During the l^cond Great War 
’s Hertogenbosch was a key point in 
the German defence system in the 
Netherlands. It was liberated by 
troops of the 2nd British army, 
Oct. 26, 1944. No buildings of 
historical importance were des- 
troyed. Pop. 52,143. 

Hertwig, Osoab (1849-1922). 
German anatomist and embry- 
ologist. Bom at Priedberg, April 
21, 1849, he studied medicine at 
Jena and Bonn, and in 1878 be- 
came professor of anatomy at 
Jena. In 1888 he was appointed 
director of the institute of anatomy 
and biology in Berlin. Hertwig 
was the first biologist to demon- 
strate that fertilisation is basically 
the fusion of two nuclei : that of 
the ovum and that of the sperm. 
His other principal contributions 
to biology were his investigations 
into the malformations of verte- 
brate embryos called spina bifida ; 
the germ-layer theory ; and the 
parallelism in gametogenesis in the 
two sexes of asoaris. Hertwig re- 
signed his post at Berlin in 1921 
and died Oct. 26, 1922. He was a 
voluminous writer on embryology, 
his more important works being : 
Contributions to the Knowledge of 
Pertilisation,1876 ; Text Book of the 
Evolutionary History of Men and 
Invertebrate Animals, 1888 ; Cells 
and Tissues, 1898 ; Studies in 
Animalculae ; World Biology,1920. 

Hertz, Gustav (b. 1887). Ger- 
man physicist. Bom in Hamburg, 
July 22, 1887, a nephew of Hein- 
rich Hertz, he studied electricity, 
and in 1920 joined the firm of 
Philips at Eindhoven, Holland. In 
1925 he became a professor at the 
university of Halle, and in 1928 at 
the technical high school at Char- 
lottenburg. In 1926 the Nobel prize 
for physics was awarded to him, 
jointly with James Franck, for 
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The cathedral of S. John, an 11th 
foundation, rebuilt 1419-50 

their experiments on the produc- 
tion of the emission of spectral 
lines through electronic bombard- 
ment, which laid the foundations 
of the proof of the quantum theory 
of light. 

Hertz, HEiimiCH Rudolf (1857 
-94). German physicist. Bom at 
Hamburg, Feb. 22, 1857, his name 

will always be 

associated with 
the discovery 
of the Hertzian 
waves of wire- 
less telegraphy. 
Li 1880 he be- 
came assistant 
to Helmholtz 

Heinrich Hertz, 

German physicnit Institute, 
where he car- 
ried out a series of researches on 
electric discharge in gases. On 
his appointment to the professor- 
ship of physics in 1885 at Karls- 
ruhe Polytechnic, inspired by the 
electro-magnetic theories of Clerk- 
Maxwell, Hertz began the study 
of electro-magnetic waves. 

Hertz showed the refraction, 
diffraction, and polarisation of the 
electric waves and their corre- 
spondence with those of light and 
heat. The practical results he 
obtained, particulars of which he 
published in 1887, were no less 
brilliant than were the mathema- 
tical researches of Clerk-Maxwell. 
Their importance cannot be over- 
estimated, for upon them has 
been based the whole of wireless 
communication. Till his death, 
Jan. 1, 1894, Hertz continued to 
publish regularly papers on his 
remarkable discoveries, and many 
were translated into English in 
1896 by D. E. Jones and G. A. 
Schott. See Wireless Telegraphy. 

Hertz, Heotrik (1798-1870). 
Danish poet and dramatist. Edu- 
cated in Copenhagen, where he 


was bom Aug. 25, 1798, he began 
to study law, but his early writ- 
ings — ^among them The Letters of 
a Ghost, 1830, brought him into 
such prominence that, after a 
journey on the Continent at the 
public expense, he settled down 
to literature with a subsidy from 
the state and the title of pro- 
fessor. Among his best known 
poetical dramas are Svend Dyring’s 
House, 1837, and King Rene’s 
Daughter, 1845, Eng. trans. Theo- 
dore Martin, 1850, new ed. 1894. 
His Poems appeared 1851-62, and 
Collected Dramatic Works, 1854 
-73. He died Feb. 25, 1870. 

Hertz, Joseph Herman (1872- 
1946). Chief rabbi of the British 
Empire. Hertz was horn at Reb- 
rin, Slovakia, 
then in Hun- 
gary, Sept. 25, 
1872, and emi- 
grated as a 
child to New 
^^8 York, where he 
was educated 
at Columbia 
Joseph H. Hertz, university and 

Jewish rabti the Jewish 

theological seminary of America. 
He became a rabbi of Syracuse, 
New York, m 1894 and at Jo- 
hannesburg in 1898, being ex- 
pelled by President Kruger for 
Ms pro-British sympathies and for 
advocatmg the removal of the 
religious Usabilities of Jews and 

R. C.s in the Transvaal republic. 
Hertz was professor of philosophy 
at the Transvaal university col- 
lege, 1906-08, and became a rabbi 
in New York City, 1912. From 
1913 he was cMef rabbi of the 
United Hebrew Congregations of 
the British Empire. The idea for a 
Jewish national home in Palestme 
owed much to his championsMp. 
He published A Book of Jewish 
Thoughts, and numerous works on 
Jewish and educational subjects. 
Hertz was made C.H. in 1943, 
and died in London, Jan. 14, 1946. 

Hertzog, James Barry Mtjn- 
NiK (1866-1942). South African 
statesman. Hertzog was bom of 
Dutch-German stock at Welliag- 
ton, Cape Colony, April 3, 1866, 
and educated at Victoria College, 
Stellenbosch, and Amsterdam 

^ ivghtv 

S. Airioan statesman champion or 
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Boer nationalism. He was a mem- 
ber of the first Union cabinet, 
1910-12, but his animosity against 
Botha and Greneral Smuts and his 
anti-British views led to his retire- 
ment. In 1915 he was elected 
leader of the Nationalist party, 
becoming prime minister in 1924. 

During 1933 a rapprochement 
was effected between Hertzog and 
Smuts, which led to the formation 
of the United South African Party, 
1934, and of a national government 
in which the former continued as 
prime minister until he resigned 
in Sept., 1939, when parliament 
approved Smuts’s motion in favour 
of active participation in the 
Second Great War. He resigned 
his seat and the leadership of his 
party in 1940, and died Nov. 21, 
1942. Consult General Hertzog, 
L. E. Neame, 1930. 

HertzsprungjEjNAR (b. 1873). 
Banish astronomer. Born Oct. 8, 
1873, at Copenhagen, he was 
educated at St. Petersburg (Lenin- 
grad) and Leipzig, and held posts 
in the observatories of Copen- 
hagen, Gottingen, Potsdam, and 
Leyden. He found how to measure 
the intrinsic brightness of stars 
from their directly observable 
features — spectra, colours, and 
proper motions. He shares with 
the American astronomer Russell 
the discovery in 1905 that stars as 
a whole can be classified as giants 
or dwarfs. In 1913 he first meas- 
ured great stellar distances by 
using the periods of variable stars ; 
in 1922 he deduced stellar radii 
from their surface temperatures. 
He was awarded the gold medal of 
the Royal Astronomical Society in 
1929. 

Heriili on Eruli. Ancient Ger- 
manic people. Their original home 
is said to have been in the Cim- 
bric Chersonese (Jutland). They 
are first mentioned in the 3rd cen- 
tury A.D. as inhabiting the steppes 
near the Black Sea and the Danube, 
in alliance with the Goths. A war- 
like people, they were ready to 
serve any leader as mercenaries. 
In 476 they assisted Odoacer 
(Odavacar), called king of the 
Heruli, to overthrow the West 
Roman empire and to establish 
himself as ruler of its territories. 
After his downfall, the Heruli dis- 
persed and, after many vicissitudes 
of fortune, disappeared from his- 
tory m the early part of the 6th 
century. They are said to have 
adhered to paganism longer than 
any other Germanic people. 

Hervas y Panduro, Lorenzo 
(1735-1809). Spanish philologist. 
Bom May 10, 1735, he became a 
Jesuit, and held professorships at 
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Madrid and Murcia. On the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits from Spain in 
1767, he settled in Italy, where he 
produced his great work. Idea of 
the Universe, 21 vols., 1778-92. 
He also wrote Catalogue of the 
known languages, and other works 
on philology, to which study he 
gave a great impetus, especially in 
Italy. He was librarian of the 
Quirinal Palace, Rome, from 1803 
until his death, Aug. 24, 1809. 

Hervey, John Hervey, Baron 
(1696-1743). English politician 
and author. Son of John Hervey, 
earl of Bristol, 
he was born 
Oct. 15, 1696, 
belonging t o 
the family of 
whom it was 
said that God 
made men, 
women, and 
Herveys, s o 
notable was 
their pride. 

He was educated at Westminster 
and Clare Hall, Cambridge. In 1725 
he entered Parliament, attaching 
himself to Sir Robert Walpole. The 
confidence of Queen Caroline- gave 
him political importance, both be- 
fore and after he became lord privy 
seal in 1740. 

In 1733 he was made a baron. 
He did not live long enough to 
inherit his father’s earldom, dying 
Aug. 5, 1743. Throe of his sons 
became in turn earl of Bristol. As 
a writer, Hervey is chiefly known 
for his Memoirs of the Court of 
George II, which show the king and 
his son Frederick, prince of Wales, 
in a very unfavourable light. They 
were edited by J. W. Croker, 1848 ; 
by R. Sedgwick, 1931. Hervey was 
satirised by Pope, to whom he 
replied with almost equal bitter- 
ness. See Bristol, Marquess of. 

Hervey, James (1714-58). Eng- 
lish clergyman and devotional 
writer. Bom at Hardingstone, 
near North- 
a m p t o n , 
February 26, 
1714, he was 
educated a t 

the local gram- 
mar school 
and at Lin- 
coln College, 
Oxford, where 
he was greatly 
influenced by 
John Wesley. 
Later he attached himself to the 
Calvinists. He succeeded to his 
father’s livings at Weston Favell 
and CoUingtree, was remarkable 
for his benevolence, and died on 
Dec. 25, 1758. 



James Hervey, 
English clergyman 
From an engraving 


His works include Meditations 
and Contemplations, 1746-47, 
which contain Meditations among 
the Tombs, turgid and unnatural 
in style, but once extraordinarily 
popular ; Contemplation on the 
Night, 1747 ; and Dialogues be- 
tween Thoron and Aspasio, 1755, 
which led to a controversy on the 
nature of faith with Robert Sande- 
man {q.v . ). Hervey contended that 
justification by faith meant ap- 
propriation ; Sandeman, that the 
vital thing was not the manner of 
believing, but the matter of belief. 
Consult Life and Letters, T. Birch, 
1782 ; Works, 6 vols., 1769. 

Hervey Archipelago. Group 
of islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
also known as Cook Islands, under 
which name it i s described in this 
Encyclopedia. 

Hervey Bay, Bay on the coast 
of S. Queensland, Australia. The 
east side is formed by Great Sandy 
Island, one of the sandy islands 
which interfere with coastal navi- 
gation. On the west side is the 
sugar and cattle-rearing area, of 
which the commercial centre is the 
small port of Bundaberg, which is 
situated at the beginning of the 
bay, here spme 50 m. across. At 
the head of the bay in the south a 
narrow sea channel separates Gt. 
Sandy Island from the district of 
Maryborough. 

Hervieu, Paul Ernest (1857- 
1915). A French dramatist and 
novelist. Born at Neuilly-sur- 
Seine, Nov. 2, 
1857, he was 
educated for 
the law, and 
called to the 
bar in 1877. 
Later he en- 
tered the 
diplomatic 
service, but in 
1881 he re- 



mind 

thenceforward 
devoted himself to journalism and 
literature. His first novel, Diogeiie- 
le-Chien, 1882, was followed by a 
collection of journalistic narratives, 
La B5tise Parisienne, 1884; L’ln- 
connu, 1887; Flirt, 1890; Peintspar 
Eux-Memes, 1893 ; and L’ Arma- 
ture, 1895. 

In his stories he showed close 
knowledge of life, and charming 
literary fancy. Having established 
himself as a novelist, he won fresh 
and greater fame as a dramatist, 
his principal plays being Les Pa- 
roles Restent, 1892 ; Les Tenailles, 
1895 ; La Course du Flambeau, and 
L’Enigme, 1901, produced in Eng- 
lish as Caesar’s Wife, in the follow- 
ing year ; Th6roigne de Mericourt, 
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1902 ; Le Dedale, perhaps his best, 
1903 ; Le Reveil, 1905 ; Connais- 
Toi, 1909. He was elected to the 
French Academy in 1900. His 
collected plays were published in 
3 vols., 1900-04. He ^ed Oct. 25, 
1915. 

Herzegovina. District of S.E. 
Europe. It is a part of the 
federative republic of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, one of the six, 
forming, with two autonomous 
provinces, the federal republic of 
Yugoslavia, and lies on the N.W. 
of the Balkan peninsula. It con- 
sists of mountains rising to a height 
of 8,000 ft., and forming part of 
the Dinaric Alps, with high forested 
valleys and cultivable plateaux in 
between. It is watered by the 
Narenta, on which is its chief town, 
Mostar. It produces barley, to- 
bacco, timber, excellent wine, and 
much fruit. Cattle, goats, and pigs 
are raised in considerable quanti- 
ties. Minerals are abundant, but 
little worked. Its area is 3,697 
sq. m. ; pop. about 430,000. 

During the Roman period it was 
at various times included in Illyria, 
Pannonia, and Dalmatia. After its 
conquest by the Turks it was a 
Turkish province. As a result of 
the Berlin Congress, July, 1878, it 
was handed over, with Bosnia, to 
Austria, who in 1908 annexed both 
and formed them into the provin- 
cial government of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina. In 1918-19, after the fall 
of the Austrian Empire, Herzego- 
vina became a portion of the new 
kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. ;8ee Austria ; Yugoslavia, 

Herzen, Aljsxander Ivako- 
viTCH (1812-70). Russian publicist. 
Bom at Moscow, the illegitimate 
son of a rich nobleman, Yakolev, 
he was exiled at the age of 23 to 
Siberia on account of his advanced 
views, and again in 1841 to 
Novgorod. 

Herzen’s father leaving him a 
fortune, he removed to Paris, 
whence he was banished, and went 
to Nice. In 1850 he published, in 
German, Vom Andem Ufer (From 
the other shore), in which he pro- 
claimed the end of the old Euro- 
pean system and its regeneration 
by the Russian community. Then 
came, in French, Du Developpe- 
ment des Iddes Revolutionnaires 
en Russie, 1851, Eng. trans. 1853. 

Herzen removed to London, 
where he set up a Russian print- 
ing press and started a revolution- 
ary periodical, The Polar Star, and 
on July 1, 1857, began to issue a 
weekly revolutionary journal, 
Kolokol (The Bell), which was 
smuggled into Russia in hun- 
dreds of thousands. In 1859 he 


published, in English, Memoirs of 
Catherine II and the Princess 
Dachkov. He died in Paris, 
Jan, 21, 1870. Consult My Past 
and Thoughts, Eng. trans. 1924-28. 

Herzl, Theodor (1860-1904). 
Zionist leader. Bom May 2, 1860, 
at Budapest, he was a journalist 
in Vienna. His Der Judenstadt, 
1895 (Eng. trans., 1896), inspired 
the Zionist cause. He died in 1904 
and was buried in Vienna. His 
remains were reinterred, 1949, near 
Jerusalem, at a spot renamed 
Herzl Hill. See Zionism,. 

Heseltine, Philip. British 
composer better known by his 
pseudonym Peter Warlock (?.i>.). 

Heshbon. Ancient city of Pales- 
tine. It stood at the N.E. comer of 
the Dead Sea, and was the capital of 
Sihon, king of the Amorites, and was 
captured by the Israelites on their 
way to Canaan (Num. 21, v. 25). 

Hesiod (fi, c. 700 b.c.). Greek 
didactic poet. He lived at Ascra, 
at the foot of Mt. Helicon, in 
Boeotia, his father having been an 
immigrant from Kyme, in Asia 
Minor. Details of his life are 
obscure, but there is reason to 
believe that he lost his patrimony 
in a lawsuit against his brother, 
Perses, who bribed the judge. As 
a result of this, Hesiod removed to 
the neighhourheod of the Gulf of 
Corinth, where he spent the rest 
of his life, until, according to 
legend, he was murdered. 

A farmer by profession, one of 
his poems, Works and Days, is a 
didactic poem, part of which is 
virtually a manual of agriculture, 
to which Virgil is much indebted. 
Works and Days, however, is a 
composite poem, another part of it 
consisting of a sort of moral essay 
on the dignity of labour, and the 
injustice of rulers and judges. 

Hesiod’s other surviving poem, 
Theogony, is an account of the 
creation of the world, and a history 
of the gods and demi-gods. The 
two poems The Shield of Heracles 
and the Contest of Homer and 
Hesiod are not genuine. In later 
ages Hesiod was much used as a 
school book. The best edition of 
the text with English notes is that 
of Paley, 1883, and there are prose 
translations in Bohn’s Classical 
Library, by J. Banks, and by 
A. W. Mair, 1908. 

Hesione. In Greek mythology, 
daughter of Laomedon, king of 
Troy. Poseidon and Apollo, 
offended by Laomedon, sent a 
monster to whom yearly a maiden 
had to be sacrificed. Hesione was 
about to suffer this fate when she 
was rescued by Hercules, wh© 
slew the monster with his club. 


Hercules had been promised a 
team of beautiful horses as a 
reward, hut Laomedon refused to 
keep his promise. Hercules there- 
fore killed the deceitful king, set 
Priam on the throne in his stead, 
and married Hesione to his friend 
Telamon. Pron. He-sie-onee. 

Hesperia (Gr. HesperoSf evening 
star). Term applied by the Greek 
poets to Italy as being the western 
land. Roman poets sometimes 
applied the name to Spain. 

Hesperides. In Greek mytho- 
logy, nymphs who guarded the 
golden apples of Hera (q.v,). Their 
gardens were variously fixed in 
the Par West by different legends. 
The quest of three of these golden 
apples was one of the twelve 
labours of Hercules. The name 
was chosen by Herrick (q.v,) as 
title for a series of his poems. 

Hesperomis (Gr. hespera, even- 
ing, west; ornisj bird). One of the 
fossil birds of the Cretaceous 
system. It is remarkable for 
possessing teeth, and so showing 
the descent of birds from reptiles. 
Only extremely rudimentary re- 
mains have been found in Kansas, 
but from these have been deduced 
the facts that the bird was 3 ft. 
tall, and probably a strong swim- 
mer, though unable to fly. See 
Odontornithes. 

Hesperos. In Greek mytho- 
logy* the name of the evening 
star. The Romans spelt the name 
Hesperus, in which form it is 
usually met in English. See Venus. 

Hess. Name of a family of 
German artists. Karl Ernst Chris- 
toph Hess (1755-1828) was a 
painter and engraver. His son, 
Peter von Hess, was bom at 
Dusseldorf, July 29, 1792, and, 
having served in the Bavarian 
army during 1813-15, became well 
known as a painter of battle 
scenes. Examples of his spirited 
Work were to be found at Berlin 
and Munich. He died at Munich, 
April 4, 1871. Heinrich Maria 
von Hess was born on April 19, 
1798, studied in Munich and Rome, 
and became director of the Munich 
galleries. His work was chiefiy of 
a religious character, notable 
examples beiug decorations in the 
chapel of All Saints and the 
basilica at Munich. He died there 
on March 29, 1863. Another 
brother, Karl (1801-74), was an 
attractive painter of Alpine land- 
scapes and genre pictures, some 
of which were in the National 
Gallery, Berlin. 

Hess, Dame Myra (b. 1890). 
British pianist. Bom in London, 
Feb. 25, 1890, she became a pupil 
of Tobias Matthay, and made her 
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Myra Hess, 
British pianist 


debut in 1&07. 

She later 
made several 
world tours, 
and became 
one of the 
most popular 
pianists of her 
generation in 
Great Britain 
andtheU.S.A. 

A fine inter- 
pre ter • of 
Bach, Scarlatti, and Mozart, she 
organized lunch-time concerts at 
the National Gallery, London, 
1939-46, for which enterprise she 
was created D.B.E. in 1941. 

Hess, Victor Franz (b. 1883). 
Austrian physicist. He was bom 
at Waldstein, June 24, 1883. 
After being a lecturer at Vienna 
university, 1909-20, he became 
director of the research laboratory 
of the U.S. radium corporation. 
New York, and simultaneously 
expert of the U.S. bureau of mines, 
1921-25. He was professor at Graz 
1926-31 and 1937-38, at Inns- 
bruck 1931-37, but after Hitler’s 
occupation of Austria he left the 
country and, from 1940, was 
research associate of the Carnegie 
institute, Washington. His bril- 
hant investigations into cosmic 
radiation brought him the Nobel 
prize for physics in 1936. 

Hess, (Walther Richard) 
Rudolf (b. 1894). German Nazi 
leader. Bom at Alexandria, Egypt, 
April26,1894, 
he studied 
there, at Neu- 
chdtel, Swit- 
zerland, and 
at Godesberg, 
Germany. In 
the First 
Great War he 
was commis- 
sioned as an 
airman, and 
saw service in 
France, where 
he met Hitler. 
After the war 
he studied 
at Munich, coming under the 
influence of Haushofer He 

joined the Nazi party in 1920, and 
was imprisoned with Hitler in 
1923, becoming his secretary the 
same year and assisting him in 
the writing of Mein Kampf. 
Blindly devoted to Hitler, Hess 
was made head of the party 
organization in Deo., 1932, group 
leader of the S.S., and, April, 1933, 
Reich minister without portfolio 
and deputy Fiihrer. As from 
July 27, 1934, aU bills and 
decrees had to be submitted to 
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and passed by him before becom- 
ing law and, when Hitler launched 
the Second Great War, Hess, 
Goering, and Keitel were appoint- 
ed a triumvirate to act in his 
place in emergencies, and Hess 
was made second in succession, 
after Goering, in case of Hitler’s 
death. Hess flew alone May 10, 
1941, from Augsburg to Scotland, 
landing near Glasgow, with the 
idea of persuading Great Britain 
to a compromise peace. This was 
one of the most surprising inci- 
dents of the war. His mission was a 
failure, and he was interned at 
Maindiff hospital, Abergavenny. 
Indicted in the Nuremberg trials, 
1945-46, as a major war criminal, 
he was sentenced, on account of 
his mental instability, to impris- 
onment for life, Oct., 1946. Con- 
sult The Case of Rudolf Hess, J. 
R. Rees, 1947. 

Hess, Wadter Rudolf. For 
biography of this Swiss physiolo- 
gist, joint-winner of the Nobel 
prize for medicine in 1949, see N.V. 

Hesse. Former grand duchy 
and (1918-45) state, now a Zand, 
of W. Germany. The state had 
an area of 2,970 sq. m., and pop. 
1,469,909. Upper Hesse was 
sejparated from the other two 
provs. by part of Prussia; Witn- 
pfen and other small areas were 
also isolated. Both the Rhine 
and the Lahn flow through Hesse. 
There are a number of hiUs, but 
much of the land is flat. Darm- 
stadt was the capital, and before 
1866, when there were several 
states of Hesse, the grand duchy 
was known as Hesse-Darmstadt. 
Mainz was the largest town ; 
others were Offenbach, Worms, 
and jGiessen. Agriculture was the 
main occupation, rye, barley, 
potatoes, and vines being grown. 
Coal and iron were mined. 

The name of Hesse is that of a 
tribe, the Chatti, later Hessi. 
Hesse, a big country already in 
the 8th century, was in the king- 
dom of the Franks, in the empire 
of Charlemagne, and afterwards 
in the Reich. The counts ruled in 
the region watered by the Fulda, 
Werra, Lahn, and Eder, which 
included the important places, 
Fulda, Hersfeld, and Marburg. 
One of its own counts, Conrad I, 
became German king, 919 ; from 
1122 until 1247 Hesse was united 
with Thuringia, whence in 1265, 
Henry, a son of the duke of 
Brabant, inherited the title of 
landgrave of Hesse. He was later 
made a sovereign prince of the 
empire. 

The rulers of Hesse lived and 
fought very much as did the other 


German princelings of the Middle 

Ages. They divided their lands to 

form principalities for their sons, 
but such divisions were not always 
permanent. The first Landtag ap- 
peared about 1387, and gradual^ 
the landgraves won their way to 
the front rank of German princes. 
The most notable of them was 
Philip, who figured prominently 
in the events of the Reformation. 

When Philip died in 1567, to 
provide for his four sons Hesse 
was divided into Hesse-Kassel, 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Hesse-Marburg, 
and Hesse-Rheinfels. Hesse-Hom- 
burg was founded in 1622, Hesse- 
Philippsthal in 1685, and Hesse- 
Barohfeldin 1721. Hesse-Marburg, 
Hesse-Rheinfels, and Hesse-Hom- 
burg, their ruling families having 
died out, were united with Hesse- 
Darmstadt or Hesse-Kassel. Hesse- 
Kassel was seized by Prussia after 
the war of 1866; the two other 
principalities lost their status in 
the Napoleonic upheaval. 

Hesse-Darmstadt thus became 
the only Hesse. Its connexion 
with Prussia became closer, and in 
the war of 1870-71its troops.fought 
under Prussian generals. The 
grand-duchy joined the new Ger- 
man empire in 1871, and as such 
took part in the war of 1914-18. 
In 1918 the grand duke, Ernest 
Louis, abdicated, and a republic 
was proclaimed. This, in turn, was 
made a Gau by the Nazis. After 
the Allied conquest of Germany, 
1945, most of the country came 
into the U.S. zone of occupation, 
and the former territories of the 
Hessian dynasties were reunited as 
Greater Hesse (later Hesse) of 
about 9,000 sq. m. in area, and 
about 4 million inhabitants, its cap- 
ital Wiesbaden, and largest town 
Frankfort-on-Main. The former 
Hessian territory W. of the Rhine 
came under French occupation. 

Hesse, Hermann (b. 1877.) 
A German-born Swiss poet and 
author. Born July 2, 1877, at 
Calw in Wurttemberg, Hesse be- 
came a book-seller. His first 
lyrical poems were published in 
1898, but he gained fame by his 
educational novel Peter Camen- 
zind, published 1904, and many 
times reprinted. Other novels, 
usually dealing with the child and 
adolescent mind, and of a some- 
what melancholic and resigned 
trend, included Knulp, Der Step- 
penwolf, and his great romantic 
novel Narziss und Goldmund, 1930. 
Criticism, philosophical writing, 
and remarkable travel-diaries 
made Hesse one of the foremost in 
German authorship of his day. 
An anti-Nazi, he emigrated to 
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Switzerland before Hitler achieved 
power making his home near 
Lugano. He was awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature in 1946. 

Hesse - Darmstadt. Name 
borne until 1866 by the German 
state later known as Hesse {v,s.). 
It dated from 1567, when on the 
death of the landgrave, Philip of 
Hesse, Ms lands were divided ; Ms 
son, George, made Darmstadt the 
capital of the share he received, 
Ms little state being known there- 
fore as Hesse-Darmstadt. He and 
his successors added to its area, 
especially when other branches of 
the family died out. In the 17th 
and 18th centuries the landgravi- 
ate shared in the Mstory of Ger- 
many, a record cMefly of civil 
strife or of wars against France. 

Louis, who became landgrave in 
1790, fought against France until 
1799, but was afterwards on the 
side of Napoleon. For this Mainz, 
Worms, and the duchy of West- 
phalia, lost again in 1813, were 
given to Mm in 1803, and the title 
of grand-duke in 1806. He de- 
serted Napoleon in 1813, and at the 
congress of Vienna Hesse became 
the size it retained until 1866. This 
state joined the Germanic Confed- 
eration (1815-66), the Prussian 
Zollverein, and received a consti- 
tution in 1 820. There were troubles 
between ruler and ruled, especially 
in 1848. In 1866 the ^and-duke 
took the side of Austria. Conse- 
quently, after Prussia’s victory, a 
large indemnity was demanded 
and paid, wMle Hesse-Homburg, 
just added to the grand duchy, 
was taken away. 

In 1946 the Hesse-Darmstadt 
crown jewels, valued at £375,000, 
were stolen from Kronberg Castle, 
and three U.S. army ojBficers, in- 
cluding a woman, were charged 
with the theft. The woman, ]&s. 
K. N. Durant, was tried and con- 
victed by a U.S. military court at 
Frankfort and sentenced to five 
years’ hard labour and dishonour- 
able discharge from the army. 

Hesse-Homburg. Formerly a 
state of Germany. It consisted of 
a district round Homburg that 
was separated from the state of 
Hesse-Darmstadt in 1622. It had 
its own rulers or landgraves, but 
these did not become independent 
of the landgrave of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt until 1768. Hesse-Homburg 
was included in Hesse-Darmstadt, 
1806-15, when its independence 
was restored and Meisenheim, a 
small district on the other side of 
the Rhine, was added to it. In 
March, 1866, the landgrave Fer- 
dinand died without sons and his 
territory was divided. The ruler of 


Hesse-Darmstadt secured Hesse- 
Homburg proper, wMle Meisen- 
heim became Prussian. A few 
months later Prussia took Hesse- 
Homburg also, after the war of 
1866. The landgraviate had an 
area of 107 sq. m. 

Hesse-Kassel. State of Ger- 
many that existed from 1567 to 
1866. In 1667 the landgrave of 
Hesse, PhiHp, died, and Ms land 
was divided between Ms four sons. 
The largest share, which was taken 
by the eldest, William, had Kassel 
for its capital, and was, therefore, 
known as Hesse-Kassel. In 1648, 
at the end of the Thirty Years’ 
War, the territory was enlarged, 
and there were various later 
alterations of its boimdary. 

In the 18th century the rulers 
obtained money by hiring their 
soldiers to fight the battles of 
others, and Hessians fought for 
Britain in the war of American 
Independence and elsewhere. In 
1785 William IX became land- 
grave, allied himself with Prussia, 
and in 1803 was made an elector. 
In 1807 Hesse-Kassel was included 
by Napoleon in the kingdom of 
Westphalia, but it was restored to 
William in 1813 ; the title of king 
was, however, refused to him. 
Then, as elsewhere, followed grave 
internal troubles due to the desire 
of the people for a share in the 
government and to the refusal of 
the ruler to grant it. A constitu- 
tion was given in 1831, but every- 
thing possible was done to nullify it, 
and there was again serious trouble 
in 1848, After trying to rule by 
force the elector Frederick Wil- 
liam fled, 1850; the country was 
then entered by Austrian and 
Bavarian troops. Prussian troops 
also invaded Hesse, but the upshot 
was not war between the two par- 
ties, but the convention of Olmutz; 
Hesse was entrusted to the diet of 
the German Confederation which 
gave to it a new constitution. The 
elector, who had returned, refused 
to adapt Ms policy to the new 
conditions, and there was friction 
for a further decade. In 1866 he 
took sides with Austria against 
Prussia, and as a result Hesse- 
Kassel was occupied by troops of 
the latter power. By the treaty of 
peace it was annexed to Prussia. 

The electorate was not a single 
district, but several detached 
areas, tMs being due to the way 
they were acquired. It had in 1866 
an area of 3,800 sq. m. and a pop. 
of about 750,000. 

Hesse-Nassau. Former prov- 
ince of Prussia. It lay between 
the Rhine and Thuringia, its other 
boundaries including Bavaria and 


Westphalia, and w’as of very irreg- 
ular shape, while detach^ por- 
tions of territory belonged to it. 
Its area was 6,060 sq. m., and its 
pop. 2,578,000. It was divided 
into the governments of Kassel 
and Wiesbaden. In addition to 
these towns it included Frankfort, 
Fulda, Homburg, and Marburg. 
The Lahn and the Falda flowed 
through it, wMle the Rhine and 
the Main were on its borders. It is 
a hiUy district, with many forests 
and some mining, in addition to 
agriculture. The province consisted 
of territories gained by Prussia 
after the war of 1866. These were 
Hesse-Kassel, much of Frankfort, 
Hesse-Homburg, the duchy of 
Nassau, and other spoils. 

Hesse-Rotenbxirg. A German 
state that existed from 1627 to 
1834. Ernest, a younger son of 
the landgrave of Hesse-Kassel, re- 
ceived it as a younger son’s por- 
tion. TMs he increased, and on his 
death it was divided into two, one 
being Hesse-Rotenburg, a small 
district around Eotenburg, Ms 
capital. In 1801 part of the state 
was taken by France, the landgrave 
being compensated by other terri- 
tory. In 1834 the ruUng family 
became extinct, and Hesse-Roten- 
burg was united with Hesse- 
Kassel. 

Hessian Boot. High hoot worn 
over tight pantaloons and bearing 
a tassel in front. Named probably 
from Hesse, in Germany, it was 
introduced early in the 19tb cen- 
tury as a modification of the 18th 
century top-boot, and worn with 
outdoor dress it formed for a 
time part of the dress of English 
general ojBficers until superseded 
by the Wellington boot. See Boots 
and Shoes, colour plate. 

Hessian Fly {Cecidomyia de- 
structor). Dipterous insect of the 
gall midge family (q.v.). It is a 



Hessian Fly. A destructive midge, 
greatly enlarged 


widely spread insect, about ^ in. 
long, wMch lays its eggs on cereals 
and grasses. The larvae live in 
the stems near groqnd-level, which 
weakens the straw so that the 
crop readily “ lodges.” The name 
Hessian Fly was given to it in 
the U.S.A. where it seems to have 
been introduced by Hessian troops. 
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having been carried over as pupae 
in straw. This pest is serious in 
America, but rarely so in Britain, 
where its attacks are spasmodic. 

Hestia (Gr., hearth). In Greek 
mythology, the goddess of the 
hearth. She was not only a do- 
mestic goddess, but in every town 
and state there was a hearth sacred 
to Hestia, the fire of which was 
never allowed to go out. Her 
Roman counterpart was Vesta. 

Heston and Isleworth. Bor. of 


dwells in eternal light ; that this 
light is the vehicle of His activity ; 
and that the light illuminates the 
souls of those who practise intense 
abstraction and self-denial. Their 
teaching gave rise to controversy 
in the Eastern Church. 

Hesychiiis (5th century a.d.). 
Alexandrian grammarian. He w'as 
the author of a Greek lexicon, 
which is of great value for its col- 
lection of unusual words, and quo- 
tations from authors whose works 


is higher than the audio-frequency 
range, the phenomenon is termed a- 
supersonic heterodyne (superhet). 
This method of radio reception has 
many advantages, and its salient 
feature is that the frequency of the 
oscillator in the frequency changer 
is varied, according to the fre- 
quency of signal which it is desired 
to receive, so that the frequency of 
the output voltage of the frequency 
changer remains constant. This 
constant frequency is referred to as 


Middlesex, England, formed of the have been lost. Hesychius was a the intermediate frequency, and by 

two parishes of Heston and Isle- heathen, and the work in its amplifying at this frequency, say 

worth. It stands on ■■ -i. ■ — yj present form contains obvious 100 Kc, instead of at radio fre- 

the Thames, 12 m. traces of revision by a Christian quencies a considerable saving in 

W.S.W. of Lon- scribe or grammarian. The source complexity of apparatus and cost 

don on the South- of the work is the lexicon of is effected, 

em rly. There are Diogenianus (2nd century), itself The heterodyne principle is ap- 

soap and perfume based upon an earlier one by plied to the measurement of fre- 

works, breweries, Pamphilus (1st century). He is not , quency, and the essentials of the 

engineering works, confounded with Hesychius apparatus required are a variable 

andalmshouses.lt of Miletus, probably of the 6th cen- frequency electron oscillator of 

was allotted one Sms author of a universal history good stability and a sensitive 

M.P. in 1945. from the earliest times down to the detector amplifier (or a radio- 


Eormerly part of a forest ex- 
tending from Brentford to Staines, 
Isleworth, pron. Izleworth, is 
called Gistelesworde in Domesday, 
and in the 14th centiury was known 
as Histelworth. Syon House ( g.r. ), 
a seat of the duke of Northumber- 


death of Anastasius, 518, part of 
which, dealing with the history of 
Constantinople, is still extant ; and 
of an Onomatologos (list), or bio- 
graphical dictionary of literary 
persons and others, much used by 
Sui'das in his lexicon. 


receiving set). The frequency of 
the calibrated oscillator is varied 
until zero beat is obtained with 
the unknown frequency, as in- 
dicated by the detector or re- 
ceiving circuit. 

Heteropoda (Gr. heteros, other ; 


land, is on the site of the monas- Hetairai ob Hetaerae. Su- foust foot). Section of the Gas- 


tery of SS. Saviour and Bridget, 
founded in 1415, in which Queen 
Catherine Howard was imprisoned 
in 1541. The 14th century parish 
church of All Saints was rebuilt in 
1705, enlarged in 1865, and, with 


perior class of courtesans in ancient 
Greece who flourished especially at 
Athens and Corinth. Accomplished 
dancers and musicians, many of 
them were also highly educated. 
The most famous of them were 


tropoda adapted for free swimming 
at sea. The foot is modified and 
flattened laterally to serve the 
purpose of a fin, and the animal 
swims with its lower side upper- 
most. They are met with at the 


the exception of its tower, com- 
pletely destroyed by fire in 1943. 
John Hall, one of the vicars, was 
hanged in 1535 for denying the 
royal supremacy of Henry VIII. 
Gumley House, Gordon House, 
and Worton Hall are noteworthy. 
In 1890 the London international 
college, 1867, associated wdth 
Richard Cobden, became a train- 
ing college for teachers. Notable 
residents w’ere the duchess of 
Kendal, Sir Thomas Ingram, Lord 
Baltimore (founder of Baltimore 
in the U,S.A.), R. B. Sheridan, 


Aspasia, mistress of Pericles, a 
woman of high intellectual gifts 
and great powers of fascination, 
and Phryne, who sat as a model to 
Apelles for his great picture of 
Aphrodite Anadyomene ' 
Heterodyne. Phenomenon of 
radio transmission. The addition 
of two sinusoidal sound waves of 
nearly equal frequency leads to the 
phenomenon, known as beats, of 
the alternate swelling and lowering 
of the aggregate sound intensity. 
It takes place at a frequency equal 
to the difference of the fundamental 


surface of the warmer seas, usually 
in dense companies. The shell and 
tissues are transparent, so that the 
internal organs can be seen ; and 
all the species are carnivorous. 
They are divided into three 
families, having respectively a 
coiled shell, a^ rudimentary shell, 
and no shell. * See Gastropoda. 

Heteroptera (Gr. heteros, other; 
pteron, wing). Division of the 
Hemiptera, an order of insects, in 
which the wings are unlike. The 
fore-wings are hardened at the base 
and membranous at the apex, 


and Sir Joseph Banks. Osterley 
Park in the vicinity, was the 
seat of the earl of Jersey. Heston 
airport, opened in 1929, was, until 
the Second Great War, the princi- 
pal centre for private flying near 
London. Pop. 95,600. 
f Hesychasts (Gr. kesychos, quiet). 
Term applied to a school of Quiet- 
ists among the Greek monks of Mt. 
Athos in the 14th century. They 
practised a kind of self-hypnotism 
by gazing fixedly at their own 
navels, searching the seat of the 
soul, and in this condition were 


frequencies. The corresponding 
phenomenon resulting from the 
addition of two alternating elec- 
trical quantities of nearly equal 
frequencies is referred to as 
heterodyne. In practice this 
phenomenon is applied in a certain 
type of radio receiving circuit. 
This circuit is adjusted to give 
local continuous oscillations of a 
frequency nearly equal to those 
of the radio-wave transmission; 
modulation results and gives rise to 
audio signals in telephones suitably 
connected in the circuit. When 


being thus partly elytra, while the 
hind-wings are wholly membran- 
ous. They lie flat on the back, not 
sloping at an angle to form a kind 
of roof. Like all the hemiptera, 
they are provided with a rostrum 
or beak, and obtain their food by 
suction. Known as plant bugs and 
water bugs, they include many 
families. The common bed bug be- 
longs to this sub-order. See Insect. 

Hetton. Urban dist. and parish 
(Hetton-le-Hole) of Durham, Eng- 
land. It is 7 m. by railway 
S.S.W. of Sunderland. The neigh- 


supposed to receive spiritual illu- the envelope frequency, which is bouring coal mines employ most 
mination. They held that God equal to the diff^ence frequency, of the inhabitants. Pop. 20,717. 
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Heulandite* Member of the 
zeolite group of minerals. Heulan- 
dite is a hydrous silicate of calcium 
and aluminium, often containing 
smaller amounts of soda and 
strontia (CaO.Al 2 O 3 . 6 SiO 2 . 5 H 2 O). 
It occurs as white or brown 
monoclinic crystals or globular 
masses, principally in cavities in 
basaltic and related rocks asso- 
ciated with other zeolites (g.v.). 

Henss, Theodor (b. 1884). 
First president of the fed. re- 
public of W. Germany. See N.V. 

Hevelius, Johann (1611-87). 
A German astronomer. Bom at 
Danzig, Jan. 28, 1611, he became 
interested in astronomy in 1639 
and built his own telescope of 150 
ft, focal length. His principal work 
was on sunspots, comets, and the 
lunar surface; but he is chiefly 
remembered for his catalogue of 
1564 stars and its accompanying 
atlas, in which he outlined seven 
new constellations, which are still 
used. He died Jan. 28, 1687. 

Hever Castle. Castellated man- 
sion near Edenbridge, Kent. In 
Edward Ill’s time a castle was 
built here by Sir William de Hevre, 
and in the 15th century a new one 
was erected by Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, 
a former lord mayor of London, 
who had bought the estate. Here 
his descendant Anne Boleyn lived, 
and her ghost is said still to haunt 
the place. Henry VIII afterwards 
granted it to Anne of Cleves. The 
castle fell into decay. It was pur- 
chased about 1890 and restored by 
the 1 st Viscount Astor. 

Hevesy, George de (b. 1885). 
Hungarian chemist and physicist. 
Bom Aug. 1 , 1885, he discovered 
in 1922, in collaboration with the 
Danish physicist D. Coster, a new 
element, hafnium, thereby con- 
tributing a decisive proof to Bohr’s 
theory of the stmcture of the atom. 
This, and his work on the separa- 
tion of isotopes as chemical and 
biological indicators, brought him 
the Nobel prize for chemistry in 
1943. Professor at Copenhagen 
university at the time of Hitler’s 
invasion, he escaped to Stockholm. 

Hewart, Sir Gordon Hew art, 
1st Viscount (1870-1943). Brit- 
ish lawyer. Born at Bury, Jan. 7 , 
1870, he was 

B lege, Oxford. 

turned to the 
British la^er called to the 


bar in 1902. He became a K.C. 
in 1912, and in 1913 was returned 
as Liberal M.P. for Leicester. In 
1916 he joined the Coalition gov- 
ernment as solicitor-general, and 
in Jan., 1919, became attorney- 
general, in which capacity he was 
a signatory of the Anglo-Irish 
treaty, 1921. In 1922 he became 
lord chief justice and Baron 
Hewart of Bury, and on his retire- 
ment in 1940 was created a vis- 
count, dying May 5, 1943. In 1929 
he published The New Despotism. 

Hewlett, Maurice Henry 
(1861-1923). British author. Born 
in London, Jan. 22, 1861, he was 
called to the 
bar in 1891, 
and held a post 
in the civil ser- 
vice, 18 96- 
1900. He es- 
tablished his 
reputation in 
1898 with The 
Forest Lovers, 
a romance of 
the kind of 
vague medie- 
valism which WiUiam Morris had 
initiated. His other stories include 
Little Novels of Italy (with the 
dainty Madonna of the Peach 
Trees), 1899; Richard Yea and 
Nay (Coeur de Lion), 1900 ; The 
Stooping Lady, 1907 ; Brazen- 


head the Great, 1911, and Main- 
waring, 1921. He also wrote verse, 
including Pan and the Young 
Shepherd, 1898; and essays. In a 
Green Shade, 1920. He died at 
Broadohalke, near Salisbury. June 
16, 1923. 

Hexachord (Gr. hex, six ; 
chorde, chord). Scale of six notes. 
It was established by Guido 
d’ Arezzo for the purposes of his 
teaching of solmisation, thus 
superseding the Greek system of 
tetrachords. The term is some- 
times used to denote a six-stringed 
lyre ; occasionally, to express the 
interval of a sixth. 


Hexagon. Plane figure having 
six sides and six angles. A regular 
hexagon has six angles, each 120 ®, 
and six sides each equal to the 
radius of the circumscribing circle. 

Hexahedron. Solid, having six 
plane faces or surfaces. The regu- 
lar hexahedron is the cube, all six 
faces being squares of equal size. 

Hexameter (Gr. hex, six ; 
metron, measure). Metrical line or 
verse containing six feet, of which 
the penultimate one must he a dac- 
tyl and the final one either a spon- 
dee or a trochee. It is the metre of 
the classical epics, but is not well 
adapted to the genius of the Eng- 
lish language. Longfellow’s Evan- 
geline is the best known successful 
hexameter poem in English. In- 
stances of accented hexameters 
occurring in English prose without 
intention are not uncommon, e,g. 
How art thou fallen from heaven, 
0 Lucifer, son of the morning 
(Isaiah 14, v. 12 ). 

Hexamine or Urotropine. A 
compound formed by ammonia 
and formaldehyde. Chemically it 
is hexamethylenetetramine. Hexa- 
mine is used as a urinary disin- 
feotanb, its activity being due to 
the liberation of formaldehyde in 
acid urine. Sodium acid phos- 
phate must be given synchron- 
ously to ensure an acid urine, as 
the substance is inactive in the 
urinary tract in an 
alkaline medium. 
Hexamine is also 
used as a biliary 
disinfectant, when 
it acts without the 
aid of sodium and 
phosphate, being 
activated by the 
presence of bile 
salts. 

Hexapla, The. 

Work compiled by 
Origen {q.v,). The 
term means “ six- 
fold” (neut. pi. of 
Gr. hexaplous), and 
was suggested by 
the plan adopted by Origen to show 
the divergences between tbe 
Septuagint, the later Greek ver- 
sions. and the current Hebrew text 
of the O.T. 

The compilation of Origen is 
arranged in six parallel columns. 
The first contains the Hebrew 
words ; the second a transliteration 
of the Hebrew words in Greek 
characters; the third the Greek 
equivalents in the version of Aquila 
[fl. 128-129), a version intended to 
be much more literal than that of 
the Septuagint; the fourth the 
Greek equivalents in the version of 
Symmachus {fi.c. a.d. 180-192), a 




It was restored by Viscount Astor 
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much freer version than that of 
Aquila ; the fifth the Greek equi- 
valents in the Septuagint ; 
the sixth the Greek equivalents in 
the version of Theodotion {fi. per- 
haps under Marcus Aurelius), a 
free revision of the Septuagint. 

Hexateuch, The (Gr. hex, six ; 
teuchos, volume). The term penta- 
teuch is an ancient designation of 
the first five books of the Bible 
(Gr. pervte, five), which were 
ascribed to Moses by Jewish and 
Christian tradition, followed by 
that of Islam. These books are 
known collectively to the Jews 
as the Torah (law) and are des- 
cribed by them sectionally as 
“ the five-fifths of the law.’* The 
term hexateuch was invented by 
modem scholars in order to in- 
clude in the same group a sixth 
book, the book of Joshua, which is 
linked closely by its contents and 
style to the preceding five books, 
and is based on the same docu- 
mentary sources. 

It is contended that the penta- 
teuch, except in certain sections, 
does not claim to be the work of 
Moses. It is a book about Moses, 
just as the book of Joshua is a 
book about Joshua. Together with 
the book of Joshua, it is, in fact, 
according to most modern scholars, 
a composite work framed and 
edited out of materials of varying 
date (c. 850-400 b.o., though some 
fragments, e.gr. the decalogue, may 
weU be much older). 

Doubts as to the Mosaic authoi^ 
ship of the pentateuch had already 
been expressed by such writers as 
Hobbes (1661), Peyrerius (1654), 
Spinoza (1671), Le Clerc (1685), 
and by the French Oratorian, R. 
Simon (1678), who has been called 
“ the father of O.T. criticism.” But 
criticism proper began with Jean 
Astruc, a French physician, who 
in 1753 distinguished two different 
accounts of the creation in Genesis, 
(a) Gen. 1, v. 1-2, v. 4a, and (6 ) Gen. 
2, V. 4b-3 end; and that in (a) God is 
referred to as Ehhim, while in (6) 
the personal name Jehovah (prop- 
erly Yahweh) is used. Astruc did 
not deny the Mosaic authorship of 
the pentateuch, but considered 
that he could identify various 
sources used by Moses. His theory, 
which eventually posited the eids- 
tence of ten sources, was developed 
by Eichhom (1779) and Hgen 
(1798) and is known as the earlier 
documentary hypothesis. 

The fragmentary hypothesis of 
A, Geddes (1800), expanded by 
Vater (1805), was attacked by de 
Wette, who insisted on the unity 
of the pentateuch in its present 
form, and the next- important 


development was the supplemen- 
tary hypothesis of F. Bleek (1822), 
to which, in a modified form, some 
scholars still incline. According 
to this theory, an historical work 
containing the main part of 
Genesis, Numbers and Joshua, and 
including Deut. 34. vv. 1-8, all be- 
ing the work of the Elohist (the 
author of the source using Elohim 
in Astruc’s theory), was edited and 
supplemented by a Jehovist writer 
(the author of the Jehovah source). 
The whole was revised again by the 
author of Deuteronomy in accor- 
dance with the ideas expressed in 
that book. 

The explanation most widely 
accepted at the present day of how 
the hexateuch came to take its 
existing form is the later documen- 
tary hypothesis. The development 
of this began with Hupfeld (1853), 
who, following a hint of Hgen, 
showed that in Genesis there were 
three strands combined by re- 
dactors ; of these, two used the 
word Elohim, and one of the 
Elohists evidently had a priestly 
bias. Hupfeld’s theory was ex- 
panded by Graf (1866), Kuenen 
(1861 ; influenced by Bishop 
Colenso), and Wellhausen (1878), 
and in its present form assumes 
the use of four independent docu- 
ments, combined as follows. A 
Jehovist work (c. 800 b.o.), de- 
rived from Judah and referred to 
as J, and an Elohist work (c. 750 
B.O.), derived from Ephraim (E), 
circidated independently for a 
time. Later (some time before 
650 B.o.) these two works were 
combined. The united work, which 
has been described as the “ oldest 
book in Hebrew history ’* incor- 
porated (from E) the earliest of 
the three chief codes of Hebrew 
law, now known as the book of the 
covenant. It has no mention of the 
reform abolishing the “ high 
places” and limiting sacrifice to 
the temple at Jerusalem. In 620 
B.O., during the reign of Josiah, 
a work almost, but not entirely, 
identical with Deuteronomy as it is 
today was discovered, an event 
which led to the reforms of Josiah 
recorded in 2 Kings 22 and 23. 
Soon afterwards, this work, with 
additions at the beg innin g and the 
end, was combined with the other 
two by redactors. The Deutero- 
nomic strand is known as D, and 
the formula results : 


(J+E)+D 

Rje Rd 


JED 


There next arose a document -con- 
taining an ancient body of laws 
(Lev. 17-26), which stands mid- 
way between Deuteronomy and 


the priestly legislation noticed by 
Hupfeld. This is known as the 
holiness code (H), and was incor- 
porated during the exile in a lat^ 
priestly work known as P. P was 
promulgated by Ezra in (probably) 
444 B.C., and some time afterwards 
was combined by redactors with 
JED to produce the hexateuch 
in its present form : 


Hexateuch = <J+^)+D-KP 

Rje Rd Rp 

Although this hypothesis is 
firmly established and offers a 
satisfactory explanation of the 
linguistic and stylistic differences 
of the various parts of the hexa- 
teuch, the question is by no means 
regarded as closed, especiafiy 
where the fate of Deuteronomy is 
concerned, Und some scholars are 
prepared to abandon the hypo- 
thesis altogether. There is a ten- 
dency to re-examine the criteria of 
criticism in the light, for example, 
of archaeology, to recognize the 
dangers of attempting to allot 
isolated fragments to one source 
or another, and to admit that the 
authors of J and E may have used 
much older material. Yet no alter- 
native hypothesis has gained a 
wide acceptance, and this one has 
the merit of not merely being based 
on language and style, but of 
agreeing with the general his- 
torical trend, which postulates a 
gradual but inevitable develop- 
ment from prophet to priest, and 
then to ritual and law. See Bible ; 
Pentateuch. 

* J. E. Fadfield 
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T. H. Robinson, 1934; The Old 
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Hexham. Market town and 
urban dist. of Northumberland, 
England. It stands on the S. bank 
of the Tyne, 20 m. W. of New- 
castle, and is on the rly. (N.E. 
region). The town has ironwor^ 
and other industries and a trade 
in agricultural produce, while in 
the neighbourhood are coal mines. 
The cluef building is the priory 
church, a magnificent E. E. build- 
ing, restored in the 19th century. 
It was not entirely completed by 
its builders, the Augustmian 
canons, the nave being finished 
only in the 20th century. 
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Hexham. The Moot Hall, the 15th 
century tower o£ the bailiffs of the 
archbishops of York 


There are some remains of the 
priory of the Augustinian canons, 
which was dissolved at the Re- 
formation. Other buildings are the 
grammar school and two old build- 
ings, the 16th century Moot Hall 
and the Manor Office, built in 1330, 
The urban council owns the water 
supply and markets. Race meet- 
ings are held. 

Hexham grew up around the 
church founded in the 7th century, 
and at one time had its own 
bishop. After the Norman Con- 
quest the town and district, called 
Hexhamshire, was a liberty ruled 
by the bishop and later by the 
archbishop of York. It was not 
united with the co. of Northum- 
berland until 1572. It returns one 
M.P., being represented 1918-23 
and from 1924 by D. Clifton 
Brown, elected Speaker in 1943. 
Market day, Tues, Pop. 8,888. 

The battle of Hexham was 
fought May 15, 1464, between the 
Lancastrians and the Yorkists. It 
took place on the Linnels, 3 m. 
from the town. Beaten at Hedge- 
ley Moor {q.v.)f the Lancastrians 
collected a force and, led by Henry 
Beaufort, duke of Somerset, came 
up with the Yorkists under Lord 
Montagu. The latter were superior 
in numbers, whereupon the Lan- 
castrians melted away, except 
about 500, who were soon killed or 
captured. Somerset was executed. 

Hexuronic Acid. Vitamin C. 
It was first obtained in a pure 
state from extracts of suprarenal 
glands and orange juice in 1928 by 
Szent-Gyorgyi, though the iden- 
tity of the substance with Vitamin 
C was not at first realized. See 
Ascorbic Acid ; Vitamins. 


Hexyl OB Hexaititbodiphenyl- 
AMiiSTE. Explosive, much used by 
the Germans, usually in admixture 
with other explosives as a filling 
for bombs, mines, and torpedo 
warheads. It is prepared by the 
direct initiation of diphenylamine. 
It is a high melting, yellow powder 
which turns brown in sunlight, and 
is poisonous and harmful to the 
skin. See Explosives. 

Heyden, Jan van deb (1637- 
1712). Dutch painter and etcher. 
He was a native of Gorkum. Most 
of his pictures are of buildings or 
ruins in Dutch towns, but he tra- 
velled widely on the Continent and 
in England, painting wherever he 
went. Lingelbach, Adriaan van de 
Velde, and Eglon van der Neer 
frequently painted the figures in 
van der Heyden’s works. He died 
at Amsterdam, Sept. 28, 1712. 

Heydrich, Reinhabd (1904- 
42). German Nazi police officer. 
He was bom at Halle, Germany, 
on March 7, 1904. As a youth he 
joined a terrorist organization 
which aimed at the overthrow of 
the Weimar republic. Entering 
the navy 1922, he rose to the 
rank of lieu- 
tenant, but 
was compelled 
to resign, 1931, 
on account of 
his private im- 
morality. He 
joined the Nazi 
party 1932, be- 
coming Himm- 
ler’s adjutant. 
Made chief of 
the Munich police, 1933, he par- 
ticipated in the ‘‘liquidation” of 
the Roehm group, and was ap- 
pointed, 1935, chief of the security 
police, including the Gestapo, run- 
ning with Himmler the concentra- 
tion camps and German world 
espionage. 

After Heydrich had attempted 
by terror and mass murder to 
break the resistance movements 
in Norway and the Netherlands, 
he was made deputy-protector of 
Bohemia and Moravia, Sept., 1941. 
He immediately had some 250 
Czechs killed and hundreds of 
others arrested. A bomb was 
thrown and shots were fired at 
him in a suburb of Prague, May 
26, 1942, as a result of which he 
died June 3. The village of Lidice 
(q.v.) was obliterated, and its in- 
habitants, who were accused of 
harbouring his assassins, were mur- 
dered or carried off to Germany. 

Heye Foundation. Museum 
of the American Indian in New 
York. It was established in 
1920 by Dr. George G. Heye to 


gather and preserve for students 
ever^^hing useful in elucidating 
and illustrating the anthropology 
of the aborigines of the western 
hemisphere. The museum, in 
155th St., was completed in 1922, 
the site and £70,000 towards its 
construction having been given by 
A. M. Huntington, a New York 
businessman. It has more than 
2,000,000 exhibits, together with 
laboratories and study rooms for 
the use of students, and issues 
monographs and other publica- 
tions relative to its researches. 
The library contains some 25,000 
volumes and complete issues of aU 
relevant periodical publications. 

Heymans, Camille (b. 1892). 
Belgiafi professor of pharmacology. 
Born March 28, 1892, at Ghent, 
he studied there, at Paris, Laus- 
anne, Vienna, and at Cleveland, 
Ohio. He became an M.D. and a 
lecturer at Ghent in 1923, fellow 
of the Belgian-American educa- 
tional foundation 1927, and pro- 
fessor of pharmacology 1930. 
After lecturing in XJ.S. universities 
in 1937, chiefly on his research 
into pharmaco-dynamics, he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for 
medicine in 1938 for his dis- 
coveries concerning the influence 
of sinus and aorta mechanism in 
breathing. He was a member of 
many learned societies, and winner 
of Belgian, French, and other 
prizes. During the Second Great 
War he was head of the medical 
department of the Allied relief 
committee. 

Heyse, Paul Johann Ludwig 
(1830-1914). A German novelist, 
poet, and dramatist. He was born 
at Berlin, March 
15, 1830, and 
educated at 
Bonn univer- 
sity. After some 
travelling about 
Italy, which 
he frequently 
re-visited, he 
was summoned 
by Maximilian 
of Bavaria, 
whose attention 
he had attracted by his epic 
poems, to Mimich, where he spent 
the rest of his life. His best work 
is seen in his short stories and 
longer novels on social and re- 
ligious questions, the best of 
these being L’Arrabbiata (Eng. 
trans. 1867), Children of the 
World (Eng. trans, 1882), In 
Paradise, and Merlin. 

His dramas, though they reach 
a high standard of literary excel- 
lence, were unsuited for the stage ; 
Hans Lange, Kolberg, and Mary of 



Beinhard Heydrich, 
Nazi police officer 



Paul Heyse, 
German writer 
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Magdala, however, enjoyed a cer- 
tain amount of success. His work 
shows the influence of his intimate 
acquaintance with Italy and its 
people. Heyse was awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature, 1910. 
He died at Munich April 2, 1914. 
Consult his autobiography, Youth- 
fid Reminiscences and Confes- 
sions, 1901-12. 

Hey sham. Formerly an urban 
dist. of Lancashire, England, noV 
part of the bor. of Morecambe 
and Heysham. The railway station 
is alongside the British Rlys. 
harbour, with steamship service to 
N. Ireland and the Isle of Man. 
See Morecambe and Heysham. 

Heythrop. Village of Oxford- 
shire, England. It is 3 m. N.E. of 
Chipping Norton, and gives its 
name to a pack of foxhounds that 
hunt this part of the county. Hey- 
throp House was long the residence 
of Albert Brassey (1844-1918), 
master of the pack for over forty 
years from 1873. In the vicinity 
are the Rollright Stones, forming 
an ancient stone circle. 

Heywood. Mun. bor. of Lan- 
cashire, England. It is 9 m. by 
raflway N. by E. of Manchester. 
It has extensive cotton and woollen 
factories, other industries includ- 
ing the manufacture of machinery 
and chemicals. The municipality 
owns the markets and baths. 
There are three recreation grounds, 
a free library, art gallery, and 
museum, the last being the gift 
of Thomas Kay of Stockport. 
Queen’s Park was presented by 
Queen Victoria. With Royton it 
gives its name to a county con- 
stituency returning one member 
to Parliament. Market day, Fri. 
Pop. 25,120. 

Heywood, John (c. 1497-1580). 
English epigrammatist and writer 
of interludes. A Roman Catholic 
friend of More, he is believed to 
have been at Oxford, and was a 
favourite of Henry VIII and 
Queen Mary. His Proverbs on 
marriage proved a rich quarry for 
the El&abethan dramatists. The 
Four Ps is his best interlude. 
Consult complete works, ed. J. S. 
Farmer, 1 905-06 ; Life and Works 
of John Heywood, R. Bolwell, 
1922. 

Heywood. Thomas (d. c. 1650). 
English actor and dramatist. He 
is supposed to have been bom 
in Lincolnshire about 1575 and 
• educated at Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge. In 1598 he became an 
actor in Henslowe’s company and, 
after the accession of James I, 
a member of the queen’s company 
of players. About 1596 he wrote 
his first play. The Four Prentices 


of London (printed 1615), and in 
1633, in a prefatory address to 
The Traveller, he claimed to 
have had “ either an entire hand, 
or at the least a main finger ” in 
220 plays. Of these pieces only 
35 are known to exist. 

He attempted every kind of 
drama, and also wrote pageants, 
four of which are stiU extant, 
poems, translations, and various 
prose works, including An Apology 
for the Lord Mayor, 1631-39 ; 
Several Actors, 1612 ; Nine Books 
of Women, 1624; and a Life of 
Queen Elizabeth, 1631. Of his 
plays, Edward IV, 1600, and A 
Woman Killed With Kindness, 
1603, are perhaps the best ex- 
amples ; the first a “ chronicle 
history,” the second a drama of 
domestic sentiment. A collection 
of his extant plays was published, 
6 vols. 1874, and a selection 
from them, ed. J. A. Symonds, 
in the Mermaid Series, 1903. 
Consult Select Plays, ed. J. A. 
Symonds and A. W. Verity, 1888 ; 
Thomas Heywood, A. M. Clarke, 
1931. 

Hezekiah. King of Judah (2 
Kings 16, 18-20 ; 2 Chron. 29-30). 
He succeeded his father, Ahaz, at 
the age of 25, and was a notable re- 
former, who abolished the centre 
of idolatrous worship and des- 
troyed the brazen serpent of Moses, 
which at this time seems to have 
been regarded as a kind of idol. He 
also cleansed the Temple and re- 
stored the worship of Jehovah. For 
a time he continued the tributary 
alliance with Assyria, but later re- 
pudiated it and had to face two in- 
vasions under Sennacherib. The 
first of these was partly successful, 
but in the second Hezekiah com- 
pletely routed his foes. He was a 
man of considerable literary and 
poetic gifts, and is regarded by the 
Jews as one of their most famous 
monarchs. 

Hiawatha. One of the many 
names of a traditional personage of 
miraculous birth. Various tribes 
of the N. American Indians 
believed he had been sent to teach 
them the arts of peace. 

Hiawatha. The Soho of. Epic 
poem by H. W. Longfellow, 1855, 
embodying the legends and tradi- 
tions of the N. American In- 
dians. Taking as model for his 
verse form the unrhymed Finnish 
epic of The Kalevala, the poet 
gave the story of Hiawatha from 
his wondrous birth to his final 
passing “ To the land of the Here- 
after,” and embodied in it much 
of Indian lore. Written in un- 
rhymed trochaic tetrameters, the 
novelty of its form provoked 


much criticism, and was a ready 
target for parody (c/. Lewis 
Carroll’s Hiawatha’s Photography) 
but the poem is now not unjustly 
regarded as Longfellow’s greatest 
achievement. 

Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, while 
still a student at the Royal 
CoUege of Music, wrote Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast, the first 
part of a trilogy, 1898; the 
second part. The Death of Minne- 
haha, was performed at the 
Staffordshire festival, 1899, and 
Hiawatha’s Departure was pro- 
duced a year later by the Royal 
Choral Society at the Royal Albert 
Hall. This work brought lasting 
fame to the composer throughout 
the English-speaking world. 

Hibbert Trust. The. Trust 
founded under the will of Robert 
Hibbert (1770-1849). The income 
arising from the funds is applied in 
such manner as the trustees deem 
conducive to the spread of Ch^- 
tianity in its simplest form, and to 
the exercise of private judgement in 
religion. The Hibbert lectures are 
delivered under the auspices of the 
Trust. The Hibbert Journal was 
founded in 1902 with its support. 
Scholarships for post-graduate 
study are awarded to, suitable stu- 
dents for the ministry. The office 
of the Trust is at 14, (Jordon 
Square, London, W.C. 

Hibbing. Village of Minne- 
sota, U.S.A. The largest munici- 
pality on the Mesabi, Vermilion, 
and Cuyuna iron ranges, it stands 
on the Duluth R., 82 m. N.W. of 
Duluth, in St. Louis co., and is 
served by rlys. Settled in 1892 and 
incorporated as a town the next 
year, it was a lumber centre until 
iron ore was discovered in the 
streets. A company bought the 
land on which the viQage stood, 
and in 1919 the community was 
‘literally removed one mile S. On 
the deserted site developed the 
world’s largest open-pit mine, 
which yielded 17,000,000 gross 
tons of iron ore in 1940, all Hibbing 
producing 46,000,000 tons. Hib- 
bing has retained the village form 
of government to preserve its 
very lucrative tax revenue. Pop. 
16,385. 

Hibernation (Lat. hibemare, to 
pass the winter). Dormant or 
torpid condition in which many 
animals and plants pass the winter. 
For animals it may be continuous 
or intermittent. It is caused not 
so much by cold as by the lack of 
food which cold produces. The 
absence of foliage obliges large 
numbers of insects and molluscs 
to pass the winter in a torpid 
state. This necessitates for the 
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insectivorous "birds migration in 
autumn to warmer countries where 
food is plentiful. 

This expedient is not available for 
the mammals and reptiles, so after 
laying up a store of fat in their tis- 
sues, they retire into winter quarters 
and fall asleep. The British bats, 
which are entirely insectivorous, re- 
tire to caves, hollow trees, and the 
roofs of dwellings ; but some are 
sensitive to a rising of outdoor 
temperature, and come out for an 
occasional winter flight and feast 
upon the insects that have also 
been awakened. Some species, like 
the squirrel and dormouse, pro- 
vide for such intervals by laying 
up secret caches of nuts and grain 
to which they can resort, after- 
wards resuming their sleep. Dur- 
ing this period the body tempera- 
ture falls, the pulse is reduced, 
respiration is feeble, and other 
functions are largely suspended. 
Frogs bury themselves in the mud 
at the bottom of ponds ; toads, 
newts, and snakes retire to holes 
in the ground. 

Among insects hibernation is 
almost general where the food is 
vegetation, and it may be passed 
in any stage of the life cycle — as 
egg, larva, pupa, or perfect insect. 
Familiar butterflies like the brim- 
stone and the small tortoiseshell 
frequently occasion newspaper 
paragraphs by appearing on the 
wing during some genial sunny 
interval in midwinter, but these 
are only hibernating females awak- 
ened by a rise in temperature. 

Hibernation is quite common 
among plants, the dormancy (q.v.) 
of many bulbs and underground 
rhizomes representing the hiber- 
nating condition. The behaviour 
of frogbit (q.v,) and other floating 
plants which .withdraw all their 
substance into winter-buds which 
sink to the bottom mud is also 
hibernation ; but therb are similar 
phases of inactivity in plants 
which must be diflerentiated. 

Hibemia on Iveenia. Name 
given to Ireland by Latin writers. 
Aristotle spoke of it as leme, and 
Latin authors evolved the form 
Hibemia. See Ireland, 

Hibernians, Ai^ciekt Obder 
OF. Society composed of Catholic 
Irishmen, organized on benefit lines. 
It is said to have been founded 
by Rory O’More in the 17th century 
under the name of the Defenders. 
After Catholic Emancipation in 
1829, the society was remodelled 
and its operations were extended 
to Great Britain, as well as to N. 
America, Australia, and elsewhere. 
Members must be of Irish birth 
and profess the R.C. religion. 


Hiccup. Convulsive act pro- 
duced by spasmodic contraction 
and descent of the diaphragm, the 
large horizontalmuscle whichsepar- 
ates the cavity of the chest from 
the abdomen. It is frequently 
due to over-distension of the 
stomach, and is sometimes a 
symptom in more serious diseases 
such as peritonitis, cancer of the 
stomach, and typhoid fever. It 
may arise from hysteria or epi- 
lepsy. Hiccup may generally be 
stopped by holding the breath for 
a minute, though severe cases 
demand removal of the cause. 

Hicbens, Robert Smythe (b. 
1864). British novelist. Born at 
Speldhurst, Kent, Nov. 14, 1864, 
he was educa- 
ted at Clifton, 
and abandoned 
a musical car- 
eer for that of 
literature. He 
attracted at- 
tention with a 
satirical first 
novel, The 

— 1894, and 

Russell achieved a 

best-seller with The Garden of 
Allah, 1905, a study of the clash 
between religion and passion in the 
Orient. His other novels included 
Bella Donna, 1909 ; The God 
Within Him, 1926 ; The Paradme 
Case, 1933 ; Harps in the Wind, 
1945 ; Incognito, 1947. His mem- 
oirs, Yesterday, also appeared in 
1947. He wrote plays, e.g. The Real 
Woman, 1909, and dramatised his 
own Bella Donna and (with Mary 
Anderson) The Garden of Allah. 

Hickory (Carya). A genus of 
trees of the family Juglandaceae, 
natives of N. America. The leaves 
are large, divided into oblong 
leaflets arranged feather-fashion, 
like those of the nearly related 
walnut trees. The flowers, which 
are without petals, are male or 
female ; the males in hanging 
catkins, the females in a short 
spike at the end of the new shoots. 


the mocker-nut; C. aquatica the 
bitter pecan, and <7. glahm the 
pignut or broom hickory. 

The shell-bark was introduced 
into Great Britain in 1629, Hickory 
trees thrive best if grown as speci- 
men trees in any ordinary soil on 
lawns or the borders of woodlands, 
and may be planted in either au- 
tumn or spring. When pruning 
takes place in Nov. the thinnings of 
the hickory are particularly valu- 
able, if preserved and dried, for use 
as walking-sticks. 

Hicks, Sir (Edward) Sey- 
mour (1871-1949). British actor 
and playwright. Bom at St. Helier, 
Jersey, Jan. 30, 1871, he first 
appeared on the stage at Islington 
in 1887. Engaged by the Kendals, 
he toured with them in England 
and the U.S.A. He was principal 
light comedian in musical comedies 
at the Gaiety, 1893-98. He built 
the Aldwyeh Theatre (q.v.), which 
he opened in 1905 with his play 
for children. Bluebell in Fairyland, 
and in 1906 opened the Hicks 
(later Globe) Theatre with his 
musical piece. The Beauty of Bath. 

Hicks wrote and produced some 
66 plays, mostly comedies, ap- 
pearing in sev- 
eral ; they in- 
cluded The Gay 
Gordons, The 
Catch of the 
Season, This 
World of Ours, 

Vintage Wine 
(with A . 

Dukes) ; and 
among adapta- 
tions, Sleeping 
Partners, The 
Man in Dress 
Clothes, The Miracle Man. He 
assumed management of the 
Prince’s Theatre, 1916 ; Daly’s, 
1934 ; Victoria Palace, 1935. In 
a film, 1935, he was a fine Scrooge 
He took the first concert party 
to France in 1914, and during the 
Second Great War was chairman 
of Ensa (q.v.). He married EUaline 
Terriss in 1902, was knighted 1935, 
and died April 6, 1949. Among 
his books of reminiscences was Me 
and My Missus, 1939, 

Hicks, WHiLiAM 
(1830-83). British 
soldier, commonly 
known as Hicks Pasha . 
He joined the Indian 
Army in 1849, served 
throughout the 
Indian Mutiny, and 
acted as brigade ma j or 
in the Abyssinian 
campaign of 1867-68. 
Retiring as hon. col. 
from the British 


The husk of the large fruit splits 
into four segments, revealing the 
thin-shelled nut. The 


timber is hard and 
tough. C. illinoensis 
is the pecan, whose 
delicious olive-shaped 
nuts are a favourite 
fruit. G. ovata^ shell- 
bark or shag-bark, 
produces the principal 
biokory-nut of the 
markets. G. laciniosa 
is the big shell-bark 
or king-nut ; C. alba 



Hickory. Leaves and nuts 
of the N. American tree 




Sir Seymour Hicks, 
British actor 
and playwright 
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army in 1880, Hicks was appointed 
m 1883 to the command of the 
Egyptian expedition against the 
Mahdi. The 
forces of the 
latter were sig- 
nally defeated 
near Jehel ‘Ayn 
on April 29, and 
Hicks pushed 
forward up the 
White" Nile to 
Duem, whence 
he branched off 
across the 

desert to El ‘Obeid. Betrayed by 
their guide, the Egyptian force fell 
into an ambuscade at Kashgiland, 
after defending themselves bravely 
for three days till their ammunition 
gave out, were virtually anni- 
hilated. Hicks fell , Nov. 5, 1883. 

Hicksites. Unof&cial name for 
a section of the Society of Friends 
in the XJ.S.A. which broke away 
from the parent body in 1827-28. 
Elias Hicks was a Long Island 
farmer who had travelled through 
the U.S.A. and Canada on preach- 
ing tours. He stressed the im- 
portance of individual belief guided 
by the “ inner light,” thus limiting 
the authority in doctrine given to 
the elders by more conservative 
Quakers. At the time of disruption 
the Orthodox Friends and the 
Hicksites were about equal in 
numbers, but later the former out- 
numbered the dissentients. 

Hidalgo (Span. Jiijo de algo, 
sonofsometlung). Spanish title. It 
was formerly used of a member of 
the lower nobility, but now seldom 
denotes more than gentle birth. 
The Portuguese form is fidalgo. ’ 

Hidalgo. Minor planet remark- 
able for the size of its orbit (mean 
distance from the sun 5*8 times 
that of the earth), long period (14 
years), large orbital inclination 
(43° to the ecliptic), and eccentri- 
city (0*65). At its maximum dis- 
tance from the sun it is as far out as 
Saturn, but at perihelion it comes 
close to" the orbit of Mars. Per- 
turbations caused by Jupiter may 
account for the extraordinary or- 
bit- See Asteroids. 

Hidalgo. Central inland state 
of Mexico. It covers an area of 
8,057 sq. m. and forms part of the 
great central plateau. It rises in 
places to 10,500 ft., but the S. and 
S.W. portions contain many fertile 
valleys. The chief agricultural pro- 
ducts are cereals, coffee, sugar- 
cane, tobacco, and cotton, and the 
agave is also cultivated for the 
production of pulque, the national 
drink. Mining is an important 
industry, most of the Mexican 
silver coming from this state, and 



iron ore being worked. Communi- 
cation is provided by the Mexico 
National rlys. and good motor 
roads. Pachuca is the capital. 
Pop. 771,818. 

Hiddenite. Variety of the 
mineral spodumene, occurring in 
clear crystals of a rich emerald 
green colour. It is found in North 
Carolina associated with emerald. 
Hiddenite is much rarer and more 
valuable than the latter. See 
Spodumene. 

Hide. Anglo-Saxon measure of 
land. There has been much discus- 
sion about its size, the estimates 
ranging from 30 to 120 acres. It 
began as the amount of land neces- 
sary to support a single household, 
which was probably the labour of 
eight oxen for 120 days in the year. 
After a time it was regarded as 
consisting of 120 acres, not neces- 
sarily acres of 4,840 yards, but 
smaller ones. In each hide were 
four virgates. 

At the time of the Norman Con- 
quest the hide was primarily a unit 
of assessment, not a measure, and 
this is why it figures so regularly in 


Hide. Term used for the skin of 

an animal. Any skin is a hide, hut 
commercially, hide is used for the 
undressed skins of oxen, horses, 
and other large animals, those of 
goats, calves, and sheep being 
known as skins. In the form of 
leather hides are used for many 
purposes. See Leather ; Tanning. 

Hieraconpolis. Greek name of 
the ancient city Nekhen at Kom 
el-Ahmar, Upper Egypt. Situated 
near the left bank of the Nile, 44 m. 
above Luxor, it was the residence 
of the predynastic kings of the S., 
and sacred to the hawk-headed god 
Horns. Quibell’s excavations, 
1897-98, yielded superb examples 
of early art, including a mace-head 
and palette of Narmer, a red-gold 
hawk’s head, and a copper statue 
of Pepy I. 

Hierapolis. Ancient city of 
Phrygia, Asia Minor. Situated 
near the river Maeander, above the 
Lycus valley, its ruins exist at the 
present day. It was famed for the 
worship of Leto or Latona. It is not 
to be confounded with Hierapolis 
(mod. Mambej ) in Syria, about 60 



Hierapolis. Fart of the mins of this ancient Phrygian city 


Domesday, where the holdings are 
given in hides. Taxes were paid 
on the number of hides, which had 
little relation to the size of the 
holding. The tax, generally one of 
2s. per hide, was known as hidage, 
but afterwards as oarucage. 

The hide was also used in Anglo- 
Saxon times to express a man’s 
social standing or the value of his 
oath, while the unit of five hides 
occupied an important place in the 
military system of early England. 
In the Danish parts of England 
the carucate took the place of the 
hide. It should be said that the 
evidence is very conflicting, and 
that there were doubtless small 
hides of 30 acres. S^ Domesday 
Book ; coTisuU Domesday Book 
and Beyond, F. W. Maitland, 
1897 ; Feudal England, J. H. 
Round, 1909. 


m. N.E. of Aleppo, called Bam- 
byce by the Greeks and noted for 
its temple to Astarte. 

Hierarchy (Gr. hieros, sacred; 
archein, to govern). Literally, ad- 
ministration of sacred things. The 
term was first used by the 6th 
century writer known as Dionysius 
the Aeropagite, in his treatise On 
the Heavenly and Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchies. By the celestial hier- 
archy is meant the angels, arch- 
angels, and all the company of 
heaven (as in the Hymn of Praise 
in the Communion Service). The 
Jewish hierarchy included the high 
priest, priest, and Levite. In the 
Christian Church the term means 
the presiding ofi&cers. It is used 
also of any body of officials organ- 
ized in ranks and orders, to define 
priestly government, and of classi- 
fication in biology and logic. 


hieratic 
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Hieratic (Gr. Meratikos,^ sacred, 
sacerdotal). Cursive script em- 
ployed by the priestly scribes in 
Micient Egypt. It was a simplified 
and conventionalised form of hiero- 
glyphic, normally written from 
nght to left in black, often with 
rubrical characters in red. Trace- 
able from the 1st dynasty to the 
4th century a.d., notable examples 
are the Xllth dynasty Prisae and 
the XIXth dynasty Harris papyri. 
Theban tombs of the New Empire 
have yielded wood coffins, lime- 
stone slabs, and stuccoed boards 
bearing this script. Long regarded 
as the parent of the Phoenician 
alphabet, it is now considered to 
have played a minor part, if any, 
in that invention. 

Hiero I (Gr. Eieton), Tyrant of 
Syracuse, 478-467 b.o. His great 
exploit was a decisive naval victo^ 
over the Etruscans near Cumae in 
474. An Etruscan helmet, with its 
dedicatoi 3 r inscription, consecrated 
to Apollo, is preserved in the British 
Museum. Hiero was a generous 
patron of art and literature, among 
the notable men who resided at 


his court under his patronage be- 
ing Aeschylus, Pindar, Bacchylides, 
and Simonides. 

Hiero ll. King of Syracuse, 
270-216 B.O. He first distinguished 
himself in the wars against Pyrrhus 
{q.v,)t and be- 
ing m a de a 
general by the 
Syracusans 
eventually re- 
ceived the 
kingship. I n 
the war be- 
tween Borne 
Hiero II and Carthage, 

From a coin jjiero at first 

sided with Carthage, the B-omans 
having entered into an alliance 
with the Mamertines, who had 
seized Messina. After the defeat of 
the Carthaginians and Syracusans 
in 263, Hiero made peace, and re- 
mained the friend and ally of the 
Romans. He did much to im- 
prove the finances of the 
country, and certain laws relating 
to agriciilture and the com supplies 
called Ugea Hieronicae are men- 
tioned by Cicero as still existing. 



HIEROGLYPHS: ORIGIN AND MEANING 

8ir n. A. WalUs Budge, Bxltisli Museum, 1893-1924 
Frcm this article the reader may usefully turn to the one on Egypt, 

See also Assyria; Babylonia; Cuneiform; Rosetta Stone; while 
Alphabet and Writing may also be consulted 


Name commonly applied to the pic- 
ture characters which the Egyptians 
used in writing. Tradition in 
Egypt asserted that their invention 
was due to Thoth, the god of all 
learniug, and they were employed 
in all ceremonial and religious in- 
scriptions and texts from the early 
part of the Archaic Period (about 
B.o. 4000) to the second or third 
century a.d. In Egyptian texts 

they are called | ^ “ the words 

of the god,” and so the Egyptian 
picture writing was described by 
classical writers as "Hieroglyphic,” 

1. e.y “ sacred writing.” 

Three forms of Egyptian writing 
are distinguished : 1. hieroglyphic j 

2. hieratic ; 3. demotic. In the 
first form the characters are all 
pictures, generally easily recogniz- 
able j in the second only the most 
salient features of the pictures are 
preserved ; in the third the charac- 
ters are modified and abbreviated 
and finally become, in many in- 
stances, mere conventional repre- 
sentations of the hieroglyphs. The 
knowledge of hieroglyphic writing 
was lost, except among a few 
learned priests and scribes, early 
in the Roman Period, and au 
attempts to decipher it were un- 
successful until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, when 


Thomas Young (1773-1829) de- 
duced the correct values of several 
of the characters of the Egyptian 
alphabet. 

Thanks to Zoega (1765-1809), it 
was known that a king’s name was 
always written within an oval 

^ jjjbut it was uncertain at 

which end of the oval the name 
began. There were two monu- 
ments that cleared up this diffi- 
culty, viz., the Rosetta Stone in 
the British Museum, and a stone 
obelisk from Philae, which now 
stands in the park at Kingston 
Lacy, Dorset. Each of these 
monuments contains a Greek as 
well as an Egyptian version of 
the inscription, and as it was 
customary for kings to publish 
their edicts and documents of 
public importance in two or more 
languages, it was held to be certain 
that the subject matter of the 
Egyptian and Greek texts on the 
Rosetta Stone was the same. 

Now, on the Rosetta Stone 
the royal name Ptolemy occurs in 

these forms: l. ^ ^ t|t| (l J > 


The Greek text shows that the 
inscription is an edict of the priests 
of Egypt, assembled in the temple 
of Ptah in Memphis in March 
B.o. 196, who decreed that special 
honours should be paid to Ptolemy 
V. Epiphanes, as a mark of their 
appreciation of the great benefits 
which he had conferred upon 
Egypt, There was therefore no 
doubt that the two cartouches 
contained the name of Ptolemy, 
and the Greek text made it clear 
that the last eight characters in 
the second cartouche represented 
titles of the king. The obelisk 
from Philae mentions two royal 
names thus : — 


2 . 


i,e.f Ptolemy and Cleopatra. 

A glance shows that with the 
exception of one character, the 
last, the second cartouche contain- 
ing Ptolemy’s name on the Rosetta 
Stone is identical with that con- 
taining Ptolemy’s name on the 
obelisk. Young then assumed that 
the names began at the rounded 
end of the cartouche, and he called 
the first sign □ P ; as this letter 
occurs in the name of Cleopatra 
on the obelisk, and it comes in the 
middle of the name, he was certain 
of the value of □ . The second 
sign he guessed was T, and 
also that , which occurs in the 
cartouche of Cleopatra as well as 
in Ptolemy, had the value of U or 
O. The letter L, which also 
occurs in both cartouches, was 
represented by and the 

following letter /ZIZ must he M . 

The last letter 1 must be S, 
because the Greek form of the 
name ends in S . The two remain- 
ing chara(}ters (j I] , he believed 
represented some vowel, or com- 
binations of vowels. By examining 
the variant forms of the names of 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra in hiero- 
glyphs he deduced the values of 

many other signs, e.y., ^ ~ U , 
o = R, and so on, and 

the names of Alexander, Philip, 
ArsinoS, Berenice, etc., supplied 
many others. The decipherment 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphs was 
carried to a triumphant conclusion 
by J. E. ChampoUion (1790-1832), 
who published a Hieroglyphic 
Grammar and Dictionary and a 
very largo number of hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. On his work the 
whole of the modern work on 
Egyptian is based. 
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The foUo-wing are the alpha- 
betic characters with approximate 
values : 

A, and often used like the 
Heb. [j A, a short a, e or i 

^ound. — D ‘A, like Ht-b y. 
[j!] or\\I. Heb. 1. ^UorW, 

like Heb. 5) orl. J B, Heb 2- 
□ P, Heb. Q. F, like 

Arab. CJ. I^or £=. M, Heb. O- 
fslj Heb. <=> R or L) 
Heb. -) and fQ H, Heb. H. 
^ H, Arab. C. ® or KH, 

Heb. n. — S, Heb. D (?). 
[1 S, Heb. CZO SH, 

Heb. ttJ. ^ Q, Heb. p. K, 

Heb. 5 . B G> Hieb. 3 and p. 

T, Heb. n- 1 T (?)• 

TH (?). T or DH, Heb.lfl. 
TCH. Hieroglyphs are 

written both in columns and hori- 
zontal lines; in the former case 
they are read from right to left or 
left to right, according as they face. 

Every hieroglyph can be used to 
express an idea, in which case it is 
called an “ ideograph,” or a sound, 
in which case it is called a 
*• phonetic *’ j phonetics may be 
either alphabetic or syllabic. Thus 

^ as an ideograph is a finger, 

a heart, and nrrfn a block of 
stone, <=> a mouth, and the 
wavy surface of water; but <=> 
and are used as simple phonetic 

characters in the word 
“name.” Ideographic signs may 
be interpreted either literally, e.^,, 


similarly to be stable, and 

pain, are determined by jj j 
which represents an abstract idea, 
and by , a bird symbolic of 
evil or anything unpleasant. Some 
words have several determinatives, 

^ J I water,” is 

written zj J | 

signs for a libation vase, and water^ 
and pool are added. The plural 
of a word is indicated by three 
strokes placed after it thus, o— 
man, ^ ^ 1 men, or by 
Ar N&SANft !. The 


field, y wall, cat, or 

symbolically, axe, which 

is symbolic of Grod, J a musical 
instrument, which is symbolic of 
“ joy,” ** gladness,” a bier 

with a mummy on it, which is 
symbolic of “ death.” 

When a word is written with 
phonetic characters, a character is 
usually added to indicate the mean- 
ing, and this is called a ‘‘determi- 
native.” Thus “I — D when it 
means “to stand” has the de- 
terminative of a pair of legs added 

thus when the 

word means ” boat ” the determina- 
tive of a boat is added j— o f : 


numbers 1-9 are represented by 
strokes, e.^., Ill II or =5; the 
sign fl = 10, ^ = 100, J 1000, 


' 1 = 10 , 000 , ^ = 100 , 000 , ^ = 
1,000,000, and Q = 10,000,000. 

See The Rosetta Stone, with 
large plate, published by the Brit- 
ish Museum, and Guide to the 
Egyptian Collections in the British 
Museum. 

Hierouymites. Order of her- 
mits, an offshoot of the Eranois- 
cans, who took their name from S. 
Jerome (Gr. Hieronymos). They 
were founded in the 14th century 
by Thomas of Siena, and were 
known as Gregorians, Brethren of 
the Common Tjot. and Brethren of 
Goodwill. They had houses in 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Ba- 
varia. See Asceticism ; Hermit. * 

Hieronymus of Cardia. Greek 
soldier and historian. He served 
under Alexander the Great and 
after Alexander’s death under 
Eumenes of Cardia, in Asia Minor. 
He transferred hk allegiance to 
Antigonus when the latter de- 
feated and killed Eumenes in 316 
B.C., and to his successors, Deme- 
trius and Antigonus Gonatas, in 
whose reign he died at the age of 
104. Hieronymus wrote a history 
of the period between the death 
of Alexander and that of Pyrrhus 
It has not been preserved, but was 
utilised by Plutoroh in his life of 
Pyrrhus. 

Hierophant (Gr. A ieros, divine, 
phaineirit to expound). Official 
name of the initiating priest at the 
Eleusinia (g.v.). His duty was to 
exhibit and interpret the sacred 
symbols employed in the mysteries. 
In Rome the title was sometimes 
applied to the Pontifex Maximus. 

Hierro or Feero (Iron Island). 
South-westernmost and smallest 
of the Canary Islands in the Atlan- 
tic, belonging to Spain. Of vol- 
canic origin, it is well wooded and 
mountainous, the highest point 


being 4,640 ft. Little of the land is 
cultivated, as springs and streams 
are lacking, but on the pasture 
land a small breed of sheep is 
reared for export. Wine, firait, 
honey, and brandy are produced. 
Anciently supposed to be the most 
westerly land, its meridian is said 
to have been known to Ptolemy, 
and it has been used by Continental 
geographers from the time of Louis 
XIII for measuring longitudes. 
The conventional meridian used by 
cartographers is 17® 39' 45" W. of 
Greenwich, or 20° W. of Paris ; the 
true meridian is, however, 18° T 
5" W. of Greenwich. The capital is 
Valverde. Pop. about 7,000. 

Higashi-Kuni, Nartjhiko (h. 
1887). A Japanese aristocrat. A 
second cousin of the Emperor 
Hirohito, he was educated in 
France, and on his return to Japan 
entered the army. In 1935 he was 
appointed high military councillor 
and in 1937 promoted general. On 
Aug. 16, 1945, he formed a cabinet, 
the Suzuki administration having 
resigned upon the Japanese sur- 
render to the Allies. He prevented 
reactionary elements in the army 
from continuing resistance and 
admitted that Japan was losing 
the war before the atomic bomb 
was used. He resigned the 
premiership on Oct. 6, and on 
Nov. 10 renounced his princely 
rank as a protest against the 
imperial system, which he held 
responsible for Japan’s disaster. 

Higdon, Ranulf (d. c. 1363). 
English chronicler. A Benedictine 
monk of S. Werburg’s, Chester, 
where he spent^ 64 years of his 
life, his famous work is his Poly- 
chronicon, a history of the world 
from its beginning down to the 
death of Edward III. An English 
version by John Trevisa was 
printed by Caxton in 1482. 

Higginson, Sib George Went- 
worth Alexander (1826-1927). 
British soldier, born June 21, 1826. 
He was the son of General G. P. 
Higginson, and went from Eton 
into the Grenadier Guards in 1845, 
serving in the Crimean War. He 
commanded the brigade of Guards 
and the home district 1879-84, 
and retired as general in 1893. 
At the age of 100 he shared with 
the duke of Connaught the un- 
veiling of the Guards Memorial. 
He was knighted 1889, published 
an autobiography 1916, and died 
Feb. 1, 1927. 

Higginson, Thomas Went- 
worth (1823-1911). American 
author. Born at Cambridge, Mass., 
Dec. 22, 1823, and educated at 
Harvard, he was ordained in 1847, 
and became Unitarian pastor at 
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Kewbuiyport and Worcester, 1850- once the property of the priors of 
58. During the civil war he was S. John ; it was partly destroyed 
colonel of the first regiment of in the Wat Tyler rising of 1381. 
freed riaves, and was wounded at A later building on the site was 
Wiltown Bluff, 1863. He took an Highbury Barm, in connexion with 
active interest in anti-slavery, which grew up a cake-and-ale- 
educational, and women’s suffrage house itoown as Highbury Bam, 
movements. A man of striking which, after becoming a tavern 
personality, he wrote with charm with tea gardens, and an hotel 
arid distinction the Lives of Mar- with music-hall and dancing saloon, 
garet !^ller, MarcMoness disappeared in 1871. 

tier, 1603 ; two 
histories of the 
U.S.A., one for ■ 
the young, 1875, i 
and 1885; and ! 
books of essays | 
and reminis- 
cences, his works 
being issued in 
7 vols., 1900. He 
died May 9, 1911. 

High, The. 

f or^^h^ ^i^h Highbury Bam as it appeared in 1792 

Street of Oxford, 

one ofthe most renowned thorough- To the N. is the ground of 

fares in England. Similar Oxford Arsenal F.O., to the E. of which is 



for the High ffighhury Bam as iUppeared in 1792 

Street of Oxford, 

one ofthe most renowned thorough- To the N. is the ground of 
fares in England. Similar Oxford Arsenal F.O., to the E. of which is 
terms are the Broad, the Turl, Highbury Vale. The Nonconfor- 
and the Com (Cornmarket St.), inist club known as the Highbury 
It stretches from Magdalen Bridge Society held its meetings at Hagh- 
(E.) to Carfax (W.), and contains bury Bam, 1740-1833. Joseph 
buildings of Magdalen, University, Chamberlain, when a boy, lived 
Queen’s, All Souls, and Brasenose at No. 25, Highbury Place. The 
Colleges, also the examination manor, mentioned in Domesday, 


schools and the church of S. Mary, belonged in turn to Thomas, Lord 
Hi g h at n Ferrers. Mun. bor. Cromwell; Queen Mary; Henry, 


and market town of Northants, 
England. It stands on the Nene, 
5 m. E. of Wellingborough and 
63 m. N.N,W, of London, and has 
a rly. station. Making footwear 


son of James I ; and Charles I, who 
in 1629 sold it to Sir Allen Apsley. 

PTig Ti Cozmmssioxi, CotmT of. 
English ecclesiastical court. It was 
set up in 1559 to enforce greater 


is the chief industry. The church uniformity in the services of the 
of S. Mary is a fine old building. Church of England. Whitgifb, arch- 
mainly 14th cent. The buildings bishop of Canterbury, persuaded 
erected by the Archbishop Chichele Elizabeth to delegate her powers 
about 1420 include the school of jurisdiction over the church to 
house in the Perpendicular style, a commission of 44 persons of 
and the Bede House. The arch- whom 12 were bishops. This was 
bishop founded a college here, done on the strength of an Act of 
now scheduled as an ancient 1558 by which the ancient ju^- 
monument. Higham was on the diction of the state, ecclesiastical 
lands of the Ferrers family in the and spiritual, was restored to the 
Middle Ages. It had a castle and crown. The method of action was 
became a corporate town in the to request a suspected person to 
13th century. It still retains its take an oath denying some parti- 
mayor and corporation. Pop.3,268. cular proposition. The court was 
High Bailiff. Official of an abolished by an ^t of July 5, 1641, 
English county court appointed by High Comniissioner. Within 
the lord chancellor. The office is the British Commonwealth, includ- 
now held by the registrar of the ing Southern Rhodesia, this title 


court. See Bailiff. 

Highbury. District of N. Lon- 


is usually given to the chief 
representative of the government 


don. It is in the bor. of Islington, of one member in the territory of 
with a station on the elec. rly. another member. It was also tho 
Near the station are Highbury title of the officer administering the 
Fields, 27f acres, acquired for the government of Palestine, during 
public in 1886 and 1891. Close by the exercise ofthe British mandate, 
stood the original manor house. Within the British colonial empire 


it is held by the officer administer- 
ing Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and 
Swaziland ; also by the officer ad- 
ministering the Western Pacific 
Islands. When it is remembered 
that Lord Milner in South Africa 
and Lords Cromer and Lloyd in 
Egypt held the same title, it is clear 
that no exact definition of status 
or function is possible. 

High Court of Justice. Eng- 
lish court of law, a branch of the 
supreme court of judicature, as 
established in 1873. It is divided 
into three divisions; chancery; 
king’s bench ; and probate, divorce, 
and admiralty; in addition one 
of its judges is detailed to preside 
over a court of bankruptcy, and 
another to deal with the winding- 
up of companies, both as part of 
the chancery division. 

By the Judicature Act of 1873 
every division of the high court 
has power to try anything that any 
other division may : thus, a chan- 
cery judge could try a divorce or 

E robate suit or an action for libel. 

a fact, actions of a mixed common 
law and equity character are tried 
daily, but to secure the service of 
expert judges certain. matters are 
started in specific divisions. 

Thus common law actions for 
damages, for the recovery of debts, 
etc., should be commenced in the 
king’s bench ; actions for adminis- 
tration of trusts, specific perfor- 
mance of contracts, and for injunc- 
tions to restrain injuries to rights 
of property, e.gr. copyright, rights 
of Hght, etc., should be bought in 
the chancery division; while in 
the probate, divorce, and admiralty 
division should begin those suits 
which the title of the division 
indicates. Each division of the 
court has its quota of judges, all 
appointed by the croTvn on the 
advice of the lord chancellor, all 
knighted on appointment, and en- 
titled to a salary of £5,000 a year 
and a pension on retirement. 

The lord chancellor is the presi- 
dent of the chancery division ; the 
lord chief justice of the king’s 
bench division ; while the probate, 
divorce, and admiralty division 
has a president. Sittings of the 
high court, except those of the 
judges of the king’s bench division 
when on circuit, are held at the 
royal courts of justice. Strand, 
London, W.C. See Chancery ; 
Judge; King’s Bench. 

Higher Criticism. Term applied 
to scientific criticism of the books 
ofthe Bible. S'ee Criticism, Biblical. 

High Force. A waterfall in 
Teesdale in the N. Riding of 
Yorkshire, England, 5 m. N.W. 
of Middleton. The bed of the 
2 1B5 
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Tees here falls 72 ft. in three 
steep steps, and the river, forced 
suddenly into a channel 10 ft. 
wide, leaps in a single fall into 
the ravine below. The surround- 
ing country is of great beauty. 

Highgate. Residential suburb 
of N. London. The S. part of the 
district is in the met. bor. of St. 
Pancras, and part in that of 
Islington; the N. part, situated 
on a summit, 426 ft., E. of its 
sister height of Hampstead 
is just outside the London co. 
boundary and in the Middlesex 
bor. of Hornsey. There are rail 
stations on the iSforthern Line and 
the line from Einsbury Park, and 
bus and trolley bus services. 

At the foot of Highgate Hill is 
Whittington’s Stone, on the spot 
where Dick Whittin^on is said to 
have sat as he heard Bow Bells 
chiming the refrain, Turn again, 
Whittington, thrice lord mayor of 
London. At the foot of Archway 
Road are the almshouses, known 
as Whittington College, removed 
from the city in 1822. Between 
the two thoroughfares named is 
the Archway hospital. On the 
W. side of Highgate Hill are the 
S. Mary Isfin^on Infirmary ; 
S, Joseph’s Retreat, 1858-59, 
enlarged 1862 and 1889, mother 
house of the Passionist Bathers in 
England (its dome is a landmark) ; 
and Waterlow Park, 29 acres 
containing Lauderdale Hous6,once 
the home of NeU Gwynn, presented 
to the public by Sir Sydney 
Waterlow in 1889, with Highgate 
cemetery to the W. 

Open spaces, to the N., are 
Highgate Wood and Queen’s 
Wood, 70 acres, public since 
1886. The Village and its High 
Street retain something of their 
rural charm. Here are the Gothic 
parish church of S. Michael, 1832, 
the spire of which is a conspicuous 
landmark ; Cromwell House, 
wrongly said to have been built 


by the Protector for 
I General Ireton and now 
I headquarters of ^ the 
mothercraft training 
centre; and Highgate 
School, founded in 1565 - 
by Sir Roger Cholmeley 
and enlarged in 1899, 
the chapel of which, cov- 
ering the old burial 
ground of Highgate 
Chapel, has a crypt con- 
taining the grave of 
Coleridge. 

On West Hill is Holly 
Lodge, once a residence 
of the duchess of St. 
reesdaie, Albans and later the 
home of Baroness Bur- 
dett-Coutts. Coleridge lived in The 
Grove. Other notable residents in- 
clude Francis Bacon, who died in 
thenow demolished Arundel House; 
several earls of Arundel, Lauder- 
dale, Nell Gwynn, Marvell, Leigh 
Hunt, Arabella Stuart, Henry Sach- 
evereU, Selina, countess of Hunt- 
ingdon, Bishop Atterbury, Lord 
Southwood, W. Heath Robinson. 



return for which, and expenditure 
on drink, they were declared free 
of the local liberties. In Arch- 
way Road, opened 1813, is the 
archway, built originally of stone 
to carry the old road connecting 
Highgate with Crouch End, and 
replaced by the existing steel 
structure in 1900. Pop. 13,400. 

Highland. Term used for a 
tract of country standing at a con- 
siderable height above sea level. 
It has no reference to the struc- 
tural character of the land, 
whether produced by folding or 
erosion, whether mountain chains 
or plateaux. In N. and S. 
America there are great highland 
systems to the W. and lower high- 
lands to the E. Almost the whole 
of Africa is highland. In Europe 
the highlands are found in the 
N.W., the centre, and the S., 
while in Asia they cover the 
greater part of the S. and S.E. 

In general, highland areas sup- 
port fewer people than lowlands, 
but there are important excep- 
tions, e.g. the open, grassy plateaux 
of S. Africa and 
of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, 
which are located 
jjL in low latitudes, 
so that elevation 
there, by reducing 
the temperature, 
actually pro- 
I.0I1OS fifttitil ft Tyi fiT) ti - 



and Tom bayers. 

Highgate’s his- 
tory goes back to 
the 14th century. 

It was once in the Highgate. Th< 
old forest of Mid- “ 
dlesex, a hunting 
ground of Henry VIII. The 
bishops of London had a hunt- 
ing park here, and the name is 


Highgate. The Archway, Gate, and Tavern as they were 
in 1825. Upper picture, the modern archway wmcn 
replaced the old structure in 1900 

i^III. The thus hinder intercourse between 
ad a hunt- peoples living on different sides of 
}he name is the barrier ; examples of this 


usually derived from a toll-gate are the Pyrenees, Caucasus, Alps, 
erected at the top of the hill when and Himalayas, 
the bishop in the 14th century Highland areas are frequently 
allowed a road to be made through inhabited by races driven there 
his park. Another and voluntary by stronger invaders who have 
toll used to be levied on passing taken possession ^ of adjacent 
travellers, who were invited at the plains. In their highland homes 
Toll Gate Inn and other hostelries they preserve their own language, 
to take the Highgate Oath, in manners, etc. 
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Highland Cattle. A breed of 
cattle found mainly in Argyllshire 
and the Western islands of Scot- 
land. Whether it be the indigenous 
wild breed of the district or not, it 
is undoubtedly of great antiquity, 
and not greatly altered from the 
old Celtic shorthorn. It is the 
hardiest of all British breeds, and 
is left largely to roam the moun- 
tains in a half- wild state and to 
pick up its own living. It is prac- 
tically free from disease, and its 
beef is of high value. Its long, 
shaggy coat varies in colour from a 
creamy yellow to reddish brown 
and black, and it is often kept in 
parks for ornamental purposes. 
See Cattle colour plate. 

Highland Development 
Scheme, General term applied 
to a series of undertakings carried 
out in the Highlands of Scotland 
with a view to increasing the 
country’s industrial potential, par- 
ticularly in the damming of rivers 
and lochs to provide hydro-electric 
power. From 1930 private enter- 
prise was building power stations 
in the Highlands, notably at Loch 
Ericht, at Lochaber, and at Loch 
Quoich. Construction met with 
strong opposition on the grounds 
that it destroyed natural ameni- 
ties, while virtually all the 
current generated was transmitted 
to industrial centres, leaving only a 
small percentage for local farms 
and viHages. 

In 1941 all development of 
Highland water power became the 
responsibility of the North of 
Scotland hydro-electric board, a 
non-profit-earning public service 
corporation under the secretary 
for Scotland. Control of this body 
was incorporated in the Town and 
Country Planning (Interim Devel- 
opment) (Scotland) Act of 1944, 
by which land may not be devel- 
oped without consent of a local 
planning authority. Up to 1947 
the board had built or projected 
schemes to the value of £65,000,000, 
involving the construction of over 


100 generating stations. Always it 
was laid down that local needs 
from any station would be met 
before power was supplied to other 
parts of Scotland. Big generating 
plants were at Glen AfEric, Glen 
Shira, Glen Tarsan, Glen Lussa, 
and Ciunie. 

Highland Division. Infantry 
formation of the British Army. 
Constituted in the Eirst Great 
War to include aU battalions of 
the Highland regiments, it was 
reform^ in 1921 as the 51st 
Division and composed of all the 
Territorial battalions of Highland 
regiments. It joined the B.E.E. 
in France in Jan., 1940, as part of 
3rd corps and suffered heavy 
casualties in the defence of Le 
Havre and the retreat on Dunkirk. 
Trapped at St. Valery, the rem- 
nants were forced to surrender. 
Reformed in Britain, the div. 
fought throughout the N. Africa 
campaigns, and after service in 
Sicily and Italy joined 21st army 
group for the invasion of Europe, 
fighting from Falaise to the final 
advance on the Elbe. When the 
Territorial army was reorganised 
in April, 1947, the 51st Highland 
Division was amalgamated with 
the 52nd Lowland Division as the 
51st Scottish Division (T.A.). 

Highland Light ^fantry. 

Regiment of the British army. 
Raised as the 71st Foot by Lord 
Macleod in 1777, 
the regiment first 
saw active ser- 
vice at Gibraltar, 
where it gained 
the Castle and 
key on its badge. 
It went to India 
and fought in the 
Carnatic and My- 
sore and at Assaye. Having been 
at the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope m 1806, it served 
under Wellington in the Penin- 
sula. At Waterloo it charged the 
Imperial Guard. Later campaigns 



were in South Africa (1851-53), 
the Crimea, the Indian Mutiny, 
Egypt, 1882, including the storm- 
ing of Tel-el-Kebir, and the South 
African War of 1899-1902, when 
the regiment was engaged at the 
Modder River and Magersfontein. 

In 1880 the 74th Foot became 
the 2nd battalion of the Highland 
Light Infantiy, and the regiment’s 
kilts were replaced by tartan 
trews. It is now the only Highland 
regiment which does not wear the 
kilt. In the First Great War the 
Highland Light Infantry raised 
26 battalions and earned the hon- 
ours : Mons ; Ypres, 1914, ’15, ’17, 
’18; Loos; Somme, 1916, ’18; 
Arras, 1917, ’18; Hindenburg 
Line ; Gallipoli, 1915-16 ; Pales- 
tine, 1917, ’18; Mesopotamia, 
1916-18 ; Archangel, 1919. In the 
Second Great War the regiment 
was in action in France, E. and N. 
Africa, Greece, Italy, and Europe 
(1944). The 1st and 5th battalions 
took part in the assault on the 
island of Walcheren. 

Highland Mary. Heroine of 
some of the noblest of the songs of 
Robert Bums (g.v.). According to 
the generally accepted theory her 
name was Mary Campbell, and she 
and the poet plighted troth and 
exchanged bibles, but marriage 
was prevented by her sudden 
death at Greenock in 1786. She 
was buried in the graveyard of 
Old West Kirk, Greenock, where 
a monument was erected to her 
memory. In 1920 her remains 
were reinterred in Greenock ceme- 
tery, the old burial ground having 
been absorbed by the extension of 
a shipbuilding yard. See Dunoon ; 
consult Burns, W. E. Henley, 1898. 

Highland Regiments. Gen- 
eral name for six units of the 
British army which are normally 
recruited in the Highlands of Scot- 
land and all of which originally 
wore the kilt. They are the Black 
Watch, or Royal Highlanders, 
42nd and 73rd; Seaforth High- 
landers, 72nd and 78th ; Gordon 
Highlanders, 75th and 92nd ; 
Cameron Highlanders, 79th ; Ar- 
gyll and Sutherland Hghlanders, 
91st and 93rd. The Highland Light 
Infantry, originally kilted, since 
1880 have worn trews, while they 
are now mainly recruited in 
Lanarkshire. See Kilt. 

Highlands, The. Name given 
to that part of Scotland lying N. 
and W. of a line drawn from Dum- 
barton on the W. to Stonehaven on 
the E. The limitations are vague, 
but it is customary to exclude the 
coastal parts of Aberdeenshire, 
Nairn, Moray, and Banff, and the 
Orkneys and Shetlands. It thus 
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denotes generally the mountainous 
parts of the country and those, 
apart from Caithn^s and the Ork- 
neys and Shetlands, where the 
CJeltio race and the Gaelic speech 
predominate. The physical con- 
figuration of these parts, their 
relative inaccessibility and barren- 
ness, and the racial characteristics 
of the inhabitants have combined 
to give the Highlands a distinctive 
place throughout Scottish history, 
and the “ Highland line ” still 
marks real differences in the life 
and manners of the two portions of 
Scotland. 

Inverness is usually counted the 
capital of the Highlands. In the 
glens and other fertile tracts agri- 


now with Lowlanders, now among 
the rival clans. 

The first great step towards 
settling the Highlands was the 
Statutes of Idna,1609,when Bishop 
Knox of the Isles arranged a com- 
pact with the great chiefs to 
regulate such matters as the main- 
tenance of churches and clergy, the 
reduction of the chiefs’ retinues, 
education, carrying of firearms, 
maintenance of inns, etc. Later 
came the road-building of General 
Wade, 1725, and the wholesale 
abolition of hereditable jurisdic- 
tions of the great chiefs, 1748. But 
conditions remained primitive un- 
til well on in the 19th century. 
Agriculture was improved by the 



EQghlands. Panorama of the Breadalhane Range, Perthshire, from the 
summit of Ben Laweis : a typical Scottish hill scene 

Robert M. Adam 




culture is carried on, mostly in 
small-scale farming ; the croft 
system prevails in many of the re- 
moter districts. Sheep rearing is 
of great importance, sturdy hill 
sheep, especially of the black-faced 
varieties, being bred in large 
numbers. The grouse moors, deer 
forests, and salmon fisheries are of 
economic importance, and, apart 
from the wealthy classes who enjoy 
these sports, the summer months 
bring tourists to Oban, Pitlochry, 
Kingussie, and Strathpeffer. 

The earliest history of the High- 
lands is obscure ; neither ethnolo- 
gists nor antiquarians have deter- 
mined the precise development of 
the possibly Iberian dwellers of 
prehistoric times, of the Goidels, 
Caledonians, and Piets or Cruit- 
nigh. The coming of S. Columba to 
Iona, A.D. 563, marks the begin- 
nings of Christianity in the High- 
lands, but their history throughout 
the Middle Ages and the following 
centuries is a long record of con- 
fused wars, now with Norsemen, 


Highland and Agricultural Society, 
founded 1784 ; but prolonged emi- 
gration, and the great “ clear- 
ances ” of crofting areas to make 
room for sheep-runs in the early 
19th century, left results which 
are still felt in some districts. 
Thus it is not uncommon to 
find glens which now hold a mere 
handful of inhabitants, where 
formerly, as the remains of cot- 
tages and shellings attest, scores 
of families were able to subsist. 

The spread of education and 
improved transport facilities have 
greatly modified the distinctive 
life of the old Bfighlanders, but the 
Gaelic tongue sm’vives in many 
parts, particularly in the W., either 
alone or side by side with English. 
The Celtic customs and folklore are 
not forgotten, and the Highland 
gatherings, e.g, of Braemar or 
Blair AthoU, foster the old pipe- 
music, dances, and sports. Indeed, 
recent years have seen a marked 
revival of the old language, music, 
and traditions which were in 


danger of obliteration. See Celt; 
Clan; Gaelic; Scotland, 

Highland Deess. A form of 
knt, common in Europe in early 
times. It was used notably by the 
Romans, was common to the Irish, 
the Manx, the Welsh, and ancient 
Britons, and is still the national 
garb of the Albanians. In Scotland 
it appears on the earliest known 
records of that land, the sculptured 
stones. Among these the Dupplin 
Cross is cited by Skene ; the St. 
Andrews altar slab, found 6 ft. 
below the ground, is referred to 
by RomUly Aden as bearing a 
figure who wears a plaid and kilt. 
These monuments prove that the 
ancient Soots, when hunting or on 
horse-back, wore a kilt-like dress, 
falling below mid-thighs, and a 
plaid across the shoulders. Be- 
neath the dress the Highlanders 
wore what was called the leni 
croich or Highland shirt, in Ireland 
called the lenn, which it was the 
custom to dye with saffron. 

Early Form of Dress 
The Scottish dress differed from 
the Roman, Welsh, and, at any 
rate from the later forms of, the 
Irish and Manx kilts, in the im- 
portant fact that it — an breacan 
feilidh — ^formed a covering for 
the whole upper part of the 
body. It consisted of a great 
piece of tartan cloth. This was 
spread out upon the floor while the 
owner carefully kilted, that is 
pleated, one end of it. He then lay 
down and fastened the kilted por- 
tion round his waist with a belt. 
The unkilted part lent itself to 
great diversity of arrangement; 
one of the commonest methods was 
to draw it up the back and on to 
the front of the shoulder, where it 
was fastened by a brooch of large 
size, ornamented generally with 
interlaced patterns and cairngorm 
stones. This arrangement left a 
picturesque loop at each hip. 
The back portion could also be 
formed into a cloak which covered 
the head. The kilted portion was 
shorter than is now customary 
in the stitched, detached kilt or 
feilidh beag. 

The length of the breacan feilidh 
was probably 12 yards. The short 
jacket opened down the front as 
in the time of the ancient Britons ; 
the hose and the broad bonnet 
came later. The latter, with its red 
tourie, looks as though it had been 
evolved from the round, oval- 
topped morion which is shown on 
the sculptured stones, notably on 
the Aberlemno stone. 

Examination of the drawing 
of the Forteviot stone, which is 
probably as ancient as its model- 
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Highland Dress, as rrom By: 1. The Campbells of Breadalbane ; tartan, green with doable stripes of yellow. 2. The 
MacDonalds of Clan Ranald ; tartan, dark and light green with red stripes ; the figure is armed wuh sword and leather 
target. 3. The Camerons in the 18th centory; tartan, red with green and white stripes 


ling is primitive and crude, brought 
the writer to the conclusion that 
the figure portrayed is wearing a 
“Glengarry” with a decoration 
along the front, where we now 
place the dam brod or chequers. 
At the back a tuft of hair is show- 
ing, and round this flow what look 
like the tails of a bonnet. The 
Glengarry shape may have de- 
scended from the cap of main- 
tenance. The truis or trews (skin- 
tight breeches) are as ancient as the 
plaid. Similar truis were worn by 
the most servile class in ancient 
Ireland, and amongst the Britons. 
They were probably inherited 
from the slaves who, amongst the 
Gaels, were either of the conquered 
earlier race, or Gaels who had lost 
their rank as freemen. 

The modem form of kilt, or 
feilidh beag {i,e, little covering), 
can be traced to 1626, when it ap- 
pears on the arms of th6 3urnets 
of Leys. The feathers worn in 
the Highland bonnet were, says 
General Stewart (1822), a privilege 
accorded as a token of gentility. 
The jacket and the hose were also 
of tartan, as were the trews. The 
hose were often made without 
feet, arid were in that case known 
as mogam. The bhrogan (vrogan), 
i.e. shoes, were cut to the actual 
shape of the foot, and had holes 
in them for the escape of water. 
The breacan feilidh was common 
to the greater part of Scotland, and 
after the conquest of the Lothians, 
if it had ever died out there, 
which is doubtful, became common 
to all Lowland Scotland. Part of 


it, the plaid and braid, or Kilmar- 
nock Tam o’ Shanter, actually lin- 
gered there till the 20th century, 
though now seldom seen. The 
Highland dress was proscribed by 
Act of Parliament in 1747, but the 
Act was repealed amid great rejoic- 
ing in 1786, See Bagpipes; Celt; 
consztU HigUand Dress, Arms and 
Ornament, Lord Archibald Camp- 
bell, 1899. KoSenzie KcBride 

Highness. Title of honour 
applied to English sovereigns 
until the reign of James I, when 
Majesty became the official style. 
In the British royal family, Royal 
Highness is used for chfldren of 
the sovereign, and for his or her 
brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, 
grandchildren, if children of sons, 
and great-grandchildren, if children 
of the eldest son of a prince of 
Wales; nephews, nieces, cousins, 
and children of daughters are called 
Highness, but Prince Charles, son, 
and Prince Philip, husband, of the 
heiress presumptive are H.R.H. 

High Priest. Head or chief 
priest of the Jewish Church. From 
Aaron, to whom priestly authority 
was delegated by Moses, the office 
descended by primogeniture. There 
appear to have been about 80 high 
priests beginning with Aaron and 
ending with Phannius, but the 
direct Aaronic line ended with 
Eleazar Their history covers a 
period of about 1,370 years. Their 
consecration was attended by 
elaborate ritual, their dress was 
distinctive, and their duties in- 
cluded the privilege of entering the 


Sanctuary on the Great Day of 
Atonement to make propitiation. 
Details of their consecration, etc., 
are given in Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Numbers. /Sec Aaron; Breast- 
late ; Ephod ; Priest ; consvU also 
osephus’s Antiquities of the Jews. 

High Seas. Those parts of the 
ocean not under any territorial 
sovereignty, being more than 3 m. 
from shore. Germany called her 
fleet of the First Great War the high 
seas fleet. See Freedom of the Seas. 

High Sheriff (A.S. scire gerefa, 
reeve, or officer of the shire). One 
of the principal subordinate magis- 
trates in England to whom the 
custody of the county is com- 
mitted by the crown by warrant 
under the hand of the clerk of the 
privy council. In some counties 
the office was anciently hereditary, 
in others elective, subject to the 
royal approval. To obviate the 
inconveniences of popular election, 
a statute of Edward 11 enacted 
that the sherifEs should be as- 
signed by the chancellor, trea- 
surer, and judges ; and since the 
reign of Henry VI the custom has 
been for all the judges, with the 
other great officers and privy 
councillors, to meet in the ex- 
chequer on the morrow of S. 
Martin, and to propose three per- 
sons to be reported, if approved, 
to the sovereign, who afterwards 
pricks one of them, Le. appoints 
him sherifl. 

Formerly the powers and duties 
of the high sheriff were very great 
in bis fourfold capacity of judge, 
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keeper of the peace, ministerial 
officer of the superior courts of 
justice, and bailiff of the sovereign. 
In modem times his duties are 
mainly performed by an under- 
sheriff, who is usually a solicitor, 
and the high sheriff is the chief 
personage of the county who 
receives the judges on circuit, acts 
as returning officer at elections, 
executes ci-vS judgements, and sees 
to the due carrying out of the 
death sentence. Sheriffs hold 
office for a year, and no man who 
has served can be compelled to 
serve again within three years. See, 
County ; Sheriff. 

High Tor. Hill in Derbyshire, 
England. It is on the left bank of 
the Derwent, between Matlock and 



Bish Vor, Dsrbyshixe, seen from i 
Derwent 


Matlock Bath, and is a sheer mass 
380 ft. high. On the other side of 
the pass, which it helps to form, 
are the Heights of Abraham. Be- 
neath the Iffil is High Tor grotto, 
famous for its crystallisations. 

High Water. Term used for 
the normally highest limit of the 
rise of the tide in the sea or river, 
and for the time of such rise. High 
water at any particular place by 
the sea happens on the average 
every 12 hrs. 25 mins., so that it be- 
comes 50 mins, later each day. 
Successive high waters are often 
not of the same height, and vary 
considerably according to the 
phases of the moon and the lie of 
the land. High water level in rivers 
is usually the highest flood level. 

Highway. In English law, any 
way along which the public are 
entitled to pass. A public footpath 
is thus a highway. Formerly the 
inhabitants of each parish were 
required to keep in repair iAxeir 
own highways, each parish having 
to appoint surveyors of highways. 
Such a system may have been 
satisfactory when road traffic was 
small and local. 

The Highway Act, 1S35, re- 
tained the surveyor of highways 


for each parish but added a dis- 
trict surveyor for a group of 
parishes and a highway board for 
densely populated parishes. Since 
that time the responsibility for 
repair has been increasingly cen- 
tralised. Highways are now classed 
as trunk roads, county roads, or 
ordinary highways. 

Trunk roads, the principal na- 
tional thoroughfares, are repaired 
by the ministry of Transport. 
County roads — i.e. other mam 
roads — in a borough are repaired 
by the borough council, and else- 
where by the county council. 
Ordinary highways in a borough 
are likewise repaired by its 
council ; within an urban district, 
by that council ; elsewhere by the 
. . ^ county council. 

\ No one may be 
under any lia- 
bility to repair 
highways dedioa- 
ted to the public 
since 1835. See 
Road. 

Highwa y 
Code, The. Offi- 
cial code of con- 
duct for road 
users in Great 
Britain, pedestri- 
ans as well as 
motorists and 
cyclists. The 
anks ofthenver Highway 

Code was issued 
by the ministry of Transport in 
1931, over 5,000,000 copies being 
distributed; later editions, intended 
to help lower the toll of road acci- 
dents, had an even wider distribu- 
tion, and in 1946 a completely 
rewritten booklet was designed for 
every home. Although the code 
has no legal status, it includes a 
summary of the principal clauses 
of the Road Traffic Acts. 

Highwayman. Name given to 
the mounted robbers who infested 
the public roads in England from 
the first half of the 17th century 

f 




untn the early 19th. In literature 
the highwayman was a familiar 
figure, for which EalatafE suggested 
such poetical designations as 
“ Diana’s foresters, gentlemen of 
the shade, minions of the moon.” 

Among well-known highway- 
men is Claude Duval (1643-70), 
who is remembered by the 
episode depicted in W. F. Frith’s 
painting, where he is dancing a 
coranto with a lady, whose hus- 
band, after paying £100 for the 
entertainment, has been allowed 
by the gallant highwayman to 
keep the remaining £300 m his 
bag ; another is Dick Turpin 
(1706-39). 

To these may be added John 
or William Nevison (1639-1684), 
nicknamed “ Swift Nicks ” by 
Charles II ; John Cottington 
(1611-1656), called “ MuUed Sack” 
from his favourite beverage, who 
held up the army pay wagon on 
Shotover HiU and decamped with 
£4,000 ; Jack Rann (d. 1774), the 
dandy highwayman, nicknamed 
“ Sixteen-String Jack ” from the 
bimches of ribbons at his knees ; 
and Louis Jeremiah Abershaw or 
Avershawe (c. 1773-1795), com- 
monly known as Jerry Abershaw. 

High Willhays. Mt. of Devon, 
England. It is 4 m. S. of Oke- 
hampton, and is the highest point 
on Dartmoor, 2,039 ft. 

High Wycombe on Chipping 
Wycombe. Mun. bor. and market 
town of Bucks, England. It lies 

— 27 m. W.N.W. of 

London, at the foot 
oftheChiltern Hills, 
in a valley through 
which pass main 
from 

Paddington and 
Marylebone. The 
earliest charter was 
granted in 1237. 
The parish church, the largest in 
the 00., was founded in the 11th 
century, has 13th-16th century 
remains^nd was restored in 1893 



&gh Wycombe, Bucks. The market place, showing, left, the Guildhall, designed 
by the Adam brothers in 1757 ; right, the octagonal Little Market House, 
which dates from 1604, and the parish church of All Saints 
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Wycombe Abbey school is a 
famous pubUo school for girls. 

The Little Market House dates 
from 1604, and the guildhall from 
1757. A civic centre comprises 
town hall, municipal offices, and 
police station. Near by are Hugh- 
enden, in 1839-81 the home of the 
earl of Beaconsfield, and Penn, the 
supposed birthplace of William 
Penn. Hig h Wycombe makes fur- 
niture and paper, and engages in 
light engineering. It is included 
in the co. constituency of 
Wycombe. Pop. 27,987. 

Hiiu OR HnuMAA (Estonian 
rma, island). The Estonian name 
for the Baltic island described in 
this work as Dago 

Hiking. Tramping about the 
countryside for pleasure or exer- 
cise. The etymology of the word 
is doubtful, but it appears to be 
derived from an old English dialect 
term with several local meanings ; 
in Northants it describes a swing- 
ing gait. Early in the 20th century 
it was adopted by boy scouts in the 
New England states of the U.S.A. 
to describe their cross-country 
journeys on foot, carrying their own 
baggage. British boy scouts were 
the first to bring the word back to 
its country of origin. After the 
First Great War country walking 
enjoyed a wide popularity in Great 
Britain as a means of spending a 
cheap holiday ; and the term hiker 
came to be applied to those who 
toured from place to place on foot, 
carrying their personal luggage 
on their backs. The hiker is 
distinct from the rambler, who 
restricts his pedestrianism to short 
walks, usually combined with 
nature or historical study. 

Hilaxy or Hilarius (c. 300- 
368). French bishop and saint. 
Bom at Poitiers, France, the son 
of pagan parents of high social 
standing, he was converted to 
Christianity c. 360. Chosen bishop 
of his native, city c. 353, probably 
from the rank of a laic, he became 
famous as an opponent of Arian- 
ism. He was banished to Phrygia 
by the Emperor Constantins, 356- 
360. He died at Poitiers, Jan. 13, 
368, and was declared a doctor 
of the Church by Pius IX, 1851. 

Hilary’s writings included a 
History of Synods, a survey of the 
councils of the East on Arianism ; 
a defence of the Nicene faith, 
addressed among others to the 
British bishops; a work of per- 
manent value on the Trinity, 
defining the philosophic doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ, a smaller 
tractate against the Arians, and 
hymns, now lost. His festival is 
kept Jan. 14. The village and 


church of S- Hilary, Cornwall, are 
named in his memory. 

The name Hilary sittings, pe- 
culiar to the English law courts, is 
a survival of Hilary term (Jan. 11 
^an. 31), named after the festival 
of the saint, and one of the four 
terms of the legal year, for which 
Hilary sittings was substituted in 
1873. These sittings begin on Jan. 
11 and end on the Wednesday 
before Easter. In the Inns of 
Court (g.v,}f Hilary is one of the 
four dining terms, Jan. 11-Feb. 
1. Hilary term is the name given 
at Oxford university to the term 
which begins on Jan. 14 and lasts 
until the Saturday preceding 
Palm Sunday. See Term. 

Hilda OR Hild (614-680). Eng- 
lish abbess and saint. Daughter of 
Hereric, a nephew of King Edwin 
of Northumbria, and baptized by 
Paulinus in 627, she adopted the 
monastic habit when 33 and went 
to East Anglia with a view to 
emulating the example of her 
sister, Hereswid, a nun of Chelles, 
near Paris. She became abbess of 
Hartlepool, and in 657 founded the 
Benedictine abbey at Whitby 
where, as at Hartlepool, she 
presided over a community of men 
and women. Here she received the 
poet Caedmon (g.t;.), who, under 
her advice, became a monk ; her 
counsel was sought by some of the 
most influentiS people in the 
country. Shortly after founding a 
monastery at Haokness, she died 
at Whitby, Nov. 17, 680. Consult 
Vita Sanctae Hildae, A. D. H. 
Leadman, 1902 ; Dictionary of 
Saintly Women, A. B. 0. Dunbar, 
1904. 

Hildebrand. Name of Gregory 
Vn (q.v.) before he was chosen 
ope. Of Teutonic origin, it means 
attle-sword, and appears in the 
Nibelungen Lied. It is occasionally 
used as a Christian name today. 

Hildesbeim. City of Lower 
Saxony, West Germany. Once 
a perfect specimen of medieval 
architecture, it was a ruin when 
the U.S. 9th army reached it April 
9, 1945, during the Second Great 
War. It is situated 18 m. S.S.E. 
of Hanover, on the small river 
Innerste, surrounded by low, 
wooded hills. It was a rly. junc- 
tion and an inland port connected 
with Germany’s main canal, also 
an airport. There were factories for 
heating, laundry, agricultural 
machinery, and rubber, and bell 
and iron foundries. 

Its main interest, however, was 
the weU-preserved inner town, with 
Romanesque, early Gothic, and 
timber-frame buildings, hundreds 
of which, with richly carved and 



Eildesheim. The Roland Hospital, 
with carved beams and panels, 
built in 1611 


often painted fronts, faithfully 
rendered the scene of a German 
town of from 4 to 6 centuries ago. 
Outstanding among those budd- 
ings were the three Romanesque 
basilicas, S. Michael’s (1010-36), 
the Catholic cathedral (1050) with 
a bronze door, and valuable old 
sculptures, and S. Godehard’s 
(1113-90); S. Magdalen’s (I3th 
century), S. Andrew’s (1100, en- 
larged 1415), S. Cross (11th cent.. 
Baroque reconstruction 18th cent,), 
S. James’s (1504) with a famous 
organ, and S. Maurice’s (11th 
cent.). The town hall, the Temp- 
lar’s, the Imperial, and the 
rich Knochenhauer-Amt houses, 
all 13 th to 16th century, a Roland 
fountain, and scores of other 
famous buildings, the Roemer and 
other museums, schools, theatre, 
and learned societies contributed 
to Hildesheim’s unique atmo- 
sphere, Only S. Maurice’s church 
remained intact after the Second 
Great War. S. Godehard’s was re- 
paired. Most of the city’s mov- 
able treasures had been evacuated 
and were saved. 

The town was founded as a 
bishopric in 815 A.D., prospered 
between 1000 and 1500, was re- 
cognized as a sovereign chapter in 
1235, and became a Hanseatic 
town; it sufiered from dynastic, 
and, after the Reformation, from 
religious wars, fell in 1802 to 
Prussia, in 1807 to the short- 
lived kingdom of Westphalia, in 
1813 to Hanover with which it 
remained, being during 1866-1945 
under Prussia. It was in the Brit- 
ish zone of occupation after the 
Second Great War. Pop. 62,519. 

HiH, Rowland Hill, 1st Vis- 
count (1772-1842). British sol- 
dier. Bom at Prees Hall, near 
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H a w k s t one, 
Shropshire, 
Aug. 11, 1772, 
he was a son 
of Sir John 
Hill, Bart. He 
entered the 
army in 1790, 
and served 
1st Viscount Hill, under Aber- 
Mtisha^iet eromby in 
After W. Haines „ i i om 

Egypt in 1801, 
being in command of the 90th 
regiment. During the Peninsular 
War he was present at most of 
the chief battles, and at the end 
of the war was one of the five of 
Wellington’s chief officers hon- 
oured with a peerage in 1814. 
He also did notable service at 
Waterloo. He was commander-in- 
chief from 1828 to 1842; in the 
latter year he was created Viscount 
Hill. He died Dec. 10, 1842. 

ffiU, Aechibald Vivian (b. 
1886). British physiologist. Bom 
Sept. 26, 1886, he was educated at 
Blundell’s and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. A fellow of Trinity 
College, 1910-16, Brackenburg 
prof, of physiology in Manchester 


Hill, David Jaitne (1850- 
1932). American historian. Bom 
in New Jersey, June 10, 1850, he 
was educated at Bucknell univer- 
sity and in Paris and Berlin. He 
became an authority on diplomacy 
and international law, and in 1899 
was appointed prof, of European 
diplomacy in the school of com- 
parative jurispmdence at Wash- 
ington, and also an assistant 
secretary of state. From 1903 to 
1911 he was successively U.S. 
ambassador in Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, and Germany. He 
was a member of the Hague 
tribunal and a delegate to the 
second peace conference at The 
Hague in 1907. He wrote a num- 
ber of books on diplomacy, among 
them A History of Diplomacy in 
the International Development of 
Europe, 6 vols., 1905; The Estab- 
lishment of Territorial Sovereignty, 
1906; The Problem of a World 
Court, 1927. Died March 2, 1932. 

Hill, David OcTAvnis (1802- 
1870). Scottish artist and pioneer 
of photography. Bom at Perth in 
1802, he received his early artistic 
training under Andrew Wilson, 


founded the art union of Edin- 
burgh, the first of its kind in 
Britain, and was a commissioner of 
the National Gallery of Scotland. 

HiU, Florence Davenport 
(1829—1919). A British reformer. 
As a girl she assisted W father, 
, Matthew D. 

^ tories for 

Elliott & Fry lenders. In 
her book Chil- 
dren of the State, 1868, she urged 
the abolition of the old system of 
herding destitute children in work- 
houses. In the early seventies she 
became one of the first women 
poor law guardians, and m 1908 
drafted the bill, passed into law, 
setting up children’s courts. She 
also took a great interest in the 
movement for women’s suffrage. 
She died Nov. 2, 1919. 


university, and Foulerton research 
prof, from 1926, he was elected 
F.R.S. 1918 and was secretary of 
the Royal Society, 1935-45. He 
gained the Nobel prize for physio- 
logy and medicine, 1922. During 
the Second Great War he was 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the national research 
laboratory, and a member of the 
war cabinet scientific advisory 
committee and other scientific 
committees, his particular concern 
being air defence. Hill was 
Independent Conservative M.P. 
for Cambridge university, 1940- 
45 ; he was made C.H. 1946. He 
published Living Machinery, 1927, 
and monographs and papers in 
scientific journals. 

Hill, Sir Arthur William 
(1875-1941). A British botanist. 
Born Oct. 11, 1875, he was edu- 
cated at Marlborough and King’s 
College, Cambridge, where he 
proved a brilliant student in the 
natural sciences. Senior demon- 
strator, 1899, and university lec- 
turer in botany, 1905-07, he was 
assistant director of the royal 
botanic gardens; Kew, 1907-22, 
director, 1922, until his death in a 
riding accident Nov. 3, 1941. His 
special interest was plant morpho- 
logy; he published many papers 
on this and other aspects of 
botany. He also encouraged inter- 
change of knowledge with other 
botanical stations of the British 
Commonwealth. Hill, who was an 
F.R.S., was knighted in 1931. 


superintendent of the school of 
art at Edinburgh, and exhibited 
his first picture 1823. In 1830 he 
became secretary to the Edin- 
burgh society of artists, later the 
Royal Scottish Academy, a post 
he held until a few months before 
his death. In 1841 he published 
a series of sixty pictures engraved 
from oils illustrating the Bums 
country, and in 1843 began his 
great historical picture. Signing 
the Deed of Demission, which 
contained 500 portraits of the 
leading lay and clerical members 
who took part in the ceremony; 
it was completed in 1865, and is 
now in the free church assembly 
hall, Edinburgh. His works were 
all admirably suited for engraving, 
and he is better known by repro- 
ductions through this medium 
than by his original paintings. 

On the advice of Sir David 
Brewster (g.«.) Hill interested 
himself in the photographic ex- 
periments then being made by 
Robert Adamson. Hill was the 
first to apply the new art to por- 
traiture, and, despite the crude 
quality of the material then avail- 
able, turned out portraits that 
have seldom been surpassed. 
Many of the calotypes of eminent 
men which he took are stiU in 
existence, one of his most notable 
studies being that of R. S. Rintoul, 
taken in 1845. He was also the 
first artist to use photography as 
an aid (for Signing the Deed of 
Demission) in portraiture. Hill 


HiU, James Jerome (1838-1916). 
American rly. magnate. Bom in 
Ontario, Sept. 16, 1838, he gradu- 
ated at Yale and in 1866-65 was 
employed in clerical work in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. In the latter year 
he became agent of the N.W. 
Packet CO. and in 1870 organized 
the Red River Transport co., by 
which communication was estab- 
lished between St. Paul and Winni- 
peg. During 1879-90 he controlled 
the St. Paul, Miimeapolis, and 
Manitoba railroad, which he had 
founded, and on its incorporation 
with the Great Northern became 
president of the latter, which, with 
its transcontinental line to Puget 
Sound, ran a steamship line to 
China and Japan. Hill controlled 
many large railway and banking 
enterprises. He died May 29, 1916. 

mu, John (c. 1716-75). British 
quack doctor. An unsuccessful 
apothecary with a leaning towards 
literature, in 1746 he produced 
The British Magazine, and on the 
death of this journal contributed a 
series of gossiping letters signed 
The Inspector to The London Ad- 
vertiser, which gained him a cer- 
tain reputation. Running foul oi 
Fielding, he drew on himself a 
severe castigation in the latter’s 
Covent Garden Journal, 1752 ; he 
also abused Garrick, Woodward 
the actor, and Christopher Smart. 
In 1759 he returned to his herbal 
studies and began The Vegetable 
System, an undertaking which re- 
duced him to poverty, and he 
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turned to quack doctoring for a 
livelihood. He died Nov. 21, 1775, 
His life’s work may be summed up 
in Garrick’s epigram : 

For physic and farces his equal there 
scarce is, 

His farces are physic, his physic a 
farce is. 

Hill, Sir Leonard Erskine 
(b. 1866). A British physiologist. 
The son of G. Birkbeck Bfill, he was 
bom June 2, 1866. Educated at 
H^eybury and University Col- 
lege, London, he became professor 
of physiology in the London Hos- 
pital, He was a member of the 
navy and army medical advisory 
boards. Among other works he 
wrote Physiology and Pathology 
of the Cerebral Circulation, 1896 ; 
Manual of Physiology, 1899 ; Phy- 
siology for Beginners 1902 ; Text- 
book of Physiology, 1919; A fellow 
of the Royal Society, he was 
knighted 1930. 

Hm,OoTAViA(1838-1912). Brit<. 
ish philanthropist. She received 
her education at home, and early 
undertook the 
management 
of homes for 
the poor people 
in London. 
Among her 
numerous 
charitable and 
social a'etivi- 
ties were 
efforts on be- 
half oi wo- 

Bnnsli philanthropist 

After a portrait ly ® 

J.s. Sargent sity settle- 
ments, and the 
preservation of the public commons 
and of places of historic interest. 
She was connected almost from 
the first with the Charity Organisa- 
tion and Kyrle societies. She was 
a member of the royal commission 
on the poor law, 1905. Among 
her published works were Homes of 
the London Poor, and Our Common 
Land. She died Aug. 13, 1912. 
Consult Octavia Hill, letters ed. by 
E. S. Maurice, 1928; Life, E. 
Moberly Bell, 1942. 

Hill, Sir Rowland (1795-1879). 
British reformer. Born at Kidder- 
minster, Dec. 3, 1795, he was for 

some time en- 

gaged in teach- 
ing, after which 
he devoted his 
attention t o 
matters of 
social and 
public interest. 

In 1837 he 
published a 

tiTfed%oTt 

Office Re- After Vmter 




form, in which he advocated a uni- 
form rate of postage at a penny a 
half ounce prepaid by an adhesive 
stamp. Despite opposition, an act 
carried through parliament in 
1839 brought the introduction of 
penny postage on Jan, 10, 1840. 
A change of government next year 
led to Hill’s dismissal in 1842. 
Public appreciation, however, was 
expressed in the subscription of 
£13,000 presented to him, 1846. 
He was appointed secretary to the 
postmaster-general 1847-54, sec- 
retary to the post office 1854r-64. 
He was made K.C.B. in 1860. He 
died at Hampstead, Aug, 27, 1879. 

Hill, Rowland (1744-1833). 
English preacher. Bom at Hawk- 
stone Park, Aug. 12, 1744, the son 

of Sir Rowland 

Hill, Bart. (d. I 
1783), he was i 
educated at 
Eton and S. 

John’s College, 

Cambridge. In 
1773 he became 
curate at King- 
ston, Somer- « , , 
s A f, Ai n Rowland Hill, 

set, being English preacher 
then in dea- 
con’s orders. Rejected for the 
priesthood owing to his eccen- 
tricity, he continued to preach 
about the country as one of the 
numerous and nominal chaplains 
to Selina, Lady Huntingdon (q.v.). 
In 1783 he began a ministry at 
Surrey chapel, Biackfriars Road, 
London, built by himself, where he 
attracted large congregations. He 
died April 11, 1833. His book. 
Village Dialogues, went through 
numerous editions. 

Hill 60. Name, derived from a 
military map reference, which was 
given during the First Great War 
to a low, almost invisible eminence, 

m. S.E. of Ypres, Belgium. Hill 
60 was of tactical importance, as 
fire from it enfiladed the British 
position in the Ypres salient, and 
the summit gave the Germans 
good observation of British move- 
ments and dispositions. On April 
17, 1915, the Royal Engineers ex- 
ploded six mines under the hiU, 
and the crest was captured by the 
infantry. It was held at heavy 
cost until May 6, when the Ger- 
mans by gas attack retook all but 
the W. slope. It was recovered by 
the British in the operations for 
the Messines Ridge, but again fell 
after the German offensive on the 
Lys, remaining in enemy hands 
until the Allied advance of Sept., 
1918. In 1920 the site of Hill 60 
was purchased as a war memorial. 

The term was also applied to 
a hiU in the N. part of the Sari 


Bair range on the Gallipoli penin- 
sula. On Aug. 21, 1915, Australian 
infantry captured the hill, enabling 
the British to form a continuous 
trench line. 

HiU 70. Name, derived from a 
military map reference, which was . 
given during the First Great War 
to a hill 230 ft. high in the dept, of 
Pas-de-Calais, France, giving ar- 
tillery domination over Lens. A 
main objective in the battle of 
Loos, 1915, it was captured on 
Sept. 25 by the 15th Scottish div., 
but the position N. of it was lost 
next day. The Guards made a 
brilliant attack on the hiU and re- 
took the ground N., Sept. 27-28. 
The hill, the greater part of which 
was left in German possession, waa 
finally seized by Canadian troops 
in Aug., 1917. See Loos, Battle of. 

The term Hill 70 was also 
applied to a hill on the Gallipoli 
peninsula, 3 m. E. of Suvla Bay. 
Also known as Scimitar Hill, it 
was the objective in the second 
phase of the Suvla operations, and 
after an unsuccessful assault by 
infantry, was captured by yeo- 
maniy, Aug. 21, 1915; but the 
position was abandoned by the 
British the same night. JSee Suvla 
Bay. 

Hilla OR HhiiEH. A town of 
Iraq. Situated on the Lower 
Euphrates, and built amid the 
ruins of Babylon, it is about 60 m. 
S. of Bagdad on the rly. from Bag- 
dad to Basra. Kerbela lies a few 
miles N.W. and Nejef about the 
same distance S.W. of it, and it is 
much frequented by Shiah pil- 
grims on their way to those Holy 
Cities. Pop. about 30,000. It 
gives its name to a liwa (dist.) 
which has a pop. of 263,837. 

There is another Hilla in Saudi 
Arabia, on the E. slope of the 
Jebel Tuwalik. 

Hille r, Wendt (b. 1912). Brit- 
ish actress. Bom at Bramhall, 
Cheshire, Aug. 15, 1912, she was 
educated at Bexhill. She joined 
the Manchester repertory theatre, 
making her debut there in The 
Ware Case, 1930, and toured in 
Sir Barry Jackson’s company. 
She first appeared on the London 
stage in Love on the Dole, 1935, 
repeating her performance in New 
York the following year. After 
playing in Shaw r^ertory at 
Malvern festival, 1936, she ap- 
peared in a revival of The Cradle 
Song, 1943, in The First Gentle- 
man, 1945-46, and in The Heiress, 
in New York (1949) and London 
(1950). She achieved internation- 
al fame as Eliza Doolittle in a 
film of Shaw’s Pygmalion, 1939, 
and as his Major Barbara 
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(fam), 1941. Her later pictures 
iiicluded I Know Where Tm 
Going, 1946, 

Stronghold erected 
upon the summit of a natmal 
eminence. Developed in the late 
Keohthic and early metal ages, 
sometimes for occasional refuge 
rather than continuous occupa- 
tion, many thousands are scat- 
tered throughout the United 
Kingdom, They usually comprise 
artificial ramparts following the 
contour of hilltops, and utilismg 
natural defences where they exist. 
In England and Ireland they are 
usually of earthwork, in Wales and 
Scotland more commonly of stone. 

Notable examples are those on 
the Herefordshire Beacon near 
Malvern ; Chanctonbury Hill, 
Sussex ; Hembury Eort, Devon ; 
Pillesdon Pen and Maiden Castle, 
Dorset; Castle-an-Dinas and the 
drystone Cam Brea, Cornwall ; 
and Tre’r Ceiri, Carnarvonshire. 
Some of them were adapted to 
Roman, Saxon, and even Norman 
use. Similar earthworks in Ire- 
land are called raths, as on Tara 
Hill, 00 . Meath. The Aran Isles, 
off Galway, contain some superb 
stone forts which — as in N. Scot- 
land — are called duns. 

Hill-forts arose in ancient Pales- 
tine, as at Gezer, and were greatly 
developed by the ancient and 
medieval military communities of 
Europe and Asia, being found 
from the Pyrenees to the Indo- 
Afghan frontier, with NeoHthio 
examples in the Deccan. There 
are hundreds of them in New 
Zealand, with pahsaded ramparts 
and ditches. Primitive strong- 
holds were sometimes established 
in such commanding situations 
that they gave birth to some of 
the world’s greatest cities, such 
as J erusalem, Athens, Rome, 
Edinburgh. JSee Dun ,* Rath ; 
Vitrified Port. 

Hillhead. Parish and former 
burgh of Lanarkshire, Scotland. 
It was incorporated in the city 
of Glasgow, of which it formed 
a residential suburb, in 1891. 
Glasgow university is in Hillhead, 
which gives its name to a burgh 
constituency of Glasgow. 

Hilliard, Nicholas (1637- 
1619). English artist. Bom at 
Exeter, he was appointed gold- 
smith, carver, and limner to 
Queen Elizabeth, and became 
probably the first English minia- 
turist. He later worked for 
James I, who gave him a mono- 
poly as royal portraitist in 1617. 
Hilliard’s miniatures, much in-* 
fluenced by Holbein, are remark- 
able for precise detail and beauty 


of colour and design, and he is 
important as being the founder 
of the English miniature school. 
He died Jan. 7, 1619, his patent 
passing to his son, Lawrence 
(d. 1640), who worked also for 
Charles I. Lawrence Hilliard’s 
miniatures are highly prized. 
Consult Lecture on Nicholas 
HiUiard, J. Pope-Hennessy, 1949. 

Hillman, Sidney (1887-1946). 
American labour leader. Bom at 
Zagare, Russia, of Jewish parents, 
he took part in the abortive 
revolution of 1905, and spent 
several months in prison. Coming 
to England, he worked in a 
Manchester store. Moving to the 
U.S.A., 1907, he found work in 
Chicago, where he formed a group 
of fellow-artisans from Europe 
into a union, the amalgamated 
clothing workers, with himself as 
president. With John L. Lewis 
he founded the committee (later 
congress) of industrial organiza- 
tions of which he was national 
chairman. He was an ardent 
supporter of the New Deal, and 
became F. D. Roosevelt’s chief 
labour adviser in organizing the 
national defence programme dur- 
ing the Second Great War. In 
1944, through his political action 
committee of the C.I.O., he con- 
tributed much to Roosevelt’s re- 
election as president. He helped 
to draw up the constitution of 
the world federation of trade 
unions, formed 1945. He died 
at Point Lookout, Long Island, 
July 10, 1946. 

Hillsborough. Market town of 
CO. Down, N. Ireland. It is 12 m. 
from Belfast, and is served by 
rly. and the Lagan Canal. The 
chief industry is the linen manu- 
facture. Here is Government 
House, residence of the governor 
of Northern Ireland, Formerly 
known as Hillsborough Castle, 
this house was once the seat of the 
marquess of Downshire. Pop. 580. 

Hillsborough, a suburb and bor. 
constituency of Sheffield, includes 
the ground of Sheffield Wednesday 
football club. 

Hilo. Town of the territory of 
Hawaii (g.v.), on the island of 
Hawaii. Situated on the E. side 
of the island on Hilo Bay, it has 
the best harbour in the islands 
and is second only to the capital, 
Honolulu, in size. It is within 
40 m. of the active volcano, 
Mauna Loa, 35 m. of the quiescent 
volcano, Mauna Kea, the loftiest 
peak in the Pacific, and 30 m. of 
another, Kilauea. Surrounded by 
lava fields and forests, it is a 
favourite tourist centre. It has 
a lighthouse. Pop. 23,353. 


Hilton, James (b. 1900). Brit- 
ish novelist. Born Sept, 9, 1900, 
he was educated at Leys Schooi 
and Christ’s 
College, Cam- 
bridge. His 
first novel, 

Catherine Her- 
self, was pub- 
lished in 1920, 
and with the 
appearance of 
Lost Horizon 
{q.v.)f which 
was awarded 
the Hawthorn- 
den prize, 1934, 
he achieved international fame as 
an imaginative writer. His other 
novels included Knight Without 
Armour, 1933 ; Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips, 1934 (dramatised 1938 ) ; 
Random Harvest, 1941 ; The 
Story of Dr. Wassell, 1944; So 
Well Remembered, 1946 ; film 
versions were made of all these, 
also of Lost Horizon. 



James Hilton, 
British novelist 


HHton, John (1880-1943). A 

British statistician and broad- 
caster. Son of a postman, he was 

born at Bol- 
ton, Dec. 28, 
1880, and was 
educated a t 
the grammar 
school and at 



John Hilton, 
British statistician 
and broadcaster 


evening classes 
there. As a 
young man he 
became man- 
ager of a loom- 
fitting firm. In 
1913 he was 
chosen by 
Norman Angell as lecturer under 
the Garton foundation. During 
the First Great War he examined 
the methods of German food 
control, and his researches were 
the basis of British rationing. He 
later became director of statistics 
at the ministry of Labour, and 
travelled all over the world, study- 
ing conditions. He began to 
broadcast in 1934, becoming 
increasingly well-known in this 
sphere as a friendly speaker on 
all manner of human problems. 
He held the chair of industrial 
relations at Cambridge, 1931-43, 
and was director of home publicity, 
ministry of Information, 1939-40. 
Hilton died Aug. 28, 1943. 

Hilversum. Town of the 
Netherlands, in the prov. of N. 
Holland. It lies 18 m. by rly. 
E.S.E. of Amsterdam, and is a 
favourite summer resort. It is the 
junction for Amersfoort, and is 
connected by steam tramway with 
Huizen and Laren. Here is the 
principal broadcasting station oi' 
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the Netherlands, and notable 
among the fine examples of 
modem architecture in the town 
are the broadcasting station and 
the town hall. Pop. 80,242. 

Himachal Union or Himachal 
Pradesh. Amalgamation of 21 
states within the Union of India, 
formed April 15, 1948. It consists 
of the former Punjab hill states 
of Baghal, Baghat, Balsan, Bash- 
ahr, Bhajji, Bija, Darkoti, Dhami, 
Jubbal, Keonthal, Kumarhsain, 
Kunihar, Kuthar, Mahlog, Sangri, 
Mangal, Sirumur, Tharoch, Cham- 
ba, Mandi, and Suket; and is 
administered by the central govt, 
of India. It has an area of 10,600 
sq. m. Simla is the capital. 
Pop. over 1,000,000. 

Himalay a. OR HimmaLEH MOUN- 
TAINS (Sanskrit, abode of snow). 
Vast mountain system of Central 
Asia, containing the loftiest peaks 
in the world. From the Hindu 


Himalaya Mountains. View from Mount Fhalut, Darjeeling, of a portion of 
the range of everlastingly snow-clad peaks 


ing knots or jumbles of snow-clad 
summits, separated by gorges, ele- 
vated plateaux, and valleys, the 
cradle of many streams and rivers, 
which are fed by the melting snows 
of the mountains and flow turbu- 
lently through deep chasms. 

There are fertile and highly cul- 
tivated tracts at the base of the 


16,500 ft. and 18,000 ft., but there 
are many summits rising to a 
height of over 24,000 ft. The high- 
est point known on the globe, Mt. 
Everest, which lies on the bor- 
ders of Tibet and Nepal, reaches 
the immense altitude of m. 
Much of the system is still un- 
explored, and it is conjectured 


Kush and the Pamirs, the moun- 
tains trend S.E. through Kashmir, 
and along the frontiers of the United 
Provinces, Nepal, Sikkim, and 
Bhutan, forming a stupendous 
barrier between N. India and the 
high plateau land of Tibet. Thus 
they may be said to stretch from 
the confines of Afghanistan to 
Upper Burma, as the Brahmaputra 
is regarded as the eastern limit. 
They occupy a vast area extend- 
ing between lat. 27° and 36° N., 
and long. 72° and 96° E., and are 
the south-easternmost of the ranges 
radiating from the Pamir plateau. 

The extreme length from W. to E. 
is about 1,550 m., and the breadth 
averages 200 m. They must be 
regarded not as a single range, 
but rather as a series of parallel 
chains running diagonally to the 
general trend of the system. There 
are also transverse sections form- 


mountains on the Bhutan and 
Nepalese borders, and also a 
marshy and wooded region known 
as the Terai, which extends for 
about 600 m. along the N. frontier 
of India and Nepal, terminating 
to the E. of the spot whence the 
Ganges issues from the heights. 

This swampy and unhealthy 
tract, the home of virulent fevers, 
is separated from the foothills by 
a boulder-^strewn and scrubby belt, 
called the Bhabar. Much of it is 
wildly ovOTgrown, and the streams 
emanating from the higher ground 
percolate through the sandy soil to 
feed the streams that wind about 
the swampy Terai. Above the 
Bhabar are the Siwalik Hills {g.v,), 
which reach an alt. of 4,000 ft., and 
beyond them again the giants of 
the system rear their summits. 

Theaveragealt. of the Himalayas 
has been estimated at between 


that there may be other summits 
of even higher alt. A series of 
expeditions on foot between 1921 
and 1938, and an air expedition 
in 1933, added considerably to 
knowledge of Everest {g.v.) and 
its environs. Other gigantic 
summits are Dhaulagiri, 26,828 ft., 
and Kinohinjunga, with an alt. of 
28,146 ft., both in the central part 
of the system. Ohumalhari, in the 
B., is 23,997 ft. high. If the 
Karakoram or Muztagh range be 
included, as it often is, in the 
Himalayan system, Mt. Godwin 
Austen, formerly Imown as Dap- 
sang or Peak K2, may be men- 
tioned, which has an alt. of 
28,278 ft., and is second only to 
Mt. Everest itself. 

Among the numerous passes, the 
loftiest is Ibi-Gamin, which reaches 
20,460 ft., N.W. of the giant peak 
of Nanda-Devi; others are the 



Himalaya Motmtains. Map of the great motintam system which divides the sub-contixient of India from the main part of 
Central Asia, and contains the world’s highest point.«( 
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Muztagh Pass, with an alt. of 
19,030 ft., Mana Pass, Bara Lacha, 
the Parang Pass, and the Chang, 
all exceeding 16,0(W ft. They are 
all difficult to cross, and the con- 
ditions prevailing are semi-arctic. 
They are mainly used by Indian 
and Tibetan traders, who load their 
goods on yaks and goats and are 
often attacked by mountain sick- 
ness in the higher altitudes. No 
heavy loads can be carried over 
these passes, so that the goods ex- 
changed between India and Tibet 
are necessarily light. 

Lakes and Biveis 

There are few lakes of any im- 
portance throughout the system, 
the chief being the Palti or Yam- 
rok with a circuit of 46 m., which 
lies N. of Sikkim. The snow-line on 
the southern face is found at 
16,300 ft., while on the northern 
or Tibetan side it is 17,400 ft. 
Some of the extensive glaciers, 
however, descend to as low a level 
as 11,000 ft. The principal rivers 
taking their rise from the melting 
snows of this gigantic rampart are 
the Ganges, Indus, Jumna, Sutlej, 
and Brahmaputra, besides hun- 
dreds of minor streams. Nearly aU 
these streams carry down tremen- 
dous loads of alluvium which have 
served gradually to build up the 
stoneless Indo-Gangetio plain, and 
which now add greatly to the pro- 
ductivity of the areas irrigated" 
from the numerous canals of the 
Punjab and the United Provinces. 

Tropical vegetation may be 
found up to a height of 3,000 ft., 
and includes giant rhododendrons, 
acacias, orchids, palms, and ferns, 
while tea and cinchona are culti- 
vated. Oaks and chestnuts flourish 
for another 4,000 ft., after which 
pine, poplar, spruce, &, birch, and 
willow foflow to the limit of the 
tree-line, which on the Tibetan 
slopes is about 14,000 ft. 

Animal life is varied and abun- 
dant. The tiger, leopard, monkey, 
many kinds of deer, goat, bear, 
wolf, rhinoceros, homed sheep, 
boar, ounce, marmot, flying squir- 
rel, wild cat, and yak are all 
found. The birds, which include 
many varieties of pheasant, are 
numerous, with many of gorgeous 
plumage. Insects are numerous 
and troublesome, particularly dur- 
ing the summer rainy season. 

A healthy climate prevails in the 
outer Himalayas, and under the 
British raj sanatoria and hill sta- 
tions were established at various 
places, e.g. at Darjeeling (alt. 
8,000 ft.), Simla (alt. 7,000 ft.), 
long the summer residence of the 
viceroy, Dalhousie (alt. 7,680 ft.), 
and Naini Tal (alt; 6,500 ft.). 


The prevailing rocks are granite, 
ciystalline gneiss with mica schist, 
with intrusions of trap. Sediment- 
ary deposits and fossil marine 
remains have been found at an alt. 
of over 20,000 ft. The Siwalik Hills 
may be a later uplift, while parts of 
the system west of Assam are 
deemed to have been repeatedly 
submerged and thrown up again. 

The Himalayas are the eastern 
end of a great series of folded 
mountains, uplifted in Tertiary 
times, which terminates in Spain on 
the W., and forms the backbone of 
Eurasia. When the ancient con- 
tinent of Gondwanaland broke up 
towards the end of the Cretaceous 
period, ^eat volcanic activity oo- 
cuCTed in the Deccan, the sole 
Asiatic relic of Gondwanaland, and 
a great crumpling of the earth’s 
crust slowly produced the Hima- 
layas, and upraised the great 
plateau of Central Asia. 

dimbing Himalayan Peaks 

Mountaineering in the Hima- 
layas began in 1855 when the 
brothers Schlagintweit reached 
22,329 ft., on a subsidiary peak of 
Kamet. Sir Joseph Hooker, the 
botanist, in 1849 climbed in the 
Sikkim Valley. Pundits of the 
survey of India (notably Sarat 
Chandra Das who crossed the 
Jonsong La, 20,000 ft.), Godwin- 
Austen, Graham, Conway, Eresh- 
fleld, and the Bullock Workmans 
(husband and wife) were among 
the pioneers. 

A. M. Hellas distinguished him- 
self by many climbs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kinchinjuuga in the 
decade before the outbreak of the 
Eirst Great War. In 1921 he re- 
sumed climbing to conquer Nar- 
singh ; he died in the first Everest 
expedition in the same year. His 
grave is at Kampa Dzong (14,000 
ft.). Smythe described Hellas as 
the greatest pioneer of Himalayan 
mountaineering from the technical 
point of view of route-finding and 
mountaineering. 

In the Mt. Everest expedition of 
1924, E. E. Norton and T. H. 
Somervell reached 28,100 ft. In 
1931 F. S. Smythe climbed Hamet 
(25,447 ft.), the first peak of over 
25,000 ft. to be surmounted. In 
1934 H. W. Tfiman and N. E. 
Odell climbed Nanda Devi (25,660 
ft.).^ Expeditions in which Swiss, 
Italian, German, American, Polish 
as well as British climbers have 
engaged have covered many other 
regions of the Himalayas. In 1928 
the Himalayan Club was founded 
to encourage Himalayan travel and 
exploration. Its journal is pub- 
lished annually by the Oxford 
University Press. See Everest. 
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ploration in the Karakoram, Sir 
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World of Himalaya, F. B. Work- 
man, 1900 ; Round Hangcheniunffa 
p. Freshfield, 1903 ; Twenty Years 
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Himeji. Harbour of Honshu, 
Japan, capital of the prov. of 
Hyogo. It stands at the junction 
of three important highways, 34 
m. by rly. N. W. of Hobe. The 14th 
century “ Heron Castle ” is still in 
a good state of preservation. The 
town is important in the coasting 
and Inland Sea trade. Himeji is 
noted for its stamped leather work 
and manufactures cotton goods. 
Pop.^ 104,259. 

Himera. Greek city of ancient 
Sicily. It is situated on the N. 
coast at the mouth of the river of 
the same name (now called Salso). 
Here a great Carthaginian army 
was completely defeated by the 
Sicilian Greeks under Gelon and 
Theron in 480 B.c. on the day of 
the great Greek naval victory over 
the Persians at Salamis. In 409 
the city was destroyed by the Car- 
tha^nian general, Hannibal, son 
of Gisgo. 

Himley Hall. Mansion near 
Dudley, Worcestershire, England, 
the headquarters of the West 
Midlands coal board. For many 
years the home of the earls of 
Dudley, its history goes back to the 
14th century, though the building 
purchased in 1947 for £45,000 by 
the coal board was of the 18th cent. 

Himmler, Heikbich (1900- 
1945). German Nazi adminis- 
trator. The son of an R.C. school- 
master, he was 
born in Mun- 
ich, Oct. 7, 
1900. In 1917 
he went to an 
O.T.C., but 
saw no active 
service ; after 
the war he 
worked as an 
i n suranoe 
agent and as 
He took part 



Heinrich Himmler, 
Nazi administrator 


a small farmer. 
in Hitler’s Putsch in 1923, becom- 
ing a fanatical adherent of the 
doctrine of the German master- 
race. In 1929 he was appointed 
leader of the S.S. (Black Guard), 
which he built up from a personal 
bodyguard for Hitler to a powerful 
political weapon ; later he formed 
the Wafien-S.S. as a check on the 
power of the army. In 1933 Hitler 
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made police chief of Bavaria, 
and in 1936 of the whole of Ger- 
many, in which capacity* Himmler 
used the Gestapo and the concen- 
tration camps ruthlessly to bring 
virtually every individual in Ger- 
many within his power. He was 
the moving spirit behind the 
“ blood bath ” of June 30, 1934, in 
which Boehm, Hemes, and many 
others were murdered. 

On Aug. 24, 1943, Himmler be- 
came minister of the interior, and 
on July 21, 1944, c.-in-o. of the 
home army and supreme con- 
troller of the munitions industry. 
When to these offices he added in 
Oct., 1944, the command of the- 
Volkssturm, he was supreme in 
Germany. Henceforth all edicts 
bore his signature, and he sup- 
pressed defeatism mercilessly. 
When the German armies were 
beaten he met Count Bemadotte 
of the Swedish Red Cross at 
Lubeck, April 24, 1945, in an at- 
tempt to induce Great Britain and 
America to sign a separate peace. 
Failing in this, he went into holding, 
but was arrested by British 2nd 
army troops at Bremervorde, May 
21, 1946, and two days later took 
poison while being interrogated at 
Ltoeburg, dying the same day. 

Himyar (Semitic, red people). 
Ancient people in S.W. Arabia. 
Wresting the S. Arabian hegemony 
from the Sabaeans about 100 B.c., 
they established a dynasty under 
which they influenced for several 
centuries the Abyssinian kingdom 
of Aksum, until the Mahomedan 
conquest. The culture and speech 
of the sedentary Semites of Yemen, 
formerly called Himyaritic, is now 
called genericaUy S. Arabian, and 
specifically Himyarite, Minaean, 
and Sabaean. 

Hinayana (Skt., little vehicle). 
The term used by some modem 
Oriental scholars to denote primi- 
tive Buddhism. It serves to dis- 
tinguish the early doctrinal system, 
wi& its arid ethics, agnosticism, 
and hard asceticism, from the more 
tolerant Mahayana (great vehicle) 
of later Indian Buddhism, with its 
humaner elements, speculative 
theism, and ritual attractions. 
Used by some early Sanskrit writers 
as a term of abuse, it is rarely 
found in modem India. Its equiva- 
lent is sometimes applied, in 
China and Japan, to elements de- 
rived from the earliest missionary 
teaching, which was based upon 
the Pah rather than on the San- 
skrit texts. 

The word is traced back to the 
Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien, who 
travelled in the Buddha cradleland 
early in the 5th century. In that 


age a Hinayanist was regarded as a 
member of one of the primitive 
schools of Buddhist thought. Of 
these there were commonly said to 
be 18, but there were actually more, 
although three or four only were at 
any time of wide influence. These 
schools were not sects but modes of 
thought, comparable with the 
broad and high forms of con- 
temporary Anglicanism. They 
arose between the councils of 
Vaisali and Patahputra, 400-250 
B.O., and as late as the 7th century 
A.D. the Chinese pilgrim Yuan 
Chwang estimated that, of the 
200,0$0 monks then in India, at 
least two-thirds adhered to the 
primitive schools. It is on their 
foundation that the Buddhism of 
Ceylon, Burma, and Siam arose, 
although these areas did not re- 
main untouched by Mahayana 
influences. These, with their wor- 
ship of Bodhisattvas, or potential 
Buddhas, and their incorporation 
of local animistic beliefs, found a 
sympatheliic home in China, Tibet, 
and Japan. Buddhism. 

Hinclimbrook. Island ofl the 
coast of H.E. Queensland, Aus- 
l^ralia. S. of Rockingham Bay, it 
is separated from the shore of 
Cardwell co. by a narrow channel, 
and its S. point faces the headland 
of Dungeness. The island contains 
Mt. Hinohinbrook. 

Hinchingbrooke. Village of 
Hunts, England, just outside the 
town of Huntingdon. It is famous 
because here is Hmchingbrooke 
House, once the residence of the 
Cromwell family. It was given to 
the Cromwells after the dissolution 
of the monasteries, and here one of 
them built a fine mansion in which 
Elizabeth and later James I were 
entertained. They kept the estate 
until 1627. The house is now the 
property of the earl of Sandwich, 
whose eldest son bears the title 
Viscoxmt Hmchingbrooke 

Hinckley. Market town and 
urban dist. of Leicestershire, Eng- 
land. It is 14 m. S.W. of Leicester, 
with a rly. station. The chief 
buildiug is the restored Gothic 
church of S. Mary. There is a free 
library and a grammar school. The 
chief industries are the manufac- 
ture of hosiery, boots and shoes, 
and bricks. Five m. N. lies the site 
of the battle of Bosworth (g.w.). 
Watliug Street runs near here, and 
the place was once a Roman sta- 
tion, many Roman remains having 
been found near. Market day is 
Monday. Pop. 37,880. 

Hincks, Edwabd (1792-1866). 
Irish Orientalist. . Bom at Cork, 
Ireland, Aug. 19, 1792, he gradu- 
ated at Trinity College, Dublin, 


and became Protestant rector of 
Killyleagh, co. Down, 1826. He 
made solid contributions to the 
decipherment of cuneiform script 
and Egyptian hieroglyphics, ffis 
First and Second Kinds of Per- 
sepolitan Writing, which deter- 
mined the ancient Persian vowel 
system, appeared in 1846 simul- 
taneously with RawHnson’s solu- 
tion, achieved independently at 
Bagdad. He died at Killyleagh, 
Dec. 3, 1866. 

Hindemith, Paul (b. 1895). 
A German composer. Bom at 
Hanau, Nov. 16, 1895, he studied 
at Frankfort- on-Main under 
Arnold Mendelssohn. From 1915 to 
1923, he first led, then conducted 
the opera there. A brilliant viola 
player, he performed with the 
Amar quartet, and toured Europe 
for some years. 

Hindemith originated the term 
OehratLchsmiLsik (utility music) 
to describe many of his neo-classic 
compositions, e.gr, his opera Sankta 
Suzanna (1922) and orchestral 
works in the same idiom. His 
later compositions showed a ro- 
mantic development. One of the 
most important composers of his 
time, his chief works (apart from 
his operas) included the string 
quartet Kammermusik I, and 
l^eine Kammermusik (for wind 
quartet), two viola concertos, the 
Philharmonic concerto, ballet 
music for Nobilissima Visione, and 
American Requiem. His work was 
stigmatised as “ decadent by 
Goebbels, and he became a target 
of Nazi propaganda. After com- 
pleting his opera Mathis der Maler 
in 1934, he went to the U.S.A., 
where he was appointed professor 
of music at Yale university, 

Hindenburg. German airship. 
The largest aircraft ever con- 
structed when it was launched in 
March, 1936, the Hindenburg or 
L.Z.129 had a length of 813 ft. 
and a gas capacity of 6,720,000 
cu. ft. It was placed in regular 
service between Frankfort and 
Lakehurst, N.J., the terminus for 
New York, and on one voyage 
carried 127 people. On arrival at 
Lakehurst, May 6, 1937, the airship 
caught fire and was totally des- 
troyed, with a loss of 36 lives. 

Hindenburg. For this town of 
Silesia placed under Polish admin- 
istration 1945, see under its Polish 
name Zabrze. 

Hindenburg, Paul von 
Beneckendorbfund (1847-1934). 
German soldier and statesman. 
Bom Oct. 2, 1847, at Posen 
(Poznan), he was educated at a 
military college, served as a guards 
officer in the wars of 1866 and 
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1870-71, rose slowly until he com- 
manded the 4th corps, 1903-11, 
when he retired. He was recalled 



Paul von Hinden- 
baig, German 
soldier and 
statesman 


to service when 
the Russians 
invaded East 
Prussia in 1914, 
defeating them 
at Tannenherg, 
Aug. 23-30, and 
the Masurian 
Lakes, Sept. 6 
-15. He was 
made field 
marshal Nov. 
27, and re- 


mained German generalissimo in 
the E. until Aug. 1916, when he 
succeeded Falkenhayn as cMef of 
the general staff. In fact, Hinden- 
burg was c.-in-c. of the German 
forces, and with Ludendorff 
directed the policy of the Reich, 
being responsible for the U-boat 
war, the dismissal of Chancellor 
l^thmann-HoUweg, the Brest- 
Litovsk peace, and the labour 
conscription programme, until he 
sued for an armistice after the 
collapse of the last German 
offensives in 1918. 

Hindenburg remained in com- 
mand of the German forces in co- 
operation with the republican 
government, until July 3, 1919, 
when he retired once more, wrote 
his memoirs (Out of My Life, 1920), 
and abstained from politics untU 
in 1925 he agreed to stand for the 
presidency and was elected. He 
did not interfere with the process 
of constitutional government, and 
in 1932 was re-elected president, 
his ^ponents being IHtler and 
the Cfommunist Thalmann. De- 
spite his personal disdain and 
dislike for Hitler, Hindenburg was 
prevailed upon by his entourage to 
appoint him, January 30, 1933, 
chancellor of a coalition govern- 
ment, with Papen as vice-chan- 
cellor. Senile and ailiag, Hinden- 
burg scarcely realized, and was 
unable to interfere with, the 
dictatorial regime subsequently 
set up by brute force. Necessary 
documents and statements ex- 
tracted from him by guile included 
“ approval ” of the purge of 
June 30, 1934. He died Aug. 2, 
1934, at Neudeck. Consult Lives, 
E. Ludwig, 1935; ‘ Gert von 
Hindenburg, 1935. 

Hindenburg Line. German 
fortified system, built after the 
1916 battle of the Somme be- 
tween Arras and the Chemin des 
Dames, protecting Cambrai, St. 
Quentin, La F^re and Laon by 
Knes of trenches strengthened by 
concrete shelters and gun emplace- 
ments. It was used for a sudden 



Hindenburg Line. Map showing 
the extent of the German fortified 
system built in 1916 


withdrawal from advanced posi- 
tions early in 1917, when the 
German o.-in-c. undertook his 
“knock-out blow” against Russia. 
Its main, southern part, into which 
the German forces withdrew in 
mid-Maroh, 1917, after destruction 
of the whole area west of it, 
was officially described as the 
Siegfried line. 

Hindhead. Eccles. and residen- 
tial district, hill, and common of 
Surrey, England. It is on the 
Portsmouth Road, 2 m. N.W. of 
Haslemere. John Tyndall called 
Hindhead the next best place to 
the Bel Alp, but Cobbett found it 
a forbidding place. On Gibbet 
Hill, 895 ft., was the gallows on 
which the murderers of an un- 
known sailor. Sept. 24, 1786, were 
hanged in chains. Near by is the 
glen known colloquially as the 
Devil’s Punch Bowl {q.v.). 


Excepting Leith Hill, Hindhead 
and its neighbour, Blackdown, 
918 ft., are the highest points of 
the Greensand ridge, wMch here 
abuts upon the Wealden plain. 
The Wey rises to the S. on Black- 
down, circles around Hindhead on 
the W. and N., and receives 8 small 
streams which radiate from the 
plateau ; the most notable flows 
from the Devil’s Punch Bowl. The 
Portsmouth Road runs just below 
the plateau edge. 

Hindi. For this language of 
India see Hindustani. 

Hindle Wakes. Play by Stan- 
ley Houghton, dealing with 
life, morals, manners, and char- 
acter as displayed in a Lanca- 
shire cotton town, Hindle, follow- 
ing “ wakes ” week. First pro- 
duced at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Manchester, by Miss Horniman, in 
1912, it was seen in London the 
same year. It has been more than 
once revived, twice filmed, and 
frequently broadcast. 

Hindley. An urban dist. and 
parish of Lancashire, England. It 
is 2J m. by rly. S.E. of Wigan. The 
chief industry is cotton manu- 
facture. The council owns the 
water supply, and the markets. 
Pop. 21,629. 

Hindd. Island off the N.W. 
coast of Norway. The largest of 
the Lofoten and Vesteraalen Is- 
lands, its area is 863 sq. m. Its 
coast-line is deeply indented- by 
fjords and is partly wooded. 
Harstad is the chief of several 
harbours. Here are hotels, an 
ancient church, and a Lapp en- 
campment. LSdingen is a fishery 
station on Vest fjord. 

Hindu. General name for the 
native, non-European inhabitants 
of India. In a narrower sense, the 
Hindus are that part of the popu- 
lation of Aryan origin which in 
prehistoric times migrated from 
the north-west into the Ganges 
district, and thence spread over 
the south. Their chief represen- 
tatives today are the Brahmans 
and Rajputs. 


HINDUISM: INDIA’S CHIEF RELIGION 

T. Witt’on Davies, former Prof., University College, Bangor 

Further informaUon about the Hindus is given in the article on 
India. See Brahmanism : Vedas : also Devi : Sati, and other 


deities ; Saktas ; 

Hinduism is a term used for the 
new Brahmanism which came into 
being in India after the decline and 
banishment of Buddhism from that 
country. Modern Brahmanism, or 
Hinduism, is a conglomeration of 
original Brahmanism, of Buddhism, 
and of elements from other cults, 
especially those of the aborigines 


Sivaites ; Thugs 

(Dravidians, etc.). But two things 
remain as prominent in Hinduism 
as in Brahmanism — ^the supreme 
position of the Brahman, and the 
rigid observance of caste. 

The Vedas and the Brahmanas 
are still regarded as the ultimate 
authority in religion, though the 
former are little read and exercise 
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Hinduism. Art applied to the representation oi gods and goddesses. 
1. Lakshmi, goddess o£ prosperity. 2. Vishnu, one of the principal Hindu 
deities. 3. Saraswati, goddess o! learning, d. Siva the Destroyer, second 
of the Hindu deities. 5. Ganesha, god of success. 6. Agni, a guardian 
deity. 7. Surya the Sun god. 8. Indra, king of heaven 


but slight influence upon the 
religious beliefs and practices of the 
people. Even the Brahmanas are 
much less studied and followed 
than in pre-Buddhistic days. 
Though the two great Indian epics 
belong in their original form to the 
Brahmanic age, they have been so 
modifled and adapted to later times 
as to become text-books of Hindu- 
ism as well as of Brahmanism. 

The Vedanta Sutras, or aphor- 


isms, belong in their present form 
to about A.D. 700. The doctrine 
which they teach is the impersonal 
pantheism of the Upanishads. This 
may be regarded as the standard 
work of Hindu philosophy. The 
Eighteen Puranas (archaeolomcal 
treatises) are very much read by 
the common people, and in par- 
ticular by women. They repeat the 
cosmogonies of the two epic 
romances and give in greater 


detail the mythological legends 
about Siva and especially Vishnu. 
They have much to say about the 
worship of these two gods and 
constitute the principal source and 
authority for modem Hinduism. 

The Tantras, (literally threads, 
then fundamental doctrines) are 
dependent on the Puranas, as the 
latter are upon the two great epics. 
The Tantras are manuals of 
religion, of magic, of counter- 
charms, etc., with the addition of 
hymns in praise of Sakti, the 
female counterpart of Siva. They 
are of late date, some no older than 
the 18th century. They are the 
product of Sivaism in its most 
revolting form. There exist an 
immense number of religious 
hymns called Stotras which are 
sung privately, in families, and by 
large gatherings of Hindus. These 
have a considerable influence upon 
the popular mind. The Bamayana 
of Tulasi Dasa in N. India in praise 
of Rama, belonging to the 16th 
century A.D., and the productions of 
the Tamil poet Tiruvalluva Kurral, 
are widely read. 

Theoretically the gods of the 
Vedas are those of Hmduism, but 
in practice Vishnu and Siva and 
those they represent are the only 
deities actually worshipped and 
acknowledged. Indra, tte supreme 
god of the Vedas, receives hardly 
any notice, and the same is true of 
Agni, Varuna, Soma, and others. 
The Hindu Puranas recognize what 
is called the Trimurti, the three 
forms, which includes the trinity 
of gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. 
But the first, the shadowy continu- 
ation of the Vedio god of that 
name, is almost ignored in inodem 
Hinduism. For an understanding 
of the Hmduism of to-day one has 
to take into account only the other 
two gods and the gods and god- 
desses who follow in their train. 
It is one outstanding feature of 
Hinduism, especially in its Sivaic 
section, that it invented a large 
number of goddesses. Vedism had 
hardly a place for female deities. 

The predominant philosophy in 
Hinduism is Vedantism as repre- 
sented in the Vedanta Sutras. 
Cultured Hindus regard all the 
deities of modem India, and many 
of them include the Gods of the 
Jew, the Christian, and the Moslem, 
as mere forms and manifestations 
of the Great All, the One and No 
Other. Among the Sivaites, how- 
ever, the dualism of the Sankhya 
philosophy has considerable vogue. 

At least three-fourths of the 
population of modem India belong 
ostensibly to one or other of the 
two great sects, the Vishnuites or 
the Sivaites. Though a very sub- 
ordinate god in the Vedas. Vishnu 
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reaches the highest place among 
gods in the Puranas. All Vishnn- 
ites worship Vishnn or one of his 
ten or more incarnations. They 
are strongest in middle India. 
There are two Vishmiite sects, the 
Krishnaites, the most numerous 
though the least intellectual, who 
regard Krishna, and the Ramaites 
who regard Rama, as the principal 
Avatar or Incarnation of Vishnu. 
The Ramaites are themselves split 
up into two leading parties: (1) 
those who hold the “ cat-doc- 
trine,” as it is called in the sacred 
books, i.fi. believe that God saves 
a man as a oat takes up its helpless 
kitten and carries it out of danger ; 
(2) those who support the mo^ey 
theory, that in order to be saved a 
man must lay hold of God as a 
young monkey does of its mother. 

The Sivaites worship as their su- 
preme deity Siva (the propitious 
one), the modem representative 
of the Vedic Rudra, the destroyer, 
except that Siva is regarded as the 
preserver as weU as the destroyer 
of life. The headquarters of Siva- 
ism are the extreme north and the 
southern part of India. Siva’s 
symbol is the linga {phallus), gener- 
ally accompanied by the yoni and 
often by the figure of an elephant. 
These were perhaps intended 
originally to represent the god as 
the producer of the world, and in 
the minds of many devout Hindus 
no other conception is present. 
Siva’s consorts play an important 
and sinister part in this cult. They 
are all supposed to be the one 
consort of Siva, under various 
names and with correspondingly 
different attributes : Devi, or the 
Goddess ; Durga, the 'unapproach- 
able ; Kali (c/. Calcutta), the 
black one ; Gawri, the bright one ; 
Sati, the faithful one; Parvati, 
the daughter of the mountain; 
Bhavarr, the terrible one; and 
KaraJi, the horrible one. 

The principal subdivisions of the 
Sivaites are the Saktas and the 
Thugites. The first get their name 
from Sakd, the female principle. 
In reality, the Saktas worship Siva 
on his female side and practise 
indescribable obscenities as a part 
of their religion. Their bible is the 
Tantras. The Thugites profess to 
worship the female principle under 
the name Kali. Besides being 
guilty of the sexual obscenities of 
the Saktas, they make murder a 
part of their religion. They have, 
indeed, a doctrine that no blood 
should be shed, but parry this by 
throttling their victims. 

Bibliography. The Religions of 
India, A. Barth, 1882 ; Brahmanism 
and Hinduism, M. Monier Williams, 


1891 ; Hinduism Past and Present, 
J. M. Mitchell, 1897 ; Hinduism 
and Buddhism, Sir C. Eliot, 1921 ; 
Popular Hinduism, L. S. S. O’Malley, 

1935 ; Epics, Myths, and Legends 
of India, P. Thomas, 1942. 

Hindu Kush (anc. Paropami- 
sits). Extensive mountain range 
of Central Asia. It extends from 
the Pamir mountain knot in a S.W. 
direction, as far as lat. 34° 30' N. 
and long. 67° 40' E. The range 
lies partly in Afghanistan, separa- 
ting Badakshan on the K. from 
Kafiristan on the S., and has 
many peaks exceeding 20,000 ft., 
the loftiest being the Tirach Mir, 
25,000 ft., dominating Chitral. 
The W. part of the range is not so 
stupendous as the N. and E., and 
the snow-line lies at 13,500 ft. It 
has a length of some 600 m. From 
Tibet to the Dorah Pass, c. 200 m., 
the range provides a virtually im- 
pregnable frontier for Pndia. The 
Amu-D^ia has its source in these 
mountainsj from which many tri- 
butaries of the Kabul river, the 
Chitral, Panjshir, etc., originate. 
The valleys of these streams give 
Kabul its strategic importance. 
The rocks are mainly granite, 
gneisses, and schists of various 
kinds, while sedimentary deposits 
indicate that the mass was up- 
heaved in late Tertiary times. 

Hindus, Maurice Gebsohon 
(b. 1891). Russian- bom American 
writer. Bom Feb. 27, 1891, he 
went to the XJ.S.A. in 1905. He 
was educated at Colgate univer- 
sity and Harvard. From 1923 he 
frequently visited the U.S.S.R., 
and his publications dealt mainly 
with social and political problems 
there, e.g. The Russian Peasant 
and Revolution, 1920 ; Humanity 
Uprooted, 1929 ; Moscow Skies, 

1936 ; Russia and Japan, 1942 ; 
The Cossacks, 1946. 

Hindustan or Hindostar 
(Pers., land of the Hindus). Name 
applied to the Indian peninsula, 
but more correctly to the Gangetic 
basin, and the country N. of the 
Vindhya Mts. 8ee India. 


Hindustani. Name given by 
Europeans to an Aryan language 
which has two forms : Urdu, based 
on Persian and Arabic, with a Per- 
sian script written from right to 
left; Hindi, based on Sanskrit, 
with Devanagari script written 
from left to right. About 150 mil- 
lion people in the Indian sub-con- 
tinent use this language in one or 
other of its forms. Urdu is more 
common in the N. and N. W. ; Hindi 
in and about the Ganges valley. 
Urdu, meaning the language of the 
camp, originated in the head- 
quarters of the Great Mogul near 
Delhi. The Indian govt, decreed in 
1949 that in 15 years BQndi (with 
the Devanagari script) should be 
the official language of the Indian 
union. See Devanagari. 

Hinge. Device consisting of 
plates, bars, or flaps pivoted upon 
pins, on which they turn relatively 
to each other. In ordinary types 
there are two flaps. Hinges are 
usually made of cast iron, wrought 
iron, steel, or brass. 

The following are some of the 
principal patterns : butt hinges, as 
used for doors; rising butts, in 
which the two flaps bear upon each 
other at an angle where they 
hinge on the pin, so that a door to 
which one flap is secured rises as it 
opens, and its weight upon the 
tapered seating causes it to close 
automatically ; tee hinge, with one 
long tapered flap and one short 
flap ; box hinge, with two long 
tapered flaps of which one is 
sometimes bent at right angles; 
and flap bracket hinge, with three 
flaps and two pins at right angles 
to each other. One flap is screwed 
to a support, another to a board, 
and the third forms a bracket 
which can be hinged out sideways 
to support the board when hinged 
outwards from a wall. There are 
also the folding screen hinge, by 
means of which a screen may be 
folded either way ; spherical gate 
hinge, with one long bar-flap 
hinging about a pin, but bearing 
upon a cup filled with grease or 



mnge : various types. 1. Card table. 2. Screw butt. 3. Screen. 4. Rising 
butt. 5. Wrought tumbler garnet. 6. Piano. 7. Wrought double strap 
8. Backflap. 9. Strap. 10. Wrought cross garnet. 11. Field gate. 12. Scotch tee 

Courtesy of “ Spectficatwn ” 
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oil; and self-closing gate hinge, 
\dth a pair of vertical pivots 
which serve as a bottom hinge 
for heavy gates. When the 
gate is closed, both pivots bear in 
sockets on the gate-post; when 
opened, all the pressure is sus- 
tained on one pivot only, and the 
bias thus set up causes the gate to 
closely automatically. 

Heebert John Louis 
(1892-1933). Australian airman. 
Bom at Bundaberg, Queensland, 
Dec. 8, 1892, he was experimenting 
with gliders in 1911, and served 
in the R.N.A.S. during the Pirst 
Great War. In 1928 « Bert ” Hink- 
ler achieved the first solo flight in a 
light aeroplane from England to 
Australia, taking 16 days. In 
1931 he set up a new record by 
flying in a Puss Moth from New 
York to London, via Brazil, in- 
cluding a 2,000-mile crossing of the 
Atlantic. On Jan. 7, 1933, he set 
out from England for Australia, 
but was killed when his machine 
crashed near Arezzo in the Apen- 
nines. 

Hixinom* Valley of Palestine, 
S.W. of Jerusalem. It was largely 
used for burning refuse, and was 
known as Gehenna. Much of the 
symbolic language of the Bible 
about hell has reference to this 
place. See HeU. 

Hinsley, Aethue (1865-1943). 
British cardinal. He was bom 
at Carlton, near Selby, and passed 
from the college at XJshaw to the 
Englidi College 
in Rome, Lon- 
don university, 
and the Gregor- 
ian university. 

Professor at 
XJshaw, 1893- 
97, and head- 
master of S. 

Bede’sgrammar 
school, Brad- 
ford, 1899-1904, 
he became pastor of Sutton Park, 
and then of Sydenham, In 1917 
the pope chose him as rector of the 
English College in Rome and one of 
his domestic prelates. As bishop of 
Sebastopolis in partibus, Hinsley 
was dispatched in 1928 to Africa 
as apostolic visitor, with the task 
of securing the cooperation of 
R.C. missionaries in the Colonial 
office scheme of educational re- 
form. In 1930 he was created 
titular archbishop of Sardes and 
apostolic delegate in Africa ; but 
in 1934 ill-health forced him to 
resign. A canon of S. Peter’s, 
in 1935 he became archbishop gf 
Westminster on the death of 
Cardinal Bourne, and received 
the red hat in 1937. He fearlessly 


denounced tyranny and aggres- 
sion in Abyssinia, Italy, Germany, 
and Russia ; and in 1940 formed a 
society called The Sword of the 
Spirit, a spiritual mobilisation of 
R.C.s against evil things, especially 
as exemplified in the totalitarian- 
ism of the Axis powers. He died 
March 17, 1943. 

Hinierlaad (Ger.). A term 
generally used to denote the land 
behind coastal belts. It came into 
general use in England in con- 
nexion with the European occupa- 
tion of parts -of the W. African 
coast. The term is technically 
used in economic geography for 
the region or regions which lie 
behind a port or group of ports 
through which they ship the bulk 
of their goods and receive the 
greater part of their supplies. 

Hip-joint. Enarthrodial or ball 
and socket joint in the body, the 
ball being the rounded head of the 
femur, or thigh- 
bone, and the soc- 
ket being the cup- 
shaped hollow, or 
acetabulum, on the 
outer side of the 
pelvis. It is a 
strong joint, sur- 
rounded by tough 
ligaments, and 
permits of a con- 
siderable range 
of movement of . 
the thigh in every 
direction. ^ 

Dislocation of 
the hip-joint can 
sometimes be con- 
genital, i.e. present 
from birth, and 
may affect both 
limbs. The condition is frequently 
unnoticed until the child begins to 
walk, when it causes deformity. 
The defect may sometimes be 
cured without an operation, the 
head of the femur being replaced 
in its socket, and the limb im- 
mobilised in plaster of Paris for 
two or three months. In other 
cases an operation is necessary. 
Dislocation of the hip from 
violence is rare, owing to the 
strength and security of the joint. 
The head of the femur may be dis- 
placed from its socket either for- 
wards or backwards ; reduction is 
often difficult, and the movements 
to effect it are complex. After re- 
duction, the legs should be kept 
tied together for a fortnight, and 
the patient should not attempt to 
walk for a month. 

The hip- joint is not infrequently 
the seat of chronic tuberculosis in 
young children. The child com- 
plains of pain in the hip-joint or in 


the inner side of the knee, and may 
be observed to limp. There is 
slight wasting of the muscles of 
the thigh, and the affected leg 
appears a little longer than the 
sound limb. As the disease pro- 
gresses, the wasting becomes 
greater, the pain increases, and the 
leg appears shortened, owing to the 
tilting up of the pelvis, producing 
a marked deformity and limp. 
Abscess formation is likely to 
occur, and the pus may burrow 
through the muscles, and discharge 
through the skin. In the advanced 
stage there is erosion of the head 
of the femur, and real, permanent 
shortening of the limb. The 
patient may develop tuberculosis 
in other parts of the body and die. 

If the case is treated early the 
outlook is hopeful, though there 
will probably always be some crip- 
pling of the limb. In the early 
stages the joint should be given 
complete rest by 
keeping the child 
in bed, any de- 
formity being cor- 
rected by appro- 
priate splints or 
by extending the 
leg by weights 
attached to a cord 
carried over a 
pulley at the end 
of the bed. When 
the acute symp- 
toms and pain 
have abated, the 
child is allowed to 
get about on 
crutches and a 
Thomas’s splint, 
which should 
be worn for six 
months. Nourishing food and 
plenty of fresh air are of the 
greatest importance, and residence 
in the country or at the seaside is 
beneficial. In severe eases which 
are not progressing favourably 
surgical treatment may be indi- 
cated. Other affections of the hip- 
joint are acute and chronic arth- 
ritis (rheumatism), and Char- 
cot’s disease, a serious disorganiza- 
tion of the joint which may occur 
in the course of syphilis. See 
Dislocation ; Tuberculosis. 

Hipparchus {fl. c, 146-126 b.o.). 
A Greek astronomer. Bom at 
Nicaea in Bithynia, he chiefly 
carried out his observations in 
the island of Rhodes and in Alex- 
andria. His only extant work is a 
Commentary on the Phaenomena 
of Eudoxus and Aratus. Hippar- 
chus’s title to fame rests upon his 
catalogue of 1,080 stars, revised 
by Ptolemy in his Almagest (^.i’.). 
He determined the len^h of the 



Arthur Hinsley, 
British cardinal 



Hip-joint. Anatomical diagram of 
the hall and socket joint. A. Liga- 
mentnm teres. B. Acetahulnm 
ligament. C. Capsular ligament, 
turned back. D. Femur or thigh- 
bone. E. Cotyloid ligament. F. 

Acetabulum removed 
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solar year, discovered the precession 
of th^e equinoxes, and calculated 
the eccentricity of the sun’s orbit. 
He invented trigonometry and the 
method of fixing terrestrial posi- 
tions by means of circles of latitude 
and longitude. 

Hipparion (Gr., pony). One of 
the fossil ancestors of the horse. 
Remains have been found in Upper 
Miocene rocks of N. America and 
the Pliocene deposits of Europe, 
Asia, and N. Africa. Smaller than 
our horse, its average height was 
4 ft. (12 hands). See Fossils. 

mpper, Feanz von (1863- 
1932). German sailor. Bom Sept. 
13, 1863, he entered the navy in 
1881, and commanded the raid on 
Scarborough and Hartlepool in 
1914. He took part in the battle 
of the Dogger Bank, and at Jut- 
land, as commander of the cruiser 
squadron, inflicted serious damage 
on Beatty’s battle cruisers. In 
Aug., 1918, he was appointed 
c.-in-c. of the German fleet, but 
after the mutiny and the surrender 
to the Allies he went into retire- 
ment. One of his country’s out- 
standing naval officers, he died 
May 25, 1932. His name was later 
given to a class of German heavy 
cmisers. A biography by H. von 
Waldeyer-Hartz, trans. F. A. 
Holt, appeared in 1933. 

Hippias. A Greek sophist, a 
native of Elis and contemporary of 
Socrates (5th century B.C.). Famous 
for his extensive knowledge and 
remarkable memory, he regarded 
law as opposed to nature and 
driving man to act contrary to 
his natural instincts. He gives 
his name to two dialogues of Plato. 

Hippias and Hipparchus. 
Sons of Peisistratus, and tyrants of 
Athens (6th century b.g.). See 
Harmodius and Aristogiton. 

Hippo OR Hippo Reoixts. An- 
cient city of N. Africa, which 
occupied the site of the present 
B6ne, Algeria. Founded by the 
Phoenicians, it was the favourite 
residence of the Humidian kings. 
Under Rome, Hippo Regius flour- 
ished as a trading centre, and be- 
came the see of Augustine, who 
died here in 430. On the advent of 
Christianity the Roman temples, 
theatres, and palaces were turned 
into churches and monasteries. 
Hippo was sacked by the Vandals 
and utterly destroyed by the 
Muslims in the 7th century. 

Hippocras. Old English cordial 
made from spiced wine, sugar, 
emon, and other ingredients. The 
wine, with ginger and cinnamon, 
was strained through woollen 
cloths or sieves, known to apothe- 
caries as the sleeves of Hippocrates. 


Hippocrates (b. c. 460 b.c.). 
Greek physician, called the father 
of medicine. The son of an Askle- 
^ piad, a family 

of priest-phys- 
icians practis- 
ing the cult of 
Aesculapius, 
he was born 
in Cos and 
studied medi- 
cine there ; 
travelled wide- 
^ ly, practising 
*1 in Thrace and 
Hippocrates, possibly in 

Greek physician Athens ; and is 
Bust m British Museum 

died at a great age in Larissa. He 
was an acknowledged master in his 
lifetime, and his oath of service 
and the Hippocratic ethic estab- 
lished a standard of professional 
ideals stiH accepted. He was both 
physician and surgeon, though in 
the latter art he was hampered by 
the Greek objections to dissection. 
Writings by him or his school in- 
clude Prognostic ; Regimen in 
Acute Diseases ; Epidemics, which 
contains clinical histories that are 
models of their kind and were 
unique for 2,000 years ; and The 
Sacred Disease, a study of epilepsy. 
A text and translation of Hippo- 
crates, ed. W. H. S. Jones, was 
published in 4 vols., 1923-31. 
Pron. Hip-pook-rat-eez. 

Hippodrome (Gr. Mjppos, horse; 
dromos, running, course). Course 
for chariot or horse racing in an- 
cient Greece. It was oblong in 
shape with rounded ends. In 
modern terminology the word, re- 
gardless of etymological associa- 
tions, has come to be frequently 
applied to a theatre giving a 
variety entertainment. See Amphi- 
theatre ; Circus. 

Hippodrome, The London. 
Variety theatre in Cranboum 
Street, W.C. Designed by Frank 
Matcham, it was built in 1899 with 
special arrangements for convert- 
ing the stage into a circus arena, 
or a large water tank. It was 
opened for spectacular entertain- 
ment by H. E. Moss in 1900. Re- 
constructed in 1909, it became 
celebrated for its productions of 
musical comedy and revue. 

Hippogriff. Fabulous animal, 
half horse and half griffon. The 
name is some- 
times applied ^ 
to a fabiflous M ' 

winged horse. 

Hippolyte. 

In Greek leg- f ~ \ 

end, queen of ^ ^ 

the Amazons. Hippogriff, 

She wore a fabulous animal 


famous girdle, the gffit of her father 
Ares, to obtain whjch was one of 
the twelve labours of Hercules. 
Refusing to give it up, she was 
slain by him. According to another 
legend, Hippolyte invaded Attica 
at the head of her Amazons, but 
was defeated by Theseus and be- 
came his wife. Pron. Hip-polly-tee. 

Hippolytus. In Greek legend, 
son of Theseus. He rejected the 
advances of his stepmother, Phae- 
dra, who thereupon took her own 
life, leaving a letter to Theseus in 
which she accused Hippolytus as 
the offender. Theseus, in his anger, 
called upon Poseidon to destroy 
his son, whereupon the god sent a 
sea-monster which frightened the 
horses of Hippolytus, who was 
thrown and killed. He was re- 
stored to life by Aesculapius and 
afterwards ruled, under the name 
of Virbius, in the grove of Egeria 
near Aricia. The tragedy is the 
subject of Euripides’ drama Hip- 
polytus and of Racine’s Phedre. 
See Phaedra. 

Hippolytus, Romanits (d. c. 
A.D. 240). Eccles. writer who is 
said to have been bishop of the 
port of Rome. He was pupil of 
Irenaeus and active in the times 
of the popes Zephyrinus (202-218) 
and Callistus (218-223). He wrote 
in Greek, and is regarded as the 
author of a work entitled Philoso- 
phoumena ; or. Refutation of all 
Heresies, once attributed to Ori- 
gen, and aimed especially at the 
Gnostics. On a marble statue, un- 
earthed at Pontus in 1551, and 
supposed to represent Hippolytus, 
was found engraved a list of his 
works, including the Philosophou- 
mena, part of the MS. of which was 
foundatMount Athos 1842,andpub- 
lished in England 1851. Consult 
Hippolytus and Callistus, J. J. I. 
DolHnger, 1853, Eng. trans. 1876. 

Hippolytus, Canons oe. Thirty- 
eight rules or orders attributed to 
Hippolytus, bishop of Rome. Ex- 
isting only in an Arabic translation 
from a Coptic version of the origi- 
nal Greek, they are valuable for 
the sidelights they throw on the 
early life of the Christian Church. 

Hippophagy (Gr. hippos^ horse ; 
phagein, to eat). Practice of eating 
horseflesh. An enormous mass of 
fossil bones found at Solutre in the 
Rhdne valley supports the view 
that in Palaeolithic Europe the 
wild horse was habitually hunted 
for food before its domestication 
for riding and traction. The hip- 
pophagy of ancient Scythian no- 
mads still survives in central Asia. 
The practice is also recorded of 
early Norsemen, and in recent 
times horseflesh appeared in the 
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dietary of Danish prisons. In the 
8th century Pope Gregory III de- 
clared it to be unclean and exe- 
crable for human food. The general 
repugnance of Christendom to this 
food, like that of Jews to pork, is 
due in part to considerations rooted 
in primitive philosophy. During 
the Terror, in 1793, horseflesh was 
eaten in Paris, and in Napoleon’s 
retreat from Moscow, in 1812, was 
made into invalid soup. Some 
French regiments in the Crimean 
campaign of 1855 preserved their 
health by its use. 

In 1845 the sale of horseflesh 
was authorised in Munich, and by 
1855 had reached all German 
states. In 1847 Isidore Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire gave hippophagous 
banquets in Paris to popularise 
horseflesh, and in 1866 its sale 
was regularised in that city. 
During the siege of Paris in 1870- 
71, and throughout the First 
Great War, horseflesh was of great 
dietetic importance. It is regu- 
larly sold in Belgium, and is a 
primary ingredient in some forms 
of French sausage. 

In 1868 horseflesh was served to 
150 guests at the Langham Hotel, 
London. The Sale of Horseflesh, 
etc., Regulation Act, 1889, pro- 
vides a penalty of £20 for supply- 
ing it for human food without 
disclosure, and also for selling, 
offering, or exposing it except in a 
place bearing a conspicuous indi- 
cation that horseflesh is sold there. 

Hippopotamus (Gr. hippopo- 
tamos, river-horse). Large herbi- 
vorous mammal of the family 



Gambler Bolton, F.Z.S. 


Hippopotamidae, related to the 
Suidae, which comprises pigs and 
peccaries. There are two species, 
both confined to the tropical 
region of Africa. The body is 
bmky and piglike in form, with an 
exceptionaUy large head and gap- 
ing mouth armed with large tusks 
and incisor teeth. The lower 
pair of incisors projects almost 
straight forward. The nostrils are 
on the top of the muzzle, and the 
animal can raise them and its eyes 


above the surface of the water 
while nearly all the rest of the 
head is immersed. Both nostrils 
and ears can be closed when under 
water. The thick skin is naked 
with the exception of bristles on 
the muzzle, head, and neck, and at 
the end of the short tail. 

The common hippopotamus (H. 
amphihius) is the largest of land 
mammals except the elephant. It 
attains a length of 14 ft., and the 
height at the shoulder is about 4 ft. 
A file male will weigh from four to 
five tons. The skm is blackish 
brown or slate colour, but white 
and mottled examples have been 
seen. Its range is now confined to 
Central Africa, though it formerly 
occurred from Lower Eg 3 rpt to 
Cape Colony. The Bibhcal Behe- 
moth is generally identified with 
it. In the Pleistocene period it 
occurred in England, being found 
as far N. as Yorkshire, and it is 
curious that its remains have been 
found with those of the reindeer, 
which is now an Arctic animal. 

In habits the hippopotamus is 
the most aquatic of aU the larger 
land mammals. It sleeps beneath 
the surface of the water, rising to 
breathe every four or five minutes, 
but can remain entirely submerged 
for ten minutes if pressed by 
hunters. Slow and clumsy on land, 
it is a fairly rapid swimmer. It 
leaves the rivers at night to graze, 
and in cultivated districts does a 
vast amount . of damage to the 
crops. It is timid and inoffensive 
unless cornered, when it becomes a 
dangerous opponent. It has been 
known to live in cap- 
tivity about 30 years, 
and in a natural state 
may live much longer. 

Economically the 
hippopotamus is of 
some value. Its hide 
is used for making 
whips and occasionally 
for walking sticks and 
umbrella handles, and 
also for facing [polish- 
ing wheels. The tusks 
furnish ivory, and were 
formerly the substance 
of which artificial teeth 
were made. The flesh is excellent 
eating, and a fine animal will 
furnish about 200 lb. of useful fat. 

The smaller species {B. liberien- 
sis) is known as the pigmy Mppo- 
potamus, and is found in Liberia, 
the Guinea Coast, and Sierra 
Leone. It is black, about 6 ft. 
long, and weighs about 400 lb. 
Its head is smaller in proportion 
than in the common hippopo- 
tamus, and there are only two 
incisors in the lower jaw. Little is 


known of its habits, but it appears 
to feed by day, is never found in 
companies like the larger species, 
and is much less aquatic. 

Hippuric Acid (C^HgNOg). Cry- 
stalline substance, contained in 
the urine of horses and cows. The 
chemical name is benzamino-acetic 
acid. On heating with strong 
acids or alkalis it decomposes 
into benzoic acid and glycocoll. 
The crystals are colourless, and 
easily soluble in hot water. 

Hippurites (Gr. hippos, horse ; 
ov/ra, tail). Group of extinct mol- 
luscs found in Cretaceous strata in 
the Mediterranean area. They are 
remarkable for one large, usually 
conical or cup-shaped, shell and a 
smaller one which served as a 
cover. Fossil shells often reach 
three feet in length. They are 
found in W. and E. Alps, Dalmatia, 
Greece, and W. Asia. 

Hirado>OB Fieastdo. Island of 
Japan, off the N.W. coast of 
Kyushu. It is 55 m. N.N.W. of 
Nagasaki and is 19 m. in length 
and hilly in character. Its cSef 
town, Hirado, a celebrated whaling 
station, lies on its E. shore. The 
island has long been celebrated for 
its blue and white porcelain. It 
was first visited by the Portuguese 
in the 16th centuiy, followed by 
Dutch and English navigators 
early in the 17th. The Dutch 
established the first trading station 
in Japan for the use of foreigners 
at Hirado in 1610; in 1710 this 
was transferred to Dejima, a small 
island near Nagasaki. 

Hiram. King of Tyre. Reign- 
ing during the time of David and 
Solomon, he supplied those kings 
with cedarwood and artificers 
(2 Sam. 5 ; 1 Chron. 14). EKram 
Abif is traditionally the name of 
the chief artificer sent to aid 
Solomon in building the temple. 

Hiranyagarbha. Deity of the 
ancient Hindu pantheon. In the 
oldest of the Hindu sacred writ- 
ings, the Rig-Veda, he is repre- 
sented as the upholder of heaven 
and earth, and the giver of life and 
breath. See Hindm'sm; Rig-Veda. 

Hire Purchase. British legal 
and commercial term. Undp a 
hire purchase agreement the o^er 
of goods lets them on hire at a rent 
for a period, granting the hirer an 
option, exercisable at the end of 
the period, to buy the goods on 
condition that throughout the 
period he has paid the rent and 
observed the other terms of hiring. 
The agreement is frequently made 
between the hirer and a finance 
company which buys the goods 
from a trader or dealer. Although 
the sums paid as rent are legally 
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payments only for the hire of the 
goods for a period, the agreement 
is usually so framed that they 
amount in total to the purchase 
price of the goods ; the final sum 
paid to exercise the option to huy 
is usually only nominal in amount. 

Special rules under the Hire 
Purchase Act, 1938, apply to 
agreements for motor vehicles, and 
railway vehicles not over £50, for 
livestock not over £500, and for 
other goods not over £100. The 
agreement must be in writing and 
the cash price of the goods stated. 

Any provision in an agreement 
which authorises the owner of the 
goods to seize them by force m 
filegal. In every agreement it is 
implied, except with second-hand 
articles, that the goods are of mer- 
chantable quality. When one- 
third of the hire purchase price has 
been paid, the owner can recover 
on default only by court proceed- 
ings. The court may order part 
oi3y of the goods to be returned to 
the owner. This Act applies only 
to England. Special provisions for 
Scotland are contained in the Hire 
Purchase and Small Debt (Scot- 
land) Act, 1932. 

Hirohito (b. 1901). Emperor 
of Japan. Bom April 29, 1901, at 
Tokyo, son of the emperor Yoshi- 
hito, he enter- 
ed the peers* 
school in 1909 
and two years 
later was com- 
missioned sub- 
lieutenant in 
the army and 
navy. In 1921 
he visited 
Europe, the 
first Japanese 
crown prince to do so. On his re- 
turn he became regent for his 
father. In 1924 he married Prin- 
cess Nagako Huni (b. March 6, 
1903) and on Dec. 25, 1926, 
ascended the imperial throne. His 
reign was called Showa, or light 
and peace, and he furthered the 
westernising of his country, where 
manhood suffrage had been 
granted in 1925. 

Although Hirohito’s share in 
Japanese aggression was denied on 
the plea that he was above politics, 
he did approve the various acts of 
aggression from the seizure of 
Manchuria to the attack on Pearl 
Harbour. Early in the Second 
Great War he remained in semi- 
seclusion, but towards its close he 
issued an imperial rescript admit- 
ting that the situation was truly 
grave. Following the Japanese 
surrender, the emperor was per- 
mitted to retain his throne. On 
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Hiiosluma, Japan. The main street ot this onoe important city, seen two years 
after its destruction by an atomic bomb. An?. 6, 1945. See also Atomic 
Bomb illustration. 


Sept. 27, 1945, he broke with im- 
perial precedent by personally 
visiting Gen. MacArthur, Allied 
c.-in-o. At a press interview he 
denounced war as an instrument 
of policy and blamed a former 
premier for Japanese aggression. 
He declared that in future the 
country would be governed con- 
stitutionally, and after MacArthur 
had decreed the abolition of Shin- 
toism (q.v,) as a state religion, 
Hirohito on Dec. 31, 1945, declared 
false the conception that the Jap- 
anese emperor is divine and Ms 
people destined by their superiority 
to rule the world. See Japan. 

Hirosaki. Giiy of Honshu, 
Japan, in the province of Mutsu. 
It stands on the Tsugaru plain near 
a range of hills, 20 m. by rly. 
S.S.W. of Aomori. It has castle 
ruins and a museum. On the W. 
of the town is the solitary cone of 
Iwakisan, 4,650 ft., which forms 
a prominent landmark. Hirosaki 
is noted for its apples and silk, and 
the inhabitants are expert in the 
manufacture of fine lacquer ware. 
An important and picturesque 
town, it is the headquarters of a 
high court. Pop. 51,500. 

Hiroshige, Ando Tokitaro 
(1797-1858), Japanese painter. 
He studied under Biansai Okajima 
and Toyoturo Ontagawa, and 
established a school of art. He 
died at Yeddo, Oct. 12, 1858. His 
somewhat rare paintings and many 
colour prints from wood blocks 
of Japanese landscape are of high 
artistic value. ,The Melbourne 
Gallery, Australia, possesses a 
snow scene by him. 

Hiroshima. City of Honshu, 
Japan, in the prefecture of Hiro- 
shima. The former city lay pictur- 


esquely at the head of a bay, on the 
S. coast of the island, 190 m. W. 
by S. of Kobe, on the rly. between 
that city and Shimonoseki. Facing 
the site is the sacred islet of Itsu- 
kushima, famous for its beautiftil 
Shinto temple, a resort of thou- 
sands of pilgrims to whom the 
island is Imown as the Island of 
Light. 

In the city itself there were many 
temples and shrines, a recreation 
ground, and numerous tea-houses. 
Commercially important, Hiro- 
shima carried on a brisk trade in 
lacquered ware, bronze goods, and 
objects of art ; it was the largest 
depot for the surrounding district 
on the Inland Sea. XJjina, 4 m. 
away, was a busy port for steamers 
in the Inland Sea and Formosa 
trade, and after 1894 a transport 
base in time of war. Hills rise 700- 
800 ft. to the immediate N.W. and 
N.E. of Hiroshima, but the city 
itself stretched over the flat 
ground of shores and islands of the 
delta in all directions for roughly 
2 m. from the centre. The latter 
contained reinforced concrete 
office and commercial buildings. 
Farther out lay a densely popu- 
lated industrial zone of wooden 
workshops and dwellings, devel- 
oped during the early 20th cen- 
tury. On the S. and W. outskirts 
were engineering plants. 

At 8 a.m. on Aug. 6, 1945, the 
first atomic bomb to be used, in 
warfare was released over Hiro- 
shima by a Superfortress of the 
U.S.A.A.F. flying at 30,000 ft. 
The bomb exploded 1,000 ft. 
above the city centre, and the 
flash of the explosion was observed 
by a reconnaissance aircraft 170 m. 
away. Hiroshima had been practi- 
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cally undamaged by air attack 
before this, but widespread devas- 
tation was caused by the single 
bomb. Blast spread destruction 
with great uniformity in aU direc- 
tions. Innumerable fires burned 
for days, completely gutting the 
old town and the industrial zone 
enclosing it. Modem industrial 
buildings some IJ m. from the 
centre of the explosion survived. 

The scale of the disaster brought 
civil and industrial life to a stand- 
still. There was a panic flight in 
which officials and civil defence 
personnel joined ; even the rescue 
and fire services were abandoned. 
Clearance of debris and disposal of 
the dead did not begin for nearly 
a month. Water and gas services 
were completely destroyed; all 
communications, both internal 
and external, were disrupted. Of 
49 bridges within 2 m. of the city 
centre, eleven were destroyed and 
the remainder damaged. All vege- 
tation was wiped out over 100,000 
sq. yds. Of Hiroshima's pop. of 
343,000, 78,150 were found dead 
and 58,839 injured ; many of those 
injured died later &om the eflects 
of gamma rays released by the 
atomic fission of the bomb. Some 
95 p.o. of the people within a 
quarter of a mile of the explosion 
were killed outright, and 60 p.c. 
exposed to radiation at a distance 
of a mile eventually died. In addi- 
tion, thousands who sought refuge 
on Ninoshima, a small island in 
Hiroshima Bay, died there, their 
bodies being found two years later 
during a survey to select a site for 
the burial of Hiroshima’s dead. 

By 1947 life had begun again in 
temporary buildings. In 1949 
plans were passed for developing 
fliroshuna as a “ peace memorial ” 
city. Atomic Bomb ; consult 
Hiroshima, J. Hersey, 1946. 

Hirsch, Maukioe, Babok de 
(1831-96). Jewish financier and 
philanthropist. He was born at 
Munioh, Dec. 9, 1831, his father 
and grandfather having been 
bankers to the Bavarian court. 
Having made an enormous fortune 
by obtaining concessions from the 
Ottoman government for the con- 
struction of the Balkan railways, 
he became an Austrian subject, 
and bought a magnificent estate at 
OgyaUa in Hungary. He took an 
active interest in the turf, his filly 
La Fleche winning the Oaks, the 
St. Leger, and the 1,000 Guineas 
in 1892. He contributed more than 
£2,000,000 to a society for settling 
Hussian Jews in Argentina and 
Canada, and did much in other 
ways to help distressed members 
of his race. He died April 21, 1896. 


Kirschberg. Town of Lower 
Silesia. The historical centre of 
Germany’s textile industry, especi- 
ally veil making, and later of a 
linen industry, it came into Polish 
hands after the Second Great War. 
On the Bober, Hirschberg is a rly. 
junction between Breslau and 
Gorlitz, 30 m. S.W. of Liegnitz. 
It has three old churches, a town 
hall (1747), several towers, gabled 
houses in Baroque style, and 
famous arcades. It is a centre for 
touring the Riesen Gebirge. Be- 
sides textiles, paper, iron, and glass 
industries flourished before 1939. 
Pop. 31,407. Another Hirschberg, 
on the Saale in Thuringia. 14 m. 
W.S.W. of Plauen, is known for a 
17th century castle and its 
National park reserve. 

Hirscbfeld, Georg (b. 1873). 
German novelist. Bom in Berlin, 
Nov. 11, 1873, he came under the 
influence of Gerhart Hauptmann, 
and at 20 began to write. In 1895 
he produced Dtoon Kleist, fol- 
lowed by several plays, of which 
Die Mutter and Agnes Jordan had 
successful runs. Bis best known 
works were Freundschaft, 1902; 
Das grune Band, 1905 ; Das Mad- 
chen von Lille, 1907 ; Onkel und 
Tante Vantee, 1913 ; and a bio- 
graphy of Byron, 1926. 

l^schspnmg’s Disease. A 
complaint called after the surgeon 
who first described it. This is a 
congenital dilatation of the colon 
due to non-functioning of the 
neuro-muscular mechanism of the 
bowel. Treatment consists of 
stimulation of the gut wall by 
strychnine, massage, and elec- 
tricity, and dieting. 

Hirst, Hugo Hirst, 1st Babon 
(1863-1943). British industrialist. 
Of Jewish origin. Hirst was born 
in Munich, Nov. 26, 1863, the son 
of Emmanuel Hirsch ; he emi- 
grated to England in 1881, chang- 
ing his name two years later. In 
1889 he founded the firm which 
later became the General Electric 
CO., and with its growth became 
wealthy and influential. He was a 
member of the board of trade ad- 
visory council, 1923-25, and com- 
mittee on unemployment insur- 
ance, 1925-26, and at various 
times was president of the F.B.I., 
the Institute of Fuel, and the 
British Electrical Development 
Society, He became a baronet in 
1925 and a baron in 1934. In 1942 
he gave £20,000 to the benevolent 
fund of the Inst, of Electrical En- 
gineers, to be known as the Hirst 
Fund. He died Jan. 22, 1943. 

Hirst, Geobge Hebbebt (b. 
1871). Ei^lish cricketer. Born 
Sept. 7, 1871, at Kirkheaton, he 


became a regular member of the 
Yorkshire eleven in 1892, and 
played for England against Aus- 
tralia 1897-1909. He was a fine 
batsman and a fast-medium left- 
hand bowler, with a most decep- 
tive swerve. His best batting year 
was 1904, when he scored 2,501 
runs with an average of 54*36, and 
his best bowling year was 1906, 
when he took 208 wickets for an 
average of 16*5. In 1906 also, with 
2,385 runs, he set up a unique re- 
cord — ^2,000 runs and 200 wickets ; 
he scored 1,000 runs and took 100 
wickets in 14 seasons. He appeared 
in a county match in 1929, forty 
years after his first. In 1920 he 
became cricket coach at Eton. 

Hirtiiis, Aulus (d. 43 b.c.). 
One of the lieutenants of Julius 
Caesar in Gaid. The authorship of 
an eighth book on the Gallic War 
and of a history of Caesar’s Alex- 
andrian war is generally attributed 
to him. In 43 he and Pansa, his 
colleague in the consulship, were 
sent to relieve Mutina (Modena), 
then besieged by Antony. The 
latter was defeated, but both 
consuls lost their lives. 

His Majesty’s Theatre. Lon- 
don theatre, in the Haymarket 
(g^.??.). In the first building erected 
on the site, opened as the Queen’s 
Opera House in 1705, the first per- 
formance of Handel’s Rinaldo took 
place in 1711. The building having 
been burnt down, a new one was 
erected in 1791, and named the 
King’s Theatre. Here Don Gio- 
vanni was produced for the first 
time in England in 1817. On the 
accession of Victoria the name of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre was given 
to the building, which regained 
popularity in 1847 with the debut 
of Jenny Lind. 

The days of Tietjens, TrebeUi, 
and Nilsson followed from 1862 to 
1867, when the theatre was burnt 
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to the ground. Bebuilt, it stood 
empty till Moody and Saiikey filled 
it with their Revivalist services. The 
present theatre, built of Portland 
stone and red granite, was designed 
by C. J. Phipps in 1897 for Beer- 
bohm Tree, with whom it was long 
associated. On the accession of 
Edward VTI its title was changed to 
His Majesty’s Theatre. Here Chu 
Chin Chow set up the British record 
of 2.238 performances, 1916-21. 

Hispano Gim. Light A.A. gun 
first produced by the Hispano- 
Suiza motor company and later 
adopted by the British and other 
governments. A recoil-gas- 
operated gun, very light and 
mobile, it fies 16 types of 20-mm. 
ammunition. The gun can be fed 
by a drum magazine containing 
30 rounds or a belt holding 100 
rounds. Bate of fixe is 600 rounds 
per min. and effective range 6,000 
ft. During the Second Great War, 
Hispanos were mounted in each 
wing of most British fighter air- 
craft. jSee also Orlikon Gun. 

Hispar. Pass and glacier in the 
Karakoram Mts., Central Asia, N. 
of Baltistan, Little Tibet. It 
reaches an alt. of 17,650 ft. 

Hiss. Algeb. See Hiss Case, 
in N.V. 

Hissax. District, subdivision, 
and town of India. IntheAmbala 
division, E. Punjab, its area is 
5,213 sq. m., about four-fifths of 
which is under cultivation, the 
chief crops being millet, barley, and 
wheat. The rainfall is about iS ins. 
Irrigation &om the Sirhind and 
Western Jumna canals enables 
some crops to be grown, but the 
harvest is uncertain. The district 
contains cotton ginning and press- 
ing factories. Hissar town is a rly. 
junction but of little commercial 
importance. Pop., dist., 1,006,709 ; 
subdivision, 239,857 ; town, 31,000. 

Hissar. A town in the Tadzhik 
S.S.R., Asiatic Russia. The ancient 
capital of a once independent 
region, it was famous for knives, 
damascene swords, and silk. The 
country is fertile, producing grain, 
cotton, flax, and rice; but the 
climate is hot, damp, and un- 
healthy, and the town has declined 
to little more than a few streets of 
thatched huts. The nearest rly. is 
at Stalinabad, 20 m, N. 

Histamine. Bodily substance 
chemically described as ^-imina- 
zolyl-ethylamine, a base derived 
from the amino-acid histidine by 
the loss of carbon dioxide. Pro- 
dqced in cells at a seat of injury, 
it is believed to be an agent of 
shock conditions, causing con- 
traction of plain muscle and dila- 
tation of the capillaries. It is the 


immediate cause of allergic mal- 
adies, migraine, hay fever, nettle- 
rash, etc., and is sometimes given 
by injection in treatment of vaso- 
motor disturbance. 

Histology. (Gr. Mstos, web, 
tissue). Branch of biology dealing 
with the microscopical structure 
of the tissues of organisms, 
especially of animals. The tissues 
of both plants and animals consist 
of cells, and structures derived 
from them ; histology ^concerns 
itself primarily with these tissue 
elements and the ways in which 
they occur together. 

The study of cells generally 4)e- 
gan with the discovery of blood 
corpuscles by Malpighi (1628-94); 
that of plant cells was initiated by 
Robert Hooke (1667). Fran 9 ois 
Bichat (q.v,), the French physio- 
logist, Jaid the foundations of 
animal histology in his great work, 
Anatomie Gdn^rale Appliqu^e k la 
Physiologie et k la Medicine 
(1801-12), in which he showed 
the intimate connexion between 
the heart, brain, and lungs, and 
classified tissues according to 
their structure. Hugo von Mohl, 
Schleiden, and Schwan made fur- 
ther progress in the science of his- 
tology by their studies of the 
cellular structure of plants, the 
last two showing that animal and 
plant tissues all develop from cells. 

The cells of embryos of plants 
and animals, together with most 
other cells which multiply rapidly, 
have much in common. They 
consist of relatively dense, uni- 
nucleate protoplasts tending to be 
spherical but rendered polyhedral 
by mutual pressure. Marked dif- 
ferences become apparent, how- 
ever, both between the tissue ele- 
ments of plants and animals, and 
among the various kinds of tissue 
elements of any one organism, as 
the growing tissues mature. One 
outstanding difference between 
plant and animal tissue elements 
generally is the preponderance of 
sap over protoplast in the former 
and the reverse in the latter; 
another is the tendency in plants 
for the formation of massive ceU 
walls, not usually found in animal 
tissues where, except in such in- 
stances as bone, the adjacent pro- 
toplasts lie close together. On thi p 
account the limits of the elements 
in plant tissues are readily visible, 
while those in animals are less 
strongly defined. Hence plant 
histology stresses the construction 
and constitution of the wall of the 
individual element, while animal 
histology deals chiefly with the 
forms of the protoplasts and their 
®'Sg^^®g8'tion into tissues. 


Among the commonest tissue 
elements found in plants are 
parenchyma cells, approximately 
isodiametric with a large vacuole 
enveloped in a thin layer of cyto- 
plasm within the wall, which may 
be chiefly cellulose or may contain 
in addition a quantity of lignin to 
make it lignified (woody) ; coUen- 
chyma cells, more or less cylin- 
drical with unequally thickened 
walls, usually of cellulose, contain- 
ing protoplasts ; sclerenchyma 
fibres, elongated elements with 
tapering ends, having considerably 
thickened walls which are usually 
lignified but within which the 
protoplasts have degenerated ; 
sieve tubes, tubular elements with 
cellulose walls lined with cyto- 
plasm which are derived from rows 
of cells whose cavities have become 
confluent by the formation of pores 
in the walls between them, each 
perforated wall being a sieve plate; 
xylem vessels, tubular elements 
with lignification in their walls 
but without protoplasts when 
mature, derived from a row of 
cells by the extensive dissolution 
of the intervening walls. 

The last two kinds of element 
normally occur with others in the 
phloem and xylem tissues respec- 
tively, so forming complex tissues 
in contrast to simple tissues which 
are constituted of parenchyma 
cells, coUenchyma cells, or scleren- 
chyma fibres alone. 

Varieties of Animal Tissue 

Of the simpler animal tissues, 
epithelia consist of one or a few 
layers of close fitting cells resting 
on a basement membrane to form 
the external surfaces of animals or 
the linmgs to cavities of the body, 
which communicate with the ex- 
terior; according to the shape of 
the individual cell, when the tissue 
is single layered, it is called pave- 
ment, cubical, columnar, or ciliated 
epithelium ; if cells are superposed 
in layers the epithelium is strati- 
fied. In connective tissue the cells 
are embedded in copious ground 
substance so as to appear widely 
separated by it ; this matrix is a 
uniform glistening material in 
hyaline cartilage, but contains 
fine elastic fibres in elastic carti- 
lage ; it is infiltrated with calcium 
salts in bone. Blood consists of a 
fluid — the plasma — ^in which are 
suspended red blood-cells (erythro- 
cytes), white blood-cells (leuco- 
cytes), and platelets. Voluntary 
muscles (those under the control 
of the will) are principally formed 
of striated muscle fibres, so called 
because they exhibit alternate 
dark and light bands across their 
length ; involuntary muscle fibres 
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do not show this striation. Nerve 
tissues are made up of cells from 
which filamentous outgrowths pro- 
ject ; the main body of the cell is 
the cyton, long outgrowths are 
axons, short ones dendrons. 

Bibliography. A Text-book of 
the Principles of Animal Histology, 
U. Dahlgren and W. A. Kepner, 
1908 ; The Essentials of Histology, 
Descriptive and Practical, E. A. 
Schafer, 1910 ; Practical Histology, 
J. N. Langley, 1920 ; Introduction 
to Plant Anatomy, Eames and 
MacDaniels, 1925 ; Structure of 
Economic Plants, H. E, Hayward, 
1938 ; Textbook of Histology, 
P. Stoehr, 1944; The Tissues of 
the Body, W. E. le Gros, 1945 ; 
Practical Plant Anatomy, 0. J. A. 
Berkeley, 1947. 

Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission. In the U.K., a royal 
commission appointed in 1869 to 
examine and report upon the 
Hstorical records (other than the 
public records), manuscripts, etc., 
in existence in the country. It is a 
permanent body, the chairman 
being the master of the rolls, and 
has published detailed reports on 
various valuable collections of 
historical material, e.g. those at 
Hatfield and Longleat. Since 1945 
it has been compiling a register of 
archives. See Public Record Ofl&ce; 
State Papers, 

Historical Method. Term used 
mainly in economics for a method 
of inquiry that bases its results 
upon the facts of historical re- 
search rather than upon theories. 


It is the inductive as opposed to 
the deductive method. More 
narrowly it is applied to those 
German scholars who follow the 
system founded by W. Roscher. 
See Logic ; Roscher. 

Historical Society, Royal. 
British learned society founded in 
1868. Its objects are the pro- 
motion of historical study and 
research. Papers are read at its 
monthly meetings, and its trans- 
actions are published annually. 
Fellows are styled F.R.Hist.S. 
The offices are at 96, Cheyne Walk, 
London, S.W.IO. 

Historiographer (Gr. historia, 
history ,* grapkein, to write). Offi- 
cial historian. Soon after the re- 
vival of learning certain rulers and 
princes began to appoint scholars 
to write the histories of themselves 
and their lands. The emperor 
Charles V, Louis XIV, and other 
kings of France, for instance, had 
their historiographers royal, who 
included Racine and Voltaire, while 
Charles II of England appointed 
one on his Restoration. Obviously 
the work of these men, who had to 
write something laudatory, had 
little value. The most interesting 
of these survivals is the king’s his- 
toriographer in Scotland, The office 
existed there before 1603, but fell 
into abeyance. In 1763 it was re- 
vived, William Robertson being 
appointed. His successors in- 
cluded the historians J. H. Burton 
and W. F. Skene. 


HISTORY: THE STUDY OF THE PAST 

A. D. Innes, 3MC.A., Author of A History of the British Nation 

• This article describes the main principles which underlie the study 
of history, on which subject there are hundreds of articles in this 
Encyclopedia. These articles include histories of all the nations of 
the world, both past and present, sketches' of Feudalism, the Re- 
formation, and other intellectual and economic movements, and 
biographies of kings, soldiers, and statesmen ; also historians 


History is concerned with the in- 
ception, progress, or decay of or- 
ganized communities, the move- 
ments, the events, and the person- 
alities connected therewith. In the 
literary sense of the term, it is the 
written or pictured record of that 
process of development. In the 
scientific sense it is the accumula- 
tion and investigation of the data 
provided by the past for the 
science of politics, with which 
every citizen is vitally concerned in 
a country where every citizen has a 
share, however small, in controlling 
the government of the state, a 
periodical duty of pronouncing his 
own judgement upon political ques- 
tions, and a definite responsibility 
towards the state of which he is a 
member. History is the gathered 
experience of the past in relation to 


social and political organization, 
and so for all responsible citizens 
it is a study of serious practical 
importance. 

The functions of the historian 
are threefold: to ascertain and 
accumulate facts; to coordinate 
and relate them in true per- 
spective ; and to indicate and test 
the generalisations which may 
be iiderred; to which may be 
added the fourth function, that 
of artistic presentation. For the 
ordinary citizen cannot himself 
be a historian; it is from the 
historians’ researches that he 
must derive his knowledge of 
history ; and it is absolutely 
certain that the historians from 
wffiom he will derive it will be 
those who present it in a manner 
which appeals effectively to the 


imagination of the student. It 
is improbable that any historians, 
however learned, will ever succeed 
in displacing the conceptions of 
historical figures created by the 
plays of Shakespeare, or the 
novels of Walter Scott and others, 
in spite of the knowledge that 
such works made no profession of 
historical accuracy ; and while 
nine educated persons out of ten 
are aware that Macaulay, Carlyle, 
and Froude are denounced as mis- 
leading, the majority will prove in 
effect to be their more or less un- 
conscious disciples. 

The study of history provides us 
with actual precedents, and the 
data for principles to be applied to 
present-day problems, though it is 
necessary to bear in mind the para- 
dox that, although history re- 
peats itself ” perpetually, it may be 
said with equal truth that it never 
repeats itself. The events of the 
past manifestly have a bearing 
upon the present, but there is al- 
ways a danger of forgetting that 
the nature of a problem may be en- 
tirely changed by quite unobtru- 
sive variations in circumstances. 

To the youthful mind the prac- 
tical problems of citizenship, most 
of the political side of history, are 
not easily made intelligible and in- 
teresting, but youth is susceptible 
to the inspiration of high enthu- 
siasms, noble ideals, chivalrous 
sympathies, heroic deeds. For the 
formation of character, nothing is 
more essential than to foster such 
susceptibilities, to train the mind 
of the child to admire rightly noble 
men, noble women, and noble 
deeds, to hate foul deeds and their 
doers. And therewith it is essential 
to instil the sense of justice. To 
this end history rightly handled is 
an incomparable medium. Every 
boy or girl is the better for learning 
to conceive an enthusiastic admir- 
ation for Leonidas, Regulus, Rob- 
ert Bruce, Joan of Arc, or Sir 
Philip Sidney ; the better for 
learning to be just to Oomwell or 
Edward I. When the study of 
history becomes a search for 
unprejudiced historic truth, there 
is no finer moral training. 

History in the literary sense 
came actually into being when men 
began to concern themselves not 
merely with recoiding contem- 
porary events, but also with com- 
paring and coordinating, however 
uncritically, such records as had 
survived from the past, whether 
graven, or written, or through oral 
tradition. The earliest historical 
literature we possess is that of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and it is at 
least tolerably certain that, in the 
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form in which, we have them, they 
are derived in part from docu- 
ments which must have been in 
existence some fifteen hundred 
years before the Christian era. In 
this sense they are the earliest con- 
secutive narrative consciously con- 
structed as a story of the develop- 
ment of an organized community. 
The things ekewhere written or 
depicted at an earlier date were 
either symbolical or were presenta- 
tions of contemporary episodes, or 
were not made with the intention 
of recording events, though of great 
value to students endeavouring to 
reconstruct the past. Such were 
the legal code of Hammurabi, king 
of Babylon, the Amraphel of whom 
we read in the book of Genesis as 
the contemporary of Abraham, 
diplomatic correspondence like the 
Tell el-Amama Letters, discovered 
in Eg 3 Tpt in 1888, and various 
other documents and monuments. 

In the 7th and 6th centuries, 
Babylonia and Assyria began to 
produce official annalists. In 
Egypt, too, the priestly caste had 
preserved historical records from 
which a scanty information was 
presently to be derived by lay 
inquirers. In the remote East, the 
Cmnese, a very advanced people, 
compiled their own records, as also 
did the Aryan invaders of India, 
But it was in the 5th century B.O., 
when Greek literature burst into 
full blossom, that history perma- 
nently established itself as a 
branch of literary art and of 
political science. Apart from the 
Hebrew chronicles, the world 
before the 6th century provided 
materials for historical investi- 
gation, but it did not provide 
historians. 

The historian first reveals him- 
self in literature as the child of the 
epic poet. He is a man with a great 
story to tell, a drama vivid with 
human life, only his medium is not 
verse but prose ; and, whereas to 
the poet it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether things actually hap- 
pened as he relates them, whether 
his story is fact or fiction, or blend 
of fact with fiction, the historian 
intends his story to be one of actual 
fact duly verified. As with the 
epic poet, his work must be on the 
heroic side, but his characters are 
real, not imaginary kmgs, captains 
and statesmen, leaders of men. 

The Father of History 

So it was with the Hebrew 
chroniclers; so it was with the 
Greek Herodotus, who is called 
“ the Father of history,” who told 
the immortal story of the mighty 
contest wherein Greece in the days 
of her glory did battle for the cause 
of freedom and rolled back the 
flood of Orientalism. Incidentally 


he collected and set forth much 
information, not without a legend- 
ary element, concerning the rise of 
the Persian empire and the antiqui- 
ties of Egypt. A generation later 
the scientific element was intro- 
duced by Thucydides, who chose 
for his theme contemporary history 
— the struggle for supremacy be- 
tween the two leading states of the 
Hellenic world, wherein he himself 
played a minor part. It might be 
said that Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides, two of the greatest among 
all literary artists, set between 
them the models which have been 
foUowed by all the great literary 
historians, from Livy and Tacitus 
through Froissart to Hume and 
Gibbon, Macaulay, Carlyle, and 
Mommsen, The extraordinary 
merits of Thucydides have given 
to his subject, the contest between 
Athens and Sparta, a historical 
prominence out of proportion to its 
intrinsic importance, by reason of 
the masterly treatment it received, 
which enhances its interest to the 
student of political science. 

From the time of Thucydides 
onwards there was among the 
Greeks no lack of historians, though 
none can be named as of the first 
rank; their work is for the most 
part valuable only so far as it 
relates to contemporary events. 
They provide the modem inquirer* 
with little more than outlines to be 
filled in from other sources, such as 
the recorded speeches of pohtical 
orators or the discussions of 
political theory by philosophers. 

The Roman Era 

Historical writing again comes 
to the forefront in the great literary 
era of Rome, which begins in the 
days of Julius Caesar and ends 
some century and a half after his 
death. Caesar himself appears as 
a historian in the record of his 
campaigns in Gaul. livy, in a 
brilliant narrative, relates all that 
either traditions or authoritative 
records have to tell of Rome’s 
past. Tacitus gives a masterly 
though extremely biased picture 
of political conditions, persons, and 
events at the moment when 
Republican Rome had transformed 
itself into Imperial Rome. And 
still the modem investigator finds 
even more guidance in the works of 
men of letters who were not pro- 
fessed historians, in the satires of 
the poets, and in the semi-philoso- 
phical discoTirses, the public ora- 
tions, and the private epistles of 
Cicero, while the art of historical 
portraiture was perfected by the 
pen of Plutarch. 

The age of the Antonines, great in 
many ways, was unproductive. An 
intellectual stupor took possession 
of the Roman Empire; in the west 


it was overwhelmed by the bar- 
barian flood, against which in the 
east it maintained only a pre- 
carious existence. The records of 
the early Middle Ages weie com- 
piled mainly in the extremely un- 
critical and secluded atmosphere 
of the cloister. Though literature 
was smothered in the outer turmoil, 
in the cloister records were pre^ 
served, such as the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. Apart from the official 
chroniclers of contemporary events, 
although so-called histories were 
written, little serious attempt 
was made to distinguish between 
fact and fiction ; picturesque legend 
absolutely incredible was allowed 
to pass for history at least as con- 
cerned the past. But in the 13th 
centu^ a new literary era was 
dawning; in the 14th it had 
dawned. The art of writing con- 
temjtorary history revived with 
Froissart, though to hiTn it was 
still only the painting of its 
gorgeous pageantry. 

Froissart and Raleigh 
With the sixteenth century, the 
revival of letters, already active in 
Italy for two centuries, but only 
sporadic elsewhere, expanded all 
over western Europe at the 
moment when letters had been 
finally extirpated in the east. 
Thenceforth the recording of con- 
temporary history became general ; 
later medieval history was treated 
in the spirit of Froissart, and what 
may be called the authorised 
histories of Greece and Rome were 
studied as a necessary part of 
polite culture, the outcome of the 
discovery of the classical literature 
of Rome and Greece. At the same 
time history again began to be 
treated as a branch of political 
science, the Florentine Machiavelh* 
leading the way. 

From the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, then, there is an 
abundance of literary records ready 
to the hand of the modem inquirer. 
Through the Tudor period vigor- 
ous and picturesque narrative is 
characteristic of the English and 
Scottish writers, whether they are 
dealing trenchantly with the story 
of the Reformation, like John 
ELnox, or Foxe in the Book of Mar- 
tyrs, or telling the sagas of the Eliza- 
bethan seamen, as in Hakluyt’s 
Voyages and the soul-stirmg 
narratives of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Raleigh travelled into a still more 
remote past ; for when he lay a 
prisoner in the Tower he set about 
writing a History of the World, 
which Oliver Cromwell ranked next 
to his Bible. We do not now read 
Raleigh’s History of the World, any 
more than we use Elizabethan maps 
for the study of geography. Its 
value as conveying a knowledge of 
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the past is nil. But in this par- 
ticular book the value lies not so 
much in the narrative as in the 
commentary of one of the most 
brilliant intellects of the most 
brilliant epoch of English litera- 
ture. Of another type altogether 
ia the historical field were the 
researches of John Stowe, who 
unearthed the works of those 
medieval chroniclers who provide 
us with the real groundwork of our 
knowledge of the Plantagenet era 
— ^Matthew Paris, Thomas of Wal- 
singham, the so-caUed Matthew of 
Westminster, and others. 

Xavalaatle Private Memoirs 

The 17th century begins to pro- 
vide us with what grew into an in- 
creasing stream of literary works 
which are not in form histories but 
memoirs invaluable to the his- 
torian, of which an admirable ex- 
ample is Lucy Hutchinson’s Life of 
her husband, the Puritan colonel, 
together with the immortal diaries 
of Samuel Pepys and John Evelyn, 
none of them works written for 
publication. But it gives us also 
two great works of contemporary 
historians. The History of the 
Great Rebellion, by Lord Claren- 
don, and The History of My Own 
Time, by Gilbert Burnet, who was 
also the author of a History of the 
Reformation in England. Claren- 
don’s work at least remains a liter- 
ary classic. Everywhere, however, 
the historians continued to devote 
themselves entirely to the modem 
era until the 18th century was far 
advanced, whilst in Prance Saint- 
Simon was writing the incompar- 
able Memoirs, which were not pub- 
lished tiU the 19th century, and 
Voltaire was producing his brilliant 
pictures of Charles XII and Peter 
the Great, and of the Ages of Louis 
XXV and Louis XV, more with an 
eye to literary effect than to the 
pursuit of exact historic truth. 

But with the second half of the • 
18th century a reaction was setting 
in against the convention in France 
which may be said to have recog- 
nized only two eras as of real 
importance in the history of the 
world — the Augustan Age of Rome 
and the Bourbon Age of Europe. 
Prom Scotland, Hume produced 
the first great History of England, 
and Robertson the first great His- 
tory of Scotland; and in his 
Charles V Robertson gave some- 
th^ like an appreciation of the 
Middle Ages. 

Already in Prance Montesquieu, 
not writing history in the technical 
sense, had developed the principle 
of examining political institutions 
in the light of the history of their 
growth and development, and their 


relation to institutions in other 
countries and other ages; and 
Burke, as a statesman, was insist- 
ing upon a corresponding theme. 
Then came again from Britain 
two monumental works, both in 
1776 : Adam Smith’s The Wealth 
of Nations, which developed the 
relation between the scientific 
studies of history and of economics, 
and the work which is perhaps the 

S eatest of all histories. Gibbon’s 
ecline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

This, at least, is to be said of 
Gibbon, that, like Thucydides, he 
can never be superseded ; all other 
work covering the ground will be 
in the nature of a commentary on 
Gibbon, however much those par- 
ticular commentaries may compel 
us to revise particular judgements 
of the great m‘an, or newly coor- 
dinated data may correct misap- 
prehensions of fact which it was 
impossible for him to avoid. And 
his achievement was the more tre- 
mendous because, unlike Thucy- 
dides, he wrote not of what he had 
seen and heard with his own eyes 
and ears in one small corner of the 
world during a single lifetime, but 
of the long-past history of half the 
ci^zed world during a thousand 
years. Gibbon, in fact, gave a 
new meaning to the name of 
historian ; and his work was hardly 
finished when the cataclysm of the 
French Revolution and the wars 
which followed upon it gave a new 
import to history. 

Renewed Study of Ancient History 
The 19th century witnessed first 
the further revival of that interest 
in the past the beginnings of which 
we have noted as preceding the 
revolution, the interest especially 
in medievalism which is associated 
with the whole movement known 
as romanticism. Next, the labours 
of Niebuhr gave a new vitality to 
the story of Ancient Rome — one 
which is of the most profound in- 
terest to the British race, the 
creators of an empire to which 
none save that of Rome offers an 
approximate analogy. On the re- 
newed study of Roman history as 
a subject of vivid living interest 
followed a like revival of the 
study of the states of ancient 
Greece ; and from the study of 
Greece the new spirit of inquiry 
extended itself to the yet more 
ancient empires of the East, the 
excavation and interpretation of 
ancient monuments which at last 
began to reveal the secrets that 
had been hidden for more than 
3,000 years. Nor did the move- 
ment end here, but carried itself 
into investigations of primitive 


social conditions — so primitive 
that when they existed no con- 
scious records of them were made. 
History, in short, in one of its 
aspects — ^archaeology — became a 
reconstruction of the only half- 
realized structures of the remote 
past, and also a detailed examina- 
tion of origins. It was no longer 
a picturing of the full-grown plant 
in full leaf, but an inquiry into 
its organic life. 

The literature of the 19th cen- 
tu^ is crowded with the names of 
brilliant exponents, from those 
who have taken all historical 
knowledge to be their province, 
such as Buckle, whose work on 
The History of Civilization was 
merely conceived as an intro- 
duction to the subject, to men 
whose real work was concentrated 
upon a particular period, such as 
Macaulay or Proude. 

Macaulay’s Method of Presentation 

Macaulay made it definitely his 
business to write history in such a 
manner that its interest might 
appeal with no less attraction than 
pure, unqualified fiction to ordin- 
ary men and women. He did so by 
making it a picture of a live world 
full of live people, generally either 
very good or very wicked. Inci- 
dentally, he was among the first to 
make his presentation of history a 
medium for teaching his own 
political doctrines, not without 
much collecting and sifting of evi- 
dence, but with a firm conviction 
that such evidence as told against 
his preconceptions came from 
tainted sources, while anything 
that told in favour of them re- 
quired no further guarantee for its 
veracity. Much the same might be 
said of Proude. Of a different 
school were Hallam and James 
MBl, who rejected the attitude of 
palpable advocacy which Proude 
and Macaulay made no attempt to 
conceal, and assumed an air of 
rigid philosophic impartiality which 
veiled an equally firm determina- 
tion to impose their own predilec- 
tions upon their readers. An artist 
of a different type was J. R. Green, 
who was concerned with the atmos- 
phere rather than the drama of his- 
tory, with the landscape, the setting, 
more than with the portraits. 

On the other hand, the theory of 
history which treats it as pivoting 
upon great personalities, the old 
principle of portraiture, found the 
mightiest of all its exponents in 
Thomas Carlyle. The doctrine 
which he practised with tremen- 
dous effect, not only in his History 
of Frederick the Great and The 
Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell, but also in The French 
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Revolution, is most explicitly set 
forth in Heroes and Hero-Worship. 
In effect, its essential premise is 
that what is of significance in the 
history of the world is the history 
of its great men, its heroes. 

Carlyle’s hero theory found many 
followers; hut before the 19th 
century was out revolt against it 
came from various schools of 
writers. One school, for instance, 
saw history as a struggle between 
nations for economic advantage ; 
another, inspired by Marx, saw it 
as a prolonged class struggle; a 
third sought, by careful study of 
all existing evidence, to recon- 
struct an unbiased picture of the 
lives of the common people in 
terms of the period described. In 
this last group an outstanding 
figure was G. M. Trevelyan. 

New schools will doubtless con- 
tinue to arise. None of them can 
present the whole truth, though 
each in turn, old and new alike, 
shows a facet — sometimes large, 
sometimes small — of the truth. 

Bibliography. Lecture on the 
Study of History, Lord Acton, 
1895 ; History and Historians of 
the Nineteenth Century, G. P. 
Gooch, 1913 ; History and the 
Reader, G. M. Trevelyan, 1946 ; 
The Idea of History, R. G. 
Collingwood, 1946. 

Hit. Town of Iraq. It stands 
on the Euphrates, 140 m. N.W. of 
HiUa and 33 m. N. of Ramadie. 
Anciently known as Is, and iden- 
tified by some authorities with 
Ahava (Ezra 8, v. 15), it is about 
85 m'. W.N.W. of Bagdad and 
70 m. W. of Tekrit, with which it 
is connected by a desert road. It 
is famous for its gardens of mul- 
berries and peaches, and is also 
noted for its wells of bitumen, 
which the Arabs call the mouths 
of hell. During the First Great 
War Hit was occupied in March, 
1918, by the British in the course 
of the operations in Mesopotamia 
(Iraq ) against the Turks. See 
Mesopotamia, Conquest of. 

Hitchcock, Alfred Joseph (b. 
1899). British film director. Bom 
Aug. 13, 1899, he was educated at 
S. Ignatius 
college, Lon- 
don. In 1920 
he became 
junior tech- 
nician at the 
British studio 
of Famous 
PlayersLasky, 
later becom- 
scenario 

Bntisli film director 

director, and production manager 
for Gainsborough Pictures. During 
the 1930s he achieved a leading 




1872, was estab- 
lished hereml869. 
There are a com 
exchange and a 
town hall, library 
and museum, and 
the council main- 
tains cattle and 
general markets 
and a swimming 
pool. 

Hitchin was 

Hitehin, Hertfordshire. Market sauare and the parish 

church of S. Maiy baxons as Hiche, 

probably from the 

place in British films as director, little river Hiz, which rises in the 
and his pictures included screen vicinity, Edward the Confessor 
adaptations of Juno and the Pay- conferred the manor upon Harold ; 
cock, and The Skin Game ; The the present lord of the manor is 


Lodger ; The 39 Steps, 1935 ; Secret 
Agent, 1936 ; The Lady Vanishes, 


the king. The Priory, a seat of the 
Radcliffe family, is on the site of 


1938. He went, to Hollywood in a Carmelite monastery, and alms- 


1939. Later films made in Holly- 
wood and England include Jamaica 
Inn ; Rebecca, 1940 ; Lifeboat, 
1944; Notorious, 1947 ; Rope, 1948. 


houses include remains of a Gil- 
bertine nunnery. Shandy Hall, 
residence of the original of Sterne’s 
Uncle Toby, has disappeared. 


Hitchin. An urban (fist, and Hitchin is a busy agricultural 
market town of Hertfordshire, centre, grows lavender and pepper- 
England. It is 32 m. by rly. N. of mint for distillation, and engages 
London, and lies just off the Ick- in malting and straw-plaiting. The 
nield Way (g.v.). The fine old town gives its name to a co. con- 
parish church of S. Mary (formerly stituency. Market days, Tues. and 
S. Andrew’s) contains medieval Sat. (held in S. Mary’s square), 
roofs, an ancient font, mosaics. Fairs are usually held in May and 
effigies, brasses, and other features Sept. Pop. est. 20,000. 
of an antiquarian interest. Near Hither Green. Residential dis- 
by are Golden Square, where trict and suburb of S.E. London. 
Eugene Aram lived, and the wide It is in the met, bor. of Lewisham 
thoroughfare called Bancroft. On (q.v.), 7 m. S.E. of Charing Cross 
the site ofthe Baptist chapel in Tile- on the electric rly. Here is Park 
house Street once stood a building Hospital, a large fever hospital. 


in which Bunyan preached. Chap- Mountsfield 


pleasure 


man was a resident Girton College ground of 12f acres, was opened 
(q.v.), removed to Cambridge in to the public in 1905. 

ADOLF HITLER ; FUHRER OF GERMANY 

Edgar Stern-Bubartli, Ph.D. 

The life story ^ of the strange fanatic who seized the opportunity 
given by the disintegration of German society after the First Great 
War to enslave the Reich and attempt the enslavement of the world. 

See also Germany ; National Socialism ; Second Great War^ 
etc. ; also Concentration Camp ; Gestapo ; July Plot ; S.S., etc., and 
biographies of Hitler’s associates, e.g. Goebbels ; Goering ; Hess ; 

Himmler; Ribbentrop 

Adolf Hitler, the son of a minor for lack of talent. He subse- 
Austrian customs official who quently lived for several years in 
had^ changed his name from Vienna, living in doss-houses by 
Schickl^uber to Hitler, and of his peddling postcards he had himself 
third v^e, Clara Poelzl, was bom painted, by occasional labour as a 
at Braunau, Austria, April 20, bricklayer, and by other odd jobs. 
1889. His father died in 1903, There he imbibed the pan-German 
and Hitler left the secondary and anti-Semitic ideas of the Wolf- 
school at Linz after passing through Schoenerer nationalist party, 
only foin classes, to follow art. At 23 he left Vienna for Munich, 
Apprenticed to a house-painter continuing to live on casual 
and paperhanger, he seems to earnings. The outbreak of the 
have spent much of his time at First Great War “ enraptured ” 
home. In 1907 he submitted him and, though he had evaded 
drawings and paintings to the conscription in Austria, he prompt- 
Vienua academy, with a view to ly volunteered for a Bavarian in- 
studying there, but was rejected fantry regiment. He served all 
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through, the war, as an orderly, 
on the Western Front ; his record 
stated that he was a conscientious 
soldier, but not qualified to be a 
leader because of his servility to 
superiors and arrogance to com- 
rades, The iron cross first class 
which he wore later he secured by 
subsequent forgery of documents ; 
his rank as Oefreiter simply meant 

that as a soldier of a cer- 

tain length of service, he j 
was exempted from cer- i 
tain fatigue duties. After 
the war, he was employed, • 
in the revolutionary days 
of the Bavarian republic, . 
as spy and agent 'provo- 
cateur among the many 
small politick groups that 
had sprung into being. 

In the back room of a beer 
cellar, a handful of insignificant 
people under the chairmanship 
of a certain Anton Drexler, calling 
themselves the German workers’ 
party, proved receptive of Hitler’s 
ideas, absurd as they seemed at 
first sight, and of their presen 
tation in a new type of violent 
oratory. He became the seventh 
member of the group, increased its 
membership among unemployed 
workers, impoverished middle-class 
people, discharged soldiers, and 
others, ousted Drexler (1921), and 
changed the name of the group 
to National Socialist German 
Workers’ party. - In Dec,, 1920, 
he acquired a small local weekly, 
renamed it Voelkischer Beobach- 
ter, and used it to spread his ideas. 

Ideology of the Nazi System 

These, subsequently expounded 
iu his book Mein Kampf, can be 
summarised as follows. All human 
civilization is the result of race and 
blood—of an Aryan ” or “ Nor- 
dic ” race, in particular the Ger- 
man or Teutonic. It is faced by a 
sinister power of destruction, that 
of the J ews, who, in a secret, world- 
wide plot, try to destroy the Aryan 
peoples by bringing about their 
racial disintegration ; France and 
Soviet Russia were their parti- 
cular instruments, and the First 
Great War was an attack organized 
by “ world Jewry ” on the Ger- 
man bastion, aided by socialism, 
communism, freemasonry, and 
democracy at home — ^the “ stab- 
in-the-back ” myth. A reawakened 
Germany — ^to whose leadership he, 
Hitler, feels called — ^must there- 
fore suppress the Jews and aU 
other groups and parties ; unite 
all German speaking people in one 
Reich and — ^in order to avoid a 
repetition of William II’s blunder 
in antagonising racially akin Great 
Britain by naval and colonial ex- 


pansion — ^must seek “ living space’ ’ 
in the E. of the Continent, The 
help of Great Britain and Italy 
must be secured to destroy France 
and the “ vile Bolshevik regime of 
sub-humans,” and to create 
Greater Germany, the “ Reich of a 
thousand years.” As yet. Hitler 
did not openly include the churches 
in his black list, although stressing 
the note of a specific 
I “ Aryan ” mysticism 
derived from primitive 
Teutonic paganism. 

Though his success 
was then confined in 
the main to Munich and 



Adolf Hitler : a studio portrait. 

Top, characteristic snapshot of 
the Fdhrer making a speech 

surroundmg parts of Bavaria, 
Hitler mistook conflicts between 
Munich and Berlin, during the peak 
period of Germany’s ‘ inflation 
disasters, for the t^w^ght of the 
Weimar republic and his chance 
of seizing power. He tried to 
involve the Bavarian state com- 
missioner, Dr. von Kahr, and 
General von Lossow in a rising on 
Nov. 8, 1923 ; but they and the 
troops turned against him, and 
with Gen. Ludendorff, whom he 
had won over, he fled, leaving 14 
of his associates dead. Captured 
with others. Hitler was sentenced 
in April, 1924, to five years’ con- 
finement in the fortress of Lands- 
berg, but was released on Dec. 20, 
1924, on his promise never again to 
attempt a Putsch. 

During that term in a comfort- 
able prison he dictated to Rudolf 
Hess {g.v.) the first volume of Mein 
Kampf ; on his release, he set about 
reconstructing his party {see Na- 
tional Socialism), propaganda 
already including mass annual 
rallies at Nuremberg. Exploiting 
the complete politioal liberty 
granted by the Weimar constitu- 


tion to destroy it from inside^ and 
altogether unscrupulous in his 
attacks as well as his promises, he 
attracted first the craftsmen, shop- 
keepers, pensioners, and other 
groups impoverished by inflation 
by promising to abolish chain and 
department stores ; then the 
workers hit by mounting unem- 
ployment and wage cuts ; then 
the hard-driven peasantry, unsuc- 
cessful landowners, and others, 
pillars hitherto of the conservative 
National party. The small but im- 
portant professional army was 
benevolent ; while Hitler’s para- 
military organizations, the S. A. and 
S.S., created by ex-captain Ernst 
Roehm, increased in strength. 

Naturalisation was refused him, 
but he secured it by taking a minor 
“ token ” civil service post in the 
Nazi-controlled province of Thur- 
ingia, and in 1932 stood unsuc- 
cessfully against Hindenburg in 
the presidential election. At a 
meeting arranged by Papen with 
Rhenish- Westphalian bankers and 
industrialists, he forswore such 
pseudo-socialism as he had 
preached, and was then helped to 
power (Jan. 30, 1933) by nationalist 
plotters around Hindenburg, men 
who expected to use Hitler and his 
party as their tools. They were 
mistaken : Hitler and his lieuten- 
ants, first Goering and Goebbels, 
then Himmler and Ribbentrop, 
ehminated one rival group after 
another in rapid succession. Ges- 
tapo, concentration camps, S.S., 
and other means of “ persuasion ” 
overcame popular opinion as to 
Hitler’s regime ; and on June 30, 
1934, he eliminated, in a first mass 
“ purge,” potential opponents in- 
side and outside his own party by 
having massacred from 700 to 
1,100 people, including Roehm, von 
Kahr, and General von Schleicher. 

Self-pioclaimed Fiilirer 
A month later, Aug. 2, Hinden- 
burg died, and Hitler proclaimed 
himself Fiihrer and Reich chan- 
cellor of Germany. He sprang one 
surprise after another upon the 
world : general conscription in 
March, 1935 ; “ racial ” anti- 

Jewish laws in Sept. ; re-militari- 
sation of the Rhineland, March 7, 
1936 ; annexation by force of Aus- 
tria, March 12, 1938 ; a violent 
campaign for the separation of 
Sudetenland from Czecho-Slovakia 
leading to the Munich agreement 
Sept. 30, 1938, by which Hitler 
got what he had demanded ; the 
annexation of Czecho-Slovakia, 
March 15, 1939. A campaign of in- 
sult against Poland, with which 
Hitler had concluded a ten-year 
pact of non-aggression in 1934, 
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started immediately ; and an nlti- 
matum to Lithuania gave him 
Memel, March 22 ; a pact followed 
with his former arch-enemy, Soviet 
Russia, on Aug. 23 ; and on Sept. 1 
came the annexation of Danzig 
and the invasion of Poland. Any- 
one who objected, or who resisted 
his course of action, was swept 
aside or eliminated. 

Hitler, who had never pre- 
viously travelled, visited in 
triumph the capitals successively 
conquered by his armies, until, 
after repeated attempts to take 
Moscow had failed, he dismissed 
P.-M. von Brauchitsch, Dec., 1941, 
assumed command of the German 
forces in person, making his H.Q. 
on. the Eastern Front, and in April, 
1942 received from the Reichstag 
the title “ supreme war lord.” The 
end of 1942 saw the German wave 
reach its limit, and begin to fall 
back. Reverses followed at a grow- 
ing pace. Hitler continued to direct 
the armies personally, but his 
public utterances came at longer 
intervals. Then, on July 20, 1944, 
a plot, long matured, came to a 
head in an attempt to kill Hitler 
with a bomb. It failed : Hitler 
was merely wounded. But another 
purge swept away thousands of his 
actual and potential enemies at 
home, (^ee July Plot.) In Nov. he 
issued a proclamation declaring 
that Germany was “fighting for 
her hfe.” 

The Allied advance into Ger- 
many itself continued from E. and 
W., until the two forces met on 
April 25, 1945. On the same day 
Berlin, where Hitler remained with 
a few faithful followers, including 
Bormann and Goebbels (g.t?.), in 
the air raid shelter under the chan- 
cellery, was encircled by the Red 


army. He was married to Eva 
Braun, one of his few intimate 
friends, in the evening of April 29, 
and next day, April 30, 1945, they 
both died — ^presumably by suicide. 
Their bodies were burned in the 
chancellery courtyard. 

Hitler’s personal faithlessness, 
his complete lack of scruple in giv- 
ing and breaking the most solemn 
pledges, his egocentric and maniac 
way of speaking and behaving, his 
conceit, and his frequent raving 
fits, stamp him as mentally un- 
balanced; yet he had gifts that 
fascinated. He could offer his 
audiences the most effective, if 
primitive, arguments, varied ac- 
cording to their composition; he 
staged his mass demonstrations 
with almost unparalleled show- 
manship ; and he had an almost 
hypnotic power of presenting him- 
self either as an ascetic, stem, strong 
leader of the nation, or as kind, 
humane, warmhearted individual. 
He exploited his powers of 
oratory, his capacity for gesture, 
even Ms raving fits, to exert a kind 
of magnetic spell upon his au- 
dience, preventing it from apply- 
ing common sense to his arguments 
and dicta. Wholly unscrupulous 
in the choice of his lieutenants, 
he dominated them by craftily 
playing one against another. That 
he beheved implicitly in Mmself 
and his “mission” there can be 
no doubt. GonsuU Hitler, A Bio- 
graphy, K. Heiden, 1938; Last 
Days of Hitler, H. R. Trevor- 
Roper, 1947. 

Hitler Line. German defence 
zone of the Second Great War in 
Italy. Designed as a secondary^ 
defence to the Gustav line {q.v.), 
the Hitler line lay across the valley 
of the lari in the form of an arc 
with a front of c. 
15 m. and a depth 
of c. 2i m., its 
rightflank resting 
on Mt. Fammera, 
its left on Mt. 
Cairo. The towns 
of Esperia, Pon- 
tecorvo, and 
Aquino were 
within the zone, 
wMch, like the 
Gustav line, cov- 
ered Highway 6, 
the main road to 
Rome. On May 
22, 1944, the 8th 
army attacked in 
strength the 
strongest section 
of the Hitler de- 
fences, smashing 
right through 
them on May 24, 



Hitler. !Hie Fiiliier teing greeted by his supporters in 
the notorious beer cellar at Munich 


and capturing on the 25th Ponte- 
corvo and Aquino, virtually de- 
stroyed in the fighting. The over- 
running of the Hitler line left the 
road to Rome open except for 
minor defences in the Alban TTnig 
See Italy, Campaign in. 

Hitler Plot. Plan to murder 
Adolf Hitler and destroy the Nazi 
regime in Germany, wMch matured 
on July 20, 1944. See July Plot. 

Hitler Youth. German organi- 
zation created by and affiliated to 
the National Socialist party. After 
Hitler’s seizure of power, in 1933, 
it embraced virtually every Ger- 
man child and young person, 
all Christian, Socialist, and other 
youth organizations being aho- 
Hshed. It provided physical train- 
ing, but its chief purpose was the 
indoctrination of members with 
Nazism. It was divided into 
Jungvolkt aged 8 to 14, HiUer 
JugeTid, the Hitler Youth proper, 
hoys from about 14 to 18, and 
Bund Deutscher Model, for German 
girls. Each section had its brown 
uniform and its badges and psendo- 
military ranks; all three were 
under strict discipline, their gath- 
erings, marches, etc., being 
obligatory. The first Reich leader 
was Baldur von SoMrach, the 
second, from 1938, Arthur Axmann. 
It disappeared, with the National 
Socialist party, when the Allies 
occupied Germany, 1945. 

Hitopadesa. Sanslmt collec- 
tion of animal stories told with 
moral purpose, the title signifying 
“ salutary counsel.” A popular 
summary of the Panohatantra, it 
includes many of the fables asso- 
ciated with the legendary Bidpai, 
and is supposed to have been com- 
piled by the Brahman Vishnusar- 
man. Eng. trans. F. Johnson, 1847. 
See Panohatantra ; Sanskrit. 

Hitteren. Large island off the 
W. coast of Norway. Situated S.W. 
of the entrance to the Trondhjem 
Fjord, it is 30 m. long and 10 m. 
wide, its area, including adjacent 
small islands, being 203 sq. m. 
The island, wMch contains nu- 
merous streams and lakes, is hilly, 
rising in parts to over 1,000 ft. 
Fishing is extensively carried on 
and deer abound. 

Hittites. Ancient people in W. 
Asia. The Biblical names, Heth 
and Hittite, denoted at first 
diverse racial elements in pre- 
Israelite Canaan and afterwards 
various N. Syrian tribal con- 
federacies. They are identifiable 
with the Kheta of Egyptian annals 
and bas-reliefs, and the (K)hatti 
of Assyrio-Babylonian records. 
Denoting primarily a dominant 
tribe in the Halys plain, the name 
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ffittites. Beliefs from Caxchemisa» the Hittiie d^. 1. A warrior. 2. Winged sphynz or chimaera. 3. Warriors in 

S ecession. 4. Two winged demons. 5. The citadel mound of Carchemish from the north. 6. Hieroglyphic inacrip- 

ons. 7. Reliefs depicting family life. 8. Woman carrying a child and leading a lamb. 9. Two personages of distinction 


sometimes embraces the confeder- 
acies of city states whereof this 
tribe ttsually formed the head. 

Eastern Asia Minor was occu- 
pied in prehistoric times by agri- 
cultural slender-limbed long-heads 
related to the neolithic brown race 
of the Mediterranean region, Elam, 
and W. Turkistan. They were sub- 
jugated by scattered immigrant 
bands of sturdy, alpine round- 
heads from Armenia and the Cau- 
casus, who were aided by a know- 
ledge of implements and weapons 
of the early copper-age culture. 


By couHtty of the Trustees of the British Muse 

They also bred and harnessed the 
horse, which long afterwards was 
imported from them by Solomon 
(1 Kings 10). 

Well established by the end of 
the 3rd millennium B.C., this early 
Cappadocian activity, through one 
of its offshoots, overturned the first 
dynasty of Babylon about 1925 B.o. 
But its efforts to secure political 
cohesion were impeded by the 
mountain barriers, while the na- 
tions around possessed the advan- 
tage of sea and river communica- 
tions. The upland tribes accord- 


ingly tended to segregate into in- 
dependent city states. At length, 
about 1400, a dynasty was founded 
by Subbiluliuma, who welded his 
neighbours into a close-knit king- 
dom, organized into princedoms 
and prefectures, wherein women 
were accorded official rank. This 
kingdom reduced the Mitannian 
kingdom in N. Mesopotamia to a 
protectorate, held Kadesh as a 
frontier-outpost, made treaties on 
equal terms with Egypt, main- 
tained relations with Babylon, and 
lasted until overthrown in 1200 
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by the Mnsbld, For a time Hittite 
lands played an unimportant r61e, 
but by 1000 their activities revived 
under the spur of an early Iron-age 
culture until Carchemish, in 717, 
and Marash, in 709, were over- 
thrown. This later period is 
preferably called post-Hittite. 

The recognition of a distinctive 
sculptural art at Hamath, Marash, 
and elsewhere led Sayce, in 1880, 
to outline this forgotten empire. 
Besides the remains noticed under 
Boghazkoi, Carchemish, Marash, 
Sakjegeuzi, and Sinjerli, the rock- 
sculptures of Ivriz and Karabel, 
the double-headed eagle and buU- 
sphinxes of Euyuk, are notable. 

The prominent nose and squat 
build, the high cheek-bones and 
black pigtailed hair, the conical 
cap and upturned shoes, the dirk 
and double-axe, the horsed chariot 
and four-wheeled cart of BKttite 
monuments seem to betoken east- 
ern contact. But the features for- 
merly held to prove a mongoloid 
descent characterise upland dwell- 
ers elsewhere, and the qualities of 
leadership point to Caucasian 
rather than Tartar overlordship. 
The art manifests the transmission 
of ideas both from and to S. Meso- 
potamia and the pre-Hellenic 
Aegean. The Ass 3 Tdan script was. 
adapted to the local dialect. The 
religion was based upon the primi- 
tive Anatolian cults, which gave 
prominence to the earth-mother 
and the worship of a sky-god 
Teshub, allied to Thor. See 
Assyria ; Babylonia ; Palestine ; 
ccmavM The Hittite Empire, J. 
Garstang, 1929. See N.V. 

Hiungnu ob HsiUNGirir. An- 
cient mounted pastoral nomads of 
Altaian stock in central Asia. They 
were skin-clad archers, without 
villages or agriculture. The con- 
struction of the Great Wall c. 
214 B.C., followed shortly after by 
another in Chinese Turkistan 
(Sinkiang), frustrated their south- 
ward raids, and led to their 
migration westward. See Uigur, 

ffivltes. One of the ancient 
tribes driven out of their territory 
by the Hebrews on their invasion 
of Palestine. Gibeon and Sheohem 
were two of their chief centres. 
See Palestine. 

l^elmax. Lake of S. Sweden. 
It is 40 m. W. of Stockholm, and 
S.W. of Lake Malar, with which it 
is connected by a canal and the 
Arboda river. It is some 39 m. long 
by 13 m. wide, having an area 
about 195 sq. m. 

Hlinka, Andbbj (1864-1938). 
Slovak ecclesiastic and politician, 
bom at Cemov. Ordained an R.C. 
priest in 1889, he began his political 


championship of the Slovaks in 
the days of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire. Following the creation of 
Czecho-Slovakia in 1918, he be- 
came leader of the Slovak clerical 
party, whose aim was autonomy. 
This went into opposition to the 
Czech clericals in 1929, and there 
was formed a semi-military organ- 
ization called the Hlinka Guard. 

Bdinka died Aug. 16, 1938, the 
leadership of the party passing to 
Father Tiso. After the Munich 
pact and the dismemberment of 
Czecho-Slovakia, the HHnlta Guard 
organized Slovakia on Nazi lines, 
and a revolt which it instigated 
gave Hitler the pretext for invad- 
ing the country. When in 1940 
Slovakia joined the Axis, the 
Hlinka Guard was absorbed into 
the German war machine. 

Ho. Primitive forest tribe in 
the Singhbhum district of Chota 
Nagpur, Bihar province, N. India. 
Sk3ful archers, numbering perhaps 
600,000, they speak a Munda 
dialect and show less Hindu in- 
fluence than the related Santals. 

Hoadley, Benjamin (1676- 
1761). English prelate. Bom at 
Westerham, Kent, Nov. 14, 1676, 
he was educated 
at Catharine 
Hall, Cam- 
bridge. A strong 
politician, he 
supported the 
accession of the 
house of Han- 
over to the 
British throne, 
being rewarded 
with the bishop- 
rics successively of Bangor, Here- 
ford, Salisbury, and Winchester. 
He was a thorough-going Erastian, 
and his theological views were 
nearly akin to those of the 
Unitarians. One of his sermons led 
to the Bangorian Controversy {q.v.), 
in which Hoadley held that sincer- 
ity was the true basis of Christian- 
ity. Died at Chelsea, April 17, 1761. 

Koare, Sib Samuel. British 
poHtician who took the title of 
Viscount Templewood {q.v,). 

Hoaxe-Laval Pact. Proposals 
put forward, Dec., 1935, by Sir 
Samuel Hoare, U.K. foreign s'ecre- 
tary, and Pierre Laval, French 
foreign minister, for ending the 
Italo - Abyssinian War. Their 
recommendation that Abyssinia 
should surrender territory to Italy 
appeared to reward aggression, 
and the proposals were so widely 
and bitterly attacked that on Dec. 
18 Hoare resigned and on the 19th 
the premier, Stanley Baldwin, 
declared that " these proposals are 
absolutely and completely dead.” 



Benjamin Hoadley, 
English prelate 

After Hogarth 


Hoar Frost (A.S. har, white). 
Deposition of ice particles on sur- 
faces when the dew point is below 
32® F. The ice particles or crystals 
readily form like needles and 
feathers on the branches of trees, 
leaves of grass, etc. The heaviest 
hoar frosts are formed when the 
heaviest dews occur, on clear, calm 
mghts, when radiation is little 
impeded. No distinction is made 
between frozen dew and ice formed 
directly from cooled water vapour. 
See Dew ; Frost ; Ice. 

Hoarseness . Roughness of the 
voice, usually due to laryngitis. It 
may often be relieved by inbaliTig 
steam from a jug of boiling water 
to which a teaspoonful of tincture 
of benzoin (friar’s balsam) has 
been added. Hoarseness is often 
associated with a septic focus of 
dental origin. If recurrent and 
intractable, it should arouse sus- 
picion of cancer or tuberculosis of 
the larynx. See Friar’s Balsam; 
Laryngitis ; Voice. 

Hoar-Stone. Unhewn pillar- 
stone, standing alone, often hoary 
with lichen. It is usually a Neo- 
Hthio menhir, sometimes with the 
derivative purpose of a memorial 
or landmark, such as the Haran- 
stan of the Ethelwulf charter of 
A.D. 847. The word designates two 
Worcestershire hamlets, a Glouces- 
tershire menhir, and a long barrow 
at Duntisborne Abbotts. 

Hoatzin. South American bird 
of the family Opisthocomidae. 
Related’ to the game birds, it is 
about the size of a pigeon, and 
resembles a small broad-tailed 
pheasant with an erectile crest on 
its head. The plumage is olive 



Hoatzin. S. American bird 

with white markings above and 
reddish below, and there is a naked 
patch on the breast. 

Hobart. Capital and second 
oldest city in Tasmania. It is 
situated on the S. side of the island 
at the foot of Mt. Wellington, on 
the Derwent, 12 m. horn its 
mouth. It is a port of call for 
European mail steamers and for 
Australian inter-state steamship 
liners, and is the rly. centre for 
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Hobart, Tasmania. A general view 
oi the city, showing Mount Welling- 
ton in the background 

Tasmania. Its beautiful harbour, 
deep and well sheltered, gives a 
fine setting to the city and its 

government house, 

parliament, uni- 
versity, and other 
fine public build- 
ings. Industries 
include taimeries, 
foundries, saw- 
mills, breweries, 
flour mills, and 
fruit-preserving 
the principal ex- 


Eobart arms 


factories, and 
ports are apples, jam, tin, zinc, 
copper, newsprint, and timber. 
Hobart’s climate, comparable to 
that of the south of England, and 
fine scenery attract visitors from 
the northern states. Pop. 71,910. 

Hobaxt-Hampden, Augustus 
Charles (1822-86). British sailor, 
commonly known as Hobart 
Pasha. The third son of the 6th 
earl of Buckinghamshire, he was 
bom April 1, 1822, and entered 
the navy in 1835, In the Russian 
war he served in the Baltic and at 
the siege of Bomarsund, 1854. 
Captain in 1863, ho retired on half- 
pay and, being a i een partisan of 
the Secessionists li the American 
Civil War, obtained the command 
of a blockade runner. In 1867 he 
became naval adviser to the sultan 
of Turkey, was promoted admiral 
and pasha in 1869, and reor- 
ganized the Turldsh navy. He 
died at Milan, June 19, 1886. 

Hobbema, Meindert (1638- 
1709). Butch painter, born at Am- 
sterdam, Oct. 31, 1638. He was the 
friend, possibly the pupil, of 
Ruysdael, whom he accompanied 
on painting expeditions, and 
though ignored by patrons en- 
joyed the friendship of Wouverman 
and the van de Veldes, who painted 
fibres and animals for his compo- 
sitions. The period of his activity 
lasted till about 1669, when he 
took an official post, dying at his 
birthplace, Bee. 7, 1709. Essen- 


Hobbes, John Oliver, Pen- 
name of the British novelist, 
Pearl Mary Teresa Craigie (g.r.). 

Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1679). 
English philosopher. Born at Mal- 
mesbury, April 5, 1588, and edu- 
cated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, he 
became in 1610 tutor to the grand- 
son of the Buke of Devonshire. 
The connexion thus formed with the 
Cavendish family was maintained 
intermittently during the rest of his 
life. His next pupil was the son of 
Sir Gervase Clifton, and in 1631 
he became tutor to the son of his 
first pupil. On 
each occasion a 
continental tour 
was part of the 
scheme of edu- 
cation. Both at 
home and abroad 
Hobbes met 
some of the most 
eminent men of 
the time — Jon- 
son, Bacon, 
Galileo, Des- 
cartes, and 
Selden. For 
Galileo whom he 
met in Florence, 
1636, he always 
had the greatet 
admiration. 

His first ob- 
jects of study 
were classics and 
mathematics — 
he issued in 1628 
a translation of 
Thucydides— but 

Hobart. Plan of the city with the harbour on the Derwent jg g^g ^ political 
tially a painter of q[uiet landscape, philosopher that Hobbes is chiefly 
Hobbema was a master of intimate remembered. In 1640 he wrote a 
detail and firm draughtsmanship, defence of monarchy, published 
The Avenue at Middelharnis is later as two separate treatises en- 
in the National Gallery. titled Human Nature and Be 
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Hobbema. The Avenue, Middelharnis, Holland, the most lamous example or 
the work of this Dutch landscape painter. It was pamted m lo89 

National Gallery, London 
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Corpore Politico (On The Body 
Politic). In view of the political 
situation Hobbes thought it wise 
to leave Eng- i 
land after this ] 
revelation of 
his opinions, 
and spent the 
next eleven 
years abroad. 

He returned to 
England in 

1651, made his Thomas Hobbes, 
peace with the English philosopher 
n « After Dobson 

U o ni m o n - 

wealth, andaftertheRestorationre- 
ceived a pension from Charles II, 
whose mathematical tutor he had 
been in 1646-^8. In 1651 his great- 
est work. The Leviathan, had ap- 
peared, and though the political 
theories were acceptable to the 
monarchy, the Church accused 
its author of atheism. Hobbes 
died at Hardwicke, Dec. 4, 1679. 

In his i^ystem of ethics, Hobbes 
reduces everything to terms of self- 
interest, e.g. friendship is merely 
the sense of mutual dependence, 
and religion is essentially fear of 
inscrutable powers. He conceived 
mankind as living originally in a 
state of anarchy in which “the 
whole life of man is solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish, and short.” To 
abolish this anarchy and its re- 
sultant evils individuals agreed to 
resign the rights to a sovereign 
power, not necessarily one man, 
and the sovereignty thus created 
for the common weal must be 
despotic and irrevocable. 

This political theory, though 
partly vitiated by the fact that it 
is quite unhistorical, exercised an 
extraordinary though largely nega- 
tive influence upon subsequent 
thinkers such as Rousseau, while 
disagreement with Hobbes’s purely 
ethical conclusions proved to be a 
most stimulative influence in the 
realm of ethical speculation. 
Hobbes’s style is unadorned but 
amazingly clear and forceful. See 
Leviathan ; consult also Hobbes, G. 
Croom Robertson, 1886 ; Life, 
LesHe Stephen, 1904 ; Hobbes the 
Philosopher, J. Laird, 1934. 

Hobbs, John Berry (b. 1882). 
English cricketer. Born at Cam- 
bridge, Dec. 16, 
1882, son of a 
groundsman at 
§ Fenner’s, he 
was cricket 
coach at Bed- 
j ford grammar 
school at 19. 
Encouraged by 
Tom Hayward, 
L B. Hobbs, became a 

Exiglish cricketer professional 



player, offering himself to Essex, 
who declined, but being accep- 
ted by Surrey in 1903. Prob- 
ably the most attractive as well as 
consistent batsman who ever 
opened an innings, by 1907 he was 
playing for England at Melbourne, 
Australia. His career, lasting until 
1934, brought him over 60,000 
runs, includhag 197 centuries, both 
unparalleled achievements. A 
remarkable year for Hobbs was 

1925, when he headed the averages, 
totalled 3,024 runs, made 16 cen- 
turies (a record which stood 22 
years), and passed Grace’s tally 
of 126 centuries. His highest mn- 
ings was 316 not out, at Lord’s in 

1926, a record for the ground. The 
last of his 41 appearances against 
the Australians was at the age of 
47. As a fieldsman at cover point 
he was unsurpassed. Hobbs wrote 
several books of reminiscences, 
notably My Life Story, 1935 ; also 
the article on Cricket in this 
Encyclopedia. 

Hobby {Falco subbuteo). Migra- 
tory falcon found in the southern 
districts of England during the 
summer. Of graceful shape, about 
a foot in length, and of reddish 
colour with white throat and 
breast, it feeds upon small birds 
and insects and is useful to the 
agriculturist. It was formerly used 
in hawking (g'.v.). 

Hobby-Horse. Old-time fea- 
ture at &irs, pageants, and other 
popular festivities. It consisted of 



Hobby-Horse. An old English figure 

From a print published by T. Tegg in 1839 

a gaudily coloured pasteboard or 
wooden figure of the head and hind 
quarters of a caparisoned horse 
girt round the waist of a per- 
former, who imitated the cur- 
vetidgs of the animal. 

The character appears with the 
other persons of the morris dance 
on a painted window of a house at 
Betley, Staffs. “ Hobby-horse ” 
was one of the names given to the 


“draisive,” an early form of 
bicycle propelled by the feet, in- 
vented by Baron von Drais, and 
also denotes a toy horse, and the 
horse of the merry-go-round. like 
the modern “ hobby,” the term has 
been applied to a favourite occu- 
pation or topic. Hobby comes 
from mid. Eng. hobhi, perhaps a 
corruption of Robin, a name given 
to a horse. See Bicycle. 

Hobday, Sir Frederick T. G. 
(1870—1939). British veterinary 
surgeon. After leaving Burton 
grammar school he worked in an 
office, but was apprenticed to a 
local veterinary surgeon and 
studied at the Royal Veterinary 
College, qualifying in 1892. He 
became honorary veterinary sur- 
geon to the king, principal of the 
R.V.C., and honorary feUow of the 
Royal Society of Medicine. In the 
First Great War he served in 
France, Flanders, Italy, and Al- 
bania. Knighted in 1933, he re- 
ceived honours from several 
foreign countries. His autobio- 
graphy, Fifty Years a Veteri- 
nary Surgeon, was published in 
1938, and he was editor of the 
Veterinary Journal. He'died June 
24, 1939. 

Hobgoblin. Traditional elf or 
goblin, generally of terrifying ap- 
pearance. The prefix. Hob, is 
probably a corruption of Robin, 
and the name may have originally 
represented only the Robin Good- 
fellow of ‘English folklore. 

Hobbouse, Arthur Hobhouse, 
Baron (1819-1904). British law- 
yer. He was born at Hadspen, 
Somerset, 

Nov. 10, 1819. : 

Educated at I 
Eton and Bal- 
liol College, 

Oxford, he 
became a bar- 
rister, soon 
enjoyed a large 
practice in the ^ 
nViflTiPftrv Hobhouse, 

0 nan eery Britisli lawyet 
courts, and 

took silk in 1862. In 1872, having- 
then retired from work, he was 
appointed legal member of the 
council of In(£a, but his best work 
was done between 1881 and 1901 
as a member of the judicial com- 
mittee of the privy council. In 
1877 he was knighted, and in 1885 
he was made a baron. The title- 
expired with him, Dec. 6, 1904. 

Hoboken. City of New Jersey, 
U.S.A., in Hudson co. It stands 
on the W. of the Hudson river, 
adjoining Jersey City and opposite 
New York, with which it is con- 
nected by ferries, the Hudson and 
Manhattan tubes, and the Holland 
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tunnel. It is a terminus of several 
rlys. With an area of 1*3 sq. m. 
and a pop. of 60,115, including 
Italian, German, Irish, and Polish 
elements, Hoboken is the most 
densely populated city in the 
U.S.A. 

Hoboken occupies the site of a 
Dutch farm razed by the Indians 
in 1643. It was laid out as a town 
in 1804, incorporated 1849, and 
received its charter in 1855. Once 
fashionable, it is now an industrial 
and shipping centre, with foun- 
dries, light and heavy engineering 
works, and factories for leather, 
silk, chemicals, pencils, and water- 
proof fabrics. During the First 
Great War it was the chief troop 
embarkation point. A dock fire in 
1900 caused damage valued at 
£2,500.000. 

Hobson, Richmond Pearson 
(1870-1937). U.S. sailor. Born 
in Alabama, Aug. 17, 1870, he 
was educated at the U.S. naval 
academy, afterwards studying for 
his profession in Paris, He be- 
came a constructor, but saw active 
service in the war against Spain, 
being at the bombardment of 
Matanzas and the expedition 
against San Juan de Puerto. His 
great exploit was sinking the 
Merrimao on Juno 3, 1898, at 
the entrance to Santiago Harbour, 
this being an attempt to shut in 
the Spanish fleet. This feat 
made him the idol of America. In 
1903 he retired from the service, 
and during 1906-16 sat in congress 
for Alabama. He died in 1937. 

Hobson, Thomas (c. 1644r-1631). 
Cambridge carrier and livery-stable 
keeper. His invariable refusal to 
allow any horse to be taken from 
his stables except in its proper turn 
is said to have given rise to the 
expression, Hobson’s choice, i.e. 
take it or leave it. He continued 
his journeys to London until 1630, 
when they were suspended on ac- 
count of the plague. Milton wrote 
two humorous epitaphs on him, 
and a street and conduit in Cam- 
bridge are named after him. 

Hobson-Jobson. Anglo-Indian 
term denoting a native festal 
excitement, especially during the 
Moharram celebration of the death 
of two of Mahomet’s grandsons. It 
is the British soldiers’ version, 
traceable back to 1829, of the 
wailing cry Ya Hasan, Ya Hosain. 
Earlier variants were Hossy Gossy, 
1673 ; Hossein Jossein, 1720 ; and 
the Dutch Jaksom Baksom, 1726. 
The term was chosen by Sir H. 
Yule and A. C. Burnell as the title 
of their glossary of colloquial 
Anglo-Indian words and phrases, 
rev. ed. 1903. 


Hocbe, Lazare (1768-97). A 
French soldier. Bom near Ver- 
sailles, June 25, 1768, he was in the 
Guard before 
the Revolution. 
He remained in 
the army after 
the fall of the 
monarchy, 
and in 1792 
became an 
officer. Almost 
at once he was 
made a general 
and placed at 
the head of an army. In the winter 
of 1793-94 he won several brilliant 
victories over the Austrians and 
Russians, but was imprisoned as a 
traitor. He was speedily released 
and in the field against the royal- 
ists in arms in La Vendee. Hoohe 
was successful there, but met with 
failure when he organized and led 
ah expedition to invade Ireland in 
1796. He was afterwards in a 
command on the Rhine. Hoche 
had just resigned the post of 
minister for war when he died at 
Wetzlar, Sept. 19, 1797. It was 
thought that his career might have 
rivalled Bonaparte’s had he lived, 
and he was one of the more at- 
tractive figures of the Revolution. 
Pron. Ohsh. 

Hochelaga. Name of a suburb 
of Montreal and of a county in the 
island of Montreal, Canada. It 
preserves the name of a native 
village inhabited by the Hochelaga 
or Beaver Indians. Jacques 
Cartier found the place in 1535, 
and in 1642 Montreal was founded. 

Hochldrcb or Hocheirohen, 
Battle of. Fought during the 
Seven Years’ War, Oct. 14, 1768, 
between the Prussians on the one 
side and the Austrians and their 
allies on the other. Hochkirch is 
a village near Dresden. After his 
victory over the Russians at 
Zomdorf on Aug. 26, Frederick the 
Great hastened to the help of his 
brother Henry, whose army cover- 
ing Dresden was faced by a much 
stronger one. Frederick decided 
to attack, but by a coincidence, 
Daun, the Austrian leader, made 
the same resolve. The result was a 
desperate encounter on the morn- 
ing of Oct. 14, the Austrians having 
used the night to surround their 
foes. The Prussians fought well 
but were driven from the field, 
leaving many guns as spoil. They 
lost about 10,000 men out of 
40,000 engaged ; the Austrians 
7,500 out of 80,000-90,000. See 
Seven Years’ War. 

Hochst. German town, on the 
Main, at its junction with the 
Nidda. It was a co. when incor- 



porated in 1928 as a borough with 
Frankfort. Originally a Carol- 
ingian settlement, it has a church, 
S. Justinus, dating from the 9th 
century, a monastery of 1441, and 
a partly destroyed castle that was 
a residence of the Mainz arch- 
bishop-electors. It was the seat 
of one of the three main plants of 
the I.G. chemical trust, and of 
great engineering works, as well 
as of one of the early factories of 
fine porcelain (1746-98). Here in 
1622 the Imperialists under Tilly 
defeated the Protestants ; and in 
1795 the Austrians, the French. 

Hocbstadt. An old Bavarian 
town on the Danube, 55 m. N.W. 
of Munich, at a height of 1,400 ft 
It has two Gothic churches of the* 
12th and 13th centuries, and a 
castle of the 16th. Industry is 
connected with agriculture. HSch- 
stadt is known in connexion with 
the battle called by the English 
Blenheim (after the village of 
Blindheim), Aug. 13, 1704. Pop. 
2,186. See Blenheim, Battle of. 

Hock. German white wine, 
grown in the Rhine district and 
locally known as Hochheimer, from 
Hochheim, on the Main. The 
anglicised name hook is now ap- 
plied generally to all Rhine white 
wines. Most of these can be had 
either stiU or sparkling, among the 
best of the former being Liebfrau- 
milch and Marcobruim; of the 
latter, Johannisberg, Liebfrau- 
milch, and Ehrenbreitstein. Hock 
has a characteristic flavour and 
bouquet ; it is a full-bodied, stable 
wine, containing 9-12 p.c. alcohol. 
Similar wines, made in Australia, 
California and elsewhere from the 
hock or Riesling vine, are usually 
sweeter than the Rhine wines. 

Hockey (Eng. hook ; Fr. hoquet. 
crook). Outdoor game played for 
centuries in various countries 
under various names. In Ireland 
a similar game is known as hurley, 
jn Scotland as shinty, in Wales as 
bandy. The earliest form of the 
game is traceable to Ireland, and 
appears to have been originally 
played by one individual against 
another. The Irish game is 
referred to in the will of the 
first Irish king, Cathair Moir 
(d. 148). Cathair gave Crimthaun 
60 hurling balls made of brass, 
with an equal number of hurlets. 

There is an altar pot in the 
Copenhagen national museum 
made c. 1330, on which are 
depicted two hockey players with 
sticks and a baU, apparently 
bullying in the modem style. In 
a waU bmlt at Athens by Themis- 
tocles (614-449 B.o.) a bas-relief 
has been found showing two 
2 1E5 
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youths with hooked sticks similar- 
ly engaged, two others behind 
them holding hooked sticks. 
Fourteentli-oentury windows in 
Canterbury and Gloucester cathe- 
drals show a boy striking a ball 
with a hooked stick. 
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Hookey is played between two 
teams of not more than eleven 
players each. The object of the 
game is to force the ball into the 
opponents’ goal. The team scoring 
the most goals wins. Correct forma- 
tion of a team is five forwards, 
three half-backs, two backs, and a 
goalkeeper. A game lasts 70 mins., 
the teams changing ends after 
35 mins. The dimensions of the 
ground are : length, 100 yds., 
breadth, 55-60 yds. It is rect- 
angular, as in football, the longer 
boundary lines being called side- 
lines and the shorter, goal-lines. 
The goals are 12 ft. wide and 7 ft. 
high, and should be fitted with 
good nets. 

In front of each goal is drawn a 
line 4 yds. long and 3 ins. wide 
parallel to and 15 yds. from the 
goal-line. This line is continued 
at both ends to the goal-line by 
drawing quarter circles (3 ins. 
wide) with the goal-posts as 
centres. This constitutes the 


Hockey. Plan of the field with di- 
mensions laid down hy the Hockey 
Association 

As now played, hockey became a 
recognized game about 1883, 
when a standard set of rules was 
framed by a Wimbledon club. In 
the same year the game was 
adopted by Cambridge university, 
and later by Oxford ; the first 
inter- varsity match being played 
in 1890. On Jan. 18, 1886, repre- 
sentatives of eight clubs met at 
the Holborn Restaurant, London, 
and the Hookey Association was 
founded, its principal object being 
to consider draft rules. The organ- 
ization of the association gave a 
great impetus to the game, and 
Irish, Welsh, and Scottish, as well 
as English divisional and county 
associations quickly sprang into 
existence. 


games were 
started in 1890, teams from the N. 
and S. of England being opposed. In 
1895 the first international game 
was decided, England defeating 
Ireland at Richmond by five goals 
to nil. In 1900 an international 
board was formed to make and 
alter rules of the game. The 
hockey associations of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales aU 
appomt representatives to the 
board, which is under their 
control. Hockey is included in 
the Olympic games. 


striking circle. The ball is of the 
same size as a cricket ball, 

' covered in white leather or 
leather painted white ; it may be 
seamless or sewn. The sticks are 
of ash, have a flat front surface 
and curved blade, and may not 
weigh more than 28 oz. They 
must pass through a ring with a 
diameter of 2 ins. 

Outline of Play 

Bully. The game is started by 
a bully in the centre of the ground. 
One player from each team takes 
part in the bully. They stand 
squarely facing the side-lines. Each 
taps first the ground on his own 
side of the baU and then his 
opponent’s stick three times alter- 
nately, after which one of them 
must play the ball with his stick, 
before it is put into general play. 

Qoal. A goal is scored when the 
ball passes between the uprights 
below the cross-bar, and wholly 
over the goal-line, the ball having 
been hit or touched by the stick of 


Hockey. Typical scenes in the game. 1. The bully off. 2. A player securw 
the ball. 3. Flay near the goal. 4. Goalkeeper effecting a clearance. 5. A stiff 
tussle m mid-field 
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an attacker while within the 
striking circle. 

Comers, When the hall is sent 
over the goal-line by or off an 
attacker or by a defender un- 
intentionally from a distance of 
25 yds. or more from the goal- 
line, a bully takes place 25 yds. 
from the goal-line in a direct line 
from where the ball went over. 
When a defending player sends the 
ball over his own goal-line un- 
intentionally from a distance of 
less than 25 yds. from the goal- 
line, the penalty is a corner hit. 
This is a free Mt by an attacker 
(usually an outside-forward) from 
a point on the back-line or side- 
liue not more than 3 yds. from 
the comer flag. If the baU is sent 
intentionally over the back-line 
by or off a defender, a penalty 
comer is given, which is taken 
from any spot on the defenders’ 
goal-line on either side of the 
goal, but not within 10 yds. of a 
goal-post. 

All defenders must stand behind 
their goal-line, and attackers must 
stand outside the circle. From a 
corner hit no shot at a goal may 
be made until the baU has, been 
stopped (not necessarily motion- 
less) on the ground by an attacker 
or hit after it has struck or been 
played by a defender. 

BoU-In. When the baU is played 
over either side-line, it is rolled 
in, not bounced, by a player of 
the opposing team from the point 
on the line at which it left the field 
of play, no other player standing 
within 7 yds. 

Offside, A player is offside when 
the baU is hit or rolled in unless 
there are at least three opponents 
between him and his opponents’ 
goal, or the striker or roller-in be 
nearer to the opponents’ goal-line. 
The penalty is a free hit to the 
opposing team at the spot where 
the offence occurred. No player 
can be offside in his own half of 
the field. 

Offences. The rules, in the in- 
terests of the game and of safety, 
place various restrictions on the 
manner in which the game is to be 
played, in addition to those 
[e.g. offside) mentioned above. 
They are : a player (1) may not 
play left-handed; (2) may not 
raise his stick above his shoulder ; 

(3) may not undercut the ball ; 

(4) may not intentionaUy use any 
part of his body, except his hand, 
to stop the ball ; (5) may not kick 
or carry the ball ; (6) may not 
hook, hold, or strike at an oppo- 
nent or his stick ; (7) may not 
obstruct an opponent by imposing 
his body or stick to prevent the 


opponent from playing the ball ; 
(8) may not interfere with the 
game unless with stick in hand. 

The goalkeeper is permitted to 
kick, but only when in the 
striking circle; rough or danger- 
ous play is not permitted. 

The umpire is to refrain from 
enforcing a penalty where it would 
be giving an advantage to the 
offending team. 

Penalties. In breaches outside 
the circle, a free hit is awarded 
to the opposing team.. Inside the 
circle for a breach by an attacker, 
a free hit is also awarded. For 
a breach by a defender in the 
circle, a penalty comer or a penalty 
bully is awarded to the attacking 
team. For a simultaneous breach, 
the game is restarted by a bully 
on the spot where the breach 
occurred, except that no such 
bully is to be played within 
5 yds. of the goal-line. A penalty 
bmly is awarded for an intentional 
breach by a defender in the circle 
to prevent a goal from being 
scored, or where a goal would 
probably have been scored had an 
unintentional breach not occurred. 

The penalty bully is taken by 
the offender (unless he has been 
incapacitated or suspended), and 
any attacker on a spot 5 yds. in 
front of the centre of the goal- 
line. Until completion of the 
bully, all the other players remain 
outside the nearer 25 yds. line. 

If during the bully the ball pass 
wholly (1) over the goal-hue or 
under the cross-bar, off the stick 
of the attacker or stick or person 
of the defender, a goal is scored ; 
(2) over any part of the goal-line 
within the circle, off the stick or 
person of the defender, the buUy 
is taken again ; (3) outside the 
circle in all other cases, the game 
is restarted by a bully at the centre 
of the nearer 25 yds. line. 

In case of a breach during the 
bully (a) by the attacker, the 
game is restarted by a bully at 
the centre of the nearer 25 yds. 
line ; {h) by the defender, a goal is 
awarded; (c) simultaneoulsy, the 
bully is re-taken. 

D. O. night 

Hockey foe Women. Although 
originally for men only, hockey 
was recognized as a suitable pas- 
time for women, and in 1895 the 
All-England women’s hockey asso- 
ciation was formed. In the same 
year ladies’ teams from England 
and Ireland met at Brighton. 
There are also associations for 
women’s hockey in Ireland, Scot- 
land, Wales, and other countries ; 
most are affiliated to the inter- 


national federation of women’s 
hockey associations. The rules of 
the game are slightly different 
from those for men. See also 
Hurling ; Ice Hockey. 

Hocking, Joseph (1855-1937). 
British nonconformist- minister 
and novelist. Bom in Cornwall, a 
brother of Silas Hocking, he was 
educated at Victoria university, 
Manchester, and for a 'time was a 
land surveyor. In 1884 he became 
minister of a Methodist church, 
and was a popular preacher. It is 
chiefly by his novels that he is 
generally known, his first story, 
Jabez Easterbrook, 1891, having 
been followed by at least one work 
of fiction annually for some 40 
years. Many of these attained 
wide popularity as serials and in 
volumes. He died March 4, 1937. 

Hocking, Silas ILitto (1860- 
1935). British novelist. Bom in 
Cornwall, March 24, 1850, and edu- 
cated privately, 
he was ordained 
minister of the 
United Metho- 
dist Church in 
1870, and held 
various pas- 
torates until 
1896, when he 
retired. His 
first story, 
Alec Green, ap- 
peared in 1878, 
and was followed by Her Benny, 
1879, this being the first of a 
sequence of novels, chiefly of a 
religious tendency, which enjoyed 
wide popularity. Hocking twice 
stood for parliament, and in 1923 
published My Book of Memory. 
He died Sept. 15, 1935. 

Hockley-in-tke-Hole. Former 
name of Bay Street, Clerkenwell, 
London, E.G. Notorious in the 
17th and 18th centuries as a resort 
of thieves, highwaymen, bull- 
baiters, bulldog breeders, and in- 
famous women, it had a bear gar- 
den which aU classes patronised, 
where prize-fighting, cock-fighting, 
wrestling, and duels took place. 

Hocktide. Old English holiday 
observed on the second Monday 
and Tuesday after Easter. For- 
merly, in rural districts, Hock 
Tuesday was one of the days cn 
which rent and other regular 
charges were paid. On Hock Mon- 
day it was the custom for the men 
to bind with ropes every woman 
or girl they met, releasing her on 
payment of a small sum of money, 
which was given to the Church. 
On Hock Tuesday the women 
bound the men. 

The custom apparently origin- 
ated about the 12th century, and 



Silas E. Hocking, 
British novelist 
Bussell 
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died out early in the 18th. In Lon- 
don in the 15th and 16th centuries 
Hocktide was called Hobtide. The 
old Coventry play of Hock Tues- 
day, performed before Queen 
Elizabeth at Kenilworth in 1575, 
represented Saxons fighting with 
Danes and Saxon women binding 
and leading the Danes captive. 

Hodder Stoughton. Lon- 
don publishing house, founded by 
Matthew Hodder and T. W. 
Stoughton in 1868. In 1902 John 
Ernest Hodder-Wfiliams, who was 
knighted in 1919, joined the firm. 
Initial success was achieved with 
From Log Cabin to White House, 
a memoir of President Garfield by 
W. M. Thayer. In 1885 the Rev. 
(later Sir) WiUiam Robertson 
NicoU (^.v.) became editor in chief 
and literary adviser. In 1886 he 
started The British Weekly, 
through which he speedily made 
himself the chief nonconformist 
journalist, and a few years after- 
wards The Bookman. The firm 
became a limited company in 1919 
and added several subsidiary book 
publishing companies through the 
years. The parent firm developed 
a large output of fiction, religious 
books, and biographies. After The 
Boolnnan was sold in 1935 and The 
British Weekly in 1946, it concen- 
trated entirely on books. 

Hoddesdou. Town and (with 
Broxboume and Wormley) urban 
district of Hertfordshire, England. 
It is on the river Lea, 4 m. S.E. 
of Hertford, on the railway, and 
was a fishing resort of Izaak Wal- 
ton, in whose book it is mentioned. 
On ‘the N.E. border is the building 
which gave its name to the Rye 
House Plot {q.v.). Broxbourne 
Woods cover 300 acres. Market 
day. Wed. Pop. 12,760. 

Hodeida. Seaport of Arabia. 
It lies about 150 m. N. by W. of the 
strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, in the 
Yemen, on the E. coast of the Red 
Sea. The Turks had a fort here. 
It has some trade, exporting coffee, 
hides, cotton, millet, and senna. 
It was occupied during the First 
Great War by a British garrison, 
which was attacked by the Imam 
Yehia, head of the Zaidi sect of 
Muslims, in Aug., 1919. The Brit- 
ish evacuated it in Jan., 1921. See 
Yemen. 

Hodge* Character in William 
Stevenson’s comedy. Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle, 1575. He is Gammer 
Gurton’s servant and his name, a 
nickname for Roger, has since 
served as a conventional designa- 
tion for an English farm labourer 
or countryman. Regarded as more 
or less of a simpleton, he was cus- 
tomarily given things of inferior 


quality under the belief that he 
would not know the difference, 
hence the hodge razors referred to 
in Carlyle’s Miscellanies, which 
were never meant to shave but 
only to be sold. 

Hodge, JoHK (1855-1937). A 
British labour leader. Bom at 
Muirkirk, Ayrshire, Oct. 29, 1855, 
he was educated at Motherwell 
and Glasgow. He formed and be- 
came secretary of the British Steel 
Smelters’, MiU, Iron, and Tinplate 
Workers’ Association ; and was pre- 
sident of the T.U.C. in 1892, and 
of the British section of the inter- 
national congress at Zurich, 1893. 
He was elected M.P. for Gorton in 
1906, and was minister of labour, 
1916-17, transferring then to the 
ministry of pensions. When the 
Labour party decided not to join 
the Lloyd George ministry in 1919, 
Hodge resigned. He lost his seat 
in 1923, and died at Bexhill, Aug. 
10, 1937. An autobiography, 
Workman’s Cottage to Windsor 
Castle, appeared in 1931. 

Hodges, Fraot (1887-1947). 
British politician. He was bom 
at Woolaston, Glos, April 30, 1887, 
and went to an elementary school 
at AbertiUery and Ruskin College, 
Oxford. Having worked as a col- 
lier and miners’ agent, he became 
general secretary of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, 1918- 
23, and of the Miners’ International 
Federation, 1920-27. In the former 
capacity he refused to press for a 
national wages pool during the 
coal disputes of 1921. Returned to 
parliament by Lichfield in 1923, 
he was civil lord of the Admiralty 
in the first Labour government. 
Later he left the Labour move- 
ment, becoming a director of com- 
panies, a member of the Central 
Electricity Board and of the in- 
dustrial court. He wrote My 
Adventures as a Labour Leader, 
1925. He died June 3, 1947. 

Hodgkin, Thomas (1831-1913). 
British'historian. Born in London, 
July 29, 1831, of Quaker parentage, 
Hodgkin was educated at Loudon 
university and became partner in 
a bank at Newcastle-on-Tyne. By 
study he made himself an author- 
ity on the so-called Dark Ages. 
His greatest work is Italy and her 
Invaders, 1880-99 ; he also wrote 
Theodoric the Goth, 1891 ; Life of 
Charles the Great, 1897 ; and 
Vol. 1 of Longman’s Political 
History of England, 1906. He 
died March 2, 1913. 

A son, Robert Howard Hodgkin 
(b. 1877), was provost, 1937-46, 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, of 
which he pub. a history, 1949, 
Six Centuries of an Oxford College, 


and wrote a standard History of 
the Anglo-Saxons. 1935. 

Hodgkin’s Disease ob Lyh- 
PHADENOMA. Disease character- 
ised by ^adual enlargement of the 
lymphatic glands throughout the 
body. The cause is unknown. 
Young men are most frequently 
affected. The glands in the neck 
are usually the first to become en- 
larged, and thereafter the condi- 
tion slowly spreads to those in the 
armpit, groin, chest, and abdo- 
men. Usually the spleen and liver 
are enlarged or altered. The pa- 
tient gradually becomes anaemic, 
and the pressure of the enlarged 
glands upon the windpipe may 
cause difficulty in breathing, or 
pressure upon the oesophagus 
difficulty in swallowing. Pressure 
upon nerves may cause severe pain 
in various parts of the body. The 
heart may be displaced, and its 
action interfered with. Death 
generally occurs in from one to 
three years. Sometimes the dis- 
ease remains stationary for pro- 
longed periods. Complete recovery 
is rare, but it has been found em- 
pirically that certain patients 
recover who have been m contact 
with war gases of the mustard 
group. High protein diet and local 
application of X-rays are recom- 
mended as treatment. 

Hodgkinson, Eatok (1789- 
1861). A British mathematician. 
Bom at Anderton, Cheshire, he 
worked on a farm. In 1811 he 
moved to Salford, where his apti- 
tude for mathematics gained him 
admittance to a brilliant scientific 
circle. In 1822 his paper On the 
Transverse Strains and Strength 
of Materials, in which he fixed the 
position of the neutral line in sec- 
tions of rupture and fracture, was 
read to the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of Manchester. To 
the same body he communicated 
the result of his studies in the 
strength of iron beams, which 
were eventually embodied in the 
Hodgkinson beam. He was con- 
sulted on many engineering prob- 
lems, e.g. by Stephenson with 
regard to the construction of the 
Britannia Bridge. He died at 
Higher Broughton, Manchester, 
June 18, 1861. 

Hodgson, Ralph (b. 1871). An 
English poet. A Yorkshireman, 
he worked as a journalist in Lon- 
don, becoming editor of Fry’s 
Magazine ; was appointed in 1924 
lecturer in poetry at Tohoku uni- 
versity, Japan ; and later resided 
in Ohio. His first book. Last 
Blackbird and other poems, ap- 
peared in 1907. His poetry is 
lyrical, direct, and vigorous in 
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2 .gf. The Song of Honour; in- 
spired by love of animals in The 
BtiU, tending to the sentimental in 
The Bells of Heaven. A popular 
poem is Time, You Old Gipsy Man. 
Hodgson won the Polignac prize 
and an award made by the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, 
New York. 

Hodgson, Shadwobth Holl- 
WAY (1832-1912). British meta- 
physician. Bom at Boston, Lines, 
Dec. 25, 1832, he was educated at 
Rnghy and Osdord. According to 
him, objectivity is nothing in itself 
beyond consciousness, but some- 
thing belonging to consciousness. 
Existence is presence in conscious- 
ness. Physical happenings are not 
causes*, but “ real conditions ” of 
psychical happenings. This view 
he declared to be identical with 
those put forward in the Platonic 
dialogue Parmenides — ^that the 
phenomenal world exists only in 
so far as it is the manifestation of 
the idea, that being and thought 
are the same. The most Important 
of his works are Time and Space, 
1865 ; The Philosophy of Reflec- 
tion, 1878; The Metaphysic of 
Experience, 1898. Hodgson, who 
was president of the Anstotelian 
Society, died June 13, 1912. 

Hddme2d-Vdsarhely. Town 
of Hungary, in the co. of Csongrad. 
It stands on Lake Hodos, near the 
right bank of the river Tisza 
(Theiss), from whose floods it is 
protected by dykes. Modem in ap- 
pearance, the town has several im- 
posing buildings, including a town 
hall, hospitals, apd a gymnasium. 
It lies in a fertile agricultural 
district, and the township includes 
nearly 300 sq. m. of the surround- 
ing territory. It is noted for a flue 
breed of horned cattle, and rears 
horses, sheep, and pigs. There are 
extensive vineyards in the locality, 
where choice white and red wines 
are produced. Cereals, chiefly 
wheat, oats, barley, maize, and 
millet, are grown, and brewing, oil 
refining, and the manufacture of 
tobacco are carried on. Pop. 
61,736, mostly Magyars, two-thirds 
Protestants. 

Hodograph (Gr. hodoSf way, 
course; grapheiUt to describe). 
Curve of which the radius vector 
represents the magnitude and 
direction of a moving particle. If 
from any fixed point lines be drawn 
at every instant representing in 
magnitude and direction the veloc- 
ity of a point describing any path in 
any manner, the extremities of these 
lines form a curve which is called 
the hodograph. It enables many 
problems of motion to' be solved in 
a simple way. 


Hodson, James Lansdale (b. 
1891). British author and jour- 
nalist. Born in Lancashire, Aug. 
27, 1891, he joined the Daily 
Mail in 1913. After service in the 
First Great War, he rejoined that 
paper and became news editor of 
its northern edition, 1924-29. 
Later he was a special writer for 
the News Chronicle, Sunday 
Times, and Allied Newspapers. 
A war correspondent 1939-42, he 
worked on ofiSeial films including 
Desert Victory, and Tunisian Vic- 
tory. Hodson wrote several 
novels, e,g. God’s in His Heaven, 
1935 ; Carnival at Blackport, 
1937 ; Jonathan North, 1939 ; 
English Family, 1947 ; plays, in- 
cluding Red Night ; Harvest in the 
North ; and a book of travel. Our 
Two Englands. 

Hodson, William Stephen 
Raikes (1821-58). British soldier. 
Born at Maisemore Court, near 
Gloucester, March 19, 1821, and 
educated at Rugby and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he entered the 
army and proceeded in 1844 to 
India. Here he gained a unique 
reputation as adjutant, and even- 
tually as commander of a corps of 
guides. In 1855, owing to con- 
cision in the regimental accounts, 
he was removed from his com- 
mand, but a second court of in- 
quiry cleared his character. 

During the Indian Mutiny, Hod- 
son did signal service as commander 
of a body of irregular cavalry, 
known as Hodson’s Horse, and as 
chief of the intelligence department. 
After the taking of Delhi, with only 
50 men, he pursued and brought 
back the Mogul. On the following 
day, with 100 men, he tracked the 
princes of Delhi to the tomb where 
they had taken refuge. The princes 
surrendered, but as the mob seemed 
likely to attempt a rescue, Hodson 
shot the princes one by one with 
his own hand; an act most ad- 
versely criticised. He died near 
Lucknow, March 12, 1858. 

Hodza, Milan (1878-1944). A 
Czecho-Slovak politician. Bom 
a subject of the Dual Monarchy, 
the son of a pastor, he studied law 
at Budapest arid Vienna univer- 
sity, and was elected as a Slovak 
to the Hungarian parliament in 
1905. He was appointed Czecho- 
slovak minister to Hungary in 
1918 and prime minister of his 
country in 1935. Advocating co- 
operation between all the racial 
elements, but granting autonomy 
to Ruthenia, he resisted German 
claims for the cession of the 
Sudetenland; but on Sept. 20, 
1938, he resigned, foreseeing the 
Munich agreement, whereupon he 


retired to Switzerland. Hodza 
joined the Czecho-Slovak state 
council in London as vice-presi- 
dent in 1940, but soon resigned. 
He was in Florida when he died, 
June 27, 1944. 

Hoe. Instrument for breaking 
up the ground. The hand hoe is 
best made with a neck curved like 



Hoe. CommoB forms of this garden 
implement. 1. Half moon. 2. S-in. 
steel. 8. Onion hoe with handle. 

4. Dutch hoe 

that of a swan ; the horse-hoe, or 
grubber, for cultivation between 
the rows of roots or cereals, may 
be either a small three-shared ma- 
chine that can be drawn by one 
horse, or a larger contrivance with 
as many as ten tines. The uses 
of the hoe are to remove weeds, 
to break up winter cap, and to pro- 
duce a surface mulch by which the 
undue evaporation of moisture is 
prevented. /See Agriculture; Egypt. 

Hoe, Richaed March (1812- 
86). American inventor. Born at 
New York, Sept. 12, 1812, son oi 
an English emi- 
grant who in- 
vented the Hoe 
printing press, 
he became a 
partner in his 
father’s busi- 
ness. He and 
his two bro- 
thers became 
managers of 
the firm in 1841, and five years later 
produced a rotary press, the first of 
its kind, named Hoe’s Lightning 
Press. An improvement appeared 
in 1871, which printed on both 
sides of the paper, which it cut and 
folded. Hoe died at Florence. 
June 7, 1886. See Printing, 
Hoenir* One of the three gods 
in Norse mythology, the long- 
legged one, the lord of the ooze, 
synonymous with stork. After 
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Midgard, the abode of mankind, 
was formed, Odin, Hoenir, and 
Lodur made man and woman 
from an ash and an elm, Hoenir’s 
gift being speech. He is said to 
have first used the divining rod 
for revealing hidden waters. 

Hoerbiger, Hans (1860-1931). 
Austrian physicist, born in Vienna 
Hov- 29, 1860. After having been 
successful as inventor and techni- 
cian, he elaborated in Welteislehre 
(Glacial Cosmogony) a theory 
ascribing the creation and de- 
velopment of celestial bodies to 
the agglomeration of ice and the 
reciprocal infiuence of ice and sun. 
Much discussed in 1912-14, his 
teachings were rejected by most 
astronomers, but continue to exer- 
cise some influence. 

Hoescb, Leopold von (1881- 
1936). German diplomatist. Born 
June 10, 1881, at Dresden, he came 
of a family of Ruhr industrialists. 
After studying law he entered the 
foreign office in 1907, and served 
before the First Great War in 
Peking (Peiping), Paris, Madrid, 
and London. As charg6 d’affaires 
at Paris, in 1924 he was promoted 
to ambassador. A sincere advo- 
cate of cooperation, he success- 
fully represented the Stresemann- 
Briand poficy. After the death of 
these statesmen he applied for 
transfer to London, where as am- 
bassador from Sept., 1932, until 
his sudden death on April 10, 1936, 
he won high esteem while incur- 
ring the dislike of the Nazi 
government. 

Hoetzsch, Otto (1876-1946). 
German historian and politician. 
Born Feb. 14, 1876, at Leipzig, he 
became professor at the Posen 
(Poznan) academy in 1906 and at 
Berlin in 1920. In the Reichstag, 
1919-30, he was a moderate Con- 
servative, leaving his party when 
its leader Hugenberg began plot- 
ting with Hitler. A member of 
German delegations to Geneva, 
1927-30, he approved of the 
policy of conciliation. He was an 
authority on Russia, writing popu- 
lar books on that country and 
other subjects of contemporary 
history. Suspected of participa- 
tion in the July plot of 1944, he 
suffered persecution by the Nazis, 
dying Aug. 30, 1946. 

Hof. German town, in Bavaria, 
30 m. N.N.E. of Baireuth and near 
the Czech frontier. It is a rly. 
junction and before the Second 
Great War was an airport. An 
industrial centre, it makes textiles, 
carpets, machinery, china, and 
preserved foods. Hof became in 
1323 the property of the Hohen- 
zoUern buxgraves ; in 1792 fell to 


Prussia; in 1810 became Bav- 
arian. Though largely destroyed 
by fire in 1823, it has three old 
churches and a Rathaus dating 
from 1563. Pop. 43,545. 

Hofer, Andreas (1767-1810). 
Tirolese patriot. Born at St. Leo- 
nard in the Passeier valley, Tirol, 
Nov. 22, 1767, he inherited his 
father’s iDusiness as an innkeeper. 
In 1797 he enlisted a body of sharp- 
shooters to drive the French from 
the neighbourhood of Lake Garda, 
and in 1805 he led his troops 
against Ney. By the treaty of 
Pressburg, 1805, Tirol passed into 
the power of France and was joined 
to Bavaria, but Hofer led a secret 
agitation in favour of annexation 
to Austria. On the outbreak of 
war between that country and 
France in 1809, he defeated the 
Bavarians at Sterzing and Inns- 
bruck, and drove them from 
Tirol. Lefebvre’s army, sent by 
Napoleon to stamp out this in- 
surrection, was beaten at Berg 
Isel, but by the terms of the 
treaty of Schonbrunn Austria aban- 
doned the country to the French, 
who captured Hofer, took him to 
Mantua, and there shot him. Feb. 
20, 1810. 

Holding, Habald (1843- 
1931). Danish author and philo- 
sopher. Bom in Copenhagen, 
March 11, 1843, he published Ger- 
man Philosophy after Hegel in 
1872, followed by Contemporary 
English Philosophy, 1874 ; The 
Foundation of Ethics, 1876 ; 
Charles Darwin, 1889 ; The Ethics 
of John Stuart Mill, 1909 ; and 
Henri Bergson’s Philosophy, 1914. 
There are Eng. trans. of his His- 
tory of Modern Philosophy, 1900 ; 
Brief History of Modern Philo- 
sophy, 1912 ; and Modern Philo- 
sophy and Lectures on Bergson, 
1915. He died July 2, 1931. 

Hoffmann, August Heinrioh 
(1798-1874). German poet and 
scholar. He was horn April 2, 
1798, at Fallersleben, in Liineberg, 
and is hence sometimes known as 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben. He 
was librarian at Breslau univers- 
ity, 1823-38, and professor there, 
1835-42. The publication of his 
Unpolitische Lieder (Unpolitical 
songs), 1841-42, caused his dis- 
missal. He produced Deutschland 
fiber Alles, 1841, which took the 
position of the national anthem of 
the German Empire. Versatile 
and prolific in lyrics inspired by 
love, wine, patriotism, and good 
fellowship, he enjoyed a great 
vogue as a poet. He wrote much 
on early German literatmre, hymn- 
ology, and philology. Died at 
Corvei, Jan. 19, 1874. 



E. T. A. Hoftmann, 
Oeiman author 


Hoffmaim, Ernst Theodor 
Amadeus (1776-1822), German 
author. Born at Kfinigsberg 
Jan. 24, 1776, he studied law, hut 
spent much 
time wandering 
about Ger- 
many, support- 
ing himself by 
writing and 
portrait paint- 
ing, composing, 
and managing 
provincial 
theatres. In 
1816 he became 
chancellor of the court of appeal 
at Berlin, and about this time 
adopted the ‘name of Amadeus in 
place of his baptismal Wilhelm, in 
honour of Mozart, to whom he 
was devoted. The short stories and 
essays he had published in 1814- 
15 in Phantasiestficke had been 
well received, and then a grue- 
some novel, Die Elixiere des 
Teufels, made him famous. Nacht- 
stficke, 1817, and Die Serapions- 
bruder, 1819-21, contain short 
stories which occupy a prominent 
place in romantic literature, Hoff- 
mann died June 25, 1822. 

Extraordinarily prolific, Hoff- 
mann composed, painted, and 
wrote with equal grace, and be- 
came the centre of a large circle of 
musical and literary talent. His 
influence on the work of Schumann 
was especially marked. Of his 
own operas, Undine, 1816, is best 
known. Offenbach’s opera, Tales 
of, Hoffmann, is based on this 
writer’s work. 

Hoffmann’s Anodyne. Com- 
pound spirit of ether, first made 
by Frederick Hoffmann in the 
middle of the 18th century. The 
inventor claimed that his prepara- 
tion was composed of the dulcified 
spirit of vitriol (ether) and the 
aromatic oil which came over after 
it. He did not state in what pro- 
portions he mixed these ingre- 
dients. Compound spirit of ether 
was formerly used as a remedy for 
gastric flatulence. 

Hofmann, August Wilhelm 
(1818-92). German chemist, born 
at Giessen, April 8, 1818. He 
studied chemistry under Liebig in 
his native town. 

In 1845 he was 
appointed 
superinten- 
d e n t of the 


Royal College 
of Chemistry, , 

London, after- * # 

wards incorpo- * tiiiaiai 

rated in the 
Imperial Col- 
lege of Science 



A. W. Hofmami, 
German chemist; 
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From 1865 he was professor of 
chemistry in Berlin, until his death, 
May 6, 1892. 

To Tiini is due the discovery of 
the composition of rosaniline, 
which was of great technical im- 
portance in the early days of the 
coal-tar colour industry. He dis- 
covered a beautiful aniline dye 
known as Hofmanu violet ; also 
allyl alcohol and formaldehyde. 
The reaction for converting an 
amide iato an amine having one 
carbon atom less is named after 
this chemist. After he returned 
to Germany he founded (1868) a 
chemical society on the model of 
the London society. 

Hofmannsthal, Hugo von 
(1874^1929). Austrian poet and 
librettist. Born in Vienna, Feb. 1, 
1874, he was educated at the 
university there, having published 
a collection of poems whale stiU a 
schoolboy. Influenced by Stefan 
Georg, he founded a romantic 
school of poetry. His plays, based 
chiefly on the works of earlier 
romantics, included Der Tor und 
der Tod (The Fool and Death), 
1893 ; Oedipus und die Sphinx, 
1906 ; but he is best known as the 
librettist for Strauss’s operas 
Elektra, Der Rosenkavalier, and 
Ariadne auf Naxos. His corres- 
pondence with Strauss, trans. P. 
England, appeared in 1929. He 
died July 15 that year. 

Hofuf. Town of Saudi Arabia, 
the capital of*Hasa. It is situated 
about 40 m. inland from Ukair on 
the Persian Gulf, and is on the 
Pilgrim’s Road through Nejd to 
Mecca. It is one of the urban 
centres (Mubarraz being the other) 
in the great oasis in the S. of Hasa. 
Pop. 20,000. 

Hogarth, David George (1862- 
1927). British archaeologist. Born 
at Barton-on-Humber, May 23, 
1862, he was educated at Winches- 
ter and Magdalen College, Oxford. 
He carried out explorations in 
Asia Minor, 1887-94, and excava- 
tions in Crete, Egypt, Ephesus, 
Assiut, and Carchemish. He was 
director of the British school at 
Athens, 1897-1900, and succeeded 
Sh* Arthur Evans as keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum in 1909. As 
director of the Arab Bureau he 
delivered in 1918 to King Hussein 
of the Hejaz the Hogarth message, 
in which Great Britain stated that 
the Palestine problem should be 
solved by Arab and Jewish co- 
operation. His works include 
Modern and Ancient Roads in E. 
Asia Minor, 1892 ; The Nearer 
East, 1902 ; The Archaic Artemi- 
sia of Ephesus, 1908 ; Ionia and 
the East, 1909 ; The Amoient East, 


1914; Arabia, 1922. He died 
Nov. 6, 1927. 

Hogarth, William (1697-1764). 
English painter, engraver, and 
moralist. Belonging to a West- 
morland family, he was born in 
Bartholomew Close, London, Nov. 
10, 1697. He began his career as 
apprentice to a silversmith in 
Leicester Fields, but amused him- 
self with painting, and paid some 
attention to engraving. His mas- 
ter set him to engrave visiting 
cards, shop bills, and coats of arms, 
but he himself worked on illustra- 
tions for books, and soon produced 
six for Kang’s History of the Hea- 



Self-portrait tn the National Gallery 


then Gods. In 1726 he became 
known by some plates for Butler’s 
Hudibras. Three years later, run- 
ning away with the only daughter 
of the artist Sir James Thornhill, 
he settled in South Lambeth. 

His well-known trip to the Isle 
of Sheppey took place in 1732. He 
was one of a party of four, and to 
the account of the journey and its 
adventures Hogarth supplied the 
illustrations. The MS. can still be 
seen in the British Museum. Then 
he removed to Leicester Fields, 
and began, with The Harlot’s Pro- 
gress, his long series of didactic 
chronicles in pictorial art. This 
group of works includes The 
Rake’s Progress, The Enraged 
Musician, the wonderful series of 
Marriage la Mode, Beer Street 
and Gin Lane, Industry and Idle- 
ness, Four Stages of Cruelty, and 
The Election. 

His popular portraits and inte- 
riors belong to quite another order. 
They possess a charm of composi- 
tion, colouring, and lively atmos- 
phere entirely their own, which 
can never be too highly praised. 
They are works of the highest 


artistic merit, as portraits un- 
flinching, as works of decoration 
charming; indeed as a portrait 
painter, especially when those of 
Lord Lovat, Capt. Coram, the 
artist himself, and Garrick are 
considered, Hogarth has had few 
rivals. His composite portrait of 
his own servants and his famous 
Shrimp Girl, both in the National 
Gallery, London, rank among the 
world’s most precious canvases. 
Equally does he stand alone in his 
extraordinary moral chronicles, 
vivid pictures of the evil side of 
English life of the day, social and 
domestic vices, attacked at their 
most vulnerable points by ridicule. 
He waged a strong crusade against 
criminality, corruption, hypocrisy, 
and extravagance, and perhaps a 
stronger against drunkenness and 
cruelty to animals. 

Hogarth became serjeant painter 
to the king in 1757. In 1762 he 
allowed his satirical genius to take 
political form and the result was a 
,savage portrait of Wilkes and a 
quarrel with his former friend. 
Hogarth was in the habit of spend- 
ing all the summer at Chiswick and 
the winter at his house in Leicester 
Fields, where he died Oct. 26, 1764. 
He was buried at Chiswick. 

Several of his best pictures are 
at the Soane Museum in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields ; others, including his 
great portrait of Coram, its foun- 
der, are at the old Foundling Hos- 
pital, Bloomsbury, while others are 
at S. Bartholomew’s Hospital, the 
National Gallery, the National 
Portrait Gallery, Windsor Castle, 
and Lambeth Palace. His house at 
Chiswick was presented to the 
Middlesex county council in trust 
for the public. See Art ; Carica- 
ture ; Cockfighting illus. 

Bibliography. The Genuine Works 
of W. H., J. Nichols and G. 
Steevens, 1808-17 ; Works of W.H., 
T. Clerk, 1810 ; W. C. Monkhouse, 
1872 ; Life, Austin Dobson, 1907 ; 
H.’s London, H. B. Wheatley, 
1909 ; Life, B. Grimsditch, 1926 ; 
H. and English Caricature, F. D. 
Klingender, 1946. 

Hogg, James (1770-1835). 
Scottish poet, known as- the Ett- 
rick Shepherd. Born at Ettrick, 
Selk irkshire, 
the son of a 
shepherd, he re- 
ceived a scanty 
education, but 
at 16 a reading 
of The Gentle 
Shepherd by 
Allan Ramsay 
inspired him to 
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was developed by his coimexion 
with Scott, to whom he sup- 
plied some old ballads for Ms 
Border Minstrelsy. Hogg did not 
obtain any success until 1807, 
when a volume of poems entitled 
The Mountain Bard, and a practi- 
cal treatise on the care of sheep, 
brought Mm in £300, which he 
lost in unprofitable farming. 

The Queen’s Wake, 1813, a 
series of ballads supposed to have 
been recited before Mary Queen of 
Scots at a competition of Scottish 
bards, was the first work to bring 
Hogg something more than a local 
reputation. It has real merit, 
with a strong vein of impressive 
if somewhat fantastic imagination. 
The latter half of Hogg’s life was 
spent partly in Edinburgh and 
partly at Altrive in Yarrow on a 
farm of which the duke of 
Buccleuch gave him a life lease, 
and where he died Hov. 21, 1835. 
Hogg was a prolific writer both in 
verse and in prose. Among Ms 
best known poems are The 
Poetic Mirror, Bonny Kilmeny, 
and some fine lyrics such as To the 
Skylark, When the Kye comes 
Hame, and Cam’ ye by Atholl ? 
Memorials of J. H., by M. G. 
Garden, appeared m i903 ,* a 
critical study by E. Batho, in 1927. 

Hogg, Qtjintin (1845-1903). 
British philanthropist. The four- 
teenth child of Sir James Weir 
Hogg, he was 
born in Lon- 
don, Eeb. 14, 
1845, educated 
at Eton,' and 
became a mer- 
chant in the 
City. In 1882 
he purchased 
the lease of the 
Royal Poly- 
technic Insti- 
tution, Regent St., which he 
opened on Sept. 25 as a successor 
to an earlier Youths’ Christian 
Institute, his object being to 
provide young men with instruc- 
tion and recreation. Hogg died 
at the Polytechnic, Jan. 17, 1903. 
His Life was written by E. M. 
Hogg, 1904. A statue, originally 
outside the Polytechnic {q.v.), now 
stands in Portland Place, W.l. 

Hogg’s son Douglas, who became 
Viscount Hailsham, is noticed 
under that title. The latter’s son, 
another Quintin Hogg (b. 1907), 
became a barrister, was M.P. for 
Oxford city from 1938, and a 
trenchant Conservative publicist 
and broadcaster. 

Hoggar OR Ahaggar. High 
plateau region of the Sahara, 
lying S. of Algeria. The mountains, 


though not exceeding 8,000 ft., 
are a barrier to a projected Trans- 
Sahara rly. To the N. lies Ain 
Salah, occupied by the French in 
1899. See Sahara. 

Hogland OR Hochland. Island 
of Finland. It is in the govt, of 
Viborg (Viipuri), in the Gulf of 
Finland, and was at one time 
joined to the mainland. It is 
known for a vibrating rock, which 
produces the sounds of an organ. 

Hogmanay or Care Day. 
Name used in Scotland and the 

N. of England for New Year’s Eve, 
and the gifts then bestowed. 
Among hogmanay customs are the 
exchanging of presents between 
friends, the giving of oatcakes to 
children to the cry of “hogmanay,” 
and the singing and acting of the 
guisers or masquers. In London, 
Scotsmen celebrate hogmanay 
night in S. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Though first recorded in Scotland 
in the 17th century the word, vari- 
ously spelt hogmena, hogmenay, 
hagman heigh, is probably of early 
French origin, and a corruption of 

O. Fr. aguillanneuf, explained as 
“ to the mistletoe the new year ” 
{au gui Van neuf), a term of 
rejoicing derived from the Druids. 



Quintin Hogg. Statue in Portland 
Place, London, erected by members 
of the Regent Street Pol^echnic m 
memory of its founder 

Hog Plum {Spondias). Genus 
of trees of the family Anacardi- 
aceae, natives of the tropics of 
both hemispheres. The leaves 
are divided into long, opposite 
leaflets, and the flowers are small 
with four or five each of sepals 
and petals. The fleshy fruit is 
plum-like and contains four or 
five seeds. These fruits vary in 



flavour, according to species ; 
some, though palatable to natives, 
are not appreciated by strangers. 
S. lutea, native of the West Indies, 
is known as golden apple and 
Jamaica plum. S, dulds, of the 
Society Islands, is the sweet 
Otaheite apple, with a pine-apple- 
like flavour. The unripe fruits of 
S, mangifera are used as a pickle 
in India. 

Hog’s Back. Western termi- 
nation of the North Downs in 
Surrey, England. It is so called 
on account of its outline. It runs 
from Guildford to Farnham, about 
10 m. ; the height of the chalk 
elevation is from 350 to 500 ft., 
and its breadth at the top is about 
500 yds. See Downs. 

Hogshead. Old English mea- 
sure of liquid capacity. In 1483 it 
was fixed at 63 wine galls., equal 
to 52J imperial gaUs., but now it 
equals 54 galls, for beer, cider, etc. 
As a large cask, its capacity varies 
according to commodity and local- 
ity, as for molasses, sugar, or tobac- 
co. See Weights and Measures. 

Hog’s Stomach. Extracts are 
used in cases of dyspepsia due to 
shortage of the normal secretions 
of gastric digestion. Also in 
pernicious anaemia, to replace the 
blood-making factor normally se- 
creted by the stomach wall. See 
Anaemia. 

Hohenberg, Sophie, Duchess 
OF (1868-1914). Austrian princess. 
Born the Bohemian Countess 
Chotek, she married the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand of Austria in 
1900. The alliance was morganatic 
and their children, therefore, for- 
feited the right of succession to the 
Austro-Hungarian imperial throne. 
The duchess was driving with her 
husband when he was assassinated 
at Serajevo, June 28, 1914, and 
she shared his fate. 

Hobenfriedberg, Battle op. 
Prussian victory over the allied 
Austrians and Saxons in the War 
of the Austrian Succession on 



Quintin Hogg,. 
Britishphilanthiopist 

Elliott & Fry 
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June 3, 1745. Frederick the Great, 
whose army of 65,000 was opposed 
to the Allied forces of Prince Charles 
of Lorraine, 70,000 strong, had 
been watching the advance of his 
enemy upon Silesia, and had kept 
his army concealed. Seizing an 
opportunity of striking, during 
the night he manoeuvred his men 
and guns, and at daybreak opened 
a furious attack on the enemy 
left wing. After two hours of 
fighting the battle became general, 
and despite a stiff resistance on 
the part of the Austrians, an 
irresistible charge of the Baireuth 
dragoons finished the battle with 
the capture of 2,000 prisoners and 
66 Austrian colours. 

Hohenlinden, The Battle of. 
French victory over the Austrians, 
Dec. 3, 1800. The Austrian arch- 
duke John, in order to out off the 
French army under Moreau, who 
had established himself N. of the 
Inn, resolved to cross the Lower 
Inn and seize Munich. Hampered 
by bad weather, the Austrians 
were advancing through the driv- 
ing snow when Moreau launched 
an attack against them. Ney and 
Grouchy engaged the van, while 
Richepanse skilfully attacked the 
rear, and, thus caught between 
two shears, the Austrian defence 
gave way. They lost heavily, 
10,000 casualties, and as many 
prisoners, together with a hundred 
guns. The French losses were 
little more than 5,000. Thomas 
Campbell has a poem on the event. 

Hohenlohe. Former principal- 
ity of Germany, consisting mainly 
of the JagstKreis of Wfirttemberg. 
It lies to the E. of Heilbronn on 
the Bavarian frontier, and was 
mediatised in 1807. The family 
of Hohenlohe, which traces its 
descent from the 12th century, 
was divided in 1551 into two lines, 
Hohenlohe-Neuenstein, and Ho- 
henlohe-Waldenburg, and has pro- 
duced several soldiers and states- 
men, two of whom are mentioned 


Hohenlohe - Schillingsflirst, 

CHLODwia Kael Victor, Prince 
’OF (1819-1901). German states- 
man. Bom at 
Rotenburg, on 
the Fulda, in 
Hesse, March 
31, 1819, of the 
junior branch 
of the family, 
he entered the 
diplomatic ser- 
vice after some 
years as a Friuce Hohenlohe- 
Prussian civil 
servant. Dur- 
ing 1866-70 he was Bavarian 
minister for foreign affairs and 
head of the government, in which 
latter capacity he played an im- 
portant part in assisting Bismarck 
to bring about the union of H. 
and S. Germany. In 1874 he went 
as German ambassador to Paris, 
and was one of Germany’s repre- 
sentatives at the Berlin congress 
of 1878. From 1885 he was 
governor of Alsace-Lorraine, leav- 
ing Strasbourg in 1894 to take the 
post of imperial chancellor. 
Most of his work as chancellor was 
done behind the scenes, but he 
was a continual supporter of 
Bismarck’s policy, and remained 
the emperor’s chief adviser until 
Oct., 1900. He died at Ragatz, 
Switzerland, July 6, 1901. The 
publication of his Memoirs in 1906 
caused a sensation by their candour. 
8,ee Berlin, Congress of; consult 
Memoirs, Eng. trans. G. W. 
Chrystal, 1906. 

Hohenstaufen. Name of a 
famous German family, members 
of which were rulers of the medieval 
empire during 1138-1254. The 
name is taken from a hill near 
Lorsch, in Wurttemberg, on which 
the early Hohenstaufens had their 
castle, some remains of which are 
stiU in existence. 

The family first became promin- 
ent in the 11th century, towards 
the end of which one of them was 


became extinct. See Empire ; 
Frederick I ; Frederick II. 

HohenzoUem. Name of the 
family that supplied kings to 
Prussia from 1701 to 1918 and 
German emperors from 1871 to 
1918 ; also of a principality, later 
a Prussian prov., in S. Germany. 
The family was first heard of in 
S. Germany, its earliest members 
being nobles who called themselves 
counts of Zollem, the hill on which 
their castle stood. This is near 
Hechingen, about 30 m. S. of 
Stuttgart, and was known as 
Hohen or High ZoUem. The castle, 
of which some ruins remain, is 
said to have been built in the 9th 
centu^, but the first authoritative 
mention of its counts is in the 
11th. The existing castle on the 
hill was built by Frederick William 
IV (1795-1861). 

Frederick was always a favourite 
name in this family, and in the 
12th century two Fredericks, 
father and son, were very useful 
to the German kings of their time. 
A third Frederick increased the 
importance of the family by a 
marriage which made him in 1191 
burgrave of Nuremberg. 

In 1227 the family lands were 
divided, and two main branches of 
the HohenzoUems came into exist- 
ence. The elder 

kept Zollem and S iiffllfiy 
the lands there, lll l liliillli 

and was known llii 

as the Swabian; 
the younger sup- ||| ||| I 
plied burgraves to ||||||||||j|[| || I 
Nuremberg, and, 

as that city was „ , ,, 

Hohenzollern 
m Francoma, was province aims 
known as the 
Franconian. The Franconian 
HohenzoUems were the more am- 
bitious. One Frederick, burgrave 
of Nuremberg, obtained the prin- 
cipality of Baireuth, and in 1273 
helped Rudolph of Hapsburg to 
secure the throne so long held by 
his descendants. Bfis son, another 


immediately below. 

Hohenlohe -Ingelfingen, 

Friedrich LtrDwia, Prince of 
(1746-1818). Prussian general. 
Bom at Ingelfingen, Wurttemberg, 
Jan. 31, 1746, he saw service 
against the Prussians during the 
Seven Years’ War. After this he 
entered the Prussian army, rising 
to high command by 1794, when 
he beat the French at Kaisers- 
lautern as a corps commander. In 
1806, however, he was defeated by 
Napoleon at Jena (Oct. 14), and, 
despite personal gaUantry, was 
forced to surrender at Prenzlau 
with 17,000 men on Oct. 28. Died 
near Kosel, Silesia, Feb. 15, 1818. 


made duke of Swabia. This gave 
them an added importance in Ger- 
many, especiaUy in the time when 
Henry V was emperor. Frederick 
and Conrad of Hohenstaufen were 
his nephews, and when he died, in 
1125, Frederick, his heir, just 
failed to secure the throne. In 
1127, however, Conrad was chosen 
German king, and in 1138 became 
the emperor Conrad III. Fred- 
erick I Barbarossa succeeded him 
in 1152, and then came Henry VI 
in 1190. After a period of decline 
the position of the Hohenstaufens 
was restored by Frederick II, but 
when his grandson Conradin was 
put to death in 1268 the male line 


Frederick, obtained Ansbach, and 
rendered invaluable service to 
Louis IV. A later Frederick was 
made a prince of the empire in 1363. 

In 1415 the European import- 
ance of the HohenzoUems began. 
Brandenburg was without a rider, 
and the emperor Sigismund gave 
it to his friend, Frederick of Hohen- 
' zoUera, who became its margrave 
and one of the seven electors. This 
shifted the power of the Hohen- 
zollerns from S. to N. Germany, 
and henceforward they were iden- 
tified closely with Brandenburg. 
Under their rule its area and 
wealth were increased, the most 
vigorous of them being perhaps 
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the great elector Frederick Wil- 
liam, under whom it became a 
European power. In 1701 big son 
Frederick became king of Prussia, 
and this title superseded the earlier 
one. The family reached the sum- 
mit of its greatness when William I 
was crowned German emperor in 
1871. Ansbach and Baireuth 
served meanwhile as inheritances 
for younger sons until in 1791 they 
were sold to the king of Prussia. 

AU this time the Swabian 
HohenzoUerns continued to rule 
their lands in comparative ob- 
scurity. The emperor Charles V 
befriended them, and they soon 
formed the lines HohenzoUem- 
Hechingen and HohenzoUern-Sig- 
maringen. Both rulers were princes 
of the empire and maintained their 
little courts until 1849. Then they 
resigned their thrones and their 
territories became the property of 
the king of Prussia, according to 
an arrangement made in 1695. The 
land was formed into the co. or 
dist. of HohenzoUem, and was 
part of Prussia until 1945, when it 
was allotted to the French zone in 
Germany. These Swabian Hohen- 
zoUerns took their places as 
younger members of the house. 
One of them, Leopold, was sug- 
gested as king of Spain in 1870, and 
another, Charles, became king of 
Rumania in 1881. The revolution 
of 1918 reduced all the Hohenzol- 
lems, except the king of Rumania, 
to the position of private indivi- 
duals. See Germany ; Prussia ; 
consult My Ancestors, William 11, 
Eng. trans. W. W. Zambra, 1929 ; 
The HohenzoUerns, H. Eulenberg, 
Eng. trans. M. Bozman, 1929. 

HohenzoUemRedoubt. Name 
given to an intricate trench for- 
tress in the German first line at 
the battle of Loos, 1916. It lay 
about 4J m. N. of the vUlage of 
Loos, in the dept, of Pas-de-Calais. 
It was pear-shaped, with its broad 
end pointing N., and had a frontage 
of 600 yds. See Loos, Battle of. 

Hohe Tauem. Range of mts. 
in the Austrian Tirol. It trends 
from W. to E., to the S. of Salz- 
burg, between the Pinzgau and the 
Puster Thai. The highest peaks 
are the Gross Glockner (12,466 
ft.) and the Gross Venediger 
(12,000 ft.). The range, which is 
continued W. by the ZiQerthal 
Alps and E. by the Niedere 
Tauern, is crossed by no road, but 
the rly. from Salzburg to Carintbia 
passes it by a series of tunnels, 

Hoihow. Seaport of Kiung- 
chow, and capital of the Chinese 
administrative district of Kiung- 
chow, which comprises Hainan 
Island, off the S. coast of Chdna. 


It is a walled town which owes 
its importance to the opening of 
Kiungchow as a treaty port. Here 
are foreign consulates and the 
customs station. The name means 
seaport. 

Hokiang* One of the nine 
north-eastern provinces of China. 
The name means meeting of the 
rivers (Shngari, Ussuri, and Hei- 
lungkiang). Area, 50,816 sq. m. 
There are 18 counties, with Kia- 
musze as the capital. Hokiang 
lies in a low humid plain. It is 
thinly populated laigely because of 
wide marshlands and difficulties 
in cultivation and drainage. The 
winter is extremely cold with long 
periods of heavy frost. Pop. 
1,298,000. 

Hokitika. Borough and poli- 
tical capital of Westland, New 
Zealand. Situated on the Hoki- 
tika river, it has rly. connexion 
with Greymouth and Ross. Gold 
minii^ (sluicing and dredging), 
sawmilling, and farming are the 
chief support of town and dis- 
trict. Hokitika means direct 
return. The celebrated Franz 
Josef glacier, 95 m. S., the Fox 
glacier, Mahinapua lake and river, 
and Lake Kanieri are easily acces- 
sible, and the scenery surrounding 
the last is among the finest in 
New Zealand. Pop. 2,730. 

Hokkaido. Term applied to a 
northern section of Japan which 
includes Yezo and the Kurile 
Islands (q.v,). Yezo, to which 
the name Hokkaido is frequently 
loosely applied, has an area, with 
adjacent islands, of 34,276 sq. m., 
and is separated from Sakhalin 
(Karafuto) by Soya Strait, and 
from Honshu, the Japanese main- 
land, by Tsugaru Strait, 

In general the shape of Yezo is 
due to the lie of the mountain 
ranges of the interior, for the land 
usually rises somewhat rapidly 
from the coast. The central block 
of mountains, with many peaks 
above a mile high, culminates 
in Wutakkamushpa (7,300 ft.) ; 
from it ridges radiate to N., 
W., and S. ; W. of the W. and S. 
ridges lie the valleys of the two 
largest rivers, Teshio and Ishikari, 
with a coastal ridge beyond. W. 
and S. of Sapporo ridges form a 
backbone as far as Hakodate, the 
highest point being Makkarinu- 
puri (6,500 ft.), a graceful tree- 
clad cone, with a crater 2 m. in 
circumference. Tarumae, E. of 
Makkarinupuri, is an active vol- 
cano, and the majority of the 
peaks are extinct craters ; be- 
tween Tarumae and Mororan is 
the hot spring and geyser district 
of Noboribetsu. 


The main rly. line is from Hako- 
date to Nemuro through Otaru, 
Sapporo, and Asahigawa; there 
are branches to the coast at 
Iwanai, Mororan, Rumoi, Abashiri, 
and Soya Strait. Nemuro is the 
port for the Kuriles. Ferry ser- 
vices are maintained from Hako- 
date and Mororan to Aomori in 
Honshu ; the main steamship 
service is from Otaru and Hako- 
date to Kobe. Sapporo, a new 
town laid out in 1869, is the 
capital, and Hakodate the chief 
port ; Otaru and Mororan export 
coal. Mororan has a steel foundry, 
but fishing, lumbering, and mini'ng 
are the principal industries. 

Tsugaru Strait is a deep channel 
which separates the fiora and 
fauna of Yezo from those of 
Honshu ; * the grizzly bear of Yezo 
is not found in Honshu, while 
the red pine of Honshu does not 
occur in Yezo. The Yezo climate 
is severe : winter is long, much 
snow falls and lies on the ground 
for six months, and the shores are 
icebound for a long period. There 
is little agriculture as the soil is 
unsuitable, but farming in a small 
way is carried on. Salmon is 
canned at Ishikari, and brewing is 
engaged in at Sapporo, where there 
are paper mills and glass works. 
The .chief exports normally are 
canned salmon, dried fish roe, 
salt, sulphur, and fish oil. Pop. 
2,000,000, including about 20,000 
Ainus. See Japan. 

Hokusai, Katsttshttka (1760- 
1849). Japanese painter. Born at 
Yeddo, Oct. 21, 1760, he studied 
under the elder Shonsho, whose 
popular style he closely followed 
at first. He is known as the 
creator of popular Japanese genre, 
landscapes, flower paintings, etc. 
His output was enormous, his 
hahemonos have been eagerly 
sought by Western connoisseurs, 
and his influence on Degas and 
Whistler was marked, though his 
own countrymen have never 
regarded him as an artist of 
the first rank. He died at Yeddo, 
May 10, 1849. 

Holbach, Paul Heineich 
Dietrich, Baron d’ (1723-89). 
French materialistic philosopher. 
Born at Hildesheim in the Pala- 
tinate, he was brought up in 
Paris. Here he gathered round 
him distinguished men and jpiffio- 
sophers — d’Alembert, Helv^tius, 
Diderot, Grimm, Buffon, Hume, 
Sterne, Rousseau. His ideal was 
entire politioial and religious lib- 
erty. His System of Nature, the 
bible of materialism, published 
under the pseudonym of Mira- 
baud, disturbed by its outspoken- 
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ness even Frederick the Great and 
Voltaire, and terrified Goethe. 


Holbein, Hans (c. 1497-1643). 
German painter and engraver. 


According to Holhach, mind and Bom at Augsburg, ho was the son 
matter, morality and natural of Hans Hoi- ^ 


philosophy, are identical ; matter 
and movement, its inseparable 
companion, alone exist. All re- 
ligions are equally harmful and 
unnecessary. Holhach died in 
Paris, Jan. 21, 1789. Pron. Olbak. 

Holbeach* Market town in 
Lincolnshire, England, and agri- 
cultural centre noted for potatoes, 
flowers, and bulbs. It is 8 m. by 
railway E. of Spalding. All Saints’ 
Church is a fine example of Late 
Decorated. On Holbeach Fen ex- 
tensive traces of Romano-British 


bein the elder, 
and brother of 
Ambrose and 
Sigmund Hol- 
bein, also pain- 
ters, the for- 
mer specially 
known as a 
designer for 
work in wood 
e ngrav ing. 
When the 




Hans Holbein, 
German painter 
After a self-portrait 


home at Augsburg was broken up 
in 1514, Hans went to Basel, where 


occupation have been studied^ by he employed himself in preparing 
air photography and excavation, designs for title pages and illus- 


Holbeaoh Marsh, between the town 
and the Wash, has been reclaimed 
from the sea by successive enclos- 
ures. Market day jThurs. Pop. 6,112. 

Holbein, Hans (c. 1460-1524). 
German painter. Born probably at 
Augsburg, a tanner’s son, he was 
influenced by, and possibly studied 
under, Martin Sohongauer at 
Colmar. Until 1514 his home was 
Augsburg, but he was at Ulm in 
1499 and Frankfort in 1501, and 
died at Issenheim. He painted 


trations for the great printing 
firms. His earliest surviving paint- 
ing, representing the Virgin and 
Child, was executed in the same 
year. In 1517 he carried out some 
wall decoration at Lucerne, but 
was back again in Basel in 1521, to 
which year belongs Ms decoration 
of the Rathaus. Eds two greatest 
religious pictures, each of them re- 
presenting the Madonna and Child, 
belong to 1522 and 1526. The 
former Is at Solothurn j the latter, 


some altar-pieces and panels for now at Darmstadt, is one of Ms 
churches in Central and S. Ger- grandest compositions, 

^ Holbein first 

came to England 
in 1526, bearing 
letters of intro- 
duction to Sir 
Thomas More, 
who received him 
with greatj con- 
sideration, and 
entertained Mm 
I at Ms house. He 
made sketches 
and studies for 
the important 
group represent- 
ing More and his 
family, which 
appears to be no 
longer in exis- 
tence. Two years 
later he was back 
again in Basel, 
and there car- 
ried out some 
important com- 
missions. He 
remained there 
until 1531, when 
he settled near 
the London 

Steelyard. One 

Hokusai. An illustration by the Japanese artist to a of the greatest 
romance, drawn about 1795 portraits of this 

n^any, and several of Ms religious period was that of Thomas Crom- 



compositions are at Augsburg. 
He was called the elder to dis- 
tinguish him from his son (v.i.). 


well, and it was probably the then 
Master of the Jewel House who 
presented Holbein to Henry VIII, 


for whom at once he became prin- 
cipal painter. To this same period 
b^ongs the portion of the cartoon 
for the decoration of the Palace 
of Whitehall, now preserved as 
one of the principal treasures of 
the duke of Devonshire. Holbein’s 
great portrait of Christina, duchess 
of Mfian, now in the National 
Gallery, was painted in 1538, and 
soon after its completion he was 
back for the last time in Basel, In 
1539 he was sent abroad to paint 
the portrait of Anne of Cleves. 
Returning again to England, he 
resided in the parish of S. Andrew 
Undershaft, London, where, ac- 
cording to his will, ^scovered in 
1861, he died, probably of the 
plague, about Oct., 1543. 

Holbein was a marvellous 
draughtsman, and Ms designs for 
woodcuts, and for decoration, and 
for objects to be executed by the 
goldsmith, are of the greatest pos- 
sible beauty. In portraiture, he 
excels in simplicity and in accur- 
acy. The famous series of portrait 
drawings preserved at Windsor 
Castle, and representing the cMef 
persons connected with the court 
of Henry VIII, are unequalled for 
the extraordinary simplicity with 
wMch they present fidelity to 
character. They are perhaps the 
simplest and most truthfid por- 
traits ever executed, and done 
with a rigid economy of line. 

Holbein was perhaps the first 
man in England to paint what are 
now known as portrait miniatures, 
and the few wMch can be definitely 
attributed to him are marked by 
subtle dehneation of character and 
exquisite draughtsmansMp. His 
greatest paintings in England are 
those in the National Gallery, at 
Windsor Castle, Longford Castle, 
and Lambeth Palace, but some 
noble work can he seen at The 
Hague, in Berlin, Vienna, Paris, 
Munich, and Basel. His most 
notable miniatures were eoUeoted 
by the queen of Holland, the duke 
of Bucoleuch, and J. P. Morgan of 
New Y ork. See Anne Boleyn iUus. ; 
Anne of Cleves illus. ; Berners, 
2nd Baron illus. ; Dance of Death 
illus. ; Drawing illus. ; Elyot, 
Sir T. illus. ; Painting. 

Bibliography, Life and Works, 
R, N. Womum, 1867 ; Holbein, 
H. Knackfuss, 1899 ; H. H. the 
Younger, G. S. Davies, 1903; 
A. B. Chamberlain, 1913. CormAt 
also the works of E. Law on the 
Paintings at Hampton Court Palace; 
Hanfstangel’s reproductions of the 
Wmdsor Castle Studies. 

Holbein, Montague A. (1861- 
1944). British cyclist and swim- 
mer. In 1882 he rode 100 m. on a 
safety bicycle in 5 hrs. 54 min s. 






2 secs. ; in 1890 he covered 177 J m. 
in 12 hxs. In 1892 he accomplished 
337 m, on a tricycle in 24 hrs. He 
became equally famous as a 
long distance smmmer, principally 
in connexion with his nine un- 
successful attempts to swim the 
Channel between 1903 and 1911. 
Holbein died July 11, 1944. 

Holberg, Ludvig, Baeon ae 
(1684-1754). Danish writer. Bom 
at Bergen, Norway, Dec. 3, 1684, 
he was educa- 
ted there and 
at Copenhagen 
university. He 
travelled wide- 
ly in Germany, 
Holland, and 
Scandinavia, 
and in 1706-07 
was at Oxford, 
bndvU Holberg. ^here he sup- 

by teaching music. On returning 
to Copenhagen, he became an 
honorary professor, but set out 
travelling again, visiting Paris and 
Rome. He came hack in 1746, and 

two years later 

became professor 
of metaphysics, 
and, in 1720, of 
public eloquence. 

In 1719 a new 
chapter of his 
varied life opened 
with the publica- 
tion of the fam- 
ous mock-heroic 
poem, Peder 
Paars, a brilliant 
satire on the ped- 
antries and con- 
ventions of his 
day, and he went 
on to devote his 
energies to the 
drama. He di- 
rected the newly 
founded Danish theatre at Copen- 
hagen, 1722-27, producing in rapid 
succession a number of comedies, 
which have earned for him the 
title of the Molidre of Denmark. 

The third phase of Holberg’s life 
was spent on historical, biographi- 
cal, and philosophical works, 
marked by their good style no less 
than by the extraordinary ver- 
satility of their author. In recog- 
nition of his invaluable services to 
Danish vernacular literature, of 
which he is generally counted as 
the founder, French and Latin be- 
ing usedbefore,he was createdbaron 
in 1747. His activity continued 
almost to his death, Jan. 28, 1754. 
Grieg, who greatly admired Hol- 
berg, named a suite after him. See 
Denmark ; Literature ; cotlsuU 
life, G. Braudes, 1884. ' 


Holbom. Municipal borough 
of London. It covers 405 acres, 
extending from Tottenham Court 
Rd. on the W. to 
Parringdon Rd. 
on the E., main- 
ly N. of New — 

Oxford St. and , ' ■' I 

High Holborn. I 

Near Staple Inn 
there stood until 

1867 Holbom Holbom borough 
Bars, indicating 

the W. boundary of the City. The 
main road was part of the old way of 
those going to execution from the 
Tower and Newgate to Tyburn. 
Holbom was a centre of disturb- 
ance and suffered considerable 
damage in the Gordon Riots of 1780. 

The district contains the British 
Museum ; Gray’s Inn, Lincoln’s 
Inn, and Staple Inn ; the churches 
of S. Alban (1858), S. Giles-in-the- 
Fields (1731-33), and the 14th 
century chapel of S. Etheldreda ; 
and the Hospital for Sick Children. 
All these buildmgs suffered from 
bombing, blast, or fire during the 




premises, a rly. terminus and a 
large underground rly. junction. 
Holborn had as its first mayor in 
1900 the 11th duke of Bedford. 
It joins with St. Pancras S. to elect 
one M.P. Pop. 38,816. 

Holborn Viaduct, 1,400 ft. long 
and 80 ft. wide, including an iron 
bridge of 107 ft., was constructed 
in 1867-69, at a cost of £1,571,000, 
to carry the roadway over the 
valley of the Holebourne, part of 
the Fleet (q.v.), whence Holbom 
derives its name. On the viaduct 
stood the City Temple (q.v.). 

Holbrooke, Josef Charles (b. 
1878). British composer. Bom 
July 5, 1878, he studied at the 
Royal Academy of Music,'and ob- 
tained engagements as a conductor 
and concert pianist, but composi- 
tion was his primary interest. His 
tone-poem. The Raven, after Poe, 
performed at the Crystal Palace in 
1900, arrested attention; other 
tone-poems for chorus and orches- 
tra followed. Queen Mab, LGialume, 
TheBells, Apollo and the Seaman. A 
two-act opera, Pierrot and Pier- 
rette, was given in 1909. Then 
came the Wagner-like trilogy. The 
Cauldron of Anwyn, to a libretto 
by Lord Howard de Walden; of 
the three works composing it. The 
Children of Don was first per- 
formed in 1912 ; Dylan in 1914 ; of 
Bronwen, extracts have been 
played. Holbrooke wrote eight 
symphonies, eight concertos, in- 
cluding one for saxophone and 
bassoon, three sets of variations 
on popular tunes, operas, and 
chamber music. His work is 
conceived on a heroic scale, 
and he employs an unorthodox 
orchestra. 


in 


German air raids 
of 1940-45, when 
over 250 bombs 
and 2,500 incen- 
diaries fell on 
Holborn. Also 
here are the sites 
of Barnard’s, 

Furnival’s, and I 
Thavies’ Inns ; 
the churches of S. „ « ^ 

(1686) 

S. George, here seen in thi 

Bloomsburv to members of tl 

(1731) ; Bedford, n^ent) who fell 

Russell, Queen, bower picture. H 

and Red Lion ®**®®*’ * 

Squares ; and Hatton Garden. 
Handsome coimcil buildings in 
High Holbom replaced the town 
haU in Gray’s Im Rd. in 1908. 
There are many large business 




Holborn. Upper picture : Tudor houses in High Holborn, 
which screen the view of Staple Inn. The figure of a soldier, 
here seen in the foreground surmounts! the memorial 
to members of the Royal Fusiliers (City of London Regi- 
ment) who fell in the First and Second Great Wars. 
Lower picture, Holborn Viaduct, which spans Farringdon 
Street, and which was erected 1887-89 

Ltton Garden. Holcroft, Thomas (1745-1809). 

buildings in English dramatist and novelist, 
iced the town He was born in Leicester Fields, 
Rd. in 1908. London, Deo. 10, 1745, the son 
large business of a shoemaker and jobmaster. 
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After a chequered early life, at 
one period of which he had a situ- 
ation in the household of Granville 
Sharp, he 
became con- 
nected with 
the stage, and 
his first novel, 

Alwyn, or the 
Gentleman 
Comedian, 

1780, embodies 
many of his 
own experi- 
ences. In the 
following year appeared his first 
play. Duplicity. He wrote four 
novels in aU, and wrote, translated, 
or adapted some thirty plays. The 
most notable of the latter is The 
Road to Ruin, 1792. He died in 
London, March 23, 1809. 

Holda. Goddess of Teutonic 
m 3 d;hology. Represented as benig- 
nant and merciful, she is a familiar 
figure in German popular legends 
and nursery tales. She is regarded 
as a being of the sky, and when it 
snows is making her bed so that the 
feathers fly. She drives in a wagon, 
and is the goddess of spinning, 
agriculture, and household order. 

Holden, Chahles (b. 1875). 
British architect. Born in Bolton, 
May 12, 1875, he became known as 
a designer 
of commercial 
and public 
buildings i n 
a style appro- 
priate to 20th 
century town 
planning. 
Among his 
earlier works 
were the war 
memorials at 
New College, 
Oxford, and Clifton College, and 
designs for the Imperial War 
Graves Commission, 1918-22. His 
outstanding works include the 
Royal Infirmary, Bristol ; King’s 
College of Household and Social 
Science, Kensington ; Piccadilly 
Circus underground station ; the 
headquarters of London Transport 
at Westminster, for which he 
received the R.I.B.A. architecture 
medal in 1929 ,* and the new build- 
ings of London university, 1931. 
He was a member of the Royal 
Fine Arts Commission 1933-47. He 
was appointed town planning con- 
sultant for Canterbury in 1943, and 
for the City of London in 1945 ; the 
L.C.C. also named him chief archi- 
tect for the development of the S. 
bank of the Thames. 

Holden, Sir Isaac (1807-97). 
British manufactmer. Born at 
Hurlet, near Paisley, May 7, 1807, 



Charles Holden, 
British architect 



Thomas Holcioft, 
English dramatist 


son of a miner who had migrated 
from Cumberland, he became a 
teacher in Paisley in 1823, and 
later in Leeds. His connexion with 
the woollen trade began in 1830, 
when he secured an appointment 
as bookkeeper to a firm at Culling- 
worth, Yorks. He invented a wool- 
combing machine, which proved 
the foundation of his fortune. He 
was joined by Samuel Lister, 
afterwards Lord Masham, but after 
a few years each developed his 
own business. Holden founded 
the firm of Isaac Holden & Sons, 
a wool-oombing concern at Brad- 
ford with a factory in France. In 
1865 he was elected Liberal M.P. 
for Knaa:esborough, for which place 
he sat until 1 868. During 1 882-85 
he was M.P. for the W. Riding, 
and during 1885-95 for Keighley. 
He was made a baronet in 1893, 
and died Aug. 13, 1897. His son, 
Sir Angus Holden, was made 
Baron Holden of Alston, 1908. 

Holder. In banking, any person 
in possession of a bffl who holds 
it either as payee, indorsee, or 
bearer. (See BiU of Exchange.) 

Generally, the word is used for 
any contrivance in which some- 
thing is held or secured. In en- 
gineering, the adjustable clamp 
for holding the armature brushes 
of dynamos and motors is called a 
holder, and many other clamps in 
electrical work are known by the 
term. Either of the two loops at- 
tached to the reins for holding a 
pulling horse is a holder. 

Holderlin, JoHAirur Christian 
Friedrich (1770-1843). German 
poet. Bom at Lauffen on the 
Neckar, March 20, 1770, he studied 
theology at Tubingen, but under 
Schiller’s influence abandoned it 
for philosophy. He developed a 
pantheistic worship of nature and 
an intense admiration of the an- 
cient Greeks. In 1798 he had a 
violent, though blameless, love 
affair with the wife of a banker 
named Gontard, in whose house at 
Frankfort-on-Main he was as a 
tutor ; he moved to Homburg, but 
the incident affected him pro- 
foundly. Nevertheless this was his 
greatest creative period : the ro- 
mance Hyperion, in prose-poetry of 
extreme beauty, and most of his 
lyrics, mainly in classical forms, 
date from it. 

In 1801 he went as a tutor to 
Bordeaux, but a mental break- 
down forced him to return. By 
1804 he had sufficiently recovered 
to take a librarian’s post in Hom- 
burg ; two years later, however, 
he was placed in an asylum, from 
which he was discharged in 1808 
as incurable. Silent and uncrea- 


tive, he lived in the house of a 
Tubingen carpenter until his 
death, June 7, 1843. 

His work includes many trans- 
lations from the Greek ; his Lyric 
Poems were issued in 1826, and a 
collected edition of his wor^, with 
letters and a life, in 1846. His 
popularity grew steadily, reaching 
a climax in the 1920s; his work 
has had a strong inJfiuence on 
German poets, notably Nietzsche. 
Consult biography by A. Stans- 
field, 1945; Holderlin’s Madness, 
I. Gascoyne, 1946. 

Holderuess. Wapentake of the 
E. Riding of Yorkshire, England. 
In the extreme S.E. of the co., N. 
of the Humber, and terminating in* 
Spurn Head, it contains the towns 
of Beverley, Hedon, Hornsea, and 
Patrington. It elected one mem- 
ber of parliament until 1950, when 
it became part of the co. constit- 
uency of Bridlington. 

Holding. Term used in Great 
Britain in the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Acts. It signifies a farm, or 
land with or without buildings, 
principally used for agriculture or 
market gardening. See Agricul- 
tural Holdings Acts. 

Holding Company. A coy. 
with one or more subsidiary coys., 
ue» coys, .m which it holds more 
than 50 p.o. of the equity share 
capital or controls the composition 
of the boards of directors while 
holding at least one share. If a 
subsidiary coy. has itself sub- 
sidiaries, its holding coy. is a hold- 
ing coy. of these also. Holding 
coys, are occasionally established 
when there is association of con- 
cerns in similar or complementary 
lines of business; the original 
coys, join for practical purposes 
and each issues to the holding coy. 
all its shares, the latter distributing 
to the original holders its own 
shares. 

Holding over. Term of English 
law. It means keeping possession 
of land by a tenant after his ten- 
ancy has legally expired. If the 
holding over is with the consent of 
the landlord, express or implied, 
the tenant becomes a tenant at 
will. Payment and acceptance by 
the landlord of rent will usually 
amount to consent. Where in the 
original tenancy the rent was ex- 
pressed on a yearly basis, the effect 
of holding over will be to create a 
yearly tenancy. See Landlord. 

Holdsworth, Sir William 
Searle (1871-1944). British law- 
yer. Bom at Elmers End, Kent, 
May 7, 1871, he went to Dulwich 
College and New College, Oxford. 
After a year at the Inns of Court, 
he returned to Oxford and was a 
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fellow of S. John’s College from 
1898 until in 1922 he was appointed 
Vinerian professor in English law. 
He was made K.C. in 1920, a 
bencher of Lincoln’s Inn in 1924, 
a knight in 1929, and received the 
O.M. a year before his death on 
Jan. 2, 1944. A great scholar and 
teacher, Holdsworth devoted most 
of his career to his masterpiece, 
History of English Law, which 
appeared in 12 vols., 1903-38. His 
Essays in Law and History, ed. 
A. L. Goodhart and H. G. Han- 
bury, appeared in 1947. 

Hole, Samuel Reynolds (1819- 
1904). A British divine. Born at 
Ardwick, Lancs, Dec. 5, 1819, he 
was the son of 
a brewer, who 
was also the 
squire of Caun- 
ton, near Neyr- 
ark, Erom 
Newark gram- 
mar school 
Hole went to 
Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
Ordained in 
1844 he be- 
came curate and then vicar of 
Caunton. In 1887 he aooepted the 
deanery of Rochester, where he 
died Aug. 27, 1904. Hole was a fine 
example of the muscular Christian 
and sporting parson. He was in- 
timate with John Leech and others 
of the Punch circle. He had also a 
high reputation as a rose grower, 
and his most popular book is A 
Book about Roses, 1869. His 
Memories, 1892, and More Mem- 
ories, 1894, are full of good stories. 

Holgnun* Second largest city of 
Cuba. It lies 65 m. N. by W. of 
Santiago and 15 m, N. by W. of 
Gibara, its port, with which there 
is rly. connexion. Com, timber, 
tobacco, and cattle are exported, 
sugar is grown in the district, and 
the city is a centre of agricultural 
and cattle trading. Founded 1720, 
granted civic rights 1751, it has 
grown enormously in the 20th cen- 
tury. Pop. 171,997. 

Holiday Camp. The basis of 
the holiday camp, in the sense now 
generally accepted, is the old- 
established private practice of 
“ camping-out ” in tent or caravan 
for recreation or pleasure, Le. the 
camping holiday. Cadet corps, as 
well as such bodies as the Boys’ 
Brigade and the Boy Scouts, helped 
to popularise among young people 
the notion of a corporate camp ; 
and many holiday camps for poor 
children were also organized by 
charitable institutions early in the 
20th century. Schools, too, tended 
increasingly to favour the idea. 



Samuel R. Hole, 
British divine 
Elliott <6 Ery 



Many thousands of schoolchildren 
camped annually at Stratford-on- 
Avon. Small holiday camps ex- 
isted as commercial ventures even 
before the First Great War, e,g. 
at Scarborough and Douglas, 
though Usually these were for men 
only. The communal family camp 
on a large scale was developed 
commercially in Great Britain by 
William Butlin (^.?>.). His first 
camp was established at Skegness 
in 1936, with accommodation for 
5,500 campers, housed in chalets. 
Sport, entertainment, and other 
amenities were organized on a 
group basis. The venture was a 
success, and by 1939 other large 
camps were built or under con- 
struction at Clacton, Filey, and in 
N. Wales. Their popularity showed 
no sign of diminution after the 
Second Great War. During that 
war the camps afforded accom- 
modation for naval, army, and 
R.A.F. trainingandholding depdts. 

Holiday^ with Pay. The Holi- 
days with Pay Act, 1938, is in- 
tended to benefit employees in 
industries where they are not 
sufficiently well organized to make 
with their employers collective 
arrangements for holidays. Under 
that Act and the Wages Councils 
Act, 1946, in any industry for 
which a wages council has been 
established by the minister of 
Labour, that council may recom- 
mend that workers be allowed 
holidays with pay ; the duration to 
be related to the period for which 
the worker has been employed. 
There are similar provisions for the 
catering industry in the Catering 
Wages Act, 1943 ; and for agricul- 
ture and the road haulage industry. 

Holinshedi Raphael (c. 1520- 
80). English chronicler. He was 
employed in 1660 as translator by 
Reginald Wolfe, printer to Queen 
Elizabeth. Wolfe planned a uni- 
versal cosmography, and when he 
died Holinshed became responsible 
for the modified form in which it 


appeared (in two folio vols.), in 
1577, as The Chronicles of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Holinshed had as assistants William 
Harrison, Richard Stanyhurst, 
and others. A secoDd edition, in 
three folio volumes, appeared in 
1687, and there was a reprint in 
six vols., 1807-08. The work, 
familiarly kno-wn as Holinshed’s 
Chronicles, was used by Shake- 
speare for his historical plays. 
Consult Shakespeare’s Holin- 
shed, W. G. Boswell Stone, 1907. 

Kblism (Gr. TioloSf whole). The 
philosophy which regards nature 
as consisting of wholes. Natural 
objects, animate and inanimate, 
are to be considered not simply 
as assemblies of component parts, 
but as bodies representing some- 
thing more than the mere sum of 
their elements, and which cannot 
be synthesised by the mechanical 
process of assembly. The mech- 
anistic view of orthodox scientists 
assigns to mind an inferior posi- 
tion which the holists cannot 
accept ; they differ in believing, 
firstly, that matter, life, and mind 
do not necessarily consist of con- 
stant elements, and secondly, that 
an object as a whole possesses 
characteristics apart from those 
contributed by its various com- 
ponent parts. 

Holism embraces physics, bio- 
logy, psychology, and meta- 
physics, It is put forward as an 
alternative to a science whose basis 
has been shaken by recent physical 
and mathematical discoveries, and 
further as a solution to the 
problems of creative evolution. 
The origins of holism are traceable 
from Hans Diesch’s Philosophy of 
Organism, 1908. J. C. Smuts is a 
leading protagonist, and his Holism 
and Evolution, 1926, is a standard 
work. See. Philosophy, Modern ; 
consult also Mechanism, Life, and 
personality, J. S. Haldane, 1921 ; 
Life, Mind, and Spirit, Lloyd 
Morgan, 1926. 
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Hf>ngh a.m Hall. Seat of the earl 
of Leicester in Norfolk. It is a great 
18th century Palladian house built 
of white brick/ Kent was the 
architect, and it was erected by 
Thomas Coke, 1st earl of Leicester. 
It contains some fine rooms, es- 
pecially the picture gallery. The 
estate was bought in 1659 by John 
Coke, a son of the lawyer, Si/Ed- 
ward Coke. It is famous in the his- 
tory of agriculture because here 


to parliament. Area, 420 sq. m. 
Pop. 92,330. See Lincolnshire. 

Holland. Country of Europe, 
the nucleus of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands (q.v.). The name 
means woodland and was first used 
in 1064. It was given to a county 
that arose on the ruins of the Caro- 
lingian empire and was included 
in the Holy Roman Empire, 

This county had its own rulers 
from about 920, though it was not 



Holkham Hall, Norfolk. The seat of the earl of Leicester seen from the park 


Coke’s nephew and successor, the 
earl known as Coke of Norfolk, 
carried out his ejcperiments, which 
immensely increased the rental of 
his estate. The village, which has 
an old church with a lofty tower, is 
on the coast, 2 m. W. of Wells. It 
was once a port and market town. 
Pron. Ho-kum. 

Ho11,Eranois Montagxti (1846- 
88). British painter. Son of Fran- 
cis Holl, an engraver, he was born 
in London, July 4, 1845, and 
studied at the R.A. schools, 
beginning to exhibit in 1869. 
Subject pictures of modern life, 
rather sombre, at first occupied 
him, but in 1878 he exhibited a 
portrait of Cousins, the engraver. 
During his popularity as a portrait- 
painter his sitters included the 
duke of Cambridge, Lord Wolseley, 
Bright, Gladstone, and Joseph 
Chamberlain. Elected R.A. 1884, 
Holl died July 31. 1888. 

Holland. Linen fabric used as 
material for dresses, aprons, blinds, 
etc. The name Holland cloth was 
originally given to linen made or 
bleached in Holland. Formerly 
hoUand was of very fine texture ; 
in 1745 Defoe, inveighing against 
the extravagance of the times, 
includes holland among articles 
“ requiring the regulation of a 
sumptuary law.” See Linen. 

Holland. Division of Lincoln- 
shire, England, having for some 
purposes its own county council. 
The smallest and S.E. division of 
the CO., it is chiefly fenland. 
Through Holland the Witham and 
Welland flow into the Wash. 
Boston, Crowland, Holbeach and 
Spalding are the towns, and the 
architecture of village churches is 
notable One member is returned 


until nearly two centuries later 
that they were called counts of 
Holland. Many of them were 
named Dirk, others Floris, and 
like their contemporaries they 
passed time mainly in fighting. In 
general they were successful ; the 
result being that HoUand grew 
from a small district round Dor- 
drecht to one including aU the land 
between the Texel and the Maas. 

In 1 299 the male line of the counts 
became extinct, and the county 
passed to John, a descendant in 
the female line. He was also count 
of Hainault and from his time that 
county was united with Holland. 
He had some trouble in establish- 
ing himself, but he succeeded, and 
his son William was recognized as 
ruler also of the district around 
Amsterdam and part of Zeeland, 
the earlier counts having disputed 
the lordship of these possessions 
with the counts of Flanders or the 
bishops of Utrecht. In 1345 the 
county line again became extinct ; 
eventually the county was secured 
by William, a Bavarian prince. 

In the 14th century the land 
was troubled by civil war between 
the so-called Hooks and Cods, 
into which Edward HI of England, 
whose wife had claims on HoUand, 
was drawn. William’s brother, 
Albert, ruled well for many years 
and then came the latter’s son, 
who, dying in 1417, left an only 
child, Jacqueline, already a widow. 
Ringed with foes, she struggled 
hard to preserve her inheritance, 
but in the end she was obliged to 
cede Holland and Zeeland to Philip 
the Good of Burgundy. 

Holland and Zeeland passed 
with the rest of the Burgundian 
lands to Mary, the daughter of 


Charles the Bold, and then to her 
son Philip, a member of the 
Hapsburg famUy. Philip’s suc- 
cessor was his son, Charles V, and 
then came Philip II of Spain. 
Against Philip, HoUand and the 
N. provinces of the Netherlands 
revolted. HoUand and Zeeland 
were united more closely and round 
them was formed, in 1679, the 
union of Utrecht by the seven 
provinces that threw off the 
sovereignty of Spain and were 
later recognized by Europe as the 
Dutch repubUc, The title count 
of Holland was borne by William 
the Silent. See Netherlands. 

Holland, North. Prov. of the 
Netherlands. It embraces the flat, 
low-lying country between the 
North Sea and the Ysselmeer 
(formerly known as Zuider Zee), 
and marches S. with Utrecht and S. 
HoUand. Large tracts lie over 10 ft. 
below sea level, protected by the 
dunes on the W. coast and by dykes, 
e.ff. the Helderjdyke. The capital is 
Haarlem (q.v.), but Amsterdam is 
the largest town, others of note 
being Holder, Hilversum, Alkmaar, 
Zaandam, Hoorn, Enkhuizen, and 
Purmerend. The prov. is traversed 
by the Noord HoUandsch and 
Noord Zee canals and by lesser 
waterways. The Purmer, Beem- 
ster, and Wieringermeer are 
jpolderSf or reclaimed marshes. 
Agriculture is the main economic 
feature, cattle-raising being speci- 
aUy important. The prov. was 
part of W. Friesland, and sends 
nine members to the first cham- 
ber. Area, 1.081 sq. m. Pop. est. 
1,690,653. See Netherlands. 

Holland, South. Province of 
the Netherlands* Adjoining N. 
HoUand, Utrecht, and Gelderland, 
it includes the islands of the 
Rhine-Maas delta, Voome-Putten, 
Beijerland, Goeree, Over Flakkee, 
Ysselmonde, etc. The prov. has 
The Hague as capital, other im- 
portant towns being Rotterdam, 
Dordrecht, Leyden, Delft, Gouda, 
and Schiedam. The various 
branches of the lower Rhine, the 
Waal, Yssel, Lek, and Oude Rijn, 
flow through the prov., forming 
with the numerous canals a maze 
of waterways. The country is weU 
cultivated. Area, 1,166 sq.m. Pop. 
est. 2,160,830. See Netherlands. 

Holland. A city of Michigan, 
U.S.A., in Ottawa co. Situated on 
Macatawa Bay, an arm of Lake 
Michigan, it is 26 m. S. W. of Grand 
Rapids. It is served by the Pere 
Marquette rly., and by ^ lake 
steamers, and has flour-mills, tan- 
neries, and a great variety of manu- 
factures. In summer, it is the com- 
mercial centre of the lake resorts. 
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receiving many tourists. Holland 
was settled by the Dutch in 1847, 
and chartered twenty years later. 
Pop. 14,616. 

Holland, Henry Fox, 1st 
Baron (1705-74). British politi- 
cian. The younger son* of Sir 
Stephen Fox, 
he was bom at 
Chiswick, Sept. 

28, 1705. Edu- 
cated at Eton, 
he entered par- 
liament in 1735 
for Hindon, 

Wilts, becom- 
ing a follower 

^ 1st Baron Hollana, 
1746 he was British politician 

appointed sec- After Reynolds 

retary at war. 

He joined Pitt in attacking 
certain members of Newcastle’s 
ministry, of which, however, he 
remained a member, and he was 
one of the group who controlled, 
by C 3 niioal arrangements among 
themselves, the affairs of state 
about this time. In 1755 Fox be- 
came secretary of state and the 
principal colleague of Newcastle, 
but in 1767 he retired and was 
made paymaster-general. In 1762 
he was again leader of the house of 
commons as he had been under 
Newcastle, but in 1763 Bute got 
rid of him. He was then made a 
baron. He bought Holland House 
Kensington, and died there 
July 1, 1774. 

Holland, Henry Richard Vas- 
SADL Fox, 3rd Baron (1773-1840). 
British politician. Son of the 2nd 

baron, he was 

bom at Win- 
terslowe, Wilts, 
Nov. 21, 1773, 
and was edu- 
cated at Eton 
and Christ 
Church, Ox- 
ford. In 1774 he 
succeeded to 
the title and, in- 
fluencedby^ 
uncle, Charles 
James Fox, began his career as 
a Whig politician. In 1806 he 
entered the cabinet as lord privy 
seal, but retired on the fall of the 


3rd Baron Holland, 
British politician 

After C. Leslie, R.A. 


centre. Lord Holland wrote 
Memoirs of the Whig Party, 1852. 
Lady Holland died Nov. 16, 1845, 
and in 1908 appeared her Journal, 
edited by the earl of Ilchester. 

Holland, Snt Henry (1788- 
1873). British physician. Bom at 
Knutsford, Oct. 27, 1788, he was 
related to Mrs. Gaskell and Charles 
Darwin. He was educated at 
private schools and, after a time 
passed in business in Liverpool, 
went to Edinburgh to study 
medicine. Then he graduated, and 
in 1816 began to practise in Lon- 
don. He became physician to 
Queen Victoria, was made F.R.S., 
and in 1853 a baronet. A great 
traveller, he wrote Travels in the 
Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly, 
and Greece, 1815. He died Oct. 27, 
1873. He married a daughter of 
Sydney Smith, and his eldest son 
became Viscount Knutsford (ff.w.). 
Consult his Medical Notes and 
Reflections, 1840 ; and Recollec- 
tions of Past life, 1872. 

HoUand, Henry Scott (1847- 
1918). British divine. Bom near 
Ledbury, Jan. 17, 1847, he was 

educated at r 

Eton and Bal- 
liol College, 

Oxford, after- 
wards becom- 
ing a tutor of 
Christ Church 
for 12 years. 

Greatly influ- 
enced by Lid- 
don, Holland Holland, 

was ordained 
in 1872 and 

soon became known as a powerful 
preacher, especially after 1884, 
when he was appointed canon 
of S. Paul’s. He remained there 
until made regius professor of 
divinity at Oxford in 1910. Holland 
was an advanced Liberal in 
politics. He wrote a Life of Jenny 
Lind, 1909, and A Bundle of 
Memories, 1915. He died at 
Oxford, March 17, 1918. 

HoUand, John Philip (1841- 
1914). American inventor. Born 
at Liscannor, co. Clare, Ireland, he 
was a schoolmaster at Limerick 
until he emigrated to 
the U.S.A. He was ' 


duced at last in 1898 a serviceable 
submarine, with a 60-h.p. petrol 
engine for surface cruising and 
electric storage batteries for under- 
water propulsion. It was com- 
missioned by the U.S. navy, and 
the British Admiralty acquired all 
the patents for Great Britain. The 
inventor died at Newark, N.J. 
Aug. 12, 1914. 

HoUand, Sir Thomas Erskine 
(1835-1926). British jurist. Bom 
July 17, 1835, son of a Sussex 
clergyman, he was educated at 
Brighton College and Balliol 
College, Oxford. He became a 
barrister in 1863, and soon made 
a reputation as a student of juris- 
pmdence. In 1874 he was ap- 
pointed Vinerian reader in English 
law at Oxford and professor of 
international law and diplomacy. 
He held the post until 1910. 
Knighted in 1917, he was a fellow 
of the British Academy. Holland’s 
great work is The Elements of 
Jurisprudence, which appeared in 
1880. He also wrote Studies in 
International Law, 1894 ; The 
Laws of War on Land, 1904. He 
died May 24, 1926. 

Holland) Sir Thomas Henry 
(1868-1947 ). An English geologist. 
Bom at Helston, Nov. 22, 1868, 
he entered the Indian civil service 
in 1890, to become president of 
the mining and geological institute 
of India in 1906. He directed the 
geological survey of the country 
from 1903 until in 1909 he re- 
turned to England as professor of 
geology and mineralogy at Man- 
chester. Knighted in 1908, Sir 
Thomas was rector of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, 
1922-29, then 15 years principal 
and vice-chancellor of Edinburgh 
university. He was vice-president 
of the Royal Society, 1924^-45. He 
died May 15, 1947. 

Holland House. Historic Lon- 
don mansion. It stands in its own 
grounds, Holland Park, between 
Kensington High St. and Holland 
Park Avenue in the bor. of Ken- 
sington {q.v,). It is a notable 
example of Jacobean architecture, 
and, when Macaulay wrote his 


government in 1807. He served teaching in New Jersey 
the Whig cause during the years of when the American 
Tory rule, and in 1830, when the Civil War broke out, 
Whigs triumphed, was made chan- and the naval action 
cellor' of the duchy of Lancaster, between the Merrimac 
He held that post, with two short and the Monitor turned 
intervals, until his death, at his attention to the 
Holland House, Oct. 22, 1840. possibilities of a sub- 
Holland married in 1797 Eliza- mersible warship. Al- 
beth Vassall (1770-1846), divorced though his first experi- 
wife of Sir Godfrey Webster. They mental boat in 3875 
made Holland House a great social was a failure, he pro- 



HoUand House, London. The Jacobean mansion 
seen from the irarden 
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essay on Addison, 1843, could 
“ boast of a greater number of 
inmates distinguished in political 
and literary history than any 
other private dwelling in England.” 
The centre building and turrets, 
1607, were built by John Thorpe 
for Sir Walter Cope, The house, 
known as Cope Castle, was ex- 
tended for the 1st earl of Holland, 
husband of Cope’s daughter. 

Here died Joseph Addison 
three years after his marriage to 
the widow of the 3rd earl of 
Warwick and Holland. The house 
was bought by Henry Fox, 
created Baron Holland in 1763, 
and on the death of Lady Holland, 
widow of the 4th baron, in 1889, 
the property passed by purchase 
to the earl of Uchester, a descen- 
dant of Henry Fox’s brother. In 
the time of the 3rd Lord Holland 
and his brilliant if imperious wife 
Holland House became a social 
and political salon and the head- 
quarters of the Whigs. 

In 1940 the house was damaged 
by fire from German incendiary 
bombs, and several H.E. bomba 
fell in the grounds. 

A statue of the 3rd Lord Hol- 
land by Watts is in the grounds 
facing Kensington High St. The 
house contains valuable pictures 
and relics. In Holland Park in 
1804 Lord Camelford was mor- 
tally wounded in a duel with Col. 
Best. Consult Macaulay’s Essay 
on Lord Holland, 1841 ; Holland 
House, Princess Lichtenstein, 
1874 ; The Holland House Circle, 
C. Sanders, 1908. 

Holland Park. District be- 
tween Holland Park Avenue and 
Kensington High St., London, W. 
With a number of the adjacent 
thoroughfares and the station of 
the Central Line, it takes its name 
from the park containing Holland 
House. At No. 12 (N. side), 
Holland Park Eoad, just N. of 
Kensington High St., is Leighton 
House, long the residence of Lord 
Leighton ; it was presented to the 
borough council by his sisters as 
a cenfee for the promotion of the 
arts. It was damaged by German 
bombs in 1940. 

Hollands. Variety of gin some- 
times called Schiedam or Schnapps. 
It is manufactured near Schiedam 
in Holland, from barley, malt, and 
rye. See Gin. 

Hollands(ch)e. Arm of the 
Maas estuary, Holland. It runs 
between the S. coast of South 
Holland and the coast of N. Brabant 
to the E. of Willemstad. It is in 
effect a continuation of the Haring- 
vliet and Kramer-Volkrak arms, 
and runs up towards the delta of 


the Biesbosch (q.v.). Its entrance 
is defended by two shore forts. 

Hollar, Wencbslaus (1607-77). 
A Bohemian engraver. Born at 
Prague, July 13, 1607, he studied 
under Merian 
at Frankfort, 
publishing his 
first plates in 
1625. By the 
earl of Arun- 
del, English 
ambassador to 
Germany, he 
was brought to 
England in 
1637 and ap- 
pointed draw- 
ing master to the prince of Wales 
(afterwards Charles II) ; and at the 
outbreak of the Rebellion fought 
for the royalists. He afterwards 
escaped to Antwerp, but returned 
in 1652, and in 1660 was made 
draughtsman to the king. After 
the Great Fire of 1666 he engraved 
a map of London, leaving the 
burnt portions blank. Loss of 
employment, with extravagance, 
made him poor, ,He died bankrupt, 
March 28, 1677. 

His views of towns include those 
of Oxford, Cambridge, Hull, Rich- 
mond, Greenwich, old and new 
London. He also showed in 
engravings, 1640-44, the dress of 
women of all classes in Europe. 
The British Museum has a ^e 
collection of Hollar prints. See 
Becket iUus. 

HoUes, Denzil Hollbs, 1st 
Baeoit (1599-1680). English poli- 
tician. A younger son of John 
Holies, 1st earl 
of Clare, he 
was bom Oct. 

31, 1599, and 
educated a t 
court with 
Prince Charles, 
afterwar ds 
Charles I. In 
1624 he en- 
tered the 
house of com- 
mons. In March, 1629, being then 
M.P. for Dorchester, he was one 
of those who held the Speaker 
down in the chair while he asked 
members to approve of the 
resolutions of protest to the king. 
For this he was imprisoned and 
fined, but made his escape abroad. 
He opposed the collection of ship 
money, and was a member of par- 
liament when it was called to- 
gether again in 1640. Holies had 
a hand in most of the great events 
that preceded the Civ3 War. He 
was one of the Five Members 
(q,v. ) whose attempted arrest pre- 
cipitated the outbreak. 



1st Baron Holies, 
English politician 



From a print 


Holies raised a regiment and 
fought at EdgehiU and Brentford, 
but he was not very desirous of 
pressing the appeal to arms. He 
is next f oun^ as the chief opponent 
of Cromwell and the army, for 
which he was impeached, fleeing 
to France. He sat in parliament 
in 1659, and went to The Hague 
to invite the king to return. In 
1661 he was made a peer. From 
1663 to 1666 he was ambassador 
in Paris; in 1667 he arranged 
with Holland the treaty of Breda. 
Later he took up an attitude of 
opposition to Charles II, acting 
with Shaftesbury. He died Feb. 
17, 1680. The title became ex- 
tinct when his grandson, the 3rd 
baron, died in 1694, and the family 
is now represented by the duke of 
Newcastle {q.v.). 

Hollingshead, John (1827- 
1904). A British journalist and 
theatrical manager. Born in Hox- 
ton, London, Sept. 9, 1827, he had 
a brief experience of business and 
began to contribute to Household 
Words. He was a voluminous 
writer for many years, and assisted 
many public movements with his 
pen, such as that for the better 
government of London, and the 
agitation for copyright reform, 
^er three years as stage director 
of the Alhambra, where he intro- 
duced much-needed reforms, in 
1868 he became manager of the 
Gaiety Theatre, where he had 
many successes in the drama. He 
died Oct. 10, 1904. 

Hollins, Alfred (1865-1942). 
British blind musician. Born 
Sept. 11, 1865, in Hull, he studied 
piano and organ at the Royal 
Normal College for the Blind, and 
later under Hans von Bulow. He 
first publicly appeared at 13, at 
the Crystal Palace, and subse- 
quently toured the tj.S.A. with a 
quartet of blind musicians. Later 
he appeared with leading American 
orchestras. Organist at S. George’s 
West Church, Edinburgh, Hollins 
composed organ and piano music 
and songs, and wrote A Blind 
Musician Looks Back, 1936. He 
died May 17, 1942. 

Holloway. Name of two wards. 
Upper and Lower Holloway, in the 
met. bor. of Islington, London. 
The district includes the Royal 
Northern Hospital, 1856, rebuilt 
1892, enlarged 1909 and 1923 ; 
the old Caledonian (Metropolitan 
Cattle) Market, 1855, closed 1939 : 
the Pentonville prison, 1840-42; 
the Northern Polytechnic, opened 
1896; and two famous taverns, 
the Brecknock Arms, at the 
junction of Camden and Brecknock 
Roads, and the Nag’s Head, at 
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1886, it has resi- 
dential accommo- 
dation for 300 
students, who are 
prepared for the 
first and higher 
degrees of the 
university. The 
main building, 
with 800 rooms, 
is in the stjde of 
the French Re- 
. ^ naissance, and 

Holloway. Entrance to the Women’s prison m Camden nnsspaaea an in- 
Road, sometimes called Holloway Castle puoo o 

teresting col- 

HoUoway Road corner of Seven lection of pictures, including 


Sisters Road. 


examples of Constable, Gains- 


HoUoway prison, a castellated borough, Morland, and Millais. It 
structure built 1849-52, has ac- is surrounded by grounds con- 
commodation for 1,000 women taining science laboratories, a 
prisoners, mostly serving short botany garden, swimming bath, 
sentences. Suffragettes before the and playing fields. 

First Great War were imprisoned Holly (A.S. holen, holeyn). 
here and, going on hunger strike, Hardy evergreen tree of the family 
were subjected to forcible feeding. Aquifoliaceae, and genus Ilex, 
In 1946 Dr, Charity Taylor was Ilex aquifoUum is a native of 
appointed first woman governor Great Britain, but foreign species 


of the prison. 




I and then plant- 
j. ing them in the 
t open, trans- 
planting the 
young trees 
three years 
afterwards. I, 
paraguayensis, 
which yields 
Holly. leaves “ate, or Para- 
and terries of guay tea, needs 
Ilex Hendersoni. greenhouse 

tofeeilfttie'lritSh treatment, in 
species loam and sand. 


Hollyhock (med. Eng, holihok, 
holy hock or mallow) (Althaea 
rosea). Hardy perennial herb of 
the family Malvaceae. A native 
of China, it was introduced in 
1573. The leaves are large, rough, 
and rounded, and it bears a single 
spike (8 to 10 ft.) of white, pink, 
yellow, or purple flowers, either 
single or double. Its height makes 
it suitable for hiding an ugly 
wall or fence in the hardy herba- 
ceous border, and it wfil thrive 
in any soil that is not too light. 
By planting deeply and fertilising 
liberally with nitrate of soda in 
the height of summer, a pro- 
fusion of bloom and a variety of 
“ sports ” or varying colours are 
readily obtainable. These new 
varieties are best propagated from 
seed gathered after the flower 
stems have died down, and planted 


/2Cs'.l 


were introduced from N. America 


Upper Holloway Baptist Chapel, as far back as 1726. The leaves 
long associated with the ministry are usually 'spiny and dark green, 
of the Rev. J. R, Wood, was built though there are smooth and 
in 1866. Islington’s first public variegated sorts, and the red or 
library was opened in 1906 in yellow berries are borne in winter. 
Manor Gardens, and the Central Hollies should be planted in late 
Library in Lower Holloway in spring and early autumn, while the 
1907. The Piccadilly line station soil is stOl warm. Any ordinary 
* is called Holloway Road, soil is suitable, provided the young 

Holloway, Thomas (1800-83). plants are put in deeply so that 
British patent medicine maker, the roots are adequately protected 
Bom at Devonport, Sept. 22,- 1800, against frost. Holly makes one 

the son of a of the best hedges, but it is of 

baker, he came slow growth, and needs constant 
to London in clipping to keep it within bounds. 
1828, and nine To propagate, take the berries when 
years later con- ripe, just before Christmas, burying 
cocted an oint- them in sand for twelve months, 

Thomas Holloway, His success was ■ 

paten^geUeme togely^due^to . . yM 

ness with which he spent money _ ^ j 

on advertismg. He acquired a J 

handsome fortune, and, on Lord VM&a 

Shaftesbury’s advice, founded a 
sanatorium, which was opened at 
Virginia Water in 1885. He also 
founded the Royal Holloway Col- 
lege for women (v,i.), and formed 
a picture gallery on which he 
spent more than £83,000. He 
died at Tittenhurst, Berks, Dec. 

26, 1883. 

Holloway College, Royal. 

College of the university of London 

m arts and soie^e, at Englefield „ veavas “at®, or i'ara- 
Green, Surrey. Founded and en- and terries of guay tea, needs 
dowed as a college for women Hex Hendersoni. greenhouse 
students by Thomas Holloway, treatment, in 

and opened by Queen Victoria in species loam and sand. 




Hollyhock, leaves and flowers ; 

bottom, right, the ** cheese ” con- 
taining seeds, and a single seed 

in a temperature averaging 55® in 
Jan. or Feb., planting out in May 
for summer flowering. If left un- 
disturbed for three or four seasons 
they may produce self-sown plants, 
both single and double. 

Hollywood. Suburb of Los 
Angeles, California, U.S.A. It is 
regarded as the headquarters of 
the American film industry, though 
now virtually aU the leading film 
personalities live outside it and 
only three major studios are here. 
Lying 8 m. W. of the centre of Los 
Angeles and 12 m. from the 
Pacific, it has the Hollywood Hills 
to the N., the Los Angeles river 
to the E., and the residential com- 
munity of Beverly Hills to the W. 
With a semi-tropical climate, it 
presents a garish spectacle of 
stucco bungalows, streets lined 
with palm and pepper trees, 
restaurants built in the form of 
castles, fish, and ice-cream cornets, 
and strollers in the flamboyant 
slacks and smoked glasses affected 
by both sexes in the film industry. 

The site of a single adobe house 
in 1853, Hollywood became a 
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160 -acre frmt 
farm, and was in- 
corporated as a 
village in 1903. 

The first Holly- 
wood film, The 
Law of the 
Bange, was made 
by the Nestor 
Company in 1911. 

Other companies 
followed, at- 
tracted by the 
climate and low 
rents; and today 
it has three of 
the industiy’s 
largest studios, 
the others being 
in Burbank, 

Culver City, and 
other neighbour- 
ing communities. 

Here are the 
Hollywood Bowl, 
a 60-acre natural 
amphitheatre 
with seats for 

20.000 and stand- 
ing room for 

1 0.0 0 0 more; 
the Hollywood 
Legion stadium; 
the Japanese 
Gardens, with 

30.000 trees ; 
a Buddhist 
temple; and 
Grauman’s 
Chinese Theatre, 
where Hollywood 
stars leave their 
footprints in 
cement. Allied 
industries, such 
as the manufacture of celluloid, 
films, and cosmetics, have grown 
up beside the main business. Pop. 
184,531. 

Holman, James (1786-1857). 
A British traveller. The son of a 
chemist, he was born at Exeter, 
Oct. 15, 1786, served in the navy, 
1798-1810, and had reached the 
rank of lieutenant when he became 
totally blind. A man of remark- 
able strength of will, he studied at 
Edinburgh university, and in 1812 
was made a naval knight of Wind- 
sor. Obtaining leave to travel, he 
visited France, Italy, Savoy, Swit- 
zerland, Germany, and HoUand, 
1819-21 ; Russia, Siberia, where 
he was arrested as a spy, Poland, 
Austria, Saxony, Prussia, and 
Hanover, 1822-24 ; made a voyage 
round the world, 1827-32 ; and 
then travelled in Spain, Portu- 
gal, S.E. Europe, Syria, and Tur- 
key. He published three accounts 
of his wanderings, before he died 
in London, July 29, 1857. 


Hoflywood. 

between tbie studios. 3. An L OU4JUL1917 IIX WC AUilJ WVUU 0 VWA 9 abbCUUCU UJf W 9 UVU 

people. Choir members wearing white surplices form a cross in the centre. Fanfares on trumpets 
and the releasing of thousands of doves mark the moment of sunrise 


Scenes in the uniaue ** film city of California. 1. Hollywood Boulevard. 2. A street 
Easter sunrise service in the Hollywood Bowl, attended by 30,000 


Holman, Joseph Geoboe (1764 
-1817). British actor and drama- 
tist. The son of an army officer, he 
was born in Aug., 1764, and edu- 
cated at Queen’s College, Oxford. 
He made a highly successful d6but 
at Co vent Garden, Oct. 25, 1784, 
as Romeo. After three seasons he 
severed his connexion with Covent 
Garden and went to Dublin and 
Edinburgh. In 1812 he left Eng- 
land for the U.S.A., where he met 
with great success. He died at 
Long Island, Aug. 24, 1817. A rival 
of John Kemhle, he won apprecia- 
tion from Lamb and Macready, his 
successes including Hamlet and 
Colonel Townley. His plays belong 
to the school of Holcroft, and are 
now negligible. 

Holmby House. Name of a 
Northamptonshire mansion. The 
existing Holmby (or Holdenby) 
House, about 7 m. N.W. of North- 
ampton, was built m the 19th cent., 
its predecessor being one of the 
great 16th cent, domestic palaces. 


Here James 1 is said to have 
stayed, and Charles I was forcibly 
detained in 1647 after his surren- 
der to the Scots at Newark. Hohn- 
by House boasted a larger frontage 
even than Blenheim Palace and 
Castle Howard, its main facade 
measuring no less than 360 ft. The 
only remains of the original bufid- 
ing are two archways and part of 
the N. side of the second quadrangle. 

Holme Cultram. Urban dist. 
and parish (Holme Abbey) of 
Cumberland, England. It stands 
on the Waver, 5 m. N.W. of Wig- 
ton. The church of S. Mary occu- 
pies the site of a 12th cent. Cister- 
cian abbey, and was restored in 
1885. Among the monuments is 
the tomb of Robert Bruce, father 
of the Scottish king of that name. 
Farming implements are manu- 
factured. Pop. 4,735- 

Holme Lacy. Parish and vil- 
lage of Herefordshire, England. It 
stands on the Wye, 5 m. by rail- 
way S.E. of Hereford. Holme 
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Lacy House, formerly the seat of 
the Scudamores and more recently 
of the earl of Chesterfield, is a fine 
17th cent, building containing a 
splendid collection of pictures and 
some excellent wood-carvings by 
Grinling Gibbons. In the Norman 
church, dedicated to S. Cuthbert, 
are noteworthy monuments of the 
Scudamore family. Pop. 250. 

Holmes, Sie Chables John 
(1868-1936). British art critic and 
painter. Bom at Stratton, Corn- 
wall, Nov. 11, 1868, he was edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford and 
studied at the Slade school. He 
was Slade professor at Oxford, 
1904;-10 ; dkector and secretary 
of the National Portrait GaUery, 
1909-16 ; director of the National 
GaUery, 1916-28 ; knighted 1921, 
and made K.C.V.O., 1928. A mem- 
ber of the New English art club, he 
was the first to paint industrial 
Britain, and his water colours of 
canals, factories, and pitheads of 
the Midlands set a new fashion in 
simplicity of design and colour. 
Hohnes wrote in 1898 an appre- 
ciation of Hokusai, the Japanese 
master ; also monographs on Con- 
stable and Rembrandt. He died 
Dec. 7, 1936. There are examples 
of his art at the Tate GaUery, 
the Ashmolean MEuseum, and at 
Manchester and Johannesburg. 

Holmes, Oliveb Wendell 
(1809-94). American essayist and 
poet. Bom at Cambridge, Mass., 
Aug. 29, 1809, he was the son of 
a Umtarian minister. Educated at 
Andover and Harvard, he began 
to study law, but turned to 
medicme and completed his studies 
in Paris, 1833-35. He started in 
practice in Boston, 1836, the year 
in which he pubUshed his first 
volume of poems. Having been 
■physician at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital and lectured on 
anatomy and physiology, 1838-40, 
he became professor in those 
subjects at Harvard, 1847-82. A 
paper in 1843 on the contagious- 
ness of puerperal fever won him 
some renown. In 1840 he married, 
and in 1849 gave up practice 
and apart from professorial work 
devoted himself to literature. 

It was by The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, 1858, that he 
established his position as an 
essayist of a new type working on 
the borderland of fiction, and also 
strengthened his position as poet. 
This work had appeared seriaUy 
during the preceding year in The 
Atlantic Monthly, where it was 
foUowed by the simUar work. The 
Professor at the Breakfast Table, 
1860. A dozen years later came 
The Poet at the Breakfast Table. 


In this trilogy is included the 
best of Holmes’s prose and poetry. 
Wit and humour, fancy and 
poetry, are blent into a fascinating 
whole which is informed with a 
broad humanitarianism. 

His novels, Elsie Venner, 1861, 
The Guardian Angel, 1867, and A 
Mortal Antipathy, 1885, occupy a 
subsidiary position ; they present 
interesting patholo^cal and psy- 
chological problems in a suggestive 
and impressive manner, but the 
discursiveness of the essayist was 
ill-suited to the form of the novel. 
Holmes also wrote biographies of 
Motley and Emerson. His work, 
especially the Breakfast Table 
series, and some of the poems 
such as The Wonderful One Hoss 





After A. Sclioff, 1897 

Shay, The Chambered Nautilus, 
Dorothy Q., and Grandmother’s 
Story of Bunker-Hill Battle, 
became as popular in England as 
in America, and when in 1886 he 
paid a second visit to Europe he 
had in England something of an 
ovation, and recorded his experi- 
ences in Our Hundred Days in 
Europe, 1887. In Over the Tea- 
cups, 1890, he sought to revive 
the spirit of The Autocrat with, 
for an octogenarian, remarkable 
success. He died Oct. 7, 1894. 
Collected works, 13 vols,, appeared 
in 1891 ; lives, W. Jerrold, 1893 ; 
L. W. Townsend, 1909. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell 
(1841-1935). American jurist, son 
of the above. He was bom in 
Boston, March 6, 1841, and after 
graduating at Harvard served in 
the Civil War. In 1867 he was 
admitted to the Massachusetts bar. 
He gained a high reputation by 
his editorship of the American 
Law Review, 1870-73. In 1882 
he became a judge of the supreme 
court of Massachusetts ; from 1899 


chief justice, he was translated 
in 1902 to the supreme court of 
the U.S.A. Retiring 1932, he died 
in Washington on March 6, 1935. 
Holmes exercised a profound influ- 
ence on legal thought, bringing a 
spirit of liberalism into the inter- 
pretation of the U.S. constitution. 

Holmes, Sir Robert (1622-92)! 
English sailor. He served in the 
royahst army during the Civil War, 
and on the Restoration, 1660, was 
given a command in the navy. He 
took part in the battle of Lowestoft, 
and distinguished himself against 
the Dutch, whose East Indian fleet 
he burned at Vlie, off Holland, in 
an action known as Robert Holmes’s 
bonfire. In 1667 he was promoted 
admiral, and in 1669 was M.P. for 
Wmchester and appointed governor 
of the Isle of Wight. In 1672, on 
the renewal of war with Holland, 
he commanded a squadron and 
fought in the battle of Sole Bay. 
He died Nov. 18, 1692. 

Holmes, Sherlock. Central 
character of 60 stories by Sir 
A. Conan Doyle, first presented 
in the novel A Study in Scarlet, 
1887. The subsequent full-length 
stories were The Sign of Four, 
1889 ; The Hound of the Basker- 
villes, 1902; and The 'Valley of 
Fear, 1915. The 56 short stories 
were collected in five other 
volumes : The Adventures of S. H., 
1891 ; The Memoirs of S. H., 1893 ; 
The Return of S. H., 1904 ; His 
Last Bow, 1918; and The Case- 
Book of S. H., 1927. All stories, 
short and long, except the first 
two named, appeared originally 
in The Strand Magazine, in which 
the illustrations by Sidney Paget 
helped to establish the popiflar 
conception of the figure- As early 
as 1893 the author had already 
tired of Holmes, and in the final 
story of The Memoirs described 
his dramatic death while ridding 
the world of an arch-criminal, 
Professor Moriarty; but in defer- 
ence to public demand the detec- 
tive was resuscitated some years 
later and remained aUve almost as 
long as his creator. Hohnes is an 
amateur detective of extraordinary 
astuteness in the solution of 
criminal mysteries by a process of 
scientific deduction, and is still 
regarded as the classic detective 
of fiction. His austere and fasci- 
nating personality is so consistent- 
ly described in the course of the 
stories, which range in period from 
the early 1880s to 1914, that he 
gives the illusion of having been a 
real person. Many admirers have 
searched in vain for his consulting 
rooms at “ 221b, Baker Street ” ; 
while several 'writers have been 
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able to compile pseudo-biographi- 
cal studies as a literary jest. 
Holmes’s companion, Dr. Watson, 
narrator of the stories, became 
almost as famous. Plays and films 
have been based on the adventures 
of Holmes, many of the latter 
being “ apochryphal.” See Detec- 
tive Fiction ; consult Conan 
Doyle, Eesketh Pearson, 1943. 

Holmes, Thomas (1846-1918). 
British criminologist. Born at 
Pelsall, near Walsall, the son of 
an ironmoulder, he taught in a 
night school for some years, and 
in 1886 was appointed police-court 
missionary at Lambeth police 
court, being transferred in 1889 
to the N. London court. In this 
capacity he became a leading 
authority on criminology. He 
died March 26, 1918. Holmes’s 
publications included Pictures and 
Problems from London Police 
Courts, 1900 ; Klnown to the Police, 
1908 ; London’s Underworld, 1912. 

Holmfirth. Urban district and 
town of the W. Riding of York- 
shire, England. It is 6 m. S. of 
Huddersfield, with its own rau- 
way station. In 1938 the urban 
d^trict was extended to include 
Honley, Holme, and New Mall. 
Woollens are manufactured and 
stone is quarried. The bursting of 
Bilberry reservoir in 1852 caused 
80 deaths; in 1944 a cloudburst 
killed three people and caused 
damage to the extent of £300,000. 
Market day, Tues. Pop. 18,000. 

Holmium. A rare earth metal 
occurring in gadolinite and other 
minerals. It is a trivalent element, 
symbol Ho, with yellowish salts 
and forms a chloride, HoUs, an 
oxide HC 2 O 3 , and other salts. 
The element has not yet been 
prepared in the free state. The 
atomic weight is 163‘5. 

Holm Oak {Quercus ilex). Ever- 
green tree of the family Fagaceae, 
a native of S. Europe and N. Africa. 
The leathery leaves, which last for 



Holm Oak. Leaves and acoin of 
this South European eve:i%reen 


two years, vary in form from ob- 
long to lance-shaped and may be 
toothed or not. The underside is 
whitish with a downy covering. 
The long, slender acorns ripen in 
their second year. Holm is a cor- 
ruption of middle Eng.,^oZiw, holly, 
whose leaves those of the holm 
oak resemble in their texture. 

Holocene (Gr. Jiolos, whole ; 
kainas, recent). Geological period 
which forms the top of the Kaino- 
zoic era. The most recent in the 
time scale, it continues to the 
present day. The boundary be- 
tween the Holocene and the next 
older period, the Pleistocene, has 
been fixed at the date when the 
retreating Scandinavian ice-sheet 
had melted to such an extent that 
it became subdivided into two 
separate sheets at Ragunda — 
about 10,000 years ago. 

Holocene deposits consist largely 
of river alluvium, scree, gravels, 
peat, sand dunes, salt-marsh 
beds, etc. The Fenland area in 
England is of this age. Sub- 
merged forests, e.g. near Rhyl, 
and the peat deposits found on 
the Dogger Bank probably belong 
to this period. Man’s most rapid 
development has been during the 
Holocene, which includes the 
Mesolithic and Neolithic cultures. 
The end of the Palaeolithic cultures 
is considered contemporaneous 
with the close of the Pleistocene. 

During this period the melting 
of the great Pleistocene ice sheets 
removed a heavy load off N. 
Europe, Asia, and N. America. 
Scandinavia and the Baltic area, 
where the ice was very thick, are 
rising steadily; in the centre of 
this area old shore lines have been 
elevated about 800 ft. In Scot- 
land, the St. Lawrence estuary, 
and Labrador, evidence of recent 
uplift can also be seen. Canada, 
N. of the Great Lakes, is slowly 
tilting S. ,* if this continues the 
drainage from Lake Michigan may 
be diverted into the Mississippi. 
England, too, is tilting S.E., at a 
measurable rate. The sinking 
of the S.E. counties is between 1 
and 2 ft. per century. Mountain 
building, which reached maximum 
intensity during the earlier Terti- 
ary times, continues in the Nether- 
lands E. Indies. Faulting in W. 
America has been observed, by 
earthquakes and also by actual 
displacements of the present-day 
land surface. Despite its relatively 
short duration this period has seen 
remarkable earth movements. 

Gilbert Wilson, Pli.D. 

HolocrystaUine. Term used 
to describe the texture of an 
igeneous rock composed entirely of 


individual minerals or inter- 
locking crystals to the exclusion of 
any volcanic glass. Holocrystal- 
line rocks have usually cooled 
slowly so that there has been time 
for complete crystallisation of the 
constituents. 

Holofernes. Personage men- 
tioned in the apocryphal book of 
Judith as the chief captain of the 
army of Nebuchadrezzar. The 
Hebrew maiden Judith saved her 
people by slaying him before cthe 
walls of Jerusalem. 

Holograph (Gr. holes, whole; 
graphein, to write). A deed, will, 
or other document wholly written 
by the person making and signing 
it. This is one of the methods by 
which a deed may be formally 
executed in Scotland. 

Holophytic. Biological term 
applied to organisms which synthe- 
sise their organic food from in- 
organic material absorbed in 
solution. The synthesis is normally 
dependent on sunlight, from 
which energy for the process is 
derived by chlorophyll. 

Holothurian (Gr. hohtkourion). 
Order of echinoderms, commonly 
known as sea-cucumbers. They 
are all marine, and resemble large 
slugs or worms. The mouth is at 
one extremity, and in life is sur- 
rounded by plume-like tentacles. 
The skin is tough and leathery, and 
usually contains small chalky 
spicules. The length of the 
creatures ranges from 6 ft. to 
about an inch, and they vary 
greatly in form and appearance. 
Some can contract and elongate 
their bodies to a remarkable ex- 
tent ; others, when irritated, 
eject their internal organs in the 
form of a mass of sticky threads. 
There are numerous genera and 
species, many being found in the 
British seas; but most of the 
larger ones are natives of the 
tropics. Certain kinds, known as 
trepang or b§che de mer are 
valued as food by the Chinese. 

Holotricha. Order of the class 
of protozoa called the ciliata. The 
animals in this order have similar 
cilia all over them, in contrast to 
the heterotricha. 

Holozoic. A biological term 
applied to organisms which obtain 
their nourishment by taking in 
organic material in solid form and 
digesting it to obtain what they 
require. 

Holroyd, Snt Charles (1861- 
1917). British artist. Bom at 
Leeds, April 9, 1861, he studied 
art at the Slade School, and passed 
two years in Italy, afterwards be- 
coming assistant to Prof. Alphonse 
Legros at the Slade. He wafi 
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known as an etcker of force and 
originality, mucli of his work 
appearing at the R.A. exhibitions* 
He was keeper of the Tate Gallery, 
1899^1908, and director of the 
National Gallery, 1906-16. He 
wrote a Life of Michael Angelo, 
1903. Knighted in 1903, he died 
at Weybridge, Nov. 17, 1917, 
Holst» Gustav Theodobe 
(1874^1934). British composer. 
Of Swedish extraction, he was 
bom Sept. 21, 
1874, at Chel- 
tenham, edu- 
cated there, 
and studied 
at the Royal 
College of 
Music. Neu- 
ritis compelled 
him to aban- 
don the organ 
for the trom- 
bone, which 
he played with the Scottish or- 
chestra and at Covent Garden. 
From 1905 he was music master at 
S. Paul’s girls* school; from 1919 
he taught composition at the 
R.C-M., and was director of music 
at University College, Reading, 
1919-23. 




Gustav Holst, 
British composer 


His compositions are outstand- 
ing for orchestral technique, and 
show the two diverse influences of 
English folk-song and of the East. 
In his so-called Sanskrit period, 
1906-11, he wrote seven sets of 
Hymns from the Rig-Veda, the 
opera Savitri, to his own text, and 
The Cloud Messenger, for chorus 
and orchestra. The Planets suite 
for orchestra, 1915, was wholly 
English in its background. He 
followed these with the choral 
Hymn of Jesus, 1917 and Ode to 
Death, 1919 ; the operas The 
Perfect Fool, 1921, and At The 
Boar’s Head, 1924, both to his 
own words ; and a choral sym- 
phony, 1924. Other works include 
a fugal overture and fugal con- 
certo, suites for strings and for 
military band, and part-songs. 
Holst’s style is direct, forceful, 
and highly personal ; a fondness 
for harmonic clashes and quintuple 
and septuple time contrasting with 
a gift for simple melody. He died 
May 25, 1934. His daughter 
Imogen, also a talented composer, 
wrote his Life, 1938. 

Holstein. A former German 
duchy, then the S. part of the 
Prussian province of Slesvig- 
Holstein. It lay S. of the river 
Eider and the Edel Canal, and 
included the former duchy of 
Lauenburg. Famous for its horse 
and cattle breeding, good grain in 
parts, and garden land, its largest 


city was Kiel. There were textile, 
iron, cigar, foodstuffs, and ship- 
building industries. 

About 800 the future duchy 
arose as a northern outpost of the 
Saxon tribes, which were subju- 
gated by Charlemagne and split 
up into several countries. It 
fought neighbouring heathen 
Slavonic peoples (later the Danes) 
with alternating success and 
defeat, until its rulers became 
powerful, especially when, under 
Count Gerhard III the Great, 
Slesvig and later Denmark fell 
to the Holstein dynasty, 1304-26. 
Successors of several dynasties 
kept the duchies together, fre- 
quently in personal union with 
Denmark. One duke became the 
Tsar Peter III of Russia in 1762. 
With the end of the Holy Roman 
Empire in 1806 the duchies en- 
joyed a large degree of autonomy 
under the Danish crown and, 
from 1815, within the German 
Confederation. The struggle for 
or against their reunion with 
Germany is described under 
Slesvig-Holatein Question. 

Holsworthy< Urban district 
and market town of Devon, Eng- 
land. It is 46 m. W. by N. of 
Exeter, with a rly. station. Agri- 
cultural trade is carried on. The 
Holsworthy and Bude Canal, con- 
structed 1819-26 from near Hols- 
worthy to Bude, is now abandoned, 
only two of its 33 m. being in use. 
The annual horse fair of S. Peter is 
held in July. Market day. Wed. 
Pop. 1,403, 

Holt. Town of Norfolk, Eng- 
land. Situated on rising ground 
a few miles inland, 10 m. W. of 
Cromer, it has a railway station, 
and is the site of Gresham’s 
school, founded 1554. Market 
day, IVi. Pop. 2,250. 

Holtby , WiNiERBD (1898-1935). 
British author. She was educated 
at Scarborough and Somerville 
College, Ox- 
ford, and be- 
came a direc- 
tor of Time 
and Tide in 
1926. Her 
first novel, 

A n d e r b y 
Wold, was a 
sympathetic 
study of York- 
shire life. It 
was followed by The Crowded 
Street; The Land of Green Ginger; 
Poor Caroline, 1931; Mandoa 
Mandoa, 1933’; Truth is Not Sober 
(short stories), 1934: her master- 
piece, South Riding, published 
posthumously in 1936, was awarded 
the James Tait Black prize, and 



Winifred Holtby, 
British author 


was later filmed. Other works in- 
cluded a critical study of Virginia 
Woolf, 1932; and a satire, The 
Astonishing Island, 1933. Wini- 
fred Holtby died after a long 
illness endured with remarkable 
courage, Sept. 29, 1935 ; her life is 
recounted in Testament of Friend- 
ship, V. Brittain, 1940. 

Holt Line* British steamship 
company. It consists of the Ocean 
Steamship oo. and the China 
Mutual Steam 
Navigation co. 
The former 
was founded 
by Alfred Holt 
in 1865, and 
its first vessel 
went from 
Liverpool 
round the Cape 
to Singapore 
and China, but 
this route was abandoned for the 
shorter one on the opening of the 
Suez Canal. The China Mutual oo. 
was founded in 1882, and passed 
to Holt & CO. in 1902. 

The hue runs a cargo service 
from Birkenhead to the Straits 
Settlements, China, and Japan, 
with extensions to the Philippines. 
Other services are from Birken- 
head and Amsterdam to Indonesia, 
from Glasgow and Liverpool to 
Australia via Panama, and to the 
Straits Settlements and Indonesia 
via Suez ; from New York to 
China and Japan. In 1915 the 
company purchased the India line 
of steamers plying between N. 
America and the Far East, and in 
1917 four steamers owned by the 
Knight Steamship oo. It is com- 
monly known as the Blue Funnel 
Line. Its head offices are at India 
Buildings, Liverpool. 

Holty, Ludwig (1748-76). Ger- 
man lyric poet. Born at Mariensee, 
Hanover, Deo. 21, 1748, he went 
to Gottingen university, where he 
became one of the founders and 
the most promising member of the 
circle of poets known as the Gottin- 
ger Dichterbund. His career was 
cut short by consumption two 
years after he left the university, 
and he died at Hanover, Sept. 1, 
1776. His collected poems, 1782, 
contain many songs and odes of 
great beauty, but with a strain of 
tragic melancholy underlying them. 

Holtzmann, Heinrich Julius 
(1832-1910). German theologian. 
Born at Karlsruhe, May 17, 1832, 
he studied at Berlin and became 
professor at Heidelberg, 1861, and 
at Strasbourg, 1874. His chief fame 
was won as critic and commentator 
on the New Testament ; his works 
including Die Synoptischen Evan- 



Holt Line Flag. 
Blue with white 
diamond 
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Holy Carpet. Scene during the procession of the carpet in Cairo, where it is 
made for the Ea^aha at Mecca 


orelien (The Synoptic Gospels), 
1863; Einleitung in das Neue 
Testament (Introd. to the N.T.), 
1886 ; and Neutestamentliohe The- 
ologie fN.T. Theology), 1897. He 
died Aug. 6, 1910. 

Holy Alliance, The. Treaty 
concluded at Paris in 1815, after 
the final abdication of Napoleon, 
by Alexander I, emperor of Bussia, 
Francis II, emperor of Austria, and 
Frederick William III, king of 
Prussia. The three monarohs 
bound themselves in their relations 
with their subjects and with other 
powers to he ^ided by the princi- 
ples of Christianity. The compact 
was really a recrudescence of the 
notion of divine right, and its 
political motive was to maintain 
the settlement made in Europe 
after Napoleon’s fall. The treaty 
was subseq[uently subscribed to by 
aU other European monarchs, 
except the Sultan, who was not 
asked, and the prince regent of 
Britain, ‘ who declined. Through 
the influence of Metternich, the 
Austrian diplomatist, the Holy 
Alliance degenerated into an in- 
strument for resisting revolution- 
ary tendencies, as when France 
interfered to check a movement 
towards constitutional reform in 
Spain in 1823. jSee Europe ; History. 

Holy Carpet. Popular name 
for the hiswehf or outer covering of 


theKa'aba, a building in the centre 
of the mosque at Mecca. It was 
formerly presented ammally by 
the Sultan. Manufactured in Cairo, 
it is sent with the caravan of pil- 
grims to the holy city. It is of a 
coarse black brocade, covered with 
inscriptions from the Koran, etc., 
which are interwoven in silk of the 
same colour, and has a broad band 
across each side ornamented with 
inscriptions worked in gold. After 
having remained on the Ka'aba 
for nearly a year, the hisweh is 
taken off, cut into pieces, and sold 
to the pilgrims. 
After 15 days the 
newcoveringis put 
up. See Ka‘aha ; 
Mecca ; conault 
also Manners and 
Customs of the 
Modern Egyp- 
tians, E. W. Lane, 
5th ed. 1860. 

Holy Coat of 
Treves. Belie, 
preserved in the 
cathedral at 
Treves (Trier). It 
ie alleged to be 
the seamless coat 
of Christ for which 
the soldiers cast 
lots at the Cruci- 
fixion, and to have 
been brought from 
Palestine by S. 
Helena when she 
discovered the 
Holy Cross. It is 
first mentioned in 
history in 1106, 
and soon after- 
wards was placed 
in a chest under 
the high altar, 
where it remained 
tiU about 1512, 
when the pope 


sanctioned its exhibition once in 
seven years. The last occasion was 
in 1891, after an interval of 47 
years, when a photograph taken 
revealed a curious negative im- 
pression of the face of (5hrist upon 
it. Numerous miracles are alleged 
to have been wrought through the 
relic, which now is only a frag- 
mentary piece of linen. 

Holy Cross. ^ Summit of the 
Rocky Mountains in Colorado, 
U.S.A. Situated near the centre of 
the state, it derives its name from 
two snow-filled ravines intersect- 
ing at right angles and presenting 
a cruciform appearance. It is 
14,170 ft. high. 


Holy Cross, Colorado, showing the 
cruciform fissures which give the 
mountain its name 

Holycross Abbey. Picturesque 
ruins of Cistercian abbey in Holy- 
cross, Till., CO. Tipperary, Eire, 
4 m. S.W. of Thurles. The abbey, 
near the river Suir, was founded 
in 1182 by Donnell O’Brien, king 
of Thomond, and owes its name to 
a supposed fragment of the true 
cross presented to his family and 


Holy Coat of Trdves. From a German lithograph issued 
m connexion with an exhibition of this relic at Trdves in 
1891. The figure represents S. Helena 
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HOW enshrined in. the UrsnlinLC lar summer resort, with golf ImJks. 


Convent at Black Rock, near Cork. 
Holy Ghost or Saint Esprit, 


and the harbour. S. Aidan 
founded a monastery here in 635, 


Order op the. French order of and S. Cuthbert was a bishop of 
knighthood. Founded by Henry the see. The monastery was des- 
III in 1575, it was last bestowed troyed towards the end of the 9th 
by Louis XVIIT. The badge is a century, and a Benedictine priory 


white cross pommee, with golden 
fleurs-de-lis in the angles. The 
ribbon is sky-blue watered silk. 
See Holy Spirit ; Knighthood. 

Holyhead. An urban dist., sea- 
port, and market town of Angle- 


church was erected on its site in 
1093. There are ruins of this 
church and also of S. Mary's, built 
in 1130, both erected by the Nor- 
mans, and a 16th century castle. 
The priory figures in Scott’s 


sey, Wales. It stands on the N. metrical romance Marmion. 
side of Holyhead Is., a boat train Holy Land. Name frequently 
terminus, and is the port of given by Christians to Palestine, 


departure for British Railways because of its association with 
steamers to Dublin. It has a Jesus Christ. See Palestine, 
fine harbour of refuge (begun in Holyoake, George Jacob 
1847 and opsned in 1873), protec- (1817-1906). British pamphleteer, 
ted by a breakwater IJ m. long. Bom April 13, 1817, at Birming- 

and covering 267 acres. The old ham, he early — 

harbom: has been considerably im- identified bim- 

self with the 

Chartist move- 
ment and took 
part in the Bull 
Ring riots of 
1839. In 1841 
in Sheffield he 
kept a school 
and lectured on 

au.yx u. uxx British secularist 

rationalism. 

Whale editmg 

The Oracle of Reason, he abjured 
Christianity, and was sentenced to 
si.v months’ imprisonment for blas- 
phemy. In 1846 he returned to 
London, where he published The 
Reasoner and in 1850 The Leader, 
proved since the new one was His atheistical views had become 



G. 7. Holyoake, 
British secularist 

Elliott & Fry 


completed. 


modified when in 1854 he pub- 


Pop. 11,757. Holyhead Mountain lished Secularism (a word he 


is an eminence of 720 ft. 


coined), the Practical Philosophy 


Holyhead Island or Holt of the People. 

Island. Island to the W. of Angle- From his bookshop in Fleet 
sey, Wales, connected with the Street Holyoake brought out 
county, to which it belongs, by an pamphlets and books denouncing 

1 :i T..* _--*i XT... 


embankment over which the rail- 
way passes. It is 8 m. long, from 
^ m. to 3 m. broad, and has a 
generally barren surface. See 
Anglesey. 

Holy Island or Lindisfarne. 
Island off the E. coast of North- 
umberland, I" ' — 

England, about f 
2 m. from the ' 
mainland. This 
Lsanisland only 
atcertainstates j 
of the tide, and ' 
is reached from 
Beal village by 
cart or on foot 
across a sandy 
track, marked 
by beacons and 
refuge boxes. In 
the S.E. is a 

small fishing island Th( 

village, a popu- Northumte 


the Crimean War, and demanding 
the extension of the franchise and 
other social reforms. In 1876 he 
started The Sectarian Review, A 
leader of the cooperative move- 
ment, he wrote its history in 1875. 
He died Jan. 22, 1906, at Brighton. 





Northumteiland coast, also cs^ed Lindistame 


Holy of Holies. Inner chamber 
of the Jewish Tabernacle (Ex. 26) 
and of Solomon’s Temple (1 I^gg 
6). Alternative terms are the Most 
Holy Place and Presence Chamber 
of the Divine King. The Holy of 
Holies contained the Ark of the 
Covenant, ^ee Tabernacle ; Temple. 

Holyoke. City of Massachusetts, 
IJ.S.A., in Hampden co. It stands 
on the Connectiont river, 8 m. N. 
of Springfield, and is served by 
rlys. The public library, tbe city 
haU, and several hospitals are the 
chief buildings. Holyoke is a 
busy industrial city, its fac- 
tories obtaining power from a large 
dam across tbe river, wMoh here 
descends 60 ft. Paper has long 
been an important product, and 
motor cars, bicycles, furniture, 
woollens, cottons, sUk, machinery, 
bricks, wire, and screws are also 
manufactured. Mount Tom and 
Mount Holyoke are picturesque 
places in the neighbourhood. 
Before 1850, when it was mcor- 
porated, Holyoke formed part of 
West Springfield; it was char- 
tered as a city, 1873. Pop. 53,750. 

Holy Orders, Name given to 
the estate or degree of those who 
are admitted to the Christian 
ministry by the laying on of hands 
of a la^uUy ordained bishop. As 
recognized in the Ordinal of the 
Church of England there are three 
grades of holy orders : bishops, 
priests, and deacons. In the 
Latin Church, which regards 
Holy Orders as sacramental, they 
include bishops, priests, deacons, 
and suhdeacons, and the minor 
orders : acolytes, exorcists, readers, 
and door-keepers. Those in 
minor orders are persons set apart 
for work of a less spiritual charac- 
ter. The minor orders originated in 
the first half of the 3rd century. 
See Apostolic Succession ; Bishop; 
Deacon ; Episcopacy ; Ordination; 
Priest ; consult also Orders and 
Unity, 0. Gore, 1910 ; The 
Apostolic Ministry, ed. K. E. 
Kirk, 1946. 

Holy Places. Term applied 
since the Middle Ages to the places 
in and around Jerusalem associated 
with the life of Jesus Christ. The 
chief is the Holy Sepulchre ; 
others are Gethseniane and the 
Mount of Olives. In 1230 Pope 
Gregory IX appointed the Fran- 
ciscans as custodians of the holy 
places, and later there were dis- 
putes between the Eastern and 
Western Churches over this ques- 
tion, which was the immediate 
cause of the Crimean War, France 
and Russia both claiming the 
guardianship. See Jerusalem ; 
Palestine; Sepulchre. 
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Holy Roman Empire. This 
institution of medieval Europe is 
noted under Empire, Holy Roman. 

Holy Rood (A.S. rod, rod). 
Ancient name for the Holy Cross- 
Holy Cross Day (Sept. 14) is the 
dedication festival of the two 
churches built at Jerusalem by 
Constantine in 335. Introduced in 
the West in the 7th century, it 
celebrates the restoration of the 
relic of the Cross by Heraclius in 
629, after it had been carried away 
by Chosroes, king of Persia. See 
(>oss; Rood. 

Holyrood. Name of abbey ruins 
and palace, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
The abbey was founded by David I 
in 1128, first on the Castle Rock, 
then on its present site, for 


and of Mary and Damley. 
Charles I was crowned ; David II, 
James II, James V, and Darnley 
were buried here. To the abbey 
and its precincts until 1880 
attached the privilege of sanctuary, 
first for civil and criminal offenders, 
and then for debtors. 

The palace, built by James IV 
in 1498-1503, burnt by acci- 
dent Nov. 13, 1650, restored by 
Cromwell, 1651-58, was rebuilt by 
Charles IT, 1671-79. Prince Charles 
Edward held his balls and levees 
in the picture galleiy, 1745-46, 
and here the lord high commis- 
sioner to the general assembly of 
the Church of Scotland holds his 
levee each May, and here also 
the Scottish representative peers 
are elected for 


Properly called the Church of the 
Resurrection, it was put up in the 
4th century by Constantine the 
Great (q.v^). The tomb in which 
Christ is believed to have been 
buried consists of a cave 140 ft. 
N.W. of the hill of Calvary. The 
natural rock was cut away and 
the cave isolated ; over it was 
erected a circular building called 
the Anastasis. In 1009 the roof 
and upper parts of the rock walls 
of the tomb were destroyed by 
Muslims. The present church, 
which shelters both the tomb 
and Calvary, was built by the 
Crusaders ; seriously damaged by 
fire in 1808, it was later restored. 
Dissident Copts, Armenians, and 
Syrians share with Roman Catho- 
Kcs the use of the church. 


Holyrood. 1. Remains o! the abtey. 

2. Bedroom of Mary Queen of Scots 
in this Edinburgh palace 

Augiistinian canons regular. Its 
dedication, attributed % a 15th 
century legend to its founder’s 
preservation from death by the 
miraculous appearance of a rood or 
cross, is more likely to have been 
associated with a golden cruciform 
casket bearing an ebony image of 
Christ, and containing what was 
regarded as a piece of the true cross, 
left to the king by his mother, 
Margaret. David presented this 
reliquary to his abbey, and it came 
to be known as the Black Rood of 
Scotland. Surrendered to Edward I 
in 1291, restored in 1328, it was 
taken into battle by David II, lost 
at Neville’s Cross in 1346, was 
placed in Durham Cathedral, and 
disappeared at the Reformation. 

The abbey was reconstructed in 
1464, destroyed by the English 
1544-69, reconstituted as the 
Chapel Royal in 1672, and reduced 
to ruins in 1768. It was dis- 
covered in 1911 that the founda- 
tions of the choir rested on those of 
an earlier church and burial- 


■ t, Tee. In Christian 

back to the O.T., in 

vine Activity or God 

self, both in Hebrew 
(ruach^ and ^vev/ia), 

of a pure monothe- 

Darnley, and the audience-cham- ism and abandonment of anthropo- 
ber. A dark stain on the floor out- morphic conceptions of God the 
side the private apartments is said work of the Spirit received empha- 
to have been made by the blood of sis, until it was finally bypostatised 
Rizzio (q.v.). Much care has been and differentiated from God. In the 
taken to keep the structure of the Wisdom literature the Spirit is 

* ft-- 




Darnley, and the audience-cham- 


palace in repair. See Ceiling ; 
Edinburgh ; consult also History 
of Holyrood, publ. R. M'Bean, 
1870 ; Historical Sketch, Sir H. E. 
Maxwell, 1915. 

Holy See. Term denoting the 


often associated with the Wisdom 
of God, the former denoting more 
particiflarly the moral, the latter 
the ' intellectual form of the 
Divine activity. 

In the N.T. the doctrine gained 


episcopal see of the R.C. church a new access of strength. In par- 
in Rome. It is more generally ticular the governing adjective 
applied, however, to indicate the Holy, which in the O.T. is used twice 
pope as supreme pontiff, together only (Ps. 51, u. 1 1 ; Isaiah 63, v. 10), 
with those associated with him in became an almost inseparable 


ground containing about 40 graves, the Vatican in the general govern- element in the idea. The result 
For some time the occasional resi- ment of R.C. international affairs, was that the activity of the 


dence of Scottish kings, the abbey Holy Sepulchre, Chuech of Spirit was almost entirely restrict- 
was the scene of the marriages the. Building in Jerusalem over ed to the moral and spiritual 
of James 11, James III, James IV, the supposed tomb of Christ, sphere. The N.T., however, does 
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not always make a clear distinc- 
tion between the Holy Spirit and 
the Spirit of the Risen Christ ; in 
fact sometimes, as in 2 Cor,, 3, v, 17, 
“ The Lord is the Spirit,” it seems 
to identify the two conceptions. 
The best definition of the function 
of the Spirit in the N.T. is to be 
found in the fourth gospel. He is 
“the Spirit of Truth,” and will 
lead men to a knowledge of the 
truth (John 16, v, 13). He is the 
Divine Paraclete who bears witness 
to Christ (1 6, 26). “ Sin, righteous- 
ness, and judgement ” are the three 
great themes which form the 
essence of His message (16,vv. 8-1 1 ) . 
In the history of the Early Church 
the Holy Spirit was the source of 
the Divine Power which fell upon 
the first Christian community at 
Pentecost, and of the spiritual 
endowments of the Apostles and 
other Christians. 

The doctrine of the Spirit never 
became a matter of serious contro- 
versy in the histoj^- of the Early 
Church, though it was always 
to a greater or less degree in- 
volved in the Christological and 
Trinitarian controversies of the 
first four centuries. The only heresy 
which was specially concerned with 
it alone was Macedonianism, which, 
while accepting the Hicene formula 
on Christology, denied the -con- 
substantial Divinity of the Holy 
Spirit. In later times a contro- 
versy on what is known as the 
‘‘ filioque ” clause of the Nicene 
Creed caused the final cleavage 
between the Eastern and Western 
Churches, since the Eastern Church 
while acknowledging the proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit “ from the 
Father,” refused to accept the 
clause concerning the “ procession 
from the Son.” 

Consult The Holy Spirit in the 
Ancient Church, H. B. Swete, 
1912 ; The Interpreter Spirit and 
Human Life, A. J. Macdonald, 1944. 

Holy Thursday. Name ^ven 
to the day on which the Christian 
Church commemorates the Ascen- 
sion of Jesus Christ. Being forty 
days (both inclusive) from Easter 
Sunday, this festival falls always 
upon a Thursday. Maundy Thurs- 
day is also sometimes, but in- 
correctly, called Holy Thursday. 
See Ascension. 

Holy Water (Lat. aqua hene- 
dicta). In the R.C., Greek, and 
Russian Churches, water blessed by 
bishop or priest. It is placed in a 
basin or stoup at church entrances. 
The original idea seems to have 
been that worshippers should wash 
their hands, and so be able to lift 
up pure hands in prayer. Its 
modern use is symbolical, and 


derived from Jewish custom, by 
which washing of the hands is still 
prescribed before devotions. The 
Romans had a similar ceremonial 
use of the aqua lustralis. 

In apostolic times the only holy 
water, apart from that mingled 
with the wine at the Eucharist, 
was that used at baptism. In the 
Anglican communion the use of 



Holywell Street, London, in 1900, 
looking west 

JFrote London Vaniahed and VanWiinQ, 
l>y Philip Norman, hy courtesy of Adam 
and Charles Blacle 

holy water was abandoned at the 
Reformation, but the baptismal 
service contains a prayer for the 
sanctification of “this water to 
the mystical washing away of 
sin.” See Baptism ; Lavabo. 

Holy Week. To Christians, the 
week before Easter. A period of 
special solemnity in the Christian 
Church, it is also called the Great 
Week, though neither term ap- 
pears in the Book of Common 
Prayer. The application to it of 
the name Passion Week is incor- 
rect, that being the week following 
Passion Sunday, or the 5th Sunday 
in Lent. In the time of S. Chry- 
sostom (c. 400) religious exercises of 
fasting, prayer,and almsgiving were 
increased, business was suspended, 
and prisoners were released in com- 
memoration of Christ’s death and 
burial. See Easter ; Passion Week. 

HolyweU. Urban dist. and 
market town of Flintshire, Wales. 
It stands on the Dee estuary, 4 m. 
N.W. of Flint, with a rly. station. 
The water of S. Winifred’s Well 
(the “holy well”), one of the 
wonders of Wales, is said to have 
remarkable curative powers. The 
water supply was considerably 
reduced by drainage construction 
and further tunnelling operations 
caused a temporary cessation of 
the flow in Jan., 1917. The well, 


which supplied a number of mills 
with power, is covered by a Gothic 
chapel, erected by the countess of 
Richmond, mother of Henry VII. 
The remains of Basingwerk Abbey 
(12th century) are near by. Mar- 
ket day, Mon. Pop. 8,500. 

Holywell Street on Book- 
sellers’ Ro^y. Former London 
thoroughfare between S. Clement 
Danes and S. Mary-le-Strand, 
named after a spring, once a halt- 
ing place for Canterbury pilgrims. 
Its 17th cent, houses were used 
successively by silk mercers, deal- 
ers in second-hand clothing, and 
second-hand and discount book- 
sellers. The Op4ra Comique 
Theatre here was built partly on 
the site of Lyon’s Inn, an old 
chancery inn. The street, closed 
in 1901, was demolished in the 
Strand improvement scheme. See 
Aldwych ; Strand. 

Holy wood. Urban district and 
seaport town of co. Down, N. Ire- 
land. It is on Belfast Lough, 4 m. 
N.E, of Belfast. A church was 
founded here by S. Laiseran, son 
of Nasca, in the 7th century, and 
the place was called after him Ard- 
Mio-Nasca, height of the son of 
Nasca. In the 16th century the 
church was bestowed on the Fran- 
ciscans, who established a small 
monastery, its site now marked by 
the ruins of a later church. A 
solemn league and covenant for 
the defence of the kingdom was 
signed here in 1644. Pop. 6,359. 

Holy Yeax. In the R.C. church, 
year in which extraordinary plen- 
ary (jubilee) indulgence is granted 
by the pope to all who make a pil- 
grimage to Rome. It begins on the 
previous Christmas eve with the 
opening, and ends 12 months later 
with the closing, of the holy doors 
at the basilicas of S. Peter, the 
Lateran, S. Paul, and S. Mary 
Major, which are walled up between 
holy years. The first recorded holy 
year was in 1300, and it has since 
been kept at the successively 
reduced intervals of 100, 50, 33, 
and 25 years. 

Holz, Arno (1863-1929). Ger- 
man writer and poet, born April 
26, 1863. His fost publication, 
Klinginsherz, a volume of verse, 
appeared in 1882. An admirer 
of Zola, he gave rein to realism 
in the Buch der Zeit, 1885 and 
1892, and in Neue Gleise, 1892. 
He extended this treatment to his 
plays, several of which were 
written in collaboration with 
Jerschke. Amongst these may be 
mentioned Traumulus, 1904 ; 
Frei' 1905. Phantasus, 1899, 
contains poems of beautiful 
rhythm. Holz died Oct. 26, 1929. 
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Holzminden. Town of W. Ger- 
many, in Lower Saxony. It is an 
inland port on the Weser, about 
30 m. N.W. of Gottingen, and 
it makes iron, wood products, 
glass, chemicals, and machinery. 
Boat-building is also carried on. 
Pop. (1949) 21,000. 

Homage (late Lat. Jiomaticum, 
old Ft. homage). Profession of 
allegiance made to his lord by a 
feudal tenant on receiving his pro- 
perty. The profession was made 
in the following words : “ I become 
your man (homo) for the lands 
which I hold of you, and will be 
faithful to you against all men, 
saving the fealty which I owe to 
my lord the king.” To some ex- 
tent the practice survives in Eng- 
land at the present day, for a 
bishop still does homage to the 
sovereign on his appointment to a 
see. At a coronation bishops, 
princes of the blood, and peers in 
their- respective order do homage 
to the newly crowned sovereign. 
See Feudalism ; Investiture.^ 

Homatropine. Alkaloid' pre- 
pared from tropine and mandelic 
acid. The hydrobromide is a 
white crystalline powder, used 
in medicine to produce dilatation 
of the pupil, for examination or 
treatment of the eye. The word is 
from the Greek homoSt same, 
and Airopos, the name of one 
of the Greek Fates. 

Homburg vor der Hohe. Ger- 
man town and spa, 9 m. K. of 
Frankfort-on-Main. Formerly in 
Prussia, it is in the Land of Hesse. 
Saline and chalybeate springs, 
known since the early 17th century, 
made it fashionable in the 18th, 
and it received patronage from the 
prince of Wales (Edward VII). 
Its castle, built 1685, was the re- 
sidence of the landgraves of Hesse 
to 1866 ; the nearby Saalburg, one 
of the biggest Roman castles, re- 
constructed by William II, a lavish 
Kurhaus, and parks and surround- 
ing hills, were further attractions. 
The notorious casino was closed in 
1872. Some engineering, leather 
work, chocolate making, and 
above all hat making are carried 
on in the outskirts of the town; 
the soft Homburg hat was popu- 
larised by Edward VII. Pop. 
(1949) 26,770. 

Home, Eaul of. Scottish title 
borne since 1605 by the family of 
Home or Hume. The family be- 
came known on the borders in the 
14th century, and soon won wealth 
and importance. Sir Alexander 
Home was killed at Verneuil in 
1424, and a later Sir Alexander 
was made Lord Hume in 1473. 
Alexander, the 6th lord, having 


figured in the disorders of the 
times in Scotland, went with 
James VI to England in 1603, and 
was made an earl in 1605. The 
title came in 1841 to Cospatrick 
Alexander, who married the heir- 
ess of the last Baron Douglas, and 
in this way Douglas Castle and 
other lands in Lanarkshire of the 
great Douglas family passed to the 
Homes, who have since been 
known as Douglas-Home, The 
11th earl was made a peer of the 
U,K. as Baron Douglas in 1875. 
Charles, the 13th earl (b. 1873), 
succeeded his father in 1918. 
The family estates are in Berwick- 
shire and Lanarkshire, and the 
eldest son is known as Lord Dun- 
glass, Pmi. Hume. See Douglas. 

Home, Daniel Dunglas (1833- 
86), Scottish spiritualist medium. 
He was bom near Edinburgh, 
March 20, 1833, 
and inherited 
psj'chic gifts 
from his mo- 
ther, Elizabeth 
McNeill, who 
was credited 
with second 
sight. He was 

taken to 

D. D. Home, America and 
Scottish spiritualist adopted by an 
aunt, who was 
so disturbed by manifestations of 
occult ^influence that she turned 
the hoy out of her house. Before 
he was 20 his stances had made 
Home famous in the D.S.A., 
where distinguished men pro- 
claimed the genuineness of phe- 
nomena witnessed by them. Home 
came to England in 1855, and 
in the course of the next 17 
years acquired a prodigious repu- 
tation there and on the Continent, 
where his stances and lectures 
convinced scientists. Among the 
sceptics was Robert Browning, 
who pilloried him in Mr. Sludge 
the Medium (1864). 

Home was twice married, both 
his wives being Russians of high 
birth. In 1872 his health gave way, 
and he spent the rest of his life in 
retirement abroad, dying at Au- 
teuil, June 21, 1886. A large 
quantity of literature has grown 
up around Home and his gifts, 
or pretensions, as to which no 
complete explanation has yet been 
given. He compiled Incidents in 
My Life, 1863, and wrote Lights 
and Shadows of Spiritualism, 
1877. Consult Experiences in 
Spiritualism with D. D. Home, 
Earl of Dunraven, 1924. 

Home, John (1722-1808). Scot- 
tish dramatist. Born at Leith, 
Sept. 21, 1722, he was educated 




Jobn Home, 
Scottish dramatist 
After Raeburn 


at Edinburgh university. After 
an adventurous connexion with 
the rebellion of 1745, in ivhich he 
fought on the 
royalist side, 
he became 
ministerofAth- 
elstanef ord, 
near Hadding- 
ton. Here he 
began to write 
his plays and 
poems, being 
chiefly remem- 
bered by his 
rhetorical trag- 
edy Douglas, which, produced at 
Edinburgh in 1756, enjoyed great 
contemporary success. Compelled 
to resign his charge by the Edin- 
burgh presbytery, who regarded 
playwriting as incompatible with 
the ministry, Home ultimately be- 
came tutor to the prince of Wales, 
and received a pension from his old 
pupil when the latter came to the 
throne as George III. He died at 
Merchiston, Sept. 5, 1808. 

Home Chat. Weekly magazine 
for women, founded by Alfred 
Harmsworth, later Lord North- 
cliffe. Its first issue was on March 
23, 1895. With Answers and the 
Sunday Companion it helped to 
found the fortunes of what is now 
the Amalgamated Press (q^v.). 

Home Counties. Name given 
to the counties round London: 
Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Essex, 
Herts, Bucks, and Berks. 

Home Fleet. Units of the 
Royal Navy based on ports in 
the U.K. During the Second Great 
War it was called the Atlantic 
Fleet. It is responsible for the de- 
fence of the North Sea, N. Atlantic, 
English Channel, and areas as far 
as Gibraltar. 

Home Forces. Command of 
the British army during the 
Second Great War. In Sept., 
1939, the command of the army 
at home was based on a static 
organization comprising Eastern, 
Western, Northern, Southern* 
Scottish, and Aldershot commands 
and two independent districts, all 
headquarters working under the 
War office. But in May, 1940, 
G.H.Q. Home Forces was formed, 
the commands and independent 
districts coming under it. After 
D-day, June 6, 1944, the number 
of troops in the U.K. decreased 
until in July, 1945, it was possible 
to disband” G.H.Q. Home Forces, 
organization of the army reverting 
to the 1939 basis. Training forces 
for service abroad was the respon- 
sibility of Home Forces, as well 
as the formation of the 21st army 
group for the invasion of Europe. 
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HOME GUARD: A GREAT CITIZEN ARMY 

X.ieut-Oen. Sir Douglas Browurigg, D.S.O. 

The story of Great Britain's part in the Second Great War would 
be incomplete without this account of the remarkable body which 
sprang into existence overnight at the most critical period of the 
struggle^ to become a very great potential asset in home defence 


The Home Guard, originally the 
Local Defence Volunteers, began 
its four and a half years of life on 
May 14, 1940. This was the day 
on which the German armoured 
formations broke through the 
9th French army about Sedan; 
but it was quite by chance that 
Anthony Eden, secretary of state 
for War” had selected that moment 
for a broadcast appeal for volun- 
teers from men of aU ages between 
17 and 60 who were capable of 
handling a gun. The force was 
called into being to oppose the 
possible landing on British soil of 
German parachute troops. The 
reports of such landings in Nor- 
way, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land had suddenly awakened 
the people of Great Britain to the 
realh:ation that they could no 
longer rely on sea power alone to 
protect them from invasion. 

Rapid Enrolment 

In ten days 400,000 volunteers 
had enrolled, and by the end of 
the month the figure had risen 
to one miUion. On its first birth- 
day the total was about If 
millions, and on its “ standing 
down,” Dec. 31, 1944, there were 
well over IJ millions on the 
strength. The Local Defence 
Volunteers began enrolling when. 
Great Britain stood in greater 
peril than at any time since the 
Napoleonic threat, but when they 
stood down that peril had passed 
and victory was certain. 

The Home Guard was never 
actually engaged with the enemy, 
except for those members who had 
voluntarily joined, or had been 
compulsorily posted to, the heavy 
and rocket batteries of A.A. units ; 
but there is no question that the 
existence of this great national 
part-time unpaid army, which had 
been allotted a definite and most 
important r61e in the defence of 
Great Britain, enabled the mili- 
tary authorities progressively to 
liberate regular forces, first for 
training at home as opposed to 
garrison duties, and later for service 
overseas in armies of liberation. 

In the earliest days volunteers 
armed themselves with shotguns 
and any other personal weapons 
on which they could lay their 
hands; and an ofllcial issue was 
begun after two months of a few 
P.14 rifles made available from the 
U.S.A., together with an allow- 


ance of ten rounds of ball ammuni- 
tion for each weapon. Gradually 
this trickle of rifles swelled into a 
flood of lethal appliances, until 
the average battalion was armed 
with a variety of weapons, includ- 
ing rifles, bayonets, light auto- 
matics, machine carbines, heavy 
machine-guns, spigot mortars, and 
mobile artillery in the shape of 
Smith guns. Members of the force 
were also trained in the use of 
many t 3 rpes of grenades. The basis 
of training was the defence of 
their own localities, which implied 
strategic immobility ; but no 
defence being complete without 
tactical mobility, this was supplied 
by a certain amount of mechanical 
transport and the use of members’ 
own cars, licensed ' and insured 
by the government. 

It is idle to generalise about a 
force which was raised in localities 
of such varying character. One 
battalion in the Highlands was 
recruited over an area of 900 
sq. m., wrhereas a sector in outer 
London comprised nine battalions 
all located within 60 sq. m. 
Besides the general battalions 
raised in each locality, there were 
special units, companies, or bat- 
talions, largely raised from the 
big factories, railway companies, 
and electricity and gas works. 
These were originally raised for the 
defence of their own premises, 
most of which were recognized as 
points of danger. But as ideas 
of local defence were revised, they 
gradually merged into the general 
defence schemes. 

Women Auxiliaries 

In time the work done by the 
women’s services with the regular 
forces persuaded the government 
to admit women as “ auxiliaries ” 
in the Home Guard ; but women 
were never given the full recog- 
nition they deserved as fulfilling 
in the Home Guard a rdle similar 
to the one they performed in the 
regular forces. 

During air raid attacks from 
1940 onwards the Home Guard 
took a big share in helping Civil 
Defence. In London ■200 men in 
each battalion were trained in 
light and heavy rescue work ; every 
night each battab’on provided an 
inlying picket at platoon strength 
for any emergency call. 

In 1942 compulsory enrolment 
in the Home Guard was intro- 


duced for those who were of 
suitable age and not performing 
work of national importance which 
might suffer in consequence. This 
kept up the numbers in the force, 
but had little or no effect on its 
spirit, which had been voluntary 
and remained so. The maximum 
amount of training which could be 
demanded from a member was 
48 hours a month ; but this was 
usually exceeded by officers and 
n.c.os. in a great many battalions. 

Service was unpaid ; but a scale 
of subsistence allowances was laid 
down to prevent a man from being 
out of pocket through travelling 
to and from his place* of parade, or 
through providing himself with 
extra meals away from home. 
Army uniform was provided, 
though it did not include shirt or, 
a more considerable item, socks. 

After a time a small regular 
staff was allotted to each battalion 
or corresponding unit, consisting 
of an adjutant, a captain in charge 
of administration, and one or more 
permanent staff instructors. Sec- 
tor headquarters were also al- 
lowed a regular training officer and 
a staff officer. From 1941 Home 
Guard officers were given king’s 
commissions. 

A Xlniqiae Force 

The Home Guard was a typical 
improvisation, which, it is no 
exaggeration to say, could not 
have worked satisfactorily in any 
other country in the world. One 
field marshal worked as a private 
in a battalion intelligence section ; 
a lieut.-gen. received a Home 
Guard commission as a colonel, 
and had as his second in com- 
mand an admiral of the fleet, both 
serving under a regular sub-district 
commander whose substantive 
rank was lieut.-col. 

The official date of the final dis- 
bandment of the Home Guard 
was Dec. 31, 1945. Consult The 
Home Guard of Britain, C. Graves, 
1943 ; Britain’s Home Guard, 
J. Brophy, 1945. 

Homeless Children. Children 
deprived of normal family life. 
Provision for such children de- 
veloped in a piecemeal way in 
England, private philanthropy 
having started societies like the 
Foundling Hospital {q.v.)y Dr. 
Barnardo’s, and the national 
children’s homes. With the aboli- 
tion of boards of guardians in 
1930, it became the duty of every 
public assistance authority to pro- 
vide shelter for destitute children. 
These authorities could place 
children in voluntary homes known 
as certified homes. Both voluntary 
societies and public assistance 
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authorities could 
also board child- 
ren out in foster- 
homes selected 
and inspected by 
them. 

In 1947 there 
were 886 volun- 
tary homes regis- 
tered with the 
Home Office; 
the six largest 
voluntary socie- 
ties being h’nked 
through the asso- 

oiation of chfld- sorntOmce. 
ten s homes. Ap- 
proximately 70 voluntary societies 
cared for 33,600 children ; public 
assistance authorities for 32,885. 
Children in approved schools, 
remand homes, evacuation hostels, 
residential special schools, and 
boarded out with foster-parents 
brought the total of homeless 
children to 124,900. 

Public concern, aroused by 
several bad cases, led to the ap- 
pointment in 1946 of the Curtis 
committee on care of children ; 
its recommendation that responsi- 
bility for homeless children should 
be concentrated in one government 
department was followed by the co- 
ordination, 1947, in the children’s 
branch of the Home Office, (the 



Home OIBce, The ofSces in Whitehall, built in 1875 

»ary societies ing them in a children’s home 
ren; public provided by them or by some 
for 32,885. voluntary society, 
ed schools. Home Office. Government de- 
ition hostels, partment in the U.K. Its head, 
chools, and the Home secretary, is the senior 
)ster-parents of the eight secretaries of state. 
Df homeless He has a special personal relation 
to the sovereign, for through him 
iroused by the king issues communications 


to his people, and on his advice 
exercises the prerogative of mercy 
and right of pardon. He was 
formerly required to be present at 
the birth of royal children. 

The establishment of the board 
of trade, the local government 
board (now the ministry of Health), 
the ministry of Labour, and other 
departments has relieved the 
Home Office of much public 
business ; the main functions re- 
maining to it are the preservation 
of the liberty of the subject, 
pubUo safety, the administration 
of justice, the control of foreigners 
and the grant of naturalisation, 
the protection and care of children, 
administration of prisons, and 
control of the criminally insane. 

The Home secretary has direct 
control over the police m London 
and indirect control in the pro- 
vinces. He has duties with regard 
to elections, liquor licensing, and 
the control of dangerous drugs. 8ee 
also Home Security. 


HOMER AND HIS TWO GREAT EPICS 

J. H. Fre«se, M.A., Late Fellow, S. Joliu’s College, Cambridge 

This article is supplemented by the account of Greek Literature, 
and by those on the other Greek poets and dramatists, e.g. Hesiod and 
Sophocles. See Epic ; Troy ; and the characters of the Homeric 
poems, e.g. Achilles ; Hector ; Helen ; Menelaus ; also Mythology 

Homer (Gr. Homeros) was the attributed to Homer: the so- 


Scottish home department exercis- 
ing similar functions in Scotland), 
of all functions relating to homeless 
children, which previously be- 
longed some to the Home Office 
and some to the ministries of 


reputed author of the famous 
Greek epics, the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. The ancient accounts of 
his life are legendary and un- 
historical. Some scholars regard 
him not as an individual, but as a 


called Homeric Hymns, the battle 
of the frogs and mice, a satirical 
poem called Margites (the Block- 
head), and a collection of epigrams, 
nearly all of later date. 

The nucleus of the Homeric 


Education and Health ; the num- 
ber of local inspectors was also in- 
creased, and local authorities were 
required to appoint children’s 
officers. 

By the Children Act, 1948, a 
duty of providing for homeless 
children was placed upon the 
county or county borough councils 
as the local authority. This duty 
arises whenever a child under 17 
has neither parent nor guardian, 
or is abandoned or lost, or where 
his parents or guardians are pre- 
vented by disease, infirmity, or 
other incapacity or circumstances 
from giving him a proper home 
and upbringing, and the inter- 
vention of the local authority is 
necessary for the child’s welfare. 
Where a child has no parents or 
guardians, or they have abandoned 
him or are permanently incapable 
of or unfit to have care of him, the 
local authority may resolve that aU 
parental rights shall vest in them. 
The local authority must provide 
accommodation and maintenance 
for children in their care either by 
boarding them out or by maintain- 


type of the wandering bard, while 
others consider him a purely 
mythical figure, Hke Orpheus. 
There seems, however, no reason 
to doubt that a poet named Homer 
really existed. Seven cities, 
Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Sa- 
lamis (in Cyprus), Rhodes, Argos, 
Athenae, each claimed the honour 
of having been his birthplace ; the 
period at which he lived is various- 
ly placed, ranging from 1200 b.c. 
to 850 B.c. or later. The original 
home of the poems was the west 
coast of Asia Minor, in Aeolic 
Smyrna and Ionic Chios, where a 
clan called the Homeridae (de- 
scendants of Homer) is known to 
have lived, who devoted them- 
selves to the recitation of the 
poems. 

Tradition describes him as blind, 
a characteristic of the bard un- 
fitted to be a warrior, just as the 
author of the Delian Hymn to 
Apollo, wrongly attributed by the 
ancients to Homer, describes him- 
self as a blind singer from rooky 
Chios. Besides the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, several other poems were 


poems was the story of Troy, and 
the legends that grew up around 
it. The Iliad (about 15,500 lines) 
relates the events of 51 days of 
the tenth and last year of the 
siege of Troy by the Greeks. The 
central incident is the wrath of 
Achilles, his withdrawal from and 
subsequent re-entry into battle 
after the death of his friend Patro- 
clus. The Odyssey (12,000 lines) 
describes the wanderings of the 
“ crafty ” Odysseus (Ulysses), a 
typical Ionian seafarer, on his way 
back from the Trojan war, his 
return home, and the vengeance 
exacted by him from the suitors of 
his wife Penelope. 

The Homeric epics, sung by the 
rhapsodes (professional bards), 
soon became known all over the 
Greek-speaking world as the 
national poems, it might almost be 
said as the national bible. Hero- 
dotus declares that Homer (and 
Hesiod) were the creators of the 
Greek religious system. Plato 
calls him the educator of Greece, 
and he was known as the poet. 
The Athenian legislator Solon laid 
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down regulations for the recitation 
of the poems» and Peisistratus, the 
“tyrant” of Athens (c. 540 B.C.), 
set up a commission to edit the 
complete text in a definite form for 
recitation at the national festival 
of the Panathenaea. 

From an early date the poems 
engaged the attention of the learn- 
ed, chiefly the philosophers and 
rhetoricians, who explained them 
allegorically or subjected them to 
a rationalistic method of treat- 
ment. The first real critical work, 
however, in connexion with the 
text and its elucidation was done 
by the Alexandrian grammarians 
(2nd century b.c.). Most prominent 
amongst these were Zenodotus of 
Ephesus, Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium, and Aristarchus of Samo- 
thrace. To this period also belongs 
the division of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey into 24 books each. The work 
by these scholars was carried on in 
the East for centuries, but in the 
West Homer was almost forgotten 
during the Middle Ages, and re- 
mained so until the revival of Greek 
studies, due mainly to the in- 
fluence and efforts of the Greek 
scholars who fled from Constan- 
tinople after its capture by the 
Turks in 1453, The first printed 
edition of Homer appeared in 1488. 

The Disputed Authorship 

In ancient times, Homer’s claim 
to the authorship of both poems 
was generally recognized, although 
it was admitted that they con- 
tained numerous interpolations. 
Even in the Alexandrian age, how- 
ever, certain critics known as 
Chorizontes (the separators) as- 
signed the Odyssey to a different 
poet and a later date. In modern 
times, the critical study of the 
Homeric poems began with F. A. 
Wolf (in 1795), who put forward 
the theory, now substantially ac- 
cepted, that the Iliad and Odyssey 
were made up of a number of 
separate short lays, the work of one 
man, containing the chief incidents, 
afterwards amplified by others and 
finally combined into a whole. It 
is now generally agreed that the 
Hiad and Odyssey are certainly 
not by the same author and that 
they belong to different periods of 
time. The general tone of the Odys- 
sey indicates a later period of civi- 
lization; the atmosphere is less 
heroic, less warlike, less primitive, 
the language and descriptive style 
are different ; the sphere of geo- 
graphical knowledge is extended; 
and, above all, the religious views 
and feelings are not the same. 
The narratives of the Iliad and 
Odyssey only dealt with a small 
section of the Trojan legend. To 
supplement this, a number of poets 
belonging to the Ionian school, 


natives of places far apart and 
whose dates ranged from about 
776-570 B.O., endeavoured to fur- 
nish a consistent account of pre- 
Homeric and post-Homeric hap- 
penings in such a manner as^ to 
present a complete mythological 
cycle, or circle, of Trojan and other 
heroic legends. These poems were 
afterwards arranged in chrono- 
logical order by grammarians in a 
prose version called the epic cycle, 
their authors becoming Imown as 
the cyclic poets. 

The chief of these epics were the 
Cypria of Stasinus of Cyprus, an 
account of events from the mar- 
riage of Peleus to the b^inning of 



Homer, from tne bust m tUe national 
Museum, Naples 


the Trojan war ; the Aethiopis and 
the Sack of Troy by Arctinus of 
Miletus, the first relating the slay- 
ing of the Aethiopian Memnon by 
Achilles, the death of Achilles him- 
self, and the suicide of .Ajax; the 
Little Iliad of Lesohes of Mitylene, 
dealing with the events of the war 
from the quarrel over the arms of 
Achilles to the capture of the city ; 
the Nostoi of Hagias of Troezene, 
describing the return of the heroes 
from Troy ; and the Telegonia of 
Eugammon of Cyrene, named after 
the son of Odysseus by Circe, who, 
in quest of his father, unwittingly 
killed him. 

Although the question of the 
authorship and mode pf composi- 
tion of the poems wdll probably 
never be satisfactorily answered, 
their place in the world’s literature 
remains xmassailable. They are the 
oldest monuments of Greek litera- 
ture, and furnish, in abundant de- 
tail, material for the study of early 
Greek religion and the conditions 
of society. Matthew Arnold calls 
them “ the most important poeti- 
cal records existing,” characterised 
by rapidity, plainness of thought 
and diction, and nobility of con- 


ception, and, notwithstanding 
certain defects of detail and con- 
struction, they still remain unsur- 
passed as works of art. Not only 
succeeding writers in epic and other 
branches of poetry, but artists also 
drew inspiration from the figures 
that crowd their pages. Zeus 
(Jupiter), Apollo, Achilles, Hector, 
Odysseus, Penelope, and others are 
familiar literary and artistic types. 
The influence exercised, by the 
Homeric poems through the 
medium of Virgil is clearly shown 
in such works as Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Tasso’s Gerusalen^me Libe- 
rata,and Dante’s Divina Commedia. 

Bibliography. The literature of 
Homer is vast. For the P.npiioh 
reader, The Problem of the Homeric 
Poems, W. D. Geddes, 1878 : Intro- 
duction to Homer, R. C. Jebb, 6th 
ed. 1896,' and the English prose 
translations by A. Lang, W. Leaf and 
E. Myers (Iliad), rev. ed. 1901 ; S. H. 
Butcher and A. Lang (Odyssey), rev. 
ed. 1903, are to be recommended, also 
the Odyssey of T. E. Lawrence, 1936. 
Pope’s verse translation remains 
the best attempt, tlseful editions 
of the text with English notes are : 
Iliad, W. Leaf, 2nd ed. 1900-02 : 
D. B. Monro, 4th ed. 1894 ; Odyssey, 
W. W. Merry, i-xii, 2nd ed. 1886 ; 
xiii-xxiv, D. B. Monro, 1901. 

Homer, Winslow, (1836-1910). 
American painter. Born at Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 24, 1836, he studied 
at the New York National Academy 
of Design. During the American 
Civil War he contnbuted sketches 
to Harper’s Weekly, and began to 

E aint and exhibit genre pictures 
earing on the war. He was elected 
associate of the American Academy 
in 1864, academician in 1865, and 
received many other honours. 
Homer did not confine himself to 
military subjects, but painted 
genre of every description and 
some landscapes. His style, techni- 
cally crude at first, later developed 
genuine power, while he was 
throughout independent of the 
recognized schools of art. He 
died Sept. 30, 1910. 

Homer Pigeon ob HoMma 
Pigeon. Name given to a breed 
of domestic pigeon used for carry- 
ing messages or for racing. It is 
BO called from its remarkable 
instinct in returning to its home 
at full speed when released many 
miles away. Since Roman times 
homer pigeons have conveyed 
messages in military operations. 
Numbers were used in both Great 
Wars by the Royal Corps of 
Signals, and in Great Britain they 
proved valuable when air raids 
disrupted telephonic communica- 
tion. Pigeons also served with 
the R.A.F., two accompanying 
each aircraft on operational flights, 
lest the aircraft was forced down 
and the radio put out of action. 
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Homerton. Part of the met. 
bor. of Hackney, London, E., bor- 
dering Hackney Marsh in the E. 
The Eastern Hospital for infectious 
diseases and the Hackney General 
Hospital are in Homerton ; the 
Congregational training college, 
founded in the 17th century, was 
destroyed during the Second Great 
War, when the district suffered 
severely from German bombing. 
Homerton was a fashionable sub- 
urb in Stuart times. The Old 
House at the Corner, a Tudor 
residence near Sutton Place, is 
owned by the National Trust. 

Home Rule. Name given to the 
Irish movement for seH-govern- 
ment between 1870 and 1914 and 
to the measures taken to establish 
a separate Irish parliament. Dis- 
content with the political union of 
1801 became canalised into a par- 
liamentary programme after 1870. 
0. S. Parnell, elected M.P. 1875, 
became chairman of the Home 
Rule movement in 1880, took all 
Home Rulers into permanent op- 
position, and led a policy of ob- 
structionism, designed to bring the 
proceedings of parliament to a 
standstill until Home Rule was 
granted. In 1885 the Home Rulers 
secured for them a position in 
which they held the balance be- 
tween Liberals and Conservatives. 

In 1886 Gladstone, then Liberal 
prime minister, introduced the first 
Home Rule biU, which split his 
party. The biU was defeated, as 
was the government in the subse- 
(juent election. But Home Rule 
remained in the Liberal programme 
bhroughout the party’s period in 
opposition, 1886-92. Returning to 
power in 1892, Gladstone intro- 
duced a second Home Rule bUl in 
1893. This was passed by the 
commons only to be rejected by 
bhe lords. From then until 1912 
Home Rule remained in abeyance, 
as it was obvious that any further 
bill the commons might pass would 
meet with the same fate. But the 
Parliament Act of 1911, which 
curbed the veto of the lords, 
opened the way for the third Home 
Rule biU of 1912, introduced by 
Asquith’s Liberal government. 
This met a troubled course on its 
way to the statute book, and 
caused feeling between the parties 
to run dangerously high. The lords 
threw the biU out twice. 

The final fight began in March, 
1914. Modifications had been 
made respecting the position of 
Ulster, which was by this time in a 
state bordering on armed resist- 
ance against the biU. The govern- 
ment now proposed to deal with 
Ulster in an amending bill which 


provided that she could vote herself 
out of the Act by counties. The 
house of lords proceeded to amend 
the revised bfil in ways obviously 
unacceptable to the commons, 
thus creating a deadlock. At the 
suggestion of King George V, a 
conference was held at Bucking- 
ham Palace between representa- 
tives of government, opposition, 
Nationalist, and Ulster members, 
but no conclusion was reached. 
The conference broke up almost 
on the eve of the First Great War. 
The government insisted on the 
bill’s passage into law, though a 
biU was also passed postponing the 
operation of the Home Rule Act 
for one year or until after the war 
had ended. The Home Rule bill 
received the royal assent Sept. 18, 
1914. 

The Act reduced Irish represen- 
tation in the U.K. parliament, and 
provided inter alia for an Irish 
senate (40 members) and house of 
commons (164), also for the recog- 
nition of the supreme authority 
and power of the IJ.K. parliament, 
naming explicitly all the subjects 
on which the Irish parliament 
could not legislate. This 1914 Act 
was generaUy accepted by the 
Nationalist party. But events 
moved so rapidly during the war 
and ideas were so radically trans- 
formed that the Act passed out of 
the sphere of practical politics, 
the growth of Sion F4in making 
Home Rule as such a controversy 
of the past. The provisions of the 
Government of Ireland Act, 1920, 
successor to the stiUbom' Act of 
1914, are best studied in relation to 
the general trend of Irish history 
itseH. See Eire ; Ireland ; Par- 
nell, C.S.; Sinn Fein. 

Home Security, Ministry or. 
British govt. dept, established 
Sept., 1939, to be responsible for 
protection of the public and its 
property during the Second Great 
War. The Home secretary was 
minister and eventually assumed 
control over a wide variety of 
home front activities, including 
the direction of Civil Defence 
iq.v.) and the enforcement of 
Defence Regulations The 

first minister was Sir John Ander- 
son, who was succeeded by Herbert 
Morrison in Oct., 1940. The min- 
istry ceased to exist with the 
resignation of Winston Churchill’s 
coalition on May 23, 1945, when 
its residuary functions were taken 
over by the Home office (g'.v.). 

Homestead. Term formerly 
applied to the place of a dwelling- 
house and the land immediately 
adjacent ; now used specifically of 
a small agricultural holding. In 


countries with large areas of un- 
occupied territory it is the term 
applied to tracts of crown or state 
land granted to settlers for occupa- 
tion on advantageous terms, and 
legislation directed towards the en- 
couragement of settlers on such, 
and securing their homesteads to 
them by exempting them from the 
claims of creditors, is compre- 
hensively known as Homestead 
and Exemption Laws. 

The policy was initiated in the 
U.S.A. in 1862, when a federal Act 
was passed granting tracts of sur- 
veyed and otherwise unappro- 
priated public land not exceeding 
160 acres to any head of a family 
or other approved applicant on 
condition of his agreeing to 
occupy and cultivate such settle- 
ment continuously for at least 
five years, reduced in 1912 to 
three years. To encourage settlers 
the Act explicitly provided that 
homesteads so acquired should be 
immune from alienation from the 
settler in satisfaction of any debt 
incurred by him between entering 
on occupation and securing his final 
title to the land. Formal registra- 
tion^ in a land office and payment of 
nominal fees constitutes ** original 
entry ” of a settler upon his home- 
stead. At the expiration of the 
three years and upon proof of the 
continuous occupation and cultiva- 
tion of the land, the government 
issues a certificate of title to the 
person who made the original 
entry or, if he be dead, to his heirs 
or assignees. This constitutes the 
“ final entry ” and gives perfect 
title to the homestead. After the 
First Great War in one year alone 
9,000,000 acres in the U.S.A. were 
patented under homestead laws. 
Several states have also passed 
homestead acts, which incidentally 
confer on the homesteads con- 
cerned exemption from seizure for 
debt — a valuable privilege in 
times of commercial depression, 
as in 1929. 

The system has been adopted in 
the British commonwealth. In 
Canada provincial crown lands are 
granted to approved applicants 
over 18 years of age in lots ranging 
from 160 to 640 acres, and loans 
are made to the settler upon ad- 
vantageous terms. Details vary in 
the different provinces, but gener- 
ally the conditions require the set- 
tler to reside on his homestead for 
at least 6 months in each of 3 
years, to erect a habitable house 
thereon, to crop at least 20 acres, 
and to be a British subject. In 
Australia homesteads are procur- 
able on similar terms. In the 
British dominions and also in the 
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U.S.A. special facilities are offered 
to settlers who have served in the 
armed forces. See Emigration. 

Home, Sweet Home. Song by 
John Howard Payne (q.v.). Origi- 
nally sung in Pa 3 nie’s opera, Ciari, 
the Maid of Milan, produced at 
Govent Garden, London, May 8, 
1823, for which Sir Henry Bishop 
wrote the music, it has been popu- 
lar wherever the English language 
is spoken. It was one of the most 
effective lyrics in the repertories 
of Patti and Melba. 

Homicide (Lat. homo, man ; 
caedere, to kill). In law, the taking 
of human life. The life must be a 
separate one. Homicide -may be 

(1) felonious, which is either 
murder, manslaughter, or suicide j 

(2) justifiable ; or (3) excusable. 

Justifiable homicide is where the 

life is taken in execution of a legal 
duty. The execution of a criminal 
is one instance. Another is the 
killing of a man in order to prevent 
him from committing a forcible 
and atrocious crime, provided 
always that there is no other way 
of preventing him. A third 
instance is where an officer of 
justice, such as a constable or a 
magistrate, or anyone aiding him, 
is bound to perform a legal duty, 
and meets with violent resistance, 
and to overcome that resistance is 
obliged to resort to force. If the 
officer uses no more force than is 
reasonably necessary to overcome 
the resistance, he is justified, even 
if he kills someone. It is on this 
principle that soldiers who fire on 
rioters are justified. 

Excusable homicide is of two 
kinds. The most usual is by mis- 
adventure, when a man doing a 
lawful act, by accident and with- 
out negligence kills another. For 
example, a man driving a motor 
car without negligence runs over 
and kills a foot passenger. The 
second kind is self-defence-— or, as 
it is called, se defendendo. A man 
is entitled to use all necessary 
force in defence of himself, h^ 
wife, child, parent, or servant, to 
meet any attack. But if, after 
having overcome the attack, he 
follows up his victory by such 
violence as to cause death, the 
homicide is felonious. See Man- 
slaughter; Murder. 

Homildon Hill orHttmbledon 
Hill. Eminence near Wooler, 
Northumberland, known for the 
battle fought here between the 
English and the Scots, Sept. 14, 
1402. A Scottish army, having 
ravaged the northern counties of 
England, was returning home 
when it found its road barred by 
a force collected by the Percys and 


other northern lords. The leader of 
the Soots, the earl of Douglas, 
arrayed his men on the slopes of the 
hill, facing the English below. The 
English archers opened the fight, 
the Scottish reply being a charge of 
the men-at-arms down the hill. 
But this did not reach its goal. The 
accuracy of the archers was too 
much for the Scots. Many of the 
leaders fell, as did hundreds of the 
rank and ffie, and before coming 
to grips with the enemy the army 
broke and fled. A number of noble 
Scots were made prisoners. 

Homily (Gr. homilia, inter- 
course). Term used formerly for 
philosophic teaching by means of 
familiar conversation. In eccles. 
usage it denoted a familiar dis- 
course on some passage of Scripture 
— Whence homiletics, a term for that 
branch of theology which treats of 
sermons and their composition. 
The earliest extant examples of the 
Christian homily are those of 
Origen, which for the most part 
survive only in Latin. 

The Homilies of the Church of 
England were composed at the time 
of the Reformation and issued in 
two books in 1547 and 1563, the 
contents being appointed to be 
read in churches on “ any Sunday 
or holy day when there is no 
sermon.” The first book is 
believed to have been composed 
by Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer ; 
the second principally by Jewel. 
They appear to have been put 
together hurriedly to meet the 
special needs of the time, to con- 
fute heresy, and to assist the im- 
perfectly educated parochial 
clergy. See Sermon. 

Hominy (W. Indian).. Inner 
part of the maize berry, coarsely 
ground. It is less oily than maize 
meal and lacks the somewhat un- 
pleasant taste of the latter. Por- 
ridge is made with it as well as cro- 
quettes, fritters, and puddings. 

Homo. Latin word for man. 
Scientifically it is used 'as the 
general term for mankind, i.e. for 
the genus of mammals which con- 
sists of the various races of man. 
Sometimes man as a thinking being 
is distinguished as Homo sapiens. 
See Anthropology ; Ethnology ; 
Mammal; Man. 

Homoeopathy (Gr. homoios, 
Hke; pathos, feeling). System of 
prescribing drugs based on a special 
study of their action on healthy 
persons. The idea of curing“likes” 
with likes ” is very old ; but the 
scientific investigation of drug ac- 
tion by experiment on the healthy, 
and the application of the results of 
this study in the healing of the sick, 
are due to Samuel Hahnemann 


(1765—1843). It was while trans- 
lating Cullen’s Materia Medica into 
German that the idea of testing 
medicines on himself occurred to 
him. ^ He was well aware of the 
curative effect of cinchona bark in 
cases of intermittent fever, but 
Cullen’s explanation of its action 
failed to satisfy Hahnemann, and 
he thought he might gain some in- 
formation if he took a dose himself 
when he was quite well. Tjffis he 
did, and experienced a typical 
access of chill, fever, and sweat. 

This came upon him as a revela- 
tion. Cinchona bark cured inter- 
mittent fever because it had the 
power of producing an exact image 
of it in the healthy. But it pro- 
duced in him a number of other 
symptoms not specially related to 
fever ; and when cases manifested 
these, or similar, symptoms, he ad- 
ministered the remedy and cured 
the cases. For this type of 
treatment he coined the word 
homoeopathy. 

Homoeopathic Dilations 

Hahnemann made the further 
observation that when a drug and a 
case of illness were homoeopathi- 
cally related, the person suffering 
from the iUness was immeasurably 
more sensitive to the drug’s action 
than when in health, and unless he 
reduced the dosage in proportion 
troublesome aggravations ” or 
intensifications of the symptoms 
were apt to occur. To avoid these 
he was driven to dilute his remedies 
more and more, and hence arose his 
discovery of the power of high in- 
finitesimals, which form one of the 
best known features of the system. 

One result of Hahnemann’s dis- 
covery was that he was able to 
use preparations of deadly poisons 
with perfect safety. Further, he 
was the first to think of the possi- 
bility of using the virus of a disease 
as a remedy. This is analogous 
to the principles underlying vac- 
cination, inoculation, and serum 
treatment. In many ways the 
discoveries of Hahnemann pro- 
foundly influenced medical prac- 
tice. The chief British homoeo- 
pathic institution is the Royal ^ 
London Homoeopathic Hospital, 
with 200 beds and a teaching staff. 
On the Continent, in Australia, in 
Canada, and in the .U.S. A. and S. 
America, are many institutions of 
the kind. In the U.S. A. there are 
fuUy equipped colleges and univer- 
sities. Homoeopathy constitutes 
the acme of individualism in the 
use of medicine. It treats the basic 
animal rather than the patholo- 
gical condition. As no two persons 
are exactly alike, so no two oases of 
the same disease are identical. 
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and each may require a different 
remedy. Consult The Principles 
and Art of Cure by Homoeopathy, 
H. A. Roberts, 1943. 

Homogamy. Botanical term 
descriptive of the condition in 
some flowers, e.g, chickweed, 
groundsel, in which anthers and 
stigmas are functionally mature 
at the same time. This usually 
results in self-pollination ; but 
the relative positions of anthers 
and stigmas may make this improb- 
able. The condition in which the 
two kinds of organ ripen at differ- 
ent times is termed dichogamy. , 

Homogenisixxg. Process by 
which all the elements in a 
substance are evenly diffused 
throughout it, and prevented from 
separating out again. Its most 
Familiar use is in the homogenisa- 
tion of milk. In this the fat is 
split into small uniform-sized 
globules by heating the milk and 
forcing it through small orifices 
under high pressure. This pre- 
vents any cream from rising. 

Homogenising is also an im- 
portant metallurgical process. 
Many alloys exist in such a 
form that the composition is 
not uniform throughout. While 
this segregation is sometimes use- 
ful, e.g. in precipitation harden- 
ing, it often becomes necessary 
to remove or reduce the effect by 
diffusion. This homogenising en- 
tails heating the alloy to a high 
temperature. See, AUoy. 

Homologous Series (Gr. 
homos, same; logos, ratio, pro- 
portion). Term applied in chem- 
istry to any series of organic 
compounds the terms or members 
of which preceding or following 
each other differ by CHg, or a 
multiple thereof. Gerhardt (1816- 
66) suggested the term owing to 
the proportional character of the 
compounds of a series. The 
general character, constitution, 
and properties of homologous 
series are similar. Hence it is 
possible to give general methods 
for the preparation of the sub- 
stances. The gradation in physical 
properties is in some cases very 
striking, but generally the lowest of 
a series is an exception to the rule. 

A good example is the specific 
gravities of the alcohol series — 
methyl, ethyl, propyl, butyl, 
amyl, hexyl, heptyl, octyl, and 
nonyl — ^in which there is a differ- 
ence of 0*003 to 0*006 between the 
various members of the series, 
from 0*812 for methyl alcohol to 
0*842 for nonyl alcohol. The 
molecular volumes show a still 
more constant difference. The 
boiling points rise as the series 


ascends, but the difference grows 
smaller as the molecular weight 
increases. The melting points and 
solubilities of homologous series 
show two groups, distingidshable 
according to w'hether the number 
of carbon atoms is odd or even. 

Homology. Morphological term 
for an affinity of structure. AU 
organs of animals and plants which 
are based upon a similar morpho- 
logical or structural type are termed 
homologous, irrespective of their 
function. An organ is said to be 
the homologue of another in a 
different animal when it conforms 
to a standard of similar structure. 
The trunk of an elephant is the 
homologue of, or homologous to, 
the nose of other mammals, be- 
cause both are founded upon the 
same morphological plan, and its 
tusks are homologous to the in- 
cisor teeth of carnivores. 

The forelegs of quadrupeds arise 
in the same manner in the embryo, 
and contain essentially the same 
stru otures, as do the wings of flying 
birds. Anatomically they are 
made in the same way. They are 
therefore homologous organs, even 
though they serve the purpose of 
locomotion in an entirely different 
way. The arms of a human being 
are homologous both to the wings 
of birds and to the fore limbs of 
quadrupeds, and contain at least 
some of the same bones. See 
Analogy; Embryology. 

Homonym (Gr. homos, same ; 
onoma, name). Word which has 
the same sound or the same spell- 
ing as another, but a different 
meaning. Examples are rite, write, 
and right ; bear (verb), bear (sub- 
stantive), and bare; fair (adjec- 
tive), fair (substantive), and fare. 

Homoptera. Group of hemip- 
terous insects, or bugs, in which 
the wings slope over the sides of 
the body. Eore and hind wings are 
alike, and the antennae are short. 
Frog-hoppers, cochineal insects, 
and greenflies belong to this group. 

Homosexuality (Gr. honws, 
same ; Lat. sexualis, sexual). Term 
for temperamental condition in 
which the sexual impulse is directed 
towards persons of the same sex. 
It appears to be fundamental in 
certain individuals, in others to 
have been induced by psychologi- 
cal maladjustment due to some 
childhood experience. For the 
views of psychologists consult e.g. 
Sex in Psycho-^alj/sis, Jones 
and Ferenszi ; Outline of Ab- 
normal Psychology, McDougall; 
Collected Papers, Freud. 

Homosexuality between men 
has been recognized in English law 
since it was made an offence under 


the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1885 ; it is in men a ground for 
divorce. English law does not 
recognize it between women. 

Homospory. Botanical term 
for the condition in plants which 
form one kind of spore only, e.g, 
ferns. In these plants each spore 
may germinate to produce a bi- 
sexual prothallus which bears both 
male and female reproductive 
organs (antheridia and archegonia). 
Horsetails are homosporous, but 
the prothallus which develops from 
any one spore is unisexual, bearing 
‘either antheridia or archegonia, a 
condition more usually associated 
with heterospory. 

Homotaxy or Homotaxis (Gr. 
homos, same ; taxis, arrangement). 
Term used in geology for the 
similarity of arrangement of fossils 
in different strata of rocks in differ- 
ent regions. T. H. Huxley thought 
the finding of similar fossils in two 
series of rocks in different parts of 
the globe was no proof that these 
beds had been deposited at the 
same tiipe ; this challenged an ac- 
cepted geological axiom. Accor- 
ding to modem views, homotaxy 
seldom if ever occurs. See Fossils. 

Homs. A town jof Syria, the 
ancient Emesa. Situated near the 
Orontes and the lake of Homs, it 
is about halfway between Damas- 
cus on the S. and Aleppo on the N. 
On the great road from the N. to 
Egypt, it was a caravan centre in 
former days; it is now on the 
Syrian rly., and still does a large 
trade. Its speciality is the manu- 
facture of gold and silver thread, 
and it has a large textile industry. 
It is the seat of a Roman CathoHo 
archbishop. In 272 it was the scene 
of the defeat of Zenobia, queen of 
Palm 3 n:a, by the Roman emperor 
Aurelian, and in 1832 of the vic- 
tory of the Egyptians, under 
Ibrahim Pasha, over the Turks. 
During the First Great War it was 
occupied by the British without 
resistance, Oct. 15, 1918. During 
the Second Great War campaign 
in Syria, Homs was captured 
from the French Foreign Legion 
by the Household Cavalry, in 
July, 1941. Homs gives its name 
to a Syrian sanjSr. Pop. of 
town, 100,142. 

Honan. Interior province of 
China, in the Yellow River valley. 

It contains 111 counties, with 
Kaifeng as its capital. Other im- 
ortant cities are Chengchow, 
oyang, Sinyang, Nanyang, and 
Anyang. The Peking-Hankow rly. 
runs through the prov. from N. to 
S., the Lunghai line from E. to W., 
and the Taoching rly. traverses the 
N. part. The principal products 
Z 1F6 
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are wheat, cotton, sesamnm, and 
coal, the leading coal mines being 
at Kiaotso and Liuhokou. Honan 
was the centre of ancient China, 
Iioyang and Kaifeng being two 
early capitals. Area, 64,545 sq. m. 
Pop. 31,806,000. 

Honan. Town of the prov. of 
Honan, China. It stands on the 
river Lo, at the junction of four 
roads which connect it with the 
great trade centres in the E., S., 
and W. It is the terminus of a 
branch rly. from the Peiping- 
Hankow main line. 

Honda. Town of Colombia, in 
the dept, of Tolima. It stands on 
the Magdalena river, near the head 
of navigation, 65 m. directly N.W. 
of Bogota, with which it has rly. 
communication. From the town 
to the mouth of the river in the 
Caribbean Sea is about 600 m. 
The climate is extremely hot, as 
the town lies between the Central 
and Eastern Cordilleras. Honda 
is a depot for the quinine and 
tobacco trade of the surrounding 
districts, and was chartered as a 
town in 1643. Pop. 13,984. 

Hondecoeter, Melchior de 
(1636-95). Dutch painter. Born 
at Utrecht, he studied under his 
father and J. B. Weenix, his uncle. 
Devoting himself to pictures of 
game, poultry, and other birds, 
alive or dead, he acquired great 
reputation in this branch of art. 
His earlier years were passed at 
The Hague, but about 1668 he 
was at Ajinsterdam, where he died 



April 3, 1695. 

Hondo. Main island of Japan. 
The official name is Honshu 

Honduras. Republic of Cen- 
tral America. Bounded N. by the 
Caribbean Sea, S. by Nicaragua 
, and &lvador, and 
W. by Guatemala, 
It lies between 
lat. 13° and 16° 
N. and long. 83° 
and 89° W. The 
coast line on the 
Atlantic is 400 m. 
and that on the 
Pacific about 
40 m. There are 17 depts. and one 
territory. Area, 44,275 sq. m. 

Honduras is divided into the 
Caribbean plains area, lofty inland 
mountains, and fertile plateaux, 
being mainly mountainous. Some 
of the richest and deepest soil in 
the world is found on the plains 
and in the many vaUeys. Human 
settlements predominate along the 
sea fronts and in these fertile val- 
leys and plateaux. The highest 
mts. attain 8,000-10,000 ft. 

The Nacaome and Goascoran 
rivers, discharging into the Pacific, 
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and the Ulua, Santiago, Chame- 
licon, Patuca, Roman, and Sego- 
via rivers, which empty into 
the Caribbean Sea, are difficult 
to navigate, the Santiago being 
the most useful for transport. 
Lake Yojoa, 25 m. long by 6 m. 
wide, is navigable, and by the 
Blanco river communicates with 
the Ulua and so with Puerto Cortes 
on the Atlantic. Other ports are 
Trujillo, Roatan, and Omoa, with 
Amapala on the Pacific. 

The dominant races are Indian 
and Spanish, and the republic in- 
cludes a portion of the once 
powerful Maya empire, whose de- 
scendants are stfil numerous ; 
while there are remnants of 
the ancient Carib Indian tribes. 
Pop. 1,200,542. 

Daily Air Services 

Honduras has been revolution- 
ised by its war effort. Difficulties 
of transport have been overcome 
by aeroplane, nearly every town, 
and even many villages having 
daily air service. Railways, 
mainly owned by two American 
fruit companies, cover about 
650 m. Tegucigalpa, the capital, is 
connected by road with the Pan- 
American highway and with San 
Lorenzo on the Gulf of Fonseca. 

Honduras declared itself an in- 
dependent republic in 1838. Under 
the 1936 constitution a president 
and 38 members of a chamber of 
deputies (one for each 25,000 
citizens), tlae sole legislative body, 
are elected for six-year terms. The 
national university is at the 
capital. Primary education is com- 
pulsory. All male citizens must 
serve three months in the army 
during their 21st year and remain 
in the reserve from their 23rd to 
their 40th year. Spanish is the 
official language, and Roman 
Catholicism the dominant faith. 
The monetary unit is the lempira, 
exchanging (1947) at about 50 
American cents. 

The country is agricultural, but 
the Rosario mines still yield over 
£500,000 of silver and gold an- 
nually, while gold washing is car- 
ried out by many small companies 
and individuals. There are rich 
copper and magnetic iron ores, 
also coal, antimony, magnesite, 
cinnabar, and zinc on a small 
scale. As to exports, the banana 
accounts for over half the value. 
Mahogany and other hardwoods 
used to form a large item of ex- 
port, and this is being resumed. 
The country also yields vegetable 
oils, rubber, citrus fruit, coffee, 
tobacco, coconuts, vanilla, indigo, 
sarsaparilla, beans, and rice, while 
cotton is being raised expei;:nent- 


ally. The U.S.A. takes virtually 
all the exports of Honduras and 
furnishes four-fifths of her imports. 

The climate is healthy on the 
plateaux, but fever is rife in the 
lowlands. The scenery is enor- 
mously varied, ranging from deep 
tropical jungles of the coast 
through dense, giant inland forests, 
strewn with superb wild flowers] 
until one emerges on to the blea^ 
jagged, and barren peaks. The 
fauna includes jaguar, puma, 
ocelot, coyote, deer, monkeys] 
opossum, armadillo, tapir, pec- 
cary, and ant-eaters. Birds of 
gorgeous plumage abound. AUi- 
gators infest the rivers, and 
snakes, tarantulas, centipedes, 
and scorpions are common. 

Architecture varies from palm- 
thatch, adobe, and log cabins to 
classical Castilian mansions and 
modem American homes and tall 
office buildings. Wagons drawn by 
bullocks, lines of pack mules, and 
heavily burdened peons with 
shoulder packs jostle beside motor 
cars. The people are gay and hos- 
pitable. 

Landings oi Early Explorers 

The spot where Columbus first 
set foot on the mainland of the 
New World in 1502 is now in Hon- 
duras. In 1522 Gil Gonzalez 
Davila, starting from Panama, 
landed in Honduras and subdued 
the Indians. In 1525 came Cortes, 
who founded a town near the 
present Puerto Cortes, and spent a 
year exploring and collecting gold. 
Conflicts continued between the 
conquistadores until the govern- 
ment of Central America was 
firmly established in 1543 with 
Guatemala City as its capital. 
With the rest of Central America, 
Honduras achieved independence 
from Spain in 1821 and was a 
member of the Central American 
Federation until 1838. There have 
been intermittent attempts to 
establish a new union. The herit- 
age of the country goes back to 
early Maya times ; only 45 minutes 
by air from Tegucigalpa is Copan 
(q.v.), the ancient Maya capital, 
often called the Athens of America. 
In July, 1918, Honduras declared 
war on Germany, and in Dec., 
1941, on the Axis. Consult Hon- 
duras, G. B. Reyna, 1930. 

Grenville Holms 

Honduras ) British. A crown 
colony of Central America, on the 
Caribbean Sea. It lies S. of Yuca- 
tan in Mexico, and 662 m. due W. 
of Jamaica, with an area of 
8,867 sq. m., slightly larger than 
Wales. The Honda river forms its 
boundary on the N., and the 
Sarstoon river on the S. The sur- 
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by an executive 
council of seven 
and a legislative 
council of five 
official and eight 
unofficial mem- 
bers. The Royal 
Bank of Canada 
controls the local 
bank ; the unit 
of currency is the 
dollar. The col- 
ony has six dis- 
tricts (see map). 
Old Guatemalan 
claims on the 
colony were re- 
vived 1946, when 
a British offer to 
place the dispute 
before the inter- 
national court of 
justice was dis- 
regarded. Hos- 
tile Guatemalan 
demonstrations 
led to the dis- 
patch to Belize, 
the capital, in 
Feb., 1948, of 
two British crui- 
sers and a de- 
BRITfSH HONDURAS taohment of 

English _SUt.«M,kS _J troops, whioh 

checked the 
demonstrations. 

Pop. est. 64,327, 

. Map ot the crown colony in Central of which 600 are 
erica on the Caribbean Sea whites 

il districts is low- Honduras, Gm.JS’ of. Wide in- 
)y, and numerous let of the Caribbean Sea, between 
1 cays lie off the Honduras, Guatemala, British 
tain slopes in the Honduras, and Yucatan, Mexico, 
overed with vast It contains Tumeffe and Bay Is- 
ing in valuable lands, besides many islets, reefs, 
furniture woods and rocks. From the island of 
and dyewoods. Cozumel off the coast of Yucatan, 
The only river of to the mouth of the river Patuca 
importance is the at the E. of Honduras, the dis- 
Belize, which tance is about 380 m. The inlet 
is navigable for sweeps inland about 260 m., ter- 
vessels of light minating in the Gulf of Amatique, 
draught. The which forms an extension at its 
climate is hot, head. The gulf receives the waters 
humid, and of the Motagua and numerous 
. Flora and fauna other rivers. 

Honduras {v.s.). Hone, WnxiAM (1780—1842). A 
ports are cedar, British bookseller and author. Born 
wood, bananas, at Bath, June 3, 1780, he was a 
Mts, and cacao, lawyer’s clerk 



British Honduras. Map oi the crown colony in Central 
America on the Caribbean Sea 

face in the coastal districts is low- Honduras, 
lying and swampy, and numerous let of the Cari 
smaU islands and cays lie off the Honduras, C 
shore ; the moimtain slopes in the Honduras, au' 
W. and S. are covered with vast It contains Ti 
forests, abounding in valuable lands, besides 
furniture woods and rocks. ] 
S fejH ^ and dyewoods. Cozumel off tl 


Belize, which 
is navigable for 
vessels of light 
draught. The 
Bntish Honduras cHmate is hot, 
arms , . , J 

humid, and 

rather unhealthy. Flora and fauna 
are like those of Honduras (v,s.). 

The chief exports are cedar, 
mahogany, logwood, bananas, 
sponges, citrus fruits, and cacao, 
and there is a large transit trade 
with American and other ports. 
Coffee and plantains are cultivated, 
and stock-raising is carried on. 

The first settlers were probably 
woodcutters from Jamaica about 
1638. In 1786 the British govern- 
ment appointed a superintendent, 
and in 1862 British Honduras was 
declared a colony, subordinate to 
Jamaica. It became independent 
in 1884. The governor is assisted 



William Hone, 
British author 

After Patten 


at 10, and in 
1800 opened a 
book and 
print-selling 
business in 
London, which 
failed . He 
started The 
Traveller in 
1816 and The 
Reformer’s 
Register in 


1817. He wrote successful political 
satires, but his parody of the 
Prayer Book in these involved him 
in three trials for blasphemy, 1817, 
his acquittal being followed by a 
public subscription of £3,000. The 
Political House that Jack Built, 
1819, ran through 54 editions. 

Hone’s other works include The 
Apocryphal New Testament, 1820 ; 
Ancient Mysteries Described, 1823, 
dealing largely with the old miracle 
plays; 'Every-day Book, Table 
Book, and Year Book, issued seri- 
ally, 1826-27, volumes stiU valued 
by antiquaries ; and Facetiae and 
INHscellanies, 1827. The Every-day 
Book was finished, and its two suc- 
cessors composed, in a debtors’ 
prison. He edited Strutt’s Sports 
and Pastimes, 1830. For a time he 
was landlord of a coffee-house in 
Gracechurch Street. Converted by 
Edward Irving, he became an 
occasional preacher. He was a 
friend of Lamb, and worked hard 
for the freedom of the press and 
the promotion of cheap Uterature. 
Died Nov. 6, 1842. Consult Life 
and Times, F. W. Hackwood, 1912. 

Honegger, Abthub (b. 1892). 
Swiss composer. Bom at Havre, 
March 10, 1892, he studied at 

the Zilrich 

and Paris con- 
servatoires. 

He then settled 
in France, and 
his first im- 
portant work, 
a sonata for 
violin and ^ 
piano, ap- 
pearedin 1916. 

Two years later 
a large scale Arthur Honegger, 
work, Le Bit composer 

des Jeux du Monde, fuUy re- 
vealed his individuality. During 
the 1920s he was one of the leaders 
of Les Six. He remained in Paris 
during the Second Great War, but 
was teaching in the U.S.A. in 1947. 
Honegger’s compositions inclined 
towards tragic subjects, austere 
forms, and harsh pol^onality. His 
works include four symphonies ; 
Pacific 231 (descriptive of a loco- 
motive) ; incidental music to 
Gide’s Saul ; an oratorio, St. Joan 
at the Stake ; piano and organ 
pieces, songs, and music for films. 

Honesty {Lunaria annua). An- 
nual or biennial herb of the family 
Cruciferae. It is a native of 
Europe, and has heart-shaped, 
toothed leaves, and terminal 
sprays of lilac flowers. The seed- 
vessels are flattened out to a broad 
oval -oblong disk, from which, 
when ripe, the two valves fall off, 
leaving the seeds attached to a 
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Honesty. Left^ stalk with foliage 
and flowers. Right, seed-vessels 


thin, silvery partition. They are 
then dried and used for decor- 
ations, as “ everlastings.” 

Honey. Semi-flltiid substance 
produced by certain species of bees 
for the nourishment of their larvae. 
In general use it refers to that pro- 
duced by the domesticated hive 
or honey-bee (A^is mellifica)^ 
which obtains as raw material the 
nectar of flowers, carrying it in the 
honey-crops, where it is acted upon 
by a ferment which modifies. its 
character. When the crop is full 
the bee returns to the hive and 
regurgitates the contents. To 
equalise the supply of food to the 
community the honey is stored in 
the waxen cells of the combs pre- 
pared for the purpose ; and to en- 
courage the bees to collect a sur- 
plus vastly in excess of their own 
needs, the beekeeper removes the 
combs as they are filled and sub- 
stitutes empty sections. 

Honey consists chiefly of levu- 
lose and dextrose, the former being 
the fluid portion. Its flavour de- 
pends to some extent upon the 
flowers that have been visited 
when that particular section of 
comb was being filled. Sometimes 
it is rendered black and unwhole- 
some through the bees collecting 
the so-called honey-dew, which is 
really the excrement of aphides. 
Tresh honey should be of a bright 
straw-colour, and have a pleasant, 
delicate flavour and aroma. This 
is a valuable food, as it represents 
“ natural ” sugar. See Bee. 

Honeyberry. Bruit of the net- 
tle-tree {Celtia auslralis). Belong- 
ing to the family Ulmaceae, it is a 
native of the Mediterranean region. 
The blackish fruit resembles a wild 
cherry, and when ripe (in winter) is 
very sweet. See Nettle-tree. 

Honey Buzzard (Pernis api- 
vorus). Species of falcon common 
on the continent of Europe and 
occasionally seen in Great Britain 
during summer. The plumage is 
usually grey and brown on the up- 
per pa^s with white below, and the 


adult bird is 25 ins. long. It gets 
its name from attacking the nests 
of wild bees and Wasps in order to 
feed upon the grubs. It also eats 
other insects, slugs, worms, and 
birds’ eggs. 

Honeycomb. Series of waxen 
cells made by bees to store their 
honey and pollen, and to contain 
their brood. The comb, as a whole, 
consists of double rows of hexa- 
gonal cells fixed at right angles to 
the comb base. The hexagonal 
shape of the cells is exactly the 
shape which provides the maxi- 
mum of space with the minimum 
of material. Advantage has been 
taken of the fact by modem bee- 
keepers to provide an hexagonally 



impressed wax foundation for 
bees to build on. The wax sheets 
are made by special roller presses. 
Each worker bee cell is about ^-in. 
in diameter, the cells for drones 
and queens (royal cells) being 
slightly larger. See Bee. 

Honeycomb Moth. This in- 
sect is more correctly known as 
Wax Moth {q,v.). 

Honey-Dew. The sweet, 
sticky excreta of plant lice and 
some scale insects. Often voided 
on to the stems and leaves of 
plants, it is sought after by ants, 
which frequently abound on vegeta- 
tion infested with these insects. 
Honey-dew from the scale insect 
TrahutiTia mannipara, which feeds 
on tamarisk in Sinai, is called 



Honey Buzzard. Specimen of the 
European falcon occasionally seen 
in Britain 


manna and is eaten by the Arabs. 
It is thought to be the manna 
mentioned in Exodus. See Aphis. 

Honey-Eater. Name given to 
the various species of Australasian 
birds included in the family 
Meliphagidae 
( G r. m e I % 
honey ; ph-agein 
to eat). The 
largest being 
the size of a 
thrush, they 
have beautiful 
plumage and 
notably long 
curved beaks 
and cleft 
tongues. They 
feed on insects 
and nectar, 
extracting it from the deep flowers 
with their long tongues. Their 
plumage is greatly in demand for 
purposes of dress ornament. 

Honeymoon. Name given to 
the first month, after marriage, and 
therefore to the period spent by 
the pair as a holiday. Its origin is 
uncertain. See Marriage. 

Honeystone. Mineral more 
generally known as Mellite (g.v.). 

Honeysuckle. Gracefrl climb- 
ing shrub of the family Capri- 



Honey-Eater. Specie 
men of Parson Bird 
or Pod honey-eatw 

W, S. Bcrridge, P*Z.S. 



Honeysuckle. Flower of Lonicera 
periclymenum 


foliaceae, genus Lonicera, It has 
fragrant, tubular flowers of white, 
yellow, and all shades from rose 
to crimson, with the corolla 
generally two-lipped. The leaves 
are smooth and opposite, and the 
fruit is a small, red, single-seeded 
berry. Known in many parts of 
the country as woodbine, one kind 
is a native of Great Britain, while 
others have been introduced from 
various parts of the N. hemisphere. 
They thrive best in a fairly light 
loam and a sunny position. See 
Flower. 

Honfleur. Seaport of France, 
in the dept, of Calvados, lying on 
the S. side of the Seine estuary, 
nearly opposite Havre. The town 
has many timbered houses, and 
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the wooden church 
of S. Catherine is 
noted for its two 
naves set side by 
side. Overlooking 
the town on the 
W, is the chapel 
6f Notre Dame de 
Grace, a favourite 
shrine of pil^im- 
age for sailors, 
which is said to 
have been founded 
in 1034. 

Honfleur was 
taken by Edward 
in in 1346, and 
during the Hun- 
dred Years’ War 
it changed hands 
several times until 
the English were 
expelled and it 
was finally taken 
by Charles VII in 
1440. It was 
occupied by the 
Germans in June, 

1940, and liber- 
ated by British 
airborne troops 
Aug. 25, 1944. 

Hong-Kiang on Red River. 
River of S.E. Asia. Rising in the 
N.W. of the Chinese prov. of 
Yunnan and flowing into the Gulf 
of Tongking by a delta, it is 500 m. 
long, and navigable for about half 
its length, ?‘.e. to Hanhao. Its 
valley contains part of the rly. 
from Yunnanfu to Hanoi. 

Hong Kong. Island ojQT the 
coast of Kwangtung prov., China 
It lies at the entrance to the 

Canton river, 

and was ceded 
to Great Britain 
in 1841. Besides 
the island, which 
is 11 m. long and 
from 2 m. to 5 m. 
wide, the colony 
includes Kow- 
loon, a strip of 
territory on the 
mainland ceded in 1860. To this 
was added in 1898, under lease 
for 99 years, the peninsula S. 
of a line drawn between Deep 
Bay and Mirs Bay, together 
with the islands of Lantow and 
Lamma, the district being known 
as the New Territories. The con- 
cession covers an area of 391 sq. 
m., including the island of Hong 
Kong, 32 sq. m., and has a pop. of 
about 1,800,000, most of whom 
are Chinese. 

Before 1839 the island of Hong 
Kong was merely a resort of Chinc.se 
fishermen. In that year the English 
traders came there from Canton. 


Hong Eong. 1. Looking north from Victoria Peak across the fine qnav-side 
buildings and harbour to Kowloon, on the mainland. 2. Stepped street in the 
Chinese quarter. 3. Des Voeux Road, the main street in the European city 


Hong Kong arms 


An affray on the island in July, 
in which a Chinese was killed by 
some British sailors, led to war. 
The British expedition used Hong 
Kong as its base, and formally 
took possession of the island in 
Jan., 1841, the cession being con- 
firmed by the treaty of Nanking, 
1842; the charter bore the date 
April 5, 1843. 

The site chosen tor settlement 
was on the N. coast of the island, 
and the first sale of land took place 
in June, 1841. The city called 
Victoria, now stretches 4 m. W. to 
E. along a narrow strip of land 
between the hills and the sea. 
Hong Kong is in normal times the 
distributing centre for one-fourth 
to one-third of China’s foreign 
trade. The harbour, of which a 


magnificent view is obtained from 
Victoria Peak, a hill used as a resi- 
dential quarter, is one/)f the finest 
in the world. Local industries in- 
clude shipbuilding, the making of 
rope, cement, textiles, paints, silver 
and metal wares, and deep sea fish- 
ing. Kowloon is the main industrial 
area, and has rly. connexion with 
Hankow and Canton ; there are an 
airfield and flying-boat base on the 
mainland. 

Hong Kong, created a crown 
colony in 1843, is administered by 
a governor, assisted by an execu- 
tive council and a legislative coun- 
cil. There is also a municipal coun- 
cil, with power to make bye-laws. 

On December 8, 1941, following 
the outbreak of war, two Japan- 
ese divisions, supported by dive 
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bombers, launched an attack on 
the colony from the landward side. 
Strong pressure necessitated the 
withdrawal of British forces at 
Kowloon to Hong Kong on the 
night of Dec. 11-12. A demand 
of surrender was refused, and there 
followed three days of intense air, 
naval, and artillery bombardment, 
followed by a second ultimatum, 
which was also rejected. On Deo. 
18, Japanese forces crossed the 
strait separating the island from 
the mainland, and by the 22nd the 
defenders were split into isolated 
groups lacking supplies, ammuni- 
tion, and water. Outnumbered 
five to one, the garrison sur- 
rendered on Christmas Day. (Con- 
sult Maj.-Oen. C. M. Maltby’s 
official dispatch, pub. 1948.) 

The Japanese occupation ter- 
minated on Aug. 30, 1945, when a 
powerful British naval force enter- 
ed the harbour. Hong Kong had 
been badly damaged, many public 
buildings, including the university, 
being in ruins ; while the results 
of tMrty years of afforestation had 
been destroyed. The formal 
Japanese surrender was made at 
Government House on Sept. 16. 

After the war, Hong Kong suf- 
fered an acute shortage of houses 
and food, while there was an infiux 
of Chinese seeking refuge from the 
disturbed mainland. Reconstruc- 
tion, however, was rapid ; the har- 
bour was quickly repaired, an 
agricultural dept, was set up, and 
the fishing and other industries re- 
started. The U.K. allocated 
£3,250,000 for reconstruction, as 
well as £1,000,000 under the 
Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Act. By 1949 the colony was 
again the most prosperous place 
in the Far East, 

Hong Kong, Univbesity of. 
British university founded in 1911. 
Its nucleus was a college of 
medicine, and it was opened in 



Hong Kong. Map of the important British crown colony on the coast of China 
showing the island, and|Eowloon and the New Territories on the wftini fln j 

1912, Sir Charles Eliot being the 


first president. There were 
faculties of medicine, engineering, 
science, and arts. The buildings 
were destroyed in the Second 
Great War, but the university was 
reopened soon after, the U.K, 
granting £250,000. 

Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank. British banking corpora- 
tion. It was established in 1866 
by an ordinance of the legislative 
council of Hong Kong. The head- 
quarters are in Hong Kong, and it 
has branches in many places in 
China, the Straits, the Far East, 
also in Bombay, Calcutta, Colom- 
bo, Hew York, San Francisco, and 
Lyons. The London offices are at 
9, Gracechurch St., E.C., and the 
paid-up capital is 20,000,000 H.K. 
dollars. 

Honi soit qui mal y pense 

(O.F., Shame be to him who 
thinks evil). Motto of the most 
noble order of the Garter 



Air view ox me capital oi nawau ; m tne distance is Diamo: 
Head, an extinct volcano, with the famous WaiMlri Beach at its base 


in the distance is Di{ 


According to tradition, the words 
were uttered by Edward III when 
he picked up a garter accidentally 
dropped at a court ball by the 
countess of Salisbury, and buckled 
it below his own knee, subse- 
quently instituting the order. 
This motto is embroidered in gold 
on the garter badge of the order, 
which surrounds the coat of arms 
of the British sovereign. 

Hofrister Pass. Road in Cum- 
berland, England, connecting Sea- 
toller in Borrowdale (E.) with 
Buttermere (W.). Rising for 1^^ m. 
to an alt. of 1,190 ft., it is flanked 
by Honister Crag, 1,750 ft., whose 
face is scarred by slate quarrying. 
The forbidding grandeur of tlus 
place is described in Hugh Wal- 
pole’s novel. Rogue Herries. 

Honiton. Mun. bor. and market 
town of Devon, England. It stands 
near the Otter, 16 m. E.N.E. of 
Exeter, with a rly. station. The 
wide main street is of Roman 
origin. Since the reign of Eliza- 
beth, Honiton has been celebrated 
for lace-making, an industry intro- 
duced by the Flemings ; there are 
also light engineering and pottery 
works and a cattle market. The 
bor. council maintains the water 
supply. Honiton gives its name to 
a CO, constituency. A three days’ 
fair, dating back to 1221, is held 
on the feast]of S. Margaret, July 20. 
Market day. Sat. Pop. 3,008. 

Honolulu. City, seaport, and 
capital of the U.S. territory of 
Hawaii, in the Pacific, centre of 
the trans-Paoific routes. On the 
S. coast of Oahu Island, it is a 
modern city with electric lighting 
and tramways and well planned 
thoroughfares lined with tropical 
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fruit trees and ablaze with 
bougainvillea and hibiscus. A rly. 
extends N. round the greater part 
of the island coast. The city 
contains good hotels and clubs ; 
Waikiki beach is visited by holiday- 
makers from all over the world. 
The climate is both healthy 
and temperate. The see of an 
Anglican and an R.C. bishopric, 
Honolulu is the seat of the 
university of Hawaii ; other build- 
ings include the former royal 
palace, the government building, 
and the Bishop museum. There is 
a good natural harbour, and the 
airport is a staging point for air 
liners bound for S', and S. America, 
Asia, and Australia. 

Honolulu has factories for 
machinery and a small ship- 
building industry. Seven miles 
S.W. is Pearl Harbour (q.v,) ; 
during the Japanese , raid on 
Dec. 7, 1941, Honolulu was also 
bombed. The military post of 
Schofield Barracks is 20 m. W., and 


made rapid progress. Britain 
secured virtual independence, the 
Vandals settled in Spain, while 
Gaul was oc- 
cupied by the 
Visigoths, 
Franks, and 
Burgundians. 
While his dis- 
tinguishedgen- 
eral Stilicho 
was alive they 
Honorius, Roman were kept at 
baybyflghWpg 
or by negotia- 
tion, but after Stilicho had been 
put to death in 408, as the result 
of an intrigue against him, in 410 
Alaric, king of the Visigoths, took 
and sacked Rome, 800 years after 
it had been taken and sacked by 
the Gauls. After the death of 
Stilicho, Honorius found another 
capable general in the person of 
Constantins, who became the 
colleague of the emperor and in 
417 married his sister Plaeidia, 


the difficulty was met by the 
agreement that the pope’s letter 
did not constitute an ex cathedra 
utterance, which alone is the 
subject matter of infallible judges 
ment. It was by this pope’s 
advice that S. Birinus evangelised 
the kingdom of the W. Saxons, 
and the Irish bishops, in 630, 
adopted the Roman use in the 
time of keeping Easter. 

Honorius HI (d. 1227). Pope 
1216-27. His name was Cencio 
Savelli, and he was bom at Rome. 
After being a canon and papal 
chamberlain, 1188, he was made a 
cardinal in 1193, and in 1197 was 
appointed tutor to the young king 
Frederick II. He ascended the 
papal throne in 1216 and the 
rupture between the Papacy and 
the Empire was staved off during 
his lifetime. Honorius was zealous 
for the spiritual reform of Europe 
and the recovery of Jerusalem, but 
the policy of Frederick II wrecked 
theFifth Crusade, furthered with aU 


the headquarters of the XJ.S. army 
in Hawaii is near by. An unpreten- 
tious village until its fortification 
in 1815, the city and co. of 
Honolulu were formed from the co. 
of Oahu in 1909, being then granted 
municipal rights. Estimated pop., 
261,023, with a majority of Poly- 
nesians, Chinese, and Japanese. 

Honorary Bank. Rank in the 
army which confers no advantages 
as regards pay, retirement, or 
pension. Up to 1918 it was pant- 
ed to quartermasters and similar 
officers in the army while serving. 
During the Great Wars civilians 
were given honorary service rank 
while attached to formations for 
the performance of special services. 
Officers when demobilised were 
usually granted an honorary rank 
and could use it in civilian life if 
they wished. 

Honoria. Sister of Valentinian 
III, Western Roman emperor 42.5- 
455. When Attila, the Hun, was 
threatening to overrun the empire, 
she sent him an offer of marriage. 
Attila expressed his willingness to 
accept the proposal, but demanded 
half of the western empire as her 
dowry. The refusal of this demand 
led to the crossing of the Rhine 
with a large force. See Attila. 

Hononus, Flavitcts. Roman 
emperor of the West, 395-423. He 
was the second son of Theodosius 
the Great and brother of Areadius, 
emperor of the East. He was placed 
by the terms of his father’s will 
under the guardianship of the 
Vandal Stilicho, whoso daughter 
Maria he married. During the 
reign of Honorius dismemberment 
of the empire by the barbarians 


being afterwards proclaimed joint- 
emperor. Honorius, who was quite 
unfitted to rule, spent most of his 
time in poultry-breeding in the 
marshes of Ravenna, where he died 
Aug. 27, 423. 

Honorius . Name of four popes, 
of whom two are noticed separately. 
Honorius II, pope 1124-30, was an 
archdeacon of Bologna and car- 
dinal. His election was forcibly 
demanded by the Frangipani 
family. While holding the office of 
cardinal-bishop of Ostia, he con- 
cluded the concordat of Worms, 
1122, with Henry V. Honorius IV 
belonged to the noble Roman 
family of Savelli. He was 75 when 
elected pope in 1285, and died two 
years later. 

Honorius I (d. 638). Pope 625- 
638. A native of the Campagna 
and a monk, he was consecrated 
pope in succession to Boniface V. 
He was notable for his condemna- 
tion as a heretic by the sixth 
general council (Constantinople, 
680-681), which put an end to the 
Monothelite heresy and anathe- 
matised its adherents. Sergius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, con- 
demned by the same council, had 
referred the controversy to the 
pope for guidance. Honorius 
refrained in his answer from 
making any do^natic assertion, 
but advocated rather a policy of 
caution. His heresy consisted in 
evading the duty of declaring the 
faith of the Church. 

The question 6f this condemna- 
tion of a pope for heresy was 
raised at the time of the Vatican 
Council (1870) which promulgated 
the decree of Papal Infallibility ; 


the means in his power by the pope. 

In England, Honorius cham- 
pioned the infant Henry HI 
against the barons who would have 
deprived him of the crown, and 
throughout the boy-king’s minority 
the pope’s infiuence was maintain- 
ed through his legates. In face 
of a rebellion he was forced to 
retire from Rome m 1219, and 
again in 1225, owing to the quarrel 
between the Conti and Savelli 
families. Honorius was an ardent 
supporter of the new religious 
orders sprin^g up, and issued 
Bulls approving the Dominicans, 
1216, the Franciscans, 1223, and 
the Carmelite Order, 1226. Among 
other saints he canonised S. Hugh 
of Lincoln. Distinguished for 
personal learning, he left behind 
literary remains of considerable 
interest and importance, and it was 
by bis order that the collection of 
decretals known as the Compilatio 
Quinta was drawn up. He died at 
Rome, March 18, 1227. 

Honor Oak. Residential dlst. 
and park in the ^.E. suburbs of 
London. It is in the metropolitan 
borough of Lewisham, and has 
two rly. stations. It is 6 m. 
S.S.E. of London Bridge. Known 
also as Oak of Honour Hill and 
One Tree Hill, the height here 
(300 ft.) is perhaps named from 
an oak under which Queen Eliza- 
beth is said to have dined. The 
old ceremony of beating the 
bounds used to be observed here. 
The hill, once employed as a 
beacon and semaphore station, 
became public property in 1905. 

Honour. Name given in the 
Middle Ages to a large estate held 


HONOURABLE 


HONSHU 


by one lord. It consisted of two or 
more manors, which, however, 
retained their separate organiza- 
tions. It did not, like a barony or 
an earldom, give its owner a 
specific title ; he was known 
merely as the lord of the honour, 
and the grant of honours by the 
kings was not very frequent. One 
of the largest and most famous 
honours in England was that of 
Clare. See Feudalism ; Manor. 

Honourable. Title of honour. 
In the U.K.. it is applied to the 
younger sons of earls and to the 
children of viscounts, barons, and 
life ' peers, to maids of honour, 
the lord provost of Glasgow, 
justices of the high court except 
lords justices and lords of appeal, 
members of the house of oonomons 
collectively and individually, to 
some colonial officials, and to the 
Honourable Artillery Company, 
the Inns of Court, and the Irish 
Society. Earls, viscounts, barons, 
privy councillors, lord mayors, the' 
lord provost of Edinburgh, lords 
justices, and lords of appeal are 
“ right honourable.” Marquesses, 
and the privy council and the 
Order of the Bath collectively, are 
“ most honourable.” In Australia, 
Canada, and other parts of the 
Commonwealth the prefix honour- ' 
able is borne, during their term 
of office, by members of the 
legislatures and judges, as well as 
by ministers of the crown. - In 
the TJ.S.A. “honourable” is ap- 
plied to members of congress and 
state legislatures, judges, etc. 

Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany. British regiment. It dates 
from 1537, when Henry VIII gave 
some of London’s 
citizens, called 
the Fraternity or 

^ charter 

Iliillli^SlIllllllllll dii’ecting them to 
[ lir encourage the 
science and feat 
„ of shooting long 

pauy arma Dowes and. nand- 

gonnes for the 
better defence’ of the realm.” In 
1641 the company obtained the 
trying ground near Bunhill 
Fields, which it still holds. In that 
year the prince of Wales (after- 
wards Charles II) joined it, and 
since then either the king or prince 
of Wales has almost always held 
command of the company as Cap- 
tain-General. 

Artillery (in the modem sense) 
was not added until 1781. Four 
H.A.C. members who emigrated 
founded in 1638 the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of 


Massachusetts, with headquarters 
at Boston. This is the oldest sur- 
viving military body in the New 
World. 

In the S. African War, the regi- 
ment provided all the officers and 
90 p.c. of other ranks for the City 

t Imperial Volun- 
teer battery, as 
well as detach- 

fantry and 
mounted in- 
battalions and 
five Royal Horse 
Artillery bat- 
Honouiable teries fought 

’wiai distinction 
pany badge . , , , 

in the First 

Great War — ^in France, Egypt, 
Aden, Palestine, and Italy. "The 
battle honours included Ypres, 
1915, ’17; Somme, 1916, ’18; 
Ancre, 1916; Arras, 1917, ’18; 
Bullecourt; Passchendaele; France 
and Flanders, 1914-18 ; Vittorio 
Veneto ; Gaza ; Jerusalem. 

As part of the Territorial Army, 
the regiment built up a large re- 
serve of trained infantrjnnen and 
gunners, most of its members 
being drawn from the City of 
London. On the outbreak of the 
Second Great War, the infantry 
battalion became an O.C.T.U. 
The R.H.A. batteries were soon 
esqianded to form two complete 
regiments — 11th and 12th; later 
the 13th regiment was added. 
Between them, these units fought 
in Libya, Tunisia, Sicily, Italy, 
Normandv, and N. W. Europe. 
The guns of the 11th H.A.C., 
landed at Pachino, Sicily, on July 
10, 1943, were the first British 
artillery to go into action in the 
Allied invasion of Europe from 
N. Africa. The 86th Heavy A. A. 
Regiment, formed in 1939, played 
a great part in home defence and 
later in France and Belgium. It 
landed in Normandy on D-day, 
and defended Antwerp against 
flying bombs. Other H.A.C. units 
were a national defence company 
and a cadet battalion. 

Among the privileges of 'the 
H,A.C. are the wearing of similar 
dress uniform to that of the 
Grenadier Guards (the gold lace 
being replaced by silver) ; the 
provision of a guard of honour 
when royalty visits the City ; and 
the right to march through the 
streets of the City “ with bayonets 
fixed, colours fl 3 dng, and drums 
beating.” In 1938, following the 
fourth centenary celebrations, the 
H.A.C. was selected to mount the 
first guard by a non-regular unit 


at Buckingham Palace. The head- 
quarters are at Armoury House 
City Road, E.C.l, The building 
dates from 1735, and contams 
regimental relics. Consult History 
of the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany, G. Goold Walker, 1926. 

Honshu OR Hondo. Largest 
island of Japan, known also as 
Mainland. It is separated from 
Hokkaido on the N. by the 
Tsugaru Strait, and from Shikoku 
and Kyushu on the S. by the In- 
land Sea, and has a coast-line of 
over 4,700 m.^ Including 382 adja- 
cent small islands, its area is 
88,919 sq. m. It is crescent- 
shaped and about 800 m. in length 
from N.E. to S.W., while its max- 
imum breadth is c. 250 m. Its 
shores are broken by numerous 
bays, and in the S. it is fringed by 
numerous islands. The chief inlets 
are Rikuoku bay in the N., 
Toyama and Wakasa bays on the 
W., and Owari, Suruga, and Tokyo 
bays on the E. 

The mountains belong to three 
systems. In the centre the Fuji * 
group crosses the island from E. to 
W., this section being variously 
known as the Japanese Alps or 
the Sierra Nevada of Japan. 
Many of the peaks are volcanic in 
origin. Fuji itself is probably the 
most perfect volcanic cone in the* 
world ; Oshima is still active, and 
there are traces of former glaciers. 
In the N., in the Kwanto district, 
comparatively low and rounded 
peaks stretch in undulations as 
part of the Sakhalien mt. system ; 
in the S., in Kwansai, higher and 
more rugged peaks connect with 
those of Korea and Central Asia. 

In the S. part of the island is the 
celebrated lake of Biwa, an object 
of superstitious awe ; other lakes 
are Sbinji in the S.W., Inawashiro 
in the centre, and Towado in the 
N. The numerous rivers are all 
short, and rarely navigable far in- 
land. Earthquakes are prevalent, 
and often destructive, as in 1923. 
Towards the close of the summer 
tj^hoons frequently occur. The 
climate is on the average warmer 
than that of England, with 
twice its annual range of tempera- 
ture. There is a definite rainy 
season at midsummer, and much 
snow during the winter. Rainfall 
is so heavy that there is little 
grass land, the natural vegetation 
being forest. The island is the most 
densely populated in the country. 

The capital is Tokyo ; other large 
towns and ports are Yokohama, 
Kyoto, Hiroshima, Kobe, Osaka, 
and Nagoya. Exports in the 1930s 
were rice, silk, tea, barley, rye, 
matting, oil, lacquered ware, 
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earthenware, paper, and coal. The 
minerals include gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and iron. Fishing is 
engaged in on the coasts, and sal- 
mon and trout may he caught in 
fresh-water lakes and streams. 
In the forests are oak, beech, maple, 
elm, pine, and cedar. Various fruits 
are cultivated, the cherry and 
plum mainly for their blossoms. 

Houthorsi, Gerard van (1590 
-1656). Dutch painter. Born at 
Utrecht, Nov. 4, 1690, he studied 
under Abraham 
Bloemaert,and 
at Rome. On 
his return to 
Utrecht he 
opened a suc- 
cessful school, 
and later was 
invited by 
Charles I to 
decorate 
Whitehall with 
allegorical 
paintings . 
Besides carrying out decorations 
at The Hague and Ryswick, he re- 
ceived important commissions 
from the kings of Denmark and 
Prussia. His earlier work was 
largely inspired by Caravaggio. In 
his last years he virtually confined 
himself to portraiture. He died at 
Utrecht, April 27, 1656. See Cra- 
ven, Earl of, illus. 

Hoodie Pieter de (c. 1632-81). 
Dutch painter. Born at Rotter- 
dam, he appears to have spent 
part of his fife at 
Delft, and the 
rest at Amster- 
dam and Haar- 
lem. He knew 
Nicholas Berch- 
em {q.v.)Q>t Delft, 
and possibly 
worked under 
him. De Hooch 
is outstanding 
among the Dutch 
painters of every- 
day scenes in 
houses and court- 
y ard s. His 
composition and 
drawing are 
masterly, his 
treatment of 
detail unusually 
thorough, and 
his colour cool, 
luminous, and 
brilliantly luxur- 
ious. There are 
fine examples of 
his art in the 
National Gallery, 

London, the 
Wallace Collec- 
tion, London, 


and the Rijks Museum, Amster- 
dam. He died at Haarlem. 

Hood (A.S. hod; cf, Eng. hat). 
Originally a covering for the head, 
but now mainly an addition to an 
academic robe. In England in the 
Middle Ages it was worn by men 
and women, rich and poor alike, 
until in the 15th century its place 
was taken by the hat. The 
commonest form of hood fitted 
close about the head,, neck, and 
shoulders. This had a tippet or 
liripipe hanging at the back, which 
remained a factor in head-dress 
after the hood itself had been dis- 
carded. Vestiges of this survive 
in ceremonial dress, while hoods 
are often worn by women and 
children in wet weather. In 
falconry a hood was used to cover 
the eyes of the hawk, and from 
this we have the word hoodwink. 

As an addition to an academic 
robe, the hood indicates the aca- 
demical rank of the wearer. By the 
58th canon every minister when 
officiating in church, if a graduate, 
is required to wear over his sur- 
plice the hood proper to his degree. 
Receivers of Lambeth degrees 
wear the hood of such degrees as 
are worn at the university of the 
archbishop who gives them. Dis- 
tinctive hoods have been adopted 
also by various theological col- 
leges. The Oxford shape is an en- 
larged cowl; the Cambridge in- 
cludes a cowl upon the tippet. Ex- 
amples of university hoods are • 


Oxford. — B.A., black silk, lined white 
fur ; M.A., black silk, lined crimson ; 
B.D., black silk, plain ; D.C.L., scarlet 
cloth, lined pink silk ; D.Mus., white 
brocaded silk, lined crimson silk ; D.D., 
scarlet cloth, lined black silk : D.Litt. 
and D.Sc., scarlet cloth, lined neutral 
grey silk ; D. Phil., scarlet cloth, lined 
dark blue silk ; M.Ch., black silk, lined 
light blue silk. 

Cambridge. — B.A., black silk, 
trimmed white fur; MJi.., black silk, 
lined white silk ; B.D., black silk ; 
D.D., scarlet cloth, lined pink and violet 
shot silk ; LL.D., scarlet cloth, lined 
light cherry-coloured silk; Mus, D., 
damasked cream white silk, lined dark, 
cherry-coloured satin, 

London. — B.A., black silk or stuff, 
edged russet-brown silk ; LL.B., black 
silk or stuff, edged blue silk; M.A., 
black corded silk, lined russet-brown 
silk; M.Sc., black corded sUk, lined 
gold silk; M.D., scarlet cloth, lined 
purple silk; D.Mus., scarlet cloth, 
lined wdiite watered silk; D.Sc., 
scarlet cloth, lined gold silk; D.D., 
scarlet cloth, lined sarum red silk. 

Durham. — B.A. black stuff, bound 
with white fur ; M.A., black silk, Uned 
purple ; B.D., black silk. 

Edinburgh. — ^M.A., black silk, lined 
white silk ; B.D., black silk, lined purple 
silk, bordered with white fur; D.D.. 
black cloth, lined purple silk ; Mus. D., 
scarlet cloth, lined white corded silk. 

See Degree ; Gown, colour plate. 

Hood. British battle cruiser 
sunk on May 24, 1941, by the Ger- 
man battleship Bismarck (j.u.). 
Completed in 1920, the Hood dis- 
placed 42,100 tons on a length of 
860 ft. 7 ins., a beam of 106 ft. 2 
ins., and a draught of 31 ft. 6 ins. 
Her engines developed 144,000 
s.h.p. to give a maximum speed 
of 31 knots. Main armament con- 
sisted of eight 15-in. guns^ and 
there were secondary batteries of 
twelve 5-5-in. and eight 4-in. A.A. 
guns. The Hood cost £6,025,000 
and was for many years the largest 
and most powerful warship in the 
world. She was extensively re- 
fitted in 1929-30, when much 
additional armour was worked into 
the hull and the A.A. armament 
was increased, raising the tonnage 
to 46,300. 

At the outbreak of the Second 
Great War, the Hood was flagship 
of the battle cruiser squadron, 
Atlantic Fleet. On July 3, 1940, she 
cook part in the action against 
French ships at Oran, and on 
July 9 carried out an offensive 
sweep in the Mediterranean with 
the Ark Royal When the 

German battleship Bismarck and 
heavy cruiser Prinz Eugen sailed 
from Bergen as commerce raiders 
the Hood and the battleship Prince 
of Wales were detailed to intercept 
them. Contact was made off the 
coast of Greenland early on May 
24, and after an exchange of fire 
the Bismarck scored a direct hit 
on the Hood’s main magazine. A 
colossal explosion tore the ship 
to shreds, and she went down in a 
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Hooch. Typical interior by the Dutch painter P^ter de 
Hooch, a masterpiece now to be seen in the Wallace 
Collection, London 



Gerard van Hon- 
thorst, 

Dutch painter 

Seli'Portrait 
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land, in 1796 was 
made a viscount, 
and was ap- 

H.M.S. Hood. British battle cruiser, completed in 1920 Dointed governor 
and sunk by the German battleship Bismark, May 24, 1941 Greenwich 

few minutes. There were fewer Hospital, holding the post until 
than a dozen survivors from her his death, Jan. 27, 1816. 


crew of 1,418. German documents 
captured later revealed that the 


Hood, Basil Willett Chablbs 
(1864-1917). British dramatist. 


Hood had been picked up „by the Born April 5, 1864, he was edu- 
German equivalent of radar and cated at Wellington and Sandhurst 


sunk at a range of 13 m. 


and was in the army 1883-98. He 


Hood* Summit of the Cascade wrote much for the stage, chiefly 


Mts., Oregon, U.S.A. It is situated 
50 m. E. of Portland, and is an 
almost extinct volcano 11,934 ft. 
high, exhibiting feeble signs of its 
former activity. In 1907 a fuma- 
role melted much glacier ice. 

Hood, Samuel, 1st Viscount 
(1724-1816). British sailor. Bom 
Dec. 12 , 1724, he entered the navy 
„• in 1741. After 



.. It IS situated comedies and the librettos for 
ind, and is an musical plays, e.g. The Rose 
5 ano 11>934 ft. of Persia, 1900 ; Menie England, 
5 ^ Princess of Kensington, 
1 1907 a fuma- 1903 ; ite Merry Widow, 1907 ; 
lacier ice. Dollar Princess, 1909, the 

1st Viscount last two being adaptations. He 
jh sailor. Bom died Sept. 7, 1917. 

aSP" Sm Samuel (1762-1814). 

m 1741. After British sailor. Born Nov. 27, 1762, 
see^ service naval family, he entered the 
service in 1776, and fought at the 
I t ■Ushant, 1778 In 1780 

1 ' 7 KQ sailed to the W. Indies under his 


Vestal frigate 
under Rodney 
in the block- 
Viscount Hood, ade of the 

British sailor French coast, 

AiurBeumid, and was after- 

wards dispatched to the Mediter- 
ranean. In 1767 he was comman- 
der-in-chief in N. America, where 
he remained until 1771. Commis- 
sioner of Portsmouth and governor 
of the naval academy, he was made 
a baronet in 1778, became rear- 
admiral in 1780, and was dis- 

patched in command of a squad- 
ron to the W. Indies to reinforce 
Rodney. After several minor en- 
gagements with the French he 
sailed for N. America, where he 
vainly attempted to prevent the 
French admiral, De Grasse, from 
blockading the Chesapeake, 1781. 

Having returned to the W. 
Indies, Hood made a vain attempt 
to eject the French from St. Kitts. 
Serving with Rodney, he took part 



minica, April 9 and 1 2, 1 7 82. Made 
an Irish baron on his return. Sept. 
12, 1782, he wasM.P. for Westmin- 


a French squadron off Rochefort 
capturing four large frigates. Iil 
1807 he became rear-admiral and 
served in the Baltic. In 1809 he 
was made a baronet, in 1811 vice- 
admiral, and in 1812 commander- 
in-chief of the East Indies. He 
died at Madras, Dec. 24, 1814. 

Hood, Thomas (1799-1^5) 
British poet. Born in London 
May 23, 1799, of Scottish descent, 
he entered a city office at is! 
Being threatened with consump- 
tion, he was sent to Uve with 
relatives in Dundee, where he 
began to contribute to the local 
press. Returning to London in 
1818, he learnt the art of engrav- 
ing, but gave it up in 1821 for a 
post on The London Magazine, in 
which capacity he came in contact 
with De Quincey, Hazlitt, and 
Lamb. His first publication to 
attract notice was Odes and Ad- 
^esses to Great People, 1825, 
issued in conjunction with J. H. 
Reynolds, whose sister he married. 


service in 1776, and fought at the 
off 1778. In 1780 

1 7 SQ nnm sailed to the W. Indies under his 

mand^ the oousin, lie fut^ Lord Hood, was 
Vestal frigate P“®d 

under Rodney “ actions off M^que and Cape 
in the block- Do^oa. 

ade of the fngate Juno to 

French coast, Jamaica, i^h®™ he saved tteee 
and was after- men from a In 1793 he 

)o the Mediter- ®®rved m the Mediterranean under 
5 was oomman- ^ord Hood, and in 1796 was in 
America where of a small squadron off 

1771. Commis- Smyrna. 

hand governor Transferred to the Zealous in 
y, he was made 1797, Hood was under Nelson at 
, became rear- Santa Cruz and the Nile, 1798, 
— j ji._ being after- 



wards left in 
command of 
the squadron 
blockading the 
French army in 
Egypt. In 1801 
he transferred 
to the Vener- 
Sir Samuel Hood, was 

British sailor present at the 

After a miniature action of Alge- 

ciras and Gibraltar. As com- 


in the victorious action off Do- mander-in-chief of the Leeward 


Islands, 1802, he distinguished 
himself in actions against French 
cruisers. In 1804 he was knighted. 


ster in 1784, oommander-in-chief and, returning to Europe, engaged 


Thomas Hood, British poet. From 
the painting by an unknown hand 
in the National Portrait Gallery 

The two series of Whims and 
Oddities appeared in 1826 and 
1827. In 1829 Hood became editor 
of an annual called The Gem, in 
which was published his own 
Dream of Eugene Aram. The Gem 
was followed in 1830 by The 
Comic Annual. In 1834, owing to 
financial disaster. Hood with his 
family removed first to Coblenz, 
and then to Ostend, with a view 
to living economically, and in due 
course paying his creditors in fuB. 
In 1840 he returned to England 
and became editor of The New 
Monthly Magazine, and then of 
Hood’s Magazine, a venture of his 
own. But by 1844 his health had 
completely broken down, and he 
died May 3, 1845. 

As a poet Hood is not usually 
profound. But The Song of the 
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Shirt, contributed to Punch Al- 
manack in 1843, was a moving 
poem that drew public attention 
to the sweated labour of semp- 
stresses ; The Bridge of Sighs has 
noble simplicity and compassion ; 
the Ode to Autumn may be com- 
pared with Keats’s. As a humorist 
Hood’s chief characteristic was his 
Cockney partiality for the sar- 
donic. He is at his best in pieces 
like Miss Kilmansegg, wherein 
the serious and comic are blended. 
An astonishing punster, who re- 
marked after a rough Channel 
crossing, “ A sick transit has 
destroyed the glory o’ Monday,” 
he indulged this facility in such 
ballads as Ben Battle, and Faith- 
less Nelly Craig. But he could 
also make the memorable and 
quotable phrase which has en- 
deared Eugene Aram, The Death- 
bed, and I Remember, I Re- 
member, to so many readers. An 
edition of his poems was made 
by Alfred Ainger, 1897. Consult 
“Life and Times', W. Jerrold, 1909 ; 
T. H. and Charles Lamb, W. Jer- 
rold, 1930. 

Hood, Tom (1835-74). British 
humorist, the only surviving son 
of Thomas Hood. Born at Wan- 
stead, Essex, 
Jan. 19, 1835, 
he was bap- 
tized Tom, and 
educated at 
Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
Destined orig- 
inally for the 
Church, and for 
a time in the 

Bntish h»mor«t 

took to journalism,. and in 1866 he 
became editor of Fun, to which he 
contributed jokes, verse, and cari- 
catures. Tom Hood’s Comic An- 
nual began in 1867. He also wrote 
novels, of which the best is Captain 
Masters’s Children, 1865. He died 
Nov. 20, 1874. 

Hoof* Horny covering of the 
tips of the toes in the ungulate 
mammals. It corresponds to the 
claw in other families of the 
vertebrates — the human nail repre- 
senting the outermost component 
of the primitive claw. The hoof 
grows constantly, and if not worn 
away by walking and climbing 
tends to become enlarged and 
distorted. 

Hooft, Pieter Corneliszoon 
(1581-1647). Dutch historian and 
dramatist. Born at Amsterdam, 
March 16, 1581, the son of a Dutch 
merchant prince, he travelled 
extensively in France, Germany, 
and Italy, and studied law at 
Leyden. The castle of Muiden, 


of which he 
was appointed 
steward in 
1609, became 
the centre of 
all the writers, 
artists, and 
scholars of the 
golden age 

o f Dutch Pieter Hooft. 

literature, Dutch author 

and there he From a print 

created the 

Muiden Circle. He ranks among 
the first of Dutch prose writers. 
His letters, full of charm, are a 
valuable contribution to a know- 
ledge of the period. His plays 
include the pastoral Granida, 1615, 
and the tragedy Theseus en 
Ariadne, 1614. while of his histori- 
cal writings, De Nederlandsehe 
Historien, 1642, is considered a 
classic. Hooft died at The Hague, 
May 21, 1647. 

Hooge. Village of Belgium, in 
the prov. of W. Flanders, which 
figured prominently in the fighting 
of the First Great War. On the 
Ypres-Menin road, 3 m. E. of 
Ypres, it was Gen. French’s head- 
quarters during the 1st battle of 
Ypres. The Germans captured 
the village in May, 1916, and it 
figured in local British attacks 
during the following months. This 
fighting was marked by the 
constant use of gas by the 
Germans, a form of attack against 
which the British gas masks of 
that date were an inadequate 
protection. In this sector, too, 
the Germans used flame-throwers 
for the first time against British 
troops (July 30, 1915) with 

considerable success, but early in 
August the British retook all 
ground lost at the expense of 
2,000 casualties. There was fur- 
ther hard fighting in June, 1916, 
when the Germans attacked the 
Canadian line S. of Hooge, which 
was held at the cost of 7,000 
casualties in ten days of fierce 
fighting. The ruins of Hooge were 
reoccupied by the British on 
July 31, 1917, and the region 
finally cleared in September, 1918. 
See Ypres, Battles of. 

Hooghli. Western arm of the 
Ganges delta, India. It is the 
most important channel by which 
that river flows into the Bay of 
Bengal. It is tidal as far as Cal- 
cutta, and its chief tributary is 
the Damodar, rising in the hills of 
Chota Nagpur. See Calcutta. 

HooghU. Dist., subdivision, and 
town of India. In the Burdwan divi- 
sion, W. Bengal, its area is 1,206 
sq. m. Of the total area about half 
is under cultivation, rice being the 


chief crop. The district is an 
important industrial centre, the 
exports including rice, cotton, 
cloth, and gunny bags ; among the 
imports are piece goods and salt. 
Hooghli town has greatly declined 
in importance since 1875. It forms 
a municipality with Chinsura. Pop, 
dist., 1,490,304; town, 49,081, 
Hindus greatly preponderating. 

Hook. Word used generally for 
a piece of metal bent into a curve, 
or at an angle, for catching or hold- 
ing anything. Usually it is quali- 
fied to indicate its particular use, 
e.gf. coupling hook, fish hook. In 
agriculture a hook is a cutting 
implement employed for various 
farming purposes, and usually 
having a short wooden handle, like 
a reaping hook or sickle and a 
bagging (or fagging) hook, with a 
strong, sharply curved blade, used 
for cutting beans, etc. 

The word is used in the sense of 
driving a baU off a straight course 
in golf and cricket ; for the sharp 
bend or curve in a stream or land, 
as in Sandy Hook ; and, in the 
teaching of writing, for elementary 
curves called pot hooks. 

Hook, Captaik James. Pirate 
chief in Barrie’s fairy story and 
play, Peter Pan (g.v.). With a 
hook for a hand, he terrifies his own 
crew as well as the boys of the 
Never-Never Land, but is himself 
scared by a crocodile, which pur- 
sues and in the end swallows him. 
Hook’s last words are the motto 
of Eton College, Floreat Etona. 
The part has been played with zest 
by such famous actors as Ainley, 
Du Maurier, and Charles Laughton. 

Hook, Theodore Edward 
(1788-1841). British wit, novelist, 
and dramatist. Born in London, 
Sept. 22, 1788, 
he was edu- 
cated at Har- 
row and at 
Oxford. Be- 
fore going to 
Oxford he had 
written farces 
and m e 1 0 - 
dramas, be- 

come known as a man about town, 
and in 1809 had perpetrated the 
famous Berners Street hoax, as a 
result of which that thoroughfare 
was congested for a whole day by 
all classes of society, from the duke 
of Gloucester and the lord mayor 
to tradesmen and sweeps, who 
thronged to the house of a lady 
against whom Hook had a grudge, 
in response to his bogus invita- 
tions and orders of various kinds. 
He received in 1813, through social 
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influence, the appointment ol 
treasurer of Mauritius. In 1817 
investigation revealed a deficiency 
of 62,000 dollars (£12,500). The 
home authorities absolved Hook 
from criminal proceedings, but 
held him responsible, and what 
property he had was seized and he 
was imprisoned, 1823-25. 

Hook never attempted to pay 
off the remainder of the liability, 
though he earned large sums by 
his pen. In 1820 he had started 
John Bull, a Tory journal which, 
conducted with astonishing vigour, 
overflowing wit, and incredible 
scurrility, brought him a substan- 
tial income. Nine volumes of 
novels. Sayings and Doings, ap- 
peared in 1826—29. His other 
novels include Maxwell, 1830, per- 
haps his best ; Jack Brag, 1837 ; 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 
1839. He died at Fulham, Aug. 
24, 1841. Hook was a man whose 
powers of improvisation were 
extraordinary. His Life was 
written by R. H. D. Barham, 1849, 
rev. ed. 1899. 

Haok, Walteb Farquhae 
(1798-1875). British divine. Born 
in London, March 13, 1798, he was 
the nephew of 
Theodore Hook. 
Educated at 
Winchester and 
Christ Church, 
Oxford, he was 
ordained and 
was a curate at 
Whippingham, 
Isle of Wight. 
During 1828-37 
he held a living 
at Coventry, 
and then was made vicar of Leeds. 
His immense parish was divided 
and many new churches built, but 
more remarkable was the hold the 
church obtained over the people 
and the expansion of its influence, 
due in large measure to the vicar’s 
energy and oratorical ability. 
Some of his sermons and addresses 
won a national reputation, and he 
was long regarded as the model of 
what a parish priest in a large town 
should be. In 1859 he was made 
dean of Chichester, where he 
wrote Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, 12 vols., 186()-76. He 
died Oct. 20, 1875. Consult Life 
and Letters of Dean Hook, 
W. R. W. Stephens, 1878. 

Hookah (Arab, huqqah, vase; 
bottle). Oriental water tobacco- 
pipe. Its chief essential feature is 
a vase containing water, some- 
times scented, through which the 
smoke is passed and cooled. The 
smoke is drawn from the bowl 
through a tube into the water, and 



Hookah as used in Turkey, showing 
the long tube through which the 
smoke passes 


thence by a long flexible tube into 
the mouth of the smoker. The 
nargikh of Persia and the Indian 
hubble-bubble, so called from the 
noise made by the smoke on pass- 
ing through the water, are similar 
in principle. Hookahs are made of 
porcelain, glass, or metal, etc., and 
are often richly decorated.' 

Hooke, Robert (1635-1703). 
English scientist. Born at Fresh- 
water, I.O.W., July 18, 1635, he 
was educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church, Oxford. He be- 
came professor of geometry at 
Gresham College, 1665, and per- 
manent secretary of the Royal 
Society, 1677. He invented the 
anchor escapement in clocks and 
used spiral springs in watches ; im- 
proved the microscope and ther- 
mometer ; and may have antici- 
pated Newton’s law of gravitation 
and Huygens’ pendulum. He died 
March 3, 1703. See Hooke’s Law. 

Hooker. Peak of the Canadian 
Rockies on the Alberta and British 
Columbia boundary, near lat. 52'’ 
25' N., rising to an alt. of 10,500 
ft. Coal and petroleum are found 
in the neighbourhood. 

Hooker, Joseph (1814-79). 
American soldier. Born at Had- 
ley, Massachusetts, Nov. 13, 1814, 
he was educated at the military 
academy at West Point. He 
served in the Mexican War (1846- 
48), and after the out] reak of the 
Civil War was appoiited to the 
command of a Federal divis’on. 

He succeeded Burnside, m the 
leadership of the army of the Poto- 
mac in Jan., 1863, but he was a 
fighting general (his nickname was 
Fighting Joe) rather than a leader, 
and lost the battle of Chancellors- 
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ville. Though he strenuously re- 
sisted Lee’s second advance, and 
later did good service at Lookout 
Mountain, and the siege of Atlanta, 
he had lost the confidence of his 
superiors and retired from active 
service. He died at Garden City, 
New York, Oct. 31, 1879. 

Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton 
(1817-1911). A British scientist. 
Bom at Halesworth, Suffolk, June 
30, 1817, he 
took a medical 
degree at Glas- 
gow in 1839. I 
In the same 
year he accom- 
p a Q i e d Sir 
James Ross's 
Antarctic ex- ■ 
pedition in the 
Erebus; p u b- 
lishing on his 
return an account of the flora of 
the south temperate and sub- 
Antarctic regions. In 1848 he led 
a botanical expedition to N. India, 
and in 1855 was appointed assis- , 
tant director at Kew Gardens. It 
was there that in 1862 the first 
part of Genera Plantarum was pre- 
pared. Three years later, his 
father having died, he succeeded 
him as director of Kew. In 
1872-77 he was president of the 
Royal Society, being knighted in 
the latter year. In 1885 he retired 
from Kew, but continued bis 
botanical work. He was awarded 
the O.M. in 1907. Hooker died 
Dec. 10, 1911. 

Hooker, Richard (c. 1653- 
1600). English theologian. Bom 
at Heavitree, a suburb of Exeter, 
he was edu- 
cated at Exe- 
ter and at Cor- 
pus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, 
and, vacating 
his fellowship 
on his mar- 




riage, was ap- 

Richard Hooker, pointed rector 
English theologian of Drayton- 
After Hollar Beauohamp, 
Bucks, and then Master of the 
Temple. There his advocacy of 
Anglicanism against the Calvinism 
of the afternoon reader Walter 
Travers, a discussion conducted 
on lines of mutual respect, inspired 
his Treatise on the Laws of Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, 1694, the earliest 
important work of the kind in 
English. 

This work, which was continued 
while Hooker was rector of Bos- 
combe, Wilts, and Bishopsboume, 
Kent, was designed to fill eight 
books, only five of which were 
printed in the author’s lifetime. 
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Book six, as we have it, is ol 
dubious authority ; and books 
seven and eight are probably re- 
visions of Hooker’s MS. Praised 
by Hallam for the stateliness and 
grace of its language, and winning 
for its author the epithet “ judi- 
cious,” the Ecclesiastical Polity 
was written to supply a philosophi- 
cal and logical basis for the English 
Church as established at the 
Reformation. The treatise is a 
masterpiece of logical argument 
and a classic in respect of the 
beauty of its English prose. The 
best edition is that of Keble, re- 
vised by Dean Church and Canon 
Paget, 1888, including Izaak 
Walton’s Life of Hooker. Work- 
ing almost to the last, Hooker died 
at Bishopsbourne, Nov. 2, 1600. 

Hooker, Sib William Jackson 
(1786-1865). A British botanist. 
Bom at Norwich, July 6, 1785, 
from early 
youth he was 
an ardent nat- 
urahst. At the 
age of 35 he 
had already 
produced four 
important 
works, which 
included Brit- 
ish Jungerman- 
niae, 1816 ; Muscologia Britannica 
(with T. Taylor), 1818 ; Musci 
Exotici, 1818-20. In 1819 he was 
elected prof, of botany at Glasgow, 
and organized the new botanic 
garden at Sandyford. In 1841 
Kew was nationalised, and Sir 
William, who had been knighted 
five years earlier, was appointed 
director. 

Hooker did a vast amount of 
literary work, often in collabora- 
tion with others, in addition to his 
British Flora and several impor- 
tant works on ferns, editing The 
Botanical Magazine and Hooker’s 
Journal of Botany. He died at 
Kew, Aug. 12, 18&. 

Hooke’s Law. Statement first 
made in 1676 by Robert Hooke 
(g.©.), of value in the study of 
metals. He studied the theory 
of elasticity and stated, in effect, 
that the stretching of a material 
depends upon the load applied : 
i.e. strain is proportional to stress. 

Hook of Holland (Dutch, Hoek 
van Holland), Point and village of 
the Netherlands, in the prov. of 
S. Holland. The village stands at 
the entrance of the Nieuwe 
Waterweg, a waterway constructed 
1866-90, the shortest route be- 
tween the North Sea and Rotter- 
dam. There is a landing stage for 
steamers with a rly. station near 
by. The passage by steamer from 



Harwich (Parkeston Quay), 120 m., 
to the Hook takes normally 
about seven hours, and trains to 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam run 
in connexion with the boats. The 
village is insignificant. 

FoDowing the German invasion 
of the Netherlands on May 10, 
1940, British destroyers were 
ordered to the Hook of Holland. 
Marines were later landed to hold 
the port while Queen Wilhelmina 
was taken off in a destroyer. On 
May 13 the British forces withdrew 
after carrying out extensive de- 
molition of the docks and harbour 
installations. Towards the end of 
the German occupation rocket 
bomb sites were established in the 
vicimty of the Hook of Holland. 

Hookworm. Parasite of which 
five species may affect mam. 
Faeces containing ova are de- 
posited on moist earth, and these 
ova on contact with the human 
skin find their way via the oeso- 
phagus and stomach to the small 
intestine, causing haemorrhage 
and subsequent anaemia. No drug 
is completely efficacious in getting 
rid of the parasite. 8ee Ankylosto- 
miasis. 

Hooley, Ernest Terah (1859- 
1947). &itish financier. Bom at 
Long Eaton, Derbyshire, Feb. 6, 
1859, he became a stockbroker at 
22 and came to London in 1896. 
By successful deals in company 
promoting he acquired an immense 
fortune, at the height of his career 
commanding over £18,000,000 of 
capital. His success was brief, for 
in 1898 he became bankrupt. In 
1910 he was convicted of fraud, 
and in 1922 was sentenced to three 
years’ penal servitude for the 
same offence. His Confessions 
appeared in 1925, and he died 
Feb. 11, 1947. 

Hooligan. General term for a 
street rowdy, especially for one 
who works with a gang. The word 
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seems to have been first applied 
locally c. 1890 to a band of young 
ruffians who terrorised the S^'Oth- 
wark district of London, "nieir 
leader was named Hooligan or 
perhaps Hooley, and the band 
became known as the hooligans or 
the “ Hooley gang.” The term 
soon spread over Europe, such 
forms as the Russianised “ khuli- 
gani ” and “ hooliganzy ” having 
been met. 

Hooper, John (c. 1495-1555). 
English divine and martyr. Bom 
in Somerset and educated at 
Oxford, he was 
for some years 
a Cistercian 
monk at Glou- 
cester. Becom- 
ing a Protes- 
tant he had to 
quit the coun- 
try in 1539, but 
he returned in 
1549 and be- 
came chaplain 
to Protector Somerset and a zeal- 
ous leader of the reformers. In 
1550 Edward VI nominated him 



John Hooper, 
English divine 


bishop of Gloucester, but owing to 
recalcitrancy on the subject of 
wearing episcopal vestments he 
was not consecrated until 1551 ; in 
the following year he was given the 
see of Worcester to hold in com- 
mendam jointly with Gloucester. 
Under Mary he was deposed and, 
on a charge of heresy, burnt at 
Gloucester Feb. 9, 1555. 

Hoopoe (Fr. huppe, Lat. upupa, 
Gr. epops). Genus of birds found 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa. The 
common hoo- 
poe {U pupa 
epops) is an 
occasional visi- 
tor to Great 
Britain, where 
it was formerly 
plentiful. The 
size of a thrush, 

it has sandy Suecimen 

brown plum- nested bird 

age with black s. Berridge. F.Z.S. 
andwhite 

bars, a handsome crest of erectile 
feathers on the head, and a long, 
curved, black and slender beak. 
It nests in hollow trees and oc- 
casionally in walls. The bird feeds 
mainly on worms and insects. Its 
name is onomatopoeic, i.e. like 
that of the cuckoo it represents 
the curious call uttered by the bird. 

Hoom. Town of the Nether- 
lands, in the prov. of N. Holland. 
It lies 25 m. by rly. N. of Amster- 
dam and was formerly, before the 
draining of the Zuider Zee, a fish- 
ing port. The town has industries 
in tobacco and timber, and is an 
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important agrionltiiral centre for 
the district, with markets for dairy 
produce. A steam tramway runs 
to Enkhuizen. Pop. 12,026. 

Hoorn was the capital of the 
old county of W. Friesland, and 
has many heautiful 17th century 
houses in the characteristic Dutch 
style. Among the older buildings 
of note are the Stadhuis, 1613 
(restored 1903) ; the Weigh House, 
1609 ; and the Proostenhuis, 1632, 
which houses the W. Frisian mu- 
seum. Hoorn gives its name to 
Ca^ Horn, which was first rounded 
by Willem Schouten (1580-1625), 
a native of the town. It was also 
the birthplace of A. J. Tasman 
{q.v.), whose name is commemora- 
ted in Tasmania. 

Hoosiers. Popular term in the 
XJ.S.A. for the inhabitants of Indi- 
ana. It was placed on the American 
literary map in 1871, when Edward 
Eggleston published The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster, which started the 
vogue for realistic fiction about the 
Middle West. Other novelists from 
Indifina included in the Hoosier 
School are Lew Wallace and Booth 
Tarkington, while the Hoosier 
Poet is J. W. Riley. 

Hoover, Hbbbbrt Clark (b. 
1874). American statesman. The 
son of a blacksmith, he was born at 
West Branch, 
Iowa, Aug. 10, 
1874, and 
brought up as 
a Quaker. 
Graduating 
from Stanford 
university as a 
mining engi- 
neer in 1895, 
Herbert C. Hoover, he went to 
Amenoan statesman 

China before setting up his own 
worldwide organization as an advis- 
er on mining practice. On the out- 
break of the First Great War he was 
appointed chairman of the Ameri- 
can relief committee in London 
and commissioner for relief in 
Belgium. When his coimtry en- 
tered the war he became food 
adininistrator, and in 1918 was 
chairman of the American associ- 
ation for relieving European dis- 
tress. He was secretary of com- 
merce under Harding and Coolidge, 
1921-28, being concerned with the 
relief of the Russian famine of 
1921 and of the Mississippi floods 
of 1927. 

A Republican, Hoover stood as 
“ Prosperity ” candidate for the 
presidency in 1928, and was elected 
by an overwhelming majority. But 
his term of office coincided with 
the world economic depression, 
and after 1930 he had to contend 


with a Democrat majority in con- 
gress. An outstanding event Of his 
presidency was the granting of the 
so-caUed 'Hoover moratorium on 
reparations and war debts in 1931 ; 
but in 1932 he was decisively 
beaten by F. D. Roosevelt when 
he stood for re-election, losing in 
all but six states. Hoover resumed 
practice as a mining engineer. In 
May, 1945, he returned to public 
life, when he discussed with Presi- 
dent Truman the feeding of libe- 
rated Europe ; next year he became 
chairman of the U.S. famine emer- 
gency committee, touring Europe 
and India. 

Hop Aphis {Phorodon humuU). 
Species of plant louse or aphid very 
destructive to the hop and kept in 
gheck only by the regular use of 
msecticidal sprays. It overvtdnters 
in the egg stage on sloe, buUace,* 
and damson, more rarely on plum. 

Hope. According to the teach- 
ing of the Bible, an essential 
Chiistian virtue. The Apostle Paul 
ranks hope with faith and love as 
one of the three eternal factors of 
the Christian religion, and describes 
God as “ the God of hope.” The 
N.T. conception of hope may be 
defined as faith directed towards 
the future. 

There can be little doubt that 
the success of Christianity in an 
age of pessimism and despair was 
largely due to the fact that it was a 
religion of hope. To paganism the 
golden age lay buried away in the 
past, and the world was always re- 
ceding from the ideal. To Chris- 
tianity the golden age was always 
in the future, and every year 
brought the world nearer to the 
realization of the ideal. The Chris- 
tian hope was two-fold. It was 
partly individual and partly uni- 
versal. For the individual it held 
out the promise of life and happi- 
ness and deliverance from evil in 
this world and the next. The 
anchor of hope held firm amid all 
the storms of life. 

But the Christian hope was not 
merely individualistic ; it was 
universal in its scope and sweep. 
It promised a new world — a re- 
generated humanity and the estab- 
fishment of the kingdom of God 
upon earth as the Christian Utopia. 
It is not easy to realize today the 
overwhelming power of the Apo- 
caljytio Hope in the Early 
Christian Church. It was that 
hope, which finds its greatest 
ejq)ression in the Book of Revela- 
tion, that kept the Church alive in 
days of persecution and enabled it 
to triumph over the most terrible 
difficulties and sufferings. See 
Charity ; Faith. 


Hope, Anthony. Pen-name of 
Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins (1863- 
1933), British novelist. Bom in 
London, Feb. 
9, 1863, son of 
the vicar of S. 
Bride’s, Fleet 
St., he was 
educated at 
Marlborough 
andBaUiolCol- 
lege, Oxford. 
Pj _ He was called 

to the bar at 
E o. Hopp<{ Middle 

Temple in 
1 887, but hismain interest was writ- 
ing fiction. The Prisoner of Zenda, 
1894, had an immediate success, 
and similar stories of love and in- 
trigue in imaginary states of Cen- 
tral Europe included a sequel, 
Rupert of Hentzau, 1898 ; and 
Sophy of Kravonia, 1906. Another 
success was the witty social satire. 
The Dolly Dialogues, originally 
published in The Westminster 
Gazette, 1894. There followed The 
Indiscretion of the Duchess, 1894 ; 
Simon Dale, 1898 ; The Intrusions 
of Peggy, 1902 ; Mrs. Maxon Pro- 
tests, 1911 ; A Young Man’s Year, 
1915; Little Tiger, 1925. The 
author was knighted in 1918, and 
died July 8, 1933. 

Hope, Bob (b. 1904). American 
comedian. A Londoner by birth, 
Lester Townes Hope was born May 
26, 1904, one of eight brothers, and 
went to America as a child. He 
worked in a motor showroom be- 
fore going on tour in a dancing 
act ; then a vaudeville act in the 
middle 1930s earned him bookings 
at New York theatres and his own 
radio programme. His first film 
was The Big Broadcast of 1938, in 
which he starred with Dorothy 
Lamour ; The Road to Singapore 
began a series in which he part- 
nered Bing Crosby. During the 
Second Great War he toured Eng- 
land, N. Africa, and Sicily to en- 
tertain troops. 

Hope, John (1725-86). Scot- 
tish botanist. Born in Edinburgh, • 
May 10, 1725, he was educated at 
the university and abroad, and 
settled as a physician in Edin- 
burgh in 1750. In 1761 he was ap- 
pointed professor of botany and 
materia medica at his native city, 
and king’s botanist of Scotland. 
In 1768 his chair was changed to 
that of botany and medicine, and 
eight years later he arranged a 
medical botanical garden near 
Leith Walk, where he put into 
practice the system of classification 
of his friend Linnaeus, to whom he 
erected a statue in the garden. He 
died Nov. 10, 1786. 
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Hope Diamond. Famous blue 
diamond, weighing 44J carats, 
reputed to bring misfortune to its 
possessor. At one time the prop- 
erty of the actress wife of Lord 
Francis Hope, it was originally the 
eye of a Hindu idol, which legend 
declares to have placed a curse on 
it. The diamond wa-s brought 
from Asia and sold to Louis XIV 
of France. Its owners have in- 
cluded the tragic queen Marie 
Antoinette ; Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
who was deposed ; and it was sold 
in 1909 to an American, E. 
McLean, whose son was killed 
soon afterwards. Mrs. McLean 
'died in 1947, and it was sold in 
1949 to a I^ew York jeweller, 
H. Winston, for over £250,000. 

Hopeh OR Hopei. Province of 
H. China, formerly known as 
Chihli. Having an area of 54,154 
sq. m.,it contains 130 counties and 
two administrative bureaux, with 
Paoting as its capital. Other im- 
portant cities are Peking, the 
ancient capital ; Tientsin, the lead- 
ing port and trading centre of N. 
China; and Chengting. East of 
Tientsin is Tangku harbour, one 
of the finest in Asia. Six rlys. run 
through Hopeh, which borders 
Manchuria to the N., Chahar and 
Shansi to the W., Honan to the S., 
and Shantung and the Gulf of 
Chihli to the E. The principal 
products are wheat, maize, cotton, 
coal, and salt ; while the extraction 
of iron ore and tanning are in- 
dustries. Pop. 28,644,437. 

Hope-Scott, James Robert 
(1812-73). British lawyer. Born 
July 15, 1812, he graduated at 
Oxford in 1832, and was called to 
the bar in 1838. His first notable 
success was gained before the 
house of lords in connexion with 
the petition against the Ecclesias- 
tical Duties and Revenues Bill. 
Hope had been retained by the 
deans and chapters, and his plead- 
ing attracted such notice that the 
same year, 1840, he was appointed 
chancellor of Salisbury. 

He was strongly attracted by 
the Oxford movement, and was in- 
timate with J. H. Newman, whom 
he followed, 1850, into the R.C. 
Church, and whose adviser he was 
in the Achilli trial, 1852. He ac- 
quired a large fortune as parlia- 
mentary counsel for railways. In 
1853 he became owner, through 
his wife, of Abbotsford, assuming 
the name of Hope-Scott. He died 
April 29, 1873. 

Hopetoun, Earl of. Scottish 
title borne by the family of Hope 
since 1703, and now merged in 
that of marquess of Linlith- 
gow. The family of Hope is 


said to be of 
French origin. 
Thomas (d. 
1646), having 
become an 
eminent law- 
yer, was made 
a baronet in 
1628, and the 
baronetcy is 
still held by his 
descendant, 
James (d. 1661) 
made his name and fortune by 
developing the lead mines at Lead- 
hfils, Lanarkshire. He, also an 
eminent lawyer, made Hopetoun 
his residence. His grandson Charles 
(1681-1742) was made earl. 

James, the 3rd earl (1741-1817 ), 
inherited large estates from his 
kinsman, the marquess of Annan- 
dale, and was made a baron of the 
U.K. in 1809. The 4th earl was the 
soldier who, as Sir John Hope, 
made a reputation in the Penin- 
sular War. He was Baron Niddiy 
when he succeeded his half-brother 
in the earldom. John, 7th earl, was 
made marquess of Linlithgow in 
1902. See Linlithgow, Marquess of. 

Hopi (peaceful people). Body 
of N. American Indians inhabiting 
seven pueblos on three tablelands 
in N.E. Arizona. Less correctly 
called Moqui, they speak a Shos- 
honian dialect, and number per- 
haps 2,000. Small and muscular, 
they represent various tribal ele- 
ments whose culture has been 
developed under arid conditions. 
Their weaving and pottery are ex- 
cellent. Their snake-dance is in 
origin a rain-making ceremony. 

Hopkins, Edward John (1818- 
1901). British organist and com- 
poser. Born in London, June 30, 
1818, he became a chorister in 
the Chapel Royal. Adopting the 
organ as his instrument, he held 
several appointments as organist 
before receiving that of the Temple 
Church in 1843. He held this post 
for 55 years, raising the musical 
service to a Mgh degree of perfec- 
tion. He retired in 1898 and died 
Feb. 4, 1901. Hopkins composed 
anthems, chants, and hymn tunes. 

Hopkins, Sir Frederick Gow- 
LAND (1861-1947). British bio- 
chemist, bom at Eastbourne, Sus- 
sex, June 20, 1861. After a short 
period as an insurance clerk, he 
went to the Royal School of Mines, 
and later became laboratory assis- 
tant to Frankland. In 1888 he 
joined the medical school at 
Guy’s Hospital, and was elected 
the first holder of the William Gull 
research studentship. In 1896 he 
took over the direction of the 
Clinical Research Association. At 


Cambridge from 1899 he collabor- 
ated with S. W. Cole in isolating 
and identif 3 dng the amino-acid 
tryptophane, and a readership in 
chemical physiology was created 
in Hopkins’s favour. 

In 1906 he published with 
W. M. Fletcher an account of the 
production of lactic acid in 
muscular activity and its sub- 
sequent removal by oxidation ; 
this laid the basis of modem know- 
ledge of carbohydrate metabolism. 
Next he made the first announce- 
ment of the importance of vitamins 
in diet. He had been elected 
F.R.S. in 1905; in 1910 he 
became lecturer in physiological 
chemistry at Cambridge, where 
his* work on proteins and vitamins 
earned international reputation, 
especially on the publication of 
his Dynamic Side of Biochemistry, 
1913. He was given the newly 
created chair of biochemistry. 
Eoiighted in 
1925, he deliv- 
ered the inau- 
gural address 
at the Inter- 
national Phys- 
iological Con- 
gress in Stock- 
holm in 1927. 

In 1929 he 
was awarded 
the ' Nobel 
prize for medi- 
cine for his dis- 
covery of vitamin D. An original 
member of the Medical Research 
Council, Hopkins was president of 
the Royal Society in 1931 and of the 
British Association in 1933. He 
received the O.M. in 1935, and 
died May 16, 1947. 

Hopkins, Gerard Manley 
(1844-89). British poet. Born at 
Stratford, Essex, June 11, 1844, 
he was educated at Highgate 
School and Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he became a friend of 
Robert Bridges. Studying under 
Pater, he was inspired to join the^ 
R.C. church in 1866. A disciple 
of Pusey and lifelong friend of 
Newman, in 1868 he entered the 
Jesuit novitiate, and became select 
preacher at Farm St., London, 
Oxford, and Liverpool, In 1884 he 
accepted the chair of Greek at 
Dublin University, He died June 
8, 1889. 

None of his strange and vivid 
poems was published during his 
lifetime, but Bridges collected 
them in 1918.* They express in 
subtle and alliterative imagery, 
often so condensed as to become 
crabbed, a search for God and an 
intense love of nature. Every word 
is a fragment of a perfect pattern. 
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Hopkins’s literary interest lies in 
his super-sensitive vocabulary and 
tortuous experiments in prosody. 
He was responsible for the fashion 
of “ sprung rhythm,” in which 
stress is counted and not syllables. 
Hot until the 1930s was his work 
really appreciated. His correspon- 
dence with Bridges and R. W. 
Dixon was edited by C. C. Abbott, 
1935. There are Lives by G. F. 
Lahey, 1930 ; E. Ruggles, 1947. 
Consult also The Poetry of G.M.H., 
E. E. Phare, 1934. 

HopMns, Haery Lloyd (1890- 
1946). American administrator. 
Bom at Sioux City, Iowa, Aug. 17, 
1890, he graduated from Grinnell 
College in 1912, and during 1915-17 
was executive secretary of the 
Board of Child Welfare. When his 
friend E. D. Roosevelt became 
governor of Hew York, Hopkins 
directed its emergency relief ad- 
ministration, and on Roosevelt’s 
election as president he was made 
federal administrator of emergency 
relief. In 1938 he became secretary 
of commerce. In 1941, in charge of 
the lend-lease programme, he 
attended a meeting of the British 
war cabinet, the first foreigner to 
be invited. He was present at the 
signing of the Atlantic Charter, 
accompanied Roosevelt to war- 
time conferences, and upoij the 
latter’s death in 1945 became 
personal adviser to President 
Truman, though ill-health soon 
compelled him to resign. He was 
presented with the U.S. Distin- 
guished Service Medal, Sept., 1945. 
He died Jan. 29, 1946. His White 
House Papers, ed. R. E. Sherwood, 
2 vols., were published in 1948-49. 

Hopkins, John (d. 1570). Eng- 
glish clergyman. Educated at Ox- 
ford, he became a schoolmaster, 
and from 1561 was rector of 
Great Waldringfield, Suffolk. With 
his friend Thomas Stemhold {q.v.) 
he was part-translator of the metri- 
cal version of the Psalms printed 
by J. Day in 1562, once attached 
to the Book of Common Prayer, 
and superseded in 1696 by the 
version of Tate and Brady. Hop- 
kins’ initials are attached to 56 of 
the 150 psalms. 

Hopkins, Matthew (d. 1647). 
The English witch-finder. During 
1644r-47 he made journeys through 
Essex, Suffolk, Horfolk, and Hun- 
tingdonshire in pursuit of quarry. 
As witch-finder-general he seems 
to have been responsible for the 
deaths of several ‘himdred old 
women and also of John Lowes, 
the octogenarian vicar of Brandes- 
ton. . Denounced as a wizard, he 
was submitted to his own test of 
being thrown into a 'pool with 


thumbs and toes bound together 
crosswise, and, swimming instead 
of sinking, was pronounced guilty 
and hanged. See Witchcraft. 

Hopl^son, John (1849-98). 
British engineer. Born at Man- 
chester, j3y 27, 1849, and edu- 
cated at Owens 
College and 
Trinity CoJlege, 
Cambridge, he 
graduated 
senior wrangler 
in 1871. H e 
became engin- 
eering manager 
in some glass 
works in Bir- 
mingham 'and 
there he in- 
vented improvements for light- 
house mirrors. Moving to London 
in 1878, he set up for himself as 
consulting engineer. He improved 
dynamos and introduced the 
series-parallel system for motors. 
He was professor of electrical 
engineering at King’s College in 
1890. While mountaineering in 
Switzerland he and three of his 
children were killed, Aug. 27, 1898. 

Hopper. The name given to a 
number of insects, in particular 
the hop flea, one of the most 
destructive of plant-eating beetles, 
especially the hop plant ; the larva 
of the cheese fly ; and in the com- 
pound grasshopper. 

In engineering a hopper is any 
enclosed chamber or vessel with 
sides which slope downwards to- 
wards an outlet closed when re- 
quired by a trap door or panel. 
Hoppers are provided in the bot- 
toms of bunkers for the discharge 
of'their contents by gravity. The 
sloping sides of a hopper are set at 
such an angle that the contained 
material will slide freely down to- 
wards the opening. Hopper barges, 
used in dredging, have hinged flaps 
on their bottoms, enabling the 
dredgings to be quickly and easily 
discharged. Hopper dredgers com- 
bine the ordinary dredger and 



Hops. Leaves, and cone-like heads 
of hops ready for pickmg 



hopper barge and work on a 
similar principle to the hopper, 

A hopper in brewing is the vat 
used for infusing hops. The word 
is also a popular name for hop 
pickers. 

In certain types of pianoforte 
actions the escapement lever is 
called a hopper because it hops 
out of a notch when struck. 
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Hoppner, John (1758-1810). 
British painter. Born at White- 
chapel, of German parents, April 4, 
1758, he be- 
came a boy 
chorister in the 
royal chapel. 

His mother, 
a German 
attendant at 
the palace, was 
in favour with 
George .III, 
who made the 
boy a small 
allowance to 
enable him to study at the R.A. 
schools, 1775. In 1782 he gained 
the gold medal for an historical 
painting; he was elected A.R.A. 
in 1792, and R.A. in 1795, having 
been appointed portrait painter to 
the prince of Wales in 1789. 
After Reynolds’s death he had no 
rival in portrait painting except 
Lawrence, and enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly of the Carlton House 
circle. He died Jan. 23, 1810. 

The prince of Wales, the dukes 
of York and Clarence, Wellington, 
St. Vincent, Pitt, Castlereagh, 
Canning, the countess of Darnley, 
the countess of Oxford, and Lady 
Mary Arundel were among his 
sitters. His style was based on 
that of Reynolds, but his colouring 
is individual and brilliant, and his 
landscape backgrounds are speci- 
ally effective ; his drawing was 
often indecisive. He was highly 
successful as a painter of chilc&en. 
jS^ee illus. Abercromby; Bedford, 
Duke of ; Duncan, Viscount ; 
Erskine, Baron ; Gifford, W., etc. 

Hops and Hop-growing. The 
hop [Humulus lupulus) is a peren- 
nial twining plant of the family 
Cannabinaceae, native of tem- 
perate Europe, Asia, and North 
America, growing wild in English 
hedgerows as far N. as Yorkshire; 
in Scotland and Ireland as an 
escape from cultivation. It has 
a stout, branching, underground 
rootstock, from which arise the 
annual stems, rough with small 
hooks, which twine themselves 
“ with the sun ” around any avail- 
able support, to a height of 15 ft. to 
20 ft. The large, rough, heart- 
shaped, lobed and toothed leave'^ 
are produced in opposite pairs. 
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Each plant is either male or 
female, the respective flowers being 
quite unlike. The small green male 
flowers, which consist of sepals 
and stamens only, are clustered 
in branching sprays, while the 
females form spikes in which the 
flowers are hidden by overlapping 
bracts. After pollination by the 
wind these develop into cone-like 
hea^ — the hops of commerce. At 
the base of each scale of the cone 
there are glands which exude a 
resinous substance known as 
lupulin, to which the entire 
importance of the hop is due. 

The cultivation of the hop for 
brewing dates back in Europe to 
the Middle Ages, but the industry 
was not known in England until 
1524, when it was introduced 
from Flanders. But the use of 
hops by brewers encountered 
strong popular opposition. Nowa- 
days about 20,000 acres are 
devoted to their cultivation in 
Kent (chiefly), Sussex, Surrey, 
Hants, Hereford, and Worcester- 
shire, while additional supplies are 
imported from the continent of 
Europe and British Columbia. 

The cultivation is attended by 
considerable expense owing to the 
need for vigilance in countering 
the attacks of insect and fungoid 
pests. Propagatibn is effected by 
division of the “ sets ” or root- 
stocks, and strings supported by 
poles are provided for the stems 
or “ bines ” to twine around. A 
modem development of this, 
known as the telegraph system, 
consists of horizontal wires, cros- 
sing the garden and supported by 
poles, from which strings depend 
for training the bines. 

The most favourable soil for 
hop-growing is a calcareous loam, 
hea’vily manured with nitrogenous 
material in autumn, followed by 
frequent dressings of phosphates. 
The cones, when ripe, are hand- 
picked from the bines and dried 
in kilns or oast-houses by air at 
a temperature between 120® F. 
and 140° F., and are then fumed 
with the gas of sulphur dioxide to 
fix the colour and odour. The 
latter emanates from the golden 
powder into which the lupulin has 
consolidated. The yield of dried 
hops per acre varies greatly from 
year to year, according to weather 
conditions and the comparative 
prevalence of pests, but the aver- 
age may be put at 10 cwts. 

In medicine hop products are 
regarded as tonic, stomachic, and 
moderately narcotic. The freshly 
dried cones made into a pillow are 
useful for procuring sleep by in- 
halation of the aroma. They are 



Hops and Hop-growing, London hop-pickers at work among the prolific 
crops at Paddock Wood, Kent, during the Second Great War 


used, also, for fomentations and 
poultices ; and extract and tinc- 
ture of lupulin are prescribed. The 
pure lupulin grains may be 
shaken from the scales of the hops, 
but much of the commercial 
lupulin is obtained by sifting the 
sweepings of the oast-houses. 

To pick the hops labour of a most 
unskilled type is brought from 
London and other large towns, 
special arrangements for this pur- 
pose being made by the railway 
companies. Men, women, and chil- 
dren work in the fields in groups at 
a scale of pay agreed upon between 
employers and employed. The con- 
ditions under which these people 
live when at work are primitive, 
their shelter being often barns and 
outhouses, but many families in 
the East End look forward to their 
week in Sept, in the Kentish hop 
grounds. Some improvement has 
been brought about by mission 
work. See Beer ; Brewing. 

Hop -Scotch. Game played by 
children. It is very old and quite 
simple. With a piece of chalk, a 
space is marked upon the ground, 
and this is divided into a number 
of divisions, 10 or 12, which are 
numbered. While hopping, the 
player must kick a stone into each 
one of the squares in order, coming 
back to where he started from. If 
he kicks the stone too far, or into 
the wrong division, he gives way 
to another player, and so on. 
Scotch is an old synonym for 
scores, hence the name. 

Hopton, Ralph Hopton, Baron 
(1598-1652). English royalist. A 
Somerset man by birth, he was 
educated at Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford. Like many other young men 
of that time, he obtained some 
military experience abroad, fight- 
ing for the elector palatine during 
the earlier part of the Thirty Years’ 


War. He was returned to Parlia- 
ment in 1640, and was knighted. 
When the Civil War broke out 
Hopton was made lieutenant- 
general for the king in the west. 
He was mainly responsible for the 
royalist successes m Cornwall, 

where in 1643 he gained a victory 

at Stratton; At 
Lansdown Hill 
he was again 
successful, but 
afterwards for- 
tune was less 

kind to him 

and he was 

beaten at Cher- 
iton in 1644. 

However, he 
continued in 
the field and in 
Jan., 1646, became commander-in- 
chief ; but, defeated at Torrington, 
he soon surrendered. He was with 
the prince of Wales, afterwards 
Charles II, in the Channel Islands, 
but his concluding years were 
passed in retirement at Bruges, 
where he died in Sept., 1652. 
His barony, granted by Charles I, 
became extinct on his death. 

Hoqniam. City of Washing- 
ton, U.S.A. On Gray’s Harbour, 
in the ’CO. of that name, on the 
Pacific coast, it controls with 
Aberdeen the commerce of the 
U.S. greatest lumber port and also 
exports fish. Wooden products 
are made. Pop. 10,835. 

Hor. Mt. in Arabia on which 
Aaron died. It has been identified 
with Jebel Harun, on the summit 
of which the alleged tomb is shown. 

Horace (65-8 b.c.). The Roman 
poet whose full Latin name was 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus. He was 
born Dec. 8, 65 b.c,, at Venusia in 
Southern Italy, and died at Rome, 
Nov. 27, 8 B.c. His father, though 
only a freedman, was determined 
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that his son should haye the best 
education obtainable. After six 
years’ schooling in Rome Horace 
was sent to Athens at the age of 
eighteen to complete his studies. 
On the outbreak of the civil war he 
received an appointment as an offi- 
cer in the Republican army, and 
was present at its defeat at Philippi 
in 42. Returning to Italy, Horace’s 
comparative obscurity saved him 
from the proscription which was 
the fate of more important person- 
ages in the vanquished party, and 
before long he was ocoup 3 ring a 
junior post in the public service. 

About the year 38 came the turn- 
ing point of his Hfe, when he was 
introduced by Virgil to Maecenas, 
the generous patron of letters,, who 
was then collecting around him the 
literary aspirants of the time. 
Horace’s aspirations were to 
achieve distinction in satire, ex- 
pressed in hexameter verse, that 
peculiarly Roman form of litera- 
ture invented by Lucilius. Five 
years after the publication of his 
first book of satires he published 
his epodes, a small collection of 
lampoons, but this was a disap- 
pointing effort after the promise 
shown in its predecessor. After the 
epodes came another book of 
satires in which Horace strikes a 
surer note. The vulgarity and 
scurrility which had characterised 
some of his earlier productions 
tend to disappear, being replaced 
by a quiet humour and a sane criti- 
cism of life based on a shrewd know- 
ledge of human nature. 

The Four Books of Odes 

The crowning achievement of 
Horace’s life is to be found in his 
immortal odes, mmumtydvm aere 
perennius (a monument more en- 
during than bronze), to use the 
poet’s own words. Three of the 
four books of odes were published 
in 23 B.O., while the fourth appeared 
at a later date. The first three 
books represent about ten years’ 
work, and cover a wide variety of 
themes — ^love and conviviality ; 
the joys of country life on the 
Sabine farm which the generous 
Maecenar had given Horace ; the 
glories of Rome’s past and the still 
greater glories of ^its present as 
personified in the emperor Augus- 
tus, whose genius had brought 
order and good government out of 
the chaos of the civil wars. In 
form the odes are based on Greek 
models, and Horace shows amaz- 
ing skill in adapting the Latin lan- 
guage to an extraordinary variety 
of metres, notably Alcaic and 
Sapphic. The odes abound in 
familiar quotations, which is no 
small measure of the universality 
of their appeal. 

. The maturity of Horace’s genius 



in a fresco by Baphael 
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is also refiected in his epistles, 
which, like the satires, are cast in 
hexameter verse. It is in these ex- 
pressions of his outlook on life and 
literature more than in any other 
of his works that Horace reveals 
himself most intimately. One of 
the epistles is the work commonly 
known as the Ars Poetica. The 
principles of literary criticism 
which it expounded were not meant 
by Horace to be taken too seri- 
ously, but later ages curiously 
enough regarded the Ars Poetica 
as an authoritative guide. 

The Poet’s Artistry 
Certain obvious criticisms pre- 
sent themselves. Horace did not 
sound the depths of passion as 
other great l 3 rric poets have done, 
and his reflections on the mysteries 
of life and death often verge on the 
commonplace. Yet his will always 
remain among the great names of 
literature. As a literary artist he 
is unsurpassed. Literally hundreds 
of the phrases in which he has 
crystallised his thoughts have 
passed into the currency of the 
educated of all time. The ability 
to make an apposite quotation 
from Horace was once considered 
an essential of the education of a 
gentleman. The following are the 
approximate dates of his works : 
Satires i, 35 b.c. ; Satires ii and 
Epodes, c. 30 b.c. : Odes i, ii, iii, 
23 B.o. ; Epistles i, 20 B.C. ; Carmen 
Saeculare, 17 B.o. ; Odesiv, 13 b.o. ; 
Epistles ii, Ars Poetica, between 
13-8 B.o. , John KcBain 

Bibliography. The most useful 
edition for the general student is 
that by E. C. Wickham with English 
notes, 1903. There are renderings 
into English verse by J. Conington, 
1863 ; Sir T. Martin, 1881 ; Lord 
Dunsany translated the Odes, 1947 
Consult also Roman Literature, 
W. S. Teuffel, trans. G. C. Warr, 
1891-92 ; H. and the Elegiac Poets, 
W. Y. Sellar, 1892 ; H. and his 
Lyric Poetry, L. P. Wilkinson, 1945 : 
Portrait of H., A. Noyes, 1947. 


Horae (Gr. Eorai), In Greek 
mythology, the goddesses of the 
seasons, daughters of Zeus and 
Themis. They regulated the sea- 
sons so as to promote the fertility 
of the earth. Their number varied 
from two to four ; their best known 
names were Thallo, Carpo, and 
Auxo, goddesses of the bloom, 
ripening, and increase of fruit. In 
Hesiod their names are Eunomia, 
good order. Dike, justice, and 
Eirene, peace, indicating that the 
earlier weather goddesses had at- 
tained a moral significance as the 
reservers of law and order in 
uman life as weU as in the realm 
of nature. In art they are repre- 
sented as beautiful young maidens, 
bearing the fruits of earth incident 
to the season with which each 
was identified. Temples were , 
erected in their honour at Athens, 
Corinth, Argos, and elsewhere. 

Horae Subsecivae (Leisure 
Hours). Volumes of essays and 
papers by Dr. John Brown {g.v.), 
published in 1858, 1861, and 1882. 
The first volume deals mainly with 
subjects more or less intimately 
connected with the author’s medi- 
cal profession. In the second series 
was included the famous Rab and 
His Friends, and in the third 
papers on Leech and Thackeray. 
The essays, which include many 
notable studies of Scottish charac- 
ters, are written in a simple and 
engaging style. Consult Dr. John 
Brown, J. T. Brown, 1903. 

Hora Kutna or Kutna Hora. 
Town in the Bohemian portion of 
Ozecho-Slovakia. It is 47 m. E. 
of Prague on the main rly. to 
Vienna. A mining town, it was 
famous in the Middle Ages for its 
silver-lead mines, but was ravaged 
in the Thirty Years’ War. It 
preserves some notable buildings, 
including a former royal residence. 
Iron founding, the manufacture of 
farm implements, and calico, tan- 
ning, and sugar refining are 
modern industries. Pop. 14,370, 
mostly Roman Catholics. , 

Horatii. In Roman legend, 
three brothers bom at one birth, 
who, in the war against Alba in the 
reign of Tullus Hostilius, were 
chosen to fight the three brothers 
of the Alban army, named Curiatii, 
also bora at one birth. After two 
of the Horatii had been killed, and 
the three Curiatii wounded, the 
third of the Horatian brothers pre- 
tended to flee. Followed by the 
Curiatii, he slew them singly, one 
after the other. As the victor re- 
turned to the city in triumph, he 
was met by his sister, who was be- 
trothed to one of the dead Curiatii. 

Recognizing her lover’s cloak 
among the spoils, she cursed her 
brother, who in his anger turned 
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and slew her. Brought to trial, 
Horatius was condemned, but on 
appeal to the people received par- 
don, on account of his valour. 
Horatius Codes, who defended the 
bridge across the Tiber against 
Lars Porsena, was a descendant 
of Horatius. See Codes. 

Horbury. Urban dist. of the 
W. Riding of Yorkshire, England. 
It is 4 m. by railway S.W. of Wake- 
field. There are manufactures of 
woollens, worsteds, yarns, sports 
equipment, rly. wagons, mining 
tools, and machinery. Pop. 7,791. 

Hordaland. Fylke or county 
of Norway, formerly called S. 
Bergenhus. Bounded W. by the 
Atlantic and E. by Buskerud and 
Telemark counties, its coast is 
indented by the Hardanger and 
other fjords, and it has an area of 
6,043 sq. m. Fishing is an im- 
portant industry. The chief town 
is Bergen. Pop. 186,963.’ 

Horder, Thomas Jeeves Hor- 
DEE, 1st Baeon (b. 1871) British 
physician. Born at Shaftesbury, 
Jan. 7, 1871, 
he was edu- 
c a t e d at 
London uni- 
versity and 
Bartholo- 
mew’s Hos- 
pital, of 
which he be- 
came senior 
physician. 
Knighted i n 
1918, he was 
physician i n 
ordinary to the prince of Wales 
from 1923, retaining the post 
through his reign as Edward VIII 
and also under George VI. Horder 
was raised to the peerage in 1933. 
His interests covered dietetics, 
radiology, eugenics, and physical 
training, and he was president of 
the food education society and 
adviser to the ministry of Food. 
He wrote Health and a Day, 1937. 

Horeb. Another name for Mt. 
Sinai, Egypt. It is identified with 
Jebel Musa, on which the law in 
the O.T. is supposed to have been 
given. The monastery of S. 
Catherine is near by. Horeb and 
Musa are the twin peaks of Mt. 
Catherine, one of the traditional 
heights claimed as Mt. Sinai. 

Hore-Belisba, Leslie (b. 
1893). British politician. He was 
educated at Clifton and S. 
John’s College, Oxford. Following 
some experience as a journalist, 
he entered parliament as Liberal 
M.P. for Devonport in 1923, and 
was called to the bar that year. 
As minister of Transport, 1934-37, 
he introduced the Belisha Beacon 
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{q.v,) and the pedestrian crossing 
over highways, also the test for 
motor-drivers, the speed limit for 
the built-up 
areas, and 
other road re- 
forms. During 
his term as 
secretary for 
war, 1937-40, 
conditions of 
service were 
improved and 
better oppor- 
tunities of 
promotion 
offered, though his “axe-ing” of 
senior officers aroused some resent- 
ment. In April, 1939, he was re- 
sponsible for putting into operation 
the first peace-time conscription 
measure in Great Britain and for 
instituting the short-lived “mili- 
tia.” He resigned in Jan., 1940, 
and was out of office — among 
other activities, contributing arti- 
cles to News of the World — except 
for a short period as minister of 
National Insurance, in 1946, in 
which year he lost his seat and 
joined the Conservative party. 
Hore-Belisha was an elder of the 
congregation of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Jews. 

Horehound {Marrubium vul» 
gare). Perennial herb of the family 
Labiatae. It is a native of Europe, 



Horehound. Foliage and flower whorls 
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N. Africa, and Asia, and has 
heart-shaped, leathery, wrinkled 
leaves with rounded teeth, and 
white flowers in dense whorls. The 
whole plant is woolly and aromatic. 
The Romans esteemed it as a drug, 
but it is now used only in domestic 
medicine as a remedy for coughs. 

Horice oe Hoettz. Town of 
Czecho-Slovakia, in Bohemia. It 
lies 14 m. N.W. of Koniggratz 
(Hradec Kralove), on the Bistritz. 
A manufacturing town with textile 
factories and sandstone quarries. 

There is another Horice in the 
Krumau district of Bohemia, 
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called the Oberammergau of the 
Bohmerwald, where representa- 
tions of the Passion Play have 
been given at intervals since 1816. 

Horizon (Gr. bounding). Im- 
aginary circular line round which 
the earth and sky appear to meet 
and bounding that part of the 
terrestrial surface visible from any 
given point. It is most clearly 
defined at sea. If r is the radius 
of the earth, the distance d of the 
horizon from an observer at a 
height h above sea level can be 
found from Pythagoras: 

Since h is small compared with r. 


0 




* 


1 

r 

c 


Horizon. 0, observer ; C,* centre 
of earth ; H, horizon. See text 


may be neglected, so that to a 
first approximation d=‘^{2r7b). If 
h is given in feet and the mean 
radius of the earth is taken as 
2956’5 miles, the formula becomes 
c2=y^(7913A/5280) 

=1*224^^ statute miles 
=1-066V^ nautical miles. 
This gives the approximate dis- 
tance of the true horizon. But 
refraction tends to make the sur- 
face of the sea visible slightly 
beyond this point, and an arbitrary 
correction of 8 p.c. is usually 
applied, giving 
S==l*322'\/^ statute miles 
=1*148V^ nautical miles. 

For many purposes of practical 
navigation the formula d^\^^/h 
is found to be sufficiently accurate. 

In observations of the altitude 
of celestial bodies allowance must 
be made for the dip of the horizon, 
i.e. the vertical angle between 
true horizontal and the line OH 
from the observer to the visible 
horizon. The angle is equal to the 
angle subtended by OH at the 
centre of the earth, and its value 
in minutes of arc approximately 
equal to d, where d is in nautical 
miles. Again a correction for 
refraction (usually-- 7*5 p.c.) has 
to be applied, so that the dip 
in minutes of arc works out at 
0'983\/^> where A is in feet. 
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The astronomical horizon may 
be defined as a great, circle in 
which a plane tangential to the 
surface of still water at the place 
of observation cuts the celestial 
sphere. The term geological hori- 
zon refers to the chronological 
position of any rocks which have 
been formed at the same period of 
the earth’s evolution, irrespective 
of their method of origin or 
stratigraphical arrangement. 

The artificial horizon used in 
astronomy consists of a flat dish 
containing mercury so placed 
that it forms a horizontal reflecting 
surface. It is employed for deter- 
mining the altitude of the sun by 
measuring the angle between the 
direction of the sun and its image 
refliected in the mercury. The 
artificial horizon used in air navi- 
gation is an instrument operated 
by a gyroscope designed to keep 
an indicator permanently parallel 
with the true horizon. It shows 
the pilot the angle of his aircraft 
in cloud or bad weather. 

Horley. Parish and village of 
Surrey, England- It stands on the 
Mole, 6 m. S. of Beigate, is known 
to motorists as the half-way mark 
fi:om London to Brighton, and has 
a railway station. The church is 
an old building dedicated to S. 
Bartholomew. Pop. 7,749. 

Hormone (G-r. hormaain, to 
excite). A chemical messenger. 
Hormones are complex chemical 
substances secreted by various 
glands of the body and passed 
direct into the blood stream with- 


Hom (Lat. corm). Name 
given to the substance which forms 
the claws, nails, etc., of animals, 
and also to particular growths, i.g, 
loosely, the antlers of deer, or more 
properly the horns of a cow. True 
horn is a modification of epidermic 
tissue, and is seen in the nails and 
hair of human beings, the hair, 
claws, and hoofs of animals, and 
beaks and feathers of birds. The 
scales of snakes are of a horny 
nature; tortoiseshell and the 
corns and callosities of animals are 
difierent varieties. 

In the horns of cattle, sheep, and 
antelopes the central part is bone, 
the outer core being the true horn 
tissue. These homy sheaths are 
shed annually, in the prong- horn 
antelope, the bony centre continu- 
ing to grow to maturity, but in 
oxen and sheep the horny sheath 
remains throughout life. Such 
I 2 3 ^ ^ ^ 



Hom. Three-valved French horn 
as used in orchestras 

furnish more notes than a shon 
one, by varying the lip — not the 
wind — ^pressure. The tubes were 
coiled for convenience of handling, 
and quite elaborate fanfares were 
played on the hunting horns during 
the period 1650-1750. 

The hom appeared in the 
orchestra soon after 1700. It 
possessed then only the harmonic 
series of notes, which on the hom 
pitched in E sounded • 


horns are developed after birth, 
except in the giraffe, the only 
animal born with horns. The 
shape and size and position of the 
horns are distinctive in each 
animal, as also is the cross section. 

The composition of true horn is 
su hstantially that of keratin ( q.v . ) 
and consists of about 50 p.o. car- 
bon, 6-7 p.c. hydrogen, 20-25 p.c. 
oxygen, 16-17 p.c. nitrogen, the 
remainder being sulphur. It is 
laid down in the substance of the 


8 9 lO II 12 13 14 15 16 

No. 1 is not commonly used, and 
Nos. 7,11,13, and 14 are out of tune 
with the ordinary scale. Horns in 
several keys were employed in 
order to make the best use of their 
incomplete scales, and Bach wrote 
some extremely florid horn parts, 
with only these notes at his dis- 
posal, and had to seek a consecu- 
tive scale amongst the higher notes 
(8 to 16), just as he and Handel did 
with their tnimpets. But the best 
tone with the horns lies between 


out the medium of a duct. Car- 
ried to distant parts of the body, 
they produce a stimulating or- 
modifying effect on growth or 
function. These chemical reac- 
tions represent a stage in evolution 
when controls were chemical, not 
nervous. See Endocrinology. 

Hormuz or Ormt7Z. Ancient 
city of Persia, built partly on an 
island and partly on t^e mainland, 
in the narrow channel, the Strait 
of Hormuz, connecting the Persian 
Gulf with the Gulf of Oman. It 
was founded in the 3rd century, 
and soon became a great centre 
of commerce. It was captured by 
the Portuguese in 1594, and from 
them by the British in 1622. It 
steadily declined in importance, 
and Bandar Abbas, which lies on 
the mainland a few miles N. of 
Ormuz Island, has taken its place. 
The island has deposits of red 
.ochre, some being normally ex- 
ported to Great Britain. The name 
Hormuz is now held by an inland 
village, som6 70 m. W. of Bandar 
Abbas at the foot of the Kuh-i- 
Hormuz, 9,200 ft. 


most superficial layers of the 
human skin and is rubbed off as 
the cells containing it die. The 
cells lining the vagina of mice 
and other mammals become horny 
at mating time. 

Born is still in use for making 
buttons, handles of knives, forks, 
umbrellas, etc., and ornaments, 
though partly superseded by 
plastics. The horns of ox, sheep, 
and goat are the more commonly 
used, and when softened by long- 
continued soaking can be split into 
layers. These layers are flattened 
under pressure and coalesced once 
more by pressure and alternate 
soaking in hot and cold water. The 
hom can readily be dyed, and the 
dyed horns of the cheaper kind are 
used for imitation tortoiseshell.- 
See Black Buck ; Cattle. 

Hom OR French Horn (Pr. 
cor \ Ital. como\ Ger. Hom). 
Brass instrument of tenor com- 
pass, derived from the primitire 
hunting-horn. When horns began 
to be made of metal, there was 
no longer any limit of length, and 
it was found that a long tube would 


Nos 4 and 12, and it was a gain to 
music, when a Dresden player 
named Hampl, about 1.770, dis- 
covered that the insertion of the 
right hand in the bell of the instru- 
ment lowered the pitch. A diatonic 
scale from Nos. 4 to 8, and a com- 
plete chromatic scale from 5 to 16, 
became possible. It is true that 
the stopped notes were less reson- 
ant than the others, but the device 
inspired Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Schubert, Weber, Mendels- 
sohn, and Spohr, for about a cen- 
tury from 1750, to allot to the 
horns some immortal strains. 

To minimise the use of stopped 
notes, horns in various keys were 
still used, and the classic form of 
the instrument during this period 
was a single hom, built in B flat 
alto (sounding a tone lower than 
the written notes), with crooks — 
extra coils of tubing — to lower 
the pitch to any key down to A 
flat basso, a major tenth lower than 
the notation {see Interval). Their 
music was always written in key C, 
or in a related key, with altered 
notes as accidentals, and the actual 
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sounds depended on the crook steep, bare, black rock, 1,390 ft. 
named at the beginning of the high, with pointed peaks, it was 
score. The typical transpositions discovered by the Dutch navigator 
shown here make this clear. Schouten in 1616, who named it 

t , Cape Hoorn after his birthplace. 

■ ^ ~ Drake sighted it in 1578. 

p ■ -jg— I— — hI-' - ■ ~ Drake S.rait separates ^ 

‘ it from the South Shet- 

PPP ^ land Islands, Antarctica . 

J? ^1 15 1 ' Sailing vessels round the 

sI'aiIo!’ cape, but steamers use 

P 1 the Strait of Magellan. 

Windjammers frequent- 

Horns i„ Si i I ' I I ^ 

F’ ~((^ ^ g -ll zzzr more attempts to pass 

-p- from the Atlantic to the 

1^ Pacific against the pre- 

J ^ ' valent W. winds. Con- 

Hornsin t y r-r- =p = ,Horn, F. 

D. ) r .. . j ,. II — ^ Riesenberg, 1941. 

Horn, Alfred Aloy- 

^ A sius(d.l931). Scottish Hornheair 

‘ . r II trader and traveller. 

, 7 r — 1 - Born near Glasgow, and plicated 

in Liverpool, he went to W. Africa 
wJ A. in 1871 and became a trader in 

Horns in p ivory and rubber. Then he tried 

V P '^Fz: a roving life, shot big game, and 

fought in several wars. In 
The final revolution in horn Johannesburg he met Etheldreda 


Hornbeam (Carpinus betuliis). 
Native British tree of the family 
Betulaceae. Its average height 
is 60 ft. It is an excellent hedge 
plant, and may be raised from 



Specimen of a sapling of this British tree 


The final revolution in horn 


playing came with the addition of Lewis, the novelist, and was 


pistons ( q.v, ) on the system adopted 
for military brass instruments. 
These have given the horn a com- 
plete chromatic scale of even 
power. There is now no reason for 
writing for the horn as a trans- 
posing instrument except tra- 
dition. The player thinks of the 
actual pitch of the note he is to 
blow before he can secure it, as a 
singer does ; and the horn player’s 
written notes have all to be trans- 


persuaded by her to recount his 
adventures and crystallise his 
quaint philosophy in such books as 
Harold the Webbed and The Ivory 
Coasb in the Earlies. The latter 
formed the basis of a film. Trader 
Horn. He visited England in 
1927 and died June 26, 1931. 

Horn, Arvid Bernhard, Count 
(1664-1742). Swedish statesman. 
He was born at Vuorentaka, Fin- 
land, April 6, 1664, and, having 


lated in his mind into terms of true served with distinction with the 


pitch. The compass of the horn 
being large, it is usual to divide 
players into firsts and seconds, who 
cultivate the lip pressures for high 
and for low ranges respectively. 
Convenient limits are : 


When more than two horns are 
used in the orchestra they are 
still treated in pairs, 3 and 4 being 
relatively another 1 and 2. See 
Clarinet; Comet; Trumpet; consult 
also The French Horn, J. Blaikley, 
1909. 


Swedish army against France, 
1690-95, was promoted to the rank 
of general in 1700. Four years 
later, having taken part in the de- 
position of Augustus of Poland and 
the election of Stanislas, he became 
ambassador to the latter. 
In 1710 he became Swe- 
. — dish chancellor. In 1719, 

— after the death of Charles 

XII, he made the grant- 
ing of a new constitution 

I the condition of the 

election of the late king’s 
•• — — sister Ulrica to the 
throne, persuading her to 
accept it by election instead of 
hereditary right. As leader of the 
Cap party, he was in effect the 
ruler of the country, which flour- 
ished so under him that “ the 
time of Arvid Horn ” became 
proverbial. In 1738 the rival Hat 


seeds planted in the autumn and 
transplanted when the seedlings 
are three years old. A good tree 
for a heavy soil, it forms a strong 
fence against horses and cattle. 
The timber is very hard, but of no 
great value for commercial pur- 
poses except those of the wheel- 
wright. It is, however, much es- 
teemed for use by charcoal burners. 
The hornbeam may be distin- 
guished from the beech by (among 
other points) its deeply serrated 
leaves. It is very common in Ep- 
ping Forest. See Deciduous Tree. 

Hornbill. Popular name for 
the birds of the family Buceroti- 
dae, which have hom-Hke growths 
at the base of their great beaks. 
They vary in size from about that 
of a rook to the dimensions of a 
turkey, and are found in the 
warmer regions of the Old World, 
especially in India and Africa. 
They spend most of their time on 
the ground, being slow fliers, and 
feed chiefly on fruit and insects. 
The nest is constructed in a hollow 


Horn, Cape. The southernmost party succeeded in gaimng power, 
point of S. America. It is the and Horn retired, having put to- 
terminal point of Horn Island, in gether a code of laws and secured 
the archipelago of Tierra del its approval by the diet in 1734. 
Fuego, and belongs to Chile, A Hc djed April 17, 1742. 



^ ' ...i * t 

Hornbill. Bare - beaked variety, 
Ceratogymna data, a native of 
West Africa 
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tree and during incubation the 
male plasters up the hole, leaving 
only asmaJl opening through which 
he feeds the sitting hen. 

Hornblende* Important rock- 
forming mineral. Hornblende is a 
complex silicate of calcium, mag- 
nesium, and iron, with sodium 
and aluminium, of variable com- 
position. All varieties crystallise 
in the monoclinic system with a 
characteristic prismatic cleavage. 
Edenite is light coloured, poor 
in iron; pargasite is dark green 
or blue ; basStio hornblende is a 
broTO or black variety. Horn- 
blende occurs as a primary 
mineral, in acid and intermediate 
igneous rocks; more rarely in 
basic rocks ; commonly in meta- 
morphic rocks derived ' from 
igneous rocks, such as gneisses, 
schists and amphibolites. 

A hornblende schist is a foliated 
metamorphic rock of hornblende 
with lesser amounts of feldspar, 
quartz, iron oxides, epidote, and 
sometimes garnet. With increase 
in coarseness of texture, it grades 
into amphibolite. It is commonly 
derived from basic igneous rock or 
volcanic ashes by alteration due 
to earth movements accompanied 
by heat. Homblendite is an 
intrusive igneous rock of horn- 
blende, occurring in dykes ; it 
has a coarsely crystalline or 
granitic texture. 

Hornbook. Early form of school 
primer used in England down to 
the time of George II. It consisted 
usually of a flat piece of wood 
provided with a handle, on which 
was placed or tacked a sheet of 
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Hornbook found at Middleton in 
1828. The black-letter alphabet and 
prayer is protected by transparent 
horn pinned to the wood 
By courtesy of the Leadenhall Press 


paper or parchment containing the 
alphabet, numerals, combinations 
of the vowels with b, c, and d, 
and the text of the Lord’s Prayer, 
protected by a layer of transparent 
horn. Sometimes the paper was 
pasted on to the wood, some- 
times let into a hollowed-out 
space. The first hornbook was 
made about 1450. The hornbook is 
referred to in Shakespeare’s Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, 5, 1, 

Horncastle. Urban dist. and 
market town of Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land. It stands at the foot of the 


Wolds at the junction of the Bain 
and Waring streams, 21 m. by 
railway E. of Lincoln. The town is 
chiefly noted for a great horse fair 
held annually in Aug., and des- 
cribed by George Borrow m Ro- 
many Rye. In the churclT of S. 
Mary is a monument to Sir Ingram 
Hopton, who was killed in an 
attempt to seize CromweU at the 
skirmish near Winceby in 1643. A 
Roman ditch and Roman wall are 
the sole reminders of the Roman 
station, Banovallum. Horncastle 
gives its name to a co. div. re- 
turning one member to parliament. 
Market day, Sat. Pop. 3,500. 

Hornchurch. Town and urban 
dist. of Essex, England. It is 14 
m. E. of London, near Romford, 
and is mainly agricultural and 
residential. S. Andrew’s church 
has a carved ox-skull with wide- 
spread horns on the apex of the 
E. gable, assumed to symbolise 
the name Hornchurch. The large 
airfield was used as an R.A.E. 
fighter station in the battle of 
Britain, 1940. During the Second 
Great War it was on the outer 
ring of London’s A.A. defences, 
and, in spite of the scattered nature 
of its buildings, half were made 
unserviceable by enemy air action. 
Hornchurch is served by rly. and 
by the District line. One M.P. is 
elected. Pop. 28,417. 


Home, Robert Stevenson 
Horne, 1st Viscount (1871- 
1940). British politician. Bom 
Peb. 28, 1871, he was educated 
at George Watson’s College, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow university, 
and between 1895 and 1900 was 
professor of philosophy at Univer- 
sity College, Bangor, and Aber- 
deen university. Called to the 
Scottish bar in 1896, he took silk 
in 1910. At the beginning of the 
First Great War he was secretary 
of the agricultural section of the 
National Service Department, later 
going to France 
on the directorate 
of transport, and 
in 1918 becoming 
3rd civil lord of 
the Admiralty 
and K.B.E. 

Elected in 1919 
Conservative 
M.P. for HiU- 
head, Glasgow, he 
was made minis- 
ter of Labour. In 
1920 he became 
president of the 
board of trade, 
and in 1921 chan- 
cellor of the ex- 
chequer. With 
the fall of the Co- 
alition government he abandoned 
politics for the City, becoming 
chairman of the G.W.R, and a 
director of P. & 0. and Lloyds 
Bank. During 1921-24 he was 
lord rector of Aberdeen university. 
A viscount from 1937, he died 
Sept. 3, 1940. 

Home, Charles Silvester 
(1865-1914). A British Congre- 
gational preacher. Bora at Cuck- 
field, Sussex, 

April 15, 1865, 
he was educa- 
ted at Newport 
(Salop), Glas- 
gow university, 
and Mansfield 
College, Ox- 
ford. Minister 
of Kensington 
chapel, 1889- 
1903, he was 
chair man of 
the London Congregational Union, 
1902, and minister of Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle, 1903 - 14. Keenly 
interested in social and political 
questions, he was Liberal M.P. for 
Ipswich from 1910 until his death. 
May 2, 1914. He wrote Story of 
the London Missionary Society, 
1894 ; Popular History of the 
Free Churches, 1903. 

Homed Screamer {Anhima 
cornuta). Large goose-like bird 
found in S. America. The plumage 



Horncastle. Lincolnshire. Parish church of S. Mary, 
which contains interesting monuments 
Philip Q. Hunt Co 



C. Silvester Horne, 
British preacher 

Elliott & Fry 
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Horned Screamer. Specimen o£ this 
South American bird 


is glossy black above, -with white 
below, and the bird has a long, 
yellow, hornlike growth on the 
head. See Screamer. 

Honied Toad {Ceratophrys). 
Large batrachian found in S. 
America, often 6 ins. long. It has 
an enormously large mouth, and 
feeds chiefly on frogs. Ten species 
are known. 

Horned Viper {Cerastes cornu- 
tus). Snake found in N.E. Africa 
up to Palestine. It frequents sandy 

t ’ 

f 


ruary, 1900; Water Lilies, 1901; 
Autumn, 1905 ; and The Music of 
the Woods, 1907. His pictures gen- 
erally represent children in a land- 
scape setting, rich in colour and 
decorative in purpose. He is repre- 
sented in municipal collections, 
e.gr. the galleries of Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Bradford, Leeds ; Ade- 
laide, Montreal, Toronto ; Buffalo, 
St. Louis. He died in July, 1933. 

Homell. City of New York, 
U.S.A., in Steuben co. It stands on 
the Canisteo river, 92 m. S.E. of 
Buffalo, and is served by the Erie 
and other rlys. It is in the midst 
of a region which produces pota- 



resemble those formerly made by 
the craftsmen in natural horn. 
The company grants an annual 
award for craftmanship in plastics. 

Hornet (Fe^pacmiro). Largest 
of the British wasps. It is found in 
the southern and midland counties 
of England, 
and is readily 
recognized by 
its reddish 
bands and 
markings, 
which replace 
the black of an 
ordinary wasp, 
and its large 
size, being 
nearly an inch 
in length. It 
constructs its nest on the beams 
of outhouses or in holes in thatch, 
or preferably in hollow trees. 
Its larvae are partly fed upon 
captured bees and wasps. Its 
sting is severe, but it is not 
aggressive, and will rarely attack. 
See Antennae ; Wasp. 

Hornet Moth. {TrocMlium api- 
formis). Largest British repre- 
sentative of the clearwing moths. 
The wings are transparent like 
those of bees and wasps, owing to 
the absence of the scales which 



Hornet. 1. Male 
insect. 2. Queen 




Horned Viper. Specimen of this 
venomous N.E. African snake 

places, where it lurks half buried, 
leaving only the eyes, horns, and 
nostrils to be seen. It is highly 
venomous, and specimens range up 
to 30 inches in length. 

Homel, Edward Atkinson 
(1864-1933). British artist. Born 
at Bacchus Marsh, Australia, of 
Scottish parents, he was brought 
home to Kirkcudbright. He stud- 
ied for three years at the B.S.A. 
schools, Edinburgh, and for two 
under Verlat at Antwerp, return- 
ing to Scotland in 1885, when he 
identified himself with the Glas- 
gow school. He visited Japan and 
then settled down at Kirkcud- 
bright. In 1901 
he was elected 
to ^ the Royal 
Scottish Acad- 
emy, but de- 
clined the 
honour. 

Am ong his 
works one 
„ . „ , may cite 

T. & p. Annav Maids of Eeb- 


HoruedToad. A large South Ameri- 
can batrachian, with hom-like pro- 
jection over the eyes 

toes and fruit. Industries include 
manufacture of textiles, hosiery, 
gloves, leather goods, wagons,, 
farm implements, electrical ma- 
chinery, tiles, and bricks, and 
there are also rly. workshops and 
foundries. Settled in 1790, Hor- 
nell was incorporated as HomeUs- 
ville in 1820, became a city in 1888, 
and received its present name in 
1906. Pop. 15,649. 

Homers’ Company. London 
city livery company. Consisting of 
makers and sellers of drinlang 
horns, hunting 

horns, lanthoms, S ^ ^ 

powder horns, 

inkhorns, etc,, it 

had been in exist- 

ence for nearly 

400 years when in 

1638 it received ^ 

its first charter, _ 

At that time Hoineis^mpany 

glass was taking 

the place of horn, wood, and pewter. 
With it was amalgamated in 1476 
the ancient guild of bottlers, or 
makers of leathern hotels. The 
offices are at 3, Lawrence Pount- 
ney Hill, E.C.4. In the 20th cent, 
the company flourished greatly ; 
the livery in 1947 being 300. It 
has a close association with the 
plastics industry, whose products 


clothe those of other lepidoptera. 
In the hornet moth the margins of 
all the wings have a narrow border 
of brown scales, but the greater 
area is translucent with a yeUowish 
tinge. The stout, elongated body 
is a clear yellow with several bands 
of blackish brown. The forebody 
is dark brown also. The large, 
orange-coloured hind legs are ex- 
tended backward in a manner that 
greatly helps the protective re- 
semblance to a stinging insect. The 
yellow-white, maggot-like cater- 
pillar feeds on the wood of poplar 
trees. A somewhat smaller species, 
the lunar hornet moth {T. crahroni- 
formis), is illustrated in the article 
Clearwing Moth. 

Hornfels. Hard compact meta- 
morphic rock formed by alteration 
of pre-existing rock by heat de- 
rived from nearby intrusions of 
igneous rock, such as granite. 
The original rock is completely 
recrystaUised and earlier struc- 
tures in it are commonly oblitera- 
ted. Varieties are named after the 
new minerals that have developed 
in hornfels, e.g. 'biotite, oordierite, 
andalusite. Alteration of lime- 
bearing rocks produces hornfels in 
which lime-silicate minerals pre- 
dominate. Such rocks are often 
green or white. ;See Metamorphism. 

Horniman, Annie Elizabeth 
Fredericka (1860-1937). Brit- 
ish theatrical manager. Born at 
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Forest Hill, S.E. London, Oct. 3, 
1860, daughter of F. J. Horniman, 
founder of Horniman’s museum 
she studied art at the 
Slade school, and later became 
private secretary to W. B. Yeats 
[q.v.). In 1904 she leased the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, and in 
1908 bought the Gaiety Theatre, 
Manchester, with which she was 
associated until 1921. A pioneer 
of the repertory theatre, she 
commissioned plays by St. John 
Ervine, Harold Brighouse, and 
many others. Long the leader of 
the little theatre movement, she 
was created C.H. in 1933. She 
died Aug. 6, 1937. See Abbey 
Theatre ; Little Theatre. 

Horniman’s Maseum. Mu- 
seum in London Eoad, Forest 
Hill, London, S.E. The collection 
includes specimens of natural his- 
tory, entomology, ethnology, cos- 
tumes, and books. The surround- 
ing grounds of 16 acres are laid out 
aar a park, and the whole place was 
made free to the public in 1901. 
It was presented to the public by 
F. J. Horniman (1835-1906) and is 
a fine piece of architecture. It was 
damaged 1944 by a flying bomb 

Horning, Letters of. In Scots 
law, a procedure which could be 
used by a creditor to compel a 
debtor to pay his debt. Formerly 
the letters directed a messenger- 
at-arms to charge (t.e. order) the 
debtor to pay ; if he failed to do 
so, the messenger denounced him 
rebel (i.e. an outlaw) by blowing 
three blasts with a horn at the 
market cross of Edinburgh or of 
the head burgh of the shire in 
which the debtor lived. His 
movables were then forfeit to the 
crown. The creditor could also 
obtain letters of caption authoris- 
ing the imprisonment of the debtor. 
This ancient ceremony has long 
been disused. Although letters of 
horning without this ceremony 
may still be used, a creditor now 
normally proceeds under the 
Personal Diligence Act, 1838. 
Imprisonment for debt was with 
some exceptions abolished by the 
Debtors (Scotland) Act, 1880. 

Hornpipe. Name of an obso- 
. lete reed instrument, popular in 
the Middle Ages, and also of a 
lively dance, which probably de- 
rived its name from the instru- 
ment. The dance was formerly 
in triple time, but about 1760 it 
was altered to common time, in 
which the melody has been written 
since. A weU-known example is the 
sailors’ hornpipe. 

Horn Poppy ( Glaucium luteum). 
Large annual or perennial herb of 
the family Papaveraceae. It is a 


native of Europe, N. Africa, and 
W. Asia, growing on sandy sea- 
shores. The glaucous, leathery 
leaves are large and cut deeply 
into long lobes which are boldly 



Horn Poppy. Flowers and giant 
seed-pods of this seaside plant 


toothed. The yellow flowers are as 
much as 4 ins. across, and are 
followed by pods about 12 ins. long. 

Horn Reef or Horns Reef. 
Reef ii>the North Sea lying off the 
coast of Jutland, Denmark. The 
great naval battle known as the 
battle of Jutland {q.v») was fought 
in the vicinity, May 31, 1916, and 
is sometimes called the battle of 
Horns Reef. 

Hornsea. British seaside resort. 
An urban dist. of the E. Riding 
of Yorkshire, it is 16 m. by railway 
N.E. from Hull, and on the 
North Sea. The council owns a 
floral hall, public parks, gardens, 
recreation grounds, and a boating 
lake. Defence works include sea 
walls in the form of promenades. 
Hornsea Mere covers over 400 
acres and is the largest fresh 
water lake in Yorks. The parish 
church, built 1480, is dedicated 
to S. Nicholas. Pop. 5,000. 

Hornsey. Pari, and mun. bor. 
and parish of N. London. It is in 
the CO. of Middlesex, with a rly. 

^ station 4 m. N. W. 
of King’s Cross. 
Created a bor. in 
1903, it includes 
part or all of 
the residential 
districts of 
Crouch End, 
F o r t i s Green, 



Hornsey arms 


Harringay (the former name of 
the district), MusweU Hill, Fins- 
bury Park, and Stroud Green. 
Alexandra Palace is within its 
borders. The manor belonged to 
the bishop of London before the 
Norman Conquest, as the name of 
Bishop’s Wood reminds us. 


In the time of Henry VI the 
lodge in Hornsey Great Park was 
a residence of the duke of Glou- 
cester, and the scene of the alleged 
witchcraft referred to in Shake- 
speare’s King Henry VI. Material 
from the old manor house of the 
bishop of London was used in 
building the 15th century church 
of S. Mary, rebuilt, excepting the 
tower, in 1832-33. The church 
contains interesting monuments. 
Samuel Rogers, the banker-poet, 
was buried in the churchyard. 
Near Muswell Hill is a cottage in 
which Thomas Moore once lived, 
Hornsey Lane leads to Highgate 
Archway. Hornsey returns one 
M.P. Pop. 96,584. See Highgate. 

Horn Silver. This has been 
described as cerargyrite (q.v.). 

Homimg, Ernest William 
(1866-1921). A British novelist. 
Born at Middlesbrough, June 7, 
1866, and edu- 
cated at Up- 
pingham, he 
gained in Aus- 
tralia experi- 
ence which is 
reflected in his 
earlier novels : 

A Bride from 
the Bush, 1890, 
and The Boss 
of Taroomba, 

1894. Other 
stories are The Amateur Cracks- 
man, 1899 ; Stingaree, 1903 ; No 
Hero, 1903 ; Mr. Justice Raffles, 
1909 ; The Crime Doctor, 1914. 
Excelling in the vigorous handling 
of sensationalism, he will best be 
remembered as the creator of 
Raffles, the gentleman burglar. 
This character was a success on 
stage and screen. Hornung died 
March 22, 1921. 

Homwork. Type of entrench- 
ment or fortification providing 
two blunt salients towards the 
front and opportunities for con- 
siderable flanldng fire. During the 
Middle Ages it was frequently used 
to protect gateways or other 
openings into a fortress. 

Horology (Gr. Aom, hour ; 
logos, word). Art and science of 
timekeeping. The uniform flow 
of time is measured by some regu- 
larly recurrent physical pheno- 
menon. From earliest antiquity 
the apparent rotation of the 
heavens was used to fix the day, 
and the motion of the moon and 
the sun around the zodiac deter- 
mined the month and the year res- 
pectively. Subdivision of the day 
into hours by the use first of the 
gnomon {q.v.) and then of the sun- 
dial was supplemented in cloudy 
weather and at night by water- 
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clocks, graduated candles, and 
hour-glasses. The earliest mech- 
anical clocks in the 14th century 
were regulated by no better de- 
vice than a foliot balance. The 
clock was a poor timekeeper until 
Huygens in 1657 applied the pen- 
dulum {q.v .) ; he also made port- 
able watches possible by using a 
spring-controlled balance wheel. 
In the 18th century, Harrison and 
Graham applied temperature com- 
pensation to the pendulum and the 
balance wheel, and there were 
parallel advances in the design of 
escapements. Graham’s dead-beat 
escapement (1715) is still in com- 
mon use, and Le Roy’s chrono- 
meter of 1765 embodied the germ 
of most of the devices used in 
modern marine chronometers. 

Modem methods for attaining 
extreme accuracy abandon the 
principle of mechanical oscillation 
in favour of oscillations in an 
electric circuit controlled by the 
vibrations in a quartz crystal due 
to piezo-electric effects. Such 
clocks at Greenwich .Observatory 
achieved an accuracy to within 
1/1,000 sec. a day. In 1949 the 
American Bureau of Standards 
demonstrated an atomic clock in 
which the crystal is checked against 
the vibration frequency of atoms 
in an ammonia molecule. It is 
believed to be accurate to at least 
1/1,000,000 sec. a day. See 
Calendar ; Clock ; Time ; consult 
Science of Clocks and Watches, 
A. L. Rawlings, 1944, 

Horowitz, Vladimir (b. 1904). 
Russian pianist. Born in Kiev, he 
studied under Felix Blumenfeld, 
and made his 
first public ap- 
pearance at 
the age of six. 
The brilliant 
success of a 
series of 23 re- 
citals in Len- 
ingrad led to 
a European 
■Vladimir Horowitz, tour, and in 
Russian pianist jggg 

visited the U.S. A. He settled there 
and married the daughter of Ar- 
turo Toscanini. By the 1940s his 
place was secure among the great 
pianists. 

Horrabin, James Francis (b. 
1884). British journalist and ar- 
tist. Bom Nov. 1, 1884, at Peter- 
borough, he became a metal-work 
designer, but joined the Sheffield 
Telegraph as an artist in 1906. In 
1911 began his association with 
the London Star, for which he 
drew comic strips, the daily series 
Dot and Carrie first appearing 
Nov. 17, 1922. The Noah Family, 


the daily children’s feature which 
he drew for the Daily News, begun 
on June 13, 1919, was still appear- 
ing as The Arkubs in the News 
Chronicle over 
28 years later. 
His talent for 
black-and- 
white found 
expression in 
the making of 
specialised 
maps and 
charts ; he de- 
J. P. Horrabin, signed the 

British journalist- television 
and artist news map 

series. A lecturer in Labour col- 
leges and editor of Plebs magazine, 
1914-26, he was Labour. M.P. for 
Peterborough, 1929-31. He illus- 
trated Wells’s Outline of History, 
and L. Hogben’s Mathematics for 
the Million, and Science for the 
Citizen; and published An Outline 
of Economic Geography, 1923 ; 
Working Class Education (with 
his wife), 1924; A Short History 
of the British Empire, 1929, rev. 
ed. 1946 ; and topical atlases. 

Horrocks or Horrox, Jere- 
miah (1619-41). English astrono- 
mer. Born at Toxteth Park, Liver- 
pool, he was educated at Em- 
manuel College, CJambridge. -He 
became a tutor and then a clergy- 
man ; but his main interest was in 
astronomy. He worked at a re- 
vision of the Rudolphine Tables 
and was the first to observe the 
transit of Venus on Nov. 24, 1639, 
which he alone predicted. His 
short career was full of activity ; 
he undertook tidal observations 
and ascribed an elliptical orbit to 
the moon. He died, Jan. 3, 1641. 

Horsa. British troop-carrying 
glider of the Second Great War. 


It had a wooden framework for 
ease of production and a large 
box-like fuselage for maximum 
load capacity. The wing span was 
88 ft. Load capacity was three tons 
of freight or a section of 15 My 
armed and equipped men. Large 
numbers of Horsa gliders were used 
on D-day, in the Arnhem assault, 
and at the Rhine crossing. 

For the Anglo - Saxon chief 
Horsa, see Hengist. 

Horse. In geology, a mass of 
rock broken from one wall and 
caught between the walls of a 
fault. Masses of wall rock in- 
cluded in mineral veins are like- 
wise named. They 4re sometimes 
enormous, and usually more or less 
lenticular or tabular in shape. 

Horse. Family of the odd-toed 
ungulata, or hoofed animals, com- 
prising the zoological order Perisso- 
dactyla. The horse family (Equi- 
dae) includes the horse, ass, zebra, 
and quagga, all closely related ana- 
tomically, but most usefully re- 
garded as distinct species. They 
aU interbreed, but the hybrids are 
almost invariably sterile. 

AU the family are distinguished 
by the peculiarity that they stand 
on a single toe of each foot. Ori- 
ginaUy they had five toes, as is 
shown by the fossil remains of 
extinct horses — or rather ancestors 
of horses — ^but two toes have quite 
disappeared and the other two are 
now represented by the splint 
bones, two small bones lying close 
alongside the cannon bone and 
terminating just above the fet- 
lock. The earliest known ancestor 
of the horse, Eohippus, ■ was no 
larger than a hare, and remains 
have been found of a series of inter- 
mediate forms leading up to the 
modern animal. 



^^Fasterh 


Horse. Diagram Ulustratmg the points taken mto consideration when judging 
the anality of a horse 
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The horse is distinguished from 
the ass and the zebra by the 
absence of striping, though a stripe 
is occasionally present on the back 
and rarely on the legs ; the pre- 
sence of chestnuts or warts on all 
the legs ; and the even-haired tail, 
the hairs beginning close to the 
base, and not in a tuft at the ex- 
tremity. It is also usually larger. 

The horse now occurs in the 
wild state only in Mongolia, where 
Przevalsky’s horse is found in 
large herds. This resembles a shag- 
gy pony, with upstanding mane, 
and the hairs on the tail are short 
at the base and long at the tip, 
approaching the tuft seen in the 
ass and zebra. The evolution of 
the horse took place mostly in the 
Old World. In each great geo- 
lo^cal epoch the New World re- 
ceived horses from the Old, but 
always they died out. The mus- 
tangs of N. America and the so- 
called wild horses of the pampas 
of S. America are merely descen- 
dants of domesticated European 
animals that have strayed and 
taken to a feral life. A rather 
primitive type of wild horse for- 
merly inhabited Great Britain, 
and some authorities think that 
the Connemara and Shetland 
ponies are its direct descendants. 
Numerous prehistoric carvings and 
sketches of horses suggest that 
more than one type of animal was 
then known. A few early sketches 
bear lines thought to represent 
primitive harness. 

The Horse in History 

In history we find the horse 
domesticated from the earliest 
periods, as shown by Assyrian and 
Egyptian sculptures. It is men- 
tioned in the Pentateuch, but as an 
animal used by other nations than 
the Hebrews, among whom it 
seems to have been rare until the 
reign of Solomon. In Britain 
Caesar found that the southern 
tribes possessed cavalry, and also 
had scythe-wheeled chariots drawn 
by horses. These were probably 
Celtic ponies, as the larger t3^es 
of horse seem to have been intro- 
duced by the Norman invaders. 
The Flemish war horse soon after- 
wards appeared, the heavy shire or 
cart horse rather later. ^The intro- 
duction of tournaments under 
Henry II, and of racing soon after- 
wards, developed different breeds. 

In the reign of Henry VII a 
mare of fair quality could be 
bought for seven shillings. The 
increase in the weight of armour 
led to the breeding of horses of 
great bone and strength, and pack 
horses were largely in use for car- 
rying goods. In the reign of Queen 
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Hoise. Stages in anatomical evolution. 1. Skeleton of foui-toed hoise of Eocene period, discovered in Wyoming, 1910. 
2 , Eestoration of same, standing 16 ins. high. 3. Skeleton, from rear, of three-toed horse of Bdiocene period, showing 
small side toes. 4. Skeleton of Equus Scotti, horse of Lower Pleistocene period 


By courtesy of the American Museum of Natural Eistory 

Elizabeth the use of coaches be- exceptionally massive and well unlike that of any other breed. It 
came general, and the carriage feathered, i.e. they have a cover- has a short head, remarkably deep 
type of horse was consequently ing of long hair from the backs of and high-arched neck, very short 
developed, while the importation the knees and hocks to the pas- legs, and a generally chubby 
of Arabs, and the later improve- terns. The neck should be well shape — ^whence probably its name 
ment of roads, produced the lighter arched to the shoulders, the chest punch. It stands 16 hands high, 
and more graceful breeds. wide, the back short and straight, and may weigh as much as the 

The domesticated breeds chiefly Clydesdale and Suffolk Punch Shire horse. IJe breed having 
met with in Great Britain consist The Clydesdale takes the place been kept pure for many genera- 
of riding, carriage, and cart horses, of the Shire horse in Scotland, and tions, the d^tinctive characteris- 
Riding horses include the thor- is very similar in general appear- tics are well mamtamed. It m 
ouffhbred, the hackney, and the ance, but smaller and of rather always chestnut m colony though 
pony : carriage horses are mainly more slender proportions. It is the shades vary greatly. Owmg to 
Cleveland bays and coach horses ; said to be a cross between the old its hardmess, great actmty,^ and 
while the Sfce, Clydesdale, and Scottish breed and the Flemish fine pullmg qdahtiea, it is highly 
Suffolk punch are the three strains horse. It is less arched in the neck valued, and m demand for export, 
used for cartage and heavy work, and more sloping at the shoulders Of carriage horses, the Cleveland 
Of agricultural horses, the Shire than the English breed. The legs bay may be regarded as the 
horse, the direct descendant of the are feathered, and a white blaze foundation. It has long been bred 
old English war horse, heads the on the face is usual. The breed in Yorkshire, and seems to have 
list for size and weight. It is the combines great powers of endur- originated in crosses between the 
largest horse in the world, standing ance with activity of movement, thoroughbred and common horses 
17 hands high, and often attains a and is very docile. At times it of the old breeds. It tends to show 
weight of 2,000 lb. The fenlands has been largely exported to the zebra-like stripes on the legs, which 
of Lincolnshire and Cambridge- colonies and abroad. is supposed to denote purity of 

shire and the clay soils of Leices- The Suffolk punch is the agri- blood. But, followmg the analogy 

tershire produce this breed. cultural horse of E. Anglia, where of what is usually met with in 

Though of immense strength, it it has been bred since the 16th experiments in hybridisation, it 

is remaritably docile. Its legs are century. Its appearance is quite would rather seem to suggest 





exactly the opposite. The Cleve- the breast, and the legs should be 
land bay combines a graceful ap- thrust well forward before the foot 
pearance with the more useful is placed on the ground. The cob is 
qualities of a working animal. It a sturdy, short-legged horse suit- 
is in great demand for crossing able for saddle work, 
purposes to make hunters and The pony is 

chargers, and is largely exported. ^ small breed 

The coach horse, or Yorkshire ranging in 

coach horse, was developed from height from 

the Cleveland bay over a hundred the nine hands 

years ago, and is usually a dark of the Shetland 

bay with black legs. Mainly bred 
in Yorkshire, it has a consider- 
able strain of thoroughbred blood. 

It stands 16 hands high, and is 
notable for its fine appearance 
and high-stepping action. 

Artificial insemination makes it 
easy to produce in a short time 
many offspring from js - • . 

one stallion selected * - / ’ ’ i 

for desirable qualities. 

Of saddle horses the 
thoroughbred heads 
the list. Its breeding 
has been absolutely 
controlled for over a 
century, during which 
time it has added 
some inches to its , 
stature. It is seen in j 
its finest form in the 
racehorse, and has a 
considerable strain of 
Arab blood in its com- 
position. The most 
graceful of all the 
British breeds, though 
the extreme greyhound 
type has developed 
grace at the expense of 
more useful qualities, } 
it stands about 16 ^ 
hands high, should Horse Chestnut. 1. Flower spike of the tree, 
have a loi^ lean head, 
sloping shoulders, 

short deep back, muscular quarters, to about 14 hands. It is an 
and slender legs. A good racehorse ancient inhabitant of Great Britain, 
can maintain a speed of 35 m.p.h. and still roams half wild on Exmoor, 
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Horse Chestnut. 


2. A magnificent specimen in full bloom. 
‘ spiked fruit 


Flower spike of the tree, 
imen in full bloom. 3. The 


laminitis, pink eye, ringbone, 
sand-crack, sidebone, splint, 
strangles, and staggers. See 
Animal ; Evolution ; Hippo- 
pbagy; Mammal; consult also 
Horse, Sir W. Flower, 1891; The 
Horse : Its Treatment in Health 
and Disease, J. Wortley Axe, 1906. 

Horse Chestnut {Aesculus hip- 
pocastanum). Tree of the family 
Hippo cast anaceae. Native of Asia 
and E. Europe, it averages 60 ft. in 
height, and bears pyramidal spikes 
of pink or white blossoms. After 
blooming the resulting seed, or nut, 
encased in its green spine-covered 
case, is the conker, dear to school- 
boys. Culture is easy in any ordin- 
ary soil, and increase is effected by 
planting carefully preserved con- 
kers in the open, 3 ins. apart, in 
early spring. Horse chestnuts 
make particularly fine avenues. 
One in Bushey Park, Middlesex, 
is the finest in the world. 

The red-flowered chestnut, 
known as A. carnea, is a hybrid 
between the common species and 
the N. American A. pavia. 

The bark of the tree contains a 
glucoside aesculin which, in acid 
solution, exhibits a beautiful blue 
fluorescence, and has been em- 
ployed occasionally in medicine 
as a febrifuge. See Angiosperm; 
Bud ; Bushey Park. 

Horse-flies (Tabanidae). Ex- 
tensive family of moderate-sized to 
large dipterous insects that are 
active on warm sunny days. They 
are stoutly built with a large head 
and conspicuous eyes marked with 
golden green or purple. The 
females feed by sucking the blood 
of horses and cattle, and frequently 
attack man : the males do not 
suck blood. These are the largest 
British blood-sucking flies, the 
females of Tabayvus sudeticus 


for a mile. Some 5,000 racehorses 
are bred yearly in the British Isles. 

The hunter is often a thorough- 
bred, but is more frequently a 
cross between that breed and the 
Cleveland bay. It should prefer- 
ably be either black or chestnut. 
Other things being equal, the 
bigger the hunter the better the 
price ; but it is all-important that 
‘it should possess speed, and be 
good and quick at fences. Perhaps 
a quarter of a million hunters are 
bred aimually in theU.K. and Eire, 
especially Kildare and Tipperary. 

The Hackney or nag is an old 
breed, the records of which go 
back to the 14th century. It is a 
famous trotter, and was formerly 
much used as a saddle horse. Its 
leading feature is the high and free 
action. The rider should be able 
to see the knee advanced before 


Dartmoor, and in the New Forest. 

As a worker the horse is still of 
economic importance throughout 
the civilized world, in spite of 
mechanisation, no other draught 
animal being of such all-round 
usefulness. Though its flesh is 
perfectly wholesome and palatable, 
its use as a table animal is now 
greatly restricted. 

The rearing of horses in Great 
Britain is more widely distributed 
among small breeders than that of 
cattle and sheep. Foals are gener- 
ally too valuable to encourage the 
method, which works quite satis- 
factorily with common stock under 
careful management, of working 
mares while suckling. Apart from 
infectious diseases that affect 
domestic animals generally, the 
common diseases to which the 
horse is liable include founder or 


measuring up to an inch. The 
eggs are laid in masses on plants 
growing in water or marshy places 
and the larvae live in damp earth. 
Over 3,000 species are known and 
some 28 kinds occur in Great 
Britain. The name c^eg, some- 



Horse-fly. Enlarged specimen of 
Tabanus sudeticus 


times given locally to horse-flies, 
correctly belongs to the closely 
allied Haematopota, often a scourge, 
especially in parts of Kussia. 
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Horse Fork, of London sights. The building, 6th armoured 
Simple form of erected 1 750-54. took the place of division in 
crane for lift- a structure built in 1641 to serve Italy. The 2nd 
ing hay or as a guardhouse for the palace of formed a recon- 
other material Whitehall. It was severely dam- naissance unit 
on to a stack aged by enemy air action in the of the Guards 
or rick. It Second Great War. Only royalty armoured divi- 
consists of a or those on the lord chamberlain’s sion in the liber- 
long pole held list may drive through the gates to ation of Europe 
in place by the park, but the passage is open and the ad- 
stays, with a in normal times to pedestrians, vance into Ger- 
shorter adjust- /See Guards ; Wliitehall. many. At the 

able pole or Horse Guards, Royal. Regi- end of the war, 
gaff carrying a ment of the British army. It was these two regi- 
pulley at the formed in 1661 from disbanded ments reverted 
end. Over this troopers of to their original 

works_ a rope Crook’s regiment titles of Royal 

Horse Guards, 
Life Guards, 
Horsehair. 
Tail and mane 
hairs of horses, 
tail hair having 
more value in 


If 


works a rope Crook’s regiment titles of Royal 

jjHjlllllll^^ provided with ofCromweS’snew Horse Guards, 

Hotse Fork in ose aelutohor model army. The Life Guards. 

• in a Cornish stack grab for seizing Horse Guards be- Horsehair. 

yard a mass of hay, came known as Tail and mane i 

ZiMtiMioLul ttfe beingthen the Oxford Blues, ^/7T7\\A ha,ta of Ws, i ^ 

pulled up by a because of the W{ O tail hair havmg Horse Guards, 

horse at the other end, and liber- colour of their VvCxl/ more value in 

ated by loosening a catch with facings and be- commerce. As a 

which the grab is provided. cause they were preliminary operation the raw hair 

Horse Guards. Government first commanded Horse Guards^ is sorted, tail and mane hair being 
building between Whitehall and by the earl of ^*adge separated and graded according to 

St. James’s Park, London, S.W. Oxford. The regiment served at length and colour. Various grades 
It contains the old offices and Sedgemoor, at the Boyne, and saw are blended for production of 
audience-room of the commander- its ffist foreign engagement at Let- different qualities. Some qualities 
in-ohief, and since 1904 has been tingen in 1743. It gained honours are dress^ for special purposes, 


Horse Guards. 
Trooper in full 
dress 


facings and be- commerce. As a 

cause they were preliminary operation the raw hair 

first commanded Horse Guards^ is sorted, tail and mane hair being 
by the earl of ^*adge separated and graded according to 

Oxford. The regiment served at length and colour. Various grades 


audience-room of the commander- its first foreign engagement at Let- different qualities. Some qualities 
in-ohief, and since 1904 has been tingen in 1743. It gained honours are dress^ for special purposes, 
the headquarters of the comman- in the Seven Years’ War and the for making brushes, seating for 
der-in-ehief of the home forces. Peninsular War and was present carriages and furniture, stair car- 
, ^ at Waterloo. It was pets, lawyers’ wigs, etc. Specially 

^ ' ' ' '"Mn the charge at Tel- long white hairs go into violin 

SL . / el-Kebir and fought bows, and shorter white hairs into 

k. " ySBk I I ^ African War. In the remaining qualities, after washing 

Hk First Great War the and sterilising, are blended, spun. 

Horse Guards served and curled into ropes, the hair thus 
both cavalry and curled being baked at a high tem- 
infantry, fighting not- perature. The curled and baked 

At the outbreak of carded by hand or machine, and, 
1 Second Great War as it neither felts nor becomes 

the Horse Guards and matted, provides a hygienic filling 




There are two wings, with a clock- 
tower over an arch in the centre, 
the archway opening upon the 
Horse Guards Parade, a large open 
space, once the Old Tilt Yard, 
where tournaments took place in 
Tudor times, and where the cere- 
mony of trooping the colour now 
takes place on the king’s birthday. 
There is a memorial to the Guards’ 
services in the First Great War on 
the west side, facing the archway, 
slightly scarred by German bombs 
of the Second Great War, as are 
statue memorials to Kitchener (on 
the S. side) and Roberts (E. side). 
A statue of Wolseley was so severe- 


Horse Guards, Loudon. The building from St. lames ’s 
Park. Upper picture, the frontage in Whitehall, 
showing the guard in the gateways 


A statue of Wolseley was so severe- the Life Guards {q.v,) were amal- first in the bodies of aquatic snails 
ly damaged that it was removed, gamated to form the 1st and 2nd and larvae, and the second in frogs. 
The mounting and dismounting Household Cavalry Regiments, and fishes, and water beetles. The adult 
of the ffuard (-provided by the Life in 1941 went to Syria, where they is several feet long. 
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Upholstery. 

Horsehair 
Worm. Popular 
name tor the 
threadlike worms 
^ class 

nematode worms. 

the water, and 
rqm SL James’s the larvae pass 

sitic stages : the 
first in the bodies of aquatic snails 
and larvae, and the second in frogs. 


Guards or Royal Horse Guards) at 
11 a.m. (10 a.m. on Sundays) and 
4 p.m. are among the most familiar 


were mechanised. The 1st served Horse Latitudes. Belts of calm 
as an armoured car unit with the air between the trade winds and 
8th army in N. Africa and with the the westerlies in each hemisphere. 
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They are marked by steady high 
barometric pressure and are centred 
about 30° N. and S. of the equator. 
From them the westerly winds 
blow polewards and the trade 
winds equatorwards. They are 
said to have derived their names 
from the fact that in the days of 
sail, when vessels were becalmed 
for long periods in these latitudes, 
any horses on board were thrown 
into the sea so as to save drinking 
water for the crew. 

Horse Leech. Name applied to 
two distinct species of annelids 
related to the medicinal leech. In 
Great Britain it 
denotes Aulo- 
storm (or Hoe- 
mopis) gulo. 
It is common 
in ponds and 
streams, where it 
preys upon tad- 
poles, newts, 
molluscs, and its 
own kind. Its 
three jaws edged 
with minute 
teethlike serra- 
tions cannot pierce the tough outer 
skin of mammals, as do the harder, 
more efficiently toothed jaws of the 
medicinal leech. Auhstoma has 
only one pair of caecal appendages 
to the intestine, whereas Hirudo 
medicinalis has 10 pairs, in which 
food is stored. 

The name horse leech belongs 
also to Auhstoma (or Haemopis) 
voraXj of Europe and N. Africa, 
which attaches itself to the 
pharynx of horses, cattle, and men 
who may drink direct from streams. 
See Leech. 

Horse Mackerel (Trachurus). 
Popular name for the scad, a 
common British fish which some- 
what resembles a large mackerel, 
but belongs to a different family. 



Horse Mackerel or Scad, a common 
British fish 


Carangidae. It occurs in shoals, is 
often nearly 2 ft. long, has bony 
plates along the lateral line, and 
lacks the characteristic stripes of 
the mackerel. It is of little value 
for the table. 

Horsens. Seaport of Denmark, 
in Vejle co., J utland. It lies 32 m. 
by rly. S.W. of Aarhus and at the 
head of Horsens Fjord. The 
harbour is good and there is boat- 
ing for pleasure. The chief build- 


ing is a monastery of 1270. In 
the museum are exhibits of the 
Stone Age. Textiles and electrical 
apparatus are made and dairy 
produce shipped. Pop. 32,400. 

Horse-power. Unit of mecha- 
nical power. In the early days of 
steam engineering the equivalent 
of 33,000 lb. raised through a 
distance of 1 ft. in 1 min. was 
adopted ; though the energy out- 
put of a good horse is today taken 
as only four-fifths of 1 h.p. One 
h.p. is thus equivalent to 33,000 
foot-pounds per min., or 550 per 


sec. ; 746 watts ; 42*4 British ther- 
mal units; 1‘014 metric horse- 
power. 

“ Indicated ” h.p. of a recipro- 
cating steam engine is calculated 
from a pressure diagram traced 
by an indicator (q.v.) connected to 
the cylinder or cylinders ; it repre- 
sents the power developed within 
the engine. “ Brake ” h.p. is the 
energy output (available for out- 
side work) of the engine; it is 
measured by a dynamometer (q,v,) 
which the engine is caused to 
drive. See Steam Engine. 


HORSE-RACING ; A NATIONAL SPORT 

V. B. Orobard (.* Rapier ’ of Sport and Country, etc.) 

This general sketch deals with flat racing. See Steeplechasing; 
the articles on the great English racing centres , e.g., Ascot; Good- 
wood; Newmarket; and those on the greed races t e.g., Derby, 

St. Leger. See also Horse ; Jockey; Stud Farm; Totalisator 


England, the home of the 
thoroughbred racehorse, has been 
famed for its horses from pre- 
Boman days. Julius Caesar was 
surprised at the superior quality 
of the horses employed in battle 
by Cassivelaunus. Records of early 
racing, however, are scanty and 
the safest date to be attributed 
to its beginnings as a sport may 
be found in the writings of Bede, 
where there is a reference to youths 
“ that might run and try which 
had the swiftest horse.’* Fitz 
Stephen refers to contests at 
Smithfield in the reign of Henry II. 
Richard II, when prince of Wales, 
matched his horse in 1377 with one 
ridden by the earl of Arundel ; this 
is possibly the first horse race of 
which an authentic account has 
been preserved. 

Importation of Eastern Horses 

Henry VIII being a great patfon 
of racing and breeding, by 1540 
there was organized sport at 
Chester, Doncaster, York, Carlisle, 
and in Scotland; also racing in 
Croydon and in St. James’s Park. 
Elizabeth favoured racing and the 
chase, and her subject, Gervase 
Markham, published a classic 
treatise : How to chuse, ride, 
traine and diet, both hunting- 
horses and running horses. The 
advent of the Stuarts heralded the 
development of the racehorse 
proper, with the “ discovery ” of 
Newmarket by James I and the 
importing of Eastern horses 
which became the foundation sires 
from which the modern racehorse 
has evolved. Racing was banned 
in the^ Commonwealth regime, 
but the breeding of thoroughbreds 
was not seriously affected. 

Royalty continued its patronage 
of the sport in the post-Restora- 
tion period, its greatest protagonist 
being Anne. Development in the 


Georgian era reached its zenith 
in the Regency, when vast fortunes 
were staked on the turf, the in- 
terest in which became one of the 
major occupations of th^ nobility 
and gentry. William IV and 
Victoria took a moderate interest 
in the sport, but Edward VII was 
one of its greatest patrons, winning 
the Derby and St. Leger with 
Persimmon (1896), the “triple 
crown” with Diamond Jubilee 
(1900), and the Two Thousand 
Guineas and Derby with Minoru 
(1909). George V raced and bred 
with success, and King George 
VI carried on the tradition with 
zest, winning in 1942 the war- 
time Two Thousand Guineas with 
Big Game and the One Thousand 
Guineas, Oaks, and St. Leger 
with Sun Chariot. 

The origin of the thoroughbred, 
although disputed by one author- 
ity who attributes it entirely 
to the importing of Arab stock, is 
generally recognized to be the 
result of mating Eastern staUions 
with native running horses. Not- 
able sires imported were the famous 
Darley Arabian, the Godolphin 
Arabian, and the Byerley Turk. 
From these trace, in tail-male, all 
thoroughbreds of the present day. 
The families (an expression when 
applied to bloodstock normally 
indicating female line of descent) 
inevitably branched with the 
development of scientific breeding. 
A great proportion of our modern 
racehorses traces to Eclipse (1764) 
a descendant of the Darley 
Arabian. The Herod line traces to 
the Byerley Turk and the Matcbem 
line to the Godolphin Arabian. 

The racehorse, whose training 
begins in his j’-earling days, will 
normally race at two years old and 
frequently to the age of seven. He 
is presumed to be a year old on 
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Jan. 1 in the year following his 
foaling date. The flat racing season 
opens in late March or early April 
and continues until Nov. Races 
for two-year-olds are held from 
the first day of the season. Modern 
practice tends to confine the 
number of these first-season 
races to half-a-dozen outings. 
The two-year-old may race at 
5 furiongs and, as the season 
advances, at 6 and occasionally 
at 7 or more. 

At three years, a colt or filly 
becomes eligible to run in the 
classic races. These are the Two 
Thousand Guineas, the One Thou- 
sand Guineas (for fillies only), 
the Derby, the Oaks (for fillies), 
and the St. Leger. The respective 
distances of the races are 1 mile ; 
the same; IJ miles; the same; 
IJ miles. No horse has won all 
five classics. The filly Sceptre, 
in 1902, won all except the Derby. 
Successes in the Two Thousand 
Guineas, Derby, and St. Leger 
have been not infrequent, the win- 
ner being awarded the theoretical 
honour of the triple crown. 
Towards the end of the autumn, 
three-year-olds that stay weU are 
normally saddled for races up 
to 2 mfles and beyond ; in these 
they may meet their seniors. 

Tests for Four-Year-Olds 

At four years, now reaching 
maturity, the colt or filly will run 
in handicap or conditions races 
(at fixed weights, often varied by 
penalties or allowances) at dis- 
tances suitable to capacity . There 
are sequences of races designed to 
test four-year-olds, but the Gold 
Cup at Ascot (2i miles), the 
Eclipse Stakes at Sandown Park 
(IJ miles), and the Autumn “cup” 
races, e.gr. at Doncaster, may be 
cited as appropriate missions for 
high-grade horses. There are also 
important races, throughout the 
season, for sprinters. Despite a 
modern tendency to specialisation, 
the 19th century pattern may still 
be regarded as the Jockey 
Club’s idea of what a good race- 
horse can do. 

As an example may be given 
the record of Isinglass, 1892-95. 
Only once beaten, this model 
racehorse was foaled in 1890. 
At two he won a maiden plate 
at Newmarket, the New Stakes 
at Ascot, and the Middle Park 
plate at Newmarket. At three he 
won the Two Thousand Guineas, 
the Newmarket Stakes, the Derby, 
and the St. Leger. At four he won 
the Eclipse Stakes, the Princess of 
Wales’s Stakes, and the Jockey 
Club Stakes. At five he won the 


Ascot Gold Cup. His total winnings 
of £57,455 constituted a record. 
Many racehorses have completed 
their careers without being de- 
feated. Eclipse never lost and 
never paid forfeit ; Ormonde and 
St. Simon are other instances ; a 
modern example is Bahr^m, triple 
crown winner of 1935. 

Prize Money and Forfeits 

Rewards, in the form of prize 
money, to the owner of a good 
horse are considerable. The Derby 
may be worth over £10,000 ; the 
St. Leger, Eclipse Stakes, and 
Ascot Gold Cup are similarly 
valuable events. Prize money for 
these four events in 1938 was 
respectively £9,229, £10,465, 

£8,868, and £7,600, not record 
figures. Prizes vary according to 
the entrance money contributed 
by owners ; the system provides 
for forfeit stages, by which owners 
entering their horses may withdraw 
them at certain dates, the forfeited 
stakes going to the general pool. 
In Blue Peter’s Derby (1939) 
116 owners declared forfeit of £5 
each ; 110 at £25 ; 62 at £50. 
Owners whose horses remained 
in the entry paid £100 each. 
Further financial rewards accrue to 
owners of first class horses that are 
retired to the stud. 

Conditions of races are varied 
so as to give winning chances to 
horses of all ages, classes, and capa- 
cities. Maiden events are designed 
for two-, three-, and occasionally 
four-year-olds that have not won, 
either at starting or by specified 
dates. Winners may be set to 
carry extra weights up to 14 lb. 
The classic races are run at equal 
weights, with the concession that 
fillies carry slightly less than colts. 
In other races, weight-for-age 
terms are imposed, based on a 
scale introduced by Admiral Rous 
in 1873. Weights include the bod- 
ily weights of the riders, adjusted 
by the placing of lead beneath the 
saddle cloths. The standard weight 
(for colts) in the classic races and 
other important events is 9 st. 
Handicap races are arranged for 
an types of horses, according to 
their estimated relative merits, the 
highest weight allotted being not 
less than 9 st. 7 lb. and the lowest 
6 st. 7 lb. There are also selling 
races, the winners of which are sold 
on the spot at public auction. 
Races are graded in distance, the 
shortest being 5 furlongs and the 
longest approximately 2| miles. 
A horse carr3dng 9 st. at Ascot will 
do well to cover 5 furlongs in just 
over a minute, a mile in If mins., 
or 2 miles in 3^ mins. Some courses 
are faster, among them Epsom, 


where the Derby (1| miles) was 
won in 2 mins. 33 secs, by 
Mahmoud in 1936. 

The cost of racing depends on 
the type of horse and the sort of 
races in which it runs. A rough 
estimate for an average racehorse 
based on the comparatively stable 
period 1930-39 would be £300 per 
annum in training fees and a 
similar sum for entrance fees, for- 
feits, etc. All costs rose during and 
after the Second Great War. 
Owners are divided into two main 
classes : those who breed their own 
horses, maintaining private train- 
ing stables, and those — ^the great 
majority — ^who buy yearlings and 
place them with public trainers. 

There were in England in 1945 
approximately 225 trainers, with 
establishments varying from two 
or three horses to 60 and over. The 
bulk of the training stables are 
concentrated near Newmarket, in 
the Berkshire and Wiltshire 
Downs, and in Yorkshire. Most 
gaUops or training areas are used 
communally, individual trainers 
paying annual fees per horse, to 
cover maintenance costs. Trainers 
employ apprentices and a larger 
proportion of stable hands; it is 
usual for one stable hand to groom 
and ride at exercise a miniTnnTTi of 
two horses. 

Jockeys’ Emoltiinenis 

Jockeys, licensed by the Jockey 
Club, are as a rule paid retainers 
by individual owners or trainers. 
Fashionable and successful jockeys 
may have several retainers. The 
official scale is 5 guineas for a 
winning, 3 guineas for a losing, ride. 
First-class jockeys, however, re- 
ceive retaining fees running weU 
into four figures and occasional 
presents in addition. The profes- 
sion may be lucrative, but the 
work is extremely arduous and 
perhaps accompanied by the need 
for fasting in order to keep riding 
weights within limits. 

The supreme authority in racing 
is the Jockey Club [q.v.) whose 
rules, first published in 1857, are 
substantially followed in every 
country in the world. 

The control of racing, within the 
framework of the rules of racing, is 
exercised (a) by the stewards of the 
Jockey Club at meetings conducted 
by them, e.g. at Newmarket ; (5) 
by local stewards appointed by 
racecourse executives. Racecourses, 
which must be licensed by the 
Jockey Club, may be privately 
owned, or managed by municipal 
bodies {e.g. Doncaster) ; the majo- 
rity are profit- bearing concerns but 
sometimes profits go back to prize 
money or improvements of stands. 
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Officials, apart from the stewards, 
consist of paid secretaries, clerks 
of courses, and of the scales, handi- 
cappers, judges, stakeholders, 
starters, and club secretaries. 
Medical and veterinaiy officers are 
appointed to all courses. An in- 
spector of courses is nominated by 
the Jockey Club. 

Betting is conducted on race- 
courses by bookmakers and 
through the totalisator {q>v.). The 
bookmakers, who pay higher 
charges for admittance than the 
general public, are accommodated 
in an enclosure popularly known 
as Tattersall’s Ring, where they 
conduct their la^ul business ; 
there is cheaper accommodation 
for them, and for the public, in 
the Silver Ring. A vast amount 
of off-course business is done by 
starting price offices in the towns, 
bets being made by telephone and 
other means on credit. Cash 
betting away from racecourses 
is illegal. 

Racing in England in 1946 was 
conducted on 33 courses, and m 
Scotland on four. In the same 
year a total of 3,017 horses com- 
peted in Great Britain for 1,986 
races, of which 1,195 were for two- 
year-olds. The total prize money 
competed for was £755,683. 

Bacing Doling Wartime 

During the Second Great War 
most racecourses were taken for 
national purposes and racing was 
confined to a very few. By per- 
mission ^of the government, part 
of Newmarket Heath was kept 
open for racing and training pur- 
poses ; substitute classic races 
were decided there. Racing was 
held only at Newmarket, Ponte- 
fract, Salisbuiy,.. Stockton, and 
Windsor in 1942, but other courses 
were brought into use as the 
military situation improved. The 
rationing of oats for racehorses was 
instituted in 1940 and was con- 
tinued beyond the war. There was 
formed in 1942, at the instigation 
of the Jockey Club, a racing re- 
organization committee, whose 
terms of reference were to consider 
the whole future of racing in 
general and in particular the en- 
couragement of owners and the 
greater comfort and convenience 
of the public. 

Bibliography, History of the 
British Turf, J. Rice, 2 vols., 1879 ; 
History of Newmarket and Armais 
of the Turf, J. P. Hore, 3 vols., 
1886 ; The Racing World and its 
Inhabitants, A. E. T. Watson, 
1904 ; History of the Racing 
Calendar and Stud-Book, C. M. 
Prior, 1926 ; Plat Racing, Lonsdale 
Library, vol. xxviii. 


Horseradish {Gochlearia armor- 
acia). Edible rooted perennial of 
j:he family Cruciferae. Probably 
a native of Central Europe, it has 
been cultivated from the earliest 
times, and is naturalised in Great 
Britain. It has flower stems about 
2 ft. hi^h surmounted by white 
flowers, large oblong basal leaves 



Horseradish. Leaves and edible root 
of this vegetable 

on long stalks, and lance-shaped 
stem leaves. Its cylindrical white 
root is used as an adjunct to 
roast beef, and in sauces. It is 
readily propagated by division of 
roots in any soil or position, but 
the best soil yields the hottest 
flavoured horseradish. Horseradish 
beds should be cleared out and 
replanted at intervals of three 
years, otherwise they tend to 
undermine neighbouring crops. 

Horseshoe Fall. The Canadian 
section of the falls of Niagara 
(g'.u.), separated by Goat Island 
from the American PaU. Horse- 
shoe Fall is 158 ft. high, with a 
crest of 2,600 ft. in a long curve. 

Horse Show. Public exhibition 
of horses, usually held under 
the auspices of some society. 
Prizes are given, on the advice 
of qualified judges, for the best 
animals. The most famous show 
is, perhaps, the one held at 
Ball’s Bridge, Dublin, every Aug. 
The International Horse Show 
takes place annually, usually at 
Olympia, London. Other shows 
are for particular classes of horses, 
e,g, the Shire Horse Show is 
held at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, and there are shows for 
hunters, ponies, etc. 

Horsetail {Equisetum). Genus 
of Pteridophyta of the family 
Eq uisetaceae ( q.v . ) . Horsetails are 
natives chiefly of the N. temperate 
regions, a few species sub-tropical. 
They are the only surviving repre- 
sentatives of the trees of carboni- 
ferous times. They have creeping 
rootstocks and erect, hoUow, 


jointed stems (soHd at the joints). 
They are coated with silica so 
completely that lengths may be 
found in ponds and ditches from 
which all the soft parts have been 
dissolved out, but the form is still 
perfect. Hence some species have 
long been used for scouring and 
polishing, and Holland exports 
Dutch rushes (E, hyemale) from 
dykes and canal banks for this 
purpose. See Botany. 

Horse-trappings. Objects for 
controlling and decorating horses 
in peace and war. Swiss lake- 
dwellers used staghorn cheek-bars, 
with twisted thong or rope mouth- 
pieces. In the Bronze Age the 
twist reappeared in metal, un- 
jointed or jointed ; late-Celtic 
iron bits were often bronze- 
plated. Gold and silver trappings 
abound in Scythian graves. British 
sites — Polden HiU in Somerset, 
Stanwick in Yorkshire, and Huns- 
bnry in Northants — ^yield bronze 
and iron bits,cheek-pieces, frontals, 
ferrets, and rings. Tiny bronze 
bells from Dowris, Offaly, were 
probably harness jingles. At 
Goblin Hill, Flintshire, a Bronze 
Age cist contained a richly 
engraved gold pony-corslet. Most 
early British enamelling is asso- 
ciated with horse-furniture. See 
Bronze Age. 

Horsforth. An urban dist. in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
England. It stands on the Aire, 
5 miles N.W. of Leeds, and is 
served by two railway lines. It 
is mainly residential, but bleach- 
ing and the manufacture of 
woollen goods are carried on. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Horsham. An urban dist. and 
market town of W. Sussex, Eng- 
land. It stands near the head of 

the Arun, 38 m. 

S.S.W. of London 
on the electric 
rly. The church 
of S. Mary, an 
Early English 
structure, its 
tower dating from 
1247, contains „ ^ 
several fine mon- Horsham arms 

uments ; some are of the Shelley 
family, the poet having been bom 
1 J m. away. There are a town hall, 
an old grammar school in a modern 
building, and an exchange. At 
Carfax, in the centre of the town, 
is an iron ring, the surviving relic 
of bull-baiting. In the Causeway 
are gabled houses. Tanning and 
milling are industries, and there is 
a trade in agricultural produce. 
The council owns the water and 
electricitj’’ undertakings and mar- 
kets. Horsham was an important 
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Horsham, Sussex. View showing S. 

parts o£ which date from 

place in the 12th century. Later 
gloves were made here. From 1295 
to 1885 it was separately repre- 
sented in parliament, and now 
gives its name to a pari. co. div. 
Market day, ,Wed. Pop. 13,579. 
Near is Christ’s Hospital (g.t?.). 

Horsham. Town of Victoria, 
Australia. It stands on the Wim- 
mera river, and on the main line 
between iMelboume and Adelaide, 
203 m. W.N.W. of the former. It 
is the commercial centre for the 
district and has irrigation works. 
Pop. 5,600. 


house brawl. 
The air of the 
song, which was 
sung at the close 
of all ojBficial 
proceedings, was 
adapted from a 
German Com- 
munist party 
song, itself 
borrowed from a 
Salvation Army 
hymn. 

Hort, Fenton 
John Anthony 
(1828-92). Brit- 
Mary’s church, ish theologian. 

^ Born in Dublin, 

April 23, 1828, be was educated at 
Rugby and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. After distinguishing him- 
self in several fields of scholarship, 
he was ordained 1854 and was a 
Hertfordshire vicar, 1857-72. In 
1872 he became fellow and lecturer 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
in 1878 the Hulsean professor of 
divinity, and in 1887 the Lady 
Margaret lecturer in divinity. 
He died Nov. 30, 1892. 

Hort is chiefly known for his 
work on the N.T., in which he was 
associated .with Westcott and 


1868, and educated at the naval 
academy of Fiume. After having 
commanded the Austrian fleet 
towards the end of the First 
Great War, he organized a White 
Army to fight the Hungarian 
soviet republic. The Commun- 
ists were defeated, and Horthy 
assumed the title of administra- 
tor of the realm in 1920. Although 
he fostered friendship with Ger- 
many and Italy, he became neutral 
in 1939; but Hungary’s adherence 
to the Tripartite Pact of Nov. 
19, 1940, made her a satellite of 

the Axis powers. 

When Hun- 
garian troops 
invaded Yugo- 
slavia on April 
11, 1941, 

Horthy issued 
a justification. 

In Sept. Hil- 
ler and the 

former’s headquarters, with the 
result that Hungarian troops were 
sent to the Russian front. (3n Feb. 
16, 1942, Horthy nominated his son 
Stephen as deputy-regent, but 
the latter was killed on the 



Horsley, Sir Victor Alex- 
ander Hadbn (1857-1916). Eng- 
lish surgeon. Born at Kensington, 
April 14, 1857, he graduated from 
University College, London. Dur- 
ing 1891-93 he was Fullerian 
professor at the Royal Institu- 
tion; from 1886 surgeon to the 
National Hospital for Paralysis 
and Epilepsy; and from 1906 
consulting surgeon at University 
College Hospital, where he made a 
reputation as practitioner in facial 
surgery. He was knighted in 1902. 
In 1916 he went to Mesopotamia 
(Iraq) as consultant to the British 
forces, and issued a strong in- 
dictment of the medical organiza- 
tion there, but died of heat- 
stroke, July 16. He was an 
advocate of temperance and 
women’s suffrage. 

Horst. High grouna which 
owes its elevation directly to fault 
movements. Horsts are com- 
monly elongated ridges bounded 
on either side by faults. They 
may have been pushed up from 
below, or the ground level on either 
side may have been lowered by 
vertical earth movements ; See 
Earth Movement : Fault. 

Horst Wessel Song. German 
Nazi party anthem. It was 
written by a young Nazi, Horst 
Wessel, who, according to the 
party, had been killed In a fight 
with Communists, but had actu- 
,ally met his death in a public- 


Lightfoot. One of the committee 
appointed to revise the text of the 
N.T., with Westcott he published 
the edition on which the R.V. was 
largely based ; his introduction is 
an outstanding piece of critical 
scholarship. Consult Life and 
Letters, ed. Sir A. Hort, 1896. 

Horta. Seaport of the Azores 
and capital of the island of Fayal, 
giving its name to a district. It 
possesses a good harbour, wireless 
station, and coaling facilities. 
Pop. 7,000. 

Horten. Seaport of Norway, in 
the fylke or eo. of Vestfold. It 
stands on the W. shore of Oslo 
Fjord, almost opposite Moss, 32 m. 
direct and 66 m. by rly, S. of Oslo. 
The adjoining Karl-Johansvaem 
is the chief Norwegian naval 
arsenal. There are' ship-building 
yards, an observatory, and a 
nautical museum. Pop. 10,775. 

Hortensius, Quintus (114-50 
B.G.). Roman orator. A supporter 
of the aristocratic party, he held 
various high offices, including the 
consulship in 69. A representative 
of the Asian or bombastic style of 
oratory, and noted for his retentive 
memory, he was considered the 
greatest advocate of his time until 
surpassed by Cicero. He defended 
Verres (g.v.). 

Horthy de Nagybanya, 

Nicolas Vitez (b. 1868). Regent 
of Hungary, 1920-44. Horthy 
was born at Kenderes, June 18, 


Russian front in Aug. The regent 
asked for armistice terms on 
Oct. 15, 1944, and was deposed 
next day, being transferr^ to 
Germany. He was captured at 
Weilheim, Upx>er Bavaria, by 
troops of the U.S. 7th army on 
May 1, 1945. Imprisoned at 
Nuremberg, he was released, again 
arrested at the request of Yugo- 
slavia, held by U.S. authorities 
until 1948, then finally released, 
when he went to Portugal. 

Horticultural Society, Royal. 
Association established in 1804 to 
collect information about the culti- 
vation of plants and trees and to 
encourage every branch of horti- 
culture. It established a Journal 
in 1807, and was incorporated in 
1809. Until 1928 its offices were 
the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vin- 
cent Square, London, S.W., and in 
that year a new hall was opened in 
Greycoat St., Westminster. It 
has gardens at Wisley, Surrey, 
inaugurated in 1903, where experi- 
ments are carried out in its 
laboratory and research station. 
The society has about 27,000 
feUows and associates, and grants 
diplomas to gardeners, horti- 
culturists, and teachers. 

Horti(^ture (Lat. hortus, a 
garden ; cuUura, cultivation). The 
term under which are ^ouped 
all methods of gardening as 
practised in private, public, 
botanical, market, and experi- 
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mental gardens and plant nur- 
series. It embraces the cultiva- 
tion of ornamental trees and 
shrubs, tree, bush, and cane 
fruits, vegetables, hardy and half- 
hardy flowering plants, alpines, 
plants suitable for the greenhouse 
and conservatory, and flowers 
and vegetables for the production 
of seeds. 

Commercial horticulture is an 
industry employing large numbers 
of men and women in growing 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers 
for the markets, and in nurseries 
where plants are propagated on a 
large scale. Another important 
business is cultivating flowering 
plants and vegetables for the 
seeds used by professional and 
private gardeners. Horticulture 
since the beginning of the 20th 
century has become highly 
specialised. Public parks and 
gardens, a feature of aU large 
towns, are under the care of 
superintendents who bave under- 
gone special training. 

Courses for students of horti- 
culture are held in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew ; the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s gardens at 
Wisley; Wye college; and the 
women’s college at Studley. Ex- 
perimental work is carried on at 
the John Innes horticultural 
institution, Herts ; E. Mailing and 
Long Ashton research stations; 
Seale-Hayne College; and Read- 
ing university. Insecticides and 
fungicides have been improved 
by researches carried out by horti- 
cultural chemists. The national 
diploma in horticulture, equiva- 
lent to a degree, in gardening, is 
awarded by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. Flower societies 
further the production of special 
blooms, fortnightly exhibitions 
are held in London by the R.H.S., 
and horticultural shows draw 
crowds to Southport, Shrewsbury, 
Edinburgh, and Leicester. Bo- 
tanical exploration has enriched 
the British collections of plants 
with introductions from China, 
Assam, Burma, and other coun- 
tries. Hew and improved fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables have been 
raised by hybridisation in garden 
or nursery. 

Horton, Robert Formal (1855 
-1934). British Congregationalist 
divine and writer. Born in London, 
Sept. 18, 1855, he was educated at 
Shrewsbury school and New Col- 
lege, Oxford. In 1880 he accepted 
an invitation to become mini.ster 
of a new church, formed by the 
Congregationalists at Hampstead. 
A building was erected in Lynd- 
hurst Road, and Horton soon won 


a reputation as a preacher and as 
an organizer of social activities. 
In 1903 he was chairman of the 
Congregational Union. Although 
a D.D., he regarded himself as a 
layman, his attitude being that 
a separate priesthood was un- 
necessary. He became known as 
a theologian, taking somewhat 
advanced views on the inspiration 
of the Bible. His writings include 
Inspiration and the Bible, 1888; 
The Teaching of Jesus, 1895 ; 
Oliver Cromwell, 1897 ; The Hero 
of Heroes, 1911 ; Autobiography, 
1917. Retiring in 1930, he died 
March 30, 1934. A Life by A. 
Peel appeared in 1937. , 

Horus. Egyptian deity. Hawk- 
headed, he was perhaps the totem 
of a hawk clan, whose victory 
originated the Horus-name borne 
by the dynastic kings, afterwards 
being deemed a sun-god, the son 
of Hathor. As Horus the child, the 
Greek Harpocrates, he appears in 
human form; sometimes, under 
Buddhist influence, on a lotus 
blossom. See Egypt ; Osiris. 

Horvath, Mihail (1809-78). 
Hungarian historian and states- 
man. Bom at Szentes, Oct. 20, 
1809, Horvath was ordained, be- 
came professor of Hungarian at 
Vienna in 1844, and was ap- 
pointed bishop of Csanad in 1848. 
An ardent supporter of Hungarian 
independence, he was made min- 
ister of public instruction and 
worship after the rising of 1848, 
but after the Hungarian defeat 
was forced into exile. Although 
condemned to death, he returned 
under the amnesty of 1867, and 
later entered the diet, a supporter 
of De4k. He died at Karlsbad 
Aug. 19, 1878. Among his his- 
torical works are History of the 
Hungarians, 1842-46 ; History of 
Hungary, 1859-63. 

Horwich. Urban dist. and town 
of Lancashire, England. It is 5 m. 
W. by N. of Bolton, on the rail- 
way. There are large locomotive 

works here. 

Other industries 
include coal min- 
ing, stone quarry- 
ing, bleaching, 
cotton spinning, 
and dyeing. In 
the vicinity are 

Horwich arms *>1® Rjvington 

Reservoirs and 
Rivington Pike (alt. 1,500 ft.). 
Pop. 15,680. 

Hosanna. Word derived from 
the Hebrew hosheea na anna. Save 
(us) we pray (Ps. 118). From the 
use of the words Save, we pray, 
used on that occasion, the last day 
of the feast of Tabernacles was 



known as the Great Hosanna. The 
word Hosanna, which acquired a 
kind of liturgical use as an exclama- 
tion of praise, was shouted by the 
assembled crowd as our Lord en- 
tered Jerusalem on Palm Sunday 
(Matt. 21, Mark 11, John 12). A 
kind of equivalent to the Roman 
lo triumphe / it is retained m the 
Sanctus of the Mass, and is used 
in the hymns for Palm Sunday. 

Hose. Covering for the legs and 
feet. The term formerly included 
the breeches or chausses when 
both were a single garment. Early 
in the 16th century the two be- 
came separate articles, the upper 
part being known as the upper 
stocks or tmnk hose, and, later, 
breeches, and the lower as the 
nether stocks, and afterwards as 
stockings {q.v.). See Hosiery. 

Hose. Flexible pipe for the 
conveyance of fluids, often between 
a fixed and a moving point. The 
principal types of hose are: (1) 
plain rubber, or rubber reinforced 
with layers of canvas ; ( 2 ) canvas ; 

(3) leather with riveted seams; 

(4) armoured, consisting of rubber 
or canvas protected from wear and 
sharp bends by wire wound spirally 
round it from end to end. For 
high pressures of liquids or gases 
the walls are specially strength- 
ened. ' Suction hose is that through 
which a fluid is drawn by suction ; 
it is protected from collapse by 
extra-rigid wall construction, or 
by a wire wound layer. 

The principal uses of hoses are 
in connexion with water, e.g. a 
garden hose, fire-engine hose, and 
water crane hose for watering 
locomotives ; with oil, as for con- 
necting the pumps of an oil-tank 
steamer to an oil-pipe line ; with 
petrol, etc., in filling the tanks of 
motor vehicles from a pump ; with 
steam and air, as applied to the 
steam and air connexions between 
the vehicles of a train ; with air for 
the power supply to pneumatic 
tools, and in sandblasting, clean- 
ing, etc. 

Hose reels are revolving drums 
upon which lengths of e.g. garden 
hose or fire-engine hose are wound. 
Hose connexions, where high pres- 
sures occur, are made by flanged 
and bolted joints ; for coupling the 
flexible hose pipes on the brake 
system between railway vehicles 
a clip is attached to the end of 
each length. By placing the two 
clips together and giving them a 
part turn, they are quickly 
coupled together. 

Hosea. One of the minor pro- * 
phets of the O.T. He was a son 
of Beeri, and was born in the 
Northern kingdom of Israel, of 
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which he is the only prophet whose 
utterances have survived in book 
form. He flourished in the reigns of 
Uzziah, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, and 
of Jeroboam, king of Israel. 

The first three chapters of his 
book consist of a parable, related 
as a personal incident, which sym- 
bolises the exile of Israel and its 
restoration. The remaining chap- 
ters contain a series of prophecies, 
evidently of different periods, in 
which Hosea laments the immor- 
ality and idolatry of the people and 
their political strifes. He strongly 
emphasises the love of God for His 
people, and the fact that He de- 
mands loving-kindness rather than 
sacrifice. In this Hosea introduces 
a new note into Jewish theology. 
His style is obscure, and the book 
as we now have it appears to con- 
tain many later interpolations. 

Hoshangabad. District, sub- 
division, and town of India, in the 
Narbada division, Madhya union. 
The district has a number of cotton 
ginning and pressing factories. 
Wheat is the principal crop, the 
exports consisting mainly of agri- 
cultural produce, and the imports 
salt, sugar, and rice. Hoshangabad 
town is a local trade centre. Area 
gf district, 5,707 sq. m. Pop. of 
district, 823,586, mainly Hindus; 
town, 13,290. 

Hosbiarpur. District, sub- 
division, and town of India. In the 
Jullundur division, E. Punjab, it 
has the Beas and Sutlej rivers to 
form part of the boundary. Wheat, 
grain, and maize are the chief 
crops, and the chief industry is the 
manufacture of cotton goods. The 
tribes are Jats, Rajputs, and 
Gujars. Area, district, 2,195 sq. 
m. Pop. district, 1,170,323 ; sub- 
division, 322,000 ; town, 43,000. 

Hosiery. Knitted goods of aU 
kinds. In hand-knitting a loop is 
formed upon a plain needle and is 
caused to intersect with another 
loop, the work continuing one 
stitch at a time in horizontal rows, 
a fabric of interdependent loops 
being the result. In 1589 the Rev. 
William Lee, of Calverton, Notts, 
introduced his knitting frame for 
forming a whole row of loops at 
one operation. The thread was laid 
along a row of horizontal needles 
made of spring wire and hooked 
at the ends. The thread was 
pressed by the action of sinkers 
into loops hanging between each of 
these needles and was simultan- 
eously slipped under the beards or 
hooks of the needles. The loops 
of the previous row were then 
pushed over the closed beards and 
thus over the ends of the needle, 
making a continuous flat web of 


fabric, capable of being sewn into 
tubular and other shapes. 

These main principles are still 
observed, although important ad- 
ditions have been made. Moses 
Mellor of Nottingham adapted the 
knitting frame to rotary principles. 
Means of narrowing or fashioning 
the fabric were added, and eventu- 
ally vertical needles were employed 
and seamless stockings were then 
made. William Cotton’s rotary 
frame has been chiefly instru- 
mental in enabling high class 
fashioned hosiery to be produced 
at little cost. Townsend’s needle 
carrying a small hinged latch, in- 
vented 1856, facilitated the pro- 
duction of cheap and fancy goods. 
Warp knitting machines, forming 
vertical rows of loops intersected 
between threads stretched warp- 
wise, make both plain and fancy 
fabrics. Knitting machines of a 
high automatism turn out fully 
fashioned stockings in various 
stitches requiring only to be cut 
apart and seamed at the toe ; also 
multicoloured and patterned fab- 
rics of the fair isle type. 

Hosiery goods are made to cer- 
tain gauges, the gauge being the 
number of needles in one inch, and 
in several materials, chiefly wool, 
cotton, and silk. Undergarments 
such as singlets and drS,wers are 
the principal product. In addition 
to hose, knitted coats, sweaters, 
jerseys, gloves, neckties, caps, 
shawls, and waistcoats are made 
extensively. Leicester is the prin- 
cipal seat of the British industry ; 
a high class of goods is made in 
Nottingham ; Hawick is the chief 
centre in Scotland. Articles are 
hand-knitted for sale in N. Scot- 
land and command higher prices 


than similar machine-made goods. 
The knitting of cheap cotton 
articles is carried on in Saxony, 
U.S.A., and Japan, Knitting. 

Hoskins, John (d. 1664). Eng- 
lish miniature painter. Employed 
at the court of Charles I, he exe- 
cuted miniatures of the king and 
queen, the countess of Dysart, and 
others of the royal entourage. 
Alexander and Samuel Cooper 
were among his pupils. He is 
credited with some early portraits 
in oils. See Miniature. 

Hosmer, Haeeiet Goodhue 
(1830-1908). American sculptor. 
Bom at Watertown, Mass., Oct. 9, 
1830, daughter of a doctor, she 
studied art in Boston, and later in 
Rome, where most of her life was 
spent. Her sculpture, in spite of 
a certain coldness of feeling, shows 
considerable structural sense. 
Examples are to be seen in the 
Metropolitan Museum of New 
York, and at St. Louis, while at 
Ashridge Park, Herts, are gates 
made after her designs. She died 
at her birthplace, Feb. 21, 1908. 

Hospice (Lat. hospitiumt place 
of entertainment). House of shel- 
ter for travellers in a dangerous 
country. The best known hospices 
are in the Swiss Alps, instituted 
probably for the sake of pilgrims 
going to and from Rome and 
maintained by monastic orders. 
The Great St, Bernard hospice, 
founded in 962, is noted for its 
rescues of travellers overtaken by 
cold and the breed of dogs trained 
to the work. Others are the St. 
Gotthard, started in the 13th 
century, the Simplon, the Little 
St. Bernard, and the one on Mont 
Cenis. Homes for the destitute and 
sick are also called hospices. 


HOSPITAL: HISTORY AND TYPES 

^ H. A. J. Iiaml), A.B.I.B.A., Editor, Hospital and Healtn Management 

In addition to this general sketch there are articles on all the great 
hospitals, e.g. Guy's, London, S. Bartholomew's, See Ainbulance; 
Medicine; Red Cross; and the articles on Diphtheria; Tubercu- 
losis; and other diseases; also Hdtel Dieu 


The art of healing and the care 
of the sick has, during the greater 
part of the known history of the 
world, been associated with re- 
ligion, or what stood for religion. 
The Asklepiadae, the supposed de- 
scendants of Asklepios (latinised 
as Aesculapius), who was wor- 
shipped as a god by the Greeks, 
were an order or caste of priests. 
The knowledge of medicine was re- 
garded as a sacred secret to be 
transmitted from father to son in 
these families. 

Hippocrates (c. 460-377 b.c.), 
celebrated physician of antiquity, 
in his famous professional oath, 
swears by “Apollo the Healer, and 


by Asklepios, and aU the gods and 
goddesses.” In Cairo Museum is 
to be seen a sepulchral stele of a 
physician to a royal hospital of the 
time of the Pharaohs. At Philae, a 
part of the temple was dedicated 
to I-em-hotep, whose name in later 
times became synonymous with 
Asklepios, but, generally speaking, 
the mental attitude of the pagan 
world to the sick was indifferent 
or actively selfish, and, although 
the sick betook themselves to the 
temples for cure, a hospital in 
any shape approaching modern 
institutions was not established 
until some time after the beginning 
of the Christian era. 



With, the Christian era came 
greater compassion for, and active 
sympathy with, the sick and suffer- 
ing. In A.D, 380 the first hospital 
in Europe was founded by a 
Christian patrician, Lady Fabiola, 
and more than 100 years later 
Justinian built the celebrated hos- 
pital of S, John at Jerusalem. This 
institution was the birthplace of 
the military order at present repro- 


of the theological faculty. The 
approximate dates of some of the 
earliest hospitals, i.e. houses for 
wayfarers, sick, aged and infirm, 
insane and lepers, are as follow; 
H6tel Dieu, Paris, 660 ; S. Nicho- 
las, Nantwich, 1087 ; S. John the 
Baptist and S. Nicholas, Canter- 
bury, 1089 ; S, Leonard, Bentley, 
Derbyshire, and S. Cross, Bath, 
1100; S. Bartholomew’s, Roohes- 
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ing were founded : Addenbrooke’s, 
Cambridge, 1719 ; Guy’s, 1724 ; S. 
George’s, 1734; Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary, 1736 ; Rotunda Hos- 
pital, Dublin, 1746 ; Middlesex, 
1746; and S. Luke’s, 1761. But 
the majority of hospitals were 
instituted in the 19th century. 

Among those whose work has 
most helped to perfect hospitals 
during the 19th century must be 
mentioned Joseph Lister, and Flor- 
ence Nightingale. Lister worked 
in the direction of the prevention 
of septic infection of wounds, and 
instituted a treatment which has 
had a lasting effect on the practice 
of his profession generally and the 
surgical side of hospital work. 
Florence Nightingale, the pioneer 
of modern nursing, revolutionised 
the nursing side of military hos- 
pitals, and her work has greatly in- 
fluenced the nurse-training schools 
of hospitals. 


sented by the order of S. John of 
Jerusalem. It is recorded that soon 
after this event 36 hospitals were 
erected in Constantinople, which 
had become the seat of the govern- 
ment of the Roman empire. 

In medieval times, in Britain, 
the sick were treated and housed 
in monastic institutions, and the 
medical treatment was closely 
supervised by the priests, and 
although in Europe many univer- 
sities and medical corporations 
were founded, the purely medical 
art did not develop, and as late as 
the 16th century it was but a part 


ter, 1108 ; S. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, Smithfield, 1123 ; S. Thomas’s 
Hospital, S.E., 1200. Only three 
of these survive. 

After the dissolution of the 
monasteries, hospital service in 
England was in abeyance. Before 
his death, Henry VIII restored S. 
Thomas’s and determined to give 
back S. Bartholomew’s, which was 
refounded in 1663. Bethlem, 
Christ’s Hospital, and BrideweU 
were also restored about the same 
date. There was but little increase 
in the number of hospitals until 
the 18th century, when the foUow- 


As of special importance in con- 
nexion with the art of healing and 
the perfection of hospital practice 
must be mentioned the discovery 
of methods of obtaining anaes- 
thesia and the application of light, 
radio-activity, and electricity for 
diagnostic purposes and treatment. 
The property of X-rays has proved 
of the highest importance in medi- 
cine and surgery, and its employ- 
ment is one of the leading features 
of institutional work, especially 
in mass mmiature radiography for 
the detection of tuberculosis 
among industrial workers. In the 
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modem hospital, treatment under 
these branches and remedial mas- 
sage are widely used. 

Voluntary hospitals have existed 
for centuries and have distin- 
guished themselves by quality of 
work and initiative. Their constitu- 
tion is flexible ; they provide an 
atmosphere in which individual 
effort and enterprise can flourish. 
Under their aegis, and through 
their training schools, British 
medical and nursing professions 
have reached a high standard. 
Hospitals like Guy’s, the Lon- 
don, S. Bartholomew’s, and S. 
Thomas’s — ^the last very seriously 
damaged by bombs in 1940 — are 
household names in Great Britain. 

Mental Hospitals 

Except in a few instances, 
voluntary hospitals have not been 
provided for mental, chronic, or 
infectious cases. But as regards 
mental hospitals, the Society of 
Friends founded about 1791 the 
Retreat at York. Then humane 
methods of treatment began. In 
1808 an Act gave authority for the 
provision of asylums. But it was 
not until Lord Shaftesbury inter- 
vened on behalf of these unfor- 
tunate people, becoming chairman 
of a lunacy commission in 1834, 
that progress was made. His ener- 
gies laid the foundations of the 
Act of 1890, which is the basis of 
administration of mental hos- 
pitals today. In 1930 a more pro- 
gressive Mental Treatment Act 
was passed, and further reforms 
can be effected under the National 
Health Service Act, 1946. Mental 
hospitals are arranged on the villa 
system, separate units, separately 
staffed, being scattered in enclosed 
park land. This arrangement per- 
mits of patients of similar type 
being nursed together. 

Hospitals under local public 
government have developed since 
the passing of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1929, and to meet the 
needs of war casualties, both civi- 
lian and service. The number of 
general patients in them exceeds 
the number in voluntary hospitals, 
and they are almost wholly respon- 
sible for patients suffering from 
mental and infectious complaints. 

In France, Germany, Scandi- 
navia, and other W. European 
countries, voluntary hospitals are 
provided both by religious and 
philanthropic bodies, and in the 
countries with large R.C. popula- 
tions many hospitals are staffed 
by religious communities. In the 
U.S.A., broadly, hospitals take in 
all classes of the community, the 
wealthy, in private or semi-private 
wards, contributing a sum which 


with other resources helps others 
to secure benefits at a low charge 
or free. In Canada many hospitals 
are maintained on the same lines 
as in the U.S.A., but a number 
receive a state grant and payments 
are made by municipalities to- 
wards maintenance of patients. 
Each Australian state has its own 
method of dealing with the ques- 
tion, but there is one point of 
resemblance — ^aU hospitals are 
more or less dependent upon the 
state government for jEunds. New 
Zealand municipal bodies have a 
voice in the management of hos- 
pitals, and, with the government, 
find the bulk of the fimds. 

The disadvantage of building 
hospitals in populated surround- 
ings is apparent. To avoid noise, it 
is desirable that they be sited on 
the outskirts of towns, with ample 
grounds for future expansion. 
Transport facilities are important. 
All hospitals should be easily 
accessible by road and rail. Build- 
ings should be designed to inspire 
confidence and cheerfulness, with 
strong clean lines and large win- 
dows, relying for effect on mass 
and not on detail. Patients now 
go to hospital in order to get 
well, not to die. 

Vertical Planning 

Ideals in planning hospitals are 
flexibility in the disposition of 
rooms and walls, and few corridors 
with every care taken to eliminate 
noise. One method of flexible 
planning is the “ grid ” system of 
spacing units, with light movable 
intern^ walls that can be adjusted 
to suit new needs. For a large 
central hospital, vertical planning 
is probably best, especially if the 
foundations are on rock. It is also 
more economical. An outstanding 
event of 1938 was the opening of 
the Birmingham hospital centre 
(later named the Queen Elizabeth 
hospital), a striking example of 
vertical planning, with novel ideas 
in the arrangement of operating 
theatres. See Birmingham illus., 
p. 1175. 

The number of beds to a ward 
varies, but 18 to 24 is common ; the 
tendency being towards smaller 
wards, as more homely. There are 
two methods of placing the beds. 
They can either have heads against 
the outside waU, with an allowance 
of 100-125 sq. ft. per bed, or be 
placed parallel to the external walls 
in groups of four, with steel and 
glass screens dividing one group 
from the next. The principal ad- 
vantage of this latter method is 
psychological. It also allows more 
window space. It was introduced 
into England at the Hertford 


county hospital. Risks of cross 
infection can be avoided by having 
no communicating corridors, open 
balconies for patients, and corri- 
dors at the back for staff use. 

The increasing use of X-rays 
necessitates more accommodation 
for equipment. Suites desirable are 
barium meal, enema, and heavy 
bone ; chest ; surgical unit ; small 
bone and skull, and, when neces- 
sary, dental ; film processing, view- 
ing, reporting, and records ; wait- 
ing and rest rooms. There should 
be dressing-rooms to every suite. 

The kitchen is most important. 
Many hospitals have heat storage 
cookers with solid fuel, or draw- 
back ovens. Others have wall or 
central ranges for solid fuel, gas^, 
or electricity. Wired glass hoods, 
with extract ducts, placed over 
cooking equipment <kaw off aU 
'Cooking odour. 

Walls and Floors 

Rubber in vulcanised tiles is 
popular for flooring wards and 
corridors as it reduces noise. This 
also applies to cork linoleum, which 
is germ-resisting, but needs careful 
laying. Teak strip and wood blocks 
are also used. Sanitary suites and 
operating theatres should have 
hard floors of tile, or terrazzo. If 
laid with ebonite fillets, cracking is 
prevented. The walls should be 
finished with a hard plaster and 
glaze-painted, with tiled dadoes in 
some departments. Dust traps 
should be avoided, and doors 
should be flush panelled. 

The disadvantage of many heat- 
ing systems is the presence of 
pipes which harbour dust and 
disfigure walls. Panel heating is 
popular because of the absence of 
pipes ; it consists of steel tubing 
concealed by ceiling or floor grids, 
through wMch hot air circulates. 

Ward lighting may consist of 
pendants with diffused shades, and 
bedhead lights ; or a combination 
of direct and indirect lighting. 
Skirting or floor lights for night 
use are desirable. Operating 
theatres should have a high inten- 
sity of shadowless light. 

Sanatoria should be easy of 
access from the districts they 
serve, and sited in places free from 
fog and dust, though not neces- 
sarily among pine trees. Planning 
should be approached from the 
point of view of the medical 
superintendent and the ratepayer, 
as well as the patient. 

Quarters for nurses and domes- 
tic staff should be homely and 
attractive, near the hospital, but 
screened from it, with own garden. 
It is usual to have separate rooms 
for the staff, and self-contained 
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flats for senior members. There is 
a growing demand, however, for 
senior members of the nursing and 
domestic staff to be allowed to be 
non-resident. 

TVom the heavy scars borne by 
British hospitals after the Second 
Great War it may seem that the 
needs of the public can best be 
served by the establishment of 
health centres, in which the main 
features would be preventive medi- 
cine and social hygiene. Here there 
should be ample facilities’ for en- 
joyment, and bureaux for dis- 
cussions on bodily health prob- 
lems and maternity clinics. The 
clinic which signifies a special 
department of a hospital, e.g. that 
for treating venereal disease, 
should not be confused with a 
cUnic provided for the welfare of 
the people. The word is of Greek 
origin, and referred originally to 
the bedridden person or inmate of 
a hospital. The ideal combination 
is found in Bristol, where health 


ment in 1945 delayed legislation, 
but a bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of a comprehensive 
health service became law in 1946. 
The administration of all hospitals, 
other than teaching hospitals, is 
entrusted to regional health boards. 
Each region is such that its services 
can be conveniently associated 
with a university medical school. 
Each board is required to appoint 
a local hospital management com- 
mittee for each large hospital or 
related group of hospitals. Special 
arrangements are provided for 
hospitals or groups designated by 
the minister of Health as providing 
facilities for undergraduate or 
post-graduate clinical teaching. 
The general system does not 
cover the teaching hospitals, which 
have their own separate boards 
of governors, including members 
nominated by the university, the 
regional board, and the senior staff 
of the hospital itself. The cost of 
the .scheme was previously esti- 


Hospitallers, Kotghts, or 
Knights op S. John op Jeru- 
salem. Order founded or sane- 
tioned by Pope 
^ Paschal 11 in 

1113. Its nucleus 
formed in the 
services of a hos- 
pital founded ori- 
ginally for tend- 
ing pilgrims. To 
Hospitallers. Badge liospital sun- 
of the Knights of ardent and 
S. John of Jeru- self-denying 
Salem spirits attached 

themselves after the capture of 
Jerusalem by the first crusaders. 
To the vows of celibacy, chastity, 
and poverty common to religious 
orders were attached vows of mili- 
tary service, primarily for the pro- 
tection of pilgrims and ultimately 
for the defence of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. Like the Knights Templars 
{q,v.) who were founded shortly 
afterwards, the order was joined 
by many men of birth and rank. 


and public assistance committees 
coordinate their medical services 
and provide for their patients a 
central health clinic. 

There are good arguments for 
and against voluntary hospitals 
being taken over and managed by 
a state department or under local 
government. The hospital point 
of view is that the voluntary 
system may be said to have a soul, 
every hospital-trained doctor, 
nurse, and social and other worker 
being imbued with the idea that 
the patient comes first. It is felt 
that a state or municipal system 
might possibly lead to more 
mechanical, less humane, admin- 
istration and treatment. 

Yet, particularly since about 
1912, national services concerned 
with the individual have been built 
up with increasing momentum. 
Greatest of these was the national 
health insurance scheme, which 
between 1912 and 1948 provided 
general practitioner service for all 
workers earning up to £420 per 
annum, and additional benefits 
over a limited and vai^ig field. 
School medical and child welfare 
services were also brought into 
being. Hospital services were 
developed so as to isolate infee- 


mated at £152,000,000. 

Under the Health Service Act 
almost all voluntary and public 
hospitals were transferred to the 
minister of Health, July 5, 1948. 
This does not apply to the endow- 
ments of voluntary hospitals, which 
passed to a new fund. The service 
includes health centre and family 
doctor services, in which personal 
advice on health and treatment by 
doctors and dentists can be made 
at the patient's choice. Hospital 
and consultant services are made 
available not only at hospitals, 
institutions, and clinics, but also, 
where necessary, at health centres 
and the patient’s home. 

Bibliography. Hospitals and 
Asylums of the World, H. 0. 
Burdett, 1891-93 ; The Mediaeval 
Hospitals of England, R. M. Clay, 
1909 ; The Romance of the 
Voluntary Hospital Movement, 
E. A. Delbert and L. G. R. Howard ; 
Hospital Organization and Manage- 
ment, J. E. Stone, 2nd ed. 1932 ; 
P.E.P. Report on British Health 
Services, 1937 ; M.O.H. Report of 
the Chief Medical Officer on the 
State of Public Health during Six 
Years of War, H.M.S.O.. 1946, 


The two orders became rivals, 
both playing an active part in the 
history of the Crusades. But at the 
beginning of the 14th century the 
establishment of the Templars in 
France, England, and elsewhere 
was suppressed. In 1291 the Hos- 
pitallers were compelled to relin- 
quish their hold upon Acre and to 
retire to Cyprus. In 1310 they cap- 
tured Rhodes, which they held as 
the advance guard of Christendom 
against the Turks, until it was con- 
quered by Suleiman the Magnifi- 
cent in , 1522. They retreated to 
Crete, whence they were trans- 
ferred by Charles V to Malta in 
1530 ; after which they became 
known as the Knights of Malta. 
They retained the island until the 
knights were dispersed when Napo- 
leon took possession of it in 1798 
on his way to Egypt, after which 
it passed into the possession of 
England. The existing English 
order is engaged in organizing 
hospital work. /See Red Cross; 
S. John of Jerusalem. 

Hospital Ship. Vessel used for 
the transport of the sick and 
wounded of the armed services. 

In the Royal 
Navy such ships 
are often used as 


tious sick. After 1930 the old poor 
law hospitals were brought within 
the administration of many local 
authorities, 

A White Paper on a national 
health service appeared in 1944, 
and showed what was meant by a 
comprehensive service, how it 
would fit in with what had been 
done in the past, and what was 
being done. The change of govern- 



Hospital Ship. H.M.S. Maine, one ot the British hospital 
ships used during the Second Great War 


floating hospitals 
to receive and 
treat casualties 
until they are fit 
to return to duty, 
or, if their re- 
covery is likely to 
be delayed, until 
they can be trans- 
ferred to a base 
hospital. Nor- 
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mally the function of a hospital 
ship is to bring wounded to a base 
hospital or to return them to their 
own country. During the N. 
Africa campaigns of the Second 
Great War, hospital ships took 
wounded from the advancing 
battle to base hospitals in Egypt, 
as distance and road conditions 
prevented transport by land. 

In peace only a few hospital 
ships are kept in commission. The 
wartime hospital ship is generally 
a passenger vessel converted for 
the purpose, with swinging cots, 
hoists for patients, and all the 
usual hospital equipment, dispen- 
saries, and dressing, operating, and 
X-ray rooms. In size they range 
from small boats to ocean-going 
liners. The medical and nursing 
staff are provided by the army or 
the navy, according to whether 
the ship is administered by the 
war ofi&ce or the admiralty. Navi- 
gation and engine room staffs are 
merchant navy personnel ; no 
officers or other ranks of the fight- 
ing services may be carried except 
as patients. 

By the Hague Convention of 
1907, hospital ships must be 
painted white with a broad hori- 
zontal band of green ; if supported 
by private individuals or societies, 
the band must be red. The ship 
must fly the Eed Cross as well as 
her national flag. A later amend- 
ment requires large red crosses, 
which can be illuminated at night, 
to be fixed to decks and hatches, 
clearly visible to aircraft. When a 
hospital ship is lying in port or 
anchorage she must maintain 
black-out precautions. Hospital 
ships must not be used for any 
purpose of offence or of transport 
(except the transport of medical 
stores). Their names must be 
communicated to the belligerent 
states. 

Although a signatory of the 
Geneva Convention, Germany re- 
peatedly flouted its clauses rela- 
tive to hospital ships in both Great 
Wars. At Dunkirk in 1940 and 
Anzio in 1943, hospital ships em- 
barking Allied wounded were 
deliberately attacked by aircraft 
in daylight. Over 100 British hos- 
pital ships were in service in the 
Second G^reat War. 

Hospital Sunday. Day on 
which traditionally the offertories 
collected at churches and chapels 
of all religious denomiaations are 
put into a fund for the benefit of 
all medical charities in the dis- 
trict. Collections made for specific 
institutions after appeal from the 
pulpit were for long customary. 
At Aberdeen since 1784 the con- 


gregations of all denominations 
have devoted their alms on the 
first Sunday of the year to the 
Aberdeen Royal Infirmary. 

Universal collections for volun- 
tary hospitals are more recent. 
The credit for the first suggestion 
of one belongs to T. B. Wright, 
one of the proprietors of the Mid- 
land Counties Herald, who pro- 
posed it in an article in that paper, 
Oct. 13, 18^9. Canon Miller, then 
rector of Birmingham, supported 
the scheme, to the elaboration and 
working of which he devoted much 
time and ability, being one of the 
honorary secretaries of the Hospi- 
tal Sunday Fund, then started in 
Birmingham, from its commence- 
ment until his removal to Green- 
wich. The Wright Cottage Hos- 
pital at Perry Barr, Birmingham, 
and the MiUer Memorial Hospital 
at Greenwich commemorate the 
connexion of those two men with 
the Hospital Sunday Fund move- 
ment, which very soon spread 
through nearly every English- 
spealdng population in the world. 

In 1872 Thomas Wakley, editor 
of the Lancet, urged on the lord 
mayor and clergy of London the 
duty of organizing a Metropolitan 
Hospital Sunday Fund, and as a 
result of a meeting at the Mansion 
House the fund was instituted, the 
first annual collection taking place 
June 15, 1873. This fund has its 
headquarters at the Mansion 
House, and its annual receipts 
rose to £60,000-£70,000 ; following 
the nationalisation of hospitals in 
1948, however, changes in the 
organisation were mooted, and in 
1949 the receipts fell to £39,500. 

Hospital Train. Railway train 
adapted and used for the convey- 
ance of sick and wounded in war- 
time. Early hospital trains were 
generally rough improvisations, 
but during the First Great War a 
high standard was reached, and 
ambulance trains were an essential 
part of the army medical service, 
carrying up to 650 casualties. 

Shortly before the Second Great 
War, the four main rly. companies 
in Great Britain undertook to 
equip for the war office ambu- 
lance trains for home and overseas 
use. In the first months of war, 12 
home and 13 overseas ambulance 
trains were available ; nine of the 
last, shipped to France, were 
lost in the retreat to Dunkirk. 
Ambulance trains were little used 
in the African and Pacific cam. 
paigns, but 66 were built at rly. 
workshops for the British and 
U.S. armies after D-day. Each 
train was equipped with furnished 
cars for travelling staffs of doctors. 


nurses, and orderlies, kitchens and 
pharmacies, and wards for 
stretcher cases. The train crews 
were rly. employees, but the 
medical personnel were military. 

In addition to the military am- 
bulance trains, the rlys. provided 
34 civilian casualty evacuation 
trains which were stationed at 
strategic points in the U.K. for 
the removal of civilians injured in 
air raids. As they were never 
needed for this purpose, most were 
transferred to the military autho- 
rities. A total of 925 vehicles were 
converted, and between June 6, 
1944, and May 8, 1945, ambulance 
trains in Great Britain made 1,800 
journeys. See Ambulance illus. 

Host (Lat. kostia^ victim). A 
term used in the Vulgate or Latin 
version of the Bible for the animal 
offered as a sin offering, burnt 
offering, or peace offering. In the 
R.C. Church the term is applied to 
the consecrated wafer, believed to 
be the Body of Christ, which in the 
Mass is offered as a sacrifice. It is 
used also of the bread before its 
consecration. It would appear 
that in the old Spanish liturgy the 
unconsecrated elements were 
known as oblata (things offered). 
The Greek Church uses unleavened 
bread, the R.C. a wafer of unleav- 
ened flour ; in the Church of Eng- 
land, while High Church practice 
favours wafer bread, the rubric en- 
joins the use of *‘th.e best and 
purest wheat bread that conven- 
iently may be gotten.” See Com- 
munion, Holy ; Eucharist ; Mass ; 
Real Presence; Transubstantiation. 

Host. In pathology, the animal 
or plant upon which a parasite 
lives. Parasites usually produce 
disease in the host, completely de- 
stroying the ichneumon fly and 
certain caterpillars, impeding the 
growth of others. The mistletoe is 
a weU-known plant parasite, its 
host being usually the apple tree. 
In wheat rust, wheat is the host, 
rust a parasite. See Parasite. 

Hostage (old Fr., mod. otage). 
In war, a person held by one of two 
belligerent forces as security for 
the performance, or the non-per- 
formance, of specified acts by the 
other. The practice, universal and 
of immemorial antiquity, was an 
obviously convenient method in 
former times of securing faithful 
and prompt fulfilment by the van- 
quished of conditions imposed by 
the victor. At first, no doubt, it 
was employed to prevent procrast- 
ination in completing surrenders 
and in negotiating terms of peace, 
but the Romans extended this use 
and held hostages of rank as guar- 
antee for the continued loyalty of 




subjected peoples. Modern Euro- 
pean powers, Great Britain among 
tbem, have employed the same 
method in dealings with less civil- 
ized races, but as between civilized 
powers hostages have not been 
held for the performance of treaty 
obligations since the middle of the 
18th century. Hostages are now 
usually taken only by invading 
troops as a preventive measure 
against hostile action by the non- 
combatant population of occupied 
areas, and as security for the pay- 
ment of levies or fines imposed 
upon towns or districts by the 
occupying enemy. 

The taking and execution of hos- 
tages were revived in their most 
barbarous fornjs by the Germans 
during their occupation of Euro- 
pean countries from 1940. Local 
inhabitants were arrested and held 
as hosta.ges for the cooperative 
behaviour of their compatriots 
compelled to work for the German 
war machine. In the event of 
sabotage, a number of hostages 
would be executed. When any 
German official or collaborator was 
assassinated by patriots, promin- 
ent citizens would be arrested, and 
some each day executed until the 
persons responsible for the assas- 
sination surrendered or were 
handed over. During the German 
occupation of Norway, some 10,000 
Norwegian hostages were executed 
for sabotage or cooperation with 
the Allies ; 7,000 people were simi- 
larly killed in Belgium. These 
figures were far outnumbered in 
the mass slaughter of hostages in 
France where up to 100 persons 
were regularly slain as reprisal for 
the murder of one German soldier. 
Mass execution of hostages also 
took place in Russia and Italy 
during the occupation. 

Hoste, Sir William (1780- 
1828). British sailor. Born at In- 
goldisthorpe, Norfolk, Aug. 26, 
1780, he en- 
' tered the navy 
at thirteen. He 
served under 
; Nelson, who 
“ treated him 
as a son.’* He 
was present 
at Toulon, 
Cape St. Vin- 
cent, and the 
In 1805 

X Nelson moved 

Prom an engraving i'O fhe Am- 

phion, but he 
was at Algiers when Trafalgar was 
fought, and was “ almost over- 
whelmed at having missed the 
action and lost his friend. In 1808 
Hoste took the Amphion to the 


Adriatic, where he carried on a 
vigorous campaign against French 
merchant shipping as well as against 
war vessels, winning particular 
glory off Lissa, March 13, 1811, 
when he decisively defeated the 
greatly superior French and Vene- 
tian frigate squadron under Du- 
bourdieu. In the Bacchante he 
sailed again to the Adriatic, where 
he resumed his independent activi- 
ties ; in the land attack on 
Cattaro, on Jan. 5, 1814, he espec- 
ially distinguished himself. He 
was made a baronet that year, 
and died Deo. 6, 1828. 

Hostel (Lat. hospitium, place 
of entertainment for strangers). 
An inn. The use of the word in 
this sense was revived by Sir 
Walter Scott, in his romances, but 
is only literary. It is an old name 
for small unendowed colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and has 
been adopted for various resi- 
dential institutions for nurses, and 
students and workers of both 
sexes, run on semi-philanthropic 
lines, and not primarily for the 
profit of the promoters and man- 
agers. Hostels are provided in 
London and the provinces by the 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and other 
organizations, where young men 
or women of good character can 
obtain board and lodging at reason- 
able cost. During the Second 
Great War most religious, social, 
and yeuth organizations main- 
tained hostels for British, Domin- 
ion, and Allied troops on leave or 
on transit through towns. Most 
were operated in conjunction with 
canteens. Hostels were main- 
tained by the British government 
in industrial centres for the 
accommodation of directed labour. 
See Youth Hostel. 

Hot ^ Engine. External 
combustion engine that utilises 
the expansive force of heated air. 
There are two types, the Stirling 
and the Ericsson (Fig. 1). In the 
former the heated air is extracted 
and fresh air supplied for each cycle 
of the stroke; in the latter the 
same heated air is used over and 
over again, being passed through a 
metallic regenerator. 

A regenerator hot air engine, 
the most efficient, has two vertical 
cylinders ; the power cylinder, in * 
which the air is heated, and the 
displacer cylinder. In each cylin- 
der is a plunger connected by a 
coupling rod to a crank at each 
end of the flywheel shaft. The 
cranks are set at right angles, so 
that when one plunger is at the 
end of its stroke, the other is near 
the middle of a stroke. Beneath 
the power cylinder is a fire to heat 


hotbe d 

the afr, and between the power 
and displacer cylinders is a passage 
containing the regenerators. The 
hot air travels along the passage 
between the two cylinders and as 
it expands moves the displacer 
cylinder, converting the move- 
ment into work. As the air in the 
^splacer cylinder cools, its volume 
is reduced and it passes to the 
power cylinder through the re- 
generator, where it is reheated and 
used over again. 

Originally called calorie engines, 
hot air engines were invented 
early in the 19th century, but on 
account of their bulk, slow speed, 
and inefficiency of the external 
heating apparatus, they have been 
rapidly displaced by gas, oil, and 
steam engines. 

During the Second Great War 
Dutch engineers designed an engine 
with an efficiency some six times 
greater than that of the old type. 
By the employment of new steel 
alloys, the defects of burning and 
lealdng hitherto detracting from 
the efficiency of hot air engines 
were overcome, and it was pos- 
sible to reduce their great bulk. 
The Dutch engines drove genera- 
tors for radio sets, and, capable 
of 3,000 r.p.m., were silent, vibra- 
tionless, and almost free from 
wear. For their particular class 
of work they proved more effi- 
cient than internal combustion 
engines (see Fig. 2, next page). 

Hotbed. Name given to the 
contents of a garden frame, when 
the subsoil or bottom layer of the 
material is composed of animal 
manure, the decomposition and 
fermentation of which create arti- 
ficial heat, useful for forcing and 
stimulating plant life. Hotbeds 
may be made at any time of the 



Hot Air Engine. Fig. 1 : Ericsson 
Engine. A, beam delivering me- 
chanical power and coupled to 
working piston B through crank C ; 
D, displacing piston working in 
cylinder E 
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year, approximately three months 400 lb. of furnace fuel. Today by 
in advance of the time at which far the greater portion of all pig- 
the crops they bear are expected iron produced in the world is made 
to mature. Stable manure, mixed by the aid of heated blast. See 
with dead leaves, if the bed is Blast Furnace; Cowper Stove; Iron 



Hot Air Ei^ne. Fig. 2 : Philips Engine. B, bnrner ; Vw, hot end ; Zw, hot 
piston ; Vk, cold end ; Zk, cold piston ; M, heater to heat air in hot end ; 
K, cooler ; B, regenerator delivering air to hot and cold ends ; S, shaft 
rotated by lever motion DBDDDD riding on pivots at Cl and C2. See text 
in preceding page 
Diagrams iy courtesy of Mechanics 


water. After being beaten down 
firmly, the bed should be covered 
by the frame, or other glass light 
available, for a week, to allow the 
foul steam to accumulate and 
pass away. 

A layer of good, rich loam to the 
depth of 6 ins. to 1 ft., according 
to the nature of the crop to be 
raised, should then be spread upon 
the manure, and the hotbed is 
ready. Its average temperature 
should be maintained at 70° to 
75° F., and when it falls below 
this point, the heat must be 
raised by the introduction of fresh 
manure. See Compost. 

Hot Blast. Use of mechanical 
means for the purpose of supplying 
air more or less under pressure 
(forced draught or blast) to fur- 
naces for the melting of metal. It 
appears early in the history of 
metallurgy, but the air was always 
used at atmospheric temperature 
until 1832, in which year a system 
of hot blast, devised by J, B. 
Neilson of Glasgow a few years 
earlier, was put into operation at 
the famous Gartsherrie ironworks 
in Lanarkshire, Neilson heated 
his air by extra fuel ; but about 
the same time Faber du Paur, in 
France, was beginning to utilise 
the heat of the waste furnace gases 
from the furnace itself, for the 
same purpose. It was found that 
with Neilson’s system 100 lb. of 
fuel expended in heating the air 
supplied to the furnace saved 


(1826-85), American mechanic. 
The gun is gas-operated, the 
breech mechanism being actuated 
by a portion of the gases generated 
by explosion of the cartridges pass- 
ing through a vent in the barrel 
before the projectile leaves the 
barrel. The gases force back a 
piston riding in a cylinder below 
the barrel, so sending the breech 
to the rear. The breech block, 
extractor, firing-pin, and other 
working parts are returned after 
the firing of each round by the 
expansion of a spring compressed 
by the rearward movement of the 
piston. The gun is cooled by air 
flow over the barrel. Rate of fire 
is 400 rounds per minute, and 
there are various types of Hotch- 
kiss firing ammunition ranging 
from 1 lb. shell to *300 rifle 
ammunition. At one time the 
Hotchkiss was the standard auto- 
matic weapon in most armies, but 
m the British army it has been 
superseded by the Bren, Vickers, 
and Ijewis guns. A heavy type 
of Hotchkiss is still used on small 
vessels of the Royal Navy. See 
Cannon ; Machine-Gun. 

Hotchpot (Fr. hocher, to shake, 
pot, pot). Term of English law. It 
means the bringing of property 
into a common fund or account so 
as to entitle the person bringing 
it in to share in the common fund 
which has been increased by his 
addition. It used to apply to lands 
given by a father to his daughtt*r 


on her marriage for herself axid the 
heirs of the marriage. If the 
father died, leaving the same 
daughter and other daughters his 
co-heiresses, the married one 
could not take any of the inheri- 
tance unless she brought into 
hotchpot the land given to her by 
frank-marriage. 

Under the Administration of 
Estates Act, 1925, when the pro- 
perty of a deceased person who has 
died intestate is divided among his 
children the same principles apply. 
Any property which the deceased 
in his lifetime had given to any 
child by way of advancement or 
marriage portion must be reck- 
oned as part of that child’s share 
for the purpose of the division. 

Thus, a father has five children. 
In his lifetime he gives to his eldest 
daughter, A, £20,000 as a marriage 
portion. To a son, B, he gives 
£10,000 to buy a business. The 
father dies, leaving £50,000. A will 
not ask for anything out of the 
estate, because she would have to 
bring in her £20,000 and then 
share equally, and her share would 
be (£50,000 + £20,000 -f £10,000) 
-f- 5 = £16,000. B will come in, 
bringing his £10,000 into hotch- 
pot. £50,000 + £10,000 = £60,000 
will thus be divided equally be- 
tween B and his other three 
brothers and sisters, yielding 
£15,000 each. 

In wills and settlements the 
testator or settlor frequently 
directs that on a general division 
of the estate certain beneficiaries 
who have received previous bene- 
fits shall bring them into hotchpot. 
See Inheritance ; WiU. 

Hotel. Modem term for a su- 
perior inn or tavern, a house where 
travellers and others are fed and 
lodged for payment. The word is 
a French one, and was at first used 
for a large house ; this use per- 
sists to some extent. The palatial 
modem hotel dates from the intro- 
duction of railways, one of the 
first opened in England being the 
G.W.R. hotel at Paddington. A 
still more recent developmert is 
the residential hotel, where self- 
contained suites of rooms can be 
secured for prolonged periods, 
meals and service being provided 
by the hotel management. See Inn. 

Hotel de Ville. French name 
for a town hall, the German 
equivalent being Rathaus. Many 
of these buildings are remarkably 
fine structures, notably those in 
Orleans, Saumur, and St. Quentin. 
That in Paris is a splendid ex- 
ample of modern architecture. 
The one it replaced dated from the 
Kith century, and was bui’iied 
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down during the rising of 1871* 
Excellent examples occur in Bel- 
gium, for example, at Brussels. 
See Town Hall. 

Hotel Hieu. The name given in 
France and elsewhere to a hos- 
pital, in the older sense of the word. 
The most noted is the one in Paris. 
It stands on the island in the 
Seine, and is said to have been 
founded in the 7th century. It was 
rebuilt in 1772, and again on 
another site in 1868-78. It is now 
a hospital of the regular type with 
a medical school attached. There 
are fine ones at Beaune and Ton- 
nerre, and there is one at Mont- 
real, a modern building but an old 
foundation. See Hospital. 

Hothonse. Any glasshouse in 
which a minimum temperature of 
65® F. is maintained by a coke- 
burning boiler and 4-in. hot water 
pipes to provide suitable con- 
ditions for the cultivation of 
tropical plants. Gardeners call a 
hothouse a stove and refer to the 
plants grown there as stove plants. 
Owing to the increased cost of fuel 
and other difficulties, hothouses 
are far less numerous than they 
were. Noteworthy collections of 
tropical plants in hothouses of 
large country estates have 
dwindled or disappeared, and it is 
now. chiefly in botanical gardens 
that such plants are to be seen. 
Many species possess richly col- 
oured leaves or brilliant flowers: 
among them are caladium, pitcher 
plant or nepenthes, gardenia, 
anthurium, and stephanotis as well 
as orchids. Tropical ferns are also 
grown there. Hothouses are used 
to force niac, lily-of-the-valley, 
and other shrubs and plants into 
early bloom for the market. To 
counteract the heat of the glass- 
house the atmosphere has to be 
kept moist by spraying with water. 

Hot Springs. Natural outflow 
of water at a higher temperature 
than its surroundings. Most hot 
springs are found in the vicinity of 
volcanoes or in volcanic regions. 
They emerge sometimes at the side 
of glaciers or in the beds of rivers. 
Hot springs which periodically 
erupt violently are known as 
geysers. Many hot springs have 
waters possessing heafing proper- 
ties. See Geyser ; Spa. 

Hot Springs. City of Arkansas, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Garland co. 
It is on the Ouachita river, in a 
valley between Hot Springs Mt. 
and West Mt., two wooded ridges 
of the Ouachita Range, and is sur- 
rounded by 340 m. of the shore of 
Lakes Catherine and Hamilton. 
Situated 54 m. W.S.W. of Little 
Rock, it is served by rlys. and an 


airport. A health resort, it is 
visited by sufferers from gout and 
rheumatism for its thermal min- 
eral waters, supplied by 47 
springs in the W. slope of Hot 
Springs Mt. The area containing 
the springs is the oldest national 
park in the U.S.A. De Soto 
visited the springs in 1541, and 
they were a source of contention 
among the Indians. To prevent 
their exploitation for private gain, 
the government reserved some of 
the surrounding land in 1832, and 
in 1921 most of it became a national 
park. In 1882 the government 
erected an army and navy general 
hospital. At the summit of Hot 
Springs Mt. there is a steel tower 
commanding a wide view. Hot 
Springs was settled in 1804, in- 
corporated in 1876, and became a 
city in 1879. Pop. 21,370. 

Hot Springs. A village of 
Virginia, U.S.A., in Bath Co. 
Situated amidst the Allegheny 
Mts. at an alt. of 2,300 ft., 206 m. 
S.W. of Washington, it is served by 
the Chesapeake and Ohio rly. Its 
thermal springs attract sufferers 
from rheumatism and gout. The 
first hotel on the site was built in 
1765 and used as a hospital during 
the Civil War. TheTJ. N. conference 
on food and agriculture, attended 
by spokesmen of 44 countries, 
met here in 1943. Pop. 2,963. 

Hotspur. Name by which Sir 
Henry Percy, eldest son of the 1st 
earl of Northumberland, was 
known. He was killed at Shrews- 
bury in 1403. See Percy ; Shrews- 
bury, Battle of. 

Hottentot (Dutch, quacker). 
Primitive people in S. Africa. Call- 
ing themselves Khoi-Khoin, they 
apparently represent an early 



Hottentot. Girl and man „ 
primitive South African people 


intermingling of semi-Hamite ne- 
^oids with bushwomen, perhaps 
in Somaliland. From the former 
came their pastoral nomadism, 
knowledge of metals, and some 
grammatical elements; from the 
latter much primitive culture and 
some of the bushman “clicks” 
{q.v.). Driven down the W. table- 
lands by Bantu pressure, at the Eu- 
ropean discovery they shared with 
the bushmen who preceded them 
the W. half of the Cape peninsula. 

Now mainly in the N.W., they 
comprise 56,000 Cape Hottentots 
and upper Orange river Koranas, 
besides 14,000 Namaqna in the 
S.W. Africa protectorate. Weak- 
limhed, brownish-yellow, long- 
headed, 5 ft. 3 ins., with pointed 
chins and matted hair, the women 
frequently present certain ana- 
tomical peculiarities, including 
steatopygy, and practise finger- 
joint mutilation. Their dress, 
besides the fur kaross, includes 
wallets or loinbands for holding 
tool equipment. They use wood 
and calabash milk-bowls and 
rude clay cooking-pots. Their 
portable beehive huts, arranged 
in small groups, betoken a loose 
social organization. Their magico- 
religious customs, dominated by 
witch-doctors, include ceremo- 
nial dancing at the new moon. 
They reverence two ancestral 
heroes, Tsui-goab and Heitsi-eibib; 
the mythology is of bushman 
complexion. 

• Racial purity has been affected 
by Boer and Bantu contact. Much 
of the population ranked as Hot- 
tentot, except in Namaqualand, is 
half-breed, speaking a debased 
taal, and employed as herdsmen 
or wagon-drivers. The Griqua, 
formerly in the Kimberley dis- 
trict, and at first called Bas- 
taards, are of Dutch-Hottentot 
descent. Hottentot levies for- 
merly recruited the Cape 
Mounted Rifles. See Bantu ; 
South Africa. 

Hottentot Fig {Mesenibry- 
anthemum edule). A prostrate 
succulent shrub of the family 
Ficoideae, native of S. Africa. 
It has three-sided fleshy leaves, 
pointed at each end, and large 
yellow solitary flowers. The 
fruit, which is shaped like a 
small fig, contains a pleasantly 
acid mucilage which forms the 
basis of a preserve. See iUus. 
next page. 

Hottentot’s Bread {Testu^ 
dinaria elephantipes). Climbing 
herb of the family Dioscor- 
eaceae, native of S. Africa, more 
usually known as Elephant’s- 
foot iq.v.). 
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Hottentot Fig. Foliage, flovirers, and 
fruit of this South African shrub ; 
see article in preceding page 

Hottentots Holland. Dist. in 
Cape Province, S. Africa. As its 
name implies, it is one of the 
outposts of Dutch colonisation in 
S. Africa. The Hottentots Holland 
Mts. begin at the S. extremity of 
the Stellenbosch Mts., and run 
S.W. to the shores of Palse Bay. 
The rly. to Caledon goes through 
Sir Lowry’s Pass, a gap in the 
range where the river Steenbraa- 
zens rises. 

Hot Water Supply. There 
are two methods of providing 
hot water for domestic purposes 


Cold storage astern 


The storage system, the more 
popular, is equally suitable for 
large or small installations. 

The general aim is to maintain 
sufiScient hot water in storage, 
at about 150® F., to meet the 
probable maximum hourly de- 
mand. This varies for domestic 
purposes from 20 to 40 gallons 
for houses of 3 or 4 bedrooms. 
Sometimes 120® F. is preferred. 
In addition to reducing heat loss, 
and steaming at taps, this mini- 
mises furring and lessens the 
danger of scalding. But as a 
greater quantity of cooler water 
is necessary to meet a given duty, 
this lower storage temperature 
normally increases both draw-off 
and storage by 25 per cent. 

The general lay-out of a direct 
domestic hot water supply instal- 
lation, in which the water is heated 
by 'direct contact with the boiler- 
plate, is shown in Fig 1 . The boiler 
may be an independent unit, as 
in the diagram, or a back bbiler 
of an open fireplace or cooking- 
range. The storage cylinder may 
be of galvanised steel or copper ; 
a rectangular steel tank will leave 
more shelf room in a cupboard. 

Circulation through the primary 
circuit, between boiler 
Cold supply and cylinder, is due to 
— — simple action of gravity. 

This movement arises 
from a difference in 
temperature and density 


,Co/d feed and expansion pipe 


frlmory Jfew plpe>^\ 




Primary return pipe 



between the two columns, as 
explained under Heating (q.v.). 
Outfiow occurs as indicated in 
the diagram by arrows when a 
hot tap is opened, the hot water 
being displaced from the top of 
the storage vessel by an inflow 
of cold water at the bottom from 
the cold feed pipe. 

The “ dead-leg ” distribution 
shown in Fig. 1 requires that the 
cool or cold water lying in these 
pipes must be run to waste before 
hot water can reach a tap. Water 
supply by-laws often limit a dead- 
leg service to about 25 ft. When a 
longer pipe is required, it is 
necessary to provide a secondary 



Hot Water Supply. Fig. 3. Indirect 
hot water horizontal cyHuder, 
showing primary flow (B) and 
return (D) ; secondary flow (A) and 
return (E). 0, cold water feed 
Ideal Boilers <t Radiators, Ltd 

circulation by a loop of pipework 
as shown in Fig. 2. The circulation 
indicated by the arrows does not 
operate during outflow, when 
water moves along both pipes 
towards the open tap, but is 
continuous at other times. 

When a domestic supply is 
heated by a central heating boiler, 
it is usual to employ an indirect 
cylinder as seen m Fig. 3, to avoid 
possible furring of the boiler and 
prevent rust from the radiators 
fouling the tap supply. These 
cylinders may be used horizontally 
or vertically. Fig. 4 shows the 
pipework arrangement of the hot- 
water supply section of such a 
system. The boiler water then 
circulates only through the pri- 
mary circuit and the annular 
heater, and is not subject to 
change by draw-off. The water of 


in general use. In the storage 
system, water is heated at a 
central point and then stored at 
a moderately high temperature 
till required. In the instantaneous 
system, draw-off points are con- 
nected to one or more non-storage 
heaters in such a way that the 
opening of a hot tap causes cold 
water to flow through a heated 
coil of pipework, and thus become 
heated before leaving the fitment. 



Hot Water Supply. Fig. 1 (upper). Direct cylinder system of hot water 
supply. Fig. 2 (lower). Secondary circulation in distribution of hot 
water to taps 
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the hot service is stored within the 
outer cylinder, and is heated 
indirectly by contact with the 
inner. As before, the distribution 
may be dead-leg, or may require a 
secondary circuit. 

The only valid objections to 
the storage system are that loss of 
heat from water-backed tank and 
pipe surfaces may be excessive, 
and that continuous firing is 
necessary. In good practice, heat 
loss is largely eliminated by suit- 
able lagging. Alternatively, the 
heat given off by a storage-tank 
may be usefully employed by 
housing the vessel in an airing 
cupboard. 

An instantaneous water-heater, 
whether single- or multi-point, 
has the merit of heating water 
only for immediate use and in 
the exact quantity required. The 
general arrangement of a multi- 
point unit is shown in Fig. 5. The 
distribution is again dead-leg, 
without possibility of a secondary 
circulation. ,The gas supply, 
ignited by a continuously burning 
pilot jet, is controlled by the flow 
of water, and is cut off auto- 
matically by interlocking mecha- 
nism when the draw-off tap is 
closed. 

The cold supply is best taken 
from a storage cistern to ensure a 
constant pressure. A limitmg 
factor is that the water-pressure 
operated gas valve usually requires 


Hot Water Supply. Fig 4. Indirect 
cylinder system of hot water supply 
with central heating boiler 

that the cistern be some 8 ft. above 
the highest draw-off point ; in an 
attic, supply may have to be taken 
direct from a main. Provided the 
cold water pressure is constant, 
the flow may be regulated; the 
slower the flow, the hotter the 
tap supply. At best, the dis- 
charge from a gas heater of this 
kind is necessarily less than from 
a good storage type installation. 

Small electric water heaters are 
normally of the storage pattern, 
consisting of a heavily insulated 
cylinder supplied with cold water 
through a ball valve, and fitted 
with an immersion heater con- 
trolled by a thermostat ; these are 
most commonly single-point units. 

Overflow _ _ Cold supply 




Sir John Houblon, 


mblon, 

London merchant 

After J. Closterman 


Larger immersion heaters installed 
in storage cylinders provide hot 
water at all points. 

J. W. Cowan 

Houblon, Sir John (d. 1712). 
London merchant and banker. 
The son of a London' merchant, a 
descendant of a Huguenot family, 
and probably a brother of Abraham 
Houblon, great-grandfather of Vis- 
count Palmer-’ 
ston, he became 
a member of 
the G r 0 c e rs’ 

Company (g'.i?.). 

' In 1689 he was 
sheriff and 
alderman and 
was knighted. 

Hebecamelord 
mayor in 1695, 
and during 
1694-99 was a 
lord of the admiralty. He was in 
1694 one of the subscribers towards 
the establishment of the Bank of 
England (q.v.), and was appointed 
its first governor. It was at his 
instigation in 1696 that the bank 
advanced £200,000 to the king for 
the expenses of the army in 
Flanders. He died Jan. 10, 1712, 
and was buried in the church of 
S. Benet, Paul’s Wharf. 

Houbraken, Jacobus (1698- 
1780). Dutch engraver. Born at 
Dordrecht, Dec. 26, 1698, he was 
the son of Arnold Houbraken 
(1660-1719), a painter who spent 
several years in England and pub- 
lished biographies of the Dutch 
artists in 1718. Jacobus was a 
craftsman of high skill and en- 
graved a large number of portraits, 
including many of distinguished 
Englishmen, which were published 
in London in 1743-62. He died 
at Amsterdam, Nov. 14, 
1780. 

Houdan. Domestic 


Not less than 8 ft. 


breed 

black 


Cold feed 
to beater'll 


Distribution ^^taps 
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Bath Basin 

UL 




Instantaneous 
ty /' gos heater 


Hot Water Supply. Fig. 6. Supply 
from multi-point instantaneous 
gas heater 


of fowls with 
and white plu- 
mage, a peculiar 
branched comb, 
and long red 
wattles. They 
have short white 
legs like Dor- 
kings, which they 
also resemble in 
having five toes. 
In France, pro- 
lific egg-produc- 
tion has made 
this a favourite 
breed with the 
peasantry ; but 
in England it has 
been bred too 
much as a show- 
bird, with conse- 
quent increase of 
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feathers and reduction of eggs. 
The birds are hardy, easily reared 
and managed, and begin laying 
early. See Fowl ; Poultry. 

Houdenc, on Houdait, Raottl 
DE (12th cent.) A French trouba- 
dour. With Chretien de Troyes he 
is referred to by the trouvere Huon 
de Mery in 1228 as a master 
of verse. Houdenc represents 
the starting-point of two great 
branches of French literature, 
the roman (Taventure and the alle- 
gorical poem. Apart from some 
shorter pieces, his works consist of 
the Roman des Eles, Meraugis de 
Portlesguez, and possibly The 
Vengeance of Raguidel. 

Houdin, Robert (1805-71). 
French conjurer. Son of a clock- 
maker, and bom at Blois, Dec. 6, 
1805, he changed his name from 
Jean Eugene Robert to Robert 
Houdin after marriage. He was 
destined for the law, but his apt- 
ness for mechanics induced ham 
to apply himself at first to his 
father’s business until, moving to 
Paris, he became known as 'a 
maker of mechanical toys and 
automata. On July 3, 1845, he 
opened a Theatre of Magic at the 
Palais Royal, afterwards trans- 
ferring it to the Boulevard des 
Italiens. His application of the 
then little-known powers of elec- 
tricity attracted attention almost 
all over the world. 

In 1852 Houdin handed over 
his theatre to his brother-in-law, 
and in 1856 was sent by the 
French government to Algiers to 
impress the Arab chiefs with the 
idea of French superiority over the 
native marabouts or sorcerers. 
He gave performances in England 
in 1848-49 and in Germany in 
1852. See Conjuring. 

Houdini, Harry (1873-1926). 
American entertainer. Born at 
Appleton, Wis., April 6, 1873, he 
became a locksmith, but went 
on to the variety stage as an 
expert in escaping from handcuffs, 
locked chambers, etc. A keen 
student of psychic manifestations, 
he so ingeniously reproduced, by 
secret methods of his own, the 
most astonishing forms of so- 
called phenomena that spiritualist 
writers hailed him as a medium 
endowed with powers of de- 
materialising and rematerialising 
at will, despite his own explicit 
assurance that no supernormal 
agency was associated with his 
acts. He died Oct. 31, 1926. 
His Life Story, by H. Kellock, 
appeared in 1928. 

Houdon, Jean Antoine (1740- 
1828). French sculptor. Born at 
Versailles, March 18, 1740, he 


entered the ficole Royale de 
Sculpture at 12, won the Prix de 
Rome at 20, and spent the next 
ten years in Italy. Returning to 
Prance, he won renown as a por- 
trait sculptor and a teacher. His 
busts included those of Catherine 
II, Diderot, Turgot, Gluck, and 
Buffon ; his head of Mirabeau is a 
striking portrait. His* bust of 
Rousseau, now in the Louvre, was 
made from the death-mask ; the 
Theatre Fran§ais has his bust of 
Moli^re and his statue of Voltaire. 
In 1785 he journeyed to America 
and made a statue of Washington, 
a copy of which is outside the 
National Gallery in London. The 
only example of his original work 
in England is the bust of Sophie 
Amould as Iphigenia in the Wal- 
lace Collection, London. He made 
busts of Ney and of Napoleon, who 
rewarded him with the Legion of 
Honour. Houdon died in Paris, 
July 16, 1828. 

Houghton, Riohard Monce- 
TON Milnes, 1st Baron (1809- 
85). British poet and politician. 
Born in Lon- 
don, June 19, 

1809, he was 
educated a t 
Trinity Col- 
lege, Cam- 
bridge, where i 
he became a ; 
member of the 
coterie known 
as the Apos- 1st Baron Houghton 
ties, and a Aiter a. D’Orsay 
friend of Tennyson, Hallam, and 
Thackeray. He travelled in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Greece, 1832-36, 
and represented Pontefract in the 
house of commons, 1837-63. He 
was created Baron Houghton of 
Great Houghton in 1863, visited 
Canada and the U.S.A. in 1875, 
was made F.R.S., and died at 
Vichy, Aug. 11, 1885. 

His works include Memorials of 
a Tom* in Greece, chiefly Poetical, 
1834; Memorials of a Residence 
on the Continent and Historical 
Poems, and Poems of Many Years, 
1838 ; Palm Leaves, 1844 ; Life 
Letters, and Literary Remains of 
John Keats, 1848; Monographs, 
Personal and Social, 1873 ; Col- 
lected Poetical Works, 1876. 

One of the central figures in the 
social and literary life of his time, 
the Vavasour of Beaconsfield’s 
novel, Tancred, he was a man of 
the widest sympathies, the bene- 
factor of David Gray and many 
another struggling man of letters ; 
one of those who secured the 
laureateship for Tennyson, and 
one of the first to recognize the 
genius of Swinburne. His verse. 



notable for its grace and medita- 
tive charm, especially in such 
lines as those of Strangers Yet 
and Lady Moon, has a lasting 
fragrance. He saw good in most 
things, a quality his friend Carlyle 
hit off in the phrase : “ There is 
only one post fit for you, and that 
is the office of perpetual president 
of the Heaven and Hell Amalga- 
mation Society.” He was suc- 
ceeded in the title by his son, who 
in 1911 became the 1st marquess 
of Crewe (?.??.). Pron. Howton. 

Houghton, (William) Stanley 
(1881-1913). British dramatist. 
He was born in Manchester and 
educated at its grammar school. 
Originally in the cotton trade, he 
developed an interest in the 
drama, wrote dramatic criticism 
for The Manchester Guardian, and 
became associated with Miss 
Horniman in the repertory theatre 
movement. His own fame as a 
dramatist rests chiefly on Hindle 
Wakes, 1912, a powerful picture of 
life in a Lancashire cotton town. 
First staged in Manchester by 
Miss Homiman’s company, this 
was later seen in London and was 
several times revived. It was 
successfully adapted first as a 
silent film and later as a talking 
film. None of Houghton’s other 
plays attained the same success, 
though The Younger Generation 
remained popular with repertory 
and amateur companies. He died 
Dec. 10, 1913. 

Houghton-le-Spriug. Urban 
dist. and market town of Durham, 
England, 6 m. N.E. of Durham. 
Bernard Gilpin, “ the apostle of 
the north,” was rector of the 
parish, 1556-83. Coalmining is 
the principal industry. The coun- 
cil owns the water supply in part 
of the district, also a cemetery, 
and sewage disposal works. There 
are two railway stations in the dis- 
trict. Houghton-le-Spring gives its 
name to a co. constituency includ- 
ing Seaham and the rural district 
of Sunderland. Market day. Sat. 
Pop. 29,500. 

Houlder Line. British steam- 
and motor-ship owners. The com- 
pany was founded in 1864 by 
Edwin Houlder, a shipbroker and 
forwarding agent. In partnership 
with his two brothers, he chartered, 
built, and oper- 
ated sailing 
ships for the 
S. African, In- 
dian, and Aus- 
tralian trade. 
One of their 
iron- built clip- 
pers, the Bril- 
liant, set up a 
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record on the London-Sydney 
passage. They eventually trans- 
ferred their activities to the S. 
American trade. 

In 1890 the company acquired 
its first two steamships. Nine 
years later the Houlder Line was 
formed, later to absorb the Empire 
Transport company, the British 
Steam Navigation company, and, 
in 1946, the Alexander shipping 
company. The line now owns 20 
steamships, the 10,800-ton Hornby 
Grange being in 1947 the largest 
ship in the world carrying refriger- 
ator-chilled meat. The Houlder 
Line maintains regular services 
between London, Liverpool, and 
Bristol and S. America ; London 
and S. Africa ; Antwerp and the 
River Plate. Its head offices are 
at 53, Leadenhall St., London, 
E.C.3. 

Hotmd. Name given to a dog 
that hunts by scent. Included in 
this group afe bloodhounds, fox- 
hounds, beagles, and harriers* 
Such dogs as deerhounds and grey- 
hounds, which pursue their quarry 
by sight alone, are misnamed. See 
Bloodhound ; Buckhound, etc. 

Hound of Heaven ) The. Alle- 
gorical poem by Erancis Thompson. 
3fts theme is that the individual 
cannot escape from the power and 
love of God (the hound). The 
imaginative sweep, richly decor- 
ated lines, and abundance of 
quotable phrases have given this 
poem a sure place in devotional 
literature. Viscount Wavell stated 
that by reciting it to himself he 
had found comfort in every 
dangerous situation, and it is said 
to have converted persons of 
dubious faith to Christianity. 

Houndsditch. A London city 
thoroughfare. It runs N.W. from 
Aldgate High St. to Bishopsgate, 
parallel with Duke St., Bevis 
Marks, and Camomile St. Part of 
what was once known as the City 
Ditch or Townsditch, formerly 
surrounding -the wall from the 
Tower to the Fleet, it has the 
church of S. Botolph at its E. 
comer. It figures prominently in 


Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year. 
When filled in, paved, and built 
over in the 16th century it became 
a sort of Jewry. According to 
tradition the body of Edric, the 
murderer of Edmund Ironside, 
was thrown into the ditch here 
after he had been beheaded by 
order of Canute. Much bombed 
in the Second Great War, Hounds- 
ditch contains shops of wholesale 
merchants and clothiers. 

Houxid’s-tongue (Cynoglossum 
officinale). Biennial herb ; family, 
Boraginaceae. A native of Europe, 
N. Africa, N. and W. Asia, it has a 
fleshy, tapering root, and the whole 
plant is abundantly clothed with 
soft hairs. The leaves are oblong- 
lance-shaped ; the funnel-shaped 
flowers are dull red-purple, in short 
sprays from the axils of the upper 
leaves. The fruits are four flattened 
oval nutlets, covered with spines 
which ensure their distribution by 
clinging to the fur of animals. See 
Boraginaceae. 

Hounslow. District of Middle- 
sex, England. Within the borough 
of Heston and Isleworth, it is 
12J m. W.S.W. of London on the 
railway and District line, and has 
omnibus connexion with all parts 
of Greater London. The Great 
West Road passes for about 3 m. 
along the N. side of the district. 
In the coaching age Hounslow was 
the first posting station on the 
Great West Road. It is the prin- 
cipal military depot for the county 
and the headquarters of Eastern 
Command. Near here are the 
Royal Military School of Music, 
formerly Kneller Hall {q.v.) ; Os- 
terley Park {q.v.) ; Syon House, 
seat of the duke of Northumber- 
land, first opened to the public in 
1950 ; and Cranford church, where 
Fuller, author of The Worthies of 
England, is buried. The old priory 
chapel of the Brethren of the Holy 
Trinity was pulled down in 1828, 
when the existing church of Holy 
Trinity was built ; the chancel 
being added in 1856. 

Hounslow Heath, which once 
extended W. from the town for 


made in England. The first air- 
port for London was opened at 
Hounslow, 1919. Near by is Heath- 
row, where London airport was 
established after the Second Great 
War. Pop. 41,000. See London 
Airport. 

Hoiw. Twenty-fourth part of a 
day, divided into 60 mins., each of 
60 secs. The length of the hour de- 
pends on that of the corresponding 
day : a sidereal hour is 59 mins. 
50*17 secs, of mean solar time, and 
a mean solar hour is 1 hr. 9*86 secs, 
of sidereal time (see Day). The 
civil hour is one twenty-fourth of 
the mean solar day. 

Ancient Greeks and Egyptians 
divided each day and each night 
into 12 equal parts called temporal 
hours. These differed in length 
seasonally as the duration of day- 
light varied. At the equinoxes day 
and night are of equal length, so 
that the temporal hours became 
equal to one another then. This 
equinoctial hour is the modem 
hour, and was first used for all 
seasons by Hipparchus (c. 120 b.o.). 
It quickly became established in 
astronomical tables, but the use of 
temporal hours for the ordinary 
purposes of life persisted until the 
14th century, when mechanical 
clocks were invented. Since it was 
impracticable to make clocks strike 
the unequal temporal hours, they 
struck equinoctial hours, described 
as “of the clock ” to distinguish 
them from temporal hours. The 
phrase survives as “ o’clock.” 

In the Hellenistic period the 
temporal hours were numbered in 
two twelve-hour periods starting 
from sunrise and from sunset. The 
24 equal hours of Hipparchus were 
referred to a zero hour at mid- 
night. Ptolemy in his astronomical 
tables used 24 equal hours but 
reckoned from a zero hour at noon. 
This latter system survived until 
1926, since when by international 
agreement the principal almanacs 
have used a 24-hour reckoning 
from midnight. This is the civil 
day, but for convenience an un- 
official division into two 12-hour 



over 5 m., and the periods ante and post meridiem is 
greater part of retained. Attempts to introduce 
which is enclosed, the 24-hour clock into civil use 
has been the scene in Great Britain have hitherto 
of notable mili- failed, except where (as in trans- 
tary and other Continental rail and air travel) 
assemblages, and confusion might arise between the 
was in the 18th a.m. and p.m. hours, 
century infested Hour Angle. Angle at the 
withhighwaymen. celestial pole between the meridian 
On it in 1784 was and the hour circle of a star, 
marked the base measured W. from the meridian, 
line, 27, 404 ft., of Since it indicates the time elapsed 
the first trigonom- since the meridian passage of the 
etrical survey star, it is usually measured in 
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hours, mins., and secs, of time 
rather than in degrees, mins., and 
secs, of arc. 

Hour Circle. Great circle pass- 
ing through a star and the celestial 
poles, corresponding in the sky 
to a meridian of longitude on the 
earth. Also the movable circle 
graduated in hours, at the base of 
the polar axis of an equatorial 
telescope ; or the small brass 
circle, similarly graduated, at the 
N. pole of a model celestial globe. 

Hour Glass. Instrument for 
measuring approximately intervals 
of time, more particularly an hour. 
It consists of a pair of glass bulbs 
united by a narrow tube ; one of 



Hour Glass. Set of glasses in 
Greenwich parish chnrch 


the bulbs contains dry sand, water, 
or mercury, which in passing 
through the tube into the other 
bulb will occupy approximately 
the time to be measured. 

Houri. Promised female com- 
panion for faithful Mahomedans 
when they reach Paradise. Accord- 
ing to Sale, translator of The 
Koran, 72 houris, besides the 
wives he may have had in this 
world, await even the meanest of 
the faithful. See Koran. 

Housatonic. A river of the 
U.S.A. Rising in the Hoosac Mta. 
in Massachusetts, it flows N.W. for 
some distance and then S. through 
Connecticut to Long Island Sound, 
a few miles E. of Bridgeport. It is 
about 150 m. long and provides 
water power for many industries. 
The tide is perceptible as far as 
Derby, some 15 m. from the sound. 

House. Teutonic word meaning 
originally covering. Variants are 
found in Scandinavian, German, 
and other languages. In addition 
to its use for a dwelling, the word 
is used in English for a family, e.g. 
house of Hapsburg. It is also used 
for a legislative assembly, as in the 
houses of lords and commons, and 
for a business firm. A house journal 
is one issued for the members and 
employees of a firm. Among other 
uses is the phrase House of God for 
a church. At Oxford, Christ Church 
is known as the House. So is the 
London Stock Exchange, among 
its members. See Commons, House 
of ; Lords, House of. 


HOUSE AND HOUSING 


A. B. Waters, K.B.B., G.M., F.B.I.B.A. 


An^ account of the development of the house as it exists in Great 
Britain today is followed bv a summary of the legislation govern- 
ing h^use building and its financing by the state. See also 
Architecture; Building; Flat; Prefahncation ; Public Health; 
Slum; Town Planning, etc. 


The word house defines a build- 
ing for human habitation, nor- 
mally a building that is the dwell- 
ing place of a family. The develop- 
ment of the house followed similar 
lines in all countries of W. Europe. 
Apart from some few remains, in 
Great Britain and elsewhere, the 
earliest forms of dwellings for 
ordinary people have been lost 
because they were constructed 
mainly of short lived materials. 
Prom evidence remaining, the 
earliest houses were round, but 
soon gave place to houses of 
rectangular ^ape. 

In the 12th century the feudal 
system led to the growth of 
villages in which the serfs lived in 
huts surrounding the castle of the 
lord. In times of danger all the 
inhabitants of the village would 
retire to the castle, which, because 
it must at need withstand siege, 
was strongly built of stone, so 
that many examples of castles are 
still to be seen. 

Fortified Manor House 

As W. Europe became more 
settled, the castle was succeeded 
in the ISth century by the fortified 
manor house, a type which per- 
sisted into the 14th century. The 
main part of the house was the 
great haU, in which the household 
lived and, with few exceptions, 
slept. For the use of the lord 
there was a room leading off the 
dais in the hall, with a “ solar ” or 
sleeping chamber above, this being 
the only two-storey portion. The 
great hall was usually open to the 
roof. Across the end of the haU 
remote from the dais was a screen, 
with openings leading to kitchen 
and buttery beyond. This simple 
plan form was the basis of the 
house of today. Later fortified 
manor houses had more rooms and 
were usually two storeys in height. 
As the number of rooms increased, 
wings were built to give an E or H 
shape to the plan, and if this were 
not sufficient, rooms were built 
round internal courtyards. Side 
by side with the manor house, the 
town house developed. In many 
districts this was built of timber, 
and fire has left few surviving 
examples. Most early houses 
remaining are in stone districts. 

By the 16th century, methods 
of construction for ordinary houses 
were well established, and it is 


easy to find examples, many of 
them fundamentally unaltered. 
The builder used the materials 
nearest to hand : stone, timber, 
brick, or brick and timber for the 
walls, with thatch, tiles, or slates 
to cover the roofs. There was little 
variety in plan, and variety in 
appearance depended upon the 
method of wall construction and the 
nature of the roof covering, which 
determined the pitch of the roof. 
Greatest variations occur between 
masonry construction and timber 
construction. In the first the walls 
are solid and load-bearing ; in the 
second, the building is a framed 
structure, the spaces within the 
frame being merely filled with 
panels to exclude the weather. 

The smaller house developed in 
succeeding centuries chiefly by 
changes in plan to render it more 
comfortable, and to give greater 
privacy, though there were also 
changes in external appearance, 
following architectural fashion. 
From the 16th century onwards, 
the classic tradition of Italy began 
to influence building in England. 
Hitherto the main influence on 
building had been exercised by the 
church ; now the great landowners 
became the more prolific builders. 
At first this influence was shown 
by the appearance of classic detail 
as ornament applied to a building 
fundamentally Gothic in character. 

Renaissance Style 

This symmetrical Renaissance 
style required an architect, who 
at this time first appeared as the 
designer of buildings. Previously 
the master mason had exercised 
the dual function of designer and 
builder. Now the building ceased 
to evolve out of building crafts- 
manship, and was designed accord- 
ing to set rules. 

By mid-17th century the Renais- 
sance style in house architecture 
was firmly established. The main 
features were a symmetrical plan, 
a symmetrical arrangement of the 
fa 9 ade, with window openings 
(following the introduction of the 
sash window) having the main 
dimension vertical, slate-covered 
hipped roofs of low pitch, made 
necessary now that buildings were 
more than one room thick and 
could not have been roofed with 
the steep pitch necessary with 
tiles. The whole appearance was 
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rather plain, relying for its effect from which even the village the typical house of that date 
on good disposition of well pro- carpenter learnt rules of proportion being finished in painted stucco, 
portioned openings, with points of and correct classic detail. The with sash windows, porticoes re- 
interest in main doorways, porti- local tradition imposed by the fleeting Greek rather than Roman 
coes, etc. material at hand stiU persisted- influence in their detail, and low 

In the 18th century, as the In the 18th century, too, attention pitched roofs with widely pro- 
ordinary builder came to under- was paid not only to the design jecting eaves, 
stand Renaissance detail and of individual buildEings, but to the The latter part of the 19th cen- 
treatment, he began to introduce orderly and planned developments tury offers little of interest in do- 
them into the smaller houses, at of large sections of towns. Houses mestic architecture. Beginning in 
first in the treatment of door and were grouped together in terraces, the north, and spreading south- 
window openings, and later in and arranged around open spaces wards, the industrial revolution 
complete fagades, with details laid out with grass and trees. was reflected not only in the mean 

taken from text-books with such The final expression of classic houses huddled round the walls of 
titles as The Builder’s Golden architecture in England was the factories, but also in the houses 
Rule, and The British Palladio, reached in the Regency period, of the middle classes, which were 

badly planned and full of orna- 
ment. The simple and gracious 
style of the Regency period was 
replaced by dull, pretentious, early 
Victorian terraces, narrow fronted 
(to reduce site costs) and tall (to 
house the large Victorian family), 
with the dark basements and 
badly-lighted attics then con- 
sidered suitable for the domestic 
staff. Machine-made materials in 
an age of cheap transport broke 
the local traditions imposed by the 
use of materials near at hand. 
While terrace houses persisted in 
towms, with Erench Gothic as the 
source of inspiration, there was a 
preference for individual detached 
houses, and the conception of the 
street as a unit of design was lost. 
Twentieth Century Revival * 
The reaction to this degenerate 
use of imported styles was an 
attempt to return to the native 
tradition of craftsmanship as the 
basis for design. William Morris 
voiced his protest, and he was 
followed by such men as Philip 
Webb, Norman Shaw, W. R. 
Lethaby, and C. E. A. Voysey. 
The country houses built by Shaw 
were based on the medieval 
manor house, while his town 
houses followed the Renaissance 
tradition. More influence on later 
British building was probably 
exercised by Voysey, who gave no 
thought to previous styles in his 
work, but relied on simple treat- 
ment and good craftsmanship in 
local materials. Not only was the 
reaction felt in the design of in- 
dividual houses, but also in the 
lay-out of estates. This is to be 
seen at Bedford Park, London, the 
first garden suburb, which was laid 
out by Shaw. 

Houses in the English cottage 
tradition were admirably suited 
to garden city lay-out and when 
skilfully handled were pleasing 
in the result. Unfortunately in- 
ferior imitations by suburban 
speculative builders, who copied 
features without understanding 
form, covered much of the country- 
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HOUSE: EXAMPLE OF TWO SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES, 1947 

Denman & Son, chartered architects 


To face page 4336 




Front view, showing one oi the entrande porches and 
the pleasant spacing of the metal windows 


These houses were huilt from plans chosen in a national coinpetition 
organized by the Ministries of Works and Health and the Boyal 
Institute of Architects through the housebuilding industry’s standing 
committee, formed in January, 1945. The interchange of ideas by 
young architects through this standing committee has resulted in 
improved designs for the smaller type of house. Special attention has 
been given to increased living space, the use of labour-saving devices, 
better means of fuel conservation, good plumbing, and proper 
protection against noise and damp 


Cross-section (right) with 2 ft.-wnde concrete 
foundations, 11 in. brick cavity walls, steel 
windows in concrete surrounds and roof of 
plain tiles on battens of felt. Garden elevation 
(below) shows steel casement doors in concrete 
surrounds and the neat arrangement of the 
covered outhouses 










HOUSE: AN ARCHITECTOTGNED BUNGALOW, 1946 

Miteot: H. W. W. Feawick, student, UB.A. 

Builders ; John Hopkins, Ltd. 


Tiiis bungalow was buOt at the cost oi £1,080, and was designed to 
suit a high ground position in Buddughainsliire. It is traditional in 
construction, having 11 in. cavity walls ; facing bricks are local wiie^cut 
and the front elevation wall is finished in “ Snowcem ” rough rendered. 
The hving*rooin and bedroom fioots are of Swedish redwood blocks. 

The living-room is heated by a slow-combnstion stove 
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side with dwellings of brick, 
rough-cast, and sham half- 
timbering which bore no relation 
whatever to local tradition. After 
the First Great War it was local 
authority housing that produced 
the best examples of the cottage. 

Between the First and Second 
Great Wars the main influence on 
the design of houses of all sizes 
was Georgian, the last of the great 
styles in England. Tt satisfied most 
current requirements, but there 
was no really consistent thought. 
At the same time there was a 
development away from this tra- 
dition brought about partly by a 
change in the method of living, 
for which large spaces were pre- 
ferred to individual rooms, and 
such spaces could be secured by 
the use of a framed structure 
having columns and beams of 
steel or reinforced concrete (in- 
stead of the oak of medieval times) 
with large window openings or 
panels within the frame. This 
method of building had developed 
logicaDy on the Continent from 
the work of men like Morris, 
Voysey, and Macintosh, but it 
proved less successful in England, 
where some examples of this work, 
which relies on texture and colour 
of surface for its principal effect, 
looked shabby after a few years. 

Fiefabrication Experiments 

During the Second Great War 
house building virtually ceased in 
Europe ; but in Great Britain 
much thought was given to pre- 
paration for post-war building. 
A very great number of houses, 
mostly to rent, were required at 
once ; and the fact that tradi- 
tional construction involved a long 
process of erection on the site, 
followed (since most materials are 
used wet) by a period of drying 
out, led to experiment with types 
of buildings which could be rapidly 
constructed on the site by fitting 
together factory-made com- 
ponents. Several novel methods 
of building were evolved and 
approved by the authorities ; and 
these “ prefabricated ” houses, 
like the houses of traditional type, 
could be divided into buildings 
with load-bearing walls and build- 
ings having a framed structure. 
They had no advantage in cost 
over traditional construction, 
though most of them were in- 
tended to be temporary. Their 
fittings for cooking, washing, and 
other domestic activities were 
much above the standard to be 
found in permanent houses of 
earlier date and comparable size. 
The application of prefabrication 
to permanent construction, except 



House and Housing. Plans o£ typical small houses built before 1914 

Drawings from London Survey of Life and Labour, Sir H. Llewellyn Smith {Staples Pi ess) 


details such as doors, window 
frames, and fixtures, remained still 
in the experimental stage. 

Housing. The industrial ex- 
pansion of the early 19th century 
in the U.K. required a greater 
concentration of workers than 
had been known previously, and 
necessitated the provision of 
massed houses. Wages were low, 
and to allow rents to correspond 
houses were built cheaply. There 
was no transport, so that people 
wanted to live as close to their 
work as possible There were no 
building laws governing the con- 


struction of streets and houses. 
The result was that the largest 
number of persons was crowded 
into the smallest possible area. 
Towns grew haphazardly with 
little consideration for the real 
needs of the time and none for the 
future. Houses were mere brick 
boxes, one room up and one down, 
without drainage or water supply, 
and often built back to back, in 
narrow courts where proper venti- 
lation was impossible. 

Reporting to the poor law 
commissioners in 1838, Dr. South- 
wood Smith referred to “ quarters 
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inhabited by hundreds of thousands 
of the labouring classes . . . crowd- 
ing more or less dense in courts 
and alleys and narrow streets al- 
most insusceptible of ventilation, 
in dwellings which themselves 
were not fit to be inhabited by 
human beings — ^while all around 
the dwellings the utter absence 
of drainage, the utter omission of 
scavenging and nuisance pre- 
vention, the utter insufficiency of 
water supply, conduced to such 
accumulations of animal and 
vegetable refuse, and to such 
pondings of odorous liquids, as 
made one universal atmosphere of 
filth and stjnk.^’ 

This description might have 
applied to parts of any sizable town 
in the middle of the 19th century. 
Some such groups of buildings 
remain, and are still inhabited. 

The earliest public health legis- 
lation was the Public Health Act, 
1848, which resulted from public 
alarm at the heavy incidence of 
disease in large towns throughout 
the country. It followed the 
publication of the reports of the 
health of towns committee, 1840, 
and the committee on the sanitary 
condition of the labouring popula- 
tion, 1842. It had been preceded 
by the Towns Improvements 
Clauses Act, 1847, which, however, 
imposed no control on the build- 
ing of new houses. During 1865- 


1914 many acts, resulting in real 
improvements, were introduced. 
The Public Health Act, 1875, some 
of the clauses of which are still in 
force, repealed the Act of 1848, and 
empowered local authorities to 
make by-laws for the control of 
the building of individual houses. 
These building by-laws insisted on 
good construction of the houses 
themselves, and the provision of 
sufficient space around the houses 
to ensure light and air. (See Public 
Health.) 

Under this legislation, housing 
of a reasonable standard was 
provided, before the First Great 
War, mainly by private enterprise, 
much by charitable trusts such as 
the Peabody trust and similar 
non-profit making bodies, and some 
by local authorities. 

Between 1920 and 1939, the 
government adopted as the stan- 
dard for working class housing the 
recommendations of the Tudor 
Walters report, 1918, that houses 
should be buUt not more than 
12 to the acre, each with its own 
garden, in a well planned estate. 
The house usually built, often 
referred to as the “ inter-war 
standard house,” had a floor area 
of 750 sq. ft., and is commonly 
found in bloclm of two, four, and 
six. A t 3 ?pioal house contains a 
living room, a kitchen, 'three 
bedrooms, a bathroom, a W.O. 
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House and Housing. Elevation and plan of local authority houses in the 
period between the two Great Wars 


under cover, a ventilated larder, 
and space for coal, pram, etc. 

A better standard of housing 
meant increased building costs, and 
therefore higher rents, made all 
the higher by the rise in building 
materials and labour from 1920. 
Building of houses by private 
enterprise, except for sale, was 
no longer profitable. To meet this 
situation the government made 
local authorities responsible for 
meeting housing needs in their 
districts ; while the Housing, Town 
Planning, etc. Act,' 1919, restricted 
to schemes approved before July, 
1921, provided that any annual 
loss in excess of a rate of a penny 
in the pound should be borne 
by the state, thus establishing 
the principle of state subsidisation 
of housing. Further Housing Acts, 
1923 and 1924, provided for a 
state contribution of a fixed 
annual sum per house, the re- 
mainder of the loss to be borne 
by the rates. 

These grants were modified and 
subsequently abolished by Acts of 
1926, 1928, and 1933. The 1923 
Act also provided that the loss on 
slum clearance and rehousing 
schemes should be shared between 
the state and the ratepayer ; and 
an act of 1930 made further and 
better provision for the clearance 
and improvement of unhealthy 
areas, and for dealing with areas 
(improvement areas) not so bad as 
to justify total clearance. An 
Act of 1925 consolidated the per- 
manent law relating to the housing 
of the working classes in England 
and Wales, and a further Act of 
1935 was concerned with the 
abatement and prevention of 
overcrowding. The permanent 
law relating to the housing of the 
working classes was further con- 
solidated by the Housing Act of 
1936, one of the provisions of 
which required the minister of 
Health to set up a central housing 
advisory committee to consider 
the operation of, and to advise 
on matters arising from, the 
various Housing Acts. 

Although the legislation de- 
signed to aid the provision of 
housing by local authorities proved 
effective, of the total of 4,334,328 
houses built between 1920 and 
1939, 1,332,189 were built by 
local authorities with state assis- 
tance, 3,002,139 by private enter- 
prise, often by the speculative 
builder, and including 470,920 
built with state assistance. Of 
working class houses (defined in 
1931 as a house with a rateable 
value of not more than £13 in the 
provinces), 950,000 were built up 
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to 1937 by local authorities and 
550,000 by private enterprise. 
(These figures are taken from 
Rebuilding Britain ; A Twenty- 
Year Plan by Sir E. (later Lord) 
Simon, 1945.) 

A sub-committee of the central 
housing advisory committee was 
appointed in 1942 “ to make 
recommendations as to the design, 
planning, lay-out, standards of 
construction, and equipment of 
dwellings for the people throughout 
the country.” Their report (The 
Design of Dwellings, usually re- 
ferred to as the Dudley report) 
contained recommendations which 
were widely adopted, both for 
local authority housing, and also 
in private enterprise work, 
although consideration was con- 
fined to the types of dwellings 
commonly built by local authori- 
ties, under powers conferred under 
the Housing Act, 1936. 

Dudley Report Recommendations 

The report reflected the changes 
of outlook and habit which had 
occurred during the 25 years 
following the publication of the 
Tudor Walters report. That report 
assumed that local authorities 
would build not more than 200,000 
houses, although in fact they built 
more than six times that number. 
The Dudley committee had in 
mind the programme of the 
1940-45 Coalition government, 
which envisaged the building of 
between three and four miUion 
houses in 10-12 years, and the 
creation of independent new towns 
instead of the extension of existing 
communities by small estates of 
municipal houses such as had 
been thought enough to satisfy 
the nation’s needs in 1918. The 
Dudley report called attention to 
the need of dwellings not only for 
the family of average size, for 
which the normal 3-bedroom house 
is suitable, but also for larger 
families, for old people, and for 
single people ; and to the need for 
minimum standards of construc- 
tion somewhat different from the 
requirements of the by-laws, which 
are concerned principally with 
stability. These standards were 
summarised under the following 
headings : strength and stability, 
freedom from damp, thermal in- 
sulation, sound insulation, resist- 
ance to fire, durability and ease of 
maintenance, resistance to vermin 
infestation. 

A floor area of 950 sq. ft. for 
individual dwellings (compared 
with the 750 sq. ft. of 1918) was 
proposed ; and investigation of 
the way in which families live 
resulted in suggestions for different 



House and Housing. Part of the Roehampton Estate, London, a typical estate 
of inter-war local authority housing, as foreshadowed in the Tudor Walters 
report, 1918. 

Ministry of Health, Crown copyright reserved 


ways of planning the grotmd floor 
as follows : 

1. Living Room 160 sq. ft. 

Kitchen, with space 

for meals (Dining- 
Kitchen) 110 sq. ft. 

Utility Room (for 

laundry, etc.) 35 sq. ft. 

2. Living Room, with 

recess for meals 210 sq. ft. 

Kitchen for cooking 

and laundry 100 sq. ft. 

3. Kitchen-Living Room 160 sq. ft. 

Scullery 50 sq. ft. 

Sitting Room 110 sq. ft. 

Utility Room in out- 
building 35 sq. ft. 

The last is for country districts 
where cooking must be done on a 
coal range. Rooms on the first 
floor are 150 sq. ft., 110 sq. ft., and 
70 sq. ft., with a bathroom and 
separate W.C. Provisions for 
financing new housing schemes 
were contained in the Housing 
(Financial and Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) Act, 1946. 

Bibliography. The English Home 
from Charles I to George IV, J. A. 
Gotch, 1918 ; Home Architecture, 
R. Newcomb and W. A. Foster, 
1932 ; Twentieth Century Houses, 
R. McGrath, 1934; The Modem 
House in England, F. R. S. Yorke, 
1937; The Architecture of England. 
F. Gibberd, 1938 ; Rebuilding 
Britain, E. D. Simon, 1945 ; 
Housing and the State, M. E. A. 
Bowley, 1945 ; Prefabrication in 
Britain, 1946 ; many official publi- 
cations, including Housing Manual 
with Appendices and Rural Hous- 
ing, both 1944. 

House, OR Housey-Hoxjsey. 
Game of chance popular in the 
British navy, army, and air force, 
and the only form of gambling 
officially permitted in barracks 
canteens. Basically the game is 
identical with lotto (^.'y.)> except 
that occasional variations are 
made in the methods of covering 
the numbers to achieve “ house.” 


Thus, at the discretion of the 
banker, the top, second, or third 
line only need be completed 
(single-Hne house). Alternatively, 
the top and third lines must be 
covered, making a sandwich. 
When calling out his numbers the 
banker has a recognised patter and 
various nicknames, e.gr., 1 is Kelly’s 
eye ; 9, medicine and duty ; 11, 
legs eleven ; 21, key of the door ; 
50, Old West Kents, or blind half 
hundred; 66, clickety click; 90, 
top of the house. 

House, Edward Makdbll 
(1858-1938). American politician. 
Bom at Houston, Texas, July 26, 
1858, he was 
educated at 
New Haven 
and Cornell 
university. He 
exercised in- 
fluence in the 
poHtioal affairs 
of Texas, but 
his wider career 
was due to his 
friendship with 
President Wil- 
son. In 1914 the president sent 
House to Europe to gather in- 
formation about the belligerent 
countries. With the entrance of 
the U.S.A. into the First Great 
War, House was prominent as 
American representative at various 
conferences, and then at the peace 
conference in Paris. He and Wil- 
son never met after 1919. House, 
who used the title of^ colonel 
though never a soldier, died 
March 28, 1938. Consult his 

Intimate Papers, ed. C. Seymour- 
1926-28. 

Houseboat. Barge with super- 
structure fitted up as a temporary 
dwelling ; or a permanently moored 
boat with deck-cabin suitable for 
residence. In Great Britain house- 



Edward Mandell 
House, 

Ameiican Politician 
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Houseboat. Summer aud holiday river dwellings of 
different types, moored on the river Leven 

boats are usod chiefly on the 
Thames, the Norfolk Broads, and 
estuaries of rivers, as summer or 
holiday houses. 

Housebreaking. By the Lar< 
ceny Act, 1916, the following are 
made felonies ; breaking into and 
entering a dwelling-house or shop, 
warehouse, ojB&ce, etc., and com- 
mitting a felony \e..g. theft) there- 
in, or committing a felony in the 
building and breaking out of it 
(maximum punishment 14 years’ 
imprisonment) ; breaking into and 
entering any of the above build- 
ings, with intent to commit a 
felony therein (maximum punish- 
ment seven years’ imprisonment) ; 
entering a dwelling-house in the 
“ night ” (ie. between 9 p.m. and 
6 a.m.) with intent to commit a 
felony (maximum punishment 
seven years’ imprisonment). 

The main distinction between 
burglary and housebreaking is that 
burglary can be committed only at 
“ night ” and in a dwelling-house, 
whereas housebreaking can (as in 
the two cases first mentioned) be 
committed in the day time and in 
a building other than a dwelling- 
house. 

House Flag. Private flag of the 
owner flown by a seagoing vessel. 

Every steamship company has its 
own flag, which is flown in addition 
to the national flag, the latter being 
invariably hoisted at the stern. 

The flags of the principal British 
and foreign lines are illustrated 
under their respective companies. 

House-fly {Musca domestica). 

Two-winged insect; of the order 
Diptera. Grey m colour with four 
narrow black stripes down the back 
of the thorax, it is about J in. 
long. It sucks up its food through 
a trunk or proboscis ending in a 
pair of fleshy lobes ; this organ is 
retracted beneath the head when 
not in use. Many flies that fre- 
quent houses belong to other 
species, including the biting house- 
fly {Stomoxys cdcitrans). 


,The eggs are 
chiefly laid in 
heaps of ferment- 
ing horse-man- 
ure, decaying 
organic matter, 
household refuse, 
etc. Under fav- 
ourable condi- 
tions the eggs 
hatch in 8-24 
hours. The larvae 
or maggots are 
I in. long when 
mature and may 
turn into pupae 
within a week. 
Three or more 
days are spent as pupae. The flies 
are most numerous in Great Britain 
during Aug.-Sept. It is uncertain 
how they pass the winter — ^possibly 
as pupae or larvae. 

The house-fly spreads the germs 
of “ summer diarrhoea ” among 
infants ; also cholera, typhoid, etc., 
and maladies caused by parasitic 
worms. It may act as a mechanical 
carrier, the germs being attached 
to the outside of its body ; or they 
may be voided in its excrement on 
human foods. The destruction of 
breeding materials and trapping of 

,t' 


the flies are the chief 
measures for keeping 
them under control. 

Household. Collec- 
tive term for those who 
reside in a house, in- 
cluding any employed 
in domestic service. In 
a special sense it is used 
for the retinue of a 
sovereign, aud the Brit- 
ish royal household 
has a particular im- 
portance historically. 

See Royal Household. 

Household Cavalry. 

British combined cav- 
alry unit consisting of 
Life Guards {q.v.) and the Horse 
Guards {q.v.). During the Second 
Great War both regiments were 
mechanised and on active ser- 
vice as armoured car units. In 



Houseleek. The plant 
as it appears in July 



House-fly. This common insect, 
here greatly magnifled, carries 
disease germs on body and legs, 
thereby infecting food 


peace time, however, they are 
horsed, and act as mounted escort 
to the sovereign on state occasions. 

Household Gods. Name given 
by the ancient Romans to certain 
inferior deities who looked after 
the home and family, especially to 
the Lares and Penates. See Lares. 

Household Troops. Regiments 
which have a special association 
with the sovereign. In France 
such were the maison du roi. In 
England the kings since Charles II 
have had regular regiments of 
guards which, although part of the 
regular army, perform special ser- 
vices on ceremonial occasions, and 
serve as guards to the royal resi- 
dences. The British household 
troops consist of the Grenadier, 
Coldstream, Scots, Irish, and 
Welsh Guards (infantry), and the 
Life and Horse Guards (cavalry). 
Each regiment is described under 
its own title. 

Household Words. A two- 
penny weekly miscellany founded, 
edited, and partly owned by 
Charles Dickens, and published by 
Bradbury and Evans. The issues 
are dated from March 30, 1850, to 
May 28, 1859, by which time 
Dickens had broken with his pub- 
Ushers following their 
refusal to print in 
Punch a statement 
about his separation 
from his wife. He then 
transferred his interest 
in the journal and the 
goodwill of his name to 
the new but similar 
journal, All the Year 
Round, published by 
Chapman and Hall. A 
Child’s History of Eng- 
land and Hard Times, 
as well as Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Cranford and North and 
South, originally ap- 
peared as serial stories 
in Household Words. The journal 
was famous for its Christmas 
numbers. See All the Y ear Round. 

Houseleek {Sempervivum tec- 
torum). Perennial succulent herb 
of the family Crassulaceae, native 
of Europe and W. Asia. The flat 
fleshy leaves form a dense rosette, 
and have a purple edge, the flat tip 
a sharp spine. The leafy, flowering 
shoots rise straight to a height of 
1 ft. or 2 ft., ending in a spreading 
cluster of dull, red-purple flowers. 

Housemaid’s Knee. Inflam- 
mation of the bursa, which lies over 
the lower half of the patella or 
knee-cap. A bursa is a small sac 
containing fluid which serves to 
dimmish friction between the bone 
and the tendon of the muscles 
attached to the bone. As a result 
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of frequent kneeling on a hard 
surface, it becomes swollen and en- 
larged. A similar condition may 
follow injury or be associated with 
chronic gout or rheumatism. Treat- 
ment consists in resting the limb, 
immobilising it by strapping, and 
applying heat. Removal of the 
fluid by tapping may be necessary. 

House of Commons. Lower 
legislative chamber of the British 
parliament. It is elected by popu- 
lar suffrage and consists of 625 
members. See Commons, House 
of ; Parliament. 

House of Keys. Lower house 
of the legislature of the Isle of 
Man. See Keys, House of. 

House of Laity. One of three 
houses of the national assembly of 
the Church of England, the others 
being the house of bishops and the 
house of clergy. It consists (1949) 
of 222 members for the province 
of Canterbury, 118 for the pro- 
vince of York, and two co-opted, 
totalling 342. The number is 
fixed from time to time by the 
church assembly. They are elected 
every five years by the lay mem- 
bers of the diocesan conferences, 
but always proportionately to 
the number of persons on the 
parochial rolls of each diocese. The 
house of laity may have up to ten 
coopted members. It possesses 
its own standing and legislative 
committees. It may, on occasions, 
sit and vote separately. 

House of Lords. Upper legis- 
lative chamber of the British par- 
liament. Membership is partly 
hereditary (English peers) ; partly 
elective (Scottish and Irish peers ) ; 
and partly by right of office 
(law lords and bishops). S'ee Lords, 
House of ; Parliament. 

House of Representatives. 
Lower house of the legislature of 
the U.S.A. See Congress. 

Housman, Alfred Edward 
(1859-1936). English poet. Bom 
March 26, 1859, and educated at 
Bromsgrove School and S. John’s 
College, Oxford, he was ten years 
a higher division clerk in the 
patent office before being ap- 
pointed professor of Latin at 
University College, London, 1892. 
In 1911 he was made fellow of 
Trinity, Cambridge, and professor 
of Latin at that university. His 
fame as a poet rests on three small 
volumes of lyrics : A Shropshire 
Lad, 1896 ; Last Poems, 1922 ; 
and the posthumously published 
More Poems, 1936. Simple but 
highly finished in style, they 
reveal a bitterness against the 
world and sometimes a morbid 
preoccupation with violent death. 
At their best — e.g. In summer- 


time on Bredon ; Loveliest of 
trees — ^they are sublime ; at their 
worst they incline to bathos. As a 
classical scholar Housman edited 
Juvenal, Manilius, and Lucan. 
He died April 30, 1936. 

Housman, Laurence (b. 1865). 
British poet and dramatist. Born 
July 18, 1865, younger brother of 

A. E. Hous- , 

man, he at- 
tracted atten- 
tion by his 
illustrations to 
Meredith’s po- 
em Jump to 
Glory Jane, 

Christina Ros- 
setti’s Goblin 
Market, and 
Shelley’s The 
Sensitive 
Plant. His 
anonymous volume, An English- 
woman’s Love Letters, had an im- 
mense vogue in 1900. Other works, 
charming, fanciful, and free from his 
brother’s pessimism,mclude AFarm 
in Fairyland, 1894 ; Bethlehem, 
1902 ; Prunella (with H. Granville- 
Barker), 1906 ; Pains and Penal- 
ties, 1911 ; Angels and Ministers, 
1921 ; Little Plays of S. Francis, 
1922. Housman published an 
autobiography. The Unexpected 
Years, 1936 ; a memofr of his 
brother, 1937 ; Collected Poems, 



Laurence Housman, 
British poet 
and dramatist 


1938. 

A series of scenes from the life of 
Queen Victoria, collected as Vic- 
toria and Albert, 1933, was fol- 
lowed by Victoria Regina, 1934 ; 
Palace Scenes, 1937 ; and Gracious 
Majesty, 1941. For some time 
banned from public performance, 
Victoria Regina was finally pro- 
duced at the Lyric Theatre in 1937, 
with Pamela Stanley in the name 
part, and was received with en- 
thusiasm, though it was no more 
than a selection of intimate and 
imaginative episodes from the 
queen’s private life. 

Houssay, Bernardo (b. 1887). 
Argentine physiologist. Professor 
of physiology in the medical school 
of the University of Buenos Aires, 
and a scientist of international 
repute, he conducted researches 
into endocrine glands and their 
secretions. ^ He shared the 1947 
Nobel prize for medicine. 

Houssaye, ArsIjne (1815-96). 
French writer. Born at Bruy^res, 
Aisne, on M!arch 28, 1815, the 
fs,mily name being Housset, he 
published his first novel, L'a Coii- 
ronne de Bluets, in 1836. He was 
a writer of great versatility, 
a friend of many notable writers 
and artists of his day, and during 
1849-59 was director of the The- 


atre Franpais. He died in Paris, 
Feb. 26, 1896. Among his writings 
may be mentioned studies of 
Flemish and Dutch art, 1846, and 
of Leonardo da Vinci, 1869 ; his 
life of Mme. du Barry, 1878 ; a 
satirical story, I’Histoire du 41 me 
Fauteuil de I’Academie Fran 9 aise, 
1855 ; comedies, including La 
Comddie k la Fen6tre, 1859,*’ and 
novels, mostly of Parisian life. 

Houston. The largest city of 
Texas, U.S.A., and the co. seat of 
Harris co. It stands on the 
Houston ship channel, at the con- 
fluence of the Buffalo and White 
Oak Bayous, 50 m. N.W. of 
Galveston, and is served by rlys., 
airport, and steamship lines. The 
newest of the U.S. major shipping 
centres, Houston has become the 
world’s biggest oil port and the 
nation’s biggest cotton market. 
Improvement of port facilities, on 
which £11,250,000 had been spent 
by 1940, began with the construc- 
tion in 1914 of the ship channel, 
35 ft. deep at its shallowest and 
200 ft. wide at its narrowest point. 
The banks of the channel are lined 
with oil refineries, chemical plants, 
steel, cement, and rubber factories, 
and sugar mills. Nearly all the 
world’s sulphur is obtained within 
50 m. of Houston. Within 100 m. 
are 268 oil fields. Among the pro- 
ducts shipped are maize, livestock, 
rice, lumber, salt, and figs. 

The climate is semi-tropical. 
Notable landmarks are the 37- 
storey Gulf Building, the federal 
district court, county courthouse, 
city hall, museum of fine arts, Sam 
Houston Coliseum (which seats 
20,000), Miller memorial theatre, 
and Jefferson Davis hospital. 
Rice Institute, providing higher 
education free of tuition fees, and 
the university of Houston are also 
here. There are 3,000 acres of 
parks. Houston, founded 1836 and 
incorporated 1840, was formerly 
capital of Texas. The city was 
named after Sam Houston (^.v.). 
Pop. 384,514. 

Houston, Lady (d. 1936). 

British patriot. Fanny Lucy, 
daughter of Thomas Radmall, 
was bom in London. Her second 
marriage was in 1901, to the 9th 
Lord Byron (d. 1917). In 1917 
she was created one of the first 
dame commanders of the British 
Empire for her work in women’s 
welfare. In 1924 she married Sir 
Robert Houston (d. 1926), a 
shipping magnate who left a for- 
tune of £6,000,000. Lady Houston 
gave financial assistance to many 
patriotic causes : a gift of £100,000 
went towards the cost of defending 
the Schneider Trophy in 1931, and 
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in 1933 she financed the Mt. 
Everest air expedition. She died 
Dec. 29, 1936. A biography by 
W. Allen appeared in 1947. 

Houston, Sak (1793-1863). An 
American soldier and politician. 
Bom near Lexington, Va., March 2, 
1793, of Scottish-Irish descent, he 
moyed to Tennessee and lived 
among the Cherokee Indians, of 
whose cause he was a lifelong sup- 
porter. When, in 1835, Texas 
declared itself independent of 
Mexico and hostilities broke out on 
the attempted disarmament of the 
American colonists, Houston was 
appointed' commander of the 
Texan army. His decisive victory 
over the Mexicans on the San 
Jacinto river and the capture of 
their president, Santa Anna, April 
21, 1836, secured the independence 
of Texas. 

Houston sat in congress as 
senator for the new state when it 
joined the U.S.A. in 1845. During 
1859-61 he was governor. Having 
refused to swear allegiance to the 
confederate states or to support 
the secession movement, he was 
deposed and retired into private 
life. He died at Huntsville, Texas, 
July 25, 1863. The largest city of 
Texas is named after him. Consult 
The Raven, M. James, 1931. 

Houston Line. British steam- 
ship company. Founded in 1880 
by Robert Houston, the firm is 
o f fioially 
R. P. Houston 
& Co. It was 
acquired by 
the Clan Line 
in 1 9 1 8. It 
runs a cargo 
service from 
U.K. and 
U.S.A. ports 
to S. America 
and S. Africa. The company 
was one of the pioneers in the 
River Plate trade. The head 
of&ce is at 4, St. Mary Axe, Lon- 
don, E.C.4. See Houston, Lady. 

Houyhnhnms. In the last part 
of Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, a race 
of horses endowed with reason. 
They are represented as gentle and 
gracious, and as ruling over the 
Yahoos, beings human in shape but 
brutal in nature. The name, pro- 
nounced whin’ims, is probably 
meant to suggest the neighing of a 
horse. See Swift, Jonathan. 

Hova. Name popularly denot- 
ing the dominant Indonesian popu- 
lation of the Imerina highlands, 
central Madagascar. Short, olive- 
yellow, straight-haired, flat-faced, 
round-headed, these people are de- 
scended from Malayan immigrants 
who probably arrived in the 16th 



Houston Steam- 
ship Line flag. 
Union Jack and 
red cross on white 


century. Mingled with the primi- 
tive Vazimba, they overturned the 
negroid Sakalava power, becoming 
supreme during the 19th century. 
They comprised three classes : 
nobles, hova or freemen, and 
slaves. The abolition by France of 
local kingship and slavery ex- 
tended the name hova from the 
middle class to the whole. See 
Madagascar; Malagasy. 

Hove. Borough and seaside 
resort of Sussex, England. It is 


sunshine, many having the habit 
of hovering in the air on rapidly 
vibrating wings. The larvae of 
species of Syrphus and its allies 
destroy plant lice and are there- 
fore beneficial. 

Hovey, Richard (1864-1900). 
American poet. Born at Normal, 
Illinois, May’ 4, 1864, he first 
studied for the Church, and then 
turned successfully to journalism, 
the stage, and lecturing. In 1893, 
with Bliss Carman (g'.v,), he pub- 



Hove, Sussex. The sea front, promenade, and lawns looking east ; in the 
distance is seen Brighton’s West Pier 
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51 m. by electric rly. S. of Lon- 
don, and is bounded E. by the 
CO. bor. of Brighton and W. by the 
urban diet, of^ 

Portslade. The at- 
tractions include 
the King Alfred 
baths erected by 
the corporation 
and opened 1946, 
with two sea 
water swimming 
baths, restaurant, 
sun terraces, miniature rifle range, 
car park, and indoor bowling 
greens. There are sea promen- 
ades and parks, a’ county cricket 
ground, and the Brighton and 
Hove Albion football ground. 
Hove received its charter in 1898, 
and became a bor. constituency 
in 1948. Pop. est. 67,940. 

Hoveden, Roger of (d. 1201). 
English chronicler. Born at How- 
den or Hoveden, E. Yorks, he be- 
came an official at the court of 
Henry II. Much of his life was 
passed in the king’s service, but 
he is known only by his Chronicle, 
a general history of England from 
732 to his death in 1201. The last 
part only is valuable. Until 1169 
Roger merely copies other writers ; 
from 1170 to 1192 he follows Bene- 
dict of Peterborough, although 
making additions ; but from 1192 
the book is original and carefully 
written. There is an edition in 
the Rolls series. 

Hover-fly {Syrphidae), Large 
family of flies that are active in 


fished Songs from Vagabondia. A 
second and third series appeared 
1896 and 1900. His separate works 
were a volume of miscellaneous 
poems, Along the Trail, 1898; a 
dramatic trilogy, Launcelot and 
Guenevere (The Quest of Merlin ; 
The Marriage of Guenevere ; The 
Birth of Galahad), 1890-98 ; 
Taliesin, a Masque, 1900 ; and a 
posthumous volume. To the End 
of the Trail, 1908. He died Feb. 
24, 1900. 

Hov7, William Walsham 
(1823-97). British divine. Born at 
Shewsbury, Dec. 13, 1823, he was 
the son of 
a solicitor. 

Educated at 
Shrews bury 
School and 
Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford, he 
was ordained in 
1846. Rector 
ofWhittington, 

Salop, in 1879, 
he was chosen 
sufEragan bishop under the bishop 
of London ; he took the style of 
bishop of Bedford, but his district 
was the east end of London. 
There he did a great work, 
founding the East London Church 
Fund and initiating philanthropic 
activities. In 1888 he was made 
bishop of Wakefield, where he 
remained until his death, Aug. 
10, 1897. How wrote several 
beautiful hymns, e.g. For all the 
Saints, and was of saintly life. 



W. W. How, 
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Howard. Famous English 
family, now represented by the 
duke of Norfolk, the earl of Car- 
lisle, the earl of Effingham, the 
earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, Lord 
Howard of Glossop, Lord Howard 
of Penrith, and others. The de- 
scent is traced authentically to 
William Howard, or Haward, a 
lawyer in Norfolk in the 13th cen- 
tury. He was probably descended 
from a family that had lands at 
Wiggenhall, near Lynn. He be- 
came a justice of the common 
pleas and a rich man, owning land 
in his native county. His son John 
became a knight, a soldier, and the 
owner of further Norfolk lands. 

The great event in the rise of the 
How’ards, however, was when Sir 
Robert, early in the 15th century, 
married Margaret, daughter of 
Thomas Mowbray, duke of Nor- 
folk. Their son John fought for 
the Yorkists during the Wars of 
the Roses, and in 1470 was made 
a baron. He became one of the 
heirs to the estates of the Mow- 
brays, and, having received the 
bulk of them, was in 1483 created 
duke of Norfolk and earl marshal. 
From his son, the 2nd duke, the 
English leader at Flodden, are 
descended most of the existing 
lines. The 4th duke married the 
heiress of the earl of Arundel. One 
descendant married the heiress of 
the Lacres, and from that union 
sprang the earl of Carlisle and 
other branches of the Howards 
settled in Yorkshire and Cumber- 
land. See Arundel, Earl of; Car- 
lisle, Earl of ; Effingham, Earl of , 
Mowbray ; Norfolk, Luke of ; 
Nottingham, Earl of ; Stafford, 
Earl of ; Suffolk, Earl of ; Surrey, 
Earl of. 

Howard) Catherine. The 
fifth queen of Henry VIII of 
England, is entered as Catherine 
Howard (g'.'y.). 

Howard) John (1726-90). Bri- 
tish philanthropist and reformer. 
Born in Hackney, Sept. 2, 1726, 
he had an in- 
different edu- 
cation at Hert- 
ford, and at 
16 inherited a 
small property 
at Cardington, 
Beds, and a 
patrimony 
which rendered 
him indepen- 
dent. Having 
travelled much abroad, in 1773 
he was chosen high sheriff of the 
county and had to visit Bedford 
prison. From this date his life work 
began. He found that not only 
were prisons unspeakable, but the 



gaolers received no pay and had to 
wring fees out of the prisoners. He 
secured payment for gaolers by 
Act of Parliament, and travelled 
all over the British Isles visiting 
county and town gaols and bride- 
wells to expose other evils. In 
1775-76 he extended his survey to 
France, the Netherlands, Germany 
and Switzerland. Then he pub- 
lished his State of the Prisons in 
England and Wales, to which 
appendices were added in 1780 and 
1784 after further evidence was 
collected abroad. One result was 
the introduction of penitentiary 
houses. Fearlessly exposing him- 
self to hardship, Howard travelled 
in a plague-ridden ship and went 
into miUtary hospitals, his Ac- 
count of the Principal Lazarettos 
in Europe appearing posthumously 
in 1798. While studying camp 
fever near Kherson, Russia, he 
caught the disease, and died Jan. 
20, 1790. 

The Howard League for Penal 
Reform, named after him, was 
founded in Lublin in 1834. First 


called the Howard Society, and 
later, under Lord Brougham*s 
presidency, the Howard Associa- 
tion, it was amalgamated in 1927 
with the Penal Reform League 
(founded 1907) under its present 
title. It seeks to extend psycholo- 
gical treatment for offenders, 
and to abolish the death penalty. 
From its offices at Parliament 
Mansions, Victoria St., London, 
S.W.l, it publishes the Howard 
Journal and the Penal Reformer. 

There are memoirs and lives of 
Howard by T. Taylor, 1836 ; 
J. Field, 1850 ; E. C. S. Gibson, 
1901 ; J. G. Rowe, 1927. 

Howard) Leslie (1893-1943). 
British film actor. Leslie Stainer 
was born in London, April 3, 1893, 
educated at i 
Lulwich, and 
became a bank 
clerk. Joining 
a theatrical 
touring com- 
pany after be- 
ing invalided ] 
out of the 
army, he first 
appeared in _ 

T Wn in Leslie Howard, 

L 0 n d 0 n in 

1918, and m 

1922 visited New York. In 

films from 1930 he gained a great 
following as an actor of ^ quiet 
sincerity and beautiful diction. 

His notable pictures, American 
and British, included Outward 
Bound ; Berkeley Square ; The 
Scarlet Pimpernel ; The Petrified 
Forest ; Romeo and Juliet ; 
Pygmalion ; Escape to Happiness ; 



Gone With the Wind ; Pimpernel 
Smith ; The First of the Few. 
This last he directed, likewise The 
Gentle Sex, in which he spoke a 
commentary. Returning from a 
lecture tour in Spain on behalf 
of the British Council, he died 
when the aircraft was destroyed 
by enemy action, June 1, 1943. 

Howard, Luke (1772-1864). 
British meteorologist. Bom in 
London, Nov. 28, 1772, he be- 
came a chemist, but his fame rests 
on his classification of clouds. 
In his essay On the Modification 
of Clouds, 1802, later incorporated 
in his great work The Climate of 
London, 2nd ed. 1833, he coined 
the terms cirrus, cumulus, stratus, 
and nimbus, which are stiU in use. 
Howard was elected F.R.S. in 
1821. A Quaker, he devoted 
much of his leisure to religious 
and philanthropic work,' and 
published a treatise against swear- 
ing in 1811. A lifelong friend of 
John Lalton, also a weather ex- 
pert, he engaged in a correspon- 
dence with Goethe in 1822. He 
lived until March 21, 1864. 

Howard) Sydney (1885-1946). 
An English comedian. Born at 
Yeadon, near Leeds, Aug. 7, 1885, 
he joined a concert party, and 
came to London in the revue 
Box o’ Tricks at the Hippodrome, 
1919. Real success came in Hit 
the Leek,. 1927, and in 1928 he 
played urJorgettably in partner- 
sMp with Leslie Henson in Funny 
Face. To a ponderous figure and 
glazed eyes he added a delicacy 
of movement — especially of the 
hands — that was irresistibly 
comic. Other stage appearances 
were in It’s a Boy, 1930 ; It’s a 
Girl, 1931 ; Night of the Garter, 
1932 ; Ladies’ Night, 1933 ; Any- 
thing Goes, 1935. Films in which 
Howard played included Up for 
the Cup ; Up for the Lerby : Tilly 
of Bloomsbury ; The Mayor’s Nest. 
He died June 12, 1946. 

Howard de Waldeii) Baron. 
English title home with intervals 
since 1597 by the families of 
Howard and Ellis. In 1597 Lord 
Thomas Howard, a son of the 4th 
duke of Norfolk, was made a peer; 
his mother was the daughter and 
heiress of Lord Audley of Walden. 
Howard became earl of Suffolk 
in 1603, and when the 3rd earl 
died without sons in 1688 the 
barony went into abeyance and 
so remained until 1784. In that 
year it was allowed to Sir J. G. 
Whitwell, a soldier who was 
made Baron Braybroke ; he was 
descended from a daughter of 
the 1st Lord How'ard de Walden. 
He died in 1797 and the barony 
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was next held by the 4th earl of 
Bristol, a descendant of the 1st 
lord. 

Bristol’s great-grandson, Charles 
Augustus Ellis (1799-1868), suc- 
ceeded as 6th lord in 1803. He was 
the son of the earl’s granddaughter 
by her marriage with Charles Rose 
EUis, created Baron Seaford in 
1826. In 1845 he added the barony 
of Seaford to that of Howard de 
Walden, and his descendants have 
since held both. This 6th lord was 
British minister at Stocldiolm, 
Lisbon, and Brussels. His wife was 
a sister of the eccentric 5th duke of 
Portland, and on his death she 
inherited much London property. 

Thomas Evelyn Ellis (1880- 
1946) succeeded as 8th baron in 
1899, and in 1917 assumed the 
surname of Scott-EUis. Born to 
great wealth, he owned property 
in N.W. London, part of which, 
in Cavendish Sq., he let to a de- 
partment store- on a 999 years 
lease after a remarkable lawsuit. 
A catholic patron of the arts, he 
wrote plays under the name of 
T. E. Ellis, also libretti for Hol- 
brooke’s operas. Dying Nov. 5, 
1946, he was succeeded by his 
son John as 9th baron. 

Howard of Effingham, Wil- 
liam Howard, 1st Baron (c.1510- 
73). English diplomatist. Eldest 
son of Thomas 
Howard, 2nd 
duke of Nor- 
folk, and edu- 
c a t e d at 
Trinity Hall, 

Cambridge, he 
was ambassa- 
dor to Scot- 
1 a n d and 
Prance, 1531- 
41. He was 
condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment on a charge of concealing 
the misconduct of his niece, 
Catherine Howard (g.-y.), but par- 
doned in 1541. Governor of Calais, 
1562-53 ; privy councillor, 1553 ; 
lord high admiral, 1554-73, he was 
raised to the peerage for crushing 
Wyatt’s rebellion, and made a 
K.G., 1554. He protected Prin- 
cess Elizabeth against Gardiner, 
and became her lord chamber- 
lain, 1558. He was appointed lord 
privy seal, 1572. He died Jan. 12, 
1573. His son Charles, the leader 
against the Spanish Armada, was 
made earl of Nottingham [q.v), 

Howdah. Seat placed on the 
back of an elephant. It may hold 
two or more persons, and is some- 
times covered. 

Howden. Parish and market 
town of the East Riding of York- 
shire, England. It lies 21 m. W. 



1st Baron Howard 
o£ Effingham 



of Hull on the railway. The 
church of S. Cuthbert dates from 
the 13th century, the manor house 
incorporates remains of the palace 
of the bishops of Durham, and 
there is a cross in the market place. 
Roger of Hoveden, the chronicler, 
was a native ; and Thomas Ward, 
the jockey who became prime 
minister to the duke of Parma, 
was a local character. Market 
day, Sat. Pop. 2,470. . 

Howe, Richard Howe, Earl 
(1726-99). British sailor. The 
second son of the 2nd Viscount 
Howe (Irish 
peerage), he 
was born 
in London, 
March 8, 1726. 
Entering the 
navy at 13, he 
made a voyage 
to Rio de 
Janeiro and 
then was sent 
to the W. In- 
dies, where he 
saw the action of La Guayra in 
1743. In 1755, in command of the 
Dunkirk, he sailed for N. America 
with Boscawen, and defeated a 
French fleet off the St. Lawrence. 
In 1758 he succeeded his brother 
as 4th viscount, though from 1767 
to 1782 he sat in the house of 
commons as member for Dart- 
mouth. 

In 1769 Howe played a promi- 
nent part in Hawke’s brilliant 
action in Quiberon Bay. He was 
appointed treasurer of the navy 
in 1765, promoted rear-admiral in 
1770, and vice-admiral in 1776. 
Commander-in-chief in N. America, 
he took part in the reduction of 
Long Island and New York, 17767 
77, cleared the passage of the 
Delaware, and defeated D’Estaing 
off Rhode Island. He was in sym- 
pathy with some of the colonists’ 


Earl Howe, 
British sailor 

After Gainsborough 



Howdah on the state elephant of the 
Maharajah of Mysore 


demands and opposed to Lord 
North’s administration, so he spent 
a few years in retirement near St. 
Albans, hoisting his flag again in 
1782 as admiral commander-in- 
chief of the Channel. The fleet was 
ordered to the Mediterranean, and 
Howe relieved Gibraltar. 

In 1783 he was appointed first 
lord of the admiralty, and in 1788 
on his 'retirement was given an 
earldom. He was agam in 1790 
commander-in-chief of the Channel 
fleet, and whilst occupying this 
command on June 1, 1794, he 
engaged the French under ViUaret- 
Joyeuse. Flying his flag on the 
Queen Charlotte, Howe passed 
through the French line, and in 
twenty minutes one of the greatest 
successes of the British navy had 
been achieved. In 1796 he was 
promoted admiral of the fleet. He 
succeeded in settling the Spithead 
mutiny, 1797. A skilled tactician 
and a beloved if grim commander, 
“ Black Dick ” died Aug. 6, 1799. 
The best biography is by Sir J. 
Barrow, 1838. See First of June. 

Howe, Francis Richard Hen- 
ry Penn Curzon, 5th Earl (b- 
1884). British racing motorist. 
Born May 1, 1884, he went to Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford, was 
commissioned in the R.N.R., and 
served in the First Great War in 
the Queen Elizabeth. In 1918 he 
was elected Unionist M.P. for S. 
Battersea, and in 1929 succeeded 
his father in the house of lords. He 
competed in many important Brit- 
ish and Continental races, driving 
Mercedes, Alfa-Romeo, Bugatti, 
and Maserati cars. In 1931 he won 
the Le Mans 24-hour race and in 
1934 the gold vase at Brooklands. 
During the Second Great War he 
was an instructor in the R.N.V.R. 

Howe, Elias (1819-67). Ameri- 
can inventor. Born at Spencer, 
Mass., July 9, 1819, he worked for 
a cotton machinery manufacturer. 
In 1846, after four years’ effort^ he 
took out a patent for a lockstitch 
machine which is in essentials the 
foundation of most present-day 
sewing machines. Coming to Eng- 
land, he sold his English patent 
rights for £250. He died Oct. 3, 
1867. See Sewing Machine. 

Howe, John (1630-1705). Eng- 
lish Puritan divine. Born at 
Loughborough, May 17, 1630, he 
graduated at Cambridge, after- 
wards holding a fellowship at Ox- 
ford. Having taken orders, he was 
appointed in 1654 to the charge of 
Great Torrington, Devon, and 
three years later became domestic 
chaplain to Oliver Cromwell. He 
was ejected from Great Torrington 
in 1662, and spent some chequered 
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years in England and Ireland be- 
fore being appointed minister of a 
Puritan congregation in London 
in 1675. The persecution of dis- 
senters under James II drove him 
abroad, but on the publication of 
the Declaration of Indulgence he 
returned from Utrecht to be one of 
the ministers solicited .by the king 
to persuade nonconformists to re- 
cognize the dispensing power. Like 
Baxter and Bunyan, however, 
Howe proved incorruptible. The 
author of many religious writings, 


helped the cause by collecting funds 
in America and organizing relief 
works at Aegina for the refugees. 
In 1831; at the instance of a com- 
mittee formed in Boston to estab- 
lish an asylum for the blind, 
Howe visited Europe to study the 
methods used there, and on his 
return to Boston in 1832 opened 
a school for blind children in a 
private house, with so much suc- 
cess that a state grant was made 
for its future support. In 1839 the 
institution was moved to South 


Aroostook, 1879 ; The Undis- 
covered Country, 1880 ; A Modem 
Instance, 1882 ; The Rise of Silas 
Lapham, 1885; The Minister’s 
Charge, 1886; The World of 
Chance, 1893 ; The Vocation of the 
Kelwyns, 1920. He was a success- 
ful short-story writer, a penetra- 
ting critic, and some of his poems 
reflect the qualities of his prose, 
which is consistently clear, com- 
pact, precise, and felicitous. 
Consult Life and Letters, ed. M. 
Howells, 1929. 


most of them published after the 
Revolution, he died April 2, 1705. 

Howe, Joseph (1804-73). Cana- 
dian politician. Born at Halifax, 
N.S., Deo. 13, 1804, he was the 
son of a printer who had left the 
U.S.A. Joseph started a paper in 
Halifax, became known through 
his success in a Ubel action, and in 
1836 was returned to the legisla- 
ture of Nova Scotia. He threw 
himself heartily into the struggle 
for responsible government, and 
when this was granted in 1848 he 
became a cabinet minister. In 1854 
he was made chief commissioner of 
railways, but did not forsake 
politics altogether, and during 
1860-63 he was premier of Nova 
Scotia. Howe led the agitation for 
withdrawal from the federation of 
1867, and in 1869 became a mini- 
ster in the dominion cabinet. Ho 
died June 1, 1873, having just been 
made governor of the province. 

Howe, Julia Ward (1819- 
1910). American poet and philan- 
thropist. Born in New York, May 
27, 1819, she married Samuel 
Gridley Howe {v.i.). Before the 
Civil War she edited The Boston 
Commonwealth, the anti-slavery 
organ, and wrote the famous Bat- 
tle Hymn of 
r Republic. 

, Afterwards she 

^ became a noted 

iBB f ^ advocate of 

women and of 
portant works 

are Sex and Education, 1874 ; Life 
of Margaret Fuller, 1883 ; Repre- 
sentative Women of New England, 
1905. She died Oct. 17, 1910. 

Howe, Samuel Gridley (1801- 
76). An American philanthropist. 
Born at Boston, Mass., Nov. 10, 
1801, he was educated at Brown 
university and Harvard medical 
school. During the Greek war of 
independence he served as a sur- 
geon with the Greek army, and 


Boston. Turning his attention to 
idiocy, Howe became chairman of 
a commission of inquiry, and in 
1848 started a school for idiot 
youths. He died Jan. 9, 1876. 

Howells, Herbert Norman 
(b. 1892). A British composer. 
Born at Lydney, Oct. 17, 1892, and 
trained at Gloucester cathedral and 
at the Royal College of Music. 
Orchestral pieces by him were 
played at promenade concerts in 
1920 and 1924, and in 1922 his 
Sine Nomine was performed at 
Gloucester. His music is un- 
mistakably English without being 
consciously national; the Tudor 
influence is recognizable in Lady 
Audrey’s Suite and Lambert’s 
Clavichord. Other' works are 
Puck’s Minuet, for small orchestra; 
Requiem, for soloists and chorus ; 
piano concerto, songs, and cham- 
ber music. 

Howells, William Dean (1837- 
1920). American man of letters. 
He was bom at Martin’s Ferry, 
Ohio, March 1, 

1837, son of a 
news paper 
proprietor. He 
worked as a 
compositor in 
hisfather’s prin- 
ting office; was a 
journalist, with 
a constant Ut- ^ ^ 
erar^ intention, American Author 
1858-61 ; U.S. 

consul at Venice, 1861-65 ; editor 
of The Atlantic Monthly, 1866-81 ; 
and editor of Harper’s Magazine, 
1886-91. He was associated also 
with The New York Times, The 
Nation, and The Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. He died in New York, 
May 11, 1920. 

His 70 works include poems, 
travel books, essays, plays, and 
criticism. His first hook was A 
Campaign Life of Lincoln, 1860. 
Venetian Life, 1866, and Italian 
Journeys, 1867, are delightful 
transcripts of personal experience. 
His novels, which reflect analytic- 
ally the American life of his time, 
realistically but in proper per- 
spective, include The Lady of the 


Howitt, Mary (1799-1888). 
A British author and translator. 
Born at Coleford, Glos., March 12, 

1799, daughter 

of Samuel 
Botham, a sur- 
veyor, and a 
member of the 
Society of 
Friends, she 
spent her early 
years at Uttox- 
eter. There on 
/ ^ y April 16, 

iam How- 
itt (v,u)j with whom she wrote The 
Desolation of Eyam and Other 
Poems, 1827. In 1837 began her 
series of tales for children, popu- 
lar on both sides of the Atlantic. 
She translated Frederika Bremer’s 
novels, 1842-63 ; and many of 
Hans Andersen’s tales, 1845-47. 
She collaborated with her husband 
in The Literature and Romance of 
Northern Europe, 1852. Later she 
was received into the Church of 
Rome. She received a civil list 
pension of £100 in 1879, and died 
in Rome, Jan. 30, 1888. Her Auto- 
biography was edited by her 
daughter Margaret, 2 vols., 1889. 

Howitt, William (1792-1879). 
British writer. Born at Heanor, 
Derbyshire, son of a yeoman far- 
mer, who was a 
member of the 
Society of 
Friends, he was 
educated at 
the Friends’ 
school at Ack- 
worth and at 
Tamworth. He 
married in 
18 21 Mary WilUam Romtt, 

Botham, and Bnteh author 

in 1823, with his wife, made a 

pedestrian tour of Scotland. For 
a time he was in business as a 
chemist and druggist in Notting- 
ham. He travelled in Australia, 
1852-54. Among his voluminous 
writings, the more noteworthy are 
The Book of the Seasons,^ 1831, 
which ran into seven editions ; 
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Rural life of England, 1838 ; 
Homes and Haunts of the Most 
Eminent British Poets, 1847 ; 
Popular History of England, 1856 
-62 ; History of the Supernatural, 
1863 ; The Northern Heights of 
London, 1869. He died in Rome, 
March 3, 1879. 

Howitzer (Ger. Haubitzer, cata- 
pult). Short-barrelled gun dis- 
charging heavy projectiles at a 
high angle of elevation and 
trajectory. Howitzers have been 
in use since the 16th century, and 
were first designed as mortars for 
throwing solid shot over the battle- 
mented walls of fortifications. 

The howitzer is of lighter con- 
struction than a long range field 
gun; one throwing a projectile 
weighing 45 lb. weighs less with its 
moimting than does a field gun 
firing an 18-lb. shell. The length 
of a howitzer barrel tarely exceeds 
12 times its calibre, and the muzzle 
velocity is usually about 1,000 ft. 
per second. On account of the 
high angle of elevation at which a 
howitzer fires, the projectile strikes 
the target ' at a correspondingly 
steep angle of descent ; conse- 
quently the weapon can destroy 
gim emplacements despite heavily 
protected roofs. The high tra- 
jectory of a howitzer shell makes it 
possible for the gun to fire over 
obstacles between gun and target. 
The lower chamber pressure in the 
gun enables the shells to have 
thinner walls and base, and thus 
to contain a greater weight of ex- 
plosive than the ordinary artillery 
shell. Excessive recoil is absorbed 
by hydraulic buffers. 

In both Great Wars the Germans, 
specialising in howitzers, developed 
remarkably efficient weapons. 
Howitzers of 17-m. calibre de- 
stroyed the Belgian and French 
frontier forts in 1914. In the 
Second Great War the belligerent 
armies used examples ranging from 
3*7 ins. to 18 ins. Howitzers up to 
6-in. calibre were mounted on 
tanks and used for the close-range 
reduction of strongpoints. The 
U.S. army built a tank-mounted 
howitzer capable of throwing a 
3604b. shell to a distance of 16 m. 
The modern trench or field mortar 
is a howitzer on a small scale. 
See Ammunition ; Artillery ; Explo- 
sives; Mortar; Ordnance. 

Howling Monkey [Alouata). 
Genus of monkeys found in Central 
and S. America, and especially in 
the forest regions of Brazil. The 
hyoid bone at the upper ex- 
tremity of the windpipe is enor- 
mously developed, enabling the 
animals to produce a howling 
sound out of aU proportion to 


their size. They have long, pre- 
hensile tails, and ugly, naked 
faces surrounded by long hair. 
See Monkey. 

Howrah. District, subdivision, 
and town of India, in the Burd- 
wan division of W. Bengal. The area 
of the district is 561 sq. m. Rice 
is the most important crop. The 
district is a great industrial cen- 
tre, containing cotton, jute, and 
other factories, engineering work- 
shops, ironworks, dockyards, and 
similar undertakings. The exports 
include rice, hides, cotton goods, 
bricks, and ropes; imports are 
European piece goods and wheat. 

Howrah city, a small village in 
the 18th century, is now an im- 
portant manufacturing town on 
the right bank of the Hooghli, op- 
posite Calcutta. It is the terminus 
of rlys, from Bombay, Peshawar, 
and Assam, and gives its name to 
the New Howrah bridge across the 
Hooghh, opened to traffic Feb., 
1943. Pop. of dist., 1,490,304; 
city, 429,689, 

Howth. Parish and seaport of 
CO. Dublin, Eire. It is situated on 
a promontory forming the N. side 
of Dublin Bay, 8 m. by rly. N.E. 
of the capital. The HiU of Howth 
rises to 662 ft. Here in July, 1914, 
the Irish Volunteers landed rifles 
and ammunition despite the inter- 
ference of a British regiment. 
Returning to Dublin, the soldiers, 
being harried by a mob in the city, 
opened fire, killing three people 
and wounding 38. This was the 
first armed clash between troops 
and populace in seven years of 
trouble. Pop. 4,000. Pron. Hoath. 

Hoxton, Suburb of N. London. 
Known formerly as Hogsden, 
Hogsdon, Hoggesdon, Hoggeston, 
and Hocheston, it is in the bor. of 
Shoreditch. It is traversed from 
S. to N. by New North Road, and 

r 



Hoy, Orkney Islands. The Old 
Man of Hoy, a pillar of rook on the 
north-west coast 


has Kingsland Road on the E. 
The L.C.C. technical institute, for- 
merly Aske’s Haberdashers’ School, 
marks the site of almshouses 
and schools founded by Robert 
Aske, alderman and haberdasher, 
in 1688. A mansion known as 
Balmes House in the 17th century, 
and rebuilt by Sir G. Whitmore, 
was once the residence of Richard 
de Beauvoir, whose name is pre- 
served in that of De Beauvoir 
Town ; it became a private lunatic 
asylum, of which Charles and 
Mary Lamb were inmates. The 
Geffrye Museum (q^v.) in Kings- 
land Road occupies the site of 
almshouses founded in 1715 by 
Sir Robert Geffrye ; the old chapel 
remains. In Hoxton Fields Ben 
Jonson killed his fellow player 
Gabriel Spencer in a duel in 1598. 
The Britannia Theatre, rebuilt 
1858, was destroyed in an air raid 
in 1941. Hoxton is a centre of 
the cabinet-making industry. 

Hoy (from Dutch hui, hulloa). 
Single-masted sailing vessel origin- 
ally used as a ferry for taking pas- 
sengers from shore to an ocean- 
going ship. It was hailed by any 
person desiring passage, hence its 
name. A larger type of vessel 
with the same name was used for 
oarrymg passengers and goods on 
short coastal journeys. Hoys still 
carry goods between ship and 
shore where there is no port and 
the shallow water prevents sea- 
going vessels from coming close in. 

Hoy. Second largest of the Ork- 
ney Islands, Scotland, and situated 
about 2 m. S.W. of Pomona. Its 
extreme length is 13J m., extreme 
breadth 8 m., and area 53 sq. m. 
The highest summit is Ward Hill 
(1,565 ft.), 2 m. from which is the 
famous Dwarfie Stone, referred to 
in Scott’s Pirate, 6J ft. high, with 
its hollowed-out chambers. Long 
Hope, on the S. coast, is a good 
natural harbour. The Old Man of 
Hoy (450 ft.) is a detached pillar- 
shaped rock off the N.W. coast. 
Prom this point to Berry Head in 
the S.W. are fine cliffs of red sand- 
stone, over 1,000 ft. high. 

Hoylake. A watering-place of 
ChesMre, England. On the Dee, at 
the entrance to the estuary, on the 
peninsula of Wirral, it is 8 m. W. 
of Birkenhead on the Wirral 
electric rly., also served by steam 
rly. Here are the golf links of the 
Royal Liverpool club, opened in 
1869, and the scene of champion- 
ship matches. With West Kirby, 
Hoylake forms an urban district. 
Pop. 28,000. 

Hoyland, Nether. Urban dist. 
of the W. Riding of Yorkshire, 
England. It is 5^ m. S. by E. of 
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Barnsley, with a rly. station, and 
has collieries and a clothing 
factory. Pop. 14,520. 

Hoyle, Edmond (1672-1769). 
English writer on games. He is 
said to have been a barrister; 
was certainly giving lessons on 
whist in London in 1741 ; and 
died at Welbeck Street, London, 
Aug. 29, 1769. The first to write 
scientifically on any game, he 
systematised the theory of whist 
in his Short Treatise, 1742. He 
published works on piquet, quad- 
rille, brag, backgammon, and 
chess. Hoyle’s rules and doctrines 
have been constantly enlarged 
by editors, and the phrase “ ac- 
cording to Hoyle ” refers to him. 

Hrdlicka, Albs (1869-1943). 
American anthropologist. Born 
at Humpoleo, Bohemia, March 29, 
1869, he studied in New York and 
Paris. Having qualified as a 
doctor, he made investigations in 
mental pathology and anthro- 
pology, 1894-99 ; and joined 
several American natural history 
museum expeditions, 1898-1903. 
In the physical anthropology divi- 
sion of the national museum at 
Washington he became assistant 
curator, 1903, and curator, 1910. 
He journeyed to Egypt, the 
Balkans, Siberia, Mongolia, and 
all over the New World. Among 
his publications are Early Man 
in N. America, 1907 ; in S. 
America , ' 1912 ; The Peoples of 
the Soviet Union, 1942 ; Alaska 
Diary (1926-31), 1943. He died 
Sept. 5, 1943. Pron. Dlitska. 

Hron. A river of Hungary. 
Rising near the Low Tatra, it 
fiows W. and then S., reaching the 
Danube just below Esztergom, 
after a course of about 150 m. 
Another name is Gran. 

Hroswitha, Roswitha, oe 
Heotsvith (c. 935-1000). Ger- 
man poet and dramatist. A Bene- 
dictine nun of Gandersheim, she 
wrote religious poems in Latin, ver- 
sified church legends, and also 
wrote six comedies modelled on 
those of Terence, but of a whole- 
some Christian tone. Her works 
were published in 1858, ed. K. A. 
Barack. The comedies and her 
epic, Otto, have been rendered into 
German. Anatole France mentions 
the performance of the comedies at 
the Theatre des Marionettes in 
Paris. 

Hsingan. One of the nine 
north-eastern provinces of China, 
bordering the U.S.S.R. and Outer 
Mongolia on the W. It contains 
seven counties with Hulun as its 
capital. The Changchun rly. runs 
through the prov., with Man- 
chotdi as its teiminus. The Ta 


Hsinganling range is covered with 
thick forests where the Mongol 
nomads graze their fiocks. The 
prov. is generally mountainous 
and sparsely inhabited. Area, 
103,918 sq. m. Pop. 1,293,000. 

Hsingl^g. This city, the capi- 
tal of Manchuria, is now known as 
Changchun (q.v,). 

Hsuan Tsang (c. 605^664). 
A Chinese traveller. Bom near 
Honan Fu, he became a Buddhist 
monk and early gained a reputa- 
tion for wisdom and piety. He 
undertook alone the perilous jour- 
ney to India in order to visit the 
sacred scenes and procure Indian 
books of devotion. Crossing the 
Gobi desert, despite great hard- 
ships, he reached Peshawar, visited 
the principal Buddhist shrines, and 
learned Sanskrit. After several 
years spent in travel in India he 
passed on to Assam and thence 
made his way to Kabul. At 
the command of the emperor Tai 
Tsing, he wrote an account of his 
travels in 648. 

Huacho. Seaport of Peru, 70 
m. N.N.W. of Callao, where ocean 
liners call frequently. It is con- 
nected with Lima by rly. via 
Ancon and is on the Pan-American 
Highway. It has cotton-seed oil 
and sugar mills. Pojp. 13,000. 

HuaUaga. River of Peru, a 
headstream of the Amazon. It 
rises in the Andes, at an alt. of 
13,000 ft. above sea level, in about 
lat. 10° 42' S., and takes a gener- 
ally N. course to join the Maranon. 
Its upper valley between the E. 
and Central Cordfileras is the pro- 
vince of San Martin. Its length is 
about 670 m. It is navigable for 
shallow craft for about 350 m., 
but larger vessels cannot get 
beyond Laguna, only 30 m. from 
its junction with the Maranon. 
See Amazon. 

Huancavelica. Dept, and town 
of Peru. The dept, is bounded 
on the N. by Junin and lies 
W. of Ayacucho, E. of Lima. A 
mountainous region traversed by 
the Andean system, it is rich in gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and mercury. 
Area, 8,297 sq. m. ; pop. 244,595. 
Huancavelica, the capital, is a 
mining town, with extei^ive smelt- 
ing works. The quicksilver mines 
in the vicinity were first worked in 
1566, and are still important. 
Pop. 8,000. 

Huangayo. A town of Peru, 
capital of the dept, of Junin. 
On the central highway from Lima 
to Cuzco, it is a£o served by rly. 
and has a daily air service. It is 
the centre of important mining 
and agricultural districts. Alt., 
10.500 ft. Pop. 20,000. 


Huanchaca. Town of Bolivia, 
in the dept, of Potosi. It stands at 
an elevation of 13,450 ft. above sea 
level, 84 m. S.W. of Potosi, on 
a branch line from the rly. con- 
necting with Antofagasta in Chile. 
It is the chief silver mining centre 
in Bolivia. 

Huang Hsii oe Khwang Hsti 
(1872-1908). Emperor of China. 
Nephew of the emperor Hien-fang, 
he was bom Aug. 2, 1872, and in 
1875 was proclaimed emperor, his 
name being changed from Tsai- 
t’ien. The regency was vested in 
the dowager empresses, Tsze Tsi, 
his aunt, and Tse An, widow of his 
predecessor, and on the death of 
Tse An in 1881 his aunt ruled 
supreme, with Li Hung-chang as 
principal adviser. After the defeat 
of China by Japan, 1894-95, 
Huang Hsu tried to free himself 
from his aunt’s power, but in 1898 
she organized a coup d'^etat and 
seized and imprisoned him. He 
died Nov. 14. 1908. 

Hudnuco. Dept, and town of 
Peru. The dept, is bounded on the 
W. by Ancash and on the S. by 
Junin. The surface is mountain- 
ous, being traversed by the Cor- 
dillera Oriental. Gold, silver, and 
quicksilver are common, and the 
extensive forests yield valuable 
timber. Mining and agriculture 
are the principal occupations. 
Area, 15,426 sq. m. ; pop. 234,024. 
Huanuco, the capital, stands in 
a beautiful valley, at an alt. of 
over 6,000 ft. Pop. 10,000. 

Huaraz. A city of Peru, the 
capital of the dept, of Ancash. It 
stands on the river Huaraz, at an 
alt. of 10,000 ft., 183 m. N. by W. 
of Lima, and is connected by 
motor road and rly. with Chim- 
bote. Pop. 20,000. 

Huascaran. Twin-peaked vol- 
cano of Peru, in the dept, of An- 
cash. It is the loftiest mountain 
mass in the Peruvian Andes. Alt. 
22,180 ft. 

Huayna-Capac (c. 1450-1525). 
Inca ruler of Peru. During his 
reign the Peruvian empire attained 
its height. The remains of his 
palace are among the most inter- 
esting monuments of the civiliza- 
tion of the Incas. See Inca. 

Hubbard. Glacier or ice mass 
of Alaska, U.S.A. It descends 
from Mt. Hubbard to the head of 
Yakutat Bay. The mountain 
reaches an elevation of 12,065 ft. 

Huberman, Beonislaw (1882- 
1947). Polish violinist. A Jew, he 
was born at Czenstochowa, Dec. 
19, 1882. At 10 he went to Berlin 
to study under Joachim, but was 
forced through poverty to under- 
take a series of concerts. Patti 
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heard him in London in 1894, and 
introduced him to Vienna, where 
he had a success and won the ad- 
miration of Brahms. There fol- 
lowed a career as a virtuoso, his 
approach being intellectual and his 
tone lacking something in sweet- 
ness. Intensely alert to politics, 
Huberman wrote on Pan-Euro- 
peanism, and led the musicians’ 
opposition to Hitler. He founded 
and financed the Palestine or- 
chestra, persuading Toscanini to 
direct concerts. He died June 15, 
1947. 

Hubert (656-727). French saint 
and bishop. A nobleman of Aqui- 
taine, he spent his youth at the 
court of Theodoric III. One day, 
when hunting, he saw a stag with 
a cross growing between his antlers, 
which brought about his conver- 
sion* He then became a monk, was 
ordained, and later was succes- 
sively bishop of Maastricht and 
Li4ge. He did much to promote 
Christianity among the tribes in 
the foresrtf Ardennes. He is the 
patron, saint of hunters. His 
festival is kept on Nov. 3. 

Hubertusburg, Tebaty of. 
Peace signed Feb. 15, 1763, be- 
tween Prussia and Austria, which 
ended the Seven Years’ War. 
England, France, and Spain hav- 
ing just come to terms, representa- 
tives of the other powers met at 
Hubertusbuxg, in the castle of the 
elector of Saxony, Austria’s ally. 
The demands of the empress Maria 
Theresa were rejected by Frederick 
the Great and in the end peace was 
made on the basis of the status quo, 
Austria thus giving up all hope of 
regaining Silesia. Frederick pro- 
mised to evacuate Saxony, and to 
do his best to make Joseph, Maria 
Theresa’s son, the next emperor. 
The castle of Hubertusburg, 6 m. 
E.N.E. of Grimma, Saxony, E. 
Germany, was built c. 1720 by the 
elector Augustus. It is now a public 
building. See Seven Years’ War. 

HubU. Municipality of India, 
in Dharwar district, Bombay. 
Hubli city is a trade centre, and its 
chief industry is the manufacture 
of cotton goods. Pop. 106,000. 

HUbnerite. Ore mineral of 
tungsten ; a member of the 
mineral series ferberite-wolframite- 
hubnerite. This series consists of 
isomorphous mixtures of pure fer- 
berite (iron tungstate) and pure 
hubnerite (manganese tungstate, 
^W 04 ). The term sometimes 
includes all members containing 
more than 80 p.c. of the hubnerite 
molecule. See Wolframite. 

Hue, fivAEiSTE Ptas (1813-60). 
French missionary and 'traveller. 
Bom at Toulouse, Aug. 1, 1813, he 


joined the Lazarist Fathers, 1839, 
and after a sojourn in N. China 
made an adventurous journey 
to Lhasa, accompanied by Joseph 
Gabet and a converted Tibetan 
lama. Compelled by Chinese 
influence to go back to Canton, he 
returned to France in 1852, 
visiting Rio de Janeiro, India, 
Egypt, and Palestine on the way. 
His Souvenirs d’un Voyage dans 
la Tartarie, le Thibet, et la 
Chine ; and Le Christianisme en 
Chine, en Tartarie, et en Thibet, 
published 1844-58, were quickly 
translated into English. Hue died 
in Paris, March 31, 1860. Consult 
P^re Hue et ses (Mtiques, Prince 


cated as an engineer, and gained 
his flying certificate m 1911. He 
was one of the starters in the 
Daily Mail circuit of Britain com- 
petition that year ; was the first 
Englishman to loop the loop and 
fly upside down, and in 1913-14 
drew crowds to his demonstrations 
of acrobatic flying. He did valu- 
able work as a test pilot in the 
First Great War. Hucks died of 
pneumonia, Nov. 6, 1918. 

Huckster. Petty dealer in 
small wares, either itinerant or 
trading at a shop or booth. The 
term has been applied specifically 
to small traders who retail farm 
produce bought at the market. The 



low shrubs of the genus Gaylussa- 
cia, of the family Ericaceae. 
Natives of N. America, the plants 
resemble and are nearly related to 
the whortleberries and cranberries 
( Vaceiniunfi). 

Huckleberry Fixm, The Ad- 
ventures OF. Story by Mark 
Twain, published 1884, and noticed 
more fully under Tom Sawyer, 
The Adventures of — of which book 
it is a sequel. 

Hucknall. Market town and 
urban dist. of Nottinghamshire, 
England. It is 8 m. N. of Notting- 
ham, and has stations (London 
Midland region) on two rlys. 
Around it are coal mines, while 
another industry is the making of 
hosiery. Near is Newstead Abbey 
{q.v.), the home of Lord Byron, 
who is buried in Hucknall church. 
Market day, Fri. Pop. 21,000. 

Hucks, Benfield Charles 
(1884-1918). British pioneer air- 
man. Born in Essex, he was edu- 


Huddersfield’s staple industry is 
the making of cloth and worsted ; 
others' are the manufacture of 
cotton goods and machinery, iron 
founding, and engineering. Here 
are large works producing dyes 
and chemicals. The corporation 
owns the baths, cemeteries, mar- 
kets, and abattoirs. There are 
trolley and motor bus services 
within the town and from it to 
neighbouring places. 

Huddersfield existed in Anglo- 
Saxon times, but remained a vil- 
lage until the 17th century. In 
1599 William Ramsden became 
lord of the manor, and his descen- 
dants were the principal land- 
owners xmtil 1920, when the cor- 
poration purchased over 4,000 
aotes for £1,300,000. In the 17th 
century the manufacture of wool- 
len goods was introduced and with 
the advent of steam the town be- 
came a manufacturing centre. 
Consequently its streets, buildings. 
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and general appearance are its mouth. Below Albany it is 
modem. Huddersfield became a an estuary. Its chief tributaries 
municipality in 1868. It returns are the Mohawk, Sacandaga, and 
two members to parliament. In Wallkill. From 69th Street, New 
1919 it was granted a court of York, to the Battery, the Hudson 
quarter sessions. Huddersfield assumes its character as a com- 
Town, a famous football club, ponent of a great port. Berths for 
headed the championship table in ocean liners cover the New York 
three successive seasons, 1925-27. shore, facing industrial plants and 
Market day, Tues. Pop. est. docks on the New Jersey side. 
124,240. Ferryboats, freighters, and tugs 

Hudibras. Satiric poem by crowd the river. Besides ferries, 
Samuel Butler originally published there are vehicular and rly. 
in three parts, 1663-78. The story, tunnels and bridges. Other large 
which is merely the peg on which cities on its banks are Jersey City 
the poet hung his satire against the s-iid Hoboken. Bfigher up are 
Puritans in particular and the Poughkeepsie, Kingston, West 
Commonwealth people in general. Point, and Ossining. The com- 
tells how Sir Hudibras and his mercial value of the Hudson is in- 
squire Kalpho set out to put down creased by the Erie Canal, which 
a bear-baiting, and of how Hudi- joins it to Lake Erie, and part of 
bras wooed his lady and fought the fbe New York state barge canal, 
conjuror Sidrophel. It is written Discovered in 1624 by Verra- 
mostly in easy octosyllabic coup- zano, it was explored in 1609 by 
lets with at times extraordinarily Henry Hudson, after whom it is 
forced rhyming ; hence this kind of named, and on it in 1807 steam 
verse, has come to be termed navigation was first exploited by 
Hudibrastic. ' See Butler, Samuel. Robert Fulton. Historically, the 
Hudson. Twin-engine recon- valley of the Hudson was the 
naissance bomber employed by the great route from the Atlantic 
Allies in the Second Great War. seaboard to the W. of the Appala- 
Built by the Lockheed Aircraft chian highlands. The Hudson Gap 
corporation as a conversion of the or the Hudson-Mohawk Pass pro- 
Lockheed 14 air-line transport, it vided the only easy gateway to 
was the first, and one of the most Montreal or Buffalo, and -so was 
successful, military aircraft or- a key in the early struggles 
dered in the U.S.A. for the R.A.F., between British and French and 
being used extensively by Coastal in the War of Independence. • 
Command. The majority of Hudson. City of New York, 
Hudsons were flown across the XJ.S.A., the co. seat of Columbia 
Atlantic to the European and co. It stands at the head of deep- 
Mediterranean theatres of war. water navigation on the Hudson 
Hudson. Chief river of New river, 28 m. S. of Albany, and is 
York state, U.S.A. Rising in the served by rlys. Its institutions 
Adirondack Mts., it flows generally include a state armoury. Indus- 
S. for about 300 m., entering New tries are concerned with machinery, 
Y ork Bay by an estuary commonly clothing, Portland cement, lumber, 
called North river. Its banks in hosiery, knitted goods. Settled in 
places are backed by lofty hills, 1783, Hudson received its charter, 
notably the Catskills below Albany one of the state’s oldest, in 1785. 
and the Highlands below New- A port of entry in 1790, it was 
burgh, where the river traces its until the war of 1812 a foreign 
course for about 15 m. through trade centre and the base of a 
heights of 1,500 ft. Below the whaling fleet. Pop. 11,617. 
Highlands it 
broadens into 
Haverstraw Bay, 
then the Tappan 
Sea, and farther 
down the Pali- 
sades, a mass of 
trap rock, line its 
bank for nearly 20 
m. and reach to 650 
ft. Falls occur in 
the upper reaches, 

Glens Falls de- 
scending 50 ft. 

The Hudson is 
tidal and navigable 
for large ships to 
Troy, 150 m. from 




George Hudson, 
British financier 
After F. Grant 


Hudson, Geoege (1800-71), 
British financier. Son of a York- 
shire farmer, he became an ap- 
prentice and 
then partner in 
a drapery firm 
in York. A 
legacy of 
£30,000 was 
invested by 
him in the 
North Midland 
rly., and in 
1837, when 
lord mayor of 
York, he be- 
came chairman of the newly or- 
ganized York and N. Midland rly. 
Lines from York to Newcastle and 
Edinburgh were constructed under 
his influence, and more than 1,000 
miles of line were under his con- 
trol during the railway mania of 
1844, at which time his holdings 
amounted to £320,000. 

An issue of stock on the amal- 
gamation of the Newcastle and 
Berwick and Newcastle and N. 
Shields rlys. afforded Hudson an 
opportunity of appropriating 
shares to the value of £145,000, by 
omitting to enter the increase of 
issue in the company’s books. 
Further dishonest dealings oc- 
curred, and in 1847, when the 
inevitable slump occurred, these 
transactions were brought to light. 
No legal action was taken against 
Hudson, but he was obliged to go 
abroad, though he was M.P. for 
Sunderland 1845-69. The “ rail- 
way king ” died Dec. 14, 1871. 

Hudson, Henby (d. 1611). Eng- 
lish sailor. The son probably of a 
London merchant, he sailed on the 
Hopeful in 
1607 in the ser- 
vice of the 
Muscovy Com- 
pany in search 
of a N.E. pas- 
sage to the 
Spice Islands, 
and touched 
at Greenland 
and Spitsber- 
gen. In 1609 he 
set out from 
Amsterdam in the service of the 
Dutch E. India Co., in the Half 
Moon of 80 tons, with a crew of 20, 
crossed the Atlantic, and explored 
the Hudson river. In 1610 he sailed 
again to find a North-West passage, 
investigated the bay later called 
after him, and was there caught in 
the ice. Discontent, occasioned by 
the shortage of victuals, caused a 
mutiny, and in June, 1611, Hud- 
son, his son, and seven others 
were set adrift in a small boat. 
Nothing was ever heard of them. 



From an old print 
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Hudson ) Robeet Spear (b. 
1886). British politician. He was 
educated at Eton and Magdalen 
College, Oxford, became an at- 
tache in the diplomatic service in 
1911, and was a first secretary, 
1920-23. He was Conservative 
M.P. for Whitehaven, 1924-29, 


W. H. H. : a Portrait, M. Roberts, 
1924 ; W. H. H. ; The Vision of 
Earth, R. Hamilton, 1946. See 
Rima. 

Hudson Bny. Inland sea of 
N.E, Canada. Named after Henry 
Hudson (g.t?.), who explored it in 
1610, it is entered from the Arctic 


wheat is sent E. from the Canadian 
prairie. The shores of the bay are 
dotted with posts of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, to which the 
natives bring their furs. 

Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Trading organization in Canada. 
In 1670 England had colonies on the 


and sat for Southport from 1931. 
Hudson became minister of Pen- 
sions in 1935 ; secretary to the 
department of Overseas Trade, 
1937-40 ; and minister of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, 1940-45. He 
was made a privy councillor in 
1938 and C.H. in 1944. 

Hudson, William Henry 
(1841-1922). British author and 


by Fury and Hecla Strait and Fox 
Channel, and from the Atlantic 
by Hudson Strait, its S. extremity 
narrowing into James Bay be- 
tween Ontario and Quebec. Its 
length (including James Bay and 
Fox Channel) is 1,300 m., its 
breadth 590 m., and its area 
567,000 sq. m. The drainage basin 
has an area of 1,486,000 sq. m., the 


naturalist. He was bom near 


Buenos Aires, 
Aug. 4, 1841, 
and did not 
leave Argentina 
for Europe 
until 1874. In 
England he 
lived obscurely, 
supp 0 rting 
himself as a 
free-lance 
writer. He died 



Elliott & Fry 


principal rivers being the Nelson, 
Churchill, Hayes, Albany, Severn, 
Nottaway, Rupert, East Main, 
Great and Little ’i^ale. Owing 
to drift and shore ice, safe naviga- 
tion through Hudson Strait lasts 
for only three months of the year, 
but it is considered practicable 
with ice-breakers to maintain 
navigation from mid-June to the 
end of Oct. The only good harbour 
is Fort ChurchiQ. 

The Hudson Bay rly., from Le 


Atlantic coast of N. America, in 
thedistrict known 
as New England, 
while France had 
some along the 
St. Lawrence. 
Behind these was 
a vast country 
inhabited only by 
Hudson’s Bay Indians and 
Company arms visited, mainly for 
furs, by a few white men. When 
the question of ownership arose 
after French depredations at Port 
Nelson in 1682, the English claim 
to Hudson Bay was based on the 
discoveries of Captains Davis, 
Hudson, Foxe, and others. 

Those interested in the fur trade, 
however,were not indifferent to the 
fate of the almost useless land 
around Hudson Bay, and to some 
of them Charles II, in 1670, made 



Aug. 18, 1922. 

Hudson’s books show him to 
have been as close a student of 
his feUow man as of nature. He 
tries to bring before his readers the 
charm of the unknown, and to 
emphasise that the pleasure de- 
rived from discovering things for 
oneself is infinitely greater than 
that gained from books. Even in 
ornithology, his chief subject, he 
remained an amateur. 

The Purple Land that England 
Lost, 1885, is a romance of Uru- 
guay. It was followed by Argen- 
tine Ornithology, 1888-89 (with 
P. L. Sclater) ; The Naturalist in 
La Plata ; Idle Days in Patagonia. 
Then came British Birds ; Nature 
in Downland ; Birds and Man. 
El Ombu, 1902, marks a return to 
stories of adventure in S. America ; 
Hampshire Days, 1903, dwells on 
the delights of the New Forest ; 
Green Mansions, 1904, is a romance 
set on the upper Orinoco ; Afoot 
in England, 1909, contains appre- 
ciations of the open country and 
Wonderful pictures of home life 
in rural districts. Hudson’s 
other works include A Shepherd’s 
Life ; the autobiographical Far 
Away and Long Ago ; The Book 
of a Naturalist ; lastly, A Hind in 
Richmond Park. 

He is commemorated by the 
bird sanctuary in Hyde Park, 
where Epstein carved the figure of 
Rima (in Green Mansions). Hud- 
son’s Letters, ed. E. Garnett, 
appeared in 1923 ; consult also 


Pas (Manitoba) to Churchill, has a pant. He gave his cousin, 
reduced the route from Winnipeg Prince Rupert, and 17 other noble - 
and from Edmonton to Liverpool men and gentlemen “ the sole 
by 500 and 1,000 miles respec- trade and commerce of all those 
tively. The great value of this seas, straits, bays, rivers, lakes, 
route is that it lessens rly. con- creeks, and sounds in whatever 
gestion when the newly harvested latitude they shall be, that lie 
r within the en- 
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Hudson Bay. Map of the Canadian inland sea, showing 
the stations of the Hudson’s Bay Company 

Courtesy of Hudson’s Bay Company 


i t s first settle- 
ments were 
trading posts 
built at the 
mouths of rivers 
running into 
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James Bay at the S, end of 
Hudson Bay. 

The company began to trade in 
fur with the Indians, and there was 
a good deal of trouble, often blood- 
shed, between its servants and the 
French, also seeking for furs. Its 
position was strengthened when, 
by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, 
France ceded the whole of the 
Hudson Bay region to England. 
In 1749 a parliamentary inquiry 
was held into its affairs, but its 
privileges were confirmed. After 
Canada became an English posses- 
sion, in 1763, the rival North-West 
Company of Montreal sent agents 
into the W., and early in the 19th 
century there was serious trouble 
around the Red River. Some 
fighting occurred, especially in 
1816, but in 1821 the two compan- 
ies were amalgamated. In 1821 
George IV gave the united com- 
pany, still Imown as the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, the exclusive right 
of trading with the Indians in 
those parts of N. America which 
had hitherto been outside its 
operations. 

Farther Trading Areas Granted 

These included the Mackenzie, 
Peace, and Athabaska valleys. In 
addition, there was the vast terri- 
tory W. of the Rooky Mts., stretch- 
ing approximately from what is 
now the N. of British Columbia to 
what is now S. Oregon, but in this 
area the company had to share its 
rights with American citizens in 
accordance with an agreement for 
joint occupancy made between the 
British and American governments 
in 1818. In 1846 the boundary 
between British and American 
possessions W. of the Rockies was 
fixed at the 49th parallel ; and the 
trade of the district S. of that line 
was lost to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. In 1849 the British 
government granted Vancouver 
Island to the company for the 
purpose of founding a colony, but 
the grant was withdrawn in 1869, 
the island becoming a crown 
colony. At the same time the 
licence of exclusive trade in the 
N.W. Territories, first granted by 
George IV, was allowed to lapse. 

At this time Ontario and Quebec 
were increasing in population and 
importance, and it was clearly 
impossible for something like 
2,300,000 sq. m. of land, nearly 
two-thirds of the whole country, to 
remain in the possession of a single 
company. In 1857 parliament 
appointed a committee, which 
recommended that the Red River 
and Saskatchewan districts should 
be given up “ on equitable 
principles,” but that the company’s 


trading privileges should remain 
untouched. In 1867 the first 
parliament of the newly formed 
dominion of Canada expressed the 
desire to include the district under 
its authority. 

In 1869 the company agreed to 
surrender its lands, wMch became 
the property of Canada as a whole, 
and out of which three provinces 
were afterwards carved. As com- 
pensation it received £300,000 and 
a good deal of fertile land, as well 
as a small piece adjoining each of 
its trading stations. The so-called 
fertile belt, now the S. part of 
the three prairie provinces, consist- 
ed of about 140,000,000 acres, of 
which one-twentieth was reserved 
for the company. The exact 
arrangements were completed in 
1872. This land made the company 
one of the largest landholders in 
Canada, and dnce 1872 it has 
been engaged in developing and 
selling it. As a fur trading 
corporation the company has 
continued its operations without 
hindrance ; but for some time 
the bulk of its profits have been 
derived from general trading. 

From 1889 until his death in 
1914 Lord Strathcona was the 
governor. During the First Great 
War the company was appointed 
purchasing agent for the French 
military administration, and trans- 
ported foodstuffs for the French 
civil population. An agency was 
maintained at Archangel, and 
munitions from France for Russia 
and Rumania were sent there. 

Since 1931, when Sir Patrick 
Ashley Cooper became governor, 
the company’s affairs in Canada 
have been under an administration 
whose chief officer is the managing 
director for Canada. This com- 
mittee is responsible to the board 
in London. The company is known 
in the cities of Canada for its 
departmental stores, the principal 
ones being at Winnipeg, Edmon- 
ton, Calgary, Victoria, Vancouver, 
and Saskatoon. It has fur trading 
posts throughout the Canadian 
Arctic. Wholesale activities are 
centred in Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, and include the sale of 
tea, coffee, tobacco, and blankets. 
During the Second Great War the 
company discontinued its London 
fur auctions, but in 1946 they 
were resumed. Consult The Hon- 
ourable Coy., D. MacKay, 1936. 

Hudson's Bay Territories. 
Name given to the district, now the 
northern part of Canada, at one 
time the property of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company (v.5.). In 1858 
British Columbia was formed out 
of the territories, and in 1869 the 


whole was taken over by the crown 
and called the North-West Terri- 
tories {q.v,). 

Hu^on Strait. Broad channel 
between the Canadian prov. of 
Quebec and Baffin Island. It con- 
nects the N. Atlantic with the 
Arctic Ocean, through Hudson Bay 
and Fox Channel. Its length is 
about 500 m. and it is from 80 m. 
to 140 m. broad. The strait has a 
depth var5dng between 100 and 
140 fathoms, and contains numer- 
ous islands. Ungava Bay is a large 
indentation on the S. shore. A 
tidal range of 64 ft. is recorded, and 
40 ft. at spring tides is usual ; the 
strait is never frozen, but is block- 
aded by drift ice which prevents 
navigation except for a short 
period in summer. 

Hue (Chinese, Thua-Thien). 
Town of Vietnam, cap. of S. Viet- 
nam (Annam). It stands on the 
left bank of the Huong-giang or 
Hue, a few miles from its mouth in 
the China Sea, and is built on what 
is virtually an island, the river 
flowing on three sides and a canal 
cutting off the fourth. It has rly. 
connexion with Tourane and 
Hanoi. Hu4 fell to the French in 
1883 and became the seat of the 
French resident-general. Its Euro- 
pean quarter and the dwellings 
of the upper classes are on the 
right baifir connected by an iron 
bridge with the citadel. In the 
vicinity are the sarcophagi of the 
ancient rulers. Pop. 13,056. 

Hue and Cry. In early English 
law, term given to the procedure 
adopted to secure the arrest of a 
criminal. The constable of the 
arish, on information of a crime 
eing laid, and any other person 
discovering a felony, might call 
upon the inhabitants to follow in 
the tracks of the suspected crim- 
inal, and when the pursuit reached 
the borders of the next parish the 
hue and cry was passed on in turn 
to its constable. No defence was 
permitted to persons taken by hue 
and cry if evidence of guilt was 
found on them. In old French 
hu et cri, the term is derived from 
huer, to hoot or raise a cry, and 
crier, to cry. 

Hueffer, Ford Madox. This 
British writer adopted Ford as his 
surname in 1923. See Ford, F. M. 

Huehuetenango. Dept, in the 
W. of Guatemala. Mountainous 
and well watered, it produces lead, 
coffee, sugar, wheat, oats, and 
maize. The capital is Huehueten- 
ango, near the sources of the Chia- 
pas and Cajabon rivers, in a fertile 
plain, 85 m. N.W. of the ruined 
city of Guatemala. In the sur- 
rounding district are lead mines 
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and the ruins of an ancient Indian 
town. Pop. of capital, 14,178. 

Huelva. Maritime prov. of S.W. 
Spain. It is bounded on the N. by 
Badajoz, S. by the Atlantic, E. by 
Seville, and W. by Portugal. The 
surface is mountainous, and is 
traversed by the Odiel, Tinto, and 
other rivers, while it shares with 
Seville the marshlands (Las Maris- 
mas) of the Guadalquivir delta. 
Valuable timber and chestnut trees 
are grown, and oil, wine, fruit, cork, 
etc., produced. Its chief wealth is 
in the famous copper mines of Eio 
Tinto and Tharsis. There are nu- 
merous mineral springs in the prov. 
Area, 3,906 sq. m. Pop. 373,041. 

Huelva. A town and* port of 
Spain. The capital of the prov. of 
Huelva, it is the ancient Onuba. 
Near the junction of the rivers 
Odiel and Tinto, 9 m. of the 
Gulf of Cadiz, it has a good harbour 
and is the port for the Rio Tinto 
and Tharsis copper mines- In ad- 
dition to copper, iron, manganese, 
and quicksilver, it exports wine, 
fish, grapes, olives, cereals, and 
cork. Pishing and plaiting of es- 
parto grass are leading occupa- 
tions. Pounded by the Cartha- 
ginians and colonised by the 
Romans, Huelva is still supplied 
with water by a Roman aqueduct. 
It is a winter health resort and a 
bathing place. Its old Moorish 
mosque is now the church of San 
Pedro. Pop. 64,006. Palos de 
la Prontera. 

Hu4rcal Overa. Town of Spain, 
in the prov. of Ahneria. Near the 
river Almanzora, on the Lorca- 
Baza rly., 43 m. N.E. of the town 
of Ahneria, its industries include 
the manufacture of linen and soap. 
There are small lead mines in the 
vicinity. Pop. 17,600. 

Huerta, Viotoriano (1854- 
1916). Mexican soldier. Of humble 
birth, he entered the army as a boy 
and had an un- 
eventful mili- 
tary career 
until 1902, 
when, having 
suppressed an 
Indian revolt 
in Yucatan, he 
was promoted 
brigadier- 
general. He 
served Porfirio 
Diaz faithfully, and retained his 
military power under Madero. His 
campaign against Orozco in Chi- 
huahua, 1912, brought his promo- 
tion to general, and in 1913, after 
commanding the government 
troops against Pelix Diaz, he sud- 
denly deserted Madero, who was 
assassinated, and was himself 
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elected provisional president. But 
popular feeling was against him, 
and in 1914 he resigned. He went 
into exile and died Jan. 10, 1916. 

Huesca. Frontier prov. of N. 
Spain. It is bounded on the N. by 
Prance, on the E. by Lerida, and 
on the W. and S. by Saragossa. It 
is drained by tributaries of the 
Ebro, and its heights are covered 
with dense forests of pine, fir, and 
oak. In the valleys wine, fruit, 
and cereals are produced, and mul- 
berries cultivated for silk-worms. 
Area, 5,849 sq. m. Pop. 225,653. 

Huesca. City of Spain, capital 
of the prov. of the same name. 
On the right bank of the river 
Isuela, 45 m. by rly. N.E. of 
Saragossa, it is built on a hiU and 
enclosed by a double row of 
dilapidated walls, and has nar- 
row and tortuous streets. There 
are a fine 15th century Gothic 
cathedral, noted for its beautiful 
altar-piece, the old palace of the 
kings of Aragon, an episcopal pal- 
ace, ancient churches, philanthro- 
pic and scholastic institutions, and 
a museum. Huesca university, 
founded in 1354, was united in 
1845 with that of Saragossa. The 
trade of the city is largely con- 
nected with wine and agricultural 
produce. As the Roman Osca it 
was already important at the time 
of Sertorius (j.u.), who founded 
here his school in 77 B.o. and here 
was murdered. Under the Moors 
Huesca was a stronghold, taken 
in 1096 by Pedro I of Aragon, who 
made it hds capital. Pop. 14,817. 

Huet, Pierre Daniel (1630- 
1721). French scholar and eccle- 
siastic. Born at Caen, Peb. 8, 1630, 
he was edu- 
cated there by 
the Jesuits, 
and as a young 
man travelled 
widely in Hol- 
1 a n d and 
Scandinavia. 
In Paris he 
became known 
as a scholar 
and theological 
controversi- 
alist ; his interests included chem- 
istry, anatomy, painting, and 
romances. For a time he acted 
with Bossuet as tutor to the 
dauphin. Ordained priest in 1676, 
he became bishop of Soissons, 
1685, and of Avranches, 1689, and 
abbot of Pontenay, 1699. But 
from 1711 until his death, Jan. 26, 
1721, he engaged in literary work 
at a Jesuit establishment in Paris. 
Among Huet’s works were the 
editing, for his pupil, of the famous 
Delphin edition of the classics ; an 
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edition of Origen, 1668 ; Demon- 
stratio EvangeUoa, 1679 ; a work 
on the history of Cartesian philo- 
sophy, 1692 ; and a study of the 
origins of romances. 

Hufuf. This Arabian town is 
spelt Hofuf in this work. 

Hugel, Friedrich, Baron von 
(1852-1925). Anglo-Austrian Bib- 
lical critic. Born at Florence, he 
was the eldest son of Baron Karl 
von Hiigel, Austrian botanist and 
diplomatist, and of the daughter 
of General Farquharson. He set- 
tled in England in 1871 and be- 
came naturalised. As a result of 
typhus the same year, he became 
handicapped by deafness, and for 
fifteen years was unable to under- 
take any sustained mental activity. 
Eventually, however, his studies 
in Biblical criticism commanded 
wide respect. His works .include 
The Papal Commission and the 
Pentateuch, with Prof. C. Briggs, 
1906 ; The Mystical Element in 
Religion, 2 vols., 1908-9 ; Eternal 
Life, 1912-13. Died Jan. 27, 1925. 

Huggins, Sir William (1824^ 
1910). British astronomer. Born 
Peb. 7, 1824, he early took an 
interest in 
astronomy 
and erected 
a private 
observatory at 
Tulse Hill, 
London, where 
he made a 
study of 

„ . Mars, Jupiter, 

Sir William Huggms, j a A ' 
British astronomer , . o8*turn. 

Taking up 
spectrum analysis he laid the 
foundation of astrophysics. He 
first showed that one of the con- 
stituents of galactic nebulae was 
hydrogen, and formulated the 
theory that they were not star 
clusters, but masses of glowing 
gas. Huggins was a pioneer in 
spectrosc(Q)io photography, and 
with the aid of the dry plate 
revealed celestial objects otherwise 
invisible. He invented a method 
of studying the solar prominences, 
and showed the presence of calcium 
in them. President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, 1876-78, of 
the British Association, 1891, and 
of the Royal Society, 1900-05, he 
received many honours from scien- 
tific bodies. He received the O.M. 
in 1902, and died May 10, 1910. 

Hugh (c. 1135-1200). English 
saint, known as Hugh of Lincoln, 
or Hugh of Avalon. Bomat Avalon, 
Burgundy, he became a monk at 
the Grande Chartreuse, where after 
a time he was made procurator. 
About 1164 he was made by Henry 
II prior of Witham, a new Car- 
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thusian house in Somerset, and in 
1186 bishop of Lincoln. He did 
much to reform the clergy in his 
diocese, while he was equally ready 
to stand up to the king when the 
rights of his office were assailed, 
as when in 1197 he refused to 
supply Richard I with knights for 
service abroad. He died in London, 
Nov. 16, 1200, and his festival is 
kept on Nov. 17. He was canon- 
ised in 1220. A swan always 
figures as the companion of the 
saint, the story being that he kept 
a pet swan. (ConsvXt Lives, R. M. 
Woolley, 1927 ; J. Clayton, 1931.) 

Another Hugh, called Hugh of 
Wells, that city being his birth- 
place, became bishop of Lincoln in 
1209, remaining there until his 
death, Feb. 7, 1235. 

Hugh. Boy of Lincoln, Eng- 
land. He was found dead, Aug. 28, 
1255, in a weU belonging to a Jew 
named Copin. He was about 10 
years old. It was believed that the 
Jew had scourged and crucified the 
boy, and the result was an out- 
break of violence against the Jews. 
The story, very popular in medi- 
eval England, is the subject of 
Chaucer’s Prioress’s Tale. 

Hughenden. Parish and village 
of Buckinghamshire, England. It is 
1 J m. N.E. of High Wycombe, at the 
foot of the Chiltems. At Hughen- 
den Manor the earl of Beaconsfield 
lived from 1848 ; it was 
given to the National Trust, 1949, 
and opened as the Disraeli 
museum. In its noble park is the 
parish church, containing Queen 
Victoria’s memorial to the states- 
man, who was buried outside the 
E. window of what is known as the 
De Montfort chapel, notable for its 
Tudor monuments. The church 
was rebuilt, 1874-75. To the 
N.W. is Bradenham, the Hurstley 
of Beaconsfield ’s last novel, where 
he lived in his youth. 

Hughenden. Town of Queens- 
land, Australia. It stands on the 
Flinders River, 236 m. inland by 
rly. S.W. from Townsville. Agri- 
culture is possible only by irriga- 
tion from artesian bores. The 
town serves the cattle and sheep 
rearing district W. of the Great 
Dividing Range. Pop. 1,875. 

Hughes, Abthur (1832-1915). 
British painter. He was born in 
London, and studied at the R.A. 
schools. Beginning to exhibit 
at the R.A. in 1854, he became 
associated with the pre-Raphaelite 
movement, and took part with 
llossetti and his companions in 
the decoration with frescoes of 
the Oxfoi'fl Union, 1858. He had 
fdready produced his Ophelia, 
Eve of S. Agnes, and April Love, 


graceful and tender subject pic- 
tures in oils; but his reputation 
rests mainly on his water-colour 
work, and more especially on 
his black-and-white .illustrations, 
e.g, to Tom Brown’s Schooldays, 
1869, and drawings for Good 
Words. He died Dec. 22, 1915. 

Hughes, Chables Evans 
(1862-1948). American politician 
and jurist. Born in Glens Falls, 
New York, April 11, 1862, son of a 
Baptist minister from Wales, he 
studied at Colgate and Brown 
universities, and took a degree in 
law at Columbia in 1884. He 
began practising in New York. 
During 1891-95 he occupied 
chairs in law at Cornell university, 
was legal adviser to various 
commercial undertakings, and in 
1906 was employed by the 
attorney-general in the coal inves- 
tigation. Ruthless exposure of 
insurance scandals won him the 
governorship of New York, 1907- 
10. Then he became a judge of 
the supreme court. In the pre- 
sidential election of 1916 Hughes 
was the Republican selected to 
oppose Wilson, but was beaten by 
23 electoral votes. During 1921-25 
he was secretary of state. Judge 
at the permanent court of inter- 
national arbitration at The Hague, 
1928, he went back to the U.S. 
supreme court as chief justice, 
1930^1. He died Aug. 28, 1948. 

Hughes, David Edwabd (1831- 
1900). Anglo-American inventor. 
Born in London, May 16, 1831, he 
went to America when a child, and 
in 1850 became professor of music 
at Bardsto wn College, Ky . In 1 855 
Hughes patented the printing tele- 
graph which bears his name ; and 
the companies formed to work this 
instrument were the nucleus of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. 

The Hughes system was adopted 
in France in 1861 ; in England and 
Italy in 1862 ; and in most other 
European countries between 1864 
and 1876. In 1878 Hughes com- 
municated to the Royal Society 
his invention of the microphone 
iq.v.), and next year that of the 
induction balance. In 1881 he was 
elected president of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers. He died 
Jan. 22, 1900. See Telegraph. 

Hughes, Hugh Peicb (1847- 
1902). Welsh preacher. He was 
bom at Carmarthen, Feb. 8, 1847, 
the son of a doctor. He was 
intended for the law, but decided 
to enter the Wesleyan ministry, 
for which he was trained at 
Richmond theological college ; he 
also studied at London university. 
He was successful as an ordinary 
minister, in Dover, Brighton, and 


Oxford, while he became known to 
a wider public as superintendent 
of the wealthy London circuit of 
Brixton Hill. In 1887 he started 
the West London Mission, attract- 
ing large audiences to his services 
at S. James’s Hall, which were 
intended for those outside the 
ordinary churches. In 1898 he 
was president of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference. Hughes edited The Meth- 
odist Times, which he founded 
in 1885, until his death fi'om 
overwork, Nov. 17, 1902. 

A great believer in unity among 
nonconformists, yet not without a 
liking -for ceremonial, he was 
president of the Free Church 
Council, in the inception of which 
he took a prominent part. Consult 
Life, D. P. Hughes, 1904. 

Hughes, &CHABD Abthue 
Wabebn (b. 1900). A Welsh 
author. Educated at Charterhouse 
and Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, 
he saw his 
first play, The 
Sisters’ Trag- 
edy, produced 
in London in 
1922, and A 
Comedy of 
Good and Evil 

Richard Hughes, in 1925. These 
Webhanthor 

Danger, and The Man Born to be 
Hanged, were published together in 
1924. A High Wind in Jamaica, 
an unusual story of children and 
pirates, appeared in 1929 ; In 
Hazard, the story of a ship in a 
typhoon, in 1 938. Until 1 936 vice- 
chairman of the Welsh National 
Theatre, Hughes claimed that 
Danger was the world’s first radio 
play. 

Hughes, Sib Samuel (1853- 
1921). Canadian politician. Born 
at Darlington, Ont., Jan. 8, 1853, 
he was educated at Toronto 
university, becoming a school 
teacher and later a journalist. In 
1892 he entered the dominion 
parliament as Conservative mem- 
ber for Ontario, and in 1897 made 
a tour of the British Empire to 
advocate closer imperial defence. 
Minister of defence in the Borden 
government, 1911-14, he organ- 
ized the Canadian forces at the 
outbreak of the First Great War 
and himself came to Europe. In 
Nov., 1916, he resigned from the 
cabinet owing to differences with 
his colleagues, but retained his 
seat in parliament. Knighted in 
1915, he died Aug. 24, 1921. 

Hughes, Spenceb Leigh (1858- 
1920). An English journalist and 
politician. He was born at 
Trowbridge, April 21, 1858, went to 
2 1 H 5 
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Woodhouse Grove School, near 
Leeds, and worked for the en^n- 
eering firm of Ransomes, Ipswich. 
He joined The Star in 1891, and 
was lobby and gallery representa- 
tive of The Morning Leader, in 
which he wrote the Sub Rosa 
column, continued for some time 
in The Daily News after its amalga- 
mation with The Morning Leader, 
1912. Hughes sat as Liberal M.P. 
for Stockport from Jan., 1910, 
until his death, Feb. 22, 1920. 

Hughes, Thomas (1822-96). A 
British author. Bom at UfSn^on, 
Berks, Oct. 20, 1822, he was the 
son of John 
Hughes, editor 
of The Bos- 
cobel Tracts. 
Educated a t 
Rugby under 
Arnold, he 
went to Oriel 
College, Ox- 
ford. In 1848 
he became a 
barrister and 
in 1869 was made a Q.C. He 
entered parliament as Liberal 
M.P. for Lambeth in 1865, and 
sat for Frome 1868-74. In 1882 
he was made a county court judge, 
his circuit being around Chester. 
He (hed at Brighton, March 22, 1896. 

Hughes is famous for Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays (q.vl)^ pub- 
lished 1857, a story of life at 
Rugby in the author’s time. Its 
vividness and geniality set for 
school stories a standard no other 
writer has surpassed. Hughes was 
a Christian Socialist and an advo- 
cate of greater liberty and comfort 
for the working classes. He suc- 
ceeded his jfriend F. D. Maurice as 
principal of the Working Men’s 
College, London ; another close 
friend was Kingsley. His other 
books include The Scouring of the 
White Horse, 1858 ; Tom Brown at 
Oxford, 1861. 

Hughes, William Morris (b. 
1864). Australian statesman. A 
Welshman, born Sept. 25, 1864, 
the son of a carpenter, he was 
educated at Llandudno grammar 
school. In 1884 he went to Aus- 
tralia, where he spent some time 
as a sheep-drover and in other 
outdoor occupations in Queensland 
and New S. Wales, before settling 
in Sydney in 1890. During a great 
strike among the waterside workers 
he organized the wharf labourers of 
Sydney into a powerful union, of 
which he became general secretary. 
In 1894 Hughes was returned as 
Labour M.P. to the N.S.W. legisla- 
ture and remained therein until 
the formation of the Common- 
wealth in 1901. 


In that year Hughes was elected 
Labour member for W. Sydney. 
In the first labour government of 
Australia, 1904, he became minis- 
ter for external affairs. Having 
served with various governments 
as attorney-general, in Oct., 1915, 
he became prime minister in 
succession to Andrew Fisher, whose 
chief lieutenant he had long been, 
retaining also his legal post. In 
1915 and 1916 he visited England, 
and in 1918 attended the peace 
conference in Paris. Although 
often in difficulties, Hughes con- 
tinued in power until Feb. 2, 1923. 
From 1919 he was an English 
K.C. He entered the cabinet again 
as vice-president of the executive 
council under Lyons in 1934 ; held 
several offices in the coalition 
government ; and became deputy 
leader of the opposition in 1941, 
when he was made C.H. Some of 
his speeches and writings were 
collected as The Case for Labour. 

Hugo, Victor Marie (1802- 
85). French poet, playwright, and 
author, bom at Besan 9 on, Feb. 26, 
1802. His father’s family came 
from Lorraine ; his mother was of 
Breton stock. The father became 
an army general and, having at- 
tached himself to Joseph Bona- 
parte, took his fomily when he 
accompanied that monarch to 
Madrid, of which city he was 
made governor. Here Victor at- 
tended the college of nobles, 
where the prevailhig aristocratic 
environment was to have a pro- 
found result in his later demagogic 
tendencies. 

Under the Bourbons he lived 
with his mother in Paris, where, 
at the Pension Cordier, he received 
his only regular education. After 
her death in 1821 he lived in 
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penury. In 1816 he had begun 
to write, boasting “ I wish to be 
Chateaubriand or nothing.” Vol- 
umes of verse appeared in rapid 
succession : Odes et Po6sies Di- 
verses, 1822 ; NouveUes Odes, 
1824 ; Odes et Ballades, 1826 ; 
and his first stories, Han d’Islande, 
1823, and Bug-Jargal, 1826. Writ- 
ten to please the court, these 
works were classical in form and 
royalist in sentiment. Their 
author received a pension of 1,000 
francs from Louis XVIII, and in 
1825 was created chevalier of the 
legion of honour. 

Leader of French Bomantioism 

His sentiments became increas- 
ingly republican, e.g. in the dramas 
Cromwell, 1827 (its preface was a 
** romantic ” manifesto), Marion 
Delorme, 1829, and Hernani, 
1830. This last established his 
claim to be the high priest of 
French romanticism, a position 
he occupied for some 50 years as 
he poured out plays, novels, and 
poems. Hugo considered himself 
one of the leaders of humanity. 
He was intensely personal in his 
writings. Le Dernier Jour d’un 
Condemn^, 1829, and much of 
his epic novel Les Misdrables 
(q.v.) prove him to have been 
sincerely humanitarian. 

The popular medieval romance, 
Notre Dame de Paris, and the bril- 
liant verses, Feuilles d’Automne, 
appeared in 1831 ; Les Chants du 
Crlpuscule, 1835 ; Les Voix In- 
terieures, 1837 ; the drama Ruy 
Bias, 1838. At the height of his 
powers, Hugo in 1841 secured 
election to the Academy. The 
following year appeared Les Bur- 
graves, his last acted play. 

Created a peer by Louis 
Philippe in 1845, Hugo entered 
the political arena. The revolution 
of 1848 suppressed the house of 
peers, but he was elected to the 
new assembly under the Second 
Republic. Events made the poet- 
politician the symbol of pro- 
gressive republicanism. The coup 
of Napoleon III in 1851 
deprived him of his position and 
he escaped to Brussels ; his 
account of the affair, L’Histoire 
d’un Crime, was published in 
1877. In 1852 he went to Jersey, 
where the Journal de I’Exil was 
begun, and Les Chatiments, in- 
vective in verse, completed. Ex- 
pelled in 1856, he went to Guern- 
sey. The success of Les Contem- 
plations enabled him to purchase 
Hauteville House, henceforth his 
home. Famous works belong to 
this period, e.g. the first series of 
La L6gende des Siecles ; Les 
Chansons des Rues et des Bois ; 
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Les Travailleurs de la Mer (trans. 
into Eng. as Toilers of the Sea), 
L’Homme qui Rit. But this 
period of exile was unhappy. 
Deserted by his family, Hugo 
found himself in a backwater, 
though Juliette Drouet, an actress 
with whom he had long ago 
formed a liaison, remained faith- 
ful until her death in 1883. 

After the Franco-Prussian War 
Hugo returned in triumph to 
Paris. Later works include L’An- 
nde Terrible, 1872, which recorded 
the tragic events of the Paris 
siege, 1870-71. Quatre-Vingt- 
Treize, his last novel, appeared in 
1874. Elected senator in 1878, 
he published Acts et Paroles in 3 
volumes. His last years brought 
Les Quatre Vents de I’Esprit, and 
a drama, Torquemada. He died 
May 22, 1885, and was buried in 
the Panth6on. 

Of Hugo’s dozen plays, Hernani, 
Buy Bias, Marion Delorme, and 
Le Roi S’Amuse are stiU remem- 
bered ; of his novels, Notre Dame 
de Paris, Les Mis4rables, and 
Les Travailleurs de la Mer have a 
permanent place in literature. For 
energy and fertility he is not 
easily paralleled among writers. 
Inevitably much of his writing 
lacks depth and creative force. 
But he occupies an exalted posi- 
tion as one of the finest lyric poets, 
and the French agree that in this 
sphere principally he stiU merits 
the reputation he achieved during 
his career. 

Bibliography, Works, National 
Ed., 44 vols., 1885-95 ; Collection 
Nelson, 61 vols., 1910 ; Life, 
F. T. Marzials, 1888; Victor Hugo; 
M. Benedek, 1912; V. H., the 
Man and the Poet, W. F. Giese, 
1927 ; The Tragic Life of V. H., 
L. Daudet, new ed., 1945 ; The 
Career of V. H., E. M. Grant, 
1945. Saintsbury’s History of the 
French Novel should also be 
consulted. 

Huguenots. Name given to the 
French Protestants, who adopted 
the Calvinistio form of the reformed 
religion. As in Scotland, the anta- 
gonism between the crown and the 
nobles, coupled with the mon- 
archy’s adherence to the R.C. faith, 
led many nobles to place themselves 
at the head of the Reformation 
movement. The Huguenots multi- 
plied also among the ^ humbler 
classes, especially in the industrial 
towns, while most of the north, and 
especially Paris, remained fervently 
Catholic. Under Francis I and 
Henry II, heresy was persecuted, 
but the nobles were too strong to 
be suppressed. In the reign of 
Charles IX there was a series of 
wars of religion. In spite of the 


Massacre of S. Bartholomew the 
Huguenots were not crushed, and 
on the death of Henry III their 
leader made good the claim to the 
crown as Henry IV, but only by 
professing himself a Catholic. 

By the Edict of Nantes, 1598, 
however, freedom of conscience 
was secured to the Huguenots, 
together with peculiar pri'vileges in 
a number of centres. During the 
minority of Louis XIII there was 
some revival of persecution. When 
Richelieu came into power, 1620, 
he pursued Henry IV’s policy of 
toleration, but the Huguenot 
nobles made religion a pretext for 
opposition to the growing power 
of the crown and the restriction of 
their own independence. Huguenot 
risings were put down, but the 
Huguenots were stiU not deprived 
of reasonable rights or privileges. 

Throughout the reign of Louis 
XIII (d. 1643) they were active as 
a pohtical faction rather than as a 
religious body. Louis XIV, how- 
ever, after twenty years of personal 
rule, reverted, under th6 influence 
of Madame de Mamtenon, to the 
policy of persecuting heresy ; the 
Huguenots were subjected to the 
horrors of the dragonnades (q.v.), 
and in 1685 the Edict of Nantes 
revoked. The result, in spite 
of the severest measures, was the 
flight of vast numbers of the best of 
France’s industrial population, who 
took refuge in England, Holland, 
Brandenburg, and elsewhere. See 
France : Histoiy ; Protestantism ; 
Reformation ; S. Bartholomew, 
Massacre of. 

Hiiia {Hetercdocha acutirostria). 
Bird of the crow family found in 
the forests of New Zealand, where 
it nests in hollow trees. The plum- 
age is a glossy, greenish black, the 
tail tipped with white, and the 
large rounded wattles are orange- 
red. The remarkable feature of 
this bird is that the ivory-coloured 
beak of the male is short, straight 
and stout, whUe that of the female 
is long, curved, and slender. The 
birds work in pairs for their 
favourite food, the grub of a 
timber-boring beetle, the differing 
beaks enabling the birds to reach 
the grubs in decayed or hard 
woods. The huia is specially pro- 
tected by the New Zealand 
government. 

Huichols (healers). American- 
Indian tribe of Piman stock in the 
mountains of Jalisco, Mexico. 
Mingled with their primitive cus- 
toms are Aztec and Christian ele- 
ments. Their, ceremonial life is 
exacting, there being 18 god- 
houses and several sacred caves. 
See American Indians. 


Huila. Department of Central 
Colombia, S. America. Between 
the Central and S.E. Cordilleras, it 
is watered by the Magdalena river. 
Cattle are reared. The principal 
products are cacao, rice, sugar, 
coffee, and tobacco. The capital is 
Neiva (q.v.). The vapour-emitting - 
volcano called Huila is in the 
Colombian Andes, about 60 m. 
N.E. of Popayan. The department 
shows remains of a once important 
ancient civilization. The area is 
7,996 sq. m. Pop. 216,676. 

HuitzUopochtli. Principal god 
of the Aztecs of ancient Mexico ; 
the god of war, also possessing 
power over crops. Wholesale 
human sacrifices were made on his 
altar. At one of his festivals grain 
and other seeds mixed with honey 
and the blood of children was 
formed into an image of the god, 
and later sacrificed, broken into 
small pieces, and eaten by the 
people. Ho was generally repre- 
sented carrying spears and a 
shield, and wearing a plume of 
humming-bird feathers. See Aztec, 

Htaa]niKhau (d.l265). Mongol 
king. Grandson bf JengMz Khan, 
in '1253 he was appointed by his 
brother, Mangu Khan, governor of 
the W. portion of the Mongol - 
empire, which included Persia, 
Georgia, Armenia, and the greater 
part of Asia Minor. Putting an end 
to the Assassin dynasty in 1265, he 
advanced on Bagdad and deposed ‘ 
the caliph in 1258, imposing his 
rule on Syria and Mesopotamia. 

In Persia he founded the Ilkhan 
dynasty at Azerbaijan and, on the 
death of his brother, proclaimed 
his own independence. See Mongol. 

Hulbert, Jack (b. 1892). Brit- 
ish comedian. Bom April 24, 1892, 
and educated at Westminster and 
Caius College, Cambridge, he made 
his mark in university revues. One 
of these being produced at the 
Queen’s Theatre, London, in 1913, 
Hulbert caught the eye of Robert 
Courtneidge, and was given a part 
in The Pearl Girl. Thence, except 
for a period of army service, he ap- 
peared with uninterrupted success 
in musical shows until 1931, in- 
cluding Clowns in Clover, 1927, in 
which he played opposite his wife 
Cicely Courtneidge. He made a 
feature of acrobatic and comedy 
dancing. In films, 1931-38, ho 
appeared in Sunshine Susie and 
The Ghost Train, and was the star 
of Jack’s the Boy, Bulldog Jack, 
etc. He returned to the West End 
stage in Under Your Hat, 193S. 

In 1941 he toured with his brother 
Claude in Hulbert’s Follies. 

Claude Noel Hulbert (b 1900) 
was a comedian who, in contrast to 
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Jack’s breezy elegance, obtained 
his laughs from a diffident, apolo- 
getic manner, and was perhaps 
most successful as a broadcaster. 
Bom Deo. 25, 1900, he was edu- 
cated at King’s College, Chatham, 
and Caius College, Cambridge, and 
made his London debut in Fan- 
tasia at the Queen’s Theatre, 1921. 
He played in musical shows until 
1930, specialising in comedy danc- 
ing, and then concentrated on film 
and radio work. He married the 
actress Enid Trevor. The Hulbert 
family — Jack, Cicely, Claude, and 
Enid — were long a popular B.B.O. 
feature. 

Hull. River of Yorkshire (East 
Riding), England. It rises on the 
wolds near Great Driffield, and 
foUows a winding, but generally 
southerly, course of 23 m., dis- 
charging into the Humber after 
passing through the city of Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull, better known as 
Hull Ivd.). 


Hull. City, seaport, co, and 
mun. borough of the E. Riding of 
Yorkshire, England. Properly 
^ ca 1 1 e d Kings- 
ton - upon - Hull, 
it stands where 
the river Hull 
falls into the 
Humber, 20 m. 
from the North 
Sea and 175 m. 
N. of London. 
In the N.E. riy. 
bus and trolley 



Hull arms 


region, it has 
bus services and a ferry across the 
Humber to New Holland. 

The church of Holy Trinity, 
partly 13th century, has a Per- 
pendicular nave and a massive 
central tower; the city hall and 
exchange are modern buildings in 
the Italian style. Other buildings 
are the GuildhaU, Law Courts, 
Corn Exchange, Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Custom House. Hy- 
mers College is a public school, and 
there are an old grammar school, 
technical colleges, and a school of 
art ; Wilberforce Museum occupies 
the house in which the emanci- 


pator of slaves was born. The city 
has an art gallery and two mus- 
eums. The Charterhouse was 
founded in 1384, and Trinity 
House, a seamen’s home, is another 
old foundation. There are three 
parks and a botanical garden. 
Beverley racecourse is in the 
vicinity. The old city lies between 
the modem docks and the river 
Hull. Pop. est. 287,380. 

The harbour lies along the river 
Hull. Around it and along the N. 
side of the Humber are modern 
docks, belongmg to British 
Railways, covering about 200 


acres. Connected with them are 
extensive timber yards. King 
George V dock, the newest, is the 
largest on the E. coast of England 
outside London. The headquarters 
of the Ellerman-Wilson shipping 
line, Hull is the premier fishing 
port of the U.K. and the largest 
centre of seed crushing and oil 
extracting in the world. It has an 
important flour milling industry, 
and manufactures chemicals, ce- 
ment, paper, paint, soap, starch, 
shoes, mill machinery, rope, and 
fish- and vegetable-oil products. 

The city is administered by a 
lord mayor and corporation. The 
latter maintains public libraries, 
baths, etc. The port is admin- 
istered in conjunction with Goole. 
Hull, represented in parliament 
since 1295, sends four members to 
the commons, one of its con- 
stituencies including Haltemprice, 
and has a sufhagan bishop. 

Originally known as Wyke- 
upon-HuU, it stood on land 
belonging to a religious order, but 
Edward I bought it and changed 
its name to Kingston. It received 
its first charter from him in 1299. 
Walls were built, and the inhabi- 
tants were granted privileges, 
among them the right to choose a 
mayor and to be a county with a 
sheriff. As the volume of shipping 
increased, accommodation was 
provided along the river Hull. At 
the opening of the Civil War the 
Hothams held the town for parlia- 
ment, and it was besieged in 1643 
and 1644. 

Hull’s modem prosperity began 
with the industrial revolution. The 
first modern dock was constructed 
in 1774, and in the 19th century 
others were built and enlarged. 
In 1888 the town became a co. bor. 

Hull was a target for German 
aircraft in the First Great War, 
and in the Second they attacked 
it heavily and repeatedly. Be- 


tween Sept., 1939, and March, 
1945, it suffered 82 air raids, in 
which 83,000 out of its 92,660 
houses were destroyed or damaged, 
and 120,000 people rendered home- 
less. The killed and missing num- 
bered 1,302 ; those seriously in- 
jured, 1,141. The city centre re- 
quired almost complete rebuilding, 
and a plan was devised by Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie' and Sir 
Edwin Lutyens. 

Hull. City of Quebec, Canada. 
It stands on the Ottawa river, just 
where the Gatineau falls into it, 
and opposite the city of Ottawa. 
Three bridges connect the two. 
Hull lies 119 m. W. of Montreal, 
and is served by the C.P.R., 
while there is an electric rly. across 
to Ottawa and to Aylmer. The 
city is the centre of the lumber 
industry, and its industries in- 
clude sawmills and the manu- 
facture of wooden goods, such as 
furniture and matches ; also 
paper, cement, biscuits, bricks, 
etc. It is the capital of Ottawa 
county. Hull was devastated by a 
fire in 1900. Because of its position 
the spot was a stopping place for 
Indians and traders. It was settled 
soon after 1800, and became a city 
in 1875. Pop. est. 35,050. 

Hull, Cordell (b. 1871). Ameri- 
can statesman. Born in a 
log cabin in Tennessee, Oct. 2, 
1871, and edu- 
cated at Col- 
umbia uni- 
versity law 
school, he was 
a barrister at 
20 and a cir- 
cuit judge at 
30. Democrat 
member of 
congress in 
1907, except 
for the period 
1921-23 he sat continually until 
1931, when he was elected to 
^ the senate. In 
1933 he re- 
signed to be- 
come secretary 
of state in F. 
D. Roosevelt’s 
administra- 
tion, an office 
he held until 
ill - health 
forced him to 
resign in 1944. 

Hull was 
chairman of an 
American dele- 
gation to the 
London eco- 
nomic confer- 
ence in 1933, 
and headed 
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another delegation to the inter- 
American coiiference for the main- 
tenance of peace, at Buenos Aires 
in 1936. With Roosevelt he in- 
augurated the “ good neighbour ” 
policy towards S. American states. 
Opposed to tariffs, he was an 
expert on taxation, and wrote 
the first American federal income- 
tax law. During the Second Great 
War he was criticised for his 
attitude towards France after 
the setting up of the Retain re- 
gime, though events appeared 
to justify his policy when Darlan 
supported the Allies in N. Africa, 
Hull accompanied Roosevelt to 
the Quebec conference and took 
part in the foreign ministers’ 
conference in Moscow, A delegate 
to the San Francisco conference in 
1945, he was awarded the Nobel 
peace prize lor that year. His 
Memoirs were published in two 
vols in 1948. 

Hull, Hbioiy Chaeles (1860- 
1932). South African politician. 
Born, Nov. 21, 1860, at Caledon, 
he became a solicitor. For his 
share in the Jameson Raid he was 
sentenced in 1896 to two years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of £2,000. 
In the S. African War he served 
in the Light Horse. An associate 
of Botha, he became treasurer 
of the Transvaal, and in 1910, 
when the Union of S. Africa was 
formed, he entered its cabinet 
as minister of finance. In 1911 
dissensions broke out, and in 1912 
Hull resigned on a disagreement 
over railway policy. He died on 
Oct. 9, 1932. 

Hull, William (1753-1825). An 
American soldier. Born at Derby, 
Conn., June 24, 1753, he be- 
came a lawyer 

in 1775. On 
the outbreak 
of the War of 
Independence 
he became a 
soldier, and 
rose to be 
lieut.-oolonel. 

When the 
TT S A spnirp*d William Hull, 
u .b. A. securea American soldier 

its mdepend- 

ence, he became head of the 
militia of Massachusetts, and a 
member of the senate. Later he 
was governor of the territory of 
Michigan. When, in 1812, war 
broke out between Great Britain 
and the U.S.A., Hull invaded 
Canada in command of an army, 
but soon fell back, and, shut up in 
Detroit, surrendered to the Brit- 
ish. He was tried by court-martial 
and sentenced to death, but the 
sentence was not carried out. 
Hull died Nov. 29, 1825. 


Hullah, John Pyke (1812-84). 
An English composer. Born at 
Worcester, June 27, 1812, he 
studied at the Royal Academy 
of Music, and in 1836 produced his 
first large work, an operetta, 
The Village Coquettes, to a 
libretto by Dickens. Several of his 
ballad tunes are remembered, e.g. 
The Sands of Dee, The Three 
Fishers. Professor of vocal music 
at King’s College, London, 1844- 
74, he upheld the system of a 
fixed Do against the tonic sol-fa. 
He died Feb. 21, 1884. 

Hull House. The pioneer 
American social settlement. It 
was founded in Chicago in 1889 by 
Jane Addams She acquired 

an old country mansion, once 
owned by Charles J. HuU, in the 
pentre of a district packed with 
immigrant victims of the sweating 
system. Assailed in the Chicago 
press as a breeding place of 
anarchists, it lived down this accu- 
sation and became generally recog- 
nized as a model example of co- 
operation in social advancement. 

Hulse, John (1708-90). English 
clergyman. Bom at Middlewich, 
Cheshire, March 15, 1708, he was 
educated at S. John’s College, 
Cambridge. After working for 
some years as a clergyman, he in 
1753 inherited his father’s estates 
in Cheshire and retired into private 
life. At his death, Dec. 14, 1790, 
he left his property to the univer- 
sity of Cambridge to found two 
divinity scholarships at S. John’s 
of £30 a year each ; to provide a 
prize — now called the Hulsean 
prize — ^for a dissertation on Chris- 
tian evidences ; to endow a new 
office of Christian advocate — now 
the Hulsean professor of divinity ; 
and to endow a lectureship {v.i.). 

Hulsean Lectures. Lectures 
delivered at Cambridge university 
in connexion with a bequest of the 
Rev. John Hulse (i;.s.). He left 
to the university some land in 
Cheshire, which now produces 
about £1,200 a year. The fund 
provides for a preacher, a pro- 
fessor, a lecturer on some branch 
of Christian theology, and a prize, 
which is worth about £110. The 
first lecture was delivered by Chris- 
topher Benson (1789-1868) in 1820. 

Hulton, Sir Edwaed (1869- 
1925). A British newspaper pro- 
prietor. He became the head of 
Hulton & Co., Ltd., publishing a 
group of successful newspapers 
in Manchester, including the 
Daily Dispatch, Sunday Chronicle, 
and Empire News (now Sunday 
Empire News). He also founded 
two London papers, the Daily 
Sketch (now Daily Graphic), 1909 


(London publication, 1911), and 
the Illustrated Sunday Herald 
(now Sunday Graphic), 1915 ; 
and from 1915 to 1923 held the 
controlling interest in the Evening 
Standard, London. The Man- 
chester papers were the original 
basis of what was formed in 1924 
as Allied Newspapers, Ltd., and 
later became Kemsley Newspapers. 
Hulton, who was well known as 
a patron of the turf, was created a 
baronet in 1921, and died May 23. 
1925. (;S'ee Camrose ; Kemsley.) 

His son, Edward George Warris 
(b. 1906), founded his own com- 
pany to publish Picture Post, 1938. 
He later acquired Housewife, 
Lilliput, The Leader, and other 
periodicals. 

Humane Society, The Royal. 
Society for rendering first aid in 
cases of drowning and for restoring 
fife to the apparently drowned or 
dead. It was instituted in England 
in 1774 at the instance of Dr. 
William Hawes (1736-1808) and 
Dr. Thomas Cogan (1736-1818). 
The first life-saving depot was the 
Receiving House, bmlt on the 
bank of the Serpentine in 1794 on a 
site given by George III ; it was 
damaged by bomb blast in 1940. 

The society makes awards of 
medals, testimonials, and sums 




Royal Humane Society’s medal, 
awarded for gallantry in saving life 

of money for gallantry in saving or 
attempting to save life from 
drowning and from asphyxiation in 
mines, wells, sewers, and similar 
places. In 1946, 506 persons were 
rewarded by the Society for saving 
or attempting to save 471 lives. It 
gives prizes for swimming to 
schools and training ships. In 1873 
the Stanhope gold medal was in- 
stituted, to be awarded annually 
for the act of greatest gallantry 
during the preceding year. The 
offices are at Watergate House, 
York Buildings, London, W.C.2. 

Humanised Milk. Cow’s milk 
made, as far as possible, to re- 
semble in composition human milk 
Several processes are adopted by 
manufacturers, but all dilute cow’s 
milk so as to reduce the propor- 
tion of protein, and add cream 
and sugar. See Diet ; Milk. 
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Humanism. Name given to a 
phase of the intellectual move- 
ment marking the Renaissance 
[q.v.]. The medieval outlook upon 
life, with its hard and fast rules of 
conduct, had stifled the moral and 
intellectual development of the in- 
dividual. In revolt against schol- 
asticism and clerical predomin- 
ance, humanism looked for an ideal 
system of culture — the Ciceronian 
humanitaa, whose name lingers in 
the Scottish school of humanity 
and the Oxford Uterae humaniores 
— and found it in the revival of 


Nations, Dec. 10, 1948, after 2^ 
years of study by a U.N. com- 
mission under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. In 
31 articles it stated the funda- 
mental minimum rights of every 
human being. Human rights 
clauses were written into the peace 
treaties signed in 1947 between 
the Allies and Axis satellites ; 
in April, 1949, the U.K. and the 
U.S.A. charged Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania with the 
violation of these clauses, and in 
1950 announced their intention 


Humbert I or Umberto I 
(1844-1900). King of Italy. 
Born at Turin, March 14, 1844, 
he was the 
eldest son of 
Victor Em- 
manuel II and 
Maria Ade- 
laide, arch- 
duchess of 
Austria. H e 
commanded 
the 16th di- 

battle of Cus- 



elassical learning. It embraces the 
period from Petrarch (1304-74) to 
Melanchthon (1497-1560). 

As used by modem philosophers, 
humanism is applied to almost 
any system of thought that places 
man and human affairs in its 
centre, disregarding, in particular, 
abstract and supernatural pheno- 
mena. Pragmatism or empiricism 
is one form of humanism ; scienti- 
fic humanism is another, perhaps 
more extreme. Humanist philo- 
sophers include such diverse per- 
sonalities as John Dewey and 
Gilbert Murray, Paul Elmer More 
and Julian Huxley. See Philo- 
sophy ; Pragmatism. 

Humanitarian. Term used in a 
general sense for people who seek 
t he physical welfare of their fellows. 
The term has also been used in a 
more restricted sense. About the 
middle of the 18th century a 
school of thought arose which 
denied the divinity of Christ and 
virtually adopted the position of 
modern Unitarians, its followers 
being known as Humanitarians. 
Another sect was started by Pierre 
Leroux (1798-1871), who held 
that human nature was of itself 
capable of reaching perfection. 

Human Rights, Declaration 
OF. International bill drawn up 
and adopted by the United 


of bringing the matter before 
the international court of justice. 

Humayun (1508-56). Mogul 
emperor. Coming to the throne of 
Delhi in 1530 as the son of Babar 
{q.v.)f he was immediately plunged 
into war with the Afghans, and in 
1540 was forced to retire to Persia. 
His campaign against the Afghan 
Sher Shah in 1555 was successful, 
and he was able to take possession 
once again of Delhi {q.v.). The 
following year he had a fatal fall 
in his palace. He was succeeded 
by his son Akbar (q.v,). 

Humber. Estuary on the E. 
coast of England, formed by the 
rivers Ouse and Trent. Its length 
is 37 m., breadth from 1 m. to 
8 m., and drainage area 9,300 sq. 
m. The entrance is partly en- 
closed on the N. by the Spurn 
Head peninsula. Grimsby is situ-, 
ated on the S. shore near the 
entrance, Hull about midway 
along the N. shore, and Goole at 
the head of the estuary. 

In 1937 archaeologists dug up 
two primitive boats from the mud 
at North Ferriby, near Brough. 
Estimated to be 2,500 years old, 
the boats were 45 ft. long and 4 ft. 
wide ; unlike other primitive craft, 
they were carvel-built, of oak 
framework covered with planking 
sewn with yew vuthies. 


tozza, 1866. In 1868 he married 
his cousin. Princess Margherita of 
Savoy (d. 1926). On Jan. 9, 1878, 
Humbert succeeded to the throne. 
The great popularity which he 
earned by bravery and deeds 
of kindness waned, and on July 
29, 1900, he was assassinated at 
Monza by an anarchist, Bresci. 
His successor was his only son, 
Victor Emmanuel III {q.v.). 

Humbert H or Umberto II 
(b. 1904).' Last king of Italy. 
Born Sept. 15, 1904, the son of 
Victor Emmanuel III, he was 
educated at the royal military 
academy, Turin. In 1930, as 
prince of Piedmont, he married 
Princess Marie Jos4 of Belgium. 
Ten years later he was in command 
of Italy’s army of the Alps, with 
the rank of general. On June 6, 
1944, he was designated lieut.- 
general of the realm, taking over 
all royal powers. Following the 
abdication of Victor Emmanuel 
on May 9, 1946, he was proclaimed 
king; but, the referendum in June 
giving a majority for a republic, 
left for Portugal, June 13. 

Humble Bee or Bumble Bee 
(Bon bidae). Insects of the order 
Hymenoptera, with densely hairy 
bodies usually banded with white, 
yellow, or reddish orange. They 
are social in habit. In the tropics 
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they are chiefly confined to moun- 
tains ; they are absent from the 
plains of India and from most of 
Africa, while only introduced 
species occur in Australia and New 
Zealand. In temperate regions the 
colonies perish in autumn, but 
some females hibernate and re- 
a|3pear in spring to found new 
societies. 

Workers are the most abundant 
caste and are usually only clearly 
separable from the queens or 
females by their smaller size. The 
nests are made either below ground 
or on the surface among close 
herbage. The cells are of wax, 
rounded and in irregular groups, 
very unlike the comb of the hive 
bee. The honey is pleasant to 
taste. The tongue of a humble bee 
is much longer than that of a hive 
bee, enabling it to extract nectar 
from long tubular flowers such as 
clover, nasturtium, or foxglove. 

In addition to the humble bees 
that form the genus Bombm, there 
are parasitic species (genus Psithy- 
ms) that live in the nests and at 
the expense of the Bombus brood. 
Psithyrus produces no workers, its 
males and females being reared by 
the Bombus workers. Nineteen 
species of Bombus and six of 
Psithyrus occur in Great Britain. 
Consult The Humble Bee, 1912, 
F. W. L, Sladen. 

Humble Petition and Advice. 
Second written constitution given 
to England during the Common- 
wealth, the Instrument of Govern- 
ment being the first. In 1657 
the Instrument had proved a 
failure, the establishment of the 
major generals had caused much 
discontent, and the Commonwealth 
was in danger. In these circum- 
stances parliament met apd dis- 
cussed the Humble Petition. 

Cromwell was offered the posi- 
tion of king, and was authorised to 
call together a house of lords. He 
was allowed to name his successor, 
and given command of the army 
and navy. The petition was framed 
to prevent undesirable persons 
from sitting in parliament or on 
the council. Cromwell refused the 
title of king, and thus amended the 
petition was passed on March 25, 
1657. A little later it was altered 
somewhat by the Additional Peti- 
tion and Advice, the result being, 
as S. R. Gardiner says, “ to enlarge 
the power of parliament and to 
diminish that of the council.” See 
Cromwell, Oliver ; Instrument of 
Government. 

Humboldt. River of Nevada, 
U.S.A. Rising in the N.E. of the 
state, it flows 350 m, W. and S.W. 
to Humboldt lake, or sink, in 


Churchill co. The river formerly 
overflowed into Carson lake, but 
its waters are now arrested by a 
dam. It is unnavigable, and its 
waters are salty. In its upper 
reaches and also in the lake dis- 
trict, near its former mouth, there 
are projects for irrigation works. 
The Humboldt cuts gorges in the 
N.-vS. mountain ranges, and its 
valley provides the only E.-W. 
passage through the Nevada Mts. 
The Southern and Union Pacific 
rlys. follow the river along the 
route taken by many of the 
“ Forty-Niners ” on their way to 
the California goldfields. 

Humboldt, Friedrich Hein- 
rich Alexander, Baron von 
(1769-1859). German scientist. 
Born in Ber- 
lin, Sept. 14, 
1769, of noble 
family, he 
studied 
science, and in 
1790 travelled 
through 
France, the 
Netherlands, 
Baron and England. 

von Humboldt, i«ao 

German scientist 

..r*. made assessor 

After Carl Beoae jt . t 

of mmes. In 
1799 he sailed with Bonpland (g.v. ) 
to Venezuela, and made extensive 
explorations in the regions of the 
Orinoco and the Amazon. In 1802 
he ascended Chimborazo to the 
height of 19,000 ft., travelling 
thence to Peru and on to Mexico, 
returning to Europe in 1804. Later 
he took up his residence in Paris, 
and published in great detail the 
results of his travels in 30 volumes. 
In 1827 he moved to Berlin, 
whence, at the invitation of the 
Tsar Nicholas, he made an expe- 
dition beyond the Ural and Altai 
mountains, 1829. 

His great literary work, Kosmos, 
an encyclopedic account of ’ the 
physical universe, which he began 
at 76, was published in four vol- 
umes between 1845 and 1858, and 
won him a world- wide reputation. 
It was a reconciliation of 18th 
century idealism with 19th century 
research. Humboldt suggested the 
igneous origin of rocks, made a 
study of terrestrial magnetism and 
of plant distribution, and left his 
mark on many branches of science. 
He died May 6, 1859. 

Humboldt, Karl Wilhelm 
VON (1767-1835). German scholar. 
Born at Potsdam, June 22, 1767, 
he was the elder brother of the 
above. He was educated at Berlin 
and Gottingen and entered the 
public service of Prussia, but spent 
much time travelling and in 


study. In 1802 
he was sent to 
Rome as mini- 
ster, but he 
was soon at 
home again as 
minister of 
public instruc- 
tion. He was 

employed in k. W. von Humboldt, 
diplomatic German scholar 

work during After P. KrUger 

the eventful 

years 1810-19, being minister at 
Vienna and taking part in confer- 
ences in Paris, London, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and elsewhere. There- 
after he devoted himself to litera- 
ture. He began with an essay on 
Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea. 
Other works were translations of 
the Greek and Latin poets. As a 
philologist Humboldt really made 
his name. He devoted special 
attention to the Basque language, 
and began a book on that of the 
Kawi of Java, the introduction to 
which is regarded as a landmark in 
the study of philology. Humboldt 
was one of the founders of Berlin 
university. He died April 8, 1835. 

Humboldt Current, Ocean 
current called after Baron Fried- 
rich von Humboldt (g.t?.), who first 
charted its course. It flows from 
the Antarctic along the W. coast 
of S. America to Punta Parina, 
Peru, where it alters course to the 
open sea. The space between the 
coast and the current is filled by 
cold water rising from the depths 
of the ocean, so that the W. coast 
of tropical S. America is washed by 
water at an average temperature of 
60° F. Consequently these coastal 
areas are not tropical. 

Hume, David (1711-76). Scot- 
tish philosopher and historian. 
Born in Edinburgh, April 26, 1711, 
he was educated 
atitsuniversity. 

Neither law nor HRr 
business, which HUf 
he successively hHI 
essayed, proved 9H' 
congenial, and 
in 1734 he went 
to France to 
study philoso- 

phy with the pavid Hume, Scot- 
Jesuits. In 1737 tish philosopher and 
appeared his 

first book, A Treatise of Human 
Nature, written from that stand- 
point of universal scepticism which 
was the basis of all Hume’s philo- 
sophy. The book attracted little 
attention, but his Essays, Moral, 
Social, and Political, published in 
Edinburgh in 1741-42, were well 
received. After another period 
abroad as secretary to General 
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St. Clair, in which capacity he 
visited Vienna and Turin, he 
settled in Edinburgh in 1752 as 
librarian to the Advocates’ Lib- 
rary. Meanwhile he had published 
An Enquiry Concerning the Princi- 
ples of Morals, 1751, in which he 
propounds a philosophy with a 
definite utilitarian note, and Poli- 
tical Discourses, 1751, which fore- 
shadowed the free trade ideas of 
Adam Smith. 

In 1754 was published the first 
part of a History of England, other 
parts following in 1756, 1759, and 
1762. Inverting the usual practice, 
Hume began with the Stuart period 
and worked backwards to Roman 
Britain. The work has many 
faults and many merits. Hume 
had a temperamental bias against 
all popular institutions, which 
tends to make him an apologist 
for the Stuart monarchy. But he 
was the first to stress the social and 
intellectual condition of the people 
as essential elements in historical 
narrative. The work was a great 
success, but owing to the author’s 
prejudices and inaccuracies it is 
useless to the student. In 1757 ap- 
peared the Four Dissertations. 

In 1763 Hume went again to 
France, as secretary to the British 
ambassador, and stayed there 
three years. On returning to Eng- 
land he held an under-secretary- 
ship at the Foreign Office, then 
from 1769 was in Edinburgh, 
where he died Aug. 25, 1776. 

Two contributions were made 
by Hume to phUosophioal study. 
His defence of naturalistic ethics 
has remained unsurpassed even by 
J. S. MiU, and his critical examina- 
tion of the notion of causation has 
never been satisfactorily refuted. 
Hume began where Berkeley had 
left off. In effect, he eliminated 
substance from mind. Impres- 
sions, he said, were the only things 
of which we had knowledge ; we 
never had knowledge of mind. 
From this it follows that we cannot 
transcend our own impressions. 
Cause and effect are just a cus- 
tomary sequence of events. We 
are denied any faculty of abstrac- 
tion : real Imowledge, as Hume 
admits quite frankly, is apparently 
impossible.^ Applying his princi- 
ples to ethics, Hume maintained 
that what is good is what is gener- 
ally desired. His conclusions are 
the logical extreme of the empirical 
school and are based on the atomic 
view of psychology in that the 
mind is considered more as a pas- 
sive receptacle of impressions than 
as an active and creative force. 

Bibliography, Works, ed. T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grose, 4 vols.. 


1874 ; Letters, ed. J. Y. T. Greig, 
2 vols., 1932 ; Lives, J. Hill 
Burton, 1846 ; C. J. W. Francke, 
1907; J. Y. T. Greig, 1931; 
B. M. Laing, 1933 ; Monograph, 
T. H. Huxley, 1879 ; The Forgotten 
Hume, E. 0. Mossner, 1943. 

Humeral (Lat. humerus^ shoul- 
der). Veil or scarf worn over the 
shoulders by R.C. clergy. A sub- 
deacon wears it when holding the 
paten at High Mass ; a priest when 
he raises the monstrance to give 
benediction with the Blessed Sac- 
rament ; and priests and deacons 
when removing the Blessed Sacra- 
ment from one place to another or 
carrying it in procession. 

Humerus (Lat.). In anatomy, 
the upper arm bone. The superior 
extremity consists of a rounded 
head which articulates with the 
glenoid cavity of the shoulder 
blade and two tuberosities to which 
are attached muscles springing 
from the shoulder blade. The shaft 
gives attachments to the pectoral 
muscles coming from the front of 
the chest, and muscles which cause 
movements of the elbow. The in- 
ferior extremity has a projection 
on each side known as the condyle, 
for the attachment of muscles, and 
a smooth rounded part which ar- 
ticulates with the bones of the fore- 
arm. See Anatomy ; Arm ; Man. 

Humidity (Lat. humidus, 
moist). State of the air considered 
with reference to the water vapour 
it contains. Wherever air, not 
already saturated with moisture, 
and water are in contact with each 
other, particles of water, in the 
form of vapour, pass into the air. 
When the air contains as much 
water vapour as it will hold, it is 
said to be saturated. The tem- 
perature corresponding to satura- 
tion by a known moisture content 
is described as the dew point 
temperature above 32® F., and 
as the hoar-frost point below 
32° F. The higher the temperature 
of the air, the more the water va- 
pour that can be held by a given 
volume of air ; thus when saturated 
air is cooled, some of the water 
vapour condenses into liquid. 

The heavy rainfall of equatorial 
regions is accounted for by the 
high temperature of the vapour- 
laden winds which are cooled in 
their forced ascent in the Doldrums 
low-pressure belt of calms. The 
feeling of wetness or dryness in the 
air is no indication of the amount 
of water vapour the air contains, 
as the presence of a certain amount 
of water vapour in air whose 
temperature is 40° F. may cause 
saturation, whilst the same amount 
at 70° F. may not be sufficient to 
give even a feeling of dampness. 


In figures, 2*86 grains of moisture 
would saturate a cubic foot of air 
at 40° F., but would constitute 
only 36 p.c. of saturation were this 
air heated to 70° F. It has been 
asserted that the air of the Sahara 
normally contains more water 
vapour per cubic metre than that 
in England on a wet winter day, 
but it is not apparent on account 
of the high temperature. 

The term absolute humidity is 
given to the actual weight of water 
present in a cubic foot, or metre, 
of air. The ratio of the absolute 
humidity to the weight of vapour 
which might exist if the same 
volume of air were saturated is 
called the relative humidity. The 
latter may also be expressed by the 
ratio : 

actual vapour pressure 
saturation vapour pressure 
at air temperature. 

The relative humidity of the 
atmosphere exerts an influence on 
comfort, and is of primary import- 
ance in many industries. All 
systems of air conditioning, as 
distinct from ventilation, neces- 
sarily incorporate equipment for 
the automatic control of atmo- 
spheric humidity. Air should be 
dhy enough to take up freely by 
evaporation the moisture con- 
tinously given off by perspiration 
and exhalation. It must also be 
sufficiently moist to do so imper- 
ceptibly, to avoid undue cooling 
of the skin and dryness of lips 
and throat. 

The desirable ratio between the 
degrees of dryness and moistness, 
the optimum relative humidity, 
may vary with temperature and 
velocity of air movement between 
50 to 70 p.c. without appreciable 
discomfort. In the U.K. the 
geographical location and the 
moistness of the ambient air 
combine to render 65° F. and a 
60 p.c. r.h. the most comfortable 
condition. In the U.S.A. a tem- 
perature of 70° F. and a 50 p.c. r.h. 
are preferred because of the lesser 
overall moistness of the atmo- 
sphere. In both countries a lower 
r.h. would be fit for special con- 
ditions, e.g. in an hotel kitchen. 

Many industries, notably wool 
spinning and film manufacture, 
require an r.h. between 80 and 90 
p.c., together with dry-bulb tem- 
peratures of 75° F. to 80° F. In 
the final stages of tobacco curing, 
100 p.c. r.h. in a temperature over 
100° F. is necessary. A Factory 
Act prohibits the artificial hu- 
midification of certain rooms in 
textile factories when the wet- 
bulb reading exceeds 72*5° F., 
or when the wet-bulb depression is 
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less than 2° F. Work must cease 
when the reading of the wet-bulb 
thermometer exceeds 80° F. See 
Hygrometer ; Meteorology ; Rain- 
fall. J. W. Cowan 

Humite. One of a group of 
minerals, comprising norbergite, 
ohondrodite, humite, and clino- 
humite. They are all basic fiuo- 
silicates of magnesium ; hydroxyl 
replaces part of the fluorine, and 
iron often takes the place of mag- 
nesium. These minerals commonly 
occur in Archaean metamor- 
phosed dolomitic limestones. Com- 
mon associated minerals include 
spinel, chrysolite, pyroxene, 
phlogopite, and magnetite. 

Humm^, Johann Nhpomuk 
( 1778-1 837 ) . Austrian musician, 
bom at Pressburg, now Bratis- 
lava, Nov. 14, 1778. He learned 
the piano, and at the age of seven 
attracted the attention of Mozart, 
who installed him in his house as 
pupil. After touring Germany, 
Holland, and England, Hummel 
settled in Vienna, 1793, to study 
composition. He was Kapell- 
meister to Prince Esterhazy, 
1804-11, and held similar posts in 
Stuttgart, 1816, and Weimar, 
from 1820. In 1833 he conducted 
German opera in London. As a 
pianist he ranked with Mozart and 
Beethoven, and he published a 
piano school which advocated 
new fingering methods ; Czerny 
was among his pupils. Besides 
piano pieces, he wrote chamber 
music, songs, a mass, and two 
operas. He died Oct. 17, 1837. 

Humming Bird. Large family 
of birds, Trochilidae. Mostly of 
small size, they are found chiefly 
in central and tropical S, America. 
They derive their name from the 
sound produced by the rapid 
vibration of their wings as they 
hover before a flower. There are 
about 500 known species, the 
smallest just over 2 ins. long and 
the largest 8J ins. Usually the 
plumage is extremely brilliant 
and glistening. The effect is en- 
hanced by the birds’ crests, tufts, 
ruffs, and beards of feathers. Many 
have elongated and forked tails of 
elaborate character. 

The sternum or breast-bone is 
highly developed and keeled to 
form an extensive base of attach- 
ment for the powerful muscles 
needed for the vibration of the 
wings. The beak is long and 
slender, and the long tongue is in 
the form of a double tube which 
can be extended to reach the bot- 
tom of deep flowers. The popular 
idea that humming birds live 
wholly on the nectar of flowers is 
erroneous, minute insects being 


important in their diet. Zoo- 
logically they are more nearly 
related to the swdfts than to any 
other family. 

The small nest is constructed of 
moss, hair, and fine fibres, with 
an outer layer of leaves and lichens. 
It is placed on the slender branches 
of trees, its deep cup shape pre- 
venting the two eggs from being 
thrown out in a breeze. Some 
species are said to enlarge their 
nests as the young ones grow, 
gumming birds are not songsters, 
though most have call notes so 
high pitched and faint as to be 
almost inaudible. 

The flight of some species con- 
sists of a series of erratic darts, 
varied by hovering and curious 
tumbling evolutions, made while 
the bird is catching insects in the 
air. The swdftness with which the 
bird darts about is such that the 
eye often fails to follow it. The 
birds live long in captivity only if 
most carefully kept with correct 
temperature, light, and diet. Some 
species have been found capable 
of resuscitation h*om complete 
coma induced by cold. It is 
thought that in nature they 
habitually survive in this state. 

One of the most remarkable 
species is the racket-tailed hum- 
ming bird, known only from the 
upper Amazon. It is extremely 
small, but is conspicuous for its 
jewelled crest and gorget and 
its wonderful tail. The second pair 
of tail feathers are wire-like and, 
after bending to form a loop, cross 
one another and end in purple ex- 
pansions suggestive of a tennis 
racket. In the double-crested hum- 
ming bird the general colour of the 
plumage is metallic green, and over 
the eyes are glittering tufts of 
purple, gold, and green. The throat 
is black and the under parts are 
pure white. It is found in a few 
places in Brazil. 

The largest of the group, the 
great humming bird, is found in the 
Andes, and is about SJ ins. long, 
with a wing spread of 5^ ins. It is 
not brilliant in colour, flies more 
deliberately than most other 
species, and expands and shuts its 
tail feathers fanwise when poised 
over a flower. See Bird ; also 
colour plate facing p. 4360. 

Humour. In literature and in 
general use, term applied so 
widely as to embrace all forms of 
the comical, funny, ludicrous, or 
diverting. Galen said that four 
humours, blood, choler, phlegm, 
and melancholy, lay at the base 
of the sanguine, bilious, phleg- 
matic, and melancholy disposi- 
tions of men, and that the perfect 


man would have the four humours 
in equal proportion. The man of 
humour thus came to be one in 
whom any of these dispositions 
greatly preponderated over the 
others so as to give him a certain 
singularity. With a fitting pre- 
fatory adjective, the word is still 
thus applied. 

Humour by itself, how^ever, is 
always taken to indicate something 
with the elements of fun in it. 
With the 18th century humour 
began to be associated more es- 
pecially with a new quality of 
tenderness, as exemplified in the 
writings of Addison, Steele, Gold- 
smith, Sterne, and others, and by 
the 19th century the use of the 
term had been extended to all 
manifestations of fun in literature 
and in action. Thackeray gave 
a high imprimatur to the wider 
comprehensiveness of the word 
by including in his survey of the 
English Humorists of the 18th 
century Jonathan Swift, whose 
qualities were rather those of 
satiric and sardonic wit than of 
humour. 

Yet it is to Thackeray that we 
owe what are perhaps the best de- 
finitions of humour as exemplified 
in literature: “The humorous 
writer professes to awaken and 
direct your love, your pity, your 
kindness — ^your scorn for untruth, 
pretension, imposture — ^your ten- 
derness for the weak, the poor, the 
oppressed, the unhappy ” ; and 
again, “ A literary man of the 
humoristic turn is pretty sure to 
be of a philanthropic nature, to 
have a great sensibility, to be 
easily moved to pain or pleasure, 
keeifly to appreciate the varieties 
of temper of people round about 
him, and sympathise in their 
laughter, love, amusement, tears — 
the best humour is that which is 
flavoured throughout with tender- 
ness and kindness.” 

The term humour has in com- 
mon use come to be applied to the 
work of all writers who seek to di- 
vert by means of raising smiles or 
laughter, whether by sympathetic 
understanding and presentation of 
idiosyncrasies, or by the cruder 
forms of ridicule and exaggeration. 
Humour is often confused with 
wit, but there are essential differ- 
ences between them. As Leigh 
Hunt put it, “ each is to be found 
in perfection apart from the other, 
yet their richest effect is pro- 
duced by combination.” See Wit. 

Hump. Structure on the back 
of the camel, consisting of fatty 
tissue in which the animal can 
store nourishment which it con- 
sumes when short of food. The 
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hump probably does not play any 
sign^cant part in enabling the 
animal to go without water. In 
the dromedary there is one hump ; 
in the Bactrian camel there are two. 

Hump , The. Name given to the 
mt. barrier between Assam and 
China by airmen flying on the air 
supply route between those coun- 
tries developed by the U.S. army 
during the Second Great War. 
When, in May, 1942, the Japanese 
overran Burma, thus closing the 
Burma Road to the Allies, it w'as 
decided to open two alternative 
lines of communication with China: 
the Ledo Road {q,v,) and an air 
route “over the Hump.” U.S. 
engineers built large air bases in 
N. Assam — Chabua and Din j an 
were two of many — as staging 
posts on a new direct air link with 
Yunnan. From small beginnings 
a greater volume of traffic even- 
tually crossed the Himalayas by 
air than had used the Burma Road 
{ 2 O 4 OOO tons a month in 1944, 
rising to 44,000 tons in Jan., 1945, 
compared with 1 8,000 tons ). Tech- 
nicians and warlike and medical 
stores were included in the loads, 
which were chiefly for the U.S. air 
forces stationed in China. 

Hump-back Whale (Megwp- 
Ufa, nodosa). Large cetacean found 
in most seas, and sometimes seen 
insummer off the coasts of Scotland 
and Ireland. It is black in colour, 
and attains a length of 50 ft. The 
back fin is mounted on a pro- 
minence, w’hich gives the species 
its popular name. It is regularly 
hunted for its oil, which varies in 
amounts from 8 to 75 barrels per 
individual. See Whale. 

Humperdinck, Engelbert 
(1854-1921). German composer. 
Bom at Siegburg, Sept. 1, 1854, he 
studied music 
at Cologne and 
Munich. Visit- 
ing Italy, he 
met Wagner, 
whom he as- 
sisted to pro- 
duce Parsifal 
at Baireuth. In 
188 7, after 
teaching at 
Barcelona, he 
returned to Cologne, and in 1889 
became a teacher in the conser- 
vatoire of music at Frankfort. 
He moved in 1900 to Berlin, where 
he was head of the Meister Sohule. 
Humperdinck’s fairy opera, Han- 
sel and Gretel, 1893, was the cause 
of his sudden leap to fame. He 
wrote incidental music to The 
Miracle, 1911. For a time music 
critic to the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
he died Sept. 27, 1921. 



E. Humperdinck, 
German composer 


Humphrey. Masculine Chris- 
tian name. Of Teutonic origin, it 
means support of peace, and was 
popular in France and England in 
the Middle Ages. The phrase 
“ dinner with Duke Humphrey ” 
refers to the duke of Gloucester 
{q.v.), a brother of Henry V. 

Humphrey Clinker. Novel by 
Tobias Smollett, published in the 
year of his death, 1771, as The 
Expedition of Humphrey Clinker. 
The nominal hero is the illegiti- 
mate son of the man into whose 
service he enters as a hobbledehoy 
of all work. Setting forth a senti- 
mental journey through Britain, 
the book may well have been de- 
signed as a skit on the successful 
novels in letters of Richardson and 
the Sentimental Journey of Sterne. 
The most genially humorous of 
Smollett’s works, it presents some 
ludicrous characters, and develops 
its story in a series of letters from 
a sruall group of correspondents. 
Tabitha Bramble, a forerunner of 
Mrs. Malaprop, and Winifred Jen- 
kins, with her ridiculous mis- 
spellings, are notable. 

Humphreys, Sm Travers (b. 
1867). British judge. Educated 
at Shrewsbury and Trinity Hall, 



Hump-back Whale. 


A summer visitor to the Irish and 
Scottish coasts 


Cambridge, he was called to the 
bar in 1889, and became counsel 
to the crown at the Middlesex 
sessions. Junior counsel at the 
C.C.C., 1908, and senior counsel, 
1916, he became recorder of 
Chichester and, in 1926, of Cam- 
bridge. He was knighted in 1925, 
and in 1928 was appointed a judge 
of the king’s bench division. In 
1946 he became a privy councillor, 
and in that year published a light- 
hearted book of reminiscences, 
Criminal Days. 

Humphry, Ozias (1742-1810). 
English painter. Bom at Honiton, 
Sept. 8, 1742, he studied art at the 
St. Martin’s Lane academy, and 
then at Bath under Samuel Collins, 
whom he succeeded in his practice 


as a miniaturist ; but in 1763 he 
returned to London. He painted 
miniatures with great success until 
1772, when a fall from his horse 
temporarily disabled him. In 1773 
he went to Rome and in 1785 to 
India, where he executed oil por- 
traits, resuming miniature paint- 
ing on his return to England three 
years later. He had become A.R.A, 
in 1779, and in 1791 was elected 
R.A. Failing sight compelled him 
to abandon miniature in his last 
years, but he had taken up por- 
traiture in crayons. Humphry 
died March 9, 1810. 

Humus. (Gelatinous product of 
decay of vegetable and animal 
material on and near the ground 
surface. The mixture of organic- 
ally derived humus with mineral 
matter of rock-decomposition con- 
stitutes soil. Consult Humus and 
the Farmer, F. Sykes, 1946. 

Hunan. Province in central 
China. Covering 79,378 sq. m., it 
has 74 counties and two muni- 
cipalities, with Changsha as its 
capital. Other cities include 
Changteh and Hengchow. The 
Canton-Hankow rly, runs through 
the province from N. to S. ; the 
Hunan-Kwangsi rly. extends W. 

to Kweilin, and 
the Hunan- 
Kweichow line 
W, to Kweiyang. 
In addition to 
being the coun- 
try’s largest rice- 
producing area, 
Hunan yields 
many minerals, 
including wol- 
fram and anti- 
mony. Other 
products are tea, 
tung oil, and 
linen. S. of the 
Yangtse is Tung- 
ting Lake, the 
largest in the 
country. Pop, 28,092,454. 

During the Second Great War, in 
Sept., 1941, the Japanese launched 
an offensive southwards against 
Changsha, but were compelled to 
withdraw on Oct. 2 . A fortnight 
later they captured Chcnchow in S. 
Hunan, only to be driven out in 
Nov. In the last week of 1941 the 
J apanese initiated a heavy offensive 
in N. Hunan with the object of 
preventing Chiang Kai-shek from 
sending troops to aid the Allies in 
Burma ; but the operations ended 
in defeat, costing the best part of 
four divisions. On Dec. 3, 1943, 
after 15 days’ siege, in which 
fewer than 300 men defending the 
city survived, the Japanese took 
Changteh, but after six days were 
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driven out. In June, 1944, how- 
ever, the Japanese succeeded in 
capturing Changsha, and pushed 
rapidly S. until they had secured 
control of the rly. line throughout 
the prov. In May, 1946, the 
Chinese 6th army, flown in over 
“the Hump” with guns, horses, 
and equipment by U.S. air trans- 
port command, began a drive in 
Hunan before which the Japanese 
retreated N., to concentrate at 
Hankow in Hupeh prov. 

Hunchback or Humpback. De- 
formity due to curvature of the 
spine, which in severe cases causes 
an angular mass to project from 
the back. The condition is nearly 
always due to tuberculous disease 
of the vertebrae, or to injury in 
early life. When the bony struc- 
ture has been actually destroyed, 
the most that can -be hoped for is 
arrest of the disease. Milder forms 
of hunchback sometimes result 
from rickets. 

Of historic hunchbacks one of 
the more notable was Richard III 
of England, called Richard Crook- 
back. Andrea Solari, 1458-1516, 
the Italian painter, was called II 
Oobbo, i.e. the hunchback. 

Hundred. Name given to a 
division of most of the English 
counties. Its origin is doubtful, 
one theory being that it was the 
area upon which, in Anglo-Saxon 
times, a hundred warriors lived, 
and another that it contained 100 
hides. Hundreds varied much in 
size, and are first mentioned in 
England in the time of Edgar, 
though undoubtedly in existence 
before then. The hundred had its 
own court and sent representatives 
to -that of the shire. It had a 
hundredman, and the inhabitants 
were responsible collectively for the 
maintenance of the peace, courts 
being held frequently. They were 
composed of representatives from 
the townships in the hundred. 

Twice a year a full or special 
court was held, the sheriff attend- 
ing on these occasions to try 
criminals. Gradually most of the 
hundred courts feU under the 
control of the lords of the manor, 
and from about the 16th century 
ceased to have much importance. 
Until 1886 the hundred was liable 
for damage to property caused by 
rioters, but its interest now is solely 
historical. In Yorkshire, Lincoln- 
shire, and other parts of England 
where Danes settled, the hundreds 
are called wapentakes ; in North- 
umberland and Cumberland they 
are wards. 

Hundred Days, The. Name 
given to the period between Napo- 
leon’s return from Elba and his de- 


feat and surrender after Waterloo. 
On March 1, 1815, he landed at 
Cannes and on the 20th he entered 
Paris. The hundred days are count- 
ed from then until June 28, when 
Louis XVIII returned to Paris. 
8&e Prance: History; Napoleon. 

Hundred Years’ War. Struggle 
between England and France that 
lasted from 1338 to 1453. It began 
with the claim of Edward III to 
the crown of France, although 
there were other causes of quarrel 
between the two nations. The 
English kings were stiU rulers of 
Gascony and Guienne, in itself a 
source of discord, while France 
had assisted Scotland against her 
ancient foe, and both sovereigns 
were busy seeking alliances in the 
Netherlands. Edward opened the 
contest by crossing to France with 
armies in 1338-39. In 1340 he 
won the battle of Sluys, and then 
for a few years he fomented civil 
war in Brittany. 

In 1346 the English king in- 
vaded France again, won his great 
victory at Crecy, and took Calais. 
His armies in the south won suc- 
cesses equally useful, and then 
followed a truce. Soon renewed, 
the war had as its chief incidents 
the English capture of Guienne, 
and, in 1355, an attempt at peace. 
In 1356 another English invasion 
culminated in the victory at 
Poitiers, while half France was 
ravaged at this time. In 1360, 
when the English were actually 
besieging Paris, the first period of 
the war was ended by the treaty 
of Bretigny {q.v.). 

In 1369 the war broke out again. 
As ruler of Aquitaine, the Black 
Prince had made himself hated, 
and his vassals appealed to the 
king of France. John of Gaunt 
went over with an army and 
ravaged France as before, and the 
Black Prince stormed and de- 
stroyed Limoges. The French won 
back a good deal of their land, 
while, in 1372, they crippled an 
English fleet in La Rochelle. 

In 1377, almost in the week of 
Edward’s death, the truce ran out. 
The French landed in Sussex, while 
the English were again beaten in 
France. Under John of Gaunt a 
great force was sent across. Brest 
and Cherbourg were given up to 
England by arrangement with their 
owners, Charles, king of Navarre, 
and the duke of Brittany, but the 
English were repulsed before St. 
Malo. In 1390 a truce for five 
years was made. In 1396 a peace 
was concluded, the English posses- 
sions being reduced to Calais and 
a district in the south from Bor- 
deaux to Bayonne. 


The dethronement of Richard II 
in 1399 was the starting point of 
fresh trouble. He was the son-in- 
law of the French king Charles VI, 
and in 1400 there was some talk 
of war. It was deferred, however, 
until 1403, when the French, with- 
out warning, sent out a fleet which 
sacked Pl 3 nnouth, and an army 
that invaded Guienne. In 1410, 
Henry IV in reply formally allied 
himself with the duke of Burgundy 
and sent over an army which 
helped to relieve Paris from the 
rival faction, that of the Orleanist 
princes. The Orleanists then bought 
the support of Henry by very 
liberal promises, and an EngHsh 
force went to their assistance. On 
Sept. 25, 1413, a truce was made. 

The Success of Henry V 

Coming to the throne in 1413, 
Henry V prepared to attack France 
in earnest. He revived the claims 
of Edward III ; these refused, he 
landed with bis army in France in 
1416, captured Harfleur, won the 
victory of Agincourt, and seized 
many Norman towns. In 1417 he 
invaded France again, this time 
capturing Caen and Rouen. The 
extent of his successes, which, how- 
ever, were greatly helped by the 
internal condition of France, was 
seen by the terms of the treaty of 
Troyes, signed in May, 1420. By 
this Henry was recognized as the 
heir to the throne of France, mean- 
while acting as regent for the mad 
Charles VI. 

Many Frenchmen refused to 
submit to this humiliation, and a 
party under the dauphin, after- 
wards Charles VII, prepared to 
press bus claims against those of 
Henry. The English king, how- 
ever, continued his victorious 
career, entering Paris in May, 1422, 
but in the same year he died. 

Under the direction of Bedford 
the English armies continued the 
conquest of the country. Victories 
were won at Crevant and Verneuil 
and at last Orleans was invested. 
In 1429 Joan of Arc appeared. 
Quickly the English were driven 
from Orleans and defeated at 
Patay, while Charles was crowned 
at Reims. The capture and death 
of the maid did not arrest the flow 
of French success, and in 1436 the 
duke of Burgundy, hitherto on the 
side of England, joined forces, by 
the treaty of Arras, with the 
French. In 1436 Paris was re- 
gained by the French, and in a 
short time the English had only 
Normandy and Guienne left to 
them. In 1450, after the battle 
of Formigny and the capture of 
Cherbourg, the duchy of Normandy 
was lost to England. In July, 
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1453, the defeat of Talbot at Cas- 
tillon was another blow, and the 
capture of Bordeaux in Oct., 1453, 
which sealed the loss of Guienne, 
may be said to mark the end of the 
struggle. The English had lost all 
their possessions in France save 
Calais. See England ; France ; 
Joan of Arc. 

Himgarian Dances. Among 
the dances native to Hungary the 
principal are the csdrdds, the kor- 
tdncz (society dance), and the 
handsz-tdTicz (swineherds’ dance, 
performed only by the lower 
classes). The csdrdds, most popu- 
lar and best known outside Hun- 
consists of two movements, 
'both in common time: the first, 
called the Idssu, slow and majestic, 
and the second, the friss, a lively 


quickstep. These movements al- 
ternate at the desire of the dancers. 
Characteristics of the Hungarian, 
or Magyar, dance tunes are synco- 
pated rhythm called alia zoppa (in 
a limping manner), and the liberal 
use of embellishments. Arrange- 
ments of Hungarian dances were 
published by Brahms, Dohnanyi 
(Ruralia Hungarica), and Bartok. 

Hungarian Rhapsodies. Set 
of 14 pieces for the pianoforte by 
Franz Liszt, published 1853-54, 
and later orchestrated by the com- 
poser. They are free fantasias on 
Hi^^arian melodies, short tran- 
scriptions of tunes played by the 
gipsy bands of Hungary, most of 
which occur in his Melodies Hon- 
groises published between 1839 
and 1847. 


HUNGARY ; THE LAND AND ITS HISTORY 

Walter Jerrold and Henry Baerlein 
This article is supplemented hy those on the towns of Hungary. For 
later history see the Novissima Verba section at the end of this 
work. See also Austria-Hungary; Hapshurg; also the lives of 
Francis Joseph, Horthy, Maria Theresa, and other rulers 


From 1867 to 1918 Hungary 
formed part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. It then had 
an area of 126,000 sq. m. and con- 
sisted of a great and a minor plain 
astride the Danube (Duna) river 
with a mountain bastion, the Car- 
pathians, on the N. and E. ; a 
series of Alpine foothills on the W, ; 
an Adriatic coast-line and a Karst 
mountain system on the S.W. ; 
and a river frontier on the S.E. By 
the treaty of Trianon, 1920, Hun- 
gary was reduced almost precisely 
to the great plain, the Alfold ; 
only on the W. did it extend over 
the Bakony Forest towards the 
edge of the foothills, the elevation 
nowhere exceeding 2,000 ft., and 
about nine -tenths of the area was 
below 600 ft. The N. mts. were 
given to Czecho-Slovakia, the E. 
plateau and mts. to Rumania, the 
W. foothills to Austria, and the 
S.W. prov. of Croatia-Slavonia, 
which was never a part of Hun- 
gary proper, to Yugoslavia. 

^ The great N.-S. stretch of the 
river Danube on which Budapest 
stands almost bisects the country. 
The Tisza (Theiss) enters N.E. 
Hungary near its exit from the 
Carpathian valleys, curves to its 
great bend at Csap on the frontier, 
and leaves Hungary just S. of 
Szeged. The lower courses of the 
threefold Koros are in Hungary, 
Jf greater portion of the 

GySr river. The Drave forms part 
of the frontier with Yugoslavia. 
Lake Balaton, 50 m. long, 2-7 m. 
broad, and the largest lake in cen- 
tral Europe, Hes in W. Hungary. 


The area of Hungary is 35,785 
sq. m., and the pop. 9,319,992, of 
whom 92*8 p.c. are Magyar-speak- 
ing. Budapest (pop. est. 1,026,883) 
is the capital. The largest religious 
groups are R.C. (65*7 p.c.) ; Helve- 
tian Evangelicals (20-8 p.c.) ; 
Augsburg Evangelicals (6 p.c.). 

' Hungarian rlys. (total length 
5,428 m., of which 4,933 m. belong 
to the state) radiate from Buda- 
pest. Only 636 m. are double track. 

^ History. That part of the an- 
cient Pannonia which was to be- 
come known as Hungary may be 
said to have begun as a separate 
state with the arrival of the Mag- 
yars under Arpad in the 9th cen- 
tury A.D., although its name seems 
to derive from the earlier Hun im- 
migrants into central Europe. In 
the 5th century it had been occu- 
pied by the Huns under Riigilas, 
uncle of Attila ; in the 6th it was 
overrun by the Abars, and then 
c. 890 by the Magyars. The con- 
nexion of the Magyars with the 
earlier conquerors is indefinite. 

The descendants of Arpad bore 
the title of duke untU Stephen 
(977—1038), the son of Duke Geysa, 
assumedthetitleofking. Stephen’s 
mother was a Christian, and he was 
at great pains to force the new 
religion on his people. He was 
recognized as monarch by the pope 
and granted the title of Apostolic 
King, borne by the rulers of Hun- 
gary until it became a republic. 
Stephen, canonised in 1083, made 
of the old loose military republic of 
Hungary a constitutional kingdom, 
with three diets or assemblies repre- 


senting the Magyar prelates, mag. 
nates, and inferior nobles ; the mass 
of the people being in effect serfs 
His reforms included the division 
of the country into self-go ve m i n cr 
counties. He was succeeded by 
his grand-nephew, Peter, who 
started the country on a lono- 
period of internecine strife. 

Though, under Stephen, a con- 
stitution had been established, 
Hungary had, in effect, been gov- 
erned wholly by its kings. In 1205 
Andreas II became king. A weak 
man, he alienated his nobles, who 
at length compelled him to recog- 
nize and reform the constitution in 
the Golden Bull or great charter of 
1222. In accordance with this the 
Hungarian parliament had to be 
assembled once a year, and the 
king, for the first time, had to 
take an oath to observe the con- 
stitution. The successor to 
Andreas II, in 1235, was Bela IV, 
in whose reign fresh hordes from 
Asia overran Europe, and Hungary 
suffered severely. 

Bela’s immediate successors call 
for no mention, and with Andreas 
III (d. 1301) the Arpad dynasty 
came to an end. Though descend- 
ants of Arpad had ruled so long, 
the monarchy was elective and, 
after two undistinguished kings, 
Charles Robert of Anjou was 
elected, and reigned from 1308-42. 
He did much to promote the arts, 
commerce, and manufactures of 
the kingdom. His son, Louis I, the 
Great, who reigned from 1342-82, 
was one of the most powerful 
rulers in Hungary’s history; he 
confirmed the Golden Bull in 1351, 
and gave to the serfs freedom of 
movement — the first step towards 
emancipation and a step which 
Hungary was the first country in 
Europe to take. Louis the Great 
was succeeded (1382-95) by his 
daughter Mary — ^King Mary, for 
only by her keeping the title of 
king have the Hungarians allowed 
a woman to wear the crown of S. 
Stephen. For three-quarters of a 
century after the death of Louis, 
Hungary’s state was one of 
anarchy, bloodshed, and disunion, 
consequent upon misgovernment. 

National Hero ol the 15th Century 

In the first half of the 15th 
century Janos Corvinus Hunyadi 
rose to greatness as a militarv 
leader against the Ottoman in- 
vasions, but at the battle of Varna, 
1444, the Hungarians suffered a 
severe defeat, and their king, 
Wladyslaw I, was killed. Hunyadi 
became regent during the minority 
of the weak Ladislas V, and con- 
tinued to be the champion of 
Christendom against the Turks 



until his death at Belgrade in came an attempt to reduce Hun- won in 1711 from Charles VI 
1456. After the death of Ladislas gary to an Austrian province. A (Charles III of Hungary) an im- 
V, 1457, Matthias Corvinus, son of rebellion was headed by Stephen portant agreement between Him- 
Janos Hunyadi, was elected king, Bocskay, a noble who gained the gary and Austria. Hungarian in- 
1458. He is one of those rulers title of prince of Transylvania, and dependence was further affirmed 
who live in legend as well as in regained the full privileges of the by the same ruler in the Pragmatic 
history. The chief blot upon his Hungarian nobles and toleration Sanction of 1723. A period of re- 
fame is the leading part which he for the adherents to Protestantism, form followed, and under Maria 
played in the Hussite Wars. Thus Bocskay was succeeded by Gabriel Theresa considerable advance was 
the hero of Hungary became the Bethlen, who won for Transylvania made. Under her son Joseph II, 
hated of Bohemia, and when both independence from the Hapsburgs. who reigned 1780-90, renewed 
kingdoms came under the Austrian For half a century Transylvania attempts at Germanising the 
crown, the bitter feeling then en- served to safeguard Magyar liberty country led to further strengthen- 
gendered had its share in making against the repressive tyranny of ing of the national spirit, though 
unification impossible. its Austrian tiers until the weak a few years later Napoleon, seeking 

The Peasants’ Revolt rule of George Bakoczi n, from to alienate Hungary from Austria, 

After the death of Matthias in 1646 to 1660, reduced it to the found it impossible to do so ; and 
1490, there followed rulers dis- position of a Turkish dependency, for 20 years Hungary took no 
tmguished only for their weakness. After the Hungarians had made a thought for her own internal con- 
In 1514 there was the Peasants’ bold bid in 1670 to throw off the dition in her anxiety to save 
Revolt — ^put down with pitiless Hapsburg yoke of Leopold I, they those rulers who were her bane, 
rigour — and on Aug. 29, 1526, the were ^ subjected to a reign of Regime of Mettemich 

Turks, at Mohacs, inflicted a crush- terror, and in 1673 Leopold Her only reward was the re- 
ing defeat on the Hungarians. The abolished the constitution. A re- pression and oppression which 
youthful Louis II lost his life ; hellion, under Count Stephan marked the long Mettemich regime 
two-thirds of the kingdom passed Tokoly, 1678, led indirectly to the up to 1848. Francis I, secured by 
under Turkish dominion, and the strengthening ofthe Austrian hold, Napoleon’s downfall at Waterloo, 
beginnings were made of that and the driving of the Turks from refused to fulfil promises made to 
Hapsburg domination which was Buda and cen&al Hungary. Fur- his Hungarian subjects, or even to 
to extend from Ferdinand I (1526- ther flighting went on until Austria summon the diet until his needs 
64) to the 20th century. At first and Turkey made peace at Karlo- in 1825 made it essential. Hun- 
things went smoothly in the witz in 1699. Fighting was re- gary then granted the men and 
severed kingdom, of which Austria newed again a few years later when money asked for. A seemingly small 
ruled the W. part, and Turkey the a further treaty, 1718, left Austria matter at that diet was to have 
centre and capital, while the in possession of the kingdom. lasting significance. Szechenyi, 
Magyars were left only Transyl- Meanwhile, the peasants, under one of the greatest revivers of the 
vania. This division lasted for Charles Rakoczi, had risen in national spirit, addressed the diet 
about 150 years. Under Rudolph revolt against their Hapsburg op- in Magyar, instead of in Latin, 
II, who ruled from 1576 to 1608, pressors, and after varying fortunes which had continued the officia 
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language since 1001. A few years 
later ik was claimed that Magyar 
shotild supplant Latin in all official 
documents and courts of law. 

Shortly after Szechenyi’s inno- 
vation, Lajos Kossuth {q,v.) began 
to distribute reports of the diet’s 
proceedings, and was imprisoned. 
Another noble, who made a speech 
demanding that peasants and 
nobles should be equal before the 
law, was sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment in 1839. In 1835 
Prancis I had been succeeded by 
Ferdinand I, whose mental weak- 
ness left Mettemich in almost 
absolute power. The rapidly 
growing national spirit found a 
great leader in Kossuth, who, re- 
leased in 1840, rapidly won popu- 
larity. When the Paris revolution 
of 1848 broke out, Hungary and 
Austria responded. Mettemich 
fled, and the emperor sought to 
play off Croats and Serbs against 
the Hungarians, and so precipi- 
tated the dedaration of Hungarian 
independence, April 14, 1849. 

Downfall of Kossuth 

Francis Joseph, who had suc- 
ceeded iij Dec., 1848, called upon 
Hussia for help, and, after san- 
guinary fighting, the provisional 
government resigned their power 
into the hands of their military 
leader, Gorgei, as dictator. Gorgei 
promptly surrendered his army to 
the Russians, and Kossuth and bis 
colleagues went into exile. AH the 
promises made on surrender were 
infamously ignored, and Hungary 
was more oppressed than ever. 
After Austria had been defeated by 
the Prussians at Koniggratz, 1866, 
Perencz Dedk regained autono- 
mous independence for Hungary, 
1867. The Austrian emperor con- 
tinued to be king of Hungary ; 
while foreign and naval and mili- 
taiy affairs were controlled by 
joint ministries. ‘The history of this 
so-called dual monarchy is given 
under Austria-Hungary. 

During the First Great War the 
fortunes of Hungary were bound 
up with those of Austria. The 
common defeat brought common 
disaster to both, and on Oct. 31, 
1918, a revolution broke out in 
Hungary, and an independent 
republic known as the Hungarian 
People’s Republic was proclaimed 
on N^ov. 16, with Count Karolyi 
as provisional president. A pro- 
visional national council took the 
place of the two houses of legisla- 
ture. Despite an armistice entered 
into with the French general in 
command of the Allied troops of 
occupation, Rumanian and Serbian 
troops invaded Hungarian terri- 
tory, and Czech forces occupied 


Slovakia and the Danube district. 
Thus Hungary lost the Banat, and 
the coal-mining region of the north. 

The Karolyi government was 
succeeded, March, 1919, by a Soviet 
government led by Bela Kun ; but 
this fell at the end of July. 

A rival government set up at 
Arad and Szeged brought about 
a coup d'etat on Aug. 7 which 
resulted in the appointment of the 
archduke Joseph as governor of 
state, and of Stefan Friedrich as 
premier. The Supreme Council 
in Paris, however, refused to 
recognize the archduke’s appoint- 
ment, and a repressive govern- 
ment of reactionaries was formed. 

Hungary remained nominally a 
kingdom wdth a vacant throne, 
the assembly elected by universal 
suffrage in Jan. and Feb., 1920, 
choosing Admiral Horthy as re- 
gent. On June 4 a peace treaty 
between Hungary and the Allies, 
settling the frcmtier and other 
outstanding questions, was signed 
at the Grand Trianon, Versailles. 
Charles, the ex-king, who abdi- 
cated in Nov., 1918, twice at- 
tempted to regain the throne of 
Hungary before he died in 1922. 

Walter Jerrold 

Horthy remained in power for 
nearly a quarter of a century. 
In the early years of his regime 
he did much to improve Hun- 
gary’s economic position, and 
carried out minor measures of 
land reform and redistribution. 
A Nazi party of some strength, 
which adopted the symbol of the 
Arrow Cross, arose in the 1930s, 
but Horthy kept it under control 
and eventually disbanded it in 
Feb., 1939, in spite of his close 
association with Germany, Hun- 
gary’s best customer. 

Vienna Awards 

Following frontier disturbances 
in 1938, Hungary received part 
of Slovakia and Ruthenia under 
the first Vienna award of Nov. ; 
and when Czecho-Slovakia was 
completely dismembered in March, 
1939, Hungary occupied the rest 
of Ruthenia. A second Vienna 
award, Aug., 1940, gave her at 
Rumania’s expense a large part 
of Transylvania. She adhered to 
the Rome-Berlin axis (Dec., 
1938), and to the anti-comintern 
pact (Feb,, 1939), but when the 
Second Great War broke out 
maintained neutrality until June, 
1941, when she declared war on 
Russia. She received in return 
great stretches of Czecho-Slovakia. 
In Dec. she was forced by a 
British ultimatum into declaring 
war also on Great Britain and 
tho U.S.A. 


The demands made on Hungary 
for troops by both Germany and 
Italy increased, and even her 
great territorial gains failed to 
reconcile her people to the bitter 
losses suffered by her forces on 
the eastern front. Horthy, bad- 
gered by the Germans, continued 
to refuse to furnish in full the 
troops and supplies demanded, 
until, returning in March, 1944, 
from a visit to Hitler at Berchtes- 
gaden, he found Budapest occu- 
pied by German troops. The 
Russians entered Transylvania in 
Aug., and crossed the frontier 
into Hungary proper at the begin- 
ning of Oct, Horthy asked for an 
armistice, but, deposed by the 
resurgent Arrow Cross, fled to 
Germany. The Hungarian c.-in-c. 
went over to the Russians, and a 
provisional government in Rus- 
sian-occupied Hungary declared 
war on Germany in December. By 
Christmas the Russians had sur- 
rounded Budapest and in the early 
part of April, 1946, they drove the 
last Germans out of Hungary. 
An armistice was signed in Mos- 
cow in Jan., 1945, between Hun- 
gary and the Allies. (Sec Russo- 
German Campaigns.) 

Republic Sstablished 

One of the first acts of the pro- 
visional government was to abolish 
in March the ancient feudal sys- 
tem of land tenure under which 
in 1938, despite Horthy ’s reforms, 
36 magnates had owned more than 
a milSon acres while 1,200,000' 
peasants owned only 950,000 
acres. General elections held in 
Nov. under a new law providing 
universal, secret, and equal suf- 
frage for men and women, gave 
the Smallholders 246 seats, the 
Communists 70, the Socialists 69, 
other parties 25. The new assem- 
bly abolished the monarchy and 
set up a republic in Feb., 1946. 
But the decisive electoral victory 
of the Smallholders did not bring 
political peace. Conforming with 
the wishes of the Allies, their 
leader formed a coalition govern- 
ment. In this the Communists, 
who held the ministry of the 
interior and other key posts, con- 
tinually manoeuvred for greater 
power until in the winter of 1946- 
47 they effected the arrest of some 
300 army officers and members of 
the Smallholders’ party, alleging 
that they were guilty of conspiracy 
against the state. 

The arrest on Feb. 25 of Bela 
Kovacs, secretary-general of the 
Smallholders, by the Russians on 
a charge of acting against the 
Soviet occupation forces as well 
as of participation in the alleged 
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conspiracy, gave a new turn to 
the situation. Several of those 
arrested earlier were brought to 
trial at the end of Feb., and after 
a seven weeks’ hearing were sen- 
tenced, three to death, others to 
terms of imprisonment. . British 
and U.S. notes asking that a tri- 
partite inquiry should be held into 
the arrest of Kovacs were rejected 
by the Russians, and late in May 
the prime minister, Ferencz Nagy, 
then on holiday in Switzerland, 
refused to return to Hungary. A 
new government was formed, and 
a new electoral law passed in 
anticipation of a new election in 
the autumn. 

In the meantime the peace 
treaty between Hungary and the 
Allies, under which Hungary 
renounced all her territorial ac- 
quisitions since Jan. 1, 1938, was 
drawn up in Paris and signed there 
on Feb. 10, 1947. Ratified by the 
Hungarian national assembly, in 
June and by the Allies in Sept., it 
became effective from midnight of 
Sept. 15-16, 1947. See. N.V. 

Henry Baerleln 

Bibliography. A Short History 
of the Hungarian People, F. Eckhart, 
1931 ; Hungarian Minorities in the 
Succession States, Sir R. Gower, 
1937 ; History of Hungary, Otto 
Zarek, 1939 ; A History Hun- 
gary’s Minorities, E. Flachbert, 
1944. 

Langttage and Litebatube. 
Hungarian is an agglutinative lan- 
guage having no basic relation to 
the languages of neighbouring 
countries, and related to the 
Finnish. It is now generally ac- 
knowledged as one of the TJgrian 
languages, though some scholars, 
such as Arminius Vamb^ry, say 
that it derives originally from 
Turkish, with Ugrian elements 
added. It is, however, more prob- 
able that the original' stock was 
Ugrian, and that the Turkish 
elements were added during long 
association with the Turkish 
people as neighbours and conquer- 
ors. The literature of Hungary 
was late in developing. The first 
Hungarian book, Budai Kr6nika, 
was printed in 1473, but more than 
three centuries elapsed before the 
native literature became anything 
more than second rate. 

Nicholas Zrinyi, 1618-64, wrote 
a national epic, The Siege of 
Szigetvar, on classic and Italian 
models ; Stephen GySngybssi, 
1626-1704, was author of a 
baroque 0 vidian epic, The Venus 
of Murany, and of other poems. 
In the 18th century war for free- 
dom arose the popular Kurucz 
poetry, lyric patriotism expressed 
in the army of Rakoczy, while one 


of that leader’s lieutenants, Count 
Kelemen Mikes, 1690-1762, wrote 
much in an attractive style, his 
most notable work being the 
published Letters from Turkey. 

The writer to whom the literary 
awakening was most notably due 
was George Bessenyei, 1747-1811, 
who became a strong Voltairean, 
wrote plays, stories, etc., and 
advocated the founding of a 
national theatre and an academy. 
Contemporary with him were 
Jozsef Gvaddnyi, 1725-1801, writer 
of markedly original national 
narrative verse, and Benedict 
Vir4g, 1752-1830, known as the 
Hungarian Horace, historian and 
writer of odes on classic linos. 
Early in the 19th century^ began 
a momentous movement for the 
reform and enrichment of the 
Hungarian language. The initiator 
was Ferencz Kazinczy, 1759-1831, 
a didactic poet and prose writer. 

It was more particularly in 
poetry that the reawakening Hun- 
garian spirit found expression ; only 
some of the most representative 
can be cited. Alexander Kisfaludy, 
1772-1844, was the first great 
romantic poet. His brother, Charles 
Kisfaludy, 1788-1830, one of the 
creators of the Hungarian drama, 
was also a writer in Ijrric verse 
and novels of country life. His 
ode on Moh4cs Field has taken its 
place as a Hungarian classic. 
Ferencz Kolcsey, 1790-1828, was 
a passionately national poet. 
Jozsef Katona, 1790-1830, shared 
with Charles Kisfaludy in the 
founding of a national drama. 

Michael VSrosmarty, 1800-55, 
one of the amplifiers of the lan- 
guage and ma^r of a rich lyric 
style, gained the popular title of the 
Hungarian Poet-King. Gregory 
Czuczor, 1800-66, wrote fine epics 
of old national life, and edited the 
great Hungarian dictionary which 
helped to stabilise the literary 
language. Lajos Kossuth, 1802-94, 
the patriot leader, though prim- 
arily an orator, was also a most 
impressive writer of prose. 

Writers of Drama and Fiction 

Alexander Petofi, 1822-^9, won 
recognition as the greatest lyric 
poet that his country had pro- 
duced. Later writers of outstand- 
ing merit include Gregory Csiky, 
1^2-91, a satiric dramatist of 
considerable power ; and Edward 
Toth, 1844-76, also a dramatist, 
and Eugene Peterfy, 1849-99, the 
chief of Magyar essayists. In fic- 
tion the more pronounced success 
came somewhat later. Andrew 
Fay, 1784-1861, was a fabulist who 
wrote in The Belteky Family a 
social novel expressive of the spirit 


of progress of the early 19th cen- 
tury. Nicholas Jasika, 1794-1865, 
has been dubbed the Walter Scott 
of Hungary. Jozsef Edtvos, 1813- 
71, was another great novelist of 
the period, in whose work, it has 
been said, the Hungarians were 
revealed to themselves. 

Sigismund Kemeny, 1814-77, 
is described by some of his com- 
patriot critics as the greatest of all 
Magyar novehsts : Nearly as great 
and of world-wide popularity is 
Maurus Jokai, 1826-1904, whose 
novels ran into hundreds. 

Walter Jerrold 

Htingchen. Town and former 
treaty port in the N.E, provinces of 
China. It is on an affluent of the 
Tumen river, 200 m. S.W. of Vladi- 
vostok. A small mud- walled town, 
it dates from 1714, and was opened 
to foreign trade, 1915. Pop. 8,500. 

Hunger. Generally an appetite 
for food determined by habit. 
It may arise from the altered pres- 
sures of an empty stomach, or be 
due to a craving for nourishment 
on the part of the tissues. Ab- 
normal hunger for food is often 
associated with such conditions as 
diabetes. Appetite for abnormal 
foods, Pica, is characteristic of 
certain conditions, e.g. hysteria. 
A dislike of favourite foods and a 
longing for certain possibly xmusual 
articles of diet is often an early 
symptom of pregnancy. 

Air himger describes a condition 
of breathlessness seen in the coma 
of diabetes ; in heart failure, 
when circulation of the blood is 
poor, and in severe anaemia where 
there is insufflcient haemoglobin 
to act as a carrier of oxygen to the 
tissues. Air hunger is also ex- 
perienced at var 3 dng heights round 
about 20,000 ft. owing to the 
diminished volume of the blood 
gases, which can no longer carry 
out their work of gaseous exohauge 
with the tissues. 

Himgerford. Market town and 
parish of Berkshire, England. On 
the Kennet, 26 m. W. of Reading, 
it is served by railway and by 
the Kennet and Avon canal. A 
hunting and angling centre, it is 
noted for its trout fishing. There 
is a town hall, and in the Bear Inn 
William of Orange in 1688 met the 
commissioners sent by James II. 
The chief industry is an agricul- 
tural trade. The town is known 
for its annual festival, celebrated 
at Hocktide [q.v.]. This com- 
lutMiiorates the gift to the towns- 
folk by John of Gaunt of tiie 
manorial rights. Near are Inkpen 
Beacon, and Littlecote, one of the 
finest manor houses in the countrv. 
Pop. 2,870. 
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Hungerford Market. An old 

London market. Built originally 
in 1669 and enlarged in 1831-33, 
it was pulled down in 1862 to 
make room for the Charing Cross 
terminus of the Southern rly. It 
took its name from Sir Edward 
Hungerford (1632-1711), who, 
when his house was burnt, 1669, 
secured the right to erect a market 
in its grounds as a means of 
repairing his broken fortune. 



Hnngeifoid Market, London, on the opening day, July 2, 

1833. The occasion was celebrated by a balloon ascent, 
seen on the right 

From a contemporary drawing 

The existing Hungerford Bridge, 
built 1860-64:, is partly supported 
upon the piers of the old Hunger- 
ford suspension bridge, made for 
foot passengers only, the chains of 
which were used for the bridge 
across the Avon at Clifton, near 
Bristol. It was hit by a flying bomb 
in 1944: as a result of which the 
footbridge was closed for a time ; 
liy, traffic was not suspended. 

Hunger Strike. Kefusal by a 
prisoner to take food. This occurs 
usually either as a protest against 
the legality of the sentence or in 
the hope of inducing the authori- 
ties to remit it rather than ac- 
quiesce in the prisoner’s voluntary 
death. This method of resistance 
to authority was resorted to by 
many of the militant suffragists 
during their campaign to secure 
votes for women. It was met 
by legislation, popularly known 
as the Cat and Mouse Act, under 
which prisoners were provisionally 
released but were Uable to re- 
arrest as soon as their health was 
sufficiently restored for them to 
continue serving their sentence. 

During 1913 Mrs. Pankhurst and 
182 other suffrage prisoners came 
under the effects of the Act. 

The hunger strike was again 
resorted to in 1920 by a number of 
Sion Feiners who refused to 
recognize the jurisdiction of British 
courts. After the death of Terence 
MacSwiney (g.v.) through hunger- 


striking the method was generaUy 
acknowledged to have lost its 
efficacy. 

Hunger strikes were frequently 
practised by Quakers, both men 
and women, during the persecu- 
tion of the 17th century. Barbara 
Blaugdone fasted for six days and 
nights in the Bridewell at Marl- 
borough, and on another occasion 
for 14 days and nights in Exeter 
gaol “ as a witness against that 
dark, professing 
people” who 
had persecuted 
her; and John 
Evelyn, in his 
diary under date 
July 8, 1666, 

mentions his 
visit to some 
Quakers in Ips- 
wich gaol, one of 
whom was said 
to have fasted 
20 days, while 
another perished 
on the tenth day 
of his fast. 

The moral re- 
sponsibility for 
the death of a 
hunger-striker 
as a result of his voluntary star- 
vation is a matter of debate. On 
two occasions the death of a Quaker 
in prison was claimed by his perse- 
cutors as the result of his “ wilful 
rejecting of his natural food,” but 
the verdict was repudiated by 
Fox and other Friends as a shame- 
ful accusation. On the other hand, 
during the controversy about the 
hunger strike of Terence Mac- 
fSwiney several eminent R.C. 
priests declared their opinion that 
death by voluntary starvation 
was a form of self-murder. 

Hunnebeds or HtiNENBETTBN. 
Neolithic sepulchral chambers, 
each comprising a row of cap- 
stones, poised upon two or more 
upright slabs. Elongated dolmens, 
scattered from the Yssel Meer to 
the Oder, there are 64 in the 
Dutch prov. of Drenthe, formed of 
unhewn boulders brought from 
Scandinavia by glacier action. One 
at Borger has 10 capstones on 35 
blocks, enclosing an oblong 70 ft. 
by 14 ft. Both ends are closed, and 
entrance is through the middle of 
the sxmny side. See Barrow. 

Huns. Name of a race of Asiatic 
origin which invaded Europe in the 
4th century. The Mongolian, Tu- 
ranian, or Tartar races of Central 
Asia periodically poured huge 
migratory hordes of nomadic war- 
riors into Europe. One of these 
hordes bearing the name of Huns, 
a name which became a byword for 


merciless savagery, crossed S. 
Russia, subjugating or wiping out 
the populations, and subduing 
amongst other tribes the Ostro* 
goths, at the end of the 4th century 
A.D. In the second quarter of the 
5th century their khan was the 
mighty warrior Attila (q.v,), who 
towards the middle of the century 
swept with his devastating armies 
across central Europe, but was 
flung back at the battle of Chffions, 
451. After his death the Huns 
broke up under their tribal chiefs, 
and probably were absorbed into 
the later hordes invading Europe. 

The term Huns was applied to 
the German troops in the First 
Great War. It had its origin in an 
address by the kaiser to the sol- 
diers he sent to join the Allied 
force in China for the relief of the 
Pekin Legations in 1901. After 
referring to himseff as the modern 
counterpart of Attila, he exhorted 
Ms troops to “ gain a reputation 
like that of the Huns under Attila.” 
The ruthlessness of Ms troops in 
the First Great War confirmed 
the popular application of the 
term Huns (or sometimes collec- 
tively, the Hun) to the German 
soldiery. See Attila. 

Hunsbury Camp. Late-Celtic 
settlement upon Hunsbury Hill, 
2 m. S.W. of Northampton, Eng- 
land. Within an oval earthwork, 
660 ft. by 446 ft., 300 refuse pits 
were excavated in 1880-86. The 
remains, mostly in the Nottingham 
museum, include 150 quernstones, 
8 spindle-whorls, weaving combs, 
iron saws, animal bones, and 
charred corn. Two ornamented 
bronze sword-scabbards, spear- 
heads, bridle-bits, and a chariot 
wheel suggest a military element ; 
fibulae, glass beads, scrolled pot- 
tery, and iron currency bars be- 
token a high degree of comfort. 

Hunsriick. Mountain district 
of W. Germany. It is S. of Coblenz, 
lying between the MoseUe and the 
Nahe rivers, and is linked with the 
Vosges. The Mghest summit is the 
Walderbeskopf (2,676 ft.). 

Hunstanton. Watering place 
and urban dist. of Norfolk , 
England. It stands on the E. side 
of the Wash, 15 m. from King’s 
Lynn, and has a rly. station. It 
consists of Old Hunstanton and 
New Hunstanton. In the forraei 
is the fine church of S. Mary, with 
interesting monuments, and the 
hall, a Tudor building, the resid- 
ence of the Le Strange family who 
have lived here since the Norman 
conquest. New Hunstanton’s 
attractions include a golf course 
and fine beaches. Pop. 2,700. 
Pron. Hunston. 
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